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PLATE  I. 

PORTRAIT    OF    EARL    TALBOT. 

£NGRAV£D   BY  J.  B.    UUNT>  FROM    A    PICTURE  IN  P0SSR8BI0N  OF  HIS  LORDSHIP. 


PLATE  II. 

A  WEST  HIGHLAND  BULL. 

I1ie  subject  of  the  Becond  plate  obtained  the  first  prize  of  £20  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  Show,  at  Edinburgh,  in  August,  1848,  and  was  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Duncan  M'Naughton. 

Beyond  the  records  of  history  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  been  occupied  by  vast  herds  of  oxen, 
which  have  acquired  the  character  suited  to  a  country  of  high  mountains  and  heaths,  llie  finest  and 
largest  of  the  native  cattle  are  bred  in  Argyleshire  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  They  owe  this  cha- 
racter to  the  greater  development  of  their  K>rms,  to  the  superior  herbage  on  the  western  coast,  and  hke- 
u-ise  to  the  care  bestowed  on  them  at  present  in  their  breeding,  llius  it  is  that  the  variety  of  the  western 
Highlands  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  models  of  the  mountain  breeds  of  that  country. 

The  genuine  west  Highlanders  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics : — ^Their  limbs  are 
bhort,  but  muscular ;  their  chests  ^viue  and  deep ;  their  ribs  well  arched,  and  their  backs  aa  straight  as 
in  any  other  breed ;  their  neck  and  dewlap  are  somewhat  coarse  in  the  bull,  but  this  is  indicative  of  its 
mountain  state ;  the  horns  should  be  of  good  length,  without  approaching  to  the  coarseness  of  the  long- 
horns,  of  the  lower  country,  spreading  and  tipped  with  black ;  all  the  other  points  are  what  breeders 
call  good.  The  breeders  of  the  west  Highlands  wish  to  cultivate  the  black  colour  in  breeding,  as  they 
think  it  indicative  of  hardiness,  hence  the  greater  number  are  of  that  colour. 


EARL    TALBOT. 


The  name  of  Talbot  is  one  that  has  ever  sounded 
well  to  the  ear  of  an  Englishman.  From  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror  we  trace  it  on,  reign  after  )'eign, 
and  rarely  to  be  found  associated  with  anything 
but  honour  and  renown  for  those  who  bore  it. 
We  think,  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  instance 
any  family  that  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  for  anything  like  the  same  lengthened 
period  than  that  one  it  now  becomes  our  purpose 
to  refer  to. 

The  uses  of  the  good  citizen  and  the  example  of 
the  true  nobleman  have  been  different  in  different 
ages,  as  necessarily  suited  to  the  especial  times  in 
which  they  were  exercised  or  afforded.  With  a 
young  growing  country,  the  supporter  of  mere 


peace  and  plenty  gave  Way  before  the  dashing  en« 
terprizing  adventurer,  who  laid  waste  lands  to  make 
kingdoms,  and  who  was  ever  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  chance  of  comfort  to  the  hope  of  power.  With 
an  empire  scarcely  established  or  defined,  such  a 
man  was  the  monarch's  great  stay  and  trust ;  ever 
ready  in  his  own  person  to  enforce  allegiance  or  in- 
crease dominion,  the  nobleman  of  our  early  history 
felt  it  his  duty  to  watch  and  attend  to  remote  por- 
tions of  the  country,  rather  than,  perhaps,  to  give 
his  time  and  care  to  the  well-doing  of  his  own 
people.  The  good  citizen,  in  a  word,  merged  into 
the  good  soldier ;  while  his  honours,  though  fairly 
fought  for  and  hardly  earned,  brought  more  honour 
than  benefit  to  the  people  that  bestowed  them. 
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But  tlie  story  of  Cincinnatus  is  quite  as  much 
that  of  a  whole  country  as  of  a  single  individual ; 
and  the  man,  or  the  family,  whose  glory  and  duty 
it  once  was  to  devastate  a  tract  of  land^  will  gaiii 
even  more  honour  now  in  cultivating  it.  The 
Talbot  that  Waverley  shows  us  as  the  companion 
of  the  bold  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  or  that  James 
introduces  with  so  much  relish  in  his  tales  of  our 
early  times,  will  never  outweigh  the  sober  fact  and 
useful  aim  that  has  marked  the  career  of  the 
Talbot  we  shall  now  proceed  to. 

Charles  Chetwynd  Chetwynd  Talbot,  EarlTalbot, 
Viscount  Ingestrie,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and 
Baron  Talbot,  of  Hensol,  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, a  knight  of  St.  Patrick,  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  April,  1777;  and 
is  now  consequently  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  second  earl 
in  the  spring  of  1793;  and  married,  in  August, 
1800,  Frances  Thomasine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Lamhert,  Esq.,  of  Beau  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  The  Countess  of  Talbot  (who  died,  ge- 
nerally lamented,  in  1819)  was  the  mother  of  the 
present  Lord  Ingestrie^  the  eldest  survi^dng  son  of 
a  large  family^ 

In  addition  to  the  titles  enumerated  above,  we 
may  state  that  Earl  Talbot  is  Lord*  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Stafford ;  and  also  that  he  was  nominated 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  upon  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond — an  office  he  filled  for  some 
time  with  every  credit  to  himself,  but  to  which  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  remark 
here. 

"  This  branch  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house 
of  Talbot,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  '*  is  lineally  descended 
from  John  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Salwarp,  grandson  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  of  Grafton^  Knight-baronet, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived 
— third  son  of  John^  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  his  wife  Lady  Elizabeth  Butler,  daughter  of 
James,  Earl  of  Ormonde.*' 

In  the  direct  line  from  this  branch  we  have 
Charles  Talbot;  constituted  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England  in  1773,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage 
in  the  same  year  by  the  title  of  Baron  Talbot  of 
Hensol.  The  second  title  and  estate  of  Ingestrie 
came  into  the  family  by  the  marriage  of  John, 
second  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  Catha* 
rine,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Viscount  Chet- 
wynd. 

Few  of  our  readers  will  require  to  be  reminded 
how  great  an  interest  Lord  Talbot  has  ever  taken 
in  agriculture,  or  how  much  his  attention  and 
example  have  succeeded  in  advancing  it.  The  very 
best  proof  or  incentive  the  man  of  great  means  and 
power  can  offer  is  in  the  judicious  exercise  of  those 


powers  himself.  Improved  cultivation  and  im- 
proved kinds  of  stock  have  long  been  important 
themes  for  consideration  ^vith  us ;  it  is,  however, 
action  pnly  thfit  can  see  them  properly  carried  out ; 
and  the  way  as  well  as  the  word  ought,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  place  to  come  from  those  the  tenant 
farmer  is  taught  to  look  up  to.  A  landlord  that 
begins  improvement  on  his  own  account,  not  only 
shows  his  tenantry  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
but  brings,  in  a  great  measure,  the  means  of  doing 
so  home  to  their  own  doors.  From  him  they  learn 
to  look  for  the  best  breeds  of  cattle;  in  his 
they  find  the  tested  models  for  their  implements, 
and  the  confirmed  facts  for  their  system.  The 
noble  owner  who  merely  tells  a  district  what  room 
there  is  to  advance,  can  expect  Httle  more  eflTect 
from  his  counsel  than  mere  words  generally  have. 
To  do  anything  properly,  as  the  philosopher  found, 
he  must  do  it  himself;  and  we  question  much 
whether  the  friend  to  agriculture  must  not  frame 
his  endeavours  on  the  same  sound  basis.  The  one 
captain  who  told  his  men  to  go  along,  and  the  other 
who  invited  them  to  come  along,  might  never  have 
better  illustration  than  in  the  landlord  who  exhorta 
only,  or  exemplifies^fuUy  to  the  people  he  is  placed 
in  connection  with. 

With  Lord  Talbot  the  more  practical  "  come 
along"  has  been  the  great  point  from  the  first.  The 
vast  improvements  he  at  once  commenced  and  gra- 
dually perfected  on  the  land  he  held  in  his  own 
occupatiouji  have  seldom  been  excelled.  The  best 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  what  his  lordship  has  at- 
tempted in  ameliorating  the  soil  is,  after  all,  in  that 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  has  so  employed  his 
capital  and  energy.  We  have  every  reason  for  say- 
ing that  no  man  could  have  a  higher  character  as  a 
practical  fanner  than  Lord  Talbot  has  in  hia  own 
country;  while  none  are  so  ready  to  admit  the  ad- 
vantages he  has  reached  as  those  who  have  been 
alike  the  first  to  observe,  follow,  and  profit  by  them. 
Lord  Talbot  still  farms  about  two  thousand  acres 
of  land ;  to  the  cultivation  of  which  we  would  refer 
as  a  fine  instance  of  what  a  man  may  do  who  has 
means  to  support  his  views  and  judgment  to  direct 
them. 

As  a  breeder  of  stock  Lord  Talbot's  success  has 
been  even  greater  still;  for  many  years  his  herd  of 
Herefords,  especially,  had  been  looked  upon  from 
all  quarters  as  almost  unrivalled  for  its  purity  and 
excellence.  Of  this  there  is  more  immediate  proof 
than  could  be  well  brought  to  the  subject  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  prize  list  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
for  many  years  in  succession  will  bear  witness  how 
the  picked  judges  of  the  kingdom  confirmed  the 
care  and  discrimination  with  which  the  Ingestrie 
produce  had  been  reared.  His  lordship  has  equally 
distinguished  himself  at   the  exhibitions   of  the 
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Royal  Agricultural  Society;  in  support  of  which 
xre  need  only  state  that  he  took  four  prizes  for 
stock  at  the  meeting  held  at  Liverpool  in  1841. 
In  every  way,  too,  has  he  deserved  this ;  for  he- 
yond  the  unremitting  attention  given  to  the  home- 
herd,  a  heavy  bidding  never  deterred  bis  lordship 
from  adding  to  them  if  he  thought  he  could  do  so 
with  advantage.  The  bull  '•  Washington"  he 
bought  for  £165  ;  and  at  the  sale  of  that  celebrated 
breeder  of  Herefords,  Mr.  Price,  he  offered  £145 
for  a  cow:  two  facts  that  alone,  we  think,  will  show 
ihs  spirit  with  which  Lord  Talbot  has  ever  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  his  intentions. 

Lord  Talbot  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
breed  of  Leicester  sheep,  which  he  retained  in  all 
their  purity  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  'ITie  land, 
however,  •ultimately  became  too  rich  for  a  breeding 
farm;  and  the  herd  of  Herefords  and  flock  of 
Leicesters  were  consequently  sold  off. 


We  have  not  a  list  of  the  prices  the  sheep  fetched 
by  us ;  while  of  the  cattle  we  see,  though  in  any- 
thing but  the  best  condition  at  the  time,  some  of 
the  bulls  brought  from  forty  to  forty-five  sovereigns 
each ;  and  one  cow.  Tuberose,  reached  fifty 
guineas. 

Lord  Talbot  is  a  vice-president  and  life-governor 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  in 
the  proceedings  of  which  he  has  always  evinced 
the  highest  interest,  and  to  whose  advance  he  has 
contributed  some  of  the  best  and  soundest  support. 
It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  countenance  and  career  of 
such  mep  that  agriculture  will  flourish.  Men  who 
are  good  landlords  no  less,  if  not  because  they  are 
good  farmers ;  and  who  are  richly  entitled  to  every 
honour  we  can  pay  them,  from  the  advantages  and 
example  they  have  afforded  in  uniting  power  with 
practice. 
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The  rensarks  which  were  inserted  in  the  "  Far- 
mer's Magazine"  for  November,  on  the  above 
subject,  have  met  with  a  very  rough  reception. 
The  motives  which  induced  the  writer  to  make  them 
have  been  called  in  question.  Great  weight  has  also 
been  laid  by  Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  reply,  on  the  signa- 
ture assumed  by  the  writer,  by  printing  the  word 
"  Farmer"  in  italics  ;  as  if  it  were  treason  for  a 
"  farmer'*  to  examine  and  criticise  the  information 
offered  to  him  by  such  an  important  personage  as 
Mr.  Lawes,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  great  surprise 
seems  to  be  felt  that  one  of  that  humble  class 
should  be  able  to  enter  into  the  question  at  all. 
But  the  most  heinous  fault  is^  that  Mr.  Lawes' 
opponent  is  an  anonymous  one :  Mr.  Lawes 
himself  seems  to  feel  this  very  bitterly ;  for  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine,"  in 
^ply  to  the  remarks  of  the  previous  month,  he 
"  threatens  to  leave  the  farmer  to  judge  for  himself, 
if  ever  his  views  are  again  assailed  by  an  anony- 
mous critic."  To  this  judgment  the  writer  will 
Rladly  leave  the  question,  and  will  continue  the  sig- 
nature assumed,  because  the  only  motive  he  has  in 
this  discussion  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  because 
his  name  would  add  no  weight  to  his  opinions ;  at 
the  same  time,  "  it  is  indeed  to  be  wished  that  some 
one  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose  character  and 
opiaioos  are  respected,  would  come  forward  and 


rescue  the  'Farmer'  from  error  and  deception," 
(Mr.  Lawes'  reply.) 

The  only  question  really  at  stake  is.  What  ma- 
nures ought  the  farmer  to  purchase  ?  In  the 
December  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Journal,  Mr.  Lawes  publishes  a  very  long 
series  of  experiments,  occupying  nearly  one-fourth 
of  that  valuable  journal,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
settle  the  matter,  and  comes  to  the  following  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  (see  page  509)  '*  even  when 
in  a  condition  of  agriculture  exhaustion,  the  sup- 
ply of  potass  by  direct  manures  seems  unessential." 
At  page  527  he  says  that  his  experiments  "  show 
that  there  was  no  advantage  derived  by  the  use  of 
alkaline  manures."  At  page  561  he  says  "that 
the  artificial  supply  of  alkalies  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  advocated."  At  page  562  he  says  that  ''  the 
export  of  potass  from  a  farm  is  so  small,  that  the 
quantity  contained  in  one  acre  of  turnips  would  not 
be  entirely  removed  under  twenty  years ;"  and  that 
"  the  alkalies,  in  whatever  form  we  applied  them, 
were  always  injurious  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
young  plant."  This  is  part  of  the  negative  inform- 
ation derived  from  the  experiments,  and  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  such  assertions 
is,  that  Mr,  Lawes  considered  alkalies  an  unneces^ 
sary,  and  sometimes  an  injurious,  ingredient  of 
artificial  manures.  Against  this  the  "  Farmer  "  has 
ventured  to  express  a  different  opinion,  and  will  be 
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very  happy  to  leave  tbe  subject  to  the  following 
trial.  He  will  purchase  from  Mr.  Lawes  or  his 
agents  the  superphosphate  he  recommends  (and 
which  contains  no  alkalies),  and  the  **  Farmer*'  will 
procure  a  manure  containing  alkalies;  the  best 
crop  and  following  crop  to  decide  the  question.  In 
his  reply  Mr.  Lawes  says  that  he  does  not  especially 
recommend  the  superphosphate  of  Hme  as  the  best 
manure  for  turnips.  To  this  the  writer  can  only 
reply  by  directing  attention  to  the  original  article, 
and  if  it  does  not  recommend  superphosphate  as 
superior  to  everything  else,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  get 
any  meaning  or  sense  from  it.  To  the  above  test 
the  "  Farmer"  will,  in  the  first  place,  leave  the  dis- 
pute, and  after  examining  Mr.  Lawes'  reply  to  the 
"  remarks,"  will  endeavour  to  show  some  addi- 
tional reasons  for  his  own  opinion. 

The  first  thing  in  the  reply  that  requires  notice 
is  the  evident  soreness  felt  by  Mr.  Lawes.    This 
may  partly  be  attributed,  as  already  remarked,  to 
the  fact  of  a  farmer  calling  in  question  any  opinion 
coming  from  such  a  source.    The  paper  which  led 
to  this  discussion  is  the  third  of  a  series  on  similar 
subjects  ;  and  as  none  of  the  others  had  been  no- 
ticed, Mr.  Lawes  appears  to  have  been  taken  quite 
aback  at  his  masterpiece  being  criticised.    Another 
reason  for  the  soreness  and  temper  displayed  in  the 
reply  is,  Mr.  Lawes  had  evidently  felt  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  "  Farmer "  were  unanswerable, 
and  that  the  truth  which  they  exposed  to  view  was 
anything  but  pleasant.    Whether  these  conjectures 
are  correct  or  not,  such  statements  as  the  following 
can  support  no  cause,  namely,  that  Mr.  Lawes'  op- 
ponent is  guilty  of  a   *'  uniform  and  shameless 
avoidance  of  all  the  decencies  of  honest  criticism," 
that  his  critic  "  has  carefully  laid  his  snares,"  and 
that  he  is  "  guilty  of  recklessness  and  audacity  in 
his  misrepresentations."    Mr.  Lawes  is  ''at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  state  of  mind,  &c. ;"  the  ''  Farmer" 
is  also  unable  to  understand  "  the  state  of  mind" 
giving  birth  to  the  above  language    as  anything 
else  than  one  of  extreme  suffering  and  mortifica- 
tion.    Even  Mr.  Lawes  himself  seems  to  think 
such  expressions  need  an  apology ;  for  he  makes  a 
partial  one,  but  qualifies  it  by  saying  that  such  an 
opponent  deserves  them. 

Really,  the  "  Farmer"  must  feel  flattered;  and  it 
is  almost  worth  inquiring  whether  the  person  who 
treats  one  of  the  class  most  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion with  so  little  courtesy  is  fit  to  enter  into  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Lawes  also  endeavours  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  "  remarks,"  by  intimating  that  the  "  Far- 
mer" has  an  ulterior  motive  in  this  discussion. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  prove  it  ?  The 
"  Farmer"  is  a  consumer  of  manures  ;  and  whilst 
even  Mr.  Laweft  himself  admits  that^  "  conne  cte 


as  he  is  commercially  with  manures,  his  remarks 
must  be  received  witlk  great  suspicion,"  does  it, 
then,  need  any  other  motive  than  common  sense  to 
induce  a  consumer  of  manures  to  examine  what 
reason  a  person  "  commercially  connected"  with 
them  has  for  praising  one  kind  and  condemning 
another  ? 

1  St.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lawes 
considers  that  alkalies  are  an  unnecessary  ingi*e- 
dient  in  artificial  manures,  and  in  his  reply  he  en- 
deavours to  show  (2nd)  that  in  the  original  paper  he 
recommends  organic  manures,  such  as  rapecake,  to 
be  used  along  with  superphosphate.  He  quotes 
the  following  sentence  from  his  original  paper 
(page  511),  that  "  the  mixture  of  mineral  manures 
with  organic  gives  the  best  result,  as  far  as  deve- 
lopment was  concerned."  Why  did  he  not  give  a 
little  more  from  the  same  page,  where  he  says  that 
rapecake  "lessens  both  the  weight  of  bulbs  and 
number  of  plants  F"  It  is  rather  diflicult  to  recon- 
cile these  two  opinions. 

Artificial  manures  may  contain  the  following 
substances : — 

1st.  Phosphoric  acid ; 

2nd.  The  alkalies,  as  potash  and  soda ; 

3rd.  The  earths,  lime  aud  magnesia; 

4th.   Organic  matter,  as  rapecake. 

(a)  The  latter,  Mr.  Lawes  says,  "  lessens  both  the 
weight  of  bulb  and  number  of  plants." 

(b)  Magnesia  gave  no  increase  of  crop  when 
tried  along  with  superphosphate. 

(c)  Potash  and  soda  have  been  shown  by  several 
quotations  to  be,  in  Mr.  Lawes'  opinion,  unneces- 
sary, and,  like  the  rape-dust,  always  injurious  to 
the  young  plant. 

(d)  There  is  then  nothing  left  but  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime,  or  superphosphate.  It  is  in  vain  for 
Mr.  Lawes  to  reply  that  he  does  not  recommend 
this  substance  ;  for  everything  else  is  in  some 
part  of  the  report  depreciated,  and  some  evil  from 
theur  use  pointed  out.  It  therefore  becomes  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry,  with  which  of  the  sub- 
stances used  as  manures  Mr.  Lawes  is  "  commer- 
cially connected." 

The  "  Farmer"  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  in  no  way  depreciates  the  value  of 
superphosphate,  but  that  his  opinion  is,  that  no 
farm  can  be  maintained  in  permanent  fertility  with- 
out the  use  of  the  alkalies  along  with  superphos- 
phate. 

This  then  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  question  at 
issue.  We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  Mr.  Lawes 
and  his  defence. 

Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  are  curious,  insomuch 
that  the  experimental  turnips  were  grown  for  four 
or  five  successive  years  on  the  same  soil.  In  com- 
menting on  the  last  year's  growth,  Mr.  Lawes  ad- 
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mite  that  the  superphosphate,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  gave  a  gradually  decreasing  crop  year  after 
year.  Does  not  this  show  the  justness  of  the 
*' Fanner's"  remark,  that  Mr.  Lawes  was  not 
''justified  in  drawing  such  strong  conclusions  re- 
specting the  superior  value  of  superphosphate,"  see- 
ioj^that  none  of  the  other  applications  materially  dif- 
fered from  it  in  this  respect  ?  And  does  it  not  also 
show  that  even  the  supply  of  superphosphate  in  four 
times  the  quantity  ever  used  by  a  farmer  was  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  the  permanent  fertility  of  a 
field,  which  it  should  have  done  if  it  had  been  all 
the  turnip  plant  required  ?  The  explanation  the 
"  Fanner"  would  give  of  this  falling  off  is,  that 
Mr.  Lawes'  field  is  but  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
ordinary  farm.  By  removing  the  turnips  every 
sDccessive  year,  of  course  exhaustion  must  come 
!>oooer  than  on  a  farm ;  but  still  the  cases  are  so  far 
similar  that  they  throw  light  on  each  other. 

1st.  An  ordinary  crop  of  turnips  removes  from 
the  soil  of  one  acre,  according  to  Fresenius — 

lbs. 

Potash 145 

Soda 20 

Lime 34 

Magnesia 17 

216 


Phosphoric  acid 


21 


Ten  tiroes  the  weight  of  alkalies  that  it  does  of 
pbosjihoric  acid.  The  "  Farmer"  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Lawes  could  expect  a  con- 
tinuation of  good  crops  by  the  use  of  super- 
phosphate alone,  or  even  from  his  manures  con- 
taining alkalies  in  equal  proportions  along  with 
superphosphate,  when  we  find  that  he  has  been  re- 
moving both  from  the  experimental  field  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  1,  and  only  adding  them  in 
equal  Again  the  farmer  would  ask.  Is  Mr.  awes 
justified  in  his  conclusions  respecting  alkalies  from 
such  experiments  ? 

2nd.  Such  being  undeniably  the  case  with  all  fields 
from  which  all  the  turnips  are  pulled,  Mr.  Lawes  en- 
deavours to  sliift  the  ground  of  the  argument  by  show- 
ing, in  his  reply,  that  the  whole  of  these  alkalies  are 
restored  to  the  soil  in  the  course  of  the  farm  opera- 
tions, and  that  still  it  is  unnecessary  to  ])urchase 
an/  other  manure  than  superphosphate.  It  is  well 
^no7m  that  it  is  universally  the  practice  to  apply 
all  the  artificial  manure  to  the  fallow  crops;  in  the 
s^uth  of  England  barley  follows,  then  clover, 
manured  with  farm-yard  dung  and  sown  with 
vheat.  In  this  rotation  suppose  all  the  turnips 
pulled  off,  the  barley  and  clover  at  least  get  no 
henefit  from  the  supply  of  alkalies  in  the  usual 
0|>erations  of  the  farm,  because  the  farm-yard 
mavvre  is  not  applied  to  the  land  until  after  they 


are  groum.     We   have    shown  that  there  is  re« 
moved  from  an  acre,  by 

Phosphoric     aii^^u^ 
Acid.         Alkalies. 

lbs.  lbs. 

The  turnip  crop        ....     21  21G 

The  barley  in  com  and  straw )     oo  1 1 « 

requires i    ^^  *^° 

The  clover  requires  ....    36  4G8 

In  the  turcip  crop  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1,  in 
the  barley  3  to  1,  and  in  the  clover  16  to  1 1 

Surely  then  no  farmer  can  doubt  the  advantage  of 
using  aUcalies  along  with  superphosphate  for  his 
turnips  when  we  see  how  much  of  them  is  removed 
in  the  following  crops  before  any  supply  is  given 
in  "  the  operations  of  the  farm." 

3rd.  This,  then,  is  the  position  of  a  farm  where 
the  turnips  are  pulled  off  the  land  and  consumed  by 
cattle  in  folds.  In  the  case  of  land  where  the  tur- 
nips are  consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep  (which 
Mr.  Lawes  assumes  to  be  nearly  universdly  prac- 
ticable), and  where  nothing  is  sold  but  beef, 
mutton,  and  grain,  that  gentleman  again  attempts 
to  prove  that  no  other  manure  is  necessary  than 
superphosphate.  Let  us  first  calculate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  various  substances  removed  in  the  grain 
from  a  farm  consisting  of  100  acres  of  turnips 
(consumed  on  the  premises) ;  100  acres  of  wheat, 
containing  alkalies  l61bs.,  phosphoric  acid  ISlbs. 
per  acre;  100  acres  of  clover  (consumed  on  the 
premises) ;  100  acres  of  oats,  containing  alkalies 
14lbs.,  phosphoric  acid  10  lbs.  per  acre :  or — 

Alkalies.    ^^^^S"' 


lbs. 
In  the  100  acres  of  wheat  1,600 
In  the  1 00  acres  of  oats    .    1 ,400 


lbs. 

1,800 

1,000 


3,000  2,800 

Here  again  we  find  that  more  alkali  is  removed 
than  phosphoric  acid. 

4th.  But  Mr.  Lawes  also  concludes  that  phos- 
phoric acid  is  the  only  substance  removed  by 
fattening  animals.  Tlie  writer  regrets  that  he  is 
unable  to  ascertain  the  relative  amount  of  the 
alkalies  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  our  domesticated  animals  ;  but  as  Liebig 
has  ascertained  the  presence  of  both  potash  and 
soda,  the  one  in  the  flesh  and  the  other  in  the 
blood,  and  as  they  are  known  to  be  present  in 
bones,  the  total  quantity  removed  from  the  soil  by 
fattening  and  growing  animals  must  be  considera- 
ble, when  we  consider  the  weight  of  cattle  removed 
from  a  farm  every  year. 

Tlie  value  of  a  crop  of  turnips  may  be  estimated 
at  £5  per  acre ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  sheep 
eat  them  on  the  ground  or  cattle  consume  them  in 
the  fold,  there  is  for  every  acre  £5  of  increase  value 
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in  blood,  fleBli,  and  bones.  Suppose  this  be 
reckoned  at  6d.  per  lb.,  we  have  200lb8.  of  bones, 
flesh,  &c.,  removed  by  an  acre  of  turnips.  As  a 
large  portion  of  the  hay  is  consumed  by  the  work- 
horses, suppose  we  reckon  it  at  only  £2  per  acre 
(or  half  its  value),  we  have  in  like  manner  SOlbs. 
of  beef  or  mutton  removed  from  one  acre ;  so  that 
upon  the  fann  of  400*  acres,  in  addition  to  the 
3,000lb8.  of  alkalies  and  2,800lb8.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  grain,  we  have  removed  by  the— 

lbs. 
100  acres  of  turnips  20,000  of  beef  or  mutton. 
100  ditto      hay         8,000   ditto  ditto 

Total     .     .     28,000  lbs. 

The  alkalies  in  this  roust  be  considerable,  and 
the  farmer  would  be  obliged  by  Mr.  Lawes  inform- 
ing him  where  he  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  them 
present.  For  the  present  leaving  this  part  of  the 
question,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
amount  removed  in  the  grain,  and  absolutely  lost  to 
the  farir^  To  supply  the  3,000lb8.  of  alkalies 
in  the  way  the  farmer  would  recommend  there 
would  require  to  be  purchased  between  three  and 
four  tons  of  the  salts*  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  to 
supply  the  2,800lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  suppose 
Mr.  Lawes'  superphosphate  be  calculated  as  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  (which  is 
much  more  than  the  average),  it  will  require  nearly 
eight  tons  to  maintain  the  farm  of  400  acres  in  per- 
roanent  fertility,  or  about- 
Alkaline  salt  .  .  $  cwt.  per  acre. 
Superphosphate      .  li    „        „ 

Total  .  .  .     2i    „        „ 

And  that,  too,  without  ner  calculating  the  amount 
present  in  the  28,000/65.  of  beef  and  mutton, 

Mr.  Lawes  says  that  the  amount  of  potash,  &c., 
present  in  the  turnip  may  be  removed  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  This  differs  from  Frese- 
nius,  who  shows  that  the  cereals  would  remove  it 
in  about  ten  years.  Suppose,  however,  we  take  the 
longer  period,  what  must  the  condition  of  those 
farms  be  from  whence  the  grain  has  been  sold  for 
centuries  ? 

When  pressed  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Lawes  re- 
commends that  this  deficiency  should  be  made  up 
by  the  purchase  of  rape  and  linseed.  Has  he  ever 
calculated  how  much  of  these  substances  would  be 
required  to  keep  up  the  fertility — 

Linseed  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  alkali. 
Rape  say  about  3t  ditto. 

So  that  to  supply  the  loss  of  3,000lbs.   of  alkali, 
there   would  require  300,000lbs.  =  130  tons  of 

•  Calculating'them  as  containing  30  per  cent, 
t  The  linseed    is  given    on  the  authority   of 
Fresenius  ;  the  rape  is  an  approximation. 


linseed,  or  45  tons  of  rape,  instead  of  three  or  four 
tons  of  alkaline  salts,  as  above  recommended. 
Perhaps  Mr.  I^wes  will  be  kind  enough  to  point 
out  one  400-acre  farm  in  Great  Britain  which  pur- 
chases 130  tons  of  linseed  or  4  5  tons  of  rape. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Mr.  Lawes  was  not  justi- 
fied in  coming  to  such  conclusions,  even  from  his 
own  experiments ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  now 
made  equally  clear  that  he  has  failed  to  show  by 
the  review  of  the  general  operations  of  the  farm, 
that  superphosphate  alone  is  suflficient  to  keep  the 
farm  in  fertility— and  that,  too,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ;  how  must  it  then  be 
when  the  turnips  are  removed,  and  hay  sold  as 
it  is  over  many  1000  acres  in  England? 

Another  reason  for  adding  the  alkalies  in  a  soluble 
state  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  turnip. 
It  has  been  found  that  superphosphate  (or  soluble 
phosphoric  acid)  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  in- 
soluble bones ;  and  as  the  turnip  is,  of  all  the  plants 
grown  by  the  farmer,  that  which  soonest  arrires  at 
maturity — sown  in  June  and  removed  in  Novem- 
ber— it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  must  be  of  im- 
portance that  all  the  other  mineral  ingredients  be 
placed  in  the  soil  in  a  soluble  state,  more  C8i)ecially 
as  we  have  shown  that  ten  times  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  are  required.  If  soluble  phosphoric  acid  be 
useful,  so  must  sdluble  alkalies. 

The  only  reply  Mr.  Lawes  makes  to  the  writer's 
assertion,  that  he  was  not  justified  in  his  conclu- 
sions from  his  experiments  with  alkalies,  because 
he  tried  them  along  with  bones,  and  in  comparison 
with  superphosphate,  is,  that  it  is  a  misprint,  and 
that  he  meant  to  try  them  along  with  superphos- 
phate. This  is  a  nice  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  and 
is  his  reply  to  that  part  of  the  discussion. 

One  extract  more  from  the  reply,  and  we  have 
done:— "ITie  next  table,"  says  Mr.  Lawes,  "is 
brought  forward  to  test  the  whole  by  the  cost  of 
the  application.  The  ignorance  or  wilful  misgui- 
dance which  has  instigated  the  putting  of  the 
question  in  this  attractive  form  before  the  fanner, 
whichever  it  be,  is  equally  despicable  in  such  as 
presume  to  be  his  monitor."  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  '*  Farmer"  to  have  entered  on  this  part  of 
the  question,  as  he  has  done  the  previous ;  but  this 
paper  is  getting  too  lengthy,  and  he  may  surely 
say  that  "  the  state  of  mind"  which  could  produce 
such  language  as  the  above  is  most  unenviable,  and 
is  a  sure  sign  of  being  utterly  unable  to  answer  the 
arguments  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
superphosphates  are  not  the  cheapest  turnip  pro- 
ducers. We  repeat  this  conclusion,  apologizing  to 
Mr.  Lawes  for  the  presumption  of  a  '*  farmer 
questioning  the  dogmas,  and  exposing  the  igno- 
rance, of  one  "  commercially  connected  "  with 
manures,  and  we  here  present  the  farmers  with  ^ 
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summary  of  the  experiments  showing  weight  ap- 
plied, cost  of  application,  &c,,  &c. — 

Cost  of 
Weight  applied.    Percwt.    application 
Kxp.  No.  15. — 11 30  lbs.  at    68...£3    5  per  acre. 


>» 


99 


» 


3f 


16.— 1040 
17.— 1290 
18.— 1156 
21.—  800 


» 


99 


9» 


9» 


48...     1  17 

148...    7  15 

68.. .    3  2 

48.6d.l  11 


j> 


>» 


» 


99 


By  means  of  such  experiments^where  the  quan- 
tity applied  varies  between  7  cwt.  and  1 1  cwt.  the 
cost  per  cwt.  varies  between  48.  and  148.,  and  the 
cost  per  acre  varies  between  £1  lis.  and  £7  158. — 
does  Mr.  Lawes  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  which 
is  the    cheapest  turnip   producer ;    and  I  need 
scarcely  say  which  he  says  is  the  best  in  this  re- 
spect.   It  is  the  superphosphate  applied  at  the  rate 
of  7  cwt.  per  acre,  and  at  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  it  is 
compared  with  the  alkaline  mixture.  No.  17,  which 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  1 1  cwt.  per  acre,  and  at 
14s.  per  cwt.    Is  this  a  fair  trial?    They  should, 
at  the  least,  have  been  tried  at  the  same  cost  per 
acre.    But  Mr.  Lawes  says  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  ascertadn  which  is  the  cheapest  turnip  producer ; 
then  why  does  he  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
matter  ?     To  a  *'  farmer"  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
question  at  all  interesting,  and  the  writer  thinks 
that  Mr.  Lawes'  attachment  to  the  superphosphate 
has  here  led  him  off  his  guard.    He  first  asserts 
that  this  is  not  his  object,  and  then  triumphantly 
says  that  even  as  a  cheap  turnip  producer  the  super- 
phosphate outstrips  all  its  competitors.    This  con- 
clusion we  have  shown  to  be  drawn  from  very  un- 
fair comparison,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
versed if  properly  tried. 

llie  writer  quoted  from  Liebig  in  support  of  his 
opinion  respecting  the  importance  of  alkali;  also  from 
the  eicperiments  (but  without  agreeing  with  them),  of 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Main,  as  somewhat  strangely  arriving 
at  the  directly  opposite  opinion  from  Mr.  Lawes,  re- 
specting the  value  of  alkalies ;  and  from  Mr.  Moffat's 
paper  on  Turnip  Culture,  as  having  expressed  a 
similar  opinion  to  that  maintained  by  the  writer. 
The  first,  Mr.  Lawes  does  not  venture  to  gainsay ; 
OD  the  second  he  says  he  knows  nothing,  so  the 
writer  would  recommend  a  perusal;  and  on  the 
third,  he  says  that  Mr.  Moffat's  "  conclusions  can 
easily  be  shown  to  be  owing  to  fallacies,  and  not 
dependent  on  fads.*'  Mr.  Lawes  wishes  for  an  op- 
ponent '* acknowledged  and  creditable;"  and  yet, 
though  Mr.  Lawes*  conclusions  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  Mr.  Moffat's,  he  merely  contents  him- 
self with  saying  that  gentleman's  opinions  are 
'*  fallacies,"  but  not  a  word  of  argument  on  the 
subject. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  question  is  an  important  one :  as  Mr.  Lawes 


himself  says,  the  point  at  issue  is  "  Should  arti- 
ficial manures  for  the  turnip  crop  contain  alkalies 
or  not  ?" 

Mr.  Lawes  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  they 
should  not,  first  by  experiment,  and  secondly  by  rea- 
soning from  the  practice  of  agriculture.  To  this 
we  have  replied — first,  that  his  experiment  was  not 
a  fair  one ;  secondly,  that  his  conclusions  were  un- 
warranted even  by  his  own  experiments;  thirdly,  that 
they  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of  agriculture ; 
and  fourthly,  we  have  offered  to  leave  the  question 
to  the  test  of  experiment — as  we  are  con\dnced 
of  the  correctness  of  our  own  views.  As  far  as 
possible  we  have  avoided  *'  presumption"  or  any- 
thing ''  despicable"  in  the  discussion;  always 
remembering  that  our  position  is  a  "  farmer,"  and 
that  our  opponent  is  Mr.  Lawes  ! 

Besides  Mr.  Lawes,  the  writer  has  met  another 
opponent  in  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal. 
This  defender  of  Mr.  Lawes  himself  admits,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Mr.  Lawes  "  pushes 
his  deductions  too  far."  From  this  the  editor 
passes  on  through  a  series  of  arguments  not  much 
unlike  Mr.  Lawes,  and  to  which  we  shall  not  again 
reply,  and  perhaps  would  scarcely  have  entered 
into  the  controversy,  more  especially  as  the  editor 
says  "  he  does  not  care  who  is  right  or  who  is 
wrong."  Unfortunately  for  himself,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  question,  he  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  chemis- 
try, which,  if  pointed  out  to  him,  may  perhaps  save 
him  a  little  blush  some  other  time. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  writer  against 
Mr.  Lawes,  in  the  November  No.  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine,  is,  that  the  mixture  in  which  he  tested 
the  value  of  alkalies  really  contained  none,  as  such. 
This  the  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  undertakes 
to  prove  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  paragrajih. 
He  says  that  400  lbs.  of  bones  consist  of — 

«  Phosphate  of  hme    290  lbs.,  or  90  lbs.  of  lime, 

and  200  lbs.  of 


phosphoric  acid. 

Lime 38 

Sulphate  of  lime, 
&c 72 

400  lbs. 
''  Now,  the  first  effect  of  the  mixture  of  the  acid 
with  this  will  be  to  charge  one-half  of  this  lime 
with  double  its  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  or 
45  lbs.  of  lime  will  unite  with  200  lbs.  of  acid.  The 
total  lime  that  wiU  be  left  for  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  will  therefore  be  83  lbs.  This  will 
unite  with  119  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  form  sul- 
phate of  lime.  There  will  then  be  left  281  lbs.  of 
acid,  which  will  unite  with  224  lbs.  of  soda ;  and 
assuming  the  soda-ash  was  anything  like  pure, 
there  would  be  91  lbs.  of  soda  left  as  free  alkali. 
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Now,  as  a  four-course  rotation  does  not  carry  off 
more  than  54  lbs.  soda,  as  much  free  alkali  was 
added  by  Mr.  Lawes  as  would  supply  all  the  crops 
for  eight  years,  so  that  Mr.  Lawes  might  properly 
call  this  experiment  a  trial  of  the  alkalies." — {Far* 
mer*8  Journal,  Nov.,  18     ). 

Tlie  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  the  above 
composition  of  bones  has  been  procured,  as  it  is 
very  incorrect.  It  is,  however,  to  the  composition 
of  the  290  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime  that  we  would 
direct  attention :  it  is  not  a  compound  of 

90  lbs.  lime 
200        phosphoric  acid 


290 


but  a  compound  of  145  lbs.  lime 

145        phosphoric  acid 


290 


And  furthermore,  the  editor,  in  his  innocence  of 
soda-ash,  calculates  it  as  pure  soda ;  whereas,  the 
very  best  only  contains  50  per  cent.,  and  the  writer 
is  much  deceived  if  that  sold  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses contains  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  real 
alkali.  The  editor  makes  out  that  when  the  400  lbs. 
of  bone-dust  and  the  420  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixed  together,  and  then  315  lbs.  of  soda  added, 
that  there  will  be  enough  acid  left  to  neutralize 
224  lbs.  of  soda,  leaving  9 1  lbs.  free.  Tliis  can 
scarcely  happen  when  there  is  not  more  than 
150  lbs.  of  free  soda  to  begin  with,  and  probably 
not  so  much. 

Before  making  his  "  bow"  to  the  editor,  the 
writer  thanks  him  for  the  notice  he  has  taken  of 
his  paper,  and  assures  him  that  though  he  may 
have  confuted  Mr.  Moffat's  opinion  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  as  he  has  scarcely  done  so  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  one  else,  the  writer  will  allow  that 
gentleman's  opinion  to  stand  as  corroborative  of  his 
own.  Also,  as  the  said  editor  seems  to  be  rather  ob- 
livious as  to  the  meaning  of  bone-dust,  if  he  will 
send  to  any  bone«mill  he  will  soon  find  that  bone- 
dust  is  not  the  animal  matter  of  bones,  but  bones 
reduced  to  a  state  of  powder  I  The  editor,  in  con- 
clusion, says,  that  "  We  know  not  who  the  writer 
T.  L.  C.  may  be — he  calls  himself  a  farmer."  And 
why  should  he  not  call  himself  a  farmer  ?  It  is 
really  amusing  to  the  writer  to  see  how  much  the 
powers  that  be  are  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  farmer 
expressing  his  opinions. 

There  can  be  no  one  to  whom  the  question  of 
manures  can  be  so  important  as  the  farmer,  except 
it  be  the  manufacturer :  to  the  first,  quality  is  the 
consideration;  and  to  the  second,  cheapness.  It 
was  with  a  sincere  and  honest  wish  to  procure 
information  on  this  subject  that  induced  the  writer 
to  question  Mr.  Lawes'  conclusions  and  assertions; 


and  he  must  now,  in  conclusion,  also  thank  tbat 
gentleman  for  his  notice  of  the  "Farmer's"  Remarks. 
Mr.  Lawes  might  justly  have  held  himself  excused 
from  answering  an  anonymous  attack :  that  he  has 
done  so  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  Mr.  Lawes  felt  himself  uncomfortably  situated 
when  fairly  exhibited  to  the  farmers  whom  he  in- 
tended to  enlighten. 

Mr.  Lawes  has,  we  believe,  promised  the  infliction 
of  another  article  on  Agricultural  chemistry.  We 
are  satisfied  it  will  never  see  the  hght — the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  never  agsdn 
be  disgraced  with  such  worthless  Scientific  Informa- 
tion. Thanks  to  Mr.  Lawes'  reply,  too  much  at- 
tention has  now  been  directed  to  the  matter  :  it  will 
never  happen  again .  Should,  however,  Mr.  Lawes  still 
persist  in  his  intention,  let  him  take  the  advice  of  a 
farmer  for  once.  1st,  Don't  presume  to  call  his 
writings  Agricultural  Chemistry;  2ndly,  Write 
common  sense ;  3rdly,  Drop  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing favourite  expressions,  as  they  have  no  meaning. 
For  instance: — "The  climatic  character  of  the 
season  is  not  only  in  itself  a  resource,  but  an  essen- 
tial agent."  Again,  the  words  "  agency  and  sup- 
ply" are  repeated  so  often  that  we  begin  to  think 
that  Mr.  Lawes  has  got  an  idea  into  his  head  that 
some  such  process  goes  on  in  the  soil  as  one 
"  commercially  connected  with  manures"  would 
adopt  if  he  had  a  "  good  supply"  on  hand ;  he 
would  in  such  a  case  employ  "agents"  to  assist  him 
to  dispose  of  his  stock.  The  "  Farmer"  has  heard 
of  stimulating  manures,  but  never  of  any  substances 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  bagmen  before  :  it  is  a  new 
and  striking  feature  in  agricultural  chemistry.  A 
little  further  on  he  again  says  : — "  Were  we  to 
depend  upon  mere  supply  of  constituents  for  actual 
conversion  into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  we  should 
expect  that  the  farm-yard  manure,"  &c.,  &c. ; 
''  but  agency  as  distinguished  from  mere  supply," 
&c.  Again  (page  509)  he  says : — **  Agency  as  well 
as  supply  is  an  essential  element ;  but  the  direct 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  that  it  is  both  a 
constituent  and  an  agent"  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  phosphoric  acid  is  the  only  substance  com- 
bining these  two  remarkable  properties.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  perfect:—"  The  more  the  nitro- 
genous condition  of  manuring  prevails  over  the 
carljonaceous,  the  more  will  vascularity,  and  the 
less  will  special  deposition,  be  enhanced." 

Was  not  the  farmer  correct  when  he  said  that 
Mr.  Lawes'  paper  in  many  places  rivalled  the 
writings  of  the  old  alchemists  in  absurdity?  But 
in  the  following  he  even  exceeds  hims^f : — "  The 
highly  vascular  seed-forming  turnip  is  to  the  less 
vascular  bulb-forming  one,  as  the  well-conditioned 
breeding  or  working  animal  is  to  the  stall  fatting 
one."    This  is  a  nice  specimen  of  agricultural  che- 
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mlstiy,  offered  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  farmers 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

One  quotation  more.  He  says  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  "  there  will  be  found  not  only 
the  actual  and  fixed,  but  also  the  prospectively 
possible  constituents ;  the  latter  as  yet  only  in  a 
vehicular  condition,  and  little  influenced  by  the  se- 
lective and  approximative  powers  of  the  organism." 
This  would  only  be  spoiled  by  comment. 


To  his  brother  farmers  T.  L.  C.  respectfully  offers 
the  above  remarks;  and  requesting  Mr.  Lawes  not 
to  think  them  presumptive  or  despicable,  he  warns 
him,  along  ^vith  some  others,  that  unless  they  mend 
their  agricultural  chemistry — 


(( 


There  is  a  chiel  amang  them  takin'  notes. 
And  FAITH  he'll  print  them." 

T.  L.  C. 


ON  THE  PROPORTIONS  IN  WHICH  LIME  IS  PRESENT  IN  DIFFERENT  SOILS. 


BY     CUTHBERT    W.     JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    F.B.8. 


It  18  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
practical  farmer,  to  determine  the  proportion  in 
▼hich  lime  may  beneficially  exist  in  a  soil.  It  is 
one  on  which  widely  different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained ;  and  yet  it  is  on  the  correct  determination 
of  this  that  the  extent  either  of  lime  or  chalk 
to  be  employed  must  materially  depend.  It  appears 
difficult  indeed,  at  first  sight,  to  reconcile  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  farmers  of  the  great  southern 
chalk  formation — who  very  commonly,  and  bene- 
ficially, at  once  deepen  their  soils  by  ploughing  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches  below  the  thin  surface  soil, 
into,  and  turning  up  the  chalk — with  that  of  many 
of  the  north  of  England  farmers,  who  have,  by  long 
repeated  dressings  with  lime,  rendered  their  lands 
less  fertile ;  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  too  apt  to 
believe  that  this  is  owing  to  the  proportion  of  lime 
in  the  soil  having  gradually  become  too  large. 
The  extent  to  which  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
exists  in  a  soil,  however,  seems  to  bear  a  much  less 
direct  relation  to  its  fertility  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  ordinary  mineral  substances  of  which  all 
coltivated  lands  are  composed.  Davy  long  since 
gare  the  composition  of  several  soils  containing 
widely  different  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  yet 
were  of  well  known  fertility.  Very  recently  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  Johnston  has  directed  his  useful  re- 
searches to  the  same  question ;  and  his  papers  on 
lime  abound  with  the  most  vsduable  and  practical 
observations  (Quar.  Jour.  Agri.,  1848,  p.  407).  In 
alludinf(  to  the  practice  of  ploughing  into  the  sub- 
stratnm  of  chalk,  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
he  remarks: — "When  from  five  to  seven  inches  of 
pnre  chalk  are  brought  up  and  mixed  with  an 
upper  soil  of  only  six  inches  deep,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  mixed 
!^i]  must  be  very  great.  And  since  these  soils  so 
deepened  become,  under  skilful  management,  more 
productive  than  before ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
^I'at  the  presence  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  car- 


bonate of  lime  will  not  alone  prevent  any  soil  from 
yielding  good  crops." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  in 
sending  me  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  of  such  a 
field  near  Croydon,  I  have  found  it  to  contain  4 1 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  crum- 
bled chalk.  The  natural  soil  of  the  plains  of  Athens 
in  Greece,  which  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
but  is  liable  when  the  dry  season  arrives  to  be 
covered  over  with  a  crust  of  saline  matter  which 
prevents  its  growing  grass,  was  also  analyzed  by 
Professor  Johnston,  and  found  to  contain  very 
nearly  as  much  lime  as  the  chalk  soil  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Davis.  "  We  conclude,  therefore,"  adds  the 
Professor,  "that  as  much  as  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
soil  may  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  without  its 
being  by  this  cause  rendered  unproductive."  The 
soil  from  Athens  contained,  per  cent. — 

Organic  matter 5.75 

Salts  soluble  in  water  (common  salt  and  sul- 
phate of  soda).  • 0.20 

Gypsum o.l8 

Oxides  of  iron    2.91 

Alumina 2.35 

Carbonate  of  lime  (finely  divided  limestone)  38.08 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.73 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.03 

Siliceous  matter 50.33 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  some  soils  contain  is  remarkable  for 
its  smallness.  Thus  the  rich  marsh  lands  of  Hol- 
stein  and  East  Friesland  were  found  by  Sprengel 
to  contain  only  the  following  amount  per  cent. : — 

The  soil  of  the  marsh  lands  of  Holstein,  only     0.2 
The  salt  marshes  of  East  Friesland   0.6 

But,  as  Professor  Johnston  very  correctly  adds, 
''  many  causes  may  contribute  to  furnish  such  soils 
with  a  constant  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sufH- 
cient  for  all  the  demands  of  the  crops  they  produce. 
The  floodings  to  which  these  lands  are  subject,  or 
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the  supplies  of  water  that  arc  constantly  brought 
into  them  from  beneath^  no  doubt  contribute  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  permanent  richness  of 
the  soil  they  bear.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  farmer 
attributes  the  evils  of  over-liming  to  the  presence  of 
any  particular  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil,  he 
adopts  a  very  natural^  but  a  very  erroneous,  con- 
clusion." 

As  I  recently  had  occasion  to  remark  in  another 
agricultural  periodical  (Bell's  Messenger),  that 
this  is  not  the  real  cause  might  be  seen  by  a  little 
calculation  if  the  farmer  only  subtracted  from  the 
amount  of  lime  applied  to  a  soil :  the  proportion  re- 
moved from  it— first,  by  the  crops;  secondly,  dis- 
solved in  the  drainage  waters ;  and  lastly,  the  very 
considerable  proportion  abounding  naturally  in  the 
most  valuable  cultivated  soils:  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  amount  of  lime  applied  to  a  soil  in  a  long 
course  of  years  could  hardly  operate  mjuriously  by 
causing  an  undue  proportion  in  the  soil  of  this  ever 
essentially  present  earth.  But  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusion  does  not  rest  upon  mere  calculation. 
Professor  Johnston  (Quar.  Jour.  Agri.,  1 848,  p. 
530)  has  in  his  own  practical  and  scientific  way 
shown  by  analysis,  that  certain  "  over-limed  "  soils 
do  not  owe  their  decreased  fertility  to  the  largeness 
of  their  proportion  of  lime.  He  describes  these 
supposed  effects  in  someportionsof  Scotland, on  thin 
moorish  soils,  or  on  reclaimed  peat,  as  apparent  in 
rendering  the  land  hollow  to  the  tread,  so  much  so 
that  the  foot  sometimes  sinks  into  it ;  the  soil  is 
open,  light,  and  porous,  'rumips  and  barley  grow 
well  upon  it ;  oats  and  clover  refuse  to  yield  profit- 
able returns.  It  is,  in  fact,  too  light  and  open  for 
these  last  named  crops,  which  require  a  certain  de- 
gree of  tenacity  in  the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are 
to  fix  themselves.  "  This  condition  of  the  soil," 
adds  Professor  Johnstone,  "  is  usually  ascribed  to 
too  large  additions  of  lime  being  made,  and  the 
expression  over-limed  applied  to  land  in  this  state 
seems  to  imply  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  lime 
is  still  actually  contained  in  it.  With  the  view  of 
ascertaining  how  far  this  is  really  the  case,  I  pro- 
cured from  Ballindalloch,  in  Banffshire,  several 
specimens  of  soil  in  this  light,  porous,  over-limed 
condition,  in  which  they  were  incapable  of  growing 
oats  and  clover.  The  following  were  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  100  parts  of  three  of  the  specimens — 

No.  I.      No.  II.  No.  III. 

Organic  matter    10.29  . .  9.54  . .  5.65 

Soluble  salts     0.45  . .  0.15  . .  0.50 

Oxides  of  iron 2.49  . .  3.68  . .  0.50 

Alumina 1.71  ..  2.54  ..  1.11 

Carbonate  of  lime   ....  1.40  ..  0.69  ..  1.10 

Oxide  of  manganese   . .  —    . .  0,72  . .  — 
Insoluble  matter,  chiefly 

sand 81.77  ..',82.79..  91.20" 


We  see,  then,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  existing  in  these  three  specimens 
amounted  to  only  1.40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lowest 
only  0.69.  Now  compare  that  with  the  analysis  of 
good  soil,  and  see  in  how  much  larger  a  proportion 
the  lime  is  often  found  in  them.  For  instance,  let 
us  refer  to  the  analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  a 
very  productive  field  at  Sutton,  in  Norfolk,  made 
by  Professor  Lyon  Playfair  (Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  6, 
p.  577).  He  found  in  100  parts  of  the  surface 
soil — 

Organic  matter 2.43 

Hydrate  water   2.60 

Carbonic  acid    0.92 

Sulphuric  acid 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid 0.38 

Silicic  acid  and  silica 81 .26 

Peroxide  of  iron. 3.41 

Alumina < 3.58 

Lime 1.28 

Magnesia    1.12 

Potash    0.80 

Soda   1.50 

Chlorine a  trace 

Loss  on  analysis 0.63 


100.00 


In  the  same  proportion  of  the  subsoil — 

Organic  matters  free  from  ammonia   . .  1 .20 

Hydrate  water   2.60 

Carbonic  acid 0.04 

Silica 82.55 

Peroxide  of  iron "., 3.70 

Lime 0.69 

Magnesia    1.55 

Alumina 4.4S 

Potash    0.60 

Soda   1.10 

Chlorine 1.26 

Sulphuric  acid   .  • 0.1 6 

Phosphoric  acid a  trace 

Loss  on  analysis 0.07 


100.00 


This  valuable  Norfolk  soil  then  contained  3.5S 
per  cent,  of  lime,  and  even  its  subsoil  0.69  per  cent. ; 
but  other  rich  soils  contain  carbonate  of  hme  in 
much  larger  proportions.  The  soil  at  Sheffield 
Place,  in  Sussex,  so  remarkable  for  the  growth  of 
fine  oaks,  contained  3  per  cent.  In  the  fine  wheat 
soils  of  West  Drayton,  in  Middlesex,  he  found  more 
than  10  per  cent. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  large  propor- 
tion of  lime  which  is  added  to  the  soil  that  causes 
those  lands  which  are  said  to  be  over-limed  to  be 
impoverished.  "  The  results  of  the  analysis,"  ob- 
serves Professor  Johnston,  when  commenting  ui)on 
the  examination  of  the  three  specimens  whose 
analysis  we  have  given,  "  show  that  so  far  from  the 
proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil  being  excessive,  it  i^ 
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in  reafity  deficient.  The  evil  called  over-liming  is 
therefore,  a  mechanical,  and  not  a  chemical  one. 
The  extreme  openness  of  the  soil  has  been  brought 
on  by  prolonged  ploughing,  and  too  frequent  crop- 
ping with  com.  An  opposite  procedure^  therefore, 
most  be  adopted,  and  mechanical  means  employed, 
by  which  a  gradual  solidification  may  be  effected. 
For  the  purpose  several  methods  are  to  be  recom- 
mended— such  as  eating  off  the  turnips  and  clover 
with  sheep.  This  method  is,  in  fact,  foimd  to 
solidify  it  at  Ballindalloch,  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  bearing  oats."  And  as  the  Professor  says  in 
another  phice, ''  One  of  the  most  injurious  accom- 
paniments of  over-liming  is  the  exhaustion  of  the 
land,  which  the  application  of  lime  in  repeated 
doses  for  a  succession  of  years  has  hitherto  almost 
always  produced.  The  frequent  ploughing  and 
limuig  have  taken  place  in  order  to  force  from  the 
land  frequent  crops  of  com.  While  the  land  was 
becoming  lighter,  therefore,  it  was  also  becoming 
poorer,  and  the  full  results  of  over-liming  arise  out 
of  the  operation  of  these  two  causes  conjoined. 
While,  therefore,  the  steps  above  recommended  are 
taken  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  mechanical  firm- 
ness, others  no  less  necessary  must  be  taken  to 
bring  back  the  chemical  richness  of  the  soil,  before 
the  highest  fertility  of  which  it  is  capable  can  be 
successfully  secured.  The  ordinary  way  of  applying 
the  lime  is  to  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
This  is  not  always  the  best  mode.  The  application 
of  lime  to  the  soil  in  the  state  of  compost,  as  with 
earth  or  peat,  is  commonly  attended  with  very 
beneficial  results.  But  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  add  it 
to  farm-yard  manures  or  animsd  substances  in 
general.  As  Davy  long  since  remarked  (Elem.  Ag. 
Chemistry,  p.  320),  the  operation  of  the  lime  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases,  and  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  animal  matter.  Lime  forms  a  kind 
of  insoluble  soap  with  oily  matters,  and  then  gra- 
dually decomposes  them^  by  separating  from  them 


oxygen  and  carbon ;  it  always  destroys  to  a  certain 
extent  the  efficacy  of  animal  manures,  either  by 
combining  with  certain  of  their  elements  or  by 
giving  to  them  new  arrangements.  "  Lime  should 
never,"  he  continues,  "be  applied  with  animal 
manures,  unless  they  are  too  rich,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  noxious  effluvia."  "On  this 
point,"  continues  Professor  Johnston  (Quar.  Jour., 
p.  612),  "  I  add  only  one  other  observation.  Quick- 
lime  has  the  effect  of  disengaging  and  setting  free 
the  ammonia  from  guano,  and  from  fermenting 
manures.  It  is  a  pradent,  therefore,  and  a  safer 
practice  to  apply  the  lime  some  short  time  before  or 
after  such  manures  have  been  laid  upon  the  land. 
Where  the  soil  is  moist,  and  abounds  in  vegetable 
matter,  there  may  not  be  much  loss,  should  tlie 
lime  and  other  manures  come  in  contact  beneath 
its  surface ;  but  in  dry  soils,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  land,  the  admixture  of  the  two  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  After  the  lime  has  been  8om~e 
time  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  has  be- 
come converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  it  canexerciee 
no  injurious  effect  upon  any  kind  of  manure." 

The  results  of  these  laborious  examinations  of  the 
chemical  philosopher,  will  be  applied  by  the  prac- 
tical farmer  in  the  way  the  great  chemists  I  have 
referred  to  intended.  It  is  an  old  observation, 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  more  than  half 
its  cure ;  and  such  a  remark  well  apphes  to  the 
manifold  difficulties,  the  many  inexplicable  pheno- 
mena, by  which  the  farmer  is  so  constantly  en« 
circled.  To  those  who  sometimes  contend  that 
science  can  afford  the  farmer  but  little  aid,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  little  paper  affords  perhaps  a  sufficient 
answer.  The  results  of  the  several  chemical  ex- 
aminations it  contains  will  surely  serve  to  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  even  the  most  intense  lover  of 
entirely  practical  farming,  that  such  unaided  know- 
ledge not  seldom  leads  its  owners  to  conclusions 
equally  erroneous  and  profitless. 
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The  December  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
pUce  on  Saturday,  5th  ult.,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the 
Society's  House,  Hanover-square.  In  the  absence  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker,  called  to  the  Chair.  Among  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the'  Society  present,  we  observed  the  Earl  of 
Yarborongh,  Col.  Chidloner,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Shaw,  Professor  Simonds,  &c., 
&c.,  Sec, 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the 
foUowiDg  Report  from  the  Council  :^ 

REPORT. 

Tttt  Coancfl  bate  to  report  to  the  Members,  on  the  occa- 
uoo  of  tbeir  present  December  Meeting,  that  during  the  past 
hair-year  44  of  their  Members  have  died,  and  105  have  ceased 


to  belong  to  the  Society ;  while  134  new  Members  have  been 
elected  :  so  that  the  Society  now  consists  of^ 

91  Life  Governors, 
181  Anuusl  QoYernors, 
661  Life  Members, 
5232  Annual  Members,  and 
21  Honorary  Membeis ; 
making  a  total  of  6186  Members  on  the  list  of  the  Society  at 
the  present  time. 

llie  vacancy  in  the  Council,  occasioned  by  the  lamented 
decease  of  Mr.  Harvey,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  John  Hodgetts  Foley,  of  Prestwood,  M.P. 

In  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
the  day  for  the  periodical  Meetings  of  the  Council  has  been 
changed  from  Wednesday  to  Tuesday. 

The  Council  regret  to  inform  the  Society,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amount  of  unpaid  subscriptions,  they  have 
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b««i  under  the  ntceuitj  of  borroaiag  money  of  Uieir  buiken 

to  meet  the  liibilitia  conicquent  upon  the  York  Meeting; 
■nd,  in  Older  to  prevent  the  recurrcoce  of  i  limilir  iticonTe- 
nience.  they  hare  emposeml  the  Finance  Corataittec  to  tike 
immeditte  %Upt  for  obtaininK  the  •ritan.  and  for  ucuring  a 
more  regular  payment  of  lUMcriptiont  in  (nture.  With  the 
ujiB  tiev,  the  Couonl  have  reiolced,  that  henctforvaid  no 
Journal  ahaJI  be  tent  to  any  Member  whose  lubicription 

lilt  of  thoie  Mcmben  from  whom  any  lubicription  ahaU  be  due 
on  (he  Saturday  nut  followin;  the  Monthly  Meetii^g  of  the 
Council  in  Anguit,  iliall  b«  luipended  in  the  Couudl 
Koom,  the  namei  to  be  cUued  according  to  the  Countia  ia 
which  the  Memben  reiide,  with  the  amooDt  due  from  each 
Tilaced  oppotite  to  hit  name.  In  the  moan  time,  the  Fiimnc« 
Commitlee  are  etigtged  in  miking  an  accurate  iniatigation  into 
the  income  and  eipenditun  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  of  re- 
porting the  retult  to  the  Council  The  Couodl  would  fuither 
■nggeit  to  the  Memben  generally,  that  it  would  greatlyimproFe 
the  Bnancial  poiitioD  of  the  Bodety,  and  hdlitate  their  pro- 
ceediu^,  if  all  lubicriptiona  were  paid  to  the  banken  on  the 
tit  of  January  in  each  year,  either  by  a  general  order  to  the 
hanken  of  the  member,  or  by  cheque  or  post-oCSce  order  ad- 
dieiKd  to  the  Eecretiry.  The  Council  offer  to  the  memben 
tliCM  auggationi  with  the  greater  confidence  becauae  they 
find,  by  their  tecrnt  circular,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  aia 
of  irrear  there  ii  erery  ttilliognCM  to  meet  the  liewa  and 
wishei  of  the  Council  on  the  tubjecl. 

The  Council  liaie  the  aatiifaction  of  finding  that  the  Treaiury 
Itegidation  to  which  they  alluded  in  their  lait  report,  for  the 
tianimiuion  of  hooka  through  the  pofltoCQce  directly  to  the 
partiei  addreued,  ii  likely  to  prove  an  inialiiable  aid  in  tlie 
immediate  and  certain  diitribution  of  the  Journal  among  the 
memben,  howeier  remotely  aitualed,  and  free  of  charge.  Tht 
fint  iiaue  of  the  Journal  in  Augnit  Uat.  imder  theie  nev  re- 
gulations, baa  m«[  latiafaitorily  proved  their  adrantage. 

The  Couutry  Meeting  held  at  the  City  of  York  in  July  latt 
hai  realiied  the  moat  languine  antjcipationi  of  the  Council,  in 
tlifl  amount  and  quality  of  the  exhibition,  in  the  iucccu  of  the 
practical  triali  in  the  abow-yard  and  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
ample  meoni  of  mutual  interchange  of  opinion  and  detail  of 
pcnonal  eiperiencfl  afforded  by  the  aiscmhiage  of  ao  large  a 
number  of  viii  ton  to  that  meeting  from  erery  part  of  the  coon- 
try,  lu  aHdition  to  theie  farounble  circumitancei,  the  meeting 
waa  honoured  by  the  preacnce  of  hit  Royal  Uighneia  Frinn 
Albert,  who  both  attended  thenieetingaiagorerooruftheSocicly 
and  graciouily  identified  himaelf  wilb  ita  objecta  by  cTineing 
■  lively  intcreit  in  the  whole  of  the  proccediuga.  The  Conncil, 
on  leanng  York,  conveyed  to  thc^rd  Mayor  and  the  Authori- 
ti«  of  the  dty,  and  to  the  I/xal  Committee,  and  othen  who 
had  laalooily  cOJipcnted  with  the  Council  in  promoting  the 
incceai  of  the  meeliug,  aneipreiaioa  of  their  but  aeknowlcdg- 
menti  for  their  kind  eiertiona  on  the  occation.  Although  the 
receipt*  at  the  •bow-yard  were  very  great,  and  £1,000  waa 
Eiherally  preiented  to  the  Society  through  the  autboiitica  of 
the  dty,  the  outlay  required  for  ao  eiteniive  an  uacmblage  of 
implenunta  and  cattle,  and  for  the  elahoiate  and  highly  tatia- 
tactoiy  trial  of  implementi  on  Hie  occaiion.  haa  proved  ao 
great  that  over  and  above  the  £1,383  awarded  in  priio  for 
implements  and  itock,  the  eiccaa  of  eipenditure  over  receipts 
on  accoonC  of  the  York  meeting  amount!  to  £1,1  !6,  aaiaill  be 
•een  by  the  following  tabular  atatement,  in  which  a  compari- 
son ii  inatituted  bttween  the  teiull  of  tUi  and  fotioct  meet- 


"Dit  CouDcD  have  the  giatificaticm  of  reporting  that  Ibenr- 
ceaiful  iJiue  of  the  implement  triaU— •  result  ao  long  d«imi 
but  only  imperfectly  ohlaincd  at  former  meelinga,  wat  mjinl; 
owing  to  the  untiring  energy  with  which  the  Blewardi  of  iKii 
department,  the  Judgei.and  the  Coaini 


to  give  Mr.  Tliompion  an  opportunity  of  collectiog  the  oitt- 
riali  for  hii  Report  upon  the  Eihibition  and  Trial  of  Inple- 
menti  at  York,  for  publication  in  the  Sodely'i  Journal,  Mr- 
Shaw,  of  Northampton,  kindly  undertook  to  act  ai  an  nlJi- 
tioiui  Steward  of  that  department,  and  rendered  to  the  Sociti; 
aervicei  no  leu  efSoient  than  he  had  ao  willingly  gi™  « 
Northampton  latt  yar,  in  promoUng  the  coovemence  of  rte 
Slewaidtof  Implementi  on  that  oecation;  and  the  Coniinl 
have  conveyed  to  him  thnr  beat  tbankt  accordingly.  The  Kdd, 
Captain  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N.,  bat  kindly  undertaken,  at  Ibe 
requetl  of  the  Counol,  the  duties  of  a  Blewanl  of  lit 
Implement  Dejamnent,  ip  the  place  of  Mr.  Shelley,  whd,  iflei 
a  long  period  of  efficient  aervice,  retiree  thit  year  byrotiiui^ 
The  Boeiely  are  much  indebted  to  Prrfestor  Johnston,  of  il" 
Uuiveraity  of  Durham,  sud  to  Profeuor  Siroondi,  of  the  Kovil 
Velcriniry  College,  for  their  kindneii  in  delivering  two'vsIuiMc 
leelures  before  the  Society,  during  the  York  meeting.  On  «ra- 
■iou  of  the  pment  December  meeting.  Pnif.8imondi  hmg™ 
favoured  the  Sodety  by  delivering  before  the  memben,  lo  IM 
rooma  of  the  Society,  two  other  highly  valuable  and  intoolio; 

lie  Council  hare  already  made  their  prdiptinaij  arruiff- 
menta  for  the  Country  MeeUng  to  be  liehl  neil  year  it  h"- 
wicb.  From  the  facUity  of  acceu  to  that  city  by  •«,  ib( 
npidly  eiteudiug  railway  accommodation  thioughoul  lie 
eaitem  diitricta  of  England ;  from  the  cbaiaclai  of  the  iiucl. 
and  the  high  reputation  of  the  agriculture  in  Norfolk  anil  1m 
adjacent  coujitiea— they  have  every  reaion  to  antin[«le  • 
meeting  in  no  way  eecood  ia  importance  to  those  that  M« 

E'eceded  it.  The  Council  have  already  TOted  nnwi  for  '« 
iiaya,  Implementa,  and  Stock  of  mit  year,  lo  the  amouiil  a 
neariy  £8,000 :  of  the  two  former  of  which  the  liiti  •«>« 
pobliihed  in  the  latt  Journal ;  while  the  Prise  Sheet  f«  iw 
live  Stock  waa  on  Thuraday  last  determined  in  accord'n* 
with  the  bye-lawi,  hu  since  been  printed,  and  noa  lies  on  IM 
table  for  the  iuformatian  of  members. 

The  Judges  haviogeipreiied  a  desire  for  an  eiteniioo  of  iiM 
for  their  trial  of  the  implementi,  without  entailing  on  the  nhi- 

necessary  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  Tuesday  in  the  ndcL  of 
the  Show  to  that  important  purpoac.  The  first  ilayofHil' 
idmisiion  to  the  implement  yard  will,  consequently,  be  "" 
Weduesdsy,  the  prineipsl  day  of  the  Show  being  as  hcrelofot 
on  the  Thunday.  The  public  working  of  the  implemcnU  .n 
the  field  will  therefore  be  omitted,  it  having  been  found  bj  ei- 

ner  satiifactoryeither  to  the  public  or  totbe  implement  moVt"- 
The  Coundl  have  renewed  for  another  year  the  giaol  for 
carrying  on  the  analyaia  of  the  ashea  of  planH,  a  Tescairi 
which  they  fully  believe  will  eventually  Uy  the  foundal.oo  W 
a  secure  progresa  in  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  v'S*- 
table  growth,  and  the  moat  economical  and  effective  mcani  oi 
promoting  it  in  our  crops. 

In  condmion,  the  Coundl  have  every  reason  *"  ""'f^. 
aatisfaction  the  steady  advancement  of  the  Society  in  in  tp"^ 
ofnaefubieas,  and  iu  combining  by  ita  central  >'>''^<^;|1; 
elTorta  of  Societies  of  a  kindred  character 
kiogdoDi,  for  agricu 


I  pubbc  good. 
By  order  of  the  Coundl, 

JiHsa  HuDSOH,  BcerctsiT, 
Loaden,  Dtamitr,  1B4B. 


The  Report  iru,  c 
eonded  bj  Mr.  Wing! 

Mr.  Rayuond   B\bkeb  then  read   tlia  fc 


ion  of  Mr,  Tweedi  «' 
onily  adopleJ- 


statement  of  the  reeelpti  and  eipendilare  of  the  SocKt 
daring  the  But  half  of  the  present  year,  and  the  r?"'" 
bilance  sheet  of  tho  York  meeting  account :— 
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I.-H  ALP  YEARLY  ACCOUNT  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1848. 

BBCEIPT8. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  banlLon,  Janiianr  1, 

1848 £1106    3  1 

Balance  in  the  bauds  of  the  secretary,  January  1, 

1848 85  11  5 

Dividends  on  stock   156    0  2 

life  composition  of  governor 50    0  0 

Life  compositions  of  members 180    0  0 

Annoal  snbscriptions  of  f^ovemors 640    6  0 

Annual  subscriptions  of  members 2061     7  0 

Sale  of  Journal 165  16  9 

Sale  of  cottage  tracts 2    5  8 

Fines  for  non-exhibition  at  the  country  meeting  1115  0 

Marquis  of  Downshire's  addition  to  flax-prise. .  30    0  0 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's   advance   on 

account  of  prise  reports 100    0  0 

Subscription  from  York  towards  the  expenses  of 

the  country  meeting  of  1848 1000    0  0 

Amount  of  sums  paid  in  error,  or  by  parties  un* 
known,  to  the  Society's  account  i»lth  their 

bankers 10    7  0 


£5649  11  1 
PAYMBN18. 

Purchase  of  stock £742    0  0 

Pcrmtnent  charges 270  12  6 

Taxej  ana  rates 18    2  2 

EsUbliahment   C28    4  4 

Postage  aud  csrrisge 20    6  5 

Advertisements 4  12  0 

Expenses  of  Journal 1462    2  9 

Prizes 210    0  0 

Payments  during  the  half  year,  on  account  of 

the  country  meetings 692    8  11 

Analyses  of  ashes  of  jnants    280    0  0 

Repayment  of  sums  transmitted  by  bankers  and 

others,  in  error 9    5  0 

Amount  of  miscellaneous  items  of  petty  cash. .  4  13  0 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  on  the 

SOthof  June,  1848   1294  13  9 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  on  the 

.    SOthof  June,  1848   12  10  8 


£5549  11     1 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  8th 
day  of  December,  1848. 

(Signed)  C.  U.  Tdhnkr,        1  Auditors  on  the  part  of  the 
Thomas  Knight,  j  Society. 


(Signed)  Thomas  Raymond  Babkke,  Chairman,*)  fu^.^^ 

V  Com- 


TnOMAS  AUSTBN, 


C.  B.  Challonbr, 
Uknry  Blan  shard. 


mittee. 


II.— SPECIAL   COUNTRY  MEETING   ACCOUNT: 

YORK,  1848. 


RECBIPT8. 

Subscription  from  York £1000  0 

Pavilion  dinner  tickets 513  10 

Council  dinner  tickets 279  6 

Show-ysrd  receipts    2664  14 

Sale  of  catalogues » 365  14 

Sale  of  council  badges  7  15 

Excess  of  payments  over  receipts  on  account  1 

of  the  York  Meeting,  chargeable  on  the  >  1126  8 

General  Fund  of  the  Society ) 

£5957  8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


PAYMENTS.  ^ 

Council  dinner 

Pavilion  dinner 

Pavilion  contract  for  works 

Show-yard  and  trial  of  implements 

London  police    

Judges 

Consulting  engineer 

Printing,  &c.,  of  catalogues 

General  printing    

Stationery 

Advertisements 

Postage,  carriage,  and  travelling  expenses  .... 

Ofticial  staflf  charges 

Porters  in  charge  of  rooma 

Council  badges 

Fire  Brigade • 

Extra  clerks 

Horses  for  police 


£277  10 

0 

540  0 

0 

671  5 

0 

3080  5 

1 

231  10 

0 

337  0 

0 

46  15 

0 

295  13 

5 

193  11 

6 

20  12 

5 

173  4 

5 

35  16 

6 

87  17 

3 

3  8 

0 

6  1 

6 

6  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

£5957  8 

1 

Signed, 


Thomas  Ratmord  Barkxb 
C.  B.  Challonir. 


The  Earl  of  Yarborouoh  in  monng  that  the 
Report  of  the  Auditors  be  recelYed  and  adopted, 
stated  that  he  thought  tiie  expense  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  Journal  of  tne  Society  should 
be  curtailed,  if  possible.  He  was  duly  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  that  publication,  but 
be  thought  that  £l  ,462  2s.  9d.,  which  was  the  cost  of  the 
Journal  during  the  past  half  year,  might,  by  a  more  judici- 
ous and  economical  arrangement,  be  considerably  lessened 
(Hear,  hear).  Although  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  advantages  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  which 
were  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  still  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  year  after  year  the  expense  of 
that  publication  was  increasing,  and  that  the  funds  of  the 
Society  were  continually  drawn  upon  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a  publication  which  should  from  its  circulation 
and  the  profits  derivable  from  its  sale,  pay  the  expense 
of  getting  it  up.  He  thought  that  while  the  members  of 
the  Society  should  receive  Uie  Journal  free  as  heretofore, 
non-subscribers  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  for  its  purchase. 

Colonel  Challonkr  expressed  his  satisft^tion  that 
the  noble  lord  had  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
this  important  subject.  As  the  Journal  was  at  present 
published,  non-subscribers  had  an  advantage  over 
subscribers,  and  received  the  Journal  at  a  less  cost  than 
those  who  constitnted  and  formed  the  Society.  It  was 
a  subject  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Society,  and 
he  hoped  that  arrangements  would  be  made  which, 
without  deteriorating  from  the  utility  of  the  Journal, 
would  enable  the  Council  to  give  tiiat  publication  the 
same  circulation  as  at  present,  without  its  being  a  draw* 
back  on  the  funds  of  tne  Society. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  stated  that  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  6000  copies  of  the  Journal  on  each 
publication  were  printed  for  distribution  among  those 
members  whose  subscriptions  to  the  Society  were  not 
in  arrear.  Although  every  care  was  taken  to  guard 
against  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  draw  upon  their  per- 
manent funds,  so  as  to  meet  in  advance  the  expense  of 
the  publication  of  their  Journal.  As  the  Journal  was 
a  matter  in  which  the  farmers  of  England  were  peculiarly 
interested,  he  trusted  that  while  &e  expenditure  was 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  nothing  would  be  done  to 
impair  its  value  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  As  he 
was  on  the  subject  of  finance,  he  might  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  that  although  there  appeared   to  be  great 
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eagerness  ia  certain  localities  to  have  cattle  shows 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  the  localities 
benefited  by  sach  shows  did  not  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  of  the  expense.  In  proof  of  which  he 
might  mention y  in  reference  to  the  show  of  the 
present  year  at  York,  that  the  Society  was  j£;i,120 
out  of  pocket,  besides  giving  1,500  guineas  for  prizes. 
A  considerable,  and  as  he  thought  an  unnecessary,  part  of 
the  expense  incurred  at  the  country  shows  arose  from 
advertising  in  the  local  papers.  That  expense  was,  in 
his  judgment,  in  a  great  measure  uncalled-for  and  inju- 
dicious. If  they  gave  publicity  to  their  advertisements 
in  the  Afark  Lane  Bxprets  and  other  London  and  re- 
cognized agricultural  organs,  they  could  accomplish  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  save  much  expense. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  from  the  Report 
which  had  been  read  they  learned  that  their  expenditure 
exceeded  their  income ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  their  duty,  as  members  of  the  Society,  to  act 
with  the  same  caution  which  a  private  individual 
would  be  expected,  and  ought  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  that  was,  to  reduce  their  expenditure  so  as 
to  make  it  less  than  their  income. 

Mr.  FisHBR  HoBBS  stated  that  he  considered  the 
charge  for  the  attendance  of  the  police  at  the  annual 
exhibition  greatly  beyond  what  was  warranted  or  ne- 
cessary, 

Mr.  Raymond  Babksr  wai  of  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  strictest  possible  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  public,  who  attended  at  the 
shows,  from  plunder. 

Mr.  6.  Dyer  thought  the  priies  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety for  stock  in  many  cases  extravagant,  as  the  object 
of  competition  was  the  honour  of  gaining  the  Society's 
prizes ;  but  as  the  Journal  could  be  read  by  all  the  mem- 
bers whether  they  were  able  to  attend  the  Annual  Country 
Meetings  or  not,  in  any  particular  year,  he  hoped  that 
no  expense  would  be  spared  to  sustain  its  high  character. 

Mr.  Shelley  said  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  expense  attending  their  country  shows  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  It  was  essential  that  prize  lists 
should  be  published,  that  programmes  of  the  Society's 
intended  mode  of  operation  should  be  issued,  that  certi- 
ficates should  be  published,  and  that  information  should 
be  given  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public  as  to  the  time 
and  mode  of  conveyances  to  and  from  the  show.  In 
lookukg  to  the  expense  incurred  for  this  object,  the 
meeting  should  look  at  the  necessary  consequence  and 
importance  of  the  object  rather  than  the  mere  result  in 
figures. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  was  glad  that  the  subject  of  finance 
had  been  so  prominently  and  specially  brought  under  the  eon- 
sideration  of  the  meeting,  and  ne  hoped  that  a  beDefidal  result 
would  ensue  from  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  SuAW  :  It  wu  an  aimitted  principle  amongst  men  of 
buimess  that  attention  should  be  given  to  small  matters ;  inas- 
much as  such  items,  in  the  aggregatei  made  a  Urge  amount ;  and 
hence  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  subject  that  had 
just  been  adverted  to :  but  there  was  one  very  large  amount 
to  which  no  reference  had  been  made^  and  which  he  considered 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  society.  He 
alluded  to  the  expense  of  the  show-yard,  for  which  £3,000 
was  charged  in  the  present  year's  account.  -  He  was  much 
afraid  that  the  implement  yaid  was  made  a  show-yard  of,  and 
not  a  yard  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most  useful  sgricoltuial 
implements.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  go  into  any  part  of 
the  country  in  which  the  Society's  prises  for  implements 
were  not  generally  difiused ;  in  fact,  they  were  now  so  numer- 
ous u  to  detract  from  their  value,  and  tended  to  bewilder, 
rather  than  to  guide,  the  purchaser  of  implements;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Councd  ought  to  limit  the  number  of  prises 
for  implements,  so  that  tliey  might  be  good  and  few,  and  use 
greater  diKzetion  and  caution  in  their  award. 

The  Auditors'  Report  was  than  agned  to,  and  on  the  sug- 


gestion of  the  noble  Chairman,  thauks  were  passed  to  the 
Auditors. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Col.  Challoner,  Messrs.  Knight  aiid 
Turner  were  re-elected  Auditors. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  having  stated  that  Mr.  Tswucy,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  state  of  health,  could  not 
any  lon^r  continue  as  one  of  the  auditors,  Mr.  TriDder 
proposed  thst  Mr.  Robt.  Beman,  of  Donnington,  iu  Glouces- 
tershire, be  appointed  an  Auditor  in  his  stead. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborougii  proposed  that  the  thaolis  of  tk 
meeting  should  be  tendered  to  Professors  Simonds  sud 
Johnston  for  the  able,  important,  and  usefid  lectures  wfaich 
chcy  delivered  at  the  York  meeting ;  and  to  Prof.  Simonds,  for 
those  practical  and  interesting  lectures  with  which  he  bad  fa- 
voured the  Members,  in  the  current  week,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  December  Meeting. 

After  several  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  lectures  of  the  two  professors, 
the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Professor  Simonds,  for  himself  and  Professor  Johnston, 
acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  impressed  upon  the  meet- 
ing the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  the  informstion 
which  could  be  communicated  to  agriculturists  np<Hi  mstten 
connected  with  veterinary  science,  mose  especially  as  to  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  cattle,  and  their  treatment  and  cnrr. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  he  might  answer  for  Prof.  Johnston  ssd 
himself,  as  well  as  for  the  other  individuals  who  had  delirerHi 
lectures  before  the  Members  on  the  occasion  of  their  periodi- 
cal meetings,  that  if  they  could  at  any  time  by  their  kinnbk 
means  promote  the  great  objects  of  the  Society,  they  would  st 
all  times  be  most  reiuly  to  do  so.  He  anticipated  mudi  good 
from  the  course  the  Society  was  now  taking,  in  refemice  to 
the  application  of  veterinary  science  to  domesticated  sniiaals. 
Time  was  required  for  every  object  to  sttain  its  perfieetion;  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  took  those  messures  which  is 
their  opimon  were  wisest  and  best.  He  hoped  that  these  Ik- 
tures  would  show  to  the  members  of  the  sgricultnial  commu- 
nity that  science  wss  not  to  be  despised,  and  that  aknowled^ 
obtained  by  them  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  their  li?e 
stock  would  tend  to  acquaint  them  with  the  derangements  that 
might  at  any  time  ensue,  and  enable  them  to  judge  with  in* 
telUgenoe  when  the  cases  were  such  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the 
properly  educated  veterinary  practitioner  for  their  coasideis* 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborouoh  proposed,  in  sa  appro* 
priate  speech,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  noble  Duke 
who  had  presided  in  the  sbsence  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  sa>d 
that  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  aid  with  his 
humble  influence  anything  which  tended  to  advance  the  inte* 
rests  of  the  farmers  of  Enghmd.  His  own  interest  was  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  the  farmer;  and  nothing  gsye 
him  greater  satisfaetion  than  when  he  could  oontribnta  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  agriculture.  He  thooght  the 
Society  had  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  country  at  lai^> 
and  had  promoted  agricultural  improvement  to  a  great  extest; 
and  would,  he  fully  believed,  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  wit  ««• 
supported  as  it  had  been  by.the  practical  fisnners  of  the  cooo^* 
He  thought  the  Journal  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  oica- 
lating  a  knowledge  of  successful  modes  of  culture,  but  also  m 
makmg  known  those  nmtive  results  which  served  an  ii^P9^! 
end  for  the  guidance  of  the  agriculturist.  He  regretted  that 
there  was  so  large  a  sum  of  arrears  due  from  the  subscnbos. 
but  when  they  considered  that  many  persons  became  members 
only  for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  them,  they  would  not  m 
surprised  that  many  of  their  subscribers  did  not  keep  up  tbor 
annual  subscriptions.  He  begged  to  thsnk  them  for  the  tMc 
which  they  had  passed,  to  compliment  him  upon  the  nK» 
which  he  had  done.  He  regretted  the  absenceof  Lord  CbieMiH 
ter,  who  he  was  sure  had  beoi  unavoidably  detained  from  U" 
Meetuig,  as  he  knew  it  wss  his  intention  to  be  present 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


A  Monthly  Covncil  was  held  at  the  Socie^* 
House  in  Hanover-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  ^f- 
oember :  present,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  President,  >° 
the  chair;  Hod.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N.  i  ^ 
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^latthew  White  Ridlej,  Bart. ;  Col.  Aasten ;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker;  Mr.  S.  Bennett;  Mr.  Blanshard;  Mr. 
Bosanqaet ;  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth ;  Mr. 
Bnike ;  Col.  Challoner ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Cherry ;  Mr.  Gar- 
rett ;  Mr.  Hamond  ;  Mr.  Hillyard ;  Mr.  ^sher  Hobba ; 
Mr.  Cbandos  Hoakyns  ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre) ;  Mr. 
Joaas;  Mr.  Kinder;  Mr. MUward;  Prof.  Sewell ;  Mr. 
Shaw  (London);  Mr.  Shelley;  Mr.  Thompson;  Mr. 
Thos.  Tomer ;  Prof.  Way ;  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

PinanceM, — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee to  the  end  of  the  prevlons  month,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  corrent  cash  bahmce  in  the  hands  of 
the  bankers  (less  outstanding  cheques  not  presented) 
was  558/.  The  Coancil  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  for  the  sale  of  such  a  portion  of  the 
inrested  capital  of  the  Society  in  the  public  funds  as, 
with  the  current  cash  balance  in  hand,  would  pay  off 
the  loan  of  1 ,500/.  contracted  with  Messrs.  Drummond 
in  Angust  last,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  claims 
then  standing  against  the  Society,  and  consequent  on 
the  York  Meeting.  The  Council  ordered  the  purchase 
of  postage  stamps  to  the  value  of  125/.,  in  readiness  for 
the  issue  (postage  free)  of  the  new  Part  of  the  Journal, 
about  to  be  published,  to  each  Member  of  the  Society 
not  in  arrear  of  hia  tubsciiption. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil- 
wird,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  "  That  henceforward  no  Journal  shall  be  sent  to 
any  Member  whose  fabscription  for  the  year  ia  unpaid 
at  the  time  of  publication;  and  that  a  list  of  those 
Members  from  whom  any  sobsoriptton  shall  be  due  on 
the  Saturday  next  following  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
the  Council  in  Anguit,  shall  be  suspended  in  the  Council 
Room,  the  names  to  be  classed  according  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  Members  reside,  with  &e  amount  due 
from  each  placed  opposite  to  hia  name." 

Member  qf  Cbunei/.— In  the  absence  of  Lord  Fort* 
man  (through  indisposition),  Mr.  Barker  moved,  and 
Colonel  Challooer  seconded,  the  resolution  of  which  his 
lordship  had  given  doe  notice,  namely,  that  Mr.  Folsy, 
M.P.,  should  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  lamented  decease 
of  Mr.  Harvey.  This  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
Trial  of  /mp/enMiifo.— Mr.  Thompson  brought  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Council  various  suggestions 
connected  with  the  arrangements  for  the  trial  of  imple- 
ments next  year,  which  was  discussed  and  adopted. 
Hie  Council  also  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  that  the  TucHMlay  in  the  week  of  the  show 
ihoold  in  future  be  devoted  to  the  private  trials  of  im- 

Slements  by  the  judges,  instead  of  its  being  continued,  as 
:  had  been  during  the  last  few  years,  as  the  first  day 
for  the  admission  of  the  public  into  the  implement- 
yard. 

OnHmtV/eit.— Tlie  Council  then  proceeded  to  appoint 
the  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
committees  of  the  past  year  were  agreed  to,  with  the 
followmg  additions :  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  to  the  Finance 
Committe ;  CoL  Challoner,  Mr.  Kinder,  and  Mr.  Barker 
to  the  House  Committee ;  Capt.  Pelham  to  the  General 
Norwich  and  Trial  of  Implement  Committees;  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Shaw  (London),  to  the  Ashes  of 
Plants  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Milward  to  the  Fann-ac- 
coont  Committee. 

MiteelUineoui  Communieationt,  *—  Mr.  Bullock  on 
PWo-pneumonia ;  Mr.  Beardsley  on  the  application  of 
cbarcoal  in  Potato  culture ;  Lady  Franklin's  present  of 
Aastralian  Wheat;  Dr.  Ryan's  statement  on  the  free 
inUjns  of  soils  in  connection  with  a  public  company 
with  which  he  waa  in  communication ;  Mr.  Cort  and 
Mr.  Eginton  on  town-sewerage;  and  Mr.  Milbum's 
Agricultural  AlmanM. 


William  Hodgson  Barrow,  Esq.,  of  Southwell,  Notts, 
was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
Members  of  the  Society- 
Baker,  J.  B.,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire 
Bishop,  John,  23,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars 
Brooke,  Edward  Bumage,  WithingtoD,  Manchester 
Brown,  David,  Cathediue  Honsc,  Brecon 
Christian,  John  Robert,  St.  Mary  Abbott's-terracc,  Kensington 
Crispin,  Henxy,  jun.,  Chumleigh,  Devon 
Davis,  John,  Cranbrook,  Ilford,  Kssex 
Ffrance,  Robert  WUson,  Rawdiffe  Hall,  Garstaug,  Lancashire 
Gillett,  John,  Tunatall,  Acle,  Norfolk 
Gumey,  John  Henry,  Eastoo,  Norwich 
Hill,  Haxoourt,  Hever's  Wood,  Brasted^  Kent 
Hine;  Tliomas  C,  Nottingham 

Hornby,  Rot.  W  illiam,  St.  Michael's  Vicarage,  Garstang 
Hughes,  Samuel,  Bristol 
Hussey,  Richard  Husaey,  Upwood,  Huntingdon 
Mac  Donald,  William  Macdonald,  Rossie  Castle,  Montrose 
Maddoz,  Alfred,  Ringland  Hall,  Cossy,  Norfolk 
Maitland,  Capt.  Fred.  Thomas,  HoUywych,  Hart&eld,  East 

Grinstead 
Merriman,  William  Clark,  Lockeridge,  Marlborough 
Smith,  Robert,  Stafford-street,  Edinburgh 
SpiUbury,  Samuel,  little  Osbaston,  Monmouth 
Stratton,  Benjamin,  Bristol 
Tebbitt,  Walter,  Cottage  House,  Clapham  Common 
TQley,  Joshua,  Guiston,  Redstone  Hill,  Rcigate 
Tomlinson,  Samuel,  Sutton  Place,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire 
Trench,  William,  Cangort  Park,  Roscrea,  King's  County 
TulUdge,  William,  Houghton  Farm,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire 
Turner,  Henry  Wall,  Hanwell  Park,  Middlesex 
Walker,  Thomas,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland 
Waring,  William,  Chelsfield.  Kent 
Waters,  R  S^  St.  Giles's,  Cranboume,  Dorset 
Webb,  J.  C,  Hempnsll,  Stratton-St-Mary,  Norfolk 
Whitehead,  John,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Witherby,  Frederick,  New  Zealand. 

The  names  of  34  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 


A  Spteial  Council  was  held  on  the  7th  ult.  (agreeably 
with  Uie  terms  of  the  bye-laws)  for  decidiug  on  the 
Prizes  for  Live  Stock  at  the  Norwich  Meeting ;  present, 
the  Karl  of  Chichester,  President,  in  ihe  Chair  ;  Hon. 
Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  RN. ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker; 
l!^Ir.  Brandreth ;  Mr.  Bennett ;  Col.  Challoner ;  Mr. 
Druqe ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre)  ; 
Mr.  Jonas;  Mr.  Milward;  Mr.  Robert  Smith;  Mr. 
Stokes ;  Mr.  Thompson ;  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

The  aeveral  prizes  were  discussed  and  agreed  to,  and 
the  prize  sheet  ordered  for  publication ;  Mr.  Spooner's 
letter  on  commendations  for  horseS}  and  Mr.  Pawlett's 
on  circumstances  connected  with  the  competition  of 
Leicester  sheep,  being  referred  to  the  General  Norwich 
Committee. 


A  Special  Council  was  also  held  on  Friday,  the  8th 
ult.»  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  the  Report  to  be 
presented  by  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting ;  pre- 
sent, the  Earl  of  Chichester,  President,  in  the  Chair ; 
Col.  Austen  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Mr.  Blaushard  ; 
Col.  Challoner;  Mr.  Shaw  (Northampton);  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wilsdti. 

The  meetings  of  the  Council  stand  adjourned  over  the 
Christmas  recess  to  Tuesday,  the  6tb  of  February. 


The  attachment  of  the  Corporation  of  London  to 
"slaughter-bouses" seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  it  has 
been  pertinacious.  Whether  in  the  nmeteenth  cen- 
tury more  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  "  slaughter- 
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houses''  than  to    ''grav^-yards*'    remains  to  be 
seen : 

In  1290,  the  Carmelite  Friars  of  London  petitioned  Edward 
I.  to  abate  a  nuinnce  arisulg  from  this,  by  which  several  of 
the  monks  had  died. 

By  the  Act  44  Edward  III.,  the  butchers  of  London  are 
forbidden  to  slaughter  cattle  within  the  city. 

In  1370,  the  inhabitants  of  Smithfield  and  Holbom  peti- 
tioncd  Richard  11.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  complaining 
of  the  infection  of  the  "  air  from  butchers  slanghtcring  cattle" 
in  that  locality,  and  by  the  act  12  Richard  II.  it  was  ordained 
that  the  butchers  of  London  should  erect  a  slaughter-house 
out  of  the  dty  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  a.d  1392  and  16 
Richard  I[.,  it  is  enacted  "that  the  butchers  of  London  shall 
not  slaughter  therein  any  swine  or  other  beasts  for  sale." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
king  in  parliament,  by  the  parijituonerB  of  St.  Faith's,  and  St. 
Gregory's,  in  London,  stating  "  that  for  the  most  part  through- 
out the  pahshes  aforesaid,  they  had  been  greatly  annoyed  and 
dialempered  by  corrupt  airs  engendered  in  the  said  panahes  by 
occasion  of  blood  and  other  foulis  things  by  reason  of  the 


slaughter  of  beasts,  and  scalding  of  swine,  had  and  done  iu  the 
butchery  of  St.  Nicholas'  shambles,  whose  corruption  and  foul 
ordure  had  been  complaint  of  for  dirers  seasons  by  the  space 
of  sixteen  years  continuslly,  to  diners  mayors  and  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  no  remedy  had  been  found ;"  and  crairing 
that  to  provide  for  the  conservation  as  well  of  his  most  royal 
person,  as  to  succour  his  poor  subjects,  '  that  in  no  ciliei  or 
towns  the  common  slaughter-house  of  beasts  should  be  kept  in 
any  special  part  within  the  walla  of  the  same,  lest  U  might 
engender  sickness,  unto  the  destruction  of  the  people.*  It  was 
therefore,  by  4th  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  cap.  3.,  en- 
acted that  butchers  shall  not  slay  beasts  within  the  walU  of 
London,  and  that  this  law  be  observed  in  every  walled  tovo 
"except  Berwick  and  Carlisle." 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  the  City  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  at  the  present  time,  would  farnish 
information  as  to  the  increased  means  supplied  to 
''engender  sickness  unto  the  destruction  of  the 
people/ 
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ON  THE  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


The  recent  meetings  of  the  agriculturists  in  London 
this  year  are  pregnant  with  more  important  conse- 
quences and  inspire  higher  hopes  than  any  preceding 
meetings.    The  application  of  capital  to  -agriculture,  and 
the  strongly -expressed  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond that  such  application  would  be  more  profitable  to 
capitalists  than  those  in  which  they  are  wont  to  engage — 
that,  were  his  Grace  possessed  of  treble  his  fortune,  he 
would  embark  all  of  it  for  such  agricultural  purposes — 
must  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  country,  and 
especially  upon  those  who  are  now  suffering  most  deeply 
from  merely  speculative  modes  of  making  profits  by 
trading  upon  human  credulity  and  monetary  mania. 
Deducting  the  profits  that  the  getters -np  of  schemes 
have  made,  who  else  have  realized  much  in  comparison 
to  those  who  have  lost  vastly  more  ?    Had  that  capital 
been  expended  for  agricnllaral  purposes,  what  immense 
results  would  have  taken   place   in   tiie   arable   and 
pastoral  riches  of    the    country!     and     who    would 
have     lost    a    farthing?      Ill^timate      speculations 
stopped  nearly   all  legitimate  ones,  and  the   rate   of 
interest    for    money     for    the    latter  rose   from    2\ 
or  3  per  cent,  to  10,  12,  and  20.    The  country  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  social  bankruptcy,  when  Government 
stepped  in,  and  contrair  to  statute  law,  gave  its  sanction 
to  the  Bank  of  England  to  grant  loans  at  a  minimum  of 
8  per  cent.    At  this  moment  money  can  be  had  at  2i 
per  cent.,  but  with  a  shuddering  want  of  confidence  in 
any  but  legitimate  purposes,  possessing  certain  security. 
Now  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  pointed  at  the  mode  in 
which  capital  can  be  invested  without  the  possibility  of 
loss,  and  with  the  certainty  of  very  considerable  profit. 
The  Act  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  Victoria,  chapter  101, 
gives  to  the  Government  a  power  to  lend  out  of  the 
public  revenue  a  limited  sum,  with  powers  to  recover 
the  repavment  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  for  purposes 
of  land  drainage,  and  that  such  loans  shall  be  chargeable 
upon  the  land  itself,  whether  entailed  or  not,  riding  over 
all  existing,  as  well  as  all  future,  mortgages.    Govern- 
ment have  lent  all  the  money  they  vrere  empowered  to 
lend ;  and  there  is  a  great  opening  for  capitalists  to  stand 
in  their  shoes  and  advance  more.    Still  the  3  per  cent, 
interest  is  no  sufficient  inducement,  and  Government 
not  being  permitted  to  be  traders  subjected  to  the 
bankruptcy  law  could  not  take  more  by  executing  the 
works  of  drainage  tbemselveg.    It  Ss  not  so  with  cap!- 1 


talists.  They,  by  a  large  and  comprehensive  system  of 
drainage,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  in  their  power, 
could  effect  the  drainages  much  better  and  much  cheaper 
than  mere  individuals  in  particular  localities,  while  at  the 
same  time  getting,  perhaps,  greater  profits  thsn  those  in- 
dividuals could  possibly  do  with  their  limited  means. 
Add  such  profits  for  effecting  the  works  to  the  three  per 
cent,  interest,  and  take  first  cluirges  on  the  land  as  security, 
aad  what  better  employment  of  capital  can  be  imagined  ? 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  last  Monday  gave  an 
excellent  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
but  omitted,  by  accident,  the  statement  that  the  rooming 
papers  represented  his  Grace  to  have  made,  that  "he 
was  most  happy  to  hear  that  there  was  an  association 
forming  in  the  metropolis  to  afford  thb  aid"  (ca- 
pital for  the  drainage  of  land)  "  to  agriculturists." 
Such  is  the  fact ;  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  ? 
If  the  spare  capital  now  seeking  emplovment  indaoed 
by  six  or  seven  per  cent  interest  (double  the  amount 
attainable  by  less  secure  means),  be  invested  for  par- 
poses  of  drainage,  subsoiling,  and  improyement,  the 
real  riches  of  this  country  will  most  rapidly  increase ;  the 
food  of  man,  both  in  arable  and  pasture,  will  progress 
to  an  extent  much  greater  than  the  population.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  the  healUi  and  longevity  of  8|;ricttltaral 
districts  are  far  beyond  those  of  all  other  districts.  The 
employment  of  labour  on  reproductive  works  vrillba 
another  great  national  advantage,  and  all  the  people  will 
be  better  fed  and  clothed,  because  there  will  be  at  home 
more  and  more  annually  with  which  to  feed  and  dotbe 
them. 

There  are  other  minor  modes  of  employing  capital  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  addition  to  uiose  of  drainage. 
Government  and  Parliament  seem  to  be  bent  upon  getting 
rid  of  those  great  nuisances  and  sources  of  disease  and 
death  arising  from  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  the  cen- 
tres of  largely  populated  districts.  Why  should  not 
capital  be  invested  in  providing  suburban  abattoirs  and 
cattle  markets  to  get  nd  of  the  manifold  evils  and  scan- 
dals of  the  present  system  ?  Look  at  Smithfield  last 
Monday  I  The  scene  was  horrible  ^  the  nuisance  abomi- 
nable—the loss  incalculable!  How  many  beasts  were 
rendered  unfit  for  human  food  by  being  goaded,  bruised, 
fevered,  maddened,  or  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst  ? 
While  at  Islington  Cattle  Market  there  would  have  been 
room  for  all^injury  to  none.— Uark  Lane  Express, 
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MONTHLY  MEETING    OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OP  MANAGEMENT. 

Monday,  Dbc.  4. 

PreMnt :— Meisrs.  J.  Beadel,  W.  Chiffinip  W.  Fisher 
Hobbt,  T.  Knight,  W.  Faner,  W.  Shaw  of  the  Straud, 
nd  J.  Tjler.     W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Hie  mimitea  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
ind  signed  by  the  chairman  of  this  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  memben  :— 
W.  A.  Dcaa,  Oxett  Torrington,  Deron. 
A  K.  Deane.  East  Brent;,  Somerset. 
J.  P.  Fovster,  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 
C.  J.  Hilton,  FaTersham. 
6.  H.  Bamsay,  Derwent  Villa,  Newcastle. 
J.  Swift,  Wood  House.  Cambridge. 
W.  Ssinsbnry,  Manor  House,  West  Lavington,  Wilts 

Some  other  names  were  read  for  the  first  time. 

"nie  thanks  of  the  committee  were  given  to  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  fin*  I  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinek 
shich  be  had  presented  to  the  club. 

James  Thomaa,  Esq.,  of  Lidlington  Park,  was  elected 
noe-ehsirman  of  the  discossion  meetings  for  ihe  ensuing 
yesr. 

A  Tsriety  of  other  business,  including  the  preparation 
of  t  report  from  the  committee  for  the  general  meeting, 
WIS  also  gone  into. 

GENERAL  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
Thursday,  Dkcvmbbr  7. 

RoBKET  Smith,  Esq.,  late  of  Burley,  and  now  of 
Emmett's  Grange,  Devon,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Corbet,  tbe  Secretary,  read  the  following  report, 
wbieb,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nesbit,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomu,  was  reoeived  and  adopted : — 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

*!%«  eommittee  can  again  report  with  much  pleasure  on  the 
PQ"itiQii  the  dnb  occupies,  ana  the  progress  it  has  made  during 
tfe  past  year.  In  this  period  fifty-five  new  members  have  been 
dectcd.  while  the  number  of  those  retiring — nine  only — is, 
compared  with  the  average  of  fonncr  years,  far  less  than  ususl. 

IW  supportp  then,  this  dab  continues  to  receive  from  sgri- 
P^ltniists  and  others,  while  it  is  gradually  and  steadily  advanc- 
iof  Uie  society  in  importance,  should  also  encourage  ita  friends 
to  increMe  thar  exertions  in  recoraroending  it.  Independently 
of  ita  aeeommodation  for  memben,  the  Fanners'  Club  has 
PC'^|■  s  higher  daim  and  character.  Tlie  committee  fieel 
^  they  are  justified  in  saying,  that,  for  the  Isst  two  yesrs 
pctieslariy,  no  question  sffecting  agriculture  hss  been  mooted 
vitboQt  the  naemben  of  the  Farmers'  Club  either  testing  its 
troth  in  their  own  home,  or  being  referred  to  from  the  highest 
^uHen  for  their  opinion  upon  it. 

.  In  idecting  snlgects  for  discussion  or  entertaining  proposi- 
tuBi  Slide  to  them,  the  committee  will  endesvour  to  preserve 
UU9  conise :  watching  aa  jealoualy,  as  they  will  sdvocate  eer- 
ily, loy  subfect  they  msy  consider  should  oommsnd  the  at- 
tcotioB,  or  merit  the  support  of  the  Farmera'  Club. 

Beyond  this,  the  committee  have  only  further  to  report, 
tbst  iirugements  have  been  made  for  keeping  the  dub  at  this 
we;  a  step  which  they  believe  will  lisvc  the  spprovsl  of 
waost  evcsy  member,  and  that  they  trust  will  work  on  to 
tbe  matBsl  aatia&ctioo  of  all  interested  in  seeing  the  dub  con- 
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The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  mem* 
ben  of  the  Committee,  who  go  out  by  rotation,  all  of 
whom  were  re-elected: — ^viz.,  Messrs.  J.  Beadel,  G. 
Emery,  W.  Grey,T.  Mount,  W.  Shaw,  jun. ,  Robert  Smith, 
R.  B.  Smith,  J.  Thomas,  G.  Tnmer,  and  J.  Tyler. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  elected  on  the  Com- 
mittee, to  fill  np  certain  vacancies  which  had  occurred : — 
H.  Trethewy,  S.  Cheetham,  J.  Carter,  R.  Garrett,  J. 
Neame,  J.  C.  Mechi,  and  J.  C.  Nesbit 

Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs  was  elected  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  dub,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Price, 
deceased.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  au- 
ditors : — E.  Parser,  C.  Murton,  and  T.  Barker. 

Some  other  business,  including  a  proposal  for  a  better 
arrangement  of  the  club  library,  was  also  considered, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Members  of  the  Club  took 
place  on  Thursday,  December  7th,  in  the  large  room  at 
Radley's  Hotel,  nearly  opporite  the  Club  House,  when 
upwards  of  a  hundred  Members,  with  their  friends,  sat 
down. — Charles  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, Nottingham- 
shire,  in  the  Chair,  supported  by,  amongst  others,  the 
following  gentlemen  : — ^The  Honourable  H.  W.  Wilson, 
of  Keythorp  Hall,  Leicestershire;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb, 
of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire ;  Mr.  H.  Overman,  of 
Weasenham,  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  late  of  Bur- 
ley,  Rothind ;  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand ;  Mr.  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Bozted  Lodge,  Essex ;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  Essex;  Mr.  J. 
Tyler  of  Layton,  Essex ;  Mr.  J.  Beadel,  of  Broom - 
field  Lodge,  Essex;  Mr.  J.  Ambrose,  of  Coptford 
Hall,  Essex ;  Mr.  C.  Wood,  of  Longford,  Esfcx ;  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson,  of  Waldronfield,  Surrey ;  Mr.  S. 
Bennett,  of  Bickering's  Park,  Bedford ;  Mr.  W.  Ben- 
nett (Vice -Chairman),  of  Lewsey,  Bedford ;  Mr.  W. 
Anderson,  of  Oakley,  Bedford;  Mr.  H.  Trethewy,  of 
Silsoe,  Bedford ;  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Lidlington  Park 
Bedford;  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cooke,  of  Semer,  Suffolk 
Mr.  J.  J.  Flowerden,  of  Hinderday  Hall,  Suffolk 
Mr.  R.  Stedman,  of  Pakenham,  Suffolk;  Mr.  T. 
Hawkins,  of  Assington,  Suffolk ;  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of 
Coton  End,  Northampton ;  Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  of  Over- 
stone  Grange,  Northampton ;  Mr.  W.  Gray,  of  Courteen 
Hall,  Northampton ;  Mr.  T.  Knight,  of  Bobbing  Court, 
Kent ;  Mr.  W.  Carter,  of  Bonghton,  Kent ;  Mr.  B. 
Hutch,  of  Tenterden,  Kent;  Mr.  6.  Pilcher,  of 
Bolvendon,  Kent;  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  of  East  Wick* 
ham,  Kent;  Mr.  T.  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  War- 
wick ;  Mr.  G.  Bodington,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  War- 
wick ;    Mr.  C.   H.   Lattimore,    of    Wheathampstead 
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Place,  Herts  ;  Mr.  J.  Miles,  of  Wexcombe,  Wilts  ; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  of  Chilton,  Wilts  ;  Mr.  W.  Sains- 
bury,  of  Manor  House,  Wilts ;  Mr.  W.  Spearing,  of 
Chilbolton,  Hants ;  Mr.  W.  Child,  of  Vemham  Manor 
Farm,  Hants ;  Mr.  W.  VerralH  of  LeweSi  Soflsex  ^ 
Mr.  T.  EUman,  of  Cuckfield,  Sussex  ;  Mr.  J.  Wood, 
of  Cuckfield,  Sussex ;  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  jun.,  of  Arundel, 
Sussex ;  Mr.  S.  Skelton,  of  Sutton  Bridge,  Lincoln  ; 
Mr.  W.  Wingate,  of  Hareby  Houae,  Lincoln ;  MV. 
W.  BuUock  Webster,  of  Hmmdfdown,  SotttH- 
ampton ;  Mr.  O.  P.  Toxford,  of  Banfts,  Sur. 
rey  ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Coosmaker,  of  Westwoodj 
Surrey ;  Mr.  G.  Parson,  of  Haslemere,  Surrey ; 
Mr.  J.  Swift,  of  Wood  Ronse,  Cambridge;  Mr.  F. 
King,  of  Oxford ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Smith,  of  Edmonton  ; 
Mr.  C.  N.  Smith,  of  Derwen  Four,  Sirantea ;  Mr. 
J.  Miller,  of  Morfa  Manor,  Aberystwitfa- ;  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  of  Camden  Town ;  Mr.  Kirk,  of  St.  James- 
square  ;  Mr.  E.  Purser,  of  Bridge-street ;  Bf r.  J.  C. 
Nesbit,  of  Kennitigton ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Tootell,  of  Edge, 
ware ;  Mr.  J.  Tmmper,  of  SontiiaU ;  Mr.  R.  Beart, 
of  Godmanehester ;  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  of  FtfBohttrch<- 
street  ;  Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Cirencester ;  Mr.  G. 
Lane,  of  Cirencester ;  Mr.  J.  Whaley,  of  Enfield 
Chase;  Mr.  R.  Dickson,  of  Bucklcrsbury,  &c.,  &c. 

After  the  cloth  had  been  drawn, 

The  Chairman  gave  in  succession,  "  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,"  and  **  Prince  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family,"  both  of  wfiicH  toasts  were  cordially  re- 
sponded to  by  the  company. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson  then  fostandsdll:  Gentle- 
men, I  rise  at  the  bidding  of  the  Chairman,  to  propose  a 
toast  which  I  know  yon  Will  reeteiye  with  flafour.  In 
every  pubUe  assembly,  British  fluifter*  are  always  ready 
to  pay  that  tribute  of  respect  and  honour  w4iich  is  due 
to  the  right  arms  of  our  defence,'  the  arnay  and  the  navy ; 
services  which  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  not  only  for  their  valour  in  action,  but  for  their 
moderation  in  victory  (cheers)  ;  services-  Which  I  am 
bold  to  say  it  is  the  vitn  interest  of  every  lliver  of  order 
and  respecter  of  peaoe  to  maintain  in  Ant  full  efficiency 
which  is  becoming  in  the  defences  of  a  great  nation  like 
our  own  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  requested  also  to  couple 
with  that  toast  a  name  which  is  known  in  every  cottage 
as  in  every  palace,  a  name  which  is  dear  to)  Snd  will  ever 
live  in,  the  heart  of  every  Brittsft  subject-^the  Dnko  tff 
Wellington  (cheers).  1  beg,  Uien,  to  propose  foff  your 
acceptance,  **  The  Army  and  Navj,  and  to  couple 
with  that  toast  the  name  of  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Vice 'Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Bennett)  rt>se  and 
said :  It  aflbrds  me  graat  pleasttre,-  althoogh  I  t\mk 
there  are  other  gentlemen  far  ttoro  soited  to  the  task 
than  myself,  to  propose  to  you  the  next  toast  It  is, 
gentlemen,  "  Success  to  the  London  Farmers'  CluV' 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Gentlemen,  T  need  not  de- 
tain you  long  on  the  present  occasion.  Tdv  wiQ  all  f^l 
with  me,  that  an  oecupatioa  so  immediately  conneeMd 
with  the  best  interests  of  mankind  as  that  of  the  cuUiva* 
tion  of  the  soil  must  be  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
paramount  importance,  in  whatever  light  it  be  regarded. 
Whatever  be  the  state  of  society,  it  is  the  decree  of  our 
great  Creator  that  men  should  cultivate  the  soil  for  the 
sustenance  of  themselves  and  tbeir  fiBllbw-oreitnras  $  sad', 
therefore,  everything  oonnected  wllJh  tlie'miprCMrementof 
agriculture,  and  the  well-being  of  those  who  have  to- 
provide  for  millions  of  people,  ought  to  be,  in  all  states,, 
under  all  governments,  and  with  all  people,  a  great  and 
most  important  object  of  consideration  (cheers).  Ton 
will  agr^e  with  me  also,  gentlemen,  that  those  who  9Sn 
engaged  in  such  an  employment  ooght  to  have  nil  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  their  sentunenti  and  meeting  in 
firiendly  conviviality,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 


to    improve  themselves  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
(Hear,  hear).     I  have  always  looked  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  Farmers'  Club  as  a  matter  of  vast 
moment ;  and,  if  it  be  properly  conducted,  if  the  right 
feelilQisMtfMVallattoiifrits  members,  if  a  little  for- 
bearance  with  each  other  shall  characterize  our  annual 
meetings  and  our  various  discussions,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  fliis  Club  may  be  made  of  great  acrtlce  tto  tfte  nntiofi 
at  large.    But,  gentlemen,  when  y<m  consider  that  there 
are  assembled  together,  ftom  difiereat  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, men  of  different  grades  of  politics,  and  holding 
diflferent  sentiments  on  various  subjects,  you  will  pcr- 
cefve  that  the  apple  of  diseord  might  essily  be  thrown 
into  our  rankSrand  bf  that  means  the  nsefolobjeite  of 
this  Society  be  endangewd.      I  beg.  therefore,  aost 
respectfully  and  submissively,  to  request  my  brotlier 
farmers  who  meet  on  these  occasions  not  easily  to  take 
offence  (Hear,  hear,  and  applanse).    It  is-  essentM  to 
the  -Dvell-being  of  a  soinety  of  this  kind,  tliat  we  slionld 
exercise  a  little  of  that  **  charity"  which  "  hopcth  all 
things"  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  we  cannot  always  think 
entirely  alike,  we  should  resolve  that  wheti  we  cannot  do 
so  we  will  at  least  "  agree  to  differ"  (Hear,  hear).   But, 
gentlemen,  I  said  I  would  not  detam  you  long«     You 
are  all  aware  that  we  meet  at  the  present  time  under 
circumstanises  which  I  regret  tte  say  art  not  the  most 
cheering^  •■  regpmto  iStie  eonntry  at  lai^.    Fraaa  vartons 
ciMttmsfiUieee  whieh*  have  oceiMted  of  kto,  the  pvospOTte 
; of  our  own  profession,  too,  are  not  just  what  I  should 
like  to  see  them.  There  arc  individuals,  indeed,  who  con- 
»tcnd  that,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the*  difficulties,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  the  burdens  wVAxk  BgtiMMft  may  have  td  snsMfai,  and 
of  all  the  privations  which  it  may  have  to  encounter,  it 
will  yet  rise  superior  to  these  things,  attd  tha«  the  vvvel 
will  by-and-bye  right  herself.  I  sincerely  wish  that  these 
persons  may  prove  to  be  true  prophets.    1  desire  this, 
amongst  other  reasons,  because  it  is  unpotslhle  ftft  agricul- 
ture to  flourish  without  my  sharing  in  its  prosperity.    Thore 
is,  you  know,  a  HtMe  of  number  one  in  all  ef  us;  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  that  which  is  so 
important  to  the  8tate,  and  so  impertant,  I  may  add,  to  all  the 
gentlemen  now  assembled  (Hear,  heat,  laugditer  and  chcos). 
J  Gentlemen,  there  arc  one  or  two  points  whidi  I  hope  I  may  be 
i  allowed  to  touch  upon ;  but  I  will  do  it  very  briefly,  and  I  will 
!  also  endeavour  to  do  it  in  a  way  whieh  will  not  be  stfensMV  to 
jany  portion  of  my  friends  around  me,  whatever  difiecenee  q£ 
'opinion  may  exist.    There  is  one  subject  which  has  partico- 
ihffly  occupied  our  attention  of  late,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  for 
[the  purpose  of   leuovfaig  a>  mlsondoEsCanding  which  exists 
!  aoMBg  some  influential  hmdowners  in  this  kingdom  as  legaids 
i  the  oqeoi.    Many  of  us  think  it  of  vast  importanoe,  not  only  to 
;  ouradves^-the  well-being  of  agriculture,  but  also  to  the  tte^ng 
'of  the  people  at  a  cheap  and  reasonable  rate,  that  compensa- 
tion shoidd  be  given  for  the  unexhausted  improvements  which 
tenants  may  make  upon  fBtrms  (Hear,  heari.    Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  use  the  term  "  tenant-righr'  because  I  think  it  has  heen 
used  offensively :  it  has  been  used  in  a  way  which  has  not  been 
at  all  pleasing  to  the  feriings  of  manv  weal-meaning  landlovda. 
It  is  necessary  that,  on  matters  of  this  kind,  we  shoidd  tho- 
roughly understand  each  other  j  that  we  should  make  it  gene- 
rally known  that  we  are  not  seeking  anythmg  at  the  expense 
of  landloida;  that  we  are  not  seeking  anythinig  which  oan  by 
possibility  be  considered  as  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate propcBty.    X  trust  the  times  wm  never  come  in  Bi^sland 
when  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  will  have  any  dispoaition  to 
do  that  (cheers).    I  think,  however,  gentlemen,  that  every  man, 
iu  whatiever  station  he  may  move,  has  a  dear  and  diatmct 
right  to  demand  that  no  other  person  shall  oome  and  pounce 
upon  his  property  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  if  bis  emptoyment  be  of 
snch  a  kind  or  oharacter  that  he  cannot  from  it  obtain  iname- 
distsl|i  the  result  of  his  own  enterprise  and  his  own  capital, 
then  proper  time  should  be  allowed  him  for  taking  that  out 
which  he  has  invested,  or  compensation  should  be  ^ven  him 
for  that  wliich  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  back. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  ia  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question. 
There  need  be  no  squabbling  about  it;  and  it  is,  tfaerdfone^  the 
I  more  desizable  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion^  we 
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!iJiouM  go  ii^  Ui0  queaUnv  tompeniCdy  Md  in  the  noit 
fnendiy  ^piiit.  I  will  oii^  say  fnCber  thitb  from  the  se  vereenwt- 
exaoiulioMwiiielt  tank  pton  in  the  aommittee  flppoiated  spe- 
a«llytoiiifBrtigrtttto>iili|Bet-  thriegiilatnwhaTiiiyttionghtit 
importHii  Hat  time  •iimild  been  enquvf^^fiOD  the  very  dose 
handhug,  I  ew  jtsingr  to  H^r,  vhith  some  of  the  witnesMS  hftd 
vtra  vest  to  give  evidmeB  beAiie  the  ctnniittee,  I  feo 
Uttt  there  ew  a  ehranf  feriing:  ■gainst  the  ohgeot  which  ee 
■ought  to  ittam  (Hew,  hear).  OeBtlemeB,  it  ie  isepoatible  to 
Ksd  the  qnestiout  which  weie  pat  to  the  Vftiiotte  parties  who 
a]]fMfed  aid  not  be  aonrineBd  that  then  wae  a  strong  de 
■R  ta  the  Binds  of  soaie  of  the  leembeR  of  the  committee  to 
nanp  the  fedinge  of  many  Ihrmen  and  other  weS^-intentiooed 
BOB  in  the  coontry.  I  will  not  dweH  on  this  sabject  fnitber, 
empt  to  ohaerve  that,  whether  any  legislative  enactment  shall 
be  psiaed  or  not,  as  the  result  of  the  inqeiiy,  that  inquiry  it- 
Ktf  caneot  fcii  to  do  good,  by  oowrindng  ev«ry  nnpRSodiced 
eifld  that  it  is-an  absolute  wrong  to  eeqniie  a  man  to  invest 
bis  espitsiin  the  soil  and  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  reap- 
D«  the  froft  Whether  «e  have  legiilation  or  not-*«nd  I 
Hunk  ve  might  have  it  withoat  iojary  to  eitiier  party— it  is 
iapoMiMe  for  the  subject  to  be  nnderstood  by  the  ooantry  at 
hri^  vithoet  n  beneficial  teaolt.  I  hope  that  those  who  speah 
OD  this  sabyect  will  endeavour  to  esEeieiae  ealm  delibmtion, 
isd  net  speak  under  the  ininenoe  of  ihelingt  which  might  in 
any  vsj  betn^  what  I  hope  wii  never  be  felt  by  the  ihrmeie 
of  Eo^and,  namely,  dianspeet  for  propeity  and  its  rights  in 
tbs  Qooatiy  (eheern).  Qenttemen,  yon  are  alt*  ewaie  that 
majr  of  va  are  of  opinmi  thai  we  are  plaeed  hi  great  diflScul* 
tnmregardethe  praapecto  of  agikoltnre  hi  other respeetft 
Ihoe  mt  those  ia  the  eonntiy  who  conodvethat  no  possible 
hm  can  arise  fooin  estreasely  low  prioes  and  Extremely  heavy 
hsdmsL  I  am  not  one  of  thcae  who-  entertaitt  that  opinion  ; 
I  mi  not  one  of  thoea  who  think  that  those  two  thhiga  oan  go 
toKctiwr  and  not  iafiiet  great  iojary.  We  hive  lostr  everything 
ia  the  shape  of  pi9toctiaa  to  the  intWMla  of  the  British  far- 
mer, nd  at  the  aame  time  we  have  obtained  nothing  in  the 
rinpe  of  saHviatMn  as  refda  onr  hmrdeas^  Now,  theqees- 
hoeii^isthatriglit?  If  ithe  rights  how  is  it  that  dl  tSiose 
puhuMato  wtteh  have  tnlkeil  upmr  the  anbjeet  have  always 
■id  timt  the  abolition  of  protestion  eaald*not  be  aeeompKshed 
is  this  eeentry  vvithoiit  befaig  immedktely  followed  by  a  great 
aflrnsiiott  of  thoae  bmdeaa  whioh  afltet  agrioolture.  There^ 
h>^  gantieaien,  I  think  we  may  for  a  moment  leave  ttie  qnee- 
tin  betaeaa  tba  owner  and  the  ocdapier  at  tiie  hind,  and 
<aMh  iqna  timt  whieb  aflbeta  both-  omw  and  occupier,  and, 
ia  ay  jndgment;  tte  weH-being  of  th»  eomnranity  at  large  ; 
lb  It  has  keen  my  own  oanvietion  for  ramiy  yeaw  and!  am  not 
^Mf  to  elMDge  my  opinien  on  thatsnb|lKt^thatit  is  impossi- 
Ue  fcr  the  owmeta  and  the  oeeapieia  eK  the  sou  of  Great  Britain 
te  tee  ill  aa  a  body,  and  for  the  reat  of  the  eonmraaity  to  do  well . 
SQchsmmy  oara  aeatimeBts,  and  theyonrhefaig  strengthened  by 
iA  ttat  I  ohaerve.  I  know  there  are  laiHtownors  and  land- 
•van'  ogenta  who  contend  that»  m  the  teeth  of  all  that  I  have 
■n^oned^  the  praapeeta  of  agricuitnre  are  cheeitog.  I  cannot, 
m  this  OTfesioa,  lehain  £rom  aDadhig  to  a  letter  wMeh  has  ap" 
pmnd  in  Molfs  ffieekfy  Meaanvgrr  and  in  some  other  newi* 
pspen:  1  do  not  know  wiiether  or  not  it  haa  appeared  in  the 
Ut^k  iMHe  MapnsB,  aaoliier  important  and  valnaMe  paper. 
Bat  t  letter  ban  faitely  appeased,  on  the  subject  of  the  proepeots 
<tf  (he  Britiab  fornMvand  I  ooafesa  that  tlha«  letter  spoilt  my 
•iifiner  (laughter) ;  tbert  appeared  to  be  aomething  on  my 
ihMMdi  €#  a  verf  acid  natare  (ronewed  taajt^iter).  The  wrker 
otMened  that  it  ie  dear  that  there  is  now  DOthiag  beyond' 48e. 
tqeaicar  to  hope  for,  or  498.  at  the  utmost  New  that  ammmt, 
*ith  badesopB,  with  a  bad  yield,  everybody  nmst  know  is  not 
smnmmraliag  pnoe  to  the  calttvator  of  the  hndwho-is  hn»' 
deofd  as  we  an.  'Fhis  writer  oheerve^  heweveiv  that  tba 
hmaiaof  Bngiond  maaaged  to  come  doem  fimniaoa.  a  qnaiter 
toSSLaqaertar;  aadstttt  agrleultaie  itosavetyprospewms 
««cm.  He  then  aayethat  18^  per  eeat.  mlgtie  stiU  be  token 
•t  witfanti  the  former  being  damaged  thereby;  seleRce  would 
ttw  to  Via  aid,  and  he  would  sfciB  tee  exowdinglt  well! 
il^aiShttr.)  No«r,  gentlemen,  if  ym  iMnk  so,  I  am  free  to 
Mnfcis  that  I  do  not;  and  I  think  it  is  the  bonndcn  duty  of 
the  ftvmemef  thia  femgilom  to  inalat  upon  the  itteviatkm  of 
those  h«dsni  whash  now  piesa  so  luifolrty  and  exolnsively  upon 
•giicaltvai  It  in  wail  known  that  those  who  wiU'  so  look  foiT 
n  allerimleB  ia-  the  toaw  of  this  oauneiyMlathig  to  oottv 


be  oonueetcd  with  aiid<ftttini<Jed  by  some  mensnrcs  of  an  alien  tat- 
ing  charactff.  They  have  now  given  up  thnt  point  altogptlicr ; 
and,  instead  of  any  alleviation,  we  have,  together  with  56».  a  qr, 
an  inneased  property-tax  to  burden  us.  We  have,  thercfort;, 
before  us  the  pirnpeet  of  extremely  low  prices  and  extremely 
heavy  buTdens :  the  pooT-ratM  are,  as  eveiy  one  must  know,  more 
likely  to  increase  than  diminish ;  the  county  expenses  aft  also 
increasing ;  yovi  have  new  gaols  everywhere  ;  and  the  system 
of  prison  discipline  which  is  being  extended  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  is  calculated  rather  to  increase  the 
burdens  whioh  formers  have  to  bear.  Gentlemen,  the  arguments 
in  the  fettor  which  I  have  referred  to  appear  to  me  most 
unreasonable  and  absurd.  They  are,  too,  most  uuworthy 
of  the  quarter  from  whence  they  come;  for  the  gen- 
tleman, in  other  respects,  professes  to  be  an  enlightened 
agriculturist ;  he  wishes  to  put  the  fanners  right  in  mattere 
respecting  which  they  are  wrong,  but  at  ^t  same  time 
he  himself  tstes  up  a  position  which  you  must  all  admit  to 
be  most  c^jeetiondhle,  inasmuch  as  he  sfiys  because  farmers 
have  come  down  ftom  8O9.  to  d6r.,  they  may  jnst  fi»  wdl  come 
down  ftom  56s.  to  489.  I  have  understood  that  when  flogging 
was  so  common  in  the  army  it  used  to  be  the  practice  to  have 
the  army  doctor  in  attendance.  Ulis  officer  held  in  his  hand 
the  wrist  of  the  poor  fellow  imder  chastisement,  in  order  to 
asoertain  how  fhr  the  easti^jetiDH  might  be  administered  with 
safoty;  and  when  a  certam  number  of  stripes  had  been  ad- 
ministered and  a  certain  effoct  produced,  he  would  cry  "  ITold ! 
the  patient  cannot  bear  any  more;"  Now,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Reeitt  Davis  is  just  that  kind  of  mm  (laughter) ;  he 
is  the  doctor,  whose  du^  it  is  to  feel  the  farmer'ff  pulse,  and' 
to  see  how  mucAi  he  will  beo'  to  be  flogged  (great  laughter). 
Genttomen;  I  will  not  detain  you  nny  longer ;  I  thank  you  fbr 
the  kindness  with  which  you- have  listened  to  my  oBserrations, 
and  I  beg  to  propose^I  think  T  may  say  with  the  honours — 
"  Success  and  great  prosperity  to  the  London  Farmers'  Club.'* 

The  teast  was  enthusiastically  responded  to  inr  the  manner 
proposed 

Mk  SiiAif,  of  the  dtmnd,  lese  and  ooid:  llle  tartc  of 
responding  to  the  last  toast  d^olves  upon  me.     Before  1 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  that  toast, 
permit  mc  to  set  myself  right  with  you  all  in  one  respect,  by 
stating,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bennett,  that  the  letter  to  wliich  he 
attoded  has  not  appeared-  in  the  Mark  Lane  Exprtss ;  and  if  it 
had,  it  would  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  inserted^ 
without  a.  remark  (Hear,  hear).    Qentlefflen,  I  am  much  pleased 
that  Mr.  Bennett  has   addressed  you  in   reference  to  this 
club  ia  terms  in  which  I  can  most  eordially  agree.    I  was  very 
glad  to  find  him^-fer  I  knew  how  fhr  any  remarks  which  he 
makes  will  go^nfosing  into  the  minds  of  the  members-  of 
tins  dub  tlie  necessity  of  ^Mting  tlimperately,  though  firmly, 
with- subjects  which  come  before  them;  and  I  heartily  concur 
with' him  in  expressing  a  hope  that  etcrj  subject,  of  every  de- 
seription,  will  be  discussed  in'snch  amanner :  I  likewise  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  dub,  any  dbsire,  in  adVo* 
eating  those  yvsm  of  their  own  interest  whidi  they  believe  to 
be  consistent  and  jnsf^^I  deprecate  the  idea  of  attempting 
to'  obtois:  any  privilm  for  themselves  to  the  injury  or  the 
pN()uiKoe  of  others*  Mr.  BmneM  adverted  to  the  term  tenant 
rtf^t>  whtch  He  think*  has  been  offonsivdy  used  in  reihrenee 
to  the  claim' which  the  tenaut^fhrmers-  of  thi»  country  are  now 
putting  foiwuid  to-  oompensaiion  for  unexhonstHl*  improve-' 
meirts.    I  do  not  myself  know  under  what  dictniistancev  that 
word  has  been-  cfR^nslvely  employed.    I  eon  readily  xsa^tef- 
stond  that  to  many  persons  it  may  not  be  duite  agreeable, 
but  StiU  I  cannot  admit  it  to  have  been  offonsivelv  used'.    Sir 
for  as  regards  tMe  object  sought,  I,  for  one,  hove  always  sthted 
'^^Hd  I  venture  to-  name  myself  with  the  subject,  because  1 
have  taksa  gnat  interest  in  the  question  (Hear,  hear).  I  have 
flitrays  stated,  that  I  core  not  underwhat  name,  or  in  what  way, 
oomiMnisBllon-  to  the  tenant  or  protection  for  his  capital  come, 
pvovMedit  be  obtohied.  I  am  happy  to  find  tiiet  this  question; 
fltfot  mooted  in' this  club,  has  me^,  and  is  making,  great  pro- 
giess.    I  am  gftd-  to  find  rise,  fWnn  a  dreumstsnoe  whidi 
yon  wffl  readily  recognise  with  me,  that  the  opinions  entertained 
and  expressed  by  the  claff>  with  respect  to  that  question,  are,  to 
sty  the  least,  not  obnoxious  to  a  great  many  important  landed 
proprietors  in  this  ommtry.    (Cheers).    Gentlemen,  the  object 
which  I  have  always  had  in  view  is  to  get  this  question  dis- 
cussed; and  my  friend;  Mr.  Bennett,  wiU  wdl  recollect,  as  win 
ilM  Mi.  SoM%whO'ew-iii  thediairon  the  oeoMion,timt 
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when  we  had  a  meeting,  two  yean  ago,  on  this  very  snlject,  in 
this  room,  proposal  having  boeo  madte  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  communicate  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  legislation,  I  instantly  dissented, 
alleging;  as  my  reason  for  so  doing,  that  I  oonoeiTed  that  it  was  too 
early  to  ask  for  legislation  on  a  subject  invoWing  sudi  extensive 
interests — ^legislation  by  men  whose  own  interests  were  deeply 
involved  and  who  had  never  had  their  attention  sufficiently 
directed  to  the  question  (Hear,  hear).    I  fdt  that  th^  must 
entertain  the  same  feelings  which  I  myself  should  have  done 
under  such  circumstanoes ;  that  if,  bemg  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  unacquainted   with    the  subject,  persona  had  come  to 
me  and   asked    me    to    legislate  in  a  manner  whidi  must 
affect  my  property,  to  what  extent  I  did  not  know,  I  should 
have  said,  "  No,  gentlemen,  1  must  take  time  to  consider  the 
matter/'      I  thoivfat  that  all  we  could  then  hope  for,  was  to 
get  the  question  duly  considered  by  those  who  are  moat  inter* 
ested ;  and  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  that  were  done  the 
result  would  be  most  satis&ctory  to  you  who  expect  benefit, 
and  satis&ctory  also  to  those  who  will  benefit  still  more^  although 
they  may  not  think  so.    The  progress  the  subject  has  made  is 
known  to  you  all.    There  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  meeting 
now  held  at  which  the  question  of  giving  a  fair  and  proper  pro- 
tection to  the  tenant  fanner  by  affording  security  to  his  capital 
is  not  discussed.      You  are  aware  that,  owing  I  must  say 
almost  entirely  to  the  diKossions  of  this  dub»  the  question  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  have  been  brought  twioe  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commona;  and  upon  the  second  occasion  it 
was  eminently  suooessfid,  because  it  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  which  elicited  a  vast  body  of  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  very  plaang  of  sudi  a  body  of  in- 
formation before  the  parties  interested  on  both  aides— nay,  the 
mere  drcnmstance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen,  most,  if  not 
all  of  them  landed  proprietors  and  county  representativea, 
meeting  together  for  sevml  days  and  examining  witnesses,  and 
afterwuds  agreeing  to  a  report  in  which  the  principle  is  ad- 
mitted, is  a  great  and  an  important  point  gained ;    and  I 
feel  perfectly  persuaded  that   when   other   Unded   propri- 
eton    see  what  their   brother   proprieton    in   Parliament 
have  done,  and  what  oonduaions   they    have    arrived   at» 
they  will  at   least  be  induced   to   examine    the  question, 
and  they  will  then  see  in  what  a  dear  and  explidt  manner 
it  ia  shown,  on  the  testimony  of  men  whose  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sul^jeet  has  rendered  their  opuion  deaerving  of 
oonsideration,  that  the  only  measure  wluch  can  place  the 
British  fermer  in  a  aitnation  to  meet  in  some  respects — ^l  do 
not  say  in  all — ^the  difficultiea  which  surround  him,  is  the 
cnablii^  him  to  invest  his  capital  with  the  greatest  security 
and  to  the  greatest  advantage.    Gentlemen,  it  nufinrtunatdy 
happena  that  just  at   this  moineut  I  know  of  a  case  in 
wueh  a  practical  fermer— «  man  admitted  to  be  an  exoeUent 
and  firat>rate  fanner  in  his  district ;  a  man  who  haa  spared  no 
trouble  and  no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land ;  a  man 
living  in  an  agricultunl  county,  who  has  occupied  two  ferms, 
one  for  eighteen  years  the  other  for  twdve,  without  having  a 
word  of  difference  with  his  landlord— has  within  thelast  month  or 
two  received  notice  to  quit  both  his  liums.    He  has  during  the 
period  of  his  occupation  expended  £10,000  in  artificial  manures, 
oilcake^  and  other  articles  of  that  desanption.    But  he  has  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit ;  and  he  believes  for  no  other  cause  than 
some  squabble  whfeh  haa  taken  place  between  himself  and  the 
landlord'a  gamdceeper  about  nbUta ;  and  in  reply  to  his  impli- 
cation to  uke  landlord,  he  can  get  no  other  answer  than  that  of 
being  referred  to  his  solidtor.    Such  ia  the  position  of  that 
gentleman,  with  a  part  of  his  capital  buried  in  the   sofl ; 
for  I  defy  any  man  who  is  a  good  fermer  to  avoid  having 
in  the  land  that  which  he  haa  a  right  to  take  away  upon 
leaving    his   turn,  without   injuring  his   landlord.      Here 
is  a  man  occupying  land  at  eonsidenble  extent  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  his  farm,  and  leaving  his  capital  behind  for 
some  other  person  to  eigoy ;  and  that  merdy  beeanse  he  has 
had  a  squabble  with  the  gamekeeper  about  a  nbUt  (Hear, 
hear).    Now,  gentlemen,  that  which  has  happened  in  one  part 
of  the  country  may  happen  in  another.    It  is  not  enongn  to 
tdl  me,  what  I  most  willingly  admit,  that  the  landlords  of 
this  country  are  generally  most  liberal  and  noble-minded  men. 
I  believe  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  such  men  be 
found;   but  then  amongst  them,  as  in  other  dasses,  there 
are  exceptions;  and  why  should  any  man  be  expoeed  even  to 
(hat  exoeptioB?  (Hear,  hear).    I  am  toj  glad  to  find  that 


the  prindple  which  I  have  advocated  is  making  sodi  steady 
progress.  I  am  ic|joioed  also  to  find,  from  many  dream- 
stances,  that  this  dub  is  being  regarded  in  a  more  favourable 
light  by  those  parties  whose  propnty  would  be  influenced  by 
the  establishment  of  any  such  tenant-right  or  compensation  aa 
we  ask  for.  I  am  delighted  to  observe  that  the  daylight  ti 
knowledge  is  breaking  iu  upon  them  in  respect  to  this  qoestion; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  foQow  the  advice  of  Mr.  BcnoeCt, 
if  you  discuss  the  question  with  temper  and  modcntion,  firmly 
and  determinedly,  with  a  determination  to  do  justiee  to  thoee 
#ith  whom  yon  are  at  issue,  aa  wdl  aa  to  seek  it  for  yoor^ 
selves,  you  will  succeed  in  attaining  your  object,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  to  benefit  yoursdves»  to  benefit  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  to  benefit  the  country  at  large.  In  oondnaion. 
I  b^  leave  to  thank  yon,  gentlemen,  for  drinking  "Soeoeaa 
to  the  liMidon  Emnere'  CfaBb." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson  aaid :  Gentlemen,  if  I  roea  before  with 
confidence  to  propose  a  toast  which,  in  the  result,  met  with 
your  favour,  I  cannot  doubt  that  that  which  I  have  now  to 
propone  will  meet  with  your  hearty  concurrence:  it  ia  the 
"  health  of  the  Gentleman  who  now  so  worthily  fills  the  ofliee 
of  Chairman"  (dieen).    I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  gentleman  for  many  yean,  and  I  can  state  with  confi- 
dence that  he  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  that  "  noblest  wnik 
of  God."    He  is,  too,  one  who  has  taken  a  great  intereat  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture ;  he  is  a  suceessAil  breeder;  and  he 
is  a  promoter,  so  fiur  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  be  so,  of  all  things 
whicn  are  usdiil  in  his  own  ndgfabourhood.    I  have^  therefore, 
no  heutation  in  proposing  the  toaat  for  yomr  acceptance. 
Your  Chairman  haa  requested  that  I  would  make  one  or  two 
remarks;  and,  though  I  am  sorry  to  take  up  your  tine,  I  fed 
it  to  be  mv  duty  to  comply.    In  the  first  pteoe  let  me  atate 
that  there  la  not  a  member  of  this  dub  who  is  a  more  hearty 
anppoiter  of  it,  so  fsr  as  he  can  be  so^  than  the  humble 
individual  who  now  addresses  yon.     I   became  a  aaember 
of  the  dab   ve^r  eariy;  many  yean   ago,  before   it   waa 
formed,  I  stated  at  an  agiicoltaral  meeting  that  it  was  my 
eameat  desire  that  a  dub  ahould  be  established  in  I/»don, 
which  would  afford  the  agriculturisU  in  aU  parts  of  the  king- 
dom an  opportunitv  of  meeting  together,  and  of  eommimirating 
to  eadi  other  that  information  which  it  waa  neeeasary  to  have 
dilfosed  upon  topics  connected  with  agricottnre.    As  to  the 
qneation  whidi  haa  been  so  much  referred  to  by  Mr.Bennetfr— 
namdy,  that  of  tenant-iiffht — ^in  whidi  so  much  interest  is 
now  fdt  thronshout  the  kingdom,  I  cannot  but  state  my  firm 
conviction  that  if  that  questum  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  modente  and  scnsiUe  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  haa 
introduoed  it  to  your  notice,  I  do  not  behere  that  it  would 
have  found  among  landlords  a  single  enemy.    There  is  snotber 
topic  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  advertin|^,  and  which,  I  tUnk, 
should  be  frequently  discussed  on  oceaaiona  like  the  preaent. 
Measures  have  been  passed  taking  away  the  protection  whidi 
many  of  us  thought  essential  to  the  interests  of  agrkalture. 
In  alluding  to  die  question,  lam  not  about  to  enter  at  aU 
upon  the  subject  of  the  eom  laws;  but  I  think  it  right  that 
at  meetings  of  the  fiurmen  of  Great  Britain  men  dionld  apeak 
openly  and  plainly  on  matten  which  affect  their  own  intutat, 
Among  thoee  which  affect  us  moat  materially  are  the  buxdens 
we  hare  to  sustain.    Whether  or  not  this  is  the  proper  time 
for  advocating  an  altention,  I  am  not  prepared  to  aay;  but 
thia  I  will  say— that  it  has  been  my  firm  opinion  for  many 
years— it  is  so  still— that  the  malt-tax  is  one  of  the  most  nn- 
just  taxes  whidi  could  be  imposed  on  the  fiurmer ;  and  I  think 


we  ought,  when  the  time  shall  arrire  at  which  we 
portunityfior  ito  being  done,  we  ought,  I  say,  to  be  miitnd  aa 
one  man  in  an  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  that  nqost  impost.  If 
that  tax  waa  unjust  ten  yean  ago,  when  a  certain  modicoa 
of  protection  was  enjoyed,  still  more  oppresdre  most  it  be 
now  to  prevent  us  firom  nsinr  the  prodnoe  of  oar  own  soil  for 
purpoees  for  which  it  may  be  employed  benefidaUy.  Wdl, 
gentlemen,  there  are  other  burdena,  some  of  which  have  been 
alloded  to  this  evening.  There  are  the  coonty-mtea,  the  poov- 
rates,  the  higfaway-mtes,  and  various  other  taxes,  impoeed 
upon  us ;  and  the  observations  whidi  I  made  upon  the  malt- 
tax  are  still  more  applicable  to  theae.  I  am  haroy  to  say  that 
the  Government  of  the  day  has  now  admitted  the  principle 
which  we  advocated  some  ten  yean  ago— that  it  is  jost  that 
the  ooontry  at  large  shook!  bear  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
boxdenof  the  proseeatioa  of  criminals.  When  it  ia  evident 
that  the  BananctaBiig  iafemt  has  piodMsd  niwi  IliIIib  «C 
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tke  ptnpaisn  of  thai  eoantry,  aad  that  it  paji  bat  ooe-tenth 
of  UK  contrilmtiaiis  for  its  rapport ;  when  wo  aee  that,  with- 
out  minting  Uametoany  particaltr  daw  from  the  mere  conp 
greptun  of  great  numbers  together  in  manuCKturing  towns, 
the  great  prraortioa  of  crime  arises  in  sneh  districts,  and  not 
in  sgrienltanl  distriets — when  such  is  the  case,  we  cannot  but 
rgoice  that  the  Government  of  the  day  has  admitted  the 
principle,  and  relieved  us  from  one-half  of  the  expense  of  cri- 
miosl  pnsccntions.  Hmj  hare  admitted  the  same  principle  in 
fflnimting  to  pay  the  medical  men  of  the  unions  out  of  the 
eoBiolidated  ftmd.  Looking  at  these  resulta.  I  say  to  the  &r- 
men  cf  England  —  Beat  not !  lie  not  down  to  be  sheared, 
like  the  sheep  which  yon  bring  to  market ;  but  be  united  toa 
naa,  snd  continne  your  fiertions  until  some  of  those  burdens 
vhkh  press  so  unjustly  upon  you  shall  have  been  removed 
(Hesr,  hear).  Wit&oot  entering,  as  I  said  before,  upon  a  mea- 
■ire  whidi  has  ahready  been  passed,  deprecating,  as  I  do,  any- 
thaglikedisfnasion  upon  what  is  now  law,  because  it  is  our 
dsty  to  obey  the  law — ^I  think  it  right  that  every  man  in  the 
kiagdoB  should  know  and  ahonld  consider  the  eifects  of  that 
bv  ss  it  relatea  to  hia  own  interest  or  to  that  of  his  dass.  I 
viUJBst  allude  to  the  importations  of  cattle  since  the  passing 
flf  the  tariff  in  1843.  The  importation  of  aen,  cows,  bulls, 
and  cshca^  was  in  round  numbers  (I  quote  from  the  parli- 
sBMBtsiy  return)  iil  the  first  year,  1,500 ;  in  the  foQowing  year, 
4,000  sad  odd ;  ia  the  next  year  it  quadrupled,  being  16,000 ; 
SI  the  year  afterwards  it  was  45,000;  and  in  the  year  1847,  as 
iv  IS  tiie  retuma  axe  made  up,  it  was  75,717.  If  we  look  at 
the  isiportation  of  sheep,  we  Ibd  that  in  1848  the  number  waa 
217;  in  1844,  2,417 ;  in  1846,  94,600 ;  and  in  1847, 142,000. 
With  this  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  there 
lai  been  a  vast  diminiitinn  in  the  official  value  of  our  exports 
rfswBidaetnred  goods.  In  1847*  the  amount  was  less  than  in 
1&46  by  £2,285,000;  sndin  the  year  1848,  up  to  the  last  le- 
tmi,  by  £1,200,000.  I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you  with 
tbew  d^sils.  Let  me  now  assure  you  that  there  are  no  meet- 
isgi  which  I  attend  in  the  oooxae  of  the  yesr  with  so  much  sa- 
tiifiKtion  M I  attend  thoae  of  British  fiumers.  I  know  there 
iK  fluey,  who,  from  modesty  or  from  aome  other  causey  do  not 
bke  tosttend  meetings  like  the  present ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  ncTcr  attended  a  nieeting  of  British  farmers  at  which  I  was 
sot  gratified,  uid  from  wluieh  I  did  not  return  home  more  de- 
tenuaed  than  ever  that  as  long  ss  I  lived  it  should  be  my  cn- 
detroor  to  unite  in  a  common  bond  of  interest  the  Isndlord 
nd  the  tensnt,  the  poor  man  and  the  employer.  Questions 
bsfe  been  bron^^bt  before  this  Club  respecting  the  settlement 
of  the  poor  num.  My  opinion  is  that  he  ought  to  be  on  an 
cqaafi^  with  the  rich  man,  so  for  at  least  as  to  have  the  power 
of  leoMving  to  whatever  place  he  pleasee  (cheers).  Why  uould 
yoa  draw  a  distinction  between  a  man  who  by  industry  hss 
beea  cnsUed  to  save  snflieient  to  hire  a  £10  house,  and  ano- 
ther who  has  not  been  so  fortunate?  I  would  entirely  do  away 
with  KttlesBcnt  (Hear,  hear).  I  would  throw  the  poor-rate 
spon  the  oooaolidated  fund,  and  make  every  person  in  the  land 
csatribote.  Last  year,  while  £9,000,000  was  levied  in  the 
form  of  poor-rate  orri^t,  upon  property  of  the  value  of 
£40,000,000,  property  amounting  to  £200,000,000  is  exempt. 
Why  should  not  that  £200,000,000  be  brought  into  play? 
lie  only  feasible  dlgeetioB  which  I  have  heard  to  it  is,  that  if 
you  phee  too  modi  in  the  hands  of  the  commimioners  you 
viD  not  ensure  an  eeooomicsl  management.  To  that  okgection 
Ivooldgive  thia  reply :  Let  each  pansh  be  charged  according  to 
the  average^  whidi  it  has  been  paying  into  the  Excise  for  the 
hit  three  years ;  let  it  pay  one-third  or  one>fifth,  or  one- 
eighth,  or  any  pn^portioa  which  might  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
MOBony;  and  let  the  whole  kingdom  be  assessed  for  the  re- 
minder. I  bq^  to  thank  yon  for  your  attention,  and,  in  con- 
donoB,  I  hope  yon  will  drink  with  proper  enthusiasm  the 
iMshh  of  yourwoiihy  Chairman. 
The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  the  honours, 
The  Chaibman  said, — Gentlemen,  I  fieel  deeply  senaible  of 
the  kind  manner  in  whidi  you  have  drunk  my  health.  I  can 
Mnrc  yon  that  I  take  great  interest  in  everything  which  oon- 
ttns  igrieulture;  and  I  congratulate  the  committee  of  the 
dab  on  having  estaUiahed  a  medium  of  communication  for 
^Dnen  brionging  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  through 
wbidi,  vim  th^  oome  to  Tonnon,  they  are  enabled  to  inter- 
*^*H^  their  opiinon%  and  to  discuss  sulgecta  of  importance 
ewoeeted  with  agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the 
nlj^  of  tcnairt-right,  I  will  not  go  into  that  after  what  we 


have  heard  firom  Mr.  Bennett  and  Bfr.  SQiaw.  Those  gentlemen 
have  explained  how  Uie  queetion  now  stands ;  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  reading  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  will  convince  sll  considerate 
landlords  of  the  importance  and  the  necMsity  of  making  a 
change  in  the  present  system.  I  have  taken  the  chair  this  day 
solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  being  desirous  to  support  a 
society  whose  object  is  to  improve  tiie  sgriculture  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  to  benefit  all  dasses  of  the  community.  Allow 
me  again  to  thank  you  most  oordislly  for  the  hcmour  you  have 
done  me,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  wiah  you  all  health  and 
happiness  to  the  end  of  your  lives. 

Mr.  CuTBBERT  John  BON  said, — ^I  rise  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  to  propose,  ss  a  toast,  "The  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England."  I  do  so  with  the  more  plnsure, 
because  I  feel  thi^  during  the  most  prosperous  yesrs  wl^di 
have  marked  their  career,  they  have  adhered  most  carefolly, 
most  energeticslly,  and,  let  me  add,  most  successfully,  to  their 
motto— «  motto  which  I  am  sure  will  slways  fall  most  mu- 
sically on  the  ears  of  English  farmers — namdy,  "  Practice 
with  Sdence."  Whatevor  doubts,  gentlemen,  whatever  diffi- 
culties, political  or  otherwise,  may  occasionally  intrude  them- 
sdves  intomeetings  like  the  present ;  whatever  necessity  there 
maybe  (or  those  doquent  warnings  which  gentlemen  heard 
from  Mr.  Bennett  on  the  one  hand,  and  firom  our  Chairman  and 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  on  the  other,  to  avoid  carrying 
into  your  disputations  and  discussions  anything  like  acrimony, 
there  will,  I  am  quite  certain,  be  no  occasion  to  warn  you 
against  disputing  on  questums  relating  to  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  the  Boysl 
Agricultural  Society  adopted  this  motto,  whidi  I  have  menp> 
tioned,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  great  men  who  farmed  the 
little  nucleus  from  which  it  emanated,  many  of  whom,  as  for 
example,  Lord  Spenoer  and  Mr.  Handley,  are  now  gone  from 
the  scene  of  their  labours ;  it  was  adopted  also  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  my  friend,  William  Shaw,  to  whom,  I  bdieve, 
more  than  to  any  one  ds^  that  society  owed  its  foundation 
(Hear,  hear) :  the  founders  of  the  institution,  fieding  that  so 
long  as  its  members  adhered  carefoUy  to  that  motto,  carrying 
into  the  proceedings  and  researches  science  in  its  applto 
cation  to  agriculture*  illustrating  one  by  the  Isbours  of 
the  other,  so  long  might  the  sodety  expect  to  lead  a  long 
and  honourable  career.  Such,  gentlemen,  I  state  fear- 
lessly, hss  been  the  aetud  result.  1  am  dd  enough  to  re- 
member the  day  when  the  very  mention  of  the  word  sdenoe 
ss  it  applies  to  agriculture,  in  a  public  meeting  would  have 
been  met  with  roars  of  laughter.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber a  period  when  it  would  have  been  ssid  that  ^emiitry  was 
sll  very  wdl  behind  the  blue  bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop  (laugh- 
ter) ;  but  that  to  talk  of  bringing  chemistry  to  the  aid  of 
forming  was  to  talk  of  an  absurdity.  I  need  (mly  remind  you^ 
gentlemen,  of  the  progress  which  a  few  chemicd  subitancca 
have  made— the  introduction,  for  instance,  of  guano,  and  the 
still  more  direct  triumph  of  diemistry  in  the  introduction  of 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  idea 
wss  once  so  much  ridiculed  in  the  putting  of  sulphuric  add  on 
the  land,  and  adding  it  to  bones.  I  need  only  remind  you  of 
these  things  to  convince  you  that  sdenoe,  under  the  aospioes 
of  the  Boyd  Agriculturd  Society,  baa  done  no  mean  thinga 
for  agriculture  (cheers).  And  let  me  add,  without  pretending 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  that  sdence  will  hereafter 
do  stall  greater  things  for  farming.  1  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
fidd  is  not  needy  eiOiausted.  When  I  see  the  results  of  the 
labours  which  have  been  performed,  in  the  pages  of  the  Royd 
Agriculturd  Society's  Joumd,  I  fed  quite  sure  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  engiged  in  such  labours  are  treading  in  paths 
whidi  cannot  but  tend  to  the  profit  and  honour  of  the  prc- 
fiessors  of  sgriculture.  They  will  add  profit  to,  while  they  are 
derating,  t^  professors  of  the  most  noble  of  all  scienocs 
that  of  agriculture.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  longer  on 
your  attention,  but  will  propose  "  Success  to  the  Boyd  Agri^ 
enlturd  Society  of  Enf^and." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiaBm. 

Mr.  R.  Smith,  on  rising  to  respond  in  bdialf  of  the  So- 
ciety, sdd :  The  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed 
you  hss  sdenoe  at  his  fingers'  ends — science  in  abundance ; 
yon,  gentlemen,  have  practice  at  your  fingers'  ends,  and,  in 
addition,  yon  have  perseverance  at  your  hearts.    Gentlemen, 

I  when  the  formation  of  the  Royd  Agriculturd  Society  was 
proposed,  I  at  onee  agreed  to  it;  and  I  also  concurred  in  the 
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flelectHin  of  that  «p1fludM  mflitt»,  *'  ^aetice  with 
The  Society  was  orighmtad  «t  •  pmod  when  the  teiutit> 
farmerti,  as  a  body,  umch  preferred  to  aee  practice  take  the 
precedence  of  aoienee ;   b«c  time  has  roM  on,  science  has 
done  great  thingv,  and  many  diaco^eiiea  heve  been   made 
thfoiififh  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of  oar  feUow-meB.    As 
Tegardji  the  Roysl  Aj^cultuml  Society,  I  need  notTefer  to 
ihe  past  to  show  yon  what  has  been  done ;  I  ineed  not  tell  <yoa 
what  has  been  done  by  t)ie  eshibition  of  eaitle  and  of  im|rie- 
^nente,  or  bythe  di«tribation  of  the  Joamd  4wiee  a  year  to 
«onethin|^  like  7,006  subscribers.    Let  me  ask  you,  howev(<r, 
what  should  we  be  at  the  present  moment  in  £n)»Umd  wi^iout 
•  Royal  Afpriciihiuid  Society?  (Hear  bear).    Take  it  sway, 
•and  then  you  will  leani  the  vahie  of  ench  an  institution.    But, , 
whtte  wc  are  thus  enconra^cd  by  the  application  of  aeieuoe  to 
{nactiee,  let  'me  remain  that  we  aie  at  presort  in  a  nosition  to, 
TCa|)  entirriy  the  Arai*s  of  wnr  tnm  enterprise  ana  andnatry.; 
This  has  been  fanmgbt  move  clearly  to  ny  mind  dnnnf  the 
•aboKt  time  that  I  -have  been  engaged  in  a  new  ooenpatian  my- 
aelf.    I  may  say  that,  having  been  called  to  fill  a  paitaoaiar 
•«tnation  in  life  in  which  I  am  laqnired  to  stand  liatwnan 
'landlord  and  tenant,  i  ahonld  not  be  ashamed  to  show  to  any 
individaal  enlhe  broad  aiseaof  fingUmd  the  agnamenta  which 
1  offer  to   those  who  (take  teint.      in  oondusion,  I  would 
«baerve  that  1  hove  long  fdlt  a  gicet -desise,  and  do  soatiU, 
ithat   the  farmers  of  £n|^d  would  more  fireqnently  oan- 
,  gvBgate  together  to  discnsa  mattera  in  which  they  feel  a 
common  interaat;    and  I  regrct  that  there  is  not  graater 
unanimity  among  them  than  we  at  present  witness  (ilear). 

Mr.  Bajtukl  Bkxnett  proposed,  "Suoeess  to  the  Smith- 
-Held  Olnb."  Ue  said,  as  there  isaomanoiponcarth  whom 
I  esteem  mme  than  oar  worthy  Chairman,  it  would  ill  hare 
'  become  me  to  reAne  his  eaqnest  Uiat  I  would  propose  this 
toaat.  i  cannot  but  ieeoHect  that  we-ave  met  at  the  pseaent 
moment  under  peculiar  chronmstanoea.  0u  the  one  imai  we 
ha?e  great  cause  for  thankfulness  — tfaankfokieaB  that  we 
are  Britons  (Hear,  hear).  If  ever  there  ireie  a  period  in  the 
hiatory  of  our  oountry  when  its  inhabitania  had  oanse  to  be 
thaniffiil  on  that-aoconnt,  tiie^proaent  ia  aoch  a  period  (Hear, 
-hear) ;  and  looking  atthe«vents  of  the  paatyear,  I  must  aay 
.  thi^  I  do  uot  i)elieve  tiiere  is  a  British  fanner  in  this  oouatry 
who  would  not  join  in  supporting  the  Queen  on  tim  throne 
-  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  (cheers).  It  ea  a  most 
melanchoiy  thing  that  low  prices  ahoold,  as  it  woe,  aorapcl 
the  fanner  tooppram  the  poor.  It  ia  impoaaihle  that  it 
ahovld  >be  otherwise  when  we  have  an^  wietehed  nioea  for 
'  ourown  prodnce,  and  whoi  the paodnoe-of the  wnsid'ialetiB.  I 
trust,  however,  ibat  aa  we^veahowai  ouiaahaa  to  beBatons, 
we  shall  endeavoor  to  afcam  the  torrent  fsr  a  little  while.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  person  in  the  oonntry,  .ani 
especiatty  ao  tothe  iegialature,  t^  we  oannot  poaaiUy  imain- 
tain  our  pieaent  poaition  withont  aouie  alteration  of  our 
burdens;  but  if  we  mast  b?ar  the  harden  for  aaeason,  vre 
will  hear  it  with  the  greatest  dmve  of  fortitude  andealmneas 
Ihnt  we  are  able  to  eommanfl.  We  'have  'been  oonalantly 
VBBiinded  of  feee  trade.  I  do  not  diriike  the  capieaeion  so 
mashas  aome  fiDmera  have  appealed  to  do ;  but  I  aayithat  sft 
fMcaent  we  have  wothing  like  free  trade.  Give  4m  is«e«tBad^ 
and  we  care  not  for  the  whole  woild ;  give  ua  an  equaliaation 
of  the  burden  which  preaa  upon  the  cultivators  of  the 
aoil,  and  vre  aie  rsady  to  meet  any  country.  But,  gentknext 
con  it  he  eaid  that  vre  have  free  trade  whan  our  nwnufiBotured 
goods  (many  of  them  at  least)  whieh  leave  the  country  .pay  a 
duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  insomeinstaneeseven  80 
per  eent.,  and  ^re  receive  foreign  com  at  a  4nercly  nomi- 
nal duty  ?  (Hear,  hear).  This  is  not  reciprocity,  it  li 
'  not  free  trade  (Hear,  bear).  Now,  with  regaid  to 
the  Saiithfiald  Clnb;  it  has,  I  believe,  haan  'aqnally  beneficial 

•  4d  the  prodnocr  and  to  the  coneamcr.  <I  know  it  waa  aaid  th^ 
the  aniamle  exhibited  are  too  fat ;  no  auch  thmg.    If  we  haii 

•  not  thoaeeiamples  of  fist  animals,  we  ahoald  never  know  whdt 
an  animal  was  capable  of  doin|p.  Urn  >bttening  ia  laimaniiiti 
to  get  at  the  different  hreada  of  animals,  and  to  bring  each  to 

•  perfection.  (Hear,  hear.)  Believing  that  the  Smithfield  Clu|> 
ia-conduoae  to  the  iolereat  of  all  claaaea,  I  have  giaat  pteasaife 
in  nropeaing  the  toast. 

Mr.  W.  F.  iioBBB  aaid :  Mr.  -Chaifmaa  and  gauUeinan,  it 
is  with  >mnch  ^ileasnre  that  I  rieeto  vetum  thanks  on  behalf  «f 
^ SmilhiWd  Cfaib.  tBo long  aa  thatchdi is •aappetftedby  the 
ftiadnoiwiB  Mid  temem^f  Hia  hh^iiuBi,  Bsatinr  lisilliii   as 


they  now  do,  and  ao  tongas  it  nomaa  the  ^iprchatiea  «f  the 
members  of  this  ckib  and  the  country  aft  kige^  it  need  aot  be 
mider  any  appnhension  as  to  the  aooaaopliahiBient  of  the  ob- 
ject for  whieh  ittna  fovmed,  namely,  that  of  aopptjing  the 
metropolia  wiUi  the  cheapcat  and  the  beat  meat    I  perfecdy 
ooooar  in  the  renmrka  whieh  have  fiiUen  bam  Mr.  Wikooj 
icapeotmg  the  malt  tax ;  I  do  oeniidcr  that  tax  to  be  one 
which  the  giaaiers  and  temen  of  this  caontry  ought  to  endear 
'vour  to  get  rid  of.    Independently  of  the  position  in  which  we 
are  plaeed  witii  veapect  to  free  trader  I  maintain  that  we  ought 
tobenlkMredtousBioar  owBcomin  whitever  way  we  plcaae 
for  feeding  paiposos,  instead  of  being  oompcUed  to  4pend  an- 
nually upwards  of  £2,000,<MO  lur  oil>cake  and  other  things  of 
that  deseription,  whieh  arejiotao  valuable  as  malt    I  agree 
with  Mr.  Beonetfs  reamrkaaa  tothedeasiablencas  of  oar  not 
readify  tricing  offence ;  and  let  mojadd  that  I  will  da  nothing 
wittingly  to  give  oSbboo.    (Hoar,  hoar.)    Aa  wgaada  agricul- 
tore,  I  donot  aee  hoa  itaimpflavemeBt  is  to  he  affeotod  whik 
itcontimiastohethetfisahuntoifaaNeeBlya  peariy  teanaB.    I 
eanuotogDoede  to  the  gentleman  who  iiaa  left  the  lOom  (the 
Hon.  Mr.  Wi'eon),  that  if  thm  queation  had  haai  naaaad  on 
the  attention  of  hmdkarda  with  maee  moderaiian.  frfiat  we  se- 
waiie  wonldhawe been gtaalad.     Havingfelt great intnwat in 
thiaqiBeatian,>and>hnvmggena  hefoie  the  OoeanufttM  of  the 
fiooae  of  Commons  on  Aincnltund  Ouatons,  I  nnat  aay  that 
we  asked  only  for  that  which  waa  leaaonabla  and  right;  and  I 
think  that  the  blue  .hook,  that  mamorable  hook  of  which  so 
much  haa  beeu  amd,  and  irhich  ao  mach  paina  waa  taken  to 
withhold  from  the  puhbe   (Hear,  haar)^I  think  that  will 
oomdnee  eveay  aeaaonahle  man  that  the  tnant  fenaars  hare 
asted  with  moderatiaB  in  thaa  matter,  and  hawo  uaedoaty  aouad 
argument  in  explaining  to  landlorda  what  it  is  that  they  nqoue. 
I  am  aoery  to  aay  (I  have  heard  it  myself)  that  the  eaptOMion 
which  is  near  most  freely  used  by  the  landharda  of  England  is 
hhe  this—"  We  will  not  he  ^lietated  to  by  tlw  tenantry  with 
regard  to  the  iettiag  of  oar  laud."    I  am  aorry^lao  to  have 
heard  that  they  dadare  that  they  will  not  be  dietatad  to^  as 
they  term  it,  by  thia  ehih.    I  do  not  aee  ^nw  then  eaa  be 
anything  nnveaaonahle  in  our.askmgiiQr  that  which  hia  Chace 
the  Dnke  of  Richmond  haa  declared  to  be  nothing  but  justice 
to  the  tenant  fermer.    I  wiU  not  detain  yon  longor  at  thia  Ute 
period  of  the  evening,  aapeeial]y  aa  you  well  know  my  aenti- 
mcnta  on  thia  great  aulqecL    I  will  fiialy  and  dcteaminedly. 
though  I  hope  iMpectlnlly,  peraevme  ;  and  I  anfNWod  to  find 
the  membera  of  this  dnh  ao  nnitad  thia  craning  with  ngvd 
to  thegveat  objeeta  wMeh  tfa^  have  in  view.    1  will  only,  in 
ooneiMion,  repeat>the  adviee  of  Mr.  WUaon,  that  yon  will  not 
rest  until  you  have  obtained  your.oi^rta. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Northampton,  propeeed  "Sueeeas  to  tbe 
Local  Ehrmen'  Cfaiba,"  OTmarinig  that  then  oonU  hardly  he  a 
more  faahionable  toast  in  Aeptnaaat  day,  seeing  that  auch 
chiba  had  baeome  common  all  over  the  oottutry.  Aangarded 
the  qaestiou  of  tenasit-right,  altfaoogh  he  had  the  pleamne  of 
Ihringunder  a  very  good  hmdlav^  he  still  felt  on  principle  a 
neaeasity  for  havmg  graater  saonrity. 

Mr.  BsADBL  responded  to  the  toast.  Ue  aaid :  If  I  had 
•had<the  alighteat  eonoeption  that  I  ahonld  he  oatted  upon  to 
aeknowladge  thia  toaat,  I  ehoufal  have  been  paapand  witk  s 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  tranaactiona  of  then  elnba  than  1 
•now  poaaeaa.  Therefore,  if  I  only  toeat  the  mik^/Ki  gcsierslly, 
3fon  will  escuae  my  doing  ao.  Now  ovary  gentlenan  must  ad- 
mit that  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  agncnltu- 
ml  iutenatand  the  fsraaeN  of  the  United  Kingvknn  than  the 
eaisteuce  of  what  I  may  deaigaate  our  local  parliameata.  It 
ia  throngh  them,  genttemen,  if,  knowing  your  dutgr*  you  hare 
the  eourage  mid  tlw  iadnahry  to  attend  them,  that  you  make 
•known  to  the  whole  worid  what  are  your  wanta,  what  an  your 
eomplaints,  and  what  are  the  mmedies  whieh  you  seek ;  and 
I  do  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  important  that  in  aveiy  lottUty, 
not  only  farmara,  hut  eveiy  daaa  in  the  oonntry  ahooM  have 
an  opportnnity  df  making  known  their  real  pnailinn  Now,  if 
I  can  laaaa  what  ia  the  atmosphere  in  which  fevaaMra  vrill  have 
to  vegetate  for  the  nest  few  yeua,  that  wtmoaphan  anil 
he  a  gioamy  one,  and  themfeM  it  ia  aapeeiaUy  aeedful  that 
there  ahonld  he  pkcea  urban  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  aaali  lug  their  oompbinta.  ff!he  feimar  ia  engi^gad  in  one  of 
the  moet  iutsicatiug  and  inpertant  oeonpationa  in  whidi  man 
can  hecmBk>yed,tfaatof 'psovidingfeod  fer  the  people;  and 
if  otrtain  difiiaBltiea  amiouad  you  aa  a  hady,  yon  an  boand 
to«ftate«hattbon  diftodtieaar^  and^  fqggoaiiMawAv 
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that  Maovtl— I  will  ^a»  ^  iiuDwr,  mni  «^^  .tM  vith  a '  7iie  •GhsinMn  %hmk  letiratl  and  wm  succeeded  ki  hi«  offioe 
due  Bad  proper  x^gard  for  the  .rifflUe  of  crtUcia,  X  would  never  l^  Mr.  S.  BenBett«  when  Mr.  Mechi  aJdiessed  the  meeting, 
cuiueut  to  secrifirc  my  onn.  That  j/on  will  have  difficulties ,  after  which  the  company  separated. 
t«^  coittciid  agaiuitf  gentkiuco,  in  future,  creiy  one  I  think ' 
>»U1  admit ;  and  I  think  one  difficiUty— I  have  sometimes  heard 
it  mentioned  as  matter  of  reproach,  but  I  haye  never  yielded 
to  the  imputation— one  difficulty  arises  firom  the  superior  con- 
<fitisa  in  aoeiety  in  which  the  IkTmer  is  eompeUed  to  exist. 
You  have,  genomes,  as  finmeia,  been  thfovn  into  a  anperior 
fontion  in  aeeiaty;  and  I  haw  yiBtio:laai&  that  it  shottld  not 
betheamfaitiaiiitfcnrymantomaiataiBhis  poeilioB«mid  all 
the  dificttlti«awiiiicii.inay  beset  bim.  If  7011  4XHBp«se  your 
position  vilh-tb«t  of  four  exaodfatber's  or  gseat  gmmd&ither's 
yw  nil  fi&d  that  you  have  diffionlties  to  meet  which  they 
knew  not  and  could  not  contemplate.  And  how  arc  you  to 
beer  up  «piust  these  obstacles?  Not  by  the  displacement 
of  a  few  shUIingB*  worth  of  labour,  nor  by  descending  to  hold 
yoof  owa  plough  or  fill  your  own  dung-csrts  (Hear,  hear). 
Top  may  kbonr  at  tfagt  from  morning  tnl  night,  and  you  will 
only  have  displMed  in  some  neighbourhoods  Is.  £d.,  in  others 
2i.  Geotieeaea,  tliat  is  not  the  eonne  for  you  to  take  (Hear, 
bitr).  Yoa  dowt  ibe  up  and  atiinBg :  70a  must  improve  your 
sunds  aad  enlatte  your  onteUeata:  you  muit  iaoMaae  your 
Kientifie  teawMfie :  you  -mBSt  baawpe  JwtJer  ^wjnainte d  with 
jwtnie's  laws:  joa  must  know  iMittar  bow  to  oeery  out 
cfffBctnidly  the  Qf>erationa  00  which  aucoess  iii  your  occupation 
depends ;  and  yon  cannot  secure  and  do  all  that  by  sitting  in 
yoar  chimney  oomers,  nor  yet  by  driving  a  wsggon  (cheers). 
I  am  quite  snre,  jj^entlemeq,  that  these  observations  will  be  re- 
aived  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  uttered  (Hear,  hesr). 
They  emanate  from  a  practical  farmer*  I  have  been  for  years 
engaged  in  practical  famung ;  and  tf  I  haire  tnperadded  to 
that  anothar  hoaifMas,  whioh  may  esll  for  a  good  deal  of  my 
itteatioa,  J  have  loat  hobo  of  my  affsetioB  for  that  olasa  to 
which  1  onginaDy-  belengsd.  Jjst  aaa  impfeas  lOo  yoar  minds 
that  them  is  no  amy  in  sRbich  yeD.oaB  better  aocrmpliah  the 
oltfset  which  you  daaira  to  aocomplish  than  by  instituting  far* 
BIO*'  didis  whese  there  aie  none ;  and  where  they  cust,  by 
(Uligeotly  working  out  all  the  adrantages  which  may  be  de- 
Hred  from  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  reproach,  and  has  been  made 
>^  over  and  over  again,  that  you  cannot  get  farmers  together — 
that  they  are  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  and  that — now  do 
not  be  offended,  gentknien,  at  what  I  sm  going  to  say — that 
they  SK  aelfiafa  in  their  habito  (Hear,  heai^.  Whether  the 
mige  be  •true  or  not,  I  will  not  say;  bat  it  is  said  that  iMthiog 
aill  hriog  you  out  of  your  liolea  and  .eoman  Xhaif^ter,  and 
Hear,  hear) ;  that  you  will  stay  at  home  and  igvamble,  but  fwiU 
Mt  ceagy^gata  for  the  purpose  of  securing  your  rights  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now,  gentlemen,  those  who  fio^  originated  farmers' 
dabs  bad  one  graat  object  in  view,  .whidh  was  to  induce 
jon  to  get  rid  of  the  ieflc»tiou  thrown  upon  you  by  giving  you 
s  place  to  meet  without  calling  upon  you  to  eome  to  London, 
vitbont  asking  you  to  go  to  York,  without  tempting  you  to 
liait  Jericho  oiaoghter).  You  can  now  meet  within  five  or  aix 
miles  of  your  homes  when  you  go  to  market,  at  an  expense  of 
hslf.a-gumeii  a  year,  and  five  or  six  hours  of  your  time ;  and  if 
yoa  will  ail  do  that,  and  wH]  diKgently  set  to  work  to  discover 
*hat  is  ^  natttie  of  your  difficulties,  and  what  are  the  reme- 
dies for  them,  aa  wcil  as  the  most  improved  methods  of  carry- 
iof  on  your  occupations,  instead  of  coming  once  a  year  to  the 
l<»don  IParmcfB  Club  to  make  us  all  regret  tlie  grumbling 
tone  in  which  you  speak,  you  will  come  with  your  eyes  wide 
opet^  some  in  better  spirits,  and  you  will  say — "Tbey  can't 
kdl  as,  though  tbey  have  tried"  (eheera).  I  don^t  aak  you  for 
one  laoment  to  forget  the  difficulties  whioh  stand  in  your  way; 
but  I  want  you,  like  £nglishman,to  look  a  difficulty  full  in  the 
(aoe,  and  to  conquer  it.  That  you  can  do  that,  gentlemen.  I 
sm  satisfied,  and  that  the  local  dubs  are  one  means  of  enabling 
yoa  to  do  it  I  am  cguslly  satisfied.  I  do,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  ^ose  dubs,  having  been  the  instrument  of  originating  one 
"^  of  assistiag  others,  return  you  my  best  thanksfortiietxmi- 
phnart  you  have  pmd  «s ;  bat  we  ahidl  value  your  worics  much 
■SRthaa  we4lo  your  eampliaMnts  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheaia). 

The  Chairman  proposed  ^  The  Committee.*' 

Ut.  TiiOMAa  bridlyfalanied  thanks. 

^  CsAtuiAK  proiposed  "  The  health  of  Mr.OMrmaQ*  the 
fint  Chaiaaan  of  this  Ciufai,"  jrhich  was  cordially  responded  to. 

"nieCHAiEMAirthenpropaaed  <«  The  (health  of  thetkeve- 
^.  Ik.th^bm,"  sphe&ridljr  Mtmaadthanhs. 


MONTHLY  DISCUSSION. 

The  naoal  monthly  discuaaioa  took  place  at  the  Club 
Ilooma,  Bridge-atreet,  Blackfriara,  on  the  6th  December. 
T4m  fbllowkig  aubjactwaa  introdaoed  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  6hAV,  of  the  Strand — *'  On  the  Pemicioua 
Congaqaeneaa  veanlting  from  the  Payment  by  the  In. 
comiog  to  the  Out-going  Tenant  for  TilUgea  and  Manure 
made  on  the  Farm,  aeoording  to  the  custom  of  some  dis- 
tricts, and  oommonly  called  <  Tenants'  Rights.'  "  The 
attendance  of  membeni  waa  numerous. 

The  Chairmak,  on  rising  to  open  the  diaeusaion,  said 
-— ^Dtlemen,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  anbject  which 
I  have  proposed  to  bring  before  yon  this  evening  ia  one 
which  would  be  mnoh  better  treated  by  some  practical 
person  aeqnainted  with  valuations,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  between  in-coming  and  out-goiog 
tenants.  But  I  know  that  there  are  always  present  at 
the  -meetings  of  this  dub  a  snffieient  number  of  persons 
who  are  competent  to  speak  practically  npon  the  matters 
discuased  ;  and  if  I  were  not  conscious  that  such  is  the 
fact,  1  certainly  would  not  have  nodertaken  to  bring 
forward  the  question  for  this  evening.  This  question 
varies  very  oonsidersMy  from  any  which  I  have  attempted 
to  lay  before  yon  heretofore,  on  the  subject  of  Tenant 
Right ;  i>at  prima  ./aese,  from  the  appearance  which  it 
aasiimes  on  the  card,  it  would  seem — ^it  has  seemed  to 
some— 4o  negative  certidn  propositions  which  I  have  pre- 
^imsly  made.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  the  few  obser- 
vations which  I  shall  address  to  you,  and  by  reference 
to  the  authorities  to  which  I  shall  allude,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  show  that  there  is  not  that  contradiction  be- 
tween the  proposition  which  I  now  make  and  others 
which  I  have  advanced  previously,  which  at  first  sight 
there  mwy  appear  to  be.  The  question,  as  propounded 
on  the  card,  ia — **  On  the  Pernicious  Consequences 
resulting  from  the  Payment  by  the  In-coming  to  the 
Out-going  Tenant  for  Tillages  and  Manure  made 
on  the  Pum,  according  to  the  custom  of  jiome  dis- 
tricts, and  commonly  called  'Tenants'  Rights'  " 
Knowing  that  there  is  in  some  districts  a  custom  exist- 
ing of  payment  from  the  in*  coming  to  the  out-going 
tenant  for  half  dressings,  tillages,  and  such-Uke  matters 
known  by  Uie  name  of  tenants'  rights,  and  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  tenants  in  those  districts,  I  was  anxious  to 
direct  attention  to  the  subject,  not  only  in  the  hope  of 
exposing  the  aboae  and  inducing  its  abandonment,  but 
siao  to  eorrect  a  misapprehension  which  I  -believe  to 
exiflt  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  '*  Tenant  Right,"  and 
the  custom  known  as  '*  Tenants'  Rights,"  are  synona- 
Btoostcrms  ;  I  therefore  submitted  the  question  stand- 
ing npon  the  card  to  the  committee  of  the  clab,  and 
having  met  their  i^pproval  it  stands  for  discnssion  this 
evening.  In  a  very  short  time  alter  the  series  of  sub- 
jectonpon  this  card  were  made  poUic,  ample  proofs  were 
afforded  me  that  the  apprehensions  whioh  I  entertained 
m  to  the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
BOM  ha  respect  to  these  subjects  were  well  founded. 
Letters  came  pouring  in  npon  me  from  all  sides,  some 
expressing  surprise  at  mj  bringing  forward  such  a  pro- 
porition,  others  asking  for  an  explanation,  and  not  a 
few  censuring  such  an  inconsistent  and  unaccountable 
oonrse  of  proceeding  tm  nr>y  part,  in  thus  changing  my 
opinion  on  tite  subject  of  ^*  Tenant  Right,"  and  point- 
ing  ont  tiie  injurious  effecto  it  would  have  on  the  pro- 
gress of  that  g^roat  and  impoftant  principle.  80  far  from 
I  indnoingmetoragretiheatepl  faadtaken,  I  felt  much 
gsntiAadat  the  effeot4t'bMl  pvodnoed.  in  setting  men's 
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minda  to  work  upon  the  subject,  and  in  eliciting  their 
feelings  and  sentiments  upon  it.  Gentlemen,  my 
opinions  are  not  changed  upon  *'  Tenant  Hight ;"  I  am, 
however,  glad  to  note  how  much  and  how  rapidly  other 
men's  minds  have  changed,  and  are  changing.  Happily, 
however,  for  the  people  of  this  country,  happily  for  the 
national  weal,  that  change  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
either  by  custom  or  legislation,  '*  Tenant  Right"  must, 
ere  long,  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  items  which 
are  usually  computed  in  the  "  Tenants'  Rights,"  to  which 
I  am  anxious  to  direct  attention  are,  dressings,  half  dress- 
ings, tillages,  hulf  tillages,  fallows,  half  fallows,  and  the 
like.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — charges 
which  consist  of  labour  only ;  and  charges  for  manure  in 
substance,  or  expended  on  the  land,  and  assumed  to  be 
only  partially  exhausted.  As  regards  labour,  it  is  clear 
that  the  proper  performance  of  the  seasonable  and  re- 
quisite labour  in  ploughing  and  preparing  the  land  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price  must  he  beneficial  to  the  in- 
coming tenant,  unless  be  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
able  to  perform  these  operations  himself.  An  in-coming 
tenant,  however,  may,  and  frequently  does,  live  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  new  occupation  as  to  render 
the  performance  of  the  work  with  his  own  men  and  cattle 
inconvenient ;  or  he  may  have  work  to  perform  on  the 
farm  he  is  about  to  quit,  for  the  in-coming  tenant.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  if  such  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  the  out- going  tenant  to  perform  the  requisite 
operations  of  tlic  season,  to  be  paid  by  the  io -coming 
tenant,  it  would  be  advantageous,  provided  the  work  was 
performed  in  a  workman-lUte  mannw  and  on  reaaonahU 
terms .  It  is,  however,  indispensable  that  the  work 
should  be  well  performed.  Every  tenant  thus  changing 
from  one  occupation  to  another  would  pay  and  be  paid 
for  his  labour,  and  the  receipt  would  meet  the  expendi- 
ture. I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  all  labour  opera- 
tions should  be  matter  of  agreement  between  the  in. 
coming  and  out- going  tenant,  and  not  the  subject  of 
custom,  unless  they  are  submitted  to  a  strict  ssrutiny 
both  as  to  the  execution  and  cost.  A  right  of  entry  should 
be  given  to  the  in-coming  tenant  with  the  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  buildings  for  his  cattle,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  operations,  if  he  desired  and 
found  it  convenient  so  to  do.  Were  this  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  I  should  have  hesitated  ere  I  ventured  to 
bring  it  forward  with  so  much  confidence,  but  I  am  enabled 
to  refer  to  several  practical  uuthoritii  s  in  support  of  my 
views.  Amongst  these  I  will  quote  the  observations  of 
Mr.  L  lyton  Cooke,  in  his  book  on  *'  Valuations,"  and 
in  which,  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  says — "  The 
valuations  alluded  to  include  charges  for  fallows,  half- 
fallows,  dressings,  half-di-essings,  leys,  fodder,  manure, 
coppices  or  underwood,  and  hedge-rows.  If  the  land 
in  the  districts  in  which  this  custom  prevails  were 
in  better  condition  than  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  if  the  cultivation  were  more  perfect,  or  any 
ulterior  benefit  were  likely  to  accrue  from  it,  there 
might  be  some  reason,  though  an  insufficient  one,  for  ad- 
heriug  to  it ;  but  experience  proves  that  land  free  from 
these  extraordinary  chaiges,  particularly  land  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  is  cultivated  with  greater  spirit,  and  with 
infinitely  greater  success,  in  districts  where  this  custom 
is  unknown.  Nor  is  this  a  result  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  as  the  effect  of  locking  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  occupier's  capital  must  unquestionably  be  to 
limit  the  number  of  competitors  for  land,  to  retard  agri- 
cultural improvements,  to  abridge  the  profit  of  the  te- 
nant, to  reduce  the  income  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  pre- 
judice the  gross  value  of  the  estate.  Though  obviously 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  all  parties,  this  practioe  has 
by  frequent  occurrence  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  almost  to  escape  the  observation  of  those  to 
whom  it  ii  of  the  greatest  importance.     Of  tbo  tenantf' 


dues  above  specified,  the  fallows  are  paid  for  aooording 
to  the  quantum  of  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  that  is 
to  say,  according  to  the  number  of  times  the  different 
operations  are  ttaied  io  have  been  repeated,  whether 
they  have  been  Judieiouely  or  economically  executed  or 
not ;  to  this  charge  are  added  the  rent  and  taxes.  Half- 
fallows  are  chaiged  on  land  that  has  borne  one  crop  of 
corn  subsequent  to  its  being  fallowed.  The  charge^  for 
dressinga  includes  manure  produced  upon  the  premiaes, 
and  the  cost  of  the  removal  and  distribution  thereof* 
Half-dressings  are  charged  upon  land  from  which  one 
crop  has  been  taken  subsequent  to  the  manuring,  and  if 
on  turnip  land  fed  off  with  sheep ;  this  comprehends  also 
a  charge  for  folding.  Any  manure  that  may  be  unap« 
propriated  is  also  subject  to  charge.  An  acreable  charge 
is  imposed  for  leys,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
number  of  years  the  land  has  been  seeded.  The  fodder, 
straw,  and  chaff,  are  included  in  the  inventory.  Tlie 
coppices  or  underwoods  are  paid  for  down  to  the  stab ; 
vis.,  for  each  year's  growth  of  the  different  falls  or  pe* 
riodical  cuttings ;  and  the  wood  in  the  hedge-rows,  be- 
yond what  may  be  sufficient  to  reinstate  the  fence,  is,  in 
some  instances,  also  an  object  of  valuation.  The  aggre« 
gate  of  these  items  frequently  represents  a  sum  bearing 
a  large  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  farmer's  capital, 
and  affords  opportunities,  which  are  not  always  lost,  for 
practices  of  the  most  disreputable  description.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  no  one  would  embark  in  agricultural  pnnaits 
unless  he  anticipated  a  profit  equal  to  at  least  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed ;  he  woald» 
consequently,  be  unwilling  to  part  with  any  portion  of 
his  capital,  unless  he  obti^ied  for  it  a  rate  of  interest 
commensurate  with  this  expectation.  The  only  means 
he  has  to  secure  an  equivalent  for  the  amount  ab8ori)ed  by 
these  valuations  on  taking  a  farm  is  to  deduct  the  interest 
thereof  from  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  free  from  such 
charges,  and  the  n  duced  sum  would  be  the  rent  of  land 
subject  to  the»e  valuations.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  effect  produced  by  the  extraordinary  charges 
alluded  to,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  land  of  similar  quality  in  districts 
where  these  valuations  prevail,  compared  with  those  in 
which  they  are  unknown-^ 
The  rent  of  a  farm  of  200  acres,  unfettered  by  vsluatioos,   £ 

at  30s.  an  acre,  is SOO 

If  the  eztraordinazy  charges  average  £3  per  8cr<%  the  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  is  £600,  and  the 
deduction  of  10  percent,  thereon  is 60 

Which  reduces  the  rent  subject  to  valuations  to 240 

If  applied  to  the  fee  simple,  the  reduction  it  causes  in 
the  value  of  the  estate  cannot  be  mistaken— 

£300  per  annum,  at  30  years'  purchase,  is. .  £9,000 
£240  per  annum,  at  30  years'  purchase,  is. .     7;200 

Csusiug  a  deficiency  of. .  1,800 
in  the  value  of  the  fee  simple,  and  producing  a  loss  to 
the  proprietor  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, whether  retained  in  possession  or  disposed  of, 
and  three  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  he  is  presumed 
to  have  originally  received  for  tenant  dues.  The  ques- 
tion is,  however,  put  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view 
than  it  would  generally  assume;  for  as  the  principal  items 
of  valuation  consist  of  labour  and  other  acreable  charges, 
not  dependant  on  produce,  the  amount  might  be,  and 
frequently  is,  as  high  upon  inferior  s<Mla  as  on  thoae  of 
greater  fertility,  and  diminishes  in  a  great  degree  the 
value  of  the  land  :  for  instance- 
Kent  of  200  seres,  firee  from  these 

charges,  is £150  eqnsl  to  15s.  per  acre. 

Interest  oo  £600  as  before,  is  . .       60  equal  to  6s.  per  acre. 


Redness   rent,   subject   to   va» 
luatiooSytQ, «»*ft» 
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being  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  velae  of  the  es- 
tate ;  and  in  caaea  where  the  yaloation  of  tenants'  does, 
upon  a  similar  description  of  land,  exceeds  £3  per  acre, 
or  where  the  land  is  of  a  still  lower  quality,  it  occasions 
a  fearful  diminution,  involving  possibly  an  amount  eqoal 
to  a  moiety  of  the  value  of  the  property.  Tenants  who 
have  paid  for  these  items  on  entry  are  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed  on  quitting;  but  a  landowner  could 
not  appropriate  his  surplus  capital  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  to  paying  the  amount  of  these  invento- 
ries, and  rs-letting  his  estate  free  from  all  such  in- 
cumbrances, at  proportionably  improved  rents." 
The  counties  in  which  this  species  of  valuation  is 
principally  found  are  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  In  a 
work  published  some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Grainger,  **  On  the  Customs  of  the  various  Counties  of 
EngUmd,"  the  same  view  is  taken.  It  says  that  in  many 
instances  every  exertion  Li  used  to  make  up  a  bill  with, 
out  reference  at  all  to  the  value  of  that  for  which  the 
money  is  paid ;  whereas,  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
a  man  sees  and  knows  that  he  has  value  received  for  his 
money.  I  believe  it  wUl  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
in  the  districts  to  which  I  allude,  in  the  words  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  called  to  give  evidence  on  the 
subject  before  the  Agricultural  Customs  Committee,  '*  a 
fraud  is  committed  upon  the  incoming  tenant  when  he 
comes  in,  which,  in  self-defence,  he  himself  commits  in 
turn  \then  he  goes  out."  Now,  gentlemen,  yon  sre 
aware  that  there  has  recently  been  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  aj^ricultural  customs,  and  that  a  great  many 
practical  men  have  been  examined,  some  of  whom  have 
been  accustomed  to  valuations,  while  others  are  extensive 
farmers,  who  have  long  given  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  shall,  in  order  to  support  my  view  of  the  in- 
justice and  bad  working  of  this  system  of  valuation, 
briefly  call  your  attention  to  a  few  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  some  of  those  gentlemen.  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Kent,  in  giving  his  evidence  before  the  Agricultural 
Customs  Committee  last  session,  said  — 

"  In  the  Wesld  of  Kent,  the  payments  made  there  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  are  for  the  underwood  down  to  the  stubb, 
the  fallows,  including  rent  end  taxes  snd  msnures,  uid  gene- 
raUy  speaking  half  manures,  bat  they  are  in  some  cases  now 
being  bought  off  by  the  landlords.'' 

The  fact  is,  these  valuations  have  been  found  so  onerous, 
from  their  not  being  productive — unlike  that  which  we 
want  in  the  case  of  tenant-right,  namely,  that  a  man 
shonld  receive  compensation  for  that  which  he  has  put  into 
the  soil — that  no  one  can  say  that  the  benefit  is  at  all  com- 
mensurate to  the  amount  of  payment.  The  most  im- 
portant evidence  on  this  subject  was  given  under 
rather  peculiar  drcumstanoes.  1  apprehend  it  will 
not  be  treason  against  the  House  of  Commons— 
at  all  eventSt  as  the  House  is  not  now  sitting,  I 
shall  not  stand  any  chance  of  being  placed  in  the  cuS' 
tody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms — it  will  not  be  treason 
againstthat  house  tosay  that  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  Agricultural  Customs  Committee  as  a  whole  were 
anything  but  friendly  to  the  subject  brought  before  them 
(Hear,  bear).  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  say  that 
there  were  more  than  three  members  xealous  in  the  cause ; 
perhaps  there  were  one  or  two  who  might  be  doubtfU, 
and  all  the  rest  were  dead  against  us  (Hear,  hear).  For- 
tnnately,  however,  we  were  able  to  bring  forward  a 
phalanx  of  competent  witnesses,  who  stated  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge  and  which  were  incontrovert- 
ible. Of  the  fifty- one  or  fifty-two  witnesses  called, 
yon  will  find  that  about  forty- nine  were  called  by 
the  advocates  of  tenant-right;  and  that  they  all  sup- 
ported that  view  of  the  question.  When  it  came  to 
the  defendants'  turn  to  call  witnesses,  they  brought 
forward  two  or  three ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  cast  obioqiiy  on 


the  question  of  tenant-right.  They  called  gentlemen 
who  faithfully  and  clearly  described  "  tenants'  rights"  in 
their  own  district,  and  who  also  animadverted  most 
severely  upon  those  "  rights."  But  mark,  gentlemen, 
what  was  the  object  of  those  who  called  them  ?  Why  to 
confound  tenanta'  rights  with  tenant-right;  and  to 
damage  the  great  question  of  tenant-right  by  showing, 
on  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  practicL  men,  how  un- 
justly and  unfairly  it  operated  in  a  particular  district !  * 
Now,  the  strong  evidence  on  this  subject  was  that  given 
by  Mr.  Clntton.  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reigate.  Mr.  Clutton's  experience  in  such 
matters  is  weU  known ;  he  is  known  to  be  a  man  exten- 
sively engaged  in  his  profession,  and  in  whom  the 
greatest  confidence  can  be  placed ;  and  though  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  I  am  prepared  to  say, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  evidience,  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  given  with  the  utmost  straightforward- 
ness and  fairness,  and  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  full 
accordance  with  his  experience.  It  answered  not,  how- 
ever, the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  at- 
tempt was  so  glaring  that  he  was  the  last  witness 
called  :  although  they  had  only  called  one  or  two  before, 
they  then  closed  the  inquiry.  Now,  on  the  question 
which  I  have  brought  before  the  club—that  of  the  injury 
which  tenants  suffer  in  these  districts  from  this  species 
of  bastard  tenant-right,  and  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  mix  up  with  the  real  tenant-right,  for  the  purpose  of 
mystifyuig  the  whole  subject — on  that  question  I  will 
read  to  yon  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Clutton,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  tend  to  convince  you  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  with  which  I  started.  Mr.  Clutton 
18  asked— * 

In  the  county  of  Surrey  is  not  there  a  tenant-right  existmg 
to  a  very  great  extent  ?    Yes. 

What  is  the  prevsiling  custom  of  compensation  that  exists? 
I  will  describe  to  you  the  custom. 

Do  so,  if  you  plesse  ?  Where  the  full  custom  of  the  county 
is  spoken  of,  and  where  the  tenant  speaks  of  being  paid  a  full 
valuation,  aocordinc  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  means 
that  he  is  paid  for  dressings,  and  half-dressings,  of  dung,  and 
lime,  and  aheep  foldings,  for  ploughings  and  fallows,  induding 
the  rent  snd  taies  of  the  fallows,  hslf-fsllows,  and  la^. 

Naked  fallows  ?  fes,  whether  naked  or  otherwise ;  seed 
•own  with  the  spring  com. 

That  is  the  seed  of  the  clover  or  rye-grass?  Yes;  the 
underwoods   down  to  the  stem,  hay  snd  straw  at  a  feeding 

Erics,  the  hay  snd  straw  being  at  a  msrket  price  where  the 
sif  dressings  sre  not  psid  for;  these  vsluations  are  settled  by 
two  vsluers,  or  their  umpire. 

Have  you  stated  to  the  Committee  the  a  hole  of  the  srticles 
for  which  compensation  is  generally  given  in  Surrey  P  Yes, 
by  custom. 

You  have  stated  it  promotes  a  system  of  fraud  and  falsfr* 
hood  among  the  farmers,  and  even  extends  to  the  labourers ; 
will  you  state  in  what  way  it  has  that  effect?  It  takea  place 
principally  in  the  half-dressings;  by  which  I  mean,  snd  which 
is  generally  meant  in  the  county,  those  manurings  from  which 
only  one  crop  of  com  has  been  taken.  Where  manure  has 
been  put  on  at  a  distance  of  time  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  check  the  quantity  or  quaUty  of  the  dressings,  and  we  find 
that  very  false  returns  sre  made  of  it. 

Both  of  the  ousntity  and  of  the  quality?  Yes;  both 
of  ths  quantity*  and  of  the  quality. 

You  find  in  msny  esses  where  fimns  sre  about  to  be  given 
up,  they  scstter  down  an  inferior  and  smaller  qusntit^  of 
manure^  snd  daim  for  it  ss  dressing  ?  They  work  up  to  a 
quitting. 

They  work  out  a  fiidse  socount  ?  They  work  out  the  fimn, 
and  put  in  infierior  manure. 

To  receive  payment  for  it  as  if  it  were  of  good  quslity  ? 
Yes ;  having  been  so  imposed  upon  at  starting,  they  feel  justi- 
fied in  playing  the  same  tricks  upon  their  quitting ;  it  is  fre- 
quently done. 

Where  the  tenants  have  a  right  of  remuneration  for  dress- 
ings and  half  diessiags,  aietbey  paid  fof  the  cakeasweU? 
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Taey  are  paid  for  the  mioure,  ike  laliw  of  whicU  is  tbaeby 
increased. 

The  value  of  the  cake  is  taken  in  the  value  of  the  mauure ; 
Yet,  but  not  as  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  cake. 

lu  consequence  of  the  extended  use  of  cake,  has  it  risen  in 
priee  to  the  consumer  ?    Tes. 

Do  you  attribute  it  to  that  cause  ?    No  doubt. 

Mr'itli  regard  to  maimrei,  do  you  find  tliat  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  ascefftaining  the  value  of  manure  whan  it  is  in  the 
yard ;  it  is  more  in  the  half  diassinga  and  the  whole  dresaings 
that  you  think  the  di(fi«ultiea  and  dispulas  siocur  ?  There  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  ssoertaining  tlue  value  of  the  manure 
while  it  is  in  the  yard ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  manure  after  it  has  been  carried 
out  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  even  that  from  which  no  crop 
has  been  taken ;  the  difficulty  is  increased  of  coarse  with  half 
dressings. 

I)o  you  find  a  disposition  among  the  tenantry  to  lessen 
those  psymettts,  by  desiring  the  landlord  to  take  the  dressings 
and  half  dnsBiags  ?  They  are  desirom  of  baring  them  bought 
up. 

Again,  Mr.  Clatton  says— • 

Tliea  as  to  the  half-dresainga,  meaniiig  dung  aptplied  in  a 
former  year,  you  stated  you  had  gveat  difficulty  iu  ascertaiung 
the  quautity  and  quality  that  had  been  applied  ?    Yes. 

Inssmuch  as  it  has  been  made  on  the  premises,  you  have  no 
test  to  go  to — no  tradesman's  or  merchant's  bill,  as  you  would 
for  bones,  but  you  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
tenant  and  his  labourers  ?    Yes. 

That  you  consider  an  objectionable  custom  ?    Tes. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  for  naked  fallows,  though  they 
bdongtirrather  an  obsolete  mode  of  terming,  probably  it  has 
a  fair  though  unavoidable  daim,  as  long  as  thtt  system  exists  f 
Yes ;  naked  fallows  are  not  very  much  pnetised ;  hot  whather 
they  arc  naked  or  bearing  a  green  crop,  they  are  squally  ^Mud 
for. 

Is  it  not  the  ease,  that  in  other  counties,  where  root  crops  have 
been  substituted  for  the  naked  fallows,  though  the  ploughings 
and  harrowings  may  be  allowed  for,  no  one  would  think  of 
allowing  for  the  rent  and  taxes  on  the  turnip  crop?  No,  I 
think  it  is  peculiar -to  Surrey. 

Therefore  that  is  a  daim  ari9in|^  out  of  an  old  practice  of 
teming,  whicb,  although  the  motive  is  gone,  has  somehow  or 
other  been  allowed io  contnme  in  Surrey?    Yes. 

Tlien  of  course  you  consider  the  half-feUows  atfll  more  ob- 
jectionable and  unreasonable  ?    Yes,  I  do. 

And  what  you  diiefiy  object  to  in  the  custom  of  Surrey  is 
the  half-dressings  and  the  half-fallows?  Yes,  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal objection. 

Do  you  find  fhat  appraisers  axe  appointed  'by  tenants  to  go 
over  the  farms,  and  tell  them  how  to  make  a  high  valuation  ? 
Yes. 

You  have  known  that  ?    Yes. 

To  make  the  highest  possible  charge  ?  Yes ;  they  go  over 
to  tell  those  tensnts  how  they  may  get  op  thdr  valuations. 

You  have  found  that  those  allowances  have  been  so  onerous 
on  the  incoming  tenant,  that  in  some  instances  landowners 
have  been  induced  to  buy  tiiem  up,  and  discharge  ^eir  estates, 
beeause  they  were  foimd  practically  to  limit  the  choice  of 
tenants,  and  to  lock  up  the  .capital  of -those  who  had  been  iu- 
dnned  to  take  their  farms  ?    That  has  been  done  extensively. 

That  landowners  have  bonrht  them  up  ?  Yes,  particularly 
the  half-drassinge  and  half-fsHows ;  those  bdng  the  items  of 
valuation  in  which  the  tenant  feels  he  is  most  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon*  and  where  there  is  the  least  check. 

You  say  it  hss  Kmited  the  ehoice  of  tenants  and  locked  up 
capital ;  do  you  mean  that  farms  are  not  so  readOy  let  m 
Surrey,  owing  to  this  heavy  tenant-right?  }t  has  a  tendency 
to  losrer  the  rents  of  the  farms. 

Doyou^d  the  rent  of  tend  in  that  district  is  lessened  as 
compsred  with  other  parts  of  England  where  you  have  been 
employed  u  an  agent  ?    Yes. 

Within  your  own  knowledge  you  -state  that  bet  f  Un- 
doobtadly. 

Now,  I  would  Iwve  joa  pay  partiriikr  attention  to  •that 
point.  That  is  the  material  difference  betvaen  thoie 
Tuloitlona  and  the  ijit«m  of  teauU-jright  t  we«adar- 
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piodooo  hia  -biUa,  vmk  to  ahosr  what  nwirtHij  of  csike 
and  boDoa  bod  beon  naed  ;  hot  in  the  one  lofaiigd  to 
by  the  witneaa,  it  does  not  oppoar  neoeaaary  thoft  it 
ahould  be  aboiim  that  .any  artj^sdal  mannre  at  all  haa 
bean  poroboaod  «nd  applied.  Anything  that  can  be 
aonpfld  up  in  the  ahape  of  numme,  anyti^g  wfakh  can 
possibly  be  called  by  ^  name,  is  apread  over  the  land  ; 
a  charge  is  made  for  dreasing  or  half  draaaiog,  and  tiiere 
is  no  poaiibiUty  of  asoertainiBg  anything  with  rcapect  to 
the  value  ;  custom  gives  effSKst  to  the  charge.  After 
being  aaked  theqaeation  whtah  I  have  read,  with  veapoct 
to  tradesman's  or  merehanta'  billa,  Mr.  Clutton'a  oauaai- 
nataon  oontinues — 

Do  you  not  find  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  Surrey  tenant- 
right  is,  that  the  same  money  is  paid  for  the  bad  farming  as 
for  the  good  fanning  ?    Yes. 

That  is  the  mischief  of  the  tenant-right  in  Surrey?  Tes; 
if  the  psying  for  thetenant-right  ensured  our  getting  what  we 
pay  for,  there  woiUd  be  no  ol^tion  to  it ;  but  we  know  from 
practise  that  it  is  not  possible. 

A  Mr.  Boniface,  of  Sussex,  who  is  the  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  then  examined.    Heia  aaked-— 


Than  the  pi^msiit  for  dreaaiags  is  for  the  manuiea  ?  Tes ; 
made  on  the  kmd,  and  &om  wfaich  no'enH*  baa  been  pvadsoad. 
Ualf-dressiufs  comprise  -the  dung  Irom  whioh  one  erop  has 
been  produced.  So  with  regard  to  lime,  wb«ne  no  erop  has 
been  prodi;ced,  or  if  it  be  iu  tiie  heap  on  the  farm,  it  ia  paid  for 
at  the  full  cose.  If  it  has  produced  oue  straw  crop,  thai  it  is 
half  the  cost. 

You  say  that  you  have  a  difficulty  sometimes  in  ascertaining 
what  is  the  real  claim  for  half-dressings?    Yes. 

¥rbet  was  the  nature  of  the  half-dressings ;  was  it  dung 
employed  ?  Dung  and  lime.  The  difficulties  I  have  ex- 
perienaed  have  been,  first,  ae  to  the  qiumtity  applied,  as  to 
which  you  most  take  -the  etatemeiit  of  the  paieon  iateitaiad; 
and  Uie  next  diffieolty  lias  been  as  totheqnality  of  it. 

Those  were  -manures  that  bad  not  been  porahaaed  ?  Manures 
that  had  not  beeatpuvchased. 

Where  of  course  no  bills  could  be  brought  forvaid  to 
borate  the  statement  ?    Yes,  just  sq. 


So  that,  yon  aea,  these  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  were 
called,  as  I  oaM  before,  for  the  express  purpose  of  da- 
maging  the  feal  qae«>tion  of  tenant-right,  point  out 
most  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  one  and  the 
olher.  They  any,  that  wherever  evidence  can  be  ad- 
dnotd,  anch«i(that  of -the  billa,  as  to  any  expenditnve 
for  artificial  nunnra  or  for  cake  aponthe  form,  tkeyfiQd 
90  difiicttlty  in<eatimating  the  value ;  thegr  ssy  that  they 
ate  ouifiaient  podges  of  tlMs  value  of  manove  to  aet  a  pro- 
per voloe  upon  it  where  cdke  has  been  used.  Bot  tfae 
great  compiaint  which  ia  made  baa  respeet,  it  appeora, 
to  claims  made  where,  as  it  ia  bete  pithily  espreased,  sse 
valme  Aos  b^en  vecmotd.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  ma- 
nure  and  the  labonr-^he  two  principal  things  to  whidi 
I  desire  to  direct  attention  in  veforence  to  &  queation 
nnder  diacussion— I  will  just  read  one  or  two  sentenoes 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Heseltine,  of  Lincolnshire, 
who  is,  I  dase  >say,  personally  known  to  a  great  many 
gentlemen  in itbia  room-;  at  least  he  is  well  knosra  in 
Lincoloshasn  asoiotonly  anoatenaive  bat  an  eoperienced 
farmer.  In  a^ew  words,  4bis  gentleman  ohows  the  I^n- 
coinahite  aystem  to  be,  in  two  or  three  impottant  parti- 
cnlars,  that  .whaeh  i  contend  the  general  ayatem  ought 
lo  be-*thatibr  which  the  objectionable  enstoma  in  the 
coontiea  whlsh  f  have  named  ought  to  be  escbangod. 
With  TBBpost  to  labour  I  find  the  following  qneation  x— 
'*  The  OBt-geing  temnt  ploughs  vp  the  wheat  stnbbloa .'" 
The  smawer  ja,  '*  If  he  agnee  with  die  in-coning  te- 
nant." So  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  agaoement;  and  insoeh 
a  caae  these  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  in-eonung  tenant 
will  tdce  ease  to  bare  an  ORnngement  by'Ssfaich  he  wUl 
have  saovk  pwiperlgr  exeonted,  or  valne  reoeivad,  for  his 
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«ipK8d<my-ooniM  into  operation  inAjyAma  thwe  is  no 
in-coitting  tenint.  *'  'If  the  OQt-|^ins  tonoBt  had 
ploughed,  he  would  be  allowed  to  reeeWe  oocording  to 
tlie  caetom  of  Ihe  eoontry."  Tli«t  followi  the  answer 
wfaidi  I  have  jnit  read— >*'  If  he  agree  wHh  the  in- 
ooming  tenant."  So  Ifaat  it  is  perfeotlj  dear  that  where 
there  is  an  itt'coming  tenant  the  eustom  does  not 
come  into  operation ;  hot  if  there  he  an  in^coming 
tenant,  the  oot-going  tenant  who  has  ploughed  Is  en- 
titled, aeoording  to  the  eastern,  to  be  paid.  The  witness 
adds,  **  The  out-going  tenant  wo«dd  be  paid  for  aU  the 
'labonr  he  has  dooe  upon  the  fann  eonsMentiywitk  good 
kut/btrndry.*'  Now  there  is  the  material  distinction. 
AUhongh  there  is  a  ooatom  existing  in  Linooloshire  by 
whioh  the  oot-going  tenant  ploughs,  yet  that  ploughing 
is  the  Mibjeot  of  an  agreement  between  him  and  his  sno- 
•oessor,  if  there  be  one ;  and  this  a^ain  is  lurther  qualified 
by  the  stipulation  that  Ihe  labour  performed  must  be 
**  nomisieni  wiih  good  ^Mukindr^*  (Hear).  Now  the 
«ril'Of  whieh  1  have  to  complain  in  reference  to  tills 
question  is,  in  fact,  a  verr  simple  one.  You  are  of 
course  aware  that  when  the  question  was  placed  upon 
the  card,  the 'evideooe from  which  I  hare  quoted  had  not 
4>een  given.  My  opinionaoQ  the  subject  were  based  upon 
Messrs.  ICenoedy  and  Grainger's  work,  published  some 
few -years  ago.  yfhai  I  dssiffe  to  fie  your  attention  upon 
this  evening  is,  the  contrast  between  the  two  sorts  of 
tenant  rights.  In  the  one  ease  there  is  tto«aeans  what- 
ever of  aaoertaining  what  4s  the  quality  of  the  manure, 
or  #ha(t  quantity 'has  been  .put -on  the  load  ;  neither  is 
,  there  any  means  of  cseertmiing  wlwther  the  werlc  has 
been  weH  exeeuted^r  not.  On  tiie  otlter  hand,  «nder 
the  system  of  tenant  right  winch  we  advooate,  yon  can 
hare  infomuition  on  both  >point8.  By  the  prodnecion  of 
lhe>bills,  and  fromtlie  testimony  of  experienced  .men,  you 
•have  evidence  as  to  the  ootls^^  -which  has  been  made  ; 
«nd  as  regards  Lincolnshire,  whi<di  I  hM.  to  «be  st  the 
-present  moment  the  eonnty  to  which,  above  all  odierB, 
we  may  look  ^oit  an  eaample  of  wliat  tenant-right  <bas 
done  and  what  it  can  -do^^in  the  ease  of  L4noolndHse,  I 
say,  you  have  it  clearly  pointed  out  to  you,  that  thoogh 
there  prevails  a  eostom  which  gives  the  in-<90mipg  ten- 
ant payment 'for  4aboar,  the  matter  as  still  open  to  an 
arrangement  between  the  out-going  taaaat  and  ttie  in- 
coming  tenant ;  ^md,  at  all  events,  the  work  must  be 
parformed  oonsistently  with  good  Ini^Mndry.  tGentle- 
Hien,  I  intimated  to  90a  at  the -outset,  and  I  beg  nowtto 
repeat,  that  I  have  siways  fidt  tliat  tiiis  qnaation  is  one 
which  rfiottld  be  dealt  with  by  men  practic«liy  engagodin 
thefwafestioa  of  valuing ;  bnt,  having  taken  great  interest 
in  the  question  of  tenant  right,  and  having  at  length  he- 
come  consinood  that  there  was  grsat  mystifioation  with 
respootto  tfaeitwo-speeioe  of  tenant-rights,  if  i  m^«o4enn 
them— ^e  one  of  vdiich  T  call  tenants' <rightB,  the  other 
I  designste. tenant-right — ^Iithoof^  it  would  be  useful 
to  afford  a  body  of  men  like  younelves-an  oppostunity 
.of  considering  the  subieot,  and  of  elidtiog  that  infor- 
mation .which  we  ase  anxious  should  emanate  from  this 
clab,  and  go  forth  to  tiie  agricaltaral  wosld,  in  ocder 
that  all  jnay  4n  future  be  able  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  good  and  that^vhich  is  i»d  under  the  name  of 
tenant  right.  And  I  haveheen  oonfiiiBed  in  my  opinaan 
as  to  the  propriety  of  tlie>oourse  winch  I  have  taken— 
however  imperfectly  I  may  have  peifonaaed  the  tasb^ 
by  «the  eircosastanoe  which  I  have  just  asentioned, 
namely,  that  there  luw 'been  lately  the  aaost  ingeniooa  at- 
tempts to  mystify  these  two  questions,  and  to  damage 
the  real  qaca^on  of  tenant  right,  that  the  ingenuity  of 
foovteen  'Or  ^ftceneBperieneed  membeia^of  fiarUament 
coald  possibly  have  devised  (Hear,  hear).  <Gentlemen, 
having  .made  these  remarfca,  I  rtudl  sit dovni,tf ally  eon- 
^ttDoad  that  the  diseiMMion  an  this  subject  vnfll  aalliforth, 
ir«»ntpaBettCBl«nian,iObiepnitioBs>aiid  info<pna*ioii«pf  <for 


greater  value  thaa  it  has  been  hi  my  pawar  to  plaae  be- 
fore you* 

The  Rev.  J.  fi.  'Wahsbk  sidd :  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion whioh  has  bran  introduced  this  evening  a  very  im- 
portant one,  affBcting,  as  It  does,  not  only  the  tenant, 
iHit  tiie  landlovd.  I  am  glad  to  find,  too,  Aat  the  ques- 
tion irf  tenant-right— «Bidg  that  eapression  in  its  com- 
mon acceptation—- is  now  resolving  Itself  into  a  question 
of  fair  dealing,  as  between  tenant  and  tenant,  as  well  sa 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  a  question  which  we 
ought  to  consider  in  a  temper  which  at  all  times  becomes 
thoise  whose  grand  object  as  agriculturists  it  shoidd  be 
to  inevease  the  prodnoe  -of  the  land  fairiy,  henavrably, 
uprightly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large 
(Hear,  ieor).  It  strikes  me  that,  in  the  way  in  which 
tiie  subject  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  8haw,  it  is  fairiy 
open  to  discussion  as  a  question  between  tenant  and  te- 
nant, so  oaUed.  And  I  would,  in  a  very  humble  spirit 
in  r«fhrenee  to  this  matter,  appearing  heirs  in  the  doable 
eapaoity  of  landlord  and  tenant,  submit  to  you  whetner, 
when  we  are  considering  this  question,  we  should  not, 
first  of  idl,  endeavour  to  east  out  the  beam  in  our  own 
eye,  before  we  attempt  to 'remove  tiie  mote  out  of  our 
brother's  eye.  If  we  enter  upon  the  disattssion  of  the 
question  without  suoh  a  feeding,  we  sbnH  be  very  apt  to 
be  misled.  I  have  often  felt,  and  I  do  feel  more  and 
•more  atroagly,  when  I  hear  this  aubiect  discussed  as  it 
affects  the  rights  and  interests  of  agriculturists,  that  diey 
of  all  others  ought  in  this  country  to  be  upheld  and 
respected  ;  for  they  are  the  labourers  in  tite  soQ,  and  k 
is  the  soil  which  maintains  the  people  (Hear,  hear).  (I 
think,  theaefove,  that  aU  -matters  relating  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  aheold  in  these  troublous  times  have 
preoedense.  The  great  point  now  to  be  censidered  is 
the  rights  of  «tenantB««Htanaats  so  csiledj  ia  rmpeot  of 
their  holdings,  fiutwediave  also  to  regard  the  rights  of 
•property.  Wc  are  not  hy  any  means  to  overioak  the 
way  in  which  parties  hecome  tenants  ( Hear,  hear).  The 
landlord  has  rarely  a  .right  to  deal  with  his  property 
lairly  towards  himself ;  but  then  he -is  also  bound  not  to 
abuse  his  propflrt[f  to  tiie  hindrance  and  hurt  of  those 
who  depend  upon  it  for  their  living.  And  when  we 
look 'to  the  landlord  for  the  ooewpatiiSi  «e  have  a  rif^t 
to  ssf  to  him,  *^  ¥ou  dhoald  4nete  aat  to  us  •the  aaase 
■measure  that  ^u  «zpeot4o  be;meted  wilhaL  You  ought 
not  to  vsoeive  onr  >moaeyf  in  the  shape  .of  -reat»  -unless 
you  give  as  a  'foir  oppostudlty  of  msking'that  rent,  as 
we  are  hoand  -to  do''  (Hear,  hear).  I  apeak  rather 
fooling^  on  'this  anbjeot.  I  am  the  occupier  of 
some  land,  ivhich  .is  as  good  as  mky  in  the  iwanly 
•of  £sseK.  Some  of  ithe  .land  vddch  I  hold  was 
i'jimerly  said  to  lie  the  garden  of  Essex ;  but  I  do 
foel^I  fod  it  as  a  •Chriatkn  ooiaister;  and  I  jdo  not 
aay  this  at  all  oat  of  dissespeot  to  a  man  ^ho  is  now 
departed*  but  with  a  view  «f  apeahing  the  tmth.  i  aay 
it  is  a  crneltyto  faaveJand>on  any  tesma,  good  land,  some 
•of  'the  beat  in  the  county,  so  managed,  that  it  requires 
years  to  put  it  into  snoh  a  condition  as  wBl  grow  yon  a 
foir  rsturnifor  your  outlay.  I  mean,  -of  oonrse,  a  foir 
rent -to  the  landlord,  and  that  remuneeetion  to  the  tenant 
which  he  ought  to  receive :  for  youareoiotito  **  muxzle  the 
ox  that  treads  out  tiie  eoxn«"  The  tenant  has  a  right, 
in  miy  hanble  judgment,  oven  befoM  that  >of  the  land- 
lord—a  aight  to  be  paid  for  the  aweat  :0f  his  brow 
(oheers) ;  bat,  atthcsame  tinae,  'A  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  that  the  landlord  is -.not  (to-be  reqieeted 
also  in  aU  his  rights  (Hear,  hear).  Thefioiat  to  whioh  I 
would  eapeeinUy.diroet  afctentun  is  tiie  way  in  whioh  land 
is  managed.  Asirsgardstmy  own^arm,  whan  I  first  oc- 
oupiad  it,  its  eondition  was  •very.aimikr  to  that  desoiibed 
intfae  flotations  wUdi  Mr.  Shaw hsa  read  to  us.  Ihad 
a  qnonti^  of  straw,  anch  itiaw,  indeed,  that  it  was 
Uhnoit  a  ifaMpe  ^  oaU  dt  by  that  nape.    Whenlweat 
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into  a  field  to  shoot,  a  year  before  I  took  the  farm,  I  was 
ap  to  my  knees  in  weeds ;  and  I  gWe  you  my  word  of 
honour,  and  my  bailiff  would  give  e?idence  to  the  same 
effect,  that  when  I  burnt  the  weeds,  in  a  field  of  ten 
acres,  to  which  I  more  particularly  allude,  I  spread  ten 
loads  of  ashes  per  acre ;  yon  may  imagine,  therefore,  how 
many  cart-loads  of  weeds  there  must  have  been  in  that 
field.  As  to  the  manure  to  replenish  Uie  earth,  the 
straw  was  thrown  down,  and,  there  being  no  stock 
scarcely,  beyond  cart-horses,  this  manure  was  valued  to 
me  as  good  manure;  whereas  any  chemist,  after  analyzing 
it,  would  have  declared  that  it  was  worth  little  more  than 
the  ashes  of  the  straw  would  have  produced.  Consider  the 
case  of  a  tenant  having  to  pay  for  such  manure  as  manure 
of  the  best  description,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  first  year, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  any  tenant,  becsuse 
he  has  so  much  to  pay  on  entering  into  possession.  Nay, 
if  he  have  not  a  good  season,  this  payment  throws 
him,  as  it  were,  on  his  haundies,  and  he  scarcely 
knows  how  to  proceed.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  assistance ; 
for  the  condition  of  the  land  is  well  known,  and  every 
one  is  aware  that  it  cannot  produce  in  the  next  year,  or 
perhaps  for  years  to  come,  what  it  ought  to  produce,  con- 
sidering the  outlay  necessarily  made  by  the  in*  coming 
tenant.  I  do  consider  that  it  is  very  important  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  condition  of  the  manure  when  you  take 
a  Isrm ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  regards  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  this  point  ought  to  be  more  fully  under- 
stood, that  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  as  one  when 
they  have  to  come  before  a  court  of  justice.  If  a  tenant 
abuses  the  land,  tenant-right  would  surely  give  the  pos- 
sessor or  the  in-comijig  tenant  a  right  to  compensation 
for  the  damage  which  has  been  done.  If  there  is  to  be 
justice  at  all,  justice  should  award  damages  for  injury 
done  to  the  Isxid.  Whether  it  be  one  talent  or  ten  talents, 
you  hvrt  no  right  to  abuse  what  has  been  entrusted  to 
you ;  you  must  employ  it  for  good ;  and  if  yon  bury  it 
in  Uie  soil,  you  must  expect  to  have  it  taken  from  tou. 
But  if  you  do  worse  thiui  thu,  if  you  leave  the  land  in 
such  a  condition  that  if  the  in-coming  tenant  farm  at  all 
he  can  only  do  so  at  a  loss,  he  has  surely  a  right  to  a 
remedy.  Some  gentlemen  have  exdaimed  this  evening 
at  the  idea  of  sudi  a  return  as  10  per  cent,  being  ob- 
tamed  by  tenant  farmers ;  considering  that  we  are  told 
in  Scripture  that  some  talents  produce  ten,  twenty,  and 
one  himdred-fold,  I  should  think  it  strange  indeed  if  we 
could  not  command  so  small  a  return  as  10  per  cent. ; 
and  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  nothing  but  gross  mis- 
management could  prevent  us  from  doing  so.  Surely 
such  a  state  of  things  could  only  arise  from  the  want  of 
due  consideration  firem  the  profligate  state  of  the  times. 
It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  many  men,  who  would  have  abund- 
ance and  to  spare  if  they  would  but  take  care  of  it, 
waste  more  than  they  consume,  and  then  complain  that 
they  have  too  Uttie  1  Of  course,  while  we  consider 
tenant-right  in  reference  to  the  public  we  ought  also  to 
consider  it  in  reference  to  private  parties.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  which  shoiUd  be  dealt  with  fairiy,  and  I  do 
think  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  jury  of  disinterested 
men,  it  must  be  formed  of  half  and  hslf.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  "When  the  land  is  in  such  a  bad  condition 
as  we  know  it  must  have  become  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  through  the  customs  which  prevail  to  the  in- 
jury of  such  property,  how,  I  would  aak,  are  you  to  find 
new  tenants  ror  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  land- 
lord will  buy  up  the  Taluations,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
in  order  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  in-coming  tensntf 
It  never  ought  to  be  so.  Exoq>t  under  peculiar  cirenm- 
stances,  the  landlord  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  buy  up 
tillsges.  There  is  one  point  in  reference  to  tillages  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has  not  touched  upon,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
It  is  extremely  important ;  I  refsr  to  the  manner  inwhidi 


the  work  is  performed.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
such  work  ;  if  you  plough  well,  deep-stir  the  land,  and 
have  proper  grubbers,  you  get  from  the  land  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  produce ;  but  if  you  do  the  work 
at  a  bad  time  out  of  spite  to  the  landlord ;  or  if,  again, 
being  dissatisfied  at  having  to  go  out  of  possession,  you 
neglect  cultivation,  and  do  not  care  whether  the  work 
be  well  or  ill  performed,  great  injury  will  generally 
arise ;  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  in-coming  tenant 
should  know  how  the  tillages  have  been  performed.  I 
would  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  in-coming  tenant  are 
considerable ;  and  I  do  think  that,  considering  the  in- 
creasing population,  there  ought  to  be  a  comnuaaion 
appointed  to  go  round  and  procure  by  day  information 
to  be  discussed,  if  they  please,  at  night.  At  all  eTia&ts, 
I  wish  to  see  all  parties  awake  and  alive  to  a  question 
which  becomes  so  important  when  we  see  the  population 
increasing  by  thousands';  and  I  would  add,  that  we  ought 
to  consider  this  increase  a  blessing,  instead  of  taming 
our  population  out  of  the  country,  as  it  were,  to  go  and 
seek  a  Uving  abroad.  Let  us  aim  at  such  a  atatn  of 
things  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  '*  Blessed  be  God, 
that  wiUi  an  increase  in  population  He  has  given  us  an 
increase  of  happiness  ;*'  and,  if  we  ure  guided  by  what 
we  read  in  Scripture,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  is  the  proper  result. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  said:  Mr.  Shaw,  in  mtrodncang  the 
subject,  let  fall  some  observations  which  have  induced 
me  to  rise  on  this  occasion*  He  said  the  subject  vpsa 
one  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  valuers ;  and  as  I 
happen  to  be  included,  whether  fortunately  or  otherwiao, 
in  that  class,  I  feel  bound  to  make  one  or  two  remarks. 
In  doing  so,  I  will  endeavour  to  confine  vajuHi  as  far  aa 
possible,  strictly  to  the  subject  stated  on  the  card,  leaT- 
mg  other  subjects,  or  other  ramifications  of  iMs  queation, 
to  be  discussed  on  future  occasions.  The  question,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  is,  **  The  pemidons  oonsequenoea 
resulting  from  the  payment  by  the  in-coming  to  the  out- 
going tenant  for  tiUages  and  manure  made  on  the  farm, 
according  to  the  customs  of  some  districts."  If  I 
rightiy  imderstand  Mr.  Shaw's  meaning,  Us  obaerva- 
tions  applied  particularly  to  three  counties— Kent,  Sur- 
rey, and  Sussex.  He  certainly  glanced  also  at  Lincoln- 
aUre  as  a  pattern  (laughter).  He  first  endeavoured  to 
draw  a  distinction — and  I  think  the  distinction  ia  a 
marked  one— between  what  he  has  designated  thia  even- 
ing as  tenants'  rights  and  tenant-right.  Now,  whsitever 
I  may  think  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  I  will  re« 
serve  my  opinions  on  the  question  for  a  future  oocasion, 
and  will  confine  myself  to  what  is  mentioned  on  the 
card,  namely,  tenants'  rights ;  that  is,  all  such  matters 
and  things  as  the  out-going  tenant  expects  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  in- coming  tenant.  Mr.  Shaw  considers  that  the 
custom  which  prevsils  in  this  resnect  in  the  three  coun- 
ties specified  is  objectionable,  and  1  am  quite  anne  that 
in  this  opinion  every  Englishman  will  concur  when  he 
knows  that  what  the  tenant  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  is 
what  he  can  nttther  see  nor  value.  I  think  these  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  on  this  point  ;  but 
it  must  be  exceedingly  objectionable  that  a  person 
hiring  a  farm,  on  coming  into  possession  of  tiiat  fiarm 
shouU  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  that  whidi  kaa  been 
done  without  seeing  it  and  bdng  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  Talue.  I  quite  agree  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Glutton  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deceit  frequently 
practised  in  reference  to  such  matters.  It  so  hiappena 
that  I  have  been  engaged  professionaUy  both  in  the 
counU  of  Surrey  and  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  I 
have  nrequendy  assented  to  things  without  feeling  at  all 
certain  that  I  was  doing  right :  but  tliere  waa  no  avoid- 
ing it,  because  no  direct  evidence  could  be  obtained 
(Hear,  hear).    The  nait  point  which  I  galherpd  from 
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Hr.  Sham  was  thii— tliit  what  yoa  can  look  at  and 
handle  there  can  be  no  objection  to  pay  for.     Now  thu 
vai  oonaoUtory  to  me  aa  an  Eiaaez  man.    In  that  county 
we  do  not  pay  for  anything  bat  that.    Tboogh  I  would 
not  pxetend  for  a  moment  that  Eaaez  can  vie  with  Lin- 
colnahirey  yet  I  moat  say  that  we  do  not  there  pay  for 
half-Khva^inga  and  half-fallows,  and  in  some  very  large 
diatricta  it  is  not  coatomary  e^en  to  pay  for  labour  and 
manaie.    I  do  not  find  aa  the  result  of  my  experience 
that  this  cirenmatanoe  at  all  militates  against  good  and 
haihindman-like  cnltiTation  of  the  land  (Hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Shaw  suggested  that  the  landlord  was  the  proper 
ptrty  to  buy  up  tenants'  rights.    Now  on  that  subject 
there  may  be  aome  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  it  really 
appears  erident  to  my  mind  that  landlords  are  the  only 
pvties  who  can  buy  them  up,  and  for  thia  simple  rea- 
son :  the  Talnationa,  whatever  they  may  be,  upon  a  fSsrm 
have  grown  out  of  a  cuatom,  and  the  cuatom  could  not 
be  taLen  to  any  one  but  the  party  who  originally  let  the 
Iind  to  the  holder.    It  ia  exactly  like  the  case  of  a  rec- 
tory and  a  ▼icsoage.     A.  ricarage  is  in  fact  something 
wkicli  wss  grantMl  away  from  a  rectory,  and  a  similar 
obsenratbn  will  apply  to  the  custom  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.     1  perfectly  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Shaw  that  the  landlord  ia  the  proper  party  to  buy  up 
^  Taloatioiu,  and  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  sooner 
landlords  do  buy  them  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  preaent 
system  the  better  will  it  be,  not  only  for  the  tenantry, 
Int  also  for  the  proprietor.    For  it  ia  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  Uto  out  dead  capital  which  we  are  now 
oonsidering.      It  ia  capital  which  does  not  fructify ;  it  is 
oomparatiTely  unremuneratiTC,  and  it  remaina  juat  where 
itisantilthe  in-coming  tenant  becomea  an  out-going 
tenant,  and  haTingbeen,  as  it  were,  cheated  himself,  has 
in  opportunity  of  returning  the  compliment  by  cheating 
the  gentleman  who  succeeds  him  (laughter).      If  the 
landlord  were  to  buy  up  such  matters  he  would  secure  a 
better  dua  of  tenantry.     A  person  who  comes  to  look 
at  a  fann  in  this  poaition  finds  that  it  will  take  ao  much 
more  capital  than  another  farm  of  the  same  extent,  and 
this  may  deter  him  from  taking  that  which  is  offered. 
By  abstracting  so  much  from  the  floatiog  capital  you 
prereot  the  &rmer  from  employing   his  capital  bene- 
ficially to  himself  and  the  landlord.    The  landlord  him- 
self is  injured,  for  every  man  must  admit  that  if  a  farm 
is  well  and  properly  cultivated  the  landlord  ia  as  much 
benefited  as  the  tenant.     We  all  know  that  if  we  have 
a  poor  farm  of  our  own,  that  which  prevents  us  from 
keeping  up  the  rent  is  its  bad  condition.    If  it  were  pro- 
perly cultivated,  the  manures  properly  made,  and  the 
fiiUowB  properly  done,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
letting  it,  because  the  inert  capital  required  would  be  so 
mnch  leas  than  in  the  case  of  a  farm  out  of  cultivation, 
and  because  you  would  not  have  to  live  ao  long  upon 
trust.      I    am    now    atating    my    own    opinion    as 
the  result   of  experience,    and    I    am    quite   willing 
to  he  a  target  for  othera  to  shoot  at  (Hear,  bear). 
I    will    not,    however,     trouble     you     with     many 
more  remarka.      As    regards  the  difference  between 
tenants'  rights    and  tenant-right    it  has  been    drawn 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  stated  that  by  the  former  he 
Bieans  those  things  fbr  which  the  in- coming  tenant  has 
to  pay  on  entering  into  possession  ;  whereaa,  the  mat- 
ten  included  under  the  term  tenant-right  possess  this 
advantage  over  those  just  mentioned,  namely,  thst  they 
are  tangible,  permanent,  and  visible.    So  far  tenant- 
right  may  be  entitled  to  consideration  but  that  the  two 
tiiungs  are  not  identical,  I  deny.     I  do  not  go  the  length 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Shaw,  in  asserting  that  the  gentlemen 
who  examined  the  question  in  the  Houae  of  Commons, 
by  amalgamating  the  two  questions,  as  it  were  designed 
to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
in  what  they  said,  they  were  talking  about  tenanti'  rights, 


and  that  in  doing  so,  tliey  did,  in  fact,  confound  them 
with  tenant-right,  lliat  subject  may,  however,  be  dis- 
cussed at  aome  future  time:  I  refrain  from  entering 
into  it  at  present.  I  will  only  say,  in  oonduaion,  that 
the  more  you  reduce  the  amount  which  the  tenant  has 
to  pay  on  taking  possession  of  a  fisrm,  the  more  you  re- 
duce the  necessity  for  his  advancing  a  large  amount  of 
capital  which  ia  to  be  inert,  the  more  will  you  benefit 
the  tenanc,  and  in  so  doing,  benefit  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Stokes  :  Suppose  you  do  not  find  a  tenant  for  a 
farm  when  it  becomea  vacant,  who,  in  that  caae,  pays 
the  tenant'a  rights  ? 

Mr.  Bbadbl  :  The  landlord.  That  occurred  in  two 
instanoea  last  Michaelmas.  We  were  not  able  to  let 
the  farma,  and  the  landlord  paid,  not  tenant-right,  but 
tenanta'  rights ;  that  is,  he  paid  the  valuation  which 
would  have  beoi  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant  bad  the 
farm  been  let. 

Mr.  Lattimobb  :  There  is  one  point  on  which  I 
certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Beadel,  and  that  ia,  that  the 
getting  rid  of  the  troublesome  question  introduced  this 
evening  rests  entirely  with  the  landowners.  The  ques- 
tion bdbre  us  is  simply  this,  whether  the  existing  custom, 
which  baa  nothing  to  do  with  tenant-right  (Hear,  hear), 
and  which  haa  been  suffered  to  grow  up  by  the  consent  of 
the  landlordand  the  passive  assent  of  the  agent,  is  sttribut* 
able,  as  a  fault,  to  thoae  parties  or  to  the  tenant,  who, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  farm,  ia  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  condition  imposed.  I  know,  from  practical 
experience,  or  at  leaat  on  the  testimony  of  friends  of  my 
own,  who  have  gone  into  Surrey,  the  pemidoua  effeeta 
of  entering  upon  farma  under  such  circumstances.  A 
gentleman  on  my  left  (the  Rev.  J.  B.  Warren)  has  made 
aome  observations  with  respect  to  the  former  bad  con- 
dition of  land  to  the  possession  of  which  he  himself  has 
succeeded ;  this  land  being,  I  believe,  in  Essex.  Now, 
I  would  just  put  this  question  to  that  gentleman— under 
what  circumstancea  was  the  land  in  question  held  by  the 
previous  tenant  ?  If  we  can  learn  from  him  upon  what 
terma  the  former  tenant  held,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
better  aa  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  we  may  think 
that  some  additional  rights  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
party  to  cultivate  the  eatate  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wa&rsn  :  He  and  hia  father  had 
been  tenants  for  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Lattimobb  :  On  what  terms  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Warrbn:  The  terms  were  most 
liberal. 

Mr.  Lattxii ORB :  Waa  there  a  lease  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Warrbn  intimated  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Mr.  Lattimorb  :  This  is  almost  the  only  case  of  the 
kind  of  which  I  have  heard.  Such  caaea  are  certainly 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The  observation  was 
made  by  one  of  the  preceding  speakers,  that  a  tenant 
could  not  obtain  an  advance  of  money  upon  a  farm  in 
such  a  condition  as  that  described.  Now  I  would  put  it 
to  you  whether,  under  present  circumstances,  this  object 
is  Ukely  to  be  effected.  The  existing  state  of  the  law  ia 
well  described  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is 
certainly  an  impartial  witness.  He  says,  the  old  notion 
was  that  the  agricultural  tenant  was  a  mere  husbandman 
of  the  land,  and  his  claim  aa  r^rded  hia  holding  was  an 
exceedingly  weak  one ;  long  terma,  or  leaaes,  being  looked 
upon  generally  with  suspicion.  Now,  under  thoae  cir- 
cumstances— and  mark,  it  ia  to  a  great  extent  the  present 
state  of  the  law — ^you  can  hardly  expect  any  man  to 
exert  himself  to  put  land  into  a  good  condition ;  into 
such  a  condition,  that  is,  that  the  successor  may  take  pos- 
session with  advantage  to  himself.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
would  mention  a  case  which  lately  came  under  my  own 
notice :  I  waa  in  Scotland  last  year,  when  a  leaae  ran  out 
which  was  held  by  an  excellent  practical  fanner ;  and 
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Aii  gentlettan  fonnd  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
cottditioii  of  the  form  whieh  he  had  occupied,  so  high 
wef  e  tSie  biddings  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  mat  there  was 
no  chance  whatever  of  his'  remaining  in  possession  ;  and 
he  was,  therefore,  compelled'  t»  quit  the  farm.  Now  the 
position  in  which  that  gentleman  was  placed  cerftdnly 
operated  upon  the  mindbr  of  his  brother  farmers  in  the 
Tjowlands.  They  saidi  '*  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  tenant-right,  and  if  is  surely  wanted  here :  such  a 
tenant-right  as  all  honest  men  would  desire  to  carry  out/' 
Every  one  saw,  in  fttet,  that  what  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete a  good  system  of  cultivation  in  Scotland  was  an 
equitabre  tenant-right;  that  while  teases  laid  a  good 
foundattOB,  something  more  -  that  which  &  called  tenant- 
right-^was  necessary  to  secure  fertility  to  the  soil  (Hear, 
hear).  If  a  law  had  existed',  under  whieh  tenant-right 
was  ei^yed-,  perhaps  we  should  not  have  heard,  S^\a 
evening,  the  complaint  as  to  the  former  condition  of  cer- 
tuin  land  in  Essex.  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  we  should  be  justified  in  passing  a  severe  vote  of 
oeosure  on  any  man  fbr  leaving  land  out  of  condition, 
unless  we  had  ample  proof  before  us  that  he  had  fdll 
seeurity  for  any  outlay,  and  could  therefore*  entertain  a 
just  eonftdenoe  in  making  it.  Now  the  same  gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  ju^t  referred  has  madb  some  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  landlords.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  wish  for  equd  justice  to  bodi  parties  (Hear, 
hear).  Aa  observed  by  Mr.  Beadel,  the  landlord  would 
be  •  benefited  by  an  improvement  in  the  position  of  his 
new  tenant,  if  I  should  not  rather  say  by  the  enjoyment 
of  security  on  tbie  part  of  the  old  one.  B^t  I  would 
jnst  ask  whether  the  landlord  may  not  give  all  that  can 
bo  desired. 

The  Chatrman  hoped  the  speaker  would  endeavour 
to  Confine  himself  to  the  real  question  before  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  LATTitfOBB :  I  will  do  so  :  1  believe  the  question 
is  the  pernicious  consequences  that  result  from  the  ex- 
istnig  state  of  the  hiw.  Now  1  believe  Che  law  ha» 
gmwn  up  foom  t3ie  want  of  an  equitable  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  which  attach  to  (he  tenant  former's  capital. 
As  to  t!he  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil,  it  rests  with 
the  landlord  himself.  I  frankly  admit  that  on  reading 
the  question  as  it  sttinds  on  the  card,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  have  a  somewhat  contradictory  character,  and  to  be 
somewhat  calculated  to  mislead  landlords.  A  sort  of 
nsply  appears  fO  be  fhmished  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Glutton.  I  thought,  when  I  read  that  evidence,  tiiat  it 
evinced  a  little  bit  of  the  science  of  land- craft ;  we  have 
had  pfiest'craft  and  king-craft  in  other  ages,  and  1 
thought  within  myself,  "  This,  perhaps,  is  the  age  of 
land'craft^  (laughter).  Mr.  Clutton^ii  evidence  went  to 
show  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the  landlord. 
Now,  I  agree  vrith  Mr.  Beadel  that  the  landlord  would 
always  be  benefited  by  doing  justice  to  the  tenant ;  and 
if  there  be  any  absurd  custom  in  existence  which  ope- 
rates against  the  tenants'  interest,  the  removal  of  it  is 
the  best  way  of  doing  justice  to  the  former,  always  re- 
membering that  two  blacks  can  never  make  one  white. 
I  argue,  then,  that  it  rests  entirely  with  hmdlords  and 
their  agents  to  get  rid  of  this  obstruction,  and  to  put  us 
on  a  sound  and  equitable  footfaig.  As  regards  the  claims 
of  the  oat-going  upon  the  in-coming  tenant,  1  maintain 
that  tiiere  should  be  one  simple,  general  law.  As  diere 
is  a  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  to  regtdate  the  ordinary 
AMBmerehd  transactions  of  the  d&y,  so  also  should  there 
he  8  law  with  respect  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion ;  whieh  would  prevent  all  mistakes  about  the  value 
of  what  is  paid  for.  As  "  value  received"  for  **  goods 
delivered"  must  be  expressed  in  commercial  dealings, 
so  should  there  be  **  value  received"  in  the  case  of  the 
form ;  the  evidence  of  practiod  men  being  required  to 
tkeelohnrof  tht  otxt*gdng'  tenttit  in  respect  of 


improvements  dn  the  estate.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  w« 
divest  our  minds  of  the  mystery  in  the  evU  sometimes 
involved  in  reference  to  this  question,  we  shall  come  to 
the  conclusitjn  that  if  any  evil  exists  under  the  present 
system  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  remove  it ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  remark,  as  regards  the  districts 
where  these  various  customs  have  grown  up,  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  whom  t  know  would  be  glad  to  get 
all  the  forms  to  be  disposed  of  to-morrow,  if  they 
could  have  Security  for  the  outlay  to  be  made  upon 
them.  What  a  man  has  bought  he  has  a  right  to 
sell  :  this  has  been  said  by  candidates  at  an 
election  (laughter).  If  we  can  get  this  matter  sim-» 
pllfied,  and  pkced  on  a  solid  and  substantial  footing,  we 
shall  have  the  brushwood  cleared  away,  upon  which  we 
may  plant  the  stately  oak,  which  would  grow  up  for  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  this  country  (dxeers). 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  We  are  in  Suffolk  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  they  are  in  Bssex  ;  we  only  pay  there  for  what 
we  receive — mucks,  tillages,  &c.,  and'  I  think  it  is  fhir 
that  the  tenant  should  receive  remuneration  on  that  ac- 
count. On  some  forms  it  is,  t  know,  the  custoiP  to 
perform  only  a  part  of  the  tillages.  Ota  the  estate  upon 
which  I  reside  we  only  give  two  clean  earths  and  a 
half.  Mr.  Hawkins  then  alluded  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Warren  in  reference  to  the  bad  condition  of  a 
form  in  his  occupation,  and  deprecated  the  making^  of 
such  remarks. 

The  CHAinif  AN  interfored,  and  deprecated  aU  alia- 
slon  to  matters  of  a  personal  nature. 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  In  some  parts  of  duifolk  the  mannre 
made  in  the  fast  year  belongs  to  the  landlord ;  bnt  t 
think  the  system  pursued  is  rather  reprehensible,  for  the 
tenant  who  gOes  into  possession  of  the  form  often  finds 
very  little  manure,  and  what  there  is,  is  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  it  is  hardly  worth  havhig.  The  tenant 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  if,  instead,  he  had 
to  pay  for  manure  which  was  made  for  him.  We  all 
know  that  where  you  pay  for  seeds,  tfllages,  hay,  and 
,  thrashing  to  the  out-gomg  tenant,  it  is  natural  for  the 
farmer  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  ;  I  do  not  say  unjustly,  but  in  fairness  to  him- 
self. A  grazing  former  will  not  keep  so  much  stock  in 
the  last  year,  when  there  is  no  tenant  right,  as  he  other- 
.wise  would.  This  circumstance  must,  of  course,  induce 
Mm  to  mow  more  of  his  seed  for  hay,  and  to  leave  a 
larger  crop  than  the  in-coming  tenant  requires.  T^ere 
are  undouotedly  some  things  which  require  to  be  altered, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  in  my  county  we  pay,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  for  more  &an  we  receive. 

Air.  Bennett  :  Tn  proceeding  to  address  to  the  m?eting 
a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  I  experience  consider- 
able embarrassment,  inasmuch  as  1  concur,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Latttmore,  that  the  evil 
which  has  been  stated  from  the  chair  is  one  which  land- 
lords have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy.  I  foresaw  that, 
when  I  first  saw  the  printed  announcement  of  Che  sub- 
ject of  this  evening's  discussion.  The  matter  does  not 
appear  to  affect  the  farmers  of  England  in  general,  bnt  it 
placi  s  them  in  difficulties  as  regards  theirremovalfroinone 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  It  is  very  important 
that  they  should  know  what  customs  prevail,  and  what 
they  would  have  to  pay  out  of  their  own  latitude.  Last 
summer  I  was  called  upon  to  go  over  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epsom,  and  a  very  valuable  farm  it 
was.  However,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  terms  on 
which  a  tenant  left  were  so  favourable  to  him,  and  so  un- 
favourable to  the  incoming  tenant,  that  it  would  require 
a  capital  huiger  by  ;^, 500  to  take  it  than  it  would 
require  to  enter  upon  a  farm  of  the  same  size  in  Bed- 
fordshire or  Che  midland  counties.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  felt  called  upon  to  address  the  landlord  as  to 
( the  hnpolicy  of  losing  t  most  desirable  tenant  (fo(r  snclk 
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wiM  the  renkVUiioii^h  saek  a  state  of  tUagn,  and  I  put 
it  to  him  whether  it  was  oot  desirable  Hiat  he  should 
buy  up  such  eztraDrdiiiaf7  tenoot's  rights,  aad  thus  ena- 
ble a  person  to  take  the  farm  under  tho  same  oircum- 
stanoes  as  he  might  take  one  ia  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Bat  gentlemeii  are  not  alwaja  disposed  to  giv«  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  without  appearing 
to  reoeive  any  value.  Considering  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  an  extra  amount  of  capital  to  be  found  by 
the  tenant,  you  will  not  find  many  landlords  dia» 
posed  to  pnrdiase  these  tenant's  rights.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  looked  upon  in  two  poinla  of  view. 
The  custom  is  not  so  mischievous  to  the  landlord  as  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  No  one  but  a  man  of  capital 
can  take  a  farm  so  situated.  So  far,  there  is  an  ad» 
vantage  to  the  landlord :  a  person  without  capital  can* 
not  creep  into  a  farm  under  such  oircufflstaaoes^  and 
thus  the  landlord  enjoye  greater  security  than  he  other- 
wise would  do  (Hear,  hear}.  I  do  not  regard  that  result 
as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  k  is, 
however,  desirable  to  have  a  greater  evenness  of  custom 
throughout  the  country;  and  that  a  man  sbouldt  on 
going  into  a  farm,  have  "  value  received"  for  what  he 
pays  is  only  common  justice  f  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go  so  &r  as  our  excellent  Cluuvman  did  in  saying  that  a 
party  has  the  same  claim  whether  he  have  done  his  work 
badly  or  not.  I  never  would  be  a  party  to  the  paying  of 
the  same  smoant  for  work  periom»ed  in  a  wretched  and 
slovenly  manner  aa  for  work  performed  in  a  husband^ 
like  manner  THear,  hear) ;  and  I  cannot  understand- how 
any  one  woiud  think  of  thus  fooling  bis  money  aiMiy. 
If  a  party  called  that  ploughing  which,  in  my  judgment, 
was  not  ploughing,  I  should  deal  with  the  case  ao- 
cordingjly.  Let  him  oall  it  what  he  pleased,  it  would  he 
matter  for  consideration.  There  is  no  tenant-right  that 
yon  can  conceive  under  whieh  we  should  not  be  open  to 
difficulties  of  that  kind:  even  supposing  the  Legislature 
were  to  pass  aa  set  establishing  the  principle  of  the  right 
of  the  tenant  to  p^fmeat  for  unexhausted  imppovemonta, 
it  must  always  be  open  for  the  consideration  of  men  of 
business  whether  a  claim  waa  jnet  or  merely  a  visionary 
one*  which  eould  not  be  supported.  I  think  that  raCber 
more  has  been  made  of  what  a  man  has  firequeatly  to  pay 
than  eircumstaiicss  altogether  wwnmt  .(Hear,  bear). 
Mr.  Shaw  has  made  a  remark  in  which  I  most  fully 
agreci  as  to  the  desire  which  was  manifested  to  swamp 
the  question  of  tenant-right  when  it  waa  before  the 
Legislature  last  year.  The  kind  of  (|aestiona  whieh 
were  put  shewed  clearly  enough  that  the  object  was 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  question ;  and  every 
person  who  was  examined  before  the  committect  if  he 
would  honestly  state  hia  feelings,  most  confosa  that  he 
never  went  into  a  court  of  justice  where  he  was  more 
severely  cross*  examined  tiian  he  was  on  the  question  of 
tenant-right  (Hear,  hear).  There  did  appear  to  me  to 
be  more  of  that  than  a  fair  and  proper  enqoiry  would 
warrant.  There  seemedi  in  fact,  to  be  a  great  desire  to 
daasage  the  question  alteg^er,  and  to  shew  its  utter 
impracticabiUty  (Hear,  haar).  it  is  stated,  gontkmeay 
that  the  thing  is  impracticable — ^that  the  qaestion  of  get- 
ting fairly  at  what  a  man  ought  to  pay  for  is  impraetiGap 
ble.  Why  the  same  thing  was  said  with  regfffd  to  the 
commutation  of  tithes  (Hear,  hear).  And  why  did 
Parliament  interfere  in  that  case  ?  Was  it  not  because 
justice  and  the  proper  cultivatkmof  the  soil  required  it? 
Was  it  not  that  squabbles  between  the  owners  of  land 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  BM|^t  nd  longer  take  pLsoei 
aad  that  if  men  will  not  oome  volantorHy  to  what  is 
right  and  fair,  the  legislatnro  must  bring  them  to  it  ? 
(Hear,  hear).  I  contend  that  if,  as  farssers^  we  canr 
shew  that  we  have  invested  anytfaang  m  the  soil  whieh 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  out  of  it,  we 
are  tfaa  oreditocs  of  the  landlocd  and  the  pahlic  (ilear> 


bear)*  If  alter  tensHt-faraKrs  have  axpeoded  money  in 
the  kttpftivement  of  the  soil,  any  eiaeamstanec  arises  to 
cut  off  their  <»aiieelion  with*  it,  and  they  have  no  op^ 
portunity  of  taking^  out  of  the  soil  what  they  have  in« 
vested,  the  common  law  of  the  land  <m^%  to  ^ve  them 
a  fiiir  and  equitable  remiMieration  fotr  whet  they  leave  to- 
tbmr  sueeeasars*  Gentlemeoy  to  say  tiiat  the  object  ia 
impraetieable,  ia  tO'  say  what  is  not  trae,  and  it  is  to* 
throw  dust  ift  the  eyes  of  the  formara  of  this  country. 
I  say  it  may  be  doaa-niaBe  with  aa  muab  jusCiee  to  the 
landlord  as  to  the  tenant.  I  folly  omioar  in  the  obser- 
vation whieh  haabemi  amde,  that  we  onght  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  question.  I  know  that  a  landlord  may 
be,  and  is,  damsged  by  bad  and  sldvenly  onilivatitm  ; 
and,  aa  I  have  atated  before,  I  see  no  objection  la 
streagthfBiing  the  hmdlavd  to  secure  good  forming* 
fiut  there  ia  no  fairness  in  merely  csliiBg  upon  the 
teaaiatry  to  cultivate  tiie  land  well,  as  is  done  at  agricul- 
tural meetings  threetghout  the  eountry.  It  frequently 
happene  that  v^tan  a  landiard's  health  is  proposed,  he 
will  toast  agriealture  and  exhort  tentinto  to  good  f  im* 
iag ;  bat  tbrn  he  refoses  to  give  tham  security  far  good 
f8nuiag«-^we  willr  not  gO  into  thst  question ;  aad  this, 
I  think,  is  a  foir  ground  of  complaint  against  himself 
(Hear,  hear)^  A  circumstanee  occun  to  my  mind  at 
this  moment,  which  I  think  (tid  mneh  to  direct  the  at- 
tention  of  yow  Ghaivman  to  this  sahjeot  of  tenant- right. 
Some  years  ago,  Mt.  Shaw  oama  down  to  JBedfordshire, 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  catechising  a  paity  whose 
land,-  after  being  ploughed^  eahihilBdagfeat  many  shoe-' 
strings,  whieh,  ha  said,  he  had'  not  eapcetod  to  see  in 
Bedfordshire.  After  he  had  made  a  fow  remarka  of 
that  hindv  same  of  us,  who  felt  the  spirit  of  John 
BoU  rising  wtthin  us,  turned  roand  and  adted 
him  whetiier  there  might  not  be  some  canaa  fof  what 
he  foudd  fouH  with.  One  gMtlemrta,  a  kadlord,  statsd  thnt 
having  besa  aceustomed  to  foUow  the  hoaads,  he  had  not  till- 
reoentiy  been  aware  that  there  was  bo  much  bad  farming  on> 
his  estate ;  it  had  not  produced,  he  said,  more  than  £4  per 
acre,  but  hating  then  got  a  form  into  hia  own  hands  he  had 
made  it  produce  four  times  that  amount.  The  question  of  the 
position  of  the  tenant  wHs  then  entered  into,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  if  he  had  in  fltct  done  his  utmost  to  improve  the 
■oil»  the  landlord  might  take  posseasion'of  every  penny 's-worth; 
so  tliat  titeia  would  be  no  just  right  to  call  upon  the  fenant  to 
improve  until  he  had  otitained  sMority.  Hiera  is  one  subject , 
I  fed  boaad  to  fotrodnoe,  rather  ai  a  matter  for  im|Biry  tlian  ' 
with  any  other  view.  When  the  sul^eet  of  the  diseasea  of 
cattle  v«s  brought  before  the  last  meeting,  a  geatleman  pre* 
sent  happened  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was  a  dreadful  thing, 
for  the  farmers  of  England  that  such  a  horrible  cattle-plagoe 
should  be  alloweil  to  extend  through  the  kingdom.  On  nude- 
ing  this  observation  he  was  catted  to  order.  Now  if  at  an  or- 
dinary meeting  of  this  kind  fanners  are  not  allowed  to  go  into 
the  consideration  of  an  evil  whh*h  is  the  greatest  ever  known 
in  tiiki  eottUtiy,  beiflg  no  less  than  the  poisoning  of  ffhe  beau- 
tiful flocks  of  this  country — if  farmers,  I  say,  are  not  allows 
to  malie  thaaligbtest  refltasace  to  audi  a  matter,  I  must  say  I 
think  that  soma  alteiation  is  aeoessary.  I  do  not  know  whe-/ 
tbar  a  fireah  ooastitutfoa  of  the  Farmera^  Glnb  will  be  rsfpiired, 
but  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  naltera  immediate^  oen- 
nected  with  the  well-being  of  the  formera  of  this  coiutry  ars- 
proper  sulgects  for  discussion. 

The  GBAinsf  AK ;  Gantlemen',  I  any  quite  sore  yow 
will  axeaSa  mo  for  n  moment*  If  Mr^  Bennett  refers  to 
the  report,  ha  wttl  find  that  the  observAtikm  about  tio$ 
aUodiag  to  p^dities  did  not  oome  Aram  the  chair.  Wheff 
I  addrosed  the  meeting  alter  the  dieaassioa,  I  said  that 
I  would  not  follow  my  triettd  by  introdtioing  politfos  i- 
but  the  remark  with  respect  to  poUfeiBS,  of  whiah  he  com- 
plains, was  made  by  another  pmty.  With  respeet  to*  tha 
powers  of  this  club,  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  discuss  any 
question.  I  aonsi4pr  thatr  hairing  fixed  a  subject  for 
discussion,  however  axtreorshnary  it  asay  appear,  it  haa  a 
pasfeot  rii^  ta  diaettsi  it..    Bnt  I  an  quite  sasn  Ma. 
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Bennett  will  agree  with  me  that  we  best  promote  the 
objects  we  have  in  yiew  if,  when  we  have  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss one  question,  we  do  not  go  into  another.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  question  which  we  had  to  discuss  on  the 
night  in  question  was  pleuro  pneumonia,  in  respect  of 
its  treatment  medicallj,  scientifically,  and  practically. 
It  was  not  whether  it  be  proper  to  import  foreign  cattle, 
or  whether  the  disease  did  or  did  not  arise  from  a  change 
in  the  laws ;  and  I  consider  that  if  I  had  at  once  stopped 
any  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  subject  as  that,  I  should 
have  been  performing  my  duty  much  better  than  I  have 
done  to-night,  in  suffering  two  or  three  speakers  to  di- 
verge from  the  matter  in  hand. 

Mr.  PiWESONB  :  Being  the  only  representative  of  Sur- 
rey in  this  room,  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the  slur 
cast  upon  that  county  with  respect  to  its  customs.  The 
customs  of  Surrey  have  not,  I  think,  been  fairly  statsd. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  dressings  and  half- 
dressings,  and  Mr.  Beadel  has  told  us  of  a  htm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Epsom  where  the  payments  required 
to  be  psid  to  the  outgoing  tenant  were  exceedingly  heavy. 
I  do  not  think  the  customs  are  understood.  Having 
been  bom  and  bred  in  the  county  of  Surrey  myself,  I 
must  say  that  they  are  not  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed this  evening.  As  regards  the  precise  question 
before  us  this  evening,  I  must  say  that  1  do  not  see  how 
any  pernicious  consequences  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
fact  of  the  incoming  tenant  paying  for  seeds.  Hie  ave- 
rage payment  is  jtb  per  acre  for  the  turnips  and  the 
seeid,  and  pemidons  consequences  I  cannot  admit.  Good 
certainly  arises  from  the  custom,  as  regards  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  In  the  first  place,  the 
hd  of  a  tenant  paying  for  seeds  on  a  ftm  shows  the 
Isndlord  that  he  has  sufficient  capital,  and  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  capital  so  employed  is  dead.  I  say  it  is  most 
necessary  and  useful  that  th6  incoming  tejuint  should 
pay  for  such  valuations,  even  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
goodwill  between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  I  b^eve 
that  if  tliis  custom  were  abolished,  great  injury  would 
arise  from  the  abolition,  as  regards  &e  agricultural  in- 
terest. Tliis,  surely,  ought  to  be  avoided.  We  are 
already  overburdened  with  poor-rates  and  other  incum- 
brances ;  and  instead  of  raising  discontents  amongst 
each  other,  we  should  try  if  we  cannot  agree  among  our- 
selves to  act  for  the  common  benefit.  The  aeason  has 
been  a  most  adverse  one,  and  the  law  has  been  so  mudi 
altered,  that  we  scarcely  know  what  is  our  real  position : 
we  cannot  teU  how  farming  accounts  will  stand  next 
year  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  worse  rather  than  better.  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  subject  alone  till  we  see  how 
the  new  law,  which  comes  into  operation  next  year,  will 
affect  the  interests  of  the  tenantry. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  What  about  long  fallows  and  hard  dres- 
nngs? 

Mr.  Parsons  :  I  beg  to  say  that  they  do  not  oonsti* 
tute  the  general  custom.  I  wish  to  observe,  as  regards 
draining,  that  the  practice  is  either  for  the  landlord  to 
drain,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  does — ^in  which  case  he 
charges  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  he  expended— or  the 
landlord  finds  the  materials.  I  refer  to  two  landlords 
especially,  Col.  Wyndham  and  the  Duke  of  Riclmiond : 
Col.  Wyndham  does  all  the  draining  himself,  and  charges 
nothing :  the  Duke  of  Ridimond  you  all  know  to  be  a 
good  landlord  :  I  need  not,  therefore,  say  anything 
about  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  landlords  and  tenants 
divided  ;  I  would  rather  see  them  acting  together ;  and 
I  must  repeat  that  the  county  of  Surrey  has  been  much 
misrepresented,  as  regards  the  customs  which  prevail 
ittit. 

Mr.  BoDDiNOTON :  I  b«g  leave  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  xatSar  discusskm.  I  must  say, 
that  when  I  first  saw  the  eutl  I  felt  that  tlM  Committee 


intended  to  make  the  question  s  grand  matter  of  agita- 
tion, and  the  Club  itself  a  sort  of  centre  or  foeofl  for 
that  agitation.  But  in  the  modified  form  in  which  the 
question  has  come  before  us  to-night,  it  does  not  appear 
as  though  there  would  be  any  great  degree  of  agitation : 
in  fact,  in  its  present  form,  I  think  the  question  ia  a 
very  harmless  one,  and  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  act  of  Parliament  will  be  passed  in  refer- 
ence to  it ;  and  even  if  there  be,  1  do  not  see  how  jou 
are  to  set  aside  private  arrangements  between  Isndlonl 
and  tenant.  I  think  that  the  putting  of  the  question  in 
the  form  In  which  it  appears  before  us  will  divest  the 
minds  of  landlords  of  any  apprehension  which  they  may 
have  entertained,  that  you  intend  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  or,  in  other  words,  to  touch  the  fee  simple.  I  cer- 
tainly think  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  spprehension 
has  existed.  A  gentleman  remarked  (referring  to  Mr. 
Mechi)  at  the  dinner  last  year,  that  tenant-right  was  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  never  said  so. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  discussing  customs,  not 
tenant-right  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BoDDiNOTON :  Then  I  repeat  my  opinion,  that 
the  question  ss  it  stands  is  a  most  harmless  one. 
Wherever  I  go  I  find  that  tenants  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  :  they  do  not  express  any  desire  for  an  alten- 
tmn ;  and  I  think  that  ultimately  this  question  of 
tenant-right  will  be  entirely  swamped  by  that  wbidi  we 
shall  have  to  discuss  before  ]ong--of  tenants'  wroogt 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  have  only  one  word  to  say.  In  the 
county  of  Surrey  it  has  been  found  practically  thst  the 
compulsory  allowance  made  for  a  certain  number  of 
ploughmgs  is  occssionally  very  injarious  to  the  in- 
coming tenant ;  for  there  are  many  persons  who  prefer 
growing  a  heavy  mangel  wurzd  crop  on  a  single  plough- 
ing, and  it  is  not  right  that  such  persons  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  five  ploughings.  Tliat  is  one  esse  in 
which  compulsory  pavments  act  very  injuriously. 

Mr.  Pabsons  :  I  believe  that  it  only  occurs  whets  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  lease. 

Mr.  MncBi :  I  have  always  understood  thst  it  ii  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ellman  :  I  have  been  waiting  some  time  in  die 
hope  that  some  of  my  brother  fkrmers  would  be  ioduoed 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  anticipate  what  I  had 
to  say.  But  as  that  has  not  been  done,  and  as  slhiaioo 
has  been  made  to  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  perhaps  it 
would  not  become  me  to  leave  this  room  without  taking 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  introducing  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  urged.  As  the  three  counties  mentioned  are 
more  injured,  if  there  kfi  any  injury,  than  other  parts  of 
the  country,  it  doea  Certainly  appear  to  me  astonishmg 
that  there  are  not  more  individuals  here  to-night  be- 
longing to  thoee  counties  to  take  part  in  the  discussioii. 
1  do  not  mean  to  mfer  from  that,  that  the  farmers  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  are  lukewarm  ;  neither  do  I 
intend  to  imply  that  the  question  which  has  been  intro- 
duced is  not  worthy  of  their  attention.  But,  gentlemeo, 
we  have  been  atirred  up  to  the  quick  for  so  looga 
time  that  we  cannot  safely  trust  ourselves  to  enter  open 
any  question  lest  we  should  diverge  into  what  some 
persons  might  call  a  political  topic.  I  do  not  understand 
so  much  the  difference  between  tenants'  rights  and 
tenant-rUht  as  some  gentlemen  who  have  spok^  to- 
night. I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  startled,  m 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  once  was,  at  the  word 
"  tenant-right ;"  but  when  I  heard  the  explanation  of 
the  Chairmail.that  it  was  not  intended  to  discosa  the 
question  which  has  been  agitated  so  mofb  thronghost 
the  country,  namely,  the  tenant-ri^  ^filltion,  wbicn 
haa  been  taken  up  by  two  dlffM«Dt  parfiea  hiavery 
dilfefeat    siBae,     and   periMps  .witii    tery    different 
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feelingii  I  Mi  that  I  had  been  miitakeii  in  my 
apprabnitioiis.  I  do  belie?o  that  the  qvestioii  has 
been  miaandentood,  and  I  am  ezoeedingly  glad  to 
find  now  that  the  word  employed  on  thia  occasion 
has  reference  to  the  aetUement  between  the  outgoing 
tenant  and  the  incoming  tenant.  Perhapa  I  ahonld  haye 
been  better  prepared  to  go  into  the  qoeition  if  a 
different  word  had  been  employed ;  and  if  the  matters  in 
question  had  been  introduced,  not  as  tenants'  rights,  but 
as  matters  of  custom  in  the  counties  in  question.  With 
regard  to  the  custom  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  there  so  much  to  complain  of  as  regards 
the  payment  for  Taluations  by  the  incoming  tenant ;  we 
have  not  so  much  to  find  fault  with  in  that  respect  as  we 
have  in  reference  to  some  other  matters  which  affect  us 
in  that  county.  Now,  being  myself  a  tenant,  hating 
been  so  for  some  time,  and  being  also  a  small  landlord, 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  that  any  great  hardship  is  at  pre- 
sent inflicted  on  the  tenant ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
tenantry  generally  in  Sussex  would  be  yery  much  bene- 
fited by  a  change  in  the  system.  The  system  prerailing 
in  Sussex  appears  to  me  not  to  be  one  which  any  person, 
haying  entered  into  an  agieement,  can  fairly  complain 
of.  Ue  enters  into  the  question  before  he  engsges  the 
farm  ;  and  he  thus  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  has  to 
trust  to,  and  what  he  has  to  pay.  He  knows  yery  well 
that  if  the  landlord  were  to  take  the  payment  upon  him- 
self, he  would  charge  the  tenant  wiu  the  amount ;  end 
whether  he  pay  the  landlord,  or  whether  he  pay  the  out- 
going tenant,  makes  yery  little  difference  to  him.  But, 
if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  fiiult  is  found  that 
there  is  a  want  of  capital  to  pay  these  yaluations.  I 
perfectly  agree  ?rith  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hine,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  pamphlet,  that  farmers  haye  not  that 
capital  to  inyest  in  the  soil  which  manufacturers  can 
command.  That  ia  the  mischief— tiie  want  of  capital. 
Well,  then,  if  it  turns  upon  capital,  we  must  consider 
why  it  is  that  tenant-farmers  do  not  possess  capital;  and 
how  am  I  to  consider  that  question  without  going  away 
from  the  subject  of  yalnation.  But  I  will  not  depart 
from  this  subject ;  feeling  quite  sure  that  if  I  were  to 
mention  anything  about  Sir  Robert  Peers  bill  of  1-844 
the  Chairman  would  stop  me.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  this  question  fully  if  we  are  confined  to  what  are 
commonly  odled  "tenants'  rights"  (Hear,  hear).  I 
perfectly  agree  with  my  friend  on  my  right  Uiat  the 
question  is  a  perfectly  harmless  one,  and  I  think  per- 
sons will  consider  us  lukewarm  in  the  cause  for  enter- 
taining so  harmless  a  question.  For  reasons,  into 
which  I  need  not  enter,  there  is  not  at  present 
the  best  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant; 
and,  perhaps,  the  more  we  go  into  questions  of  this 
nature  the  less  likely  is  it  that  there  will  be  any  improye- 
ment  in  that  respect.  I  belieye  the  whole  of  the  aristo- 
cracy would  be  most  ready  and  happy  to  meet  us  in 
order  to  settle  this  question,  but  tlwy  know  not  how  to 
do  so  (Hear,  hear).  Perhaps  they  haye  not  studied 
the  question  of  yaluations.  It  ia  only  for  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  that  they  do  not  meet  us.  I  think 
if  we  could  bring  it  home  to  their  minds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  haye  some  alteration  on  the  subject  of  these 
yaluations,  or  anything  else,  they  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  meet  all  our  reasonable  wishes.  I  repeat  that,  so 
far  as  the  county  of  Sussex  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  the  pay- 
ments by  the  tenant ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
exceedingly  useful  if  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  as  well  as 
in  any  other  county,  the  Isndlords  would  lend  the  tenants 
a  portion  of  the  capital  necessary  on  taking  to  the  farm 
(laughter).  I  should  be  yery  glad,  for  example,  if 
a  landlord  would  relieye  me  from  the  expense  of  yalua- 
tions (laughter).  It  is  perfectly  right  for  him  to  do  so 
if  he  thinks  proper,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right 


for  me  to  require  it,  or  to  attempt  to  enforce  it  from 
him  after  entcning  into  an  agreement  (Hear,  hear).  I 
hope  that  this  question  will  be  settled  without  quarrel- 
ling with  landlords,  for  I  belieye  that  landlords  are  dis* 
posed  to  meet  us  amicably,  at  lesst  through  their 
sgents. 

Mr.  MscHi :  Giye  us  your  opinion  of  dressings  and 
half-dressings. 

Mr.  Ellman  :  As  I  said  before,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  county  of  Sussex  to  be  complained  of,  except  that  the 
farmers  of  the  county,  like  those  of  many  others,  haye 
not  sufficient  capital  to  fkrm  the  land.  With  r^ard  to 
dressings  and  half  dressings,  I  decidedly  consider  that  if 
I  had  been  at  the  expense  of  dressing  my  land  for  wheat, 
which  is  the  practice  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  haying 
sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  seeds,  I  consider  that 
those  seeds  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  manure.  If 
the  taking  be  at  Lady-day,  there  is  of  course  a  clear  ad- 
yantage  to  the  in -coming  tenant,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be 
paid.  If,  on  the  other  hsnd,  he  takes,  at  Michaelmas, 
such  manures  as  would  benefit  the  in-coming  tenant  he 
expects  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
yalnation  should  not  take  into  account  other  unex- 
hausted improyements  in  the  land.  It  appears  to  me 
to  make  no  difference  whether  a  man,  in  Uie  esse  of  20 
acres,  only  ejchaustH  ten,  or  whether  he  expends  £hO  in 
draining ;  in  either  case  he  is  equdly  entitled  to  reoeiye 
payment  for  what  he  has  done.  It  matters  not  what  it 
is ;  the  in-coming  tenant  or  the  landlord  must  be  bene- 
fited by  the  improyements  which  the  out-going  tenant 
leayes  on  the  fkrm,  and  I  consider  that  all  these  things 
should  be  included  in  the  yalnation.  I  belieye  that  if 
we  were  to  talk  a  little  of  security,  which  some  per- 
sons cell  tenant-right,  in  which  the  whole  community  is 
interested ;  if  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  security  for  all 
the  improyements  which,  as  tenants,  we  effect  and  leaye 
behind,  there  would  not  then  be  so  much  complaint 
about  the  payments  made  by  the  incoming  tenant  to  the 
outgoing  tenant.  Let  the  question  be  put  fairly  before 
the  community  at  large.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  question 
which  is  confined  to  landlord  and  tenant  as  regards  the 
interest  which  should  be  felt  in  it;  it  extends  to  all 
classes ;  and  I  believe  that  if  there  were  a  general  dispo- 
mtion  to  deal  with  it  in  the  right  spirit,  a  conclusion 
would  soon  be  arrived  at.  I  have  spoken  to  landlorda 
as  well  as  tenants  on  this  subject ;  and  I  have  found  the 
former  as  much  disposed  to  give,  as  the  latter  are  to  de- 
mand, security :  they  appear,  in  fact,  equally  anxious 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question.  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  will  be  that  difficulty  in  settling  the  general 
question  as  some  people  imagine.  But  as  regards  the 
valuation  question,  it  should,  I  think,  have  gone  a  little 
further,  and  included  all  unexhausted  improvements, 
whether  paid  for  by  the  incoming  tenant  or  by  the  land- 
lord. 

Mr.  Ca&tbb.  :  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  county  of  Kent.  We  have 
heard  that  county  connected  with  Sussex  and  Surrey.  I 
am  happy  to  teU  you  that  the  customs  and  covenants  ex- 
isting between  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  county  of 
Kent  are  most  beneficial  in  practice.  We  are  not  there 
subject  to  any  half-fallows  or  half-dressings ;  we  are 
merely  called  upon  to  pay  for  workmanship. 

Mr.  BoDDiNOTON :  Does  the  in-coming  tenant  take 
to  the  wliole  of  the  wheat  crop  ? 

Mr.  Cartbii  :  We  leave  at  Michaelmas,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  occasion  for  that.  It  is  not  done  ex- 
cept when  it  is  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  out- 
going tenant  and  the  in-coming  tenant.  Perhaps  the 
Weald  may  constitute  an  exception,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  thia  county,  certainly  in  all  that  part  which  is 
best  cultlvatedi,  the  custom  is  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Ho  BBS :  When  I  entered  the  room  I  had  no  in- 
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tention  of  addrewing  the  meeting,  feeling  quite  sure  that 
the  subject  would  be  so  well  introduced  from  the  chair 
that  no  explanations  would  be  required  from  me.     But 
as  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  haTe  spoken  have  to  much 
connected  the  subject  of  tenants'  rights  ]with  that  of 
tenant-right,  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  gentlemen  should  have  taken  the 
course  they  have  done,  for  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellman  thai 
the    subject    of  tenant*>right   is  the  most   important 
one  that  we  can  discuss  at  the  present  time.      Never- 
theless, I  do  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman 
to  see  that  we  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  subject  on  the  card,  namely — **  The  pernicious  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  pajment  by  the  in- coming 
tenant  to  the  out-going  tenant  ror  tillages  and  manure 
made  on  the  farm.       It  would  appear  from  the  wording 
of  the  question  that  the  Chairman  is  aware  that  it  is  in 
some  districts  called  **  Tenants'  rights,"  otherwise  I  am 
Quite  satisfied  that  he  would  not  have  introduced  it  in 
the  manner  that  he  has  done*    I  am  quite  sure  that  thoae 
who  have  taken  up  the  important  question  of  '*  Tenant 
Right, *'  would  not  have  used  that  term  this  evening  if 
they  had  not  found  it  generally  employed  in  the  districts 
where  the  customs  which  have  been  referred  to  are 
found  to  exist.     It  was  more  with  a  view  of  explaining 
the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  tenant-right, 
than  from  any  other  motive,  that  such  a  course  was  pur- 
sued.     I  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Shaw  introduced  the 
subject  this  evening  ;  but  from  the  remarks  which  have 
fallen  from  members  of  the  club,  who  have  spoken  this 
evening,  I  gather  proof  that  the  committee  did  right  in 
determining  to  bring  the  subject  under  our  notice.    Not 
two  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  this  evening  haTC  given  a 
simikr  account  of  the  practices  which  prevail  in  their 
districts ;  therefore  1  conclude  that  the  matter  is  one 
requiriiu^  alteration,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tiie 
club.     I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  the  main 
object  which  we  should  keep  in  view  is,  the  affording  facili- 
ties for  the  investment  of  more  floating  capital  in  Uie  soil. 
It  has,  I  believe,  been  stated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  tenant-farmer  is  invested  as 
fixed  capital  by  the  payment  of  tenants'  rights  in  those 
counties  where  the  practice  preyails  to  sudi  an  extent ; 
and  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  fact  (and  I  think  all  present 
will  agree  with  me  on  this  point^,  if  it  be  a  general  com- 
plaint in  the  country  that  there  is  too  little  floating  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  soil,  it  is  clear  that  by  liberating  a 
portion  of  the  fixed  capital,  and  turning  it  into  floating 
capital,  vre  shall  have  done  something  towards  obviating 
the  eril  complained  of.    If  a  portion  of  the  oapital 
so  situated  were  released,  and  brought  into  operation  in 
some  other  form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
country   would   reap  the    benefit.     But,    gentlemen, 
I   will  not  detain  you  any  longer  at  so  lata  a  period 
of   the  evening,  particularly  as  many  of  you  have  to 
attend  a  lecture  of  the    Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beadell 
that  this  question  is  an  important  one,  even  in  relation 
to  landlords  ;  and  where  landlords  have  capital  at  com- 
mand, I  think  they  would  do  well  to  employ  it  in  re- 
leasing their  tenants  from  this  burden  on  their  capital. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  county,  for  example,  farmen 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  make  four  or  five  plough- 
ings,  whereas  in  growing  green  crops,  such  as  mangel- 
wurzel,  if  they  were  allowed  to  resort  for  that  purpoee  to 
improved  methods  of  husbandry,  the  result  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  landlord,  to  the  tenant,  to  tiie 
labourer,  and  to  the  public  at  lai^ge.     Mr.  Ellman  baa 
mixed  a  good  deal  to-day  with  the  landlords  in  the 
show-yard ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  from  his  statement, 
that  the  landlords,  as  a  body,  are  ready  to  meet  us  on 
the  question  of  tenant-right. 
Mr.  Ellman  :  I  would  not  faaye  it  suppoeed  thit  I 


am  come  from  the  Undlordi  tD  itattt  on  tlMlr  b^nlf  that 
they  are  prepared  for  a  settlement  of  tiii  qveetion 
(**  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  I  have  always  been  against  them  on  tkie  question  of 
tenant-right ;  and  I  must  say  that,  whenever  I  luiYe  in 
conversation  explained  the  nature  of  what  waa  de- 
manded, I  have  never  met  with  a  single  landlord  who 
has  not  acknowledged  that  the  tenantry  in  genenl  stood 
in  need  of  greater  security. 

Mr.  Wm.  ShaW:  I  oome  from  Nortitemptonshire, 
and  I  have  only  one  or  two  words  to  say  on  this  tubjecT. 
I  must  say,  fint,  that  I  think  if  by  means  of  tiie  im- 
provemente  of  the  day,  one  good  scufling  be  faffielent, 
it  must  be  very  absunl  to  have  four  or  five  plovghtngs. 
I  cannot  defend  the  custom  of  my  own  conntry,  for  it  is 
one  under  which  a  tenant  who  leaves  a  form  in  a  bad 
condition  receives  just  the  tame  as  another  tenant  who 
leaves  hia  in  a  good  condition.  I  think  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  a  penon  who 
drains  his  land,  or  feeds  his  oattle  on  oil-cake,  should  re- 
ceive no  more  than  one  who  haa  farmed  in  the  wont 
manner. 

Mr.  Walton  saidt  I  represent  Hampahlre;  and, 
though,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  bo  tenantiy  enperior  to 
that  of  my  own  neighbourhood'- (I  live  near  Win- 
chester)— ^yet  I  r^ret  to  eay  that  we  have  no  security. 
Even  two  yean'  manure  we  are  compelled  to  leave 
behind ;  we  receive  nothing  except  for  aanfoin.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  better  for  a  farmer  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments effected  on  a  fonn,  when  he  enten  into  poneasion, 
than  to  take  a  farm  in  bad  condition  without  having  to 
pay  for  improvemente.  We  want  a  remunerating  vidoa- 
tion  for  what  is  left.  I  have  known  many  in-coming 
tenanto  take  to  farma  which  hate  been  badly  managed, 
which  have  required  much  more  oapital  to  bring  t£em 
into  good  condition  than  would  have  been  neeeasary  to 
pay  for  two  yean'  nnexhausted  improvemente.  It  ia  my 
firm  conviction  that  if  landlords  paid  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  taxation  of  tiie  country,  and  if  the  foreata  which 
abound  vrere  elearedt  there  would  not  be  so  many  poor 
for  us  to  support. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  laid :  I  am  very  glad 
that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  reminded  me  that  many  off  ns 
may  be  desirous  of  going  to  the  lecture  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  ;  independentiy  of  whldi,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  usually  close  our  discus- 
sions. I  will  not  occupy  your  time  with  more  tlian  two 
or  three  sentences.  I,  fbr  one,  feA  very  much  grati' 
fied  at  this  evening's  discussiout  altiiongh  I  dare  any 
many  of  you  feel  disappointed;  and  sure  am  I  that 
those  who  think  this  subject  quite  a  harmless  one  tetX 
most  disappointed.  ('*  Hear,  hear,"  and  langhter.) 
There  are  some  ciroumstenoes  which  have  afforded  me 
great  satisfaction,  and  none  so  much  as  tiiis :  that  with 
all  the  desire  which  gentiemen  have  evinced  to  keep 
close  to  the  question,  they  could  not  possibly  keep  away 
from  that  paramount  question  which  we  have  not  been 
discussing  to-night.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  ctrcumstaiioe 
shows  tluit  I  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  right  in  putting 
this  question  on  the  card,  and  thus  endeavouring  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  real  tenant-right ;  and  if  this 
queation  be  such  a  harmless  one,  I  trust  it  will  at  least 
do  no  harm.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  one  mistake  which 
I  am  anxious  to  correct.  It  has  been  said  that  I  have 
charged  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  vritii  havfaig  sought  to  dis- 
tort the  question  of  tenant-right,  and  to  throw  odinm 
on  it  through  the  medium  of  tenanto'  righte.  Now  I 
should  be  sorry  if  such  a  statement  went  forth  uncon- 
tradicted. If  I  said  anytiiing  which  bore  that  oonstme* 
tion,  I  must  certainly  have  expressed  myself  very  im- 
perfecdy.  What  I  said  was,  that  certain  witacMea  op- 
peered  to  have  been  oaUed  fbr  the  porpeee  of  myitif^JDf 
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tenant-right,  and  in  order  that  peraon*  might  not  see  the 
difference  between  tenant'right  and  tenants'  rights.  It 
was  against  the  leaders  that  I  made  tnj  charge, 
and  not  against  the  gentlemen  who  gare  evidence. 
I  gave  Mr.  Glutton  fall  credit  for  having  delivered  his 
evidence  like  a  man  of  business,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  thst  everything  which  be  stated,  so  far 
as  his  knowledge  eiiended,  was  correct.  At  aU  events 
this  discussion  has  given  gentlemen  from  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this 
question ;  and  one  thing  is  now  dear,  vis.,  that  if  the 
customs  of  those  countiea  are  as  good  as  some  have  de* 
scribed  them  to  be,  those  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
oountrv  are  verr  bad  indeed  (Hear,  hMr).  I  was  alM 
very  glad  to  gather  from  Mr.  Ellman — end  I  cannot  suf- 
fer that  to  pass  unnoticed — ^that  a  change  is  taking  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  landowners  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  tenant-right.  Of  all  things,  that  is  what  wo  are  most 
anxious  to  see :  and  if  he  can  by  his  eloquence  induce 
Isudlords  to  consent  to  an  alteration,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  could  not  do  better  than  by  putting  our 
hands  into  our  pockets  handsomely  remunerate  him 
for  his  services  in  prevailing  upon  landlords  to  give 
security  to  the  tenant  fisrmers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  gentleman  is  prepared  with  a  proposition ;  but,  if 
not,  I  wish  to  submit  one,  and  I  would  remark  that  it 
applies  especially  to  those  districts  which  I  have  named. 
What  I  propose  is  affirmative  of  the  question  on  the 
card:  '*  That  certain  payments  by  the  in-ooming  to 
the  out-going  tenant  for  tillages  and  maimre  made  on 
the  farm,  according  to  the  euslona  of  some  diftriolii 


and  commonly  called  *  Tenants'  Rights,'  in  the  opiuion 
of  this  Club  are  pernicious  in  their  consequences." 

Mr.  W.  Bbnnbtt  suggested  that  the  word  '*  cove* 
nanto"  shoukl  be  substituted  for  **  TenanU'  Rights." 

Mr.  Thomas  :  Before  you  put  the  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the  resolution  that  tenant-right  is  the  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  which  have  arisen.  I  have  not  heard, 
since  I  took  my  seat  in  this  room,  a  single  word  about 
the  propriety  or  necessity  for  leases. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  a  diatinct  question. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  read  the  question  on  the  card,  and 
said  :  I  considered  that  one  of  the  questions  to  be  mooted 
this  evening  wss  whether  any  alteration  oould  be  recom- 
mended by  this  Club  in  the  mode  in  which  tenants  leave 
their  farms ;  but  when  I  allude  to  this  subject  I  am  told 
that  I  am  perfectly  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  :  I  did  not  say  that  you  were  per- 
fectly out  of  order.  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  enter 
on  the  question  of  lessee,  and  it  was  solely  wiUi  a  view 
to  prevent  that,  that  I  interrupted  you. 

ifr.  Thomas  :  1  regret  that  the  opinion  of  an  honest 
tenant  farmer  should  be  stifled,  but  1  bow  to  your  de- 
cision. 

After  some  conversation,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimoualy :— "  That  there  are  certain  cus- 
tomary psyments  by  the  in-coming  to  the  out-going  to«> 
nant  in  some  districts  which  are  pemidons  in  their  ope- 
ration." 

Thif  torminated  the  diseauioii. 


THE    8MITHFIELD    CLUB    DINNER. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Smithiield  Cattle  Club  took 
place  on  the  8th  December  last,  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
Great  Queen-atreet.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rfcfamond. 
the  president  of  the  club,  filled  the  chair,  and  upwards  of 
150  gentlemen  surrounded  the  festive  board.  The  noble 
chairman  was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Earl  of 
Yarborongh,  hite  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the 
present  President  of  that  Society,  on  his  left :  and 
amongst  the  genersl  company  assembled  we  observed— 
The  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham  ;  Lord  WiUiam  Lennox;  Sir 
F.  Lawley  ;  Colonel  Sibthorp,  M.P. ;  Major- General 
Wemyas;  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilsons  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.;  H. 
Wilson,  Esq. ;  Harold  Uttiedale,  Esq. ;  John  Kinder, 
Esq.  t  T.  R.  Barber,  Esq.;  H.  Brandieth,  Esq. ;  W. 
F.  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  Messrs.  T.  Umbers,  Stokes,  Grant- 
bam,  WUtinton,  Muskett,  J.  Webb,  S.  Webb,  C. 
Thompson,  W.  Shsw,  &c. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed. 

The  noble  Chairman  rose  and  said:  Gentlemen,  I 
rise  to  propose  to  the  members  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle 
Club,  and  to  theh-  friends  here  assembled,  that  they 
should  drink  to  the  health  of  our  gracious  sovereign  the 
Queen  ^cheers).  Gentlemen,  her  Majesty  has  always 
proved  herself  to  be  moet  anxious  for  the  welfure  of  her 
people,  and  in  her  domestic  life  she  has  practised  all 
those  moral  and  religious  duties  which  adorn  womankind 
(cheers).  Loyal,  we  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club,  and  I 
may  say  too  the  farmers  of  England,  ever  have  been,  and 
I  believe  ever  will  continue  to  be  (cheers).  Gentlemen, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  monsrchies,  the  eonfiision  and  the 
anarchy  which  nnfortonate'y  prevail  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  dviliied  worid,  we,  I  thhik  all  of  us,  have  deep  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  an  alUwfae  and  gracious  Providence 
that  our  lot  hit  bean  OMt  to  ttvo  in  the  land  governed 


by  Queen  Victoria  (cheers).  Proud,  gentlemen,  we 
must  be  of  our  free  institutions,  which  I  hope  and  trust, 
snd  confidently  believe,  will  long  preserve  tiie  monarchy 
of  this  great  empire  for  the  weal  of  all  classes  of  our 
follow- subjects,  in  peace  and  good  order.  Gentlemen, 
r  give  yon  with  three  times  thne  '*  The  Health  of 
Queen  Victoria,"  and  may  she  long  reign  over  a  free,  a 
happy,  and  a  contented  nation  (cheers).  The  tosst  was 
drunx  with  three  times  three  and  one  cheer  more. 

The  Chairman.— The  next  toast  upon  the  list  which 
I  am  about  to  propose  to  you,  Is  '*  The  Queen  Dowager, 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family."  It 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  at  all  times  to  propose  at  any 
meetings  in  this  country  the  health  of  the  Dowager 
Queen  of  England,  who  is  so  well  known,  even  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  universal  kind- 
ness of  heart  which  she  has  ever  exhibited  (Hear,  heai). 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  give  Prince  Albert,  and  I  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  this  year,  to  attend  our  show -yard.  I 
am  delighted  to  ssy  that  Prince  Albert  continues  to 
support  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club  in  the  best  manner 
in  which  he  can  do  so ;  because,  depend  upon  it,  that 
the  example  of  an  individual  In  high  station,  i»ho  sends 
his  stock  to  be  exhibited  at  our  show-yard,  is  likely  to 
be  followed ;  and  I  sm  delighted  to  find  that  Prince 
Albert  has  gained  some  of  your  premiums  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  (cheers).  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  rrince  of  Wales,  one  whose  fate 
hereafter  is  of  deep  imporUnce  to  this  country,  I  look 
with  confidence  that,  coming  from  a  good  stock  and 
well  educated,  he  will  prove  Inmself  worthy  of  his  illus- 
trious parents,  and  govern  the  country  hereafter  in  the 
only  way  in  which  ft  can  be  governed  (cheers).    The 
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Dake  of  Cambridge  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  sons  of  George  III.,  ever  have  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  agricnltore  and  agriculturists  of 
this  country ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  seen  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  so  well,  and  enjoying  so  much  the  show- 
yard  as  he  did  this  year  (cheers).  Grentlemen,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  further  than  to  ask  you 
to  drink  to  *^  The  Healths  of  the  Dowager  Queen,  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Albert  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family." — The 
toast  was  drunk  witb  three  times  three. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  that  I 
am  about  to  propose  requires  no  preface  from  me,  for 
your  attendance  here  to-day  proves  that  yon  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club  ; 
deeply  interested,  because  you  believe  that  the  exertions 
of  this  society  do  tend  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  (cheers).    Gentlemen,  the  show  this  year,  as 
I  am  informed  by  tiiose  who  are  more  competent  than  I 
am  to  give  an  opinion,  is  what  would  be  called  a  ''  good 
show."    But  we  cannot  say  that,  in  all  classes  of  the 
cattle,  we  may  not  upon  some  former  occasion  have  had 
an  equal,  if  not  a  better  one ;  but  if  I  bow,  as  I  do,  to 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  practical 
farmers,  and  those  who  have  visited  the  show,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cattle,  I  think  there  is  hardly  one  who 
visited  that  exhibition  who  was  not  pleased  to  see  so  very 
good  a  show,  and  so  great  a  competition  in  the  sheep 
classes.    Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
a  good  show ;  and  I  think  the  meeting  here  assembled 
proves  that  the  society  is  going  on  well.    But  in  these 
days,  when  men  require  more  than  the  outward  show  to 
be  convinced  whether  a  society  is  sound  or  not,  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  heard  to-day,  with  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction,  of  the  flourishing  state  of  our  funds  (cheers). 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  the  premiums  which  have  been 
advertised  to  be  given  in  the  year  1849  will  be  paid 
without  trenching  at  all  upon  the  subscriptions  of  that 
year.    And  that  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  trading  upon  a 
good  and  a  sound  basis  (cheers).    For  many  years  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  in  your  show- 
yard,  and  at  meetings  here,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have 
ever  found  the  members  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club  most 
anxious  that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  competitors  that 
came  into  the  yard ;  but  in  giving  this  toast  I  ought  perhaps 
to  state  thatin  sudiasociety  as  this,  whether  flourishing  or 
not,  when  animals  are  brought  to  the  show  for  exhibi- 
tion, we  cannot  be  certain  that  amongst  some  of  them  one 
black  sheep  may  not  be  found  (Hear,  hear).   Gentlemen, 
the  Smithfield  Club,  upon  the  advice  of  their  stewards 
and  their  judges,  found  that  great  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  the  age  of  some  of  the  stock  exhibited  in  the  yard ; 
and  they  therefore  pursued  that  course  which  I  am  sure 
you,  as  Englishmen,  will  think  was  the  only  one  which 
they  ought  to  follow.    They  called  upon  the  individual 
who  was  so  charged.    They  read  to  him  the  charge  that 
had  been  made  against  him.    They  told  him  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedents  of  this  dub,  upon  such 
doubts  being  expressed  (not  by  unsuccessful  candidates, 
permit  me  to  say,  but  by  the  stewards  and  the  judges — 
men  of  the  highest  honour  and  integrity),  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the  case.    I,  as  the 
president,  called  in  the  individual.     I  stated  to  falm  that 
a  committee  would  meet,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
sent to  produce  his  eridence ;  and  I  recommended  him 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  before  that  committee  the 
books  which  he  might  keep.    He  replied  that,  after  what 
occurred  last  year,  and  as  great  suspicions  were  then  en- 
tertained, he  had  taken  care  to  be  quite  right  upon  the 
present  occasion,  and  would  produce  his  books.    The 
committee  was  appointed.    He  met  them  this  momins. 
He  produced   the   feeder  of  his  pigs  (Hear,  he^. 
Gentlemen,  he  is  not  a  &rmer  (cheers).    Well,  he  met 


the  committee  this  morning,   and  upon  being 
for  his  books    he    said  he  kept   no    books    at    all» 
and  no  memorandums.    The  committee  inquired  into 
the  particular  case  before  them,  and  called  his  feeder, 
and  then  the  exhibitor,   and  upon  his  own  eridenoe 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
disqualified  from    taking  the  prize,  because    he   had 
made  a  false  return.     The  club  then,  I  think  moot 
rightly  and  fairly,  called  him  into  the  room,  that  he  m%ht 
h^r  the  report  read,  and  every  word  of  the  evidence 
which  his  man,  in  his  absence,  had  given.    He  came ; 
and  upon  his  own  eridence  he  was  proved  guilty.     I 
deeply  regret  that  this  circumstance  should  have  taken 
place ;  but  the  committee — ^and  I  entirely  concur  vridi 
them — thought  that,  if  fraud  exists,  it  is  our  busineas 
boldly  and  manfUly  to  state  to  the  world  who  the  man 
is  who  disgraced  the  class  he  belonged  to,  and  the  dob 
of  which  he  was  an  exhibitor  (Hear,  hear).    Gentlemen, 
he  was  not  a  member  of  this  society ;  but  I  will  narrate 
to  you  one  part  of  the  evidence,  and  will  then  leare  it 
to  the  practical  farmers  whether  they  have  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject.    He  showed  in  two  classes :  in  the 
first  class  he  would  have  gained  the  gold  medal,  and  the 
first  premium.    They  examined  him  in  reference  to 
that ;  his  story  was  a  pretty  fair  one  there ;  though,  by- 
the-bye,  it  is  not  corroborated  by  his  roan,  who  did  not 
hear  the  evidence  which  he  gave.    But  then  the  com- 
mittee most  properly  thought  it  right  to  test  the  other, 
in  which  he  would  only  get  the  second  prize ;  and  there 
he  admitted  that  the  young  sow  had  had  pigs  lour  days 
old,  though  he  admitted  signing  a  certificate  that  the 
pigs  out  of  that  sow  were  14  weeks  old,  and  that  the 
sow  had  gone  16  weeks  with  pigs  (laughter).    Now,  if 
anything  in  Uie  world  could  be  a  better  proof  that 
**  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  it  is  the  very  case  which  I 
have  now  stated  to  you.     I  have  thought  it  right  to  state 
this  in  giving  the  toast  of  **  Prosperity  to  the  Club," 
though  of  course  it  will  be  referred  to  in  the  avrard  and 
report  that  will  be  made;   because  one  of  the  only 
objections    that    I    have    ever    heard    made 
premiums  in   agricultural  societies  is    that    thej 
liable    to    fraud.       But     there    is    no 
of   human   life    that   is    not   liable    to    fraud ;    and 
if   I  prove  to  you  that  fraud  has  been   committed, 
that  it  has  been  discovered ;  that  it  has  been  shown  up, 
if  I  may  make  use  of  that  expression,  I  think  yoa  will 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  sucoess  of  the  Smitiifield 
Cattle  Club  will  continue.    So  long  as  the  chib  is  anp- 
ported  by  the  practical  tenant-farmen  of  the  country  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  succeed,  and  I  believe  that  ^ 
great  body  of  them  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  it 
is  likely  to  promote  great  good  in  the  country  (cheers). 
I  give  you,   therefore,    with  the  utmost  satiafactkni, 
<'  Sucoess  and  Prosperity  to  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club." 
— ^The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  one 
cheer  more. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  judges'  award  of  prizes, 
and  handed  the  several  amounts  to  the  respective  winners. 
He  next  proposed,  **  The  Health  of  the  Snooesaful  Com- 
petiton  in  the  Classes  for  Oxen  and  Steen,"  conpling 
with  the  toast,  <*  The  Earl  of  Leicester."— The  toaat  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

The  Chairman  gave,  *'  The  Successful  Competitors  for 
Cows  and  Heifera,*'  and  <'  Mr.  Mann,  of  Fenny  Stanton, 
who  had  gained  the  gold  medal." 

Mr.  Mann  returned  thanks,  and,  in  doing  so,  recom- 
mended the  tenant-farmen  to  resort  to  the  use  of  good 
bulls  as  one  of  the  best  means  to  improve  the  breeid  of 
their  cattle  (cheera). 

The  Chairman  proposed,  "  The  Health  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Competiton  in  Long-wooUed  Sheep ; "  and  Mr. 
Wood  acknowledged  the  toast. 
The  Chairman  then  read  that  portioB  of  the  npoti 
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which  itated  that  the  10/.  prise  awarded  to  Mr.  Whit* 
field  had,  for  tiie  reaaona  adverted  to  in  hia  speech,  heen 
given  to  Prince  Albert ;  and  that  the  gold  medal,  alao 
awarded  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  had,  for  the  same  reaaona, 
been  giTen  to  Mr.  Barber  (cheers). 

His  Grace  next  gave  **  The  Snccessfol  ComoetitorB  in 
ahort-wooUed  Sheep,  and  Mr.  Samnel  Webb.  ' 

Mr.  S.  Wkbb  responded  to  the  toast.  Although  he 
intended,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  discontinae  exhibiting 
hia  sheep,  he  should  still  remain  a  snbscriber  to,  and 
member  of,  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Clnb  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  gare  **  The  Health  of  the  Sacoess. 
ftd  Compedtors  in  P^,"  coupling  with  it  the  name  of 
General  Wemyss. 

General  Wemtss  acknowledged  the  compliment.  As 
regarded  his  Rojal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  whom  he 
hni.  the  honour  of  serving,  he  believed  it  was  not  gene- 
rally regarded  as  in  accordance  with  etiquette  to  notice 
any  member  of  the  Roval  Family  as  a  subject ;  but  he 
was  sure  his  Royal  Highneas  had  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  the  agriculturists  of  EogUnd  that  he  felt  the 
warmeat  interest  in  their  prosperity  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Chichestbr. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  committee  to  propose  to  you  ''The 
Health  of  the  President  of  this  Club"  (cheers).  I  was 
a  little  surprised  at  finding  that  so  young  a  member  as 
myself  should  have  had  intrusted  to  Um  such  an  im- 
portant toast ;  but  probably  the  committee  were  aware 
that,  though  a  new  member,  I  was  not  a  new  acquaint- 
mnoe  of  your  noble  president,  but  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tonities  of  knowing  the  value  of  his  services,  and  ot  ap- 
preciating the  wisdom  of  your  selection  in  appointing 
my  noble  friend  aa  your  president  (cheers).  Before  I 
had  any  connection  with  your  proceeidings  I  felt  assured 
that  this  institution  was  one  which  claimed  the  active 
support  of  every  true  friend  of  British  agriculture 
(cheers).  I  feel  proud,  therefore,  at  having  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  your  institution,  and  I  shall  al- 
waya  give  my  humble  support  to  the  promotion  of  that 
prosperity  which,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  still  attends  the  so- 
ciety. With  these  few  remarks  I  call  upon  you  to 
drink,  '*The  Health  of  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of 
Richmond."— The  toast  was  honoured  with  three  times 
three  and  one  cheer  more. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  to  the  toait. — I  have  never 
(said  hui  grace)  been  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural  interest 
was  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  great 
country ;  but  I  have  alwaya  maintained  the  opinion  that  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest  was  baaed  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  all  daaaea  of  the  community  (cheers).    I  am 
one  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  manufacturing  interest  of  our 
country.    They  are  our  great  consumers.    Hiey  are  our  fellow 
sttlgects.    They  pay  allegianee  to  the  same  Sovereign.    They 
are  proud  of  the  same  inatitutions.    Without  their  welfare, 
without  the  welfare  of  the  oommereial  interesta  of  this  great 
country,  we,  the  fkrmers,  should  indeed  be  at  a  loss;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  three  great  interests 
of  our  national  industry  should  not  be  combined,  one  and  sD, 
in  support  of  the  bssis  of  all,  which  is  the  sgricultural  interest 
of  the  country  (cheers).    I  csunot  better  ezplsin  my  views 
upon  sgrieultural  improvement,  than  by  ssying  that  I  hate 
witnessed  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  very  rapid  strides 
towards  thst  improvement.    I  see  land  which  formerly  could 
hsrdly  be  called  cultivated,  by  a  thorough  good  system  of  drain- 
ing made  to  produce  neariy  double  the  crop  that  it  did  before. 
I  believe  that  draining  haa  been  adopted  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent; but  I  wish  to  see  every  acre  of  land  that  will  pay  for 
draiiiing  ultimately  subjected  to  that  process  (cheers).    And 
here  I  appeal  to  the  monied  interest  of  the  country  whether 
they  had  not  better  invest  their  capital  in  companies  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  drainage  in  their  own  country,  than  embark  in 
apeeulations  in  far  distant  climes  (Hear).  When  I  speak  to  you  of 
drainsge  I  do  so  as  a  practical  fanner,  because  I  haveaproperty  in 
Scotland  which  I  have  brgely  drained;  but  I  feel  that  if  I  had 
treble  the  eapital  I  possess,  I  could  make  more  money  thsn 
tnost  of  the  City  men  do  now— that  is,  taking  into  considera- 


tion their  bad  debts,  whidi  ooold  not  esist  if  they  lent  their 
money  to  the  landed  proprietors,  who  are  willing  to  give  them 
the  first  security  for  it.  Whmewt  I  travel  about  the  country, 
it  is  my  plessure,  ss  it  is  my  habit,  to  go  and  viait  the  fiunns 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  may  for  the  time  be  staying ; 
and  I  went  the  other  day  into  a  county  (Lancaabire)  which  is 
not  funous  for  its  fitrming;  but  I  there  saw  some  of  the  most 
utounding  proofii  that  I  ever  saw  of  draining  upon  moss  hmd. 
There  were  large  trscts  of  country  which  formerly  no  horse 
could  go  over,  snd  upon  which  I  ssw  stubble  which  proves  that 
the  best  of  crops  had  been  grown  there,  and  a  field  of  Swede 
turnips  which  would  not  disgrsoe  some  of  the  best  land  in  Sus- 
ses (Hesr,  hear).  I  have  uimM  these  remsrks  because  I  am  sa- 
tisfied thst  nothing  is  so  cslculsted  to  give  employment  to  the 
sgricultursl  Isbourer,  snd  to  promote  the  interests  of  sgricul- 
ture,  ss  bringing  new  Isnd  into  cultivation,  and  well  draining 
the  land  which  ia  in  cultivation  at  the  present  moment  (Hear, 
hear).  There  is  not  a  gentleman  here  who  can  go  to  his  home 
without  seeing  very  msny  seres  on  his  farm  which  would  well 
repay  the  outuiy  for  drainage.  One  other  point  to  which  I 
would  advert,  ia  that  no  fimner  can  nroperly  farm  land  if  the 
fields  are  not  of  a  proper  sise  (cheers).  If  the  landlord  will 
consent  to  drain  he  must  cut  down  the  ash  trees ;  but  if  he 
will  not  do  that  I  venture  to  aay  that  those  trees  will  effectuslly 
check  every  drsin  which  he  mi^es  upon  a  field  (Hear,  hear). 
In  oondttsion,  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid 
me,  and  I  trust  the  Smithfield  Cattie  Club  may  long  continue 
to  prosper  (loud  cheers).  His  Grace  then  proposed  "  The 
health  of  the  Yioe-Preaidents,  and  psrticularly  the  Earl  of 
Tarborough." 

Ilie  Earl  of  TAaBOROUoii,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said 
that  he  did  not  know  that  anything  had  made  him  more  alive 
to  the  importance  of  agriculture  than  the  circnmstaiice  that, 
when  a  young  man,  he  left  Lincolnshire,  and  went  into  Devon- 
shire to  study,  and,  in  doing  so,  left  very  large  fields,  to  see 
the  erils  of  very  smsll  fields  (Hear,  hear).  In  Devonshire  he 
saw  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  fsrmers  were  subjected 
by  baring  fields  that  were  too  small  to  be  well  cultivated,  and 
ao  environed  by  hedge-row  timber  that  neither  sun  uor  air 
could  get  into  them.  This  wss  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
an  eril ;  and  he  hoped  the  day  would  soon  arrive  when  it 
would  be  completely  remedied.  With  regard  to  drainage,  if 
encouragement  were  but  given  by  the  landlord,  it  was  quite 
clesr  that  the  occupier  was  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  But  to  help  him  (continued  the  noble 
Earl),  there  must  siso  be  some  security  that  the  labour  he  is 
to  bestow  brings  a  return  for  his  benefit,  and  gives  him  ample 
encouragement  to  prosecute  improvements.  I  feel  the  im- 
portance of  this,  inasmuch  ss  I  happen  to  have  property  in  a 
county  where  this  principle  hss  been  generslly  acknowledged, 
as  weU  as  property  in  a  country  where,  though  it  may  be  ac- 
knowledged, it  has  never  been  practised.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  dsy  ia  coming  when  it  shsU  not  only  be  scknowledged, 
but  when  the  landowners  shsllbeready  to  set  up  to  it;  for 
I  sm  certain  that  it  ia  for  the  interest  of  the  Isndowner,  for 
the  interest  of  the  occupier,  snd  for  the  interest  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  that  they  ahould  do  so  (cheers).  The  noble 
eari  concluded  by  again  thanking  the  company  for  drinkiug  his 
health. 

The  following  toasts  were  then  proposed  from  the  chsir : — 

"  The  Judges,"  acknowledged  by  Mr.  T.  Umbers. 

"  The  Stewards." 

Mr.  FiSHBR  HOBBS,  in  returning  thsnks,  ssid:  My 
lord  Duke  and  gentlemen,  as  senior  stewsrd  I  beg  to  return 
thsnks  on  behslf  of  mysdf  and  my  brother  stewsrds  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us  in  proposing  our  heslths,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  that  toast  has  heea,  received.  I  have  used 
my  utmost  endeavours  during  the  three  years  I  have  been  in 
office  to  maintain  the  character  of  this  Club  j  to  effect  which,  I 
hold  that  part  of  the  duty  of  the  stewards,  which  consists  in 
the  sppomtment  of  the  judges,  to  be  the  most  important.  I 
this  year  selected  Mr.  Chapman,  a  man  of  known  integrity, 
and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  snd  most 
experienced  judge  of  cattie  in  England.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  associated  with  him,  Mr.  Umbers  and  Mr.  Ix)rt,  are 
alao  men  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  and  I  am 
folly  warranted  in  stating  that  their  decisions  have  been 
based  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  judgment,  honour, 
and  integrity.  I  am  glsd  to  find  that  the  opinion 
hitherto  ezpreased  by  the  public  press,  ridiculing  our  exhi. 
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bition  of  stoek,  is  bcGomiiig  dianged.  And  I  feel  pemaded 
thet  the  more  th^  mix  amon^  im,  end  the  mora  they  enquira 
into,  and  the  better  they  understand  our  motif  ca,  the  more 
highly  will  they  appreciate  the  objects  sought,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  this  club.  It  has  been  boldly 
stated  that  the  fattening  of  the  animals  exhibited  at  this  show 
resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  feeder.  I  hold  in  mv  hand  a 
correct  and  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  rearing  and  feeding 
the  animal  which  took  the  gold  medal  last  year,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show  there  remains,  after  paying  all  expenses,  a  profit 
of  fire  pounds  to  the  feeder.  In  retiring  from  the  oflSoe  of 
steward,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  ahall  continue  to  do  every- 
thug  in  my  power  to  promote  the  intereats  of  the  club. 
Thanking  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  and  my  brother 
stewards,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  all  your  healths. 

"  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Brandreth  Oibba,  to  whom 
they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  time  and  attention  he 
bad  deroted  to  the  intereats  of  the  dub." 

Mr.  Brandrbtb  Gibbb  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  con- 
gratulated the  Club,  not  only  on  the  state  of  ita  flnsnoes,  bat 
oo  the  popularity  it  had  attained,  numbering  as  it  did  amongst 
its  exhibitors  dike  the  prince,  the  noble,  and  the  tenant* 
fkrmer.  An  additional  cause  for  congratulation  was  the  re- 
turn of  their  noble  president,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom 
they  were  all  delighted  to  see  amongst  them  once  again.  In 
concluding,  he  could  usure  them  that  his  serrices  as  their 
secretary  were  entirely  and  cordially  at  their  disposal  (cheers). 

"  The  Health  of  Mr.  Braudreth,  the  Father  of  the  Club." 

Mr.  Hum PBRBT  Brandbbth,  High  SheriiT  of  Bedford- 
ahire,  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  his  Aither. 

The  Prbbioent,  in  proposing  "Success  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,'*  with  which  he  coupled  the  Earl  of 
Chicheater,  President  of  the  year,  observed,  that  althoiigh  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  of 
this  Club,  still  he  waa  associated  with  agricultural  meetings 
in  his  own  county.  As  an  old  friend,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
lealons  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
proposing  him  to  fill  the  oiBoe  of  President  of  the  Royal 
Aipricultural  Society,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  he  would  give 
the  utmoat  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  His 
Grace  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  society,  stating, 
tiiat  having  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  Highland 
•ad  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  when  residing 
there^  he  thought  it  strange  that  there  ahould  be  no 
•uch  Soaety  in  England ;  he  named  the  snb^  to  his  friend, 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  who  brought  the  subject  forward  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bmithfleld  Club  m  this  room.  He  himself  had 
supported  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Mend,  which  was  iJso 
at  the  same  time  further  advocated  in  an  eloquent  manner  by 
their  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Handley;  and  assisted  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  whom  he  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  teble,  the  Society 
was  thus  broucht  into  existence.  He  might  therefore  state 
that  the  Roysl  Agricultural  Society  had  emanated  from  the 
Bmithfield  Club.  He  need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  the  bene- 
flu  which  that  Society  waa  conferring  upon  agriculture. 
After  some  further  remarks.  His  Grace  concluded  by  proposing 
"The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Chichester." 

The  Earl  of  Chiohbbtrr  returned  thanks,  and  said  that  if 
he  were  not  to  make  a  few  remarka  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
toast,  he  might  appear  ungrateful  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  which  he  could  assure  them  he 
felt  most  deeply,  however  unworthy  he  might  be  is  discharge 
the  important  trust  of  President  of  the  Roval  Agricultural 
Society,  which  the  kindness  and  partiality  of  his  agricultural 
friends  had  committed  to  him  (cheers).  The  important  society 
which  he  represented  tended  to  circulate  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  to  promote  honest 
rivalry  and  competition,  and  that  most  importaut  of  all  com- 
petition, the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ; 
It  also  contributed  most  materially  to  promote,  perhaps,  a  still 
more  important  object,  and  that  was  friendship  between  the 
different  classes  interested  in  the  well-being  of  agriculture. 
It  brought  the  practical  mind  of  the  tenant-farmer  in  contact 
with  the  better  educated,  though  less  practical,  mind  of  the 
landlord.  And  he  was  quite  sr  re,  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience, that  it  added  to  the  happiness  of  both  (cheers).  In 
the  course  of  that  experience  he  had  observed  that  great  im- 
proveraento  had  been  effected,  both  in  the  science  of  silvicul- 
ture and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  rdatioos 


anbsiiting  between  the  difhitnt  dasaea  of  Hm  agrieoltarai 
community.  And  he  believed  that,  wbilat  there  wu  man  id 
skill  and  of  economy  in  the  management  of  farma,  there  wu 
also  at  the  same  time  more  of  kindness  and  consideratioB  in 
the  treatment  of  the  labourer  (cheers).  He  had  ample  oppor- 
tnnity  of  knowing  that  in  his  own  neighbourhood  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  was  greatly  improved,  and  that  be  had  im- 
proved both  in  intelligence  and  in  his  worldly  drenmstsnces, 
and  waa  more  contented  than  heretofore  (cheers).  He  eould 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  unworthy  as  he  might  be  to  oc- 
cupy such  a  distinguished  position  aa  that  of  PresidsBt  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  he  could  promise  thst, 
so  far  as  diligence,  seal,  and  due  attention  to  the  intereats  of 
the  society  went,  it  would  have,  at  all  ctenta,  a  Preaidcnt  that 
would  not  be  inattentive  to  ito  interesU  (loud  cheers). 

The  Chairman  then  nve  "  The  Butchen  of  the  Metro- 
polis," which  was  followed  by 

"  Prosperity  to  the  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  la- 
teresta  of  this  Coimtry,  and  might  they  ever  go  hand  m  hand 
with  the  agricultural  interest,  their  best  acd  warmest  friends." 

Mr.  LiTTLBDALB  responded  to  the  toaat ;  and 

"  The  Prosperity  and  Welfare  of  the  Labouring  Claasei  of 
the  Country"  having  been  drunk,  the  meeting  brwe  up. 

The  dinner,  provided  by  Mesan.  Bacon,  gave  geoeial  satis- 
faction. 

LIST    OF    THE    PRIZES. 

OXEN    OR    STEERS. 

Clabb  L— The  first  priie  of  SO  sovs.  to  his  Royal  Highnen 
Prince  Albert ;  a  silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  Peter  Darii, 
of  Milton,  near  Pembridge,  Hereford.  The  aecood  prise  of  15 
sovs.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  of  Althorp  Park,  near 
Northampton.  The  third  prise  of  5  sots,  to  Blr.  John  Bessler, 
of  Chapel  Brampton,  near  Northampton. 

Clasb  II.— The  first  prise  of  80  son.  to  Mr.  W.  Trinder 
of  Wantage,  Berkshire ;  a  silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr. 
John  Monkhouse,  of  The  Stowe,  Hereford.  Hie  second  priie 
of  15  sovs.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Philbps,  of  Ardington,  nesr 
Wantage,  Berkshire.  The  third  prise  of  5  sova.  to  Mr. 
Stntton,  of  Manningford  Bruce,  near  Pewaey,  Wilu. 

Clabb  III.— The  first  priie  of  25  sovs.  to  his  Qmet  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  of  BelToir  Cattle,  Grantham ;  also  a  silm 
medal  aa  the  breeder.  The  aeoond  prise  of  16  aova.  to  Mr. 
John  Clover,  of  Kirtling,  near  Newmarket.  The  third  prise 
of  5  sovs.  to  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  of  Salthorp,  near  Swindoe, 

Wilu. 

Class  IV.— The  flnt  prise  of  20  sovs.  to  the  Right  Hoa. 
the  Eari  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk ;  abo  s 
silver  medid  aa  the  breeder.  The  aecond  prise  of  10  aovs.  to 
Mr.  John  Manning,  of  Harpole,  Northampton. 

Class  V.— The  fint  prise  of  15  sovs.  to  the  Right  Hoo. 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk ;  also  s 
silver  medal  as  the  breeder.  The  second  prise  of  5  sovs.  to 
Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  of  Buckland,  near  Faringdon. 

Clabb  VI.— The  prise  of  10  aovs.  to  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Rob, 
of  Catton,  near  Thirsk. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Class  Vn.— The  first  prise  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  Thomt 
Griffin,  of  Borough  Fen,  near  Peterborough ;  also  a  siWcr 
medal  aa  the  breeder.  Hie  second  prise  of  10  aovs.  to  Sir 
Francis  Lswiey,  Bart,  of  Middleton  Hall,  near  Tkmwortk 
The  third  prise  of  5  sovs.  to  Mr.  Thomaa  Batson,  of  Kynastoo 
House,  nesr  Ross. 

Clabs  VIII.— The  first  prise  of  20  sots,  to  Mr.  Charki 
Boswortb,  of  Dishley,  near  Looghboroogfa ;  a  ailver  n^dal  to 
the  breeder,  Mr.  Christopher  Scaife^  of  High  Harrowgate. 
Yorkshire.  The  second  pnse  of  10  aovs.  to  the  Right  Hoo. 
Earl  Fitawilliam,  of  Wentworth  Wood-bouse,  near  Rotherfasia. 

Class  IX.— The  first  prise  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  John  Mann, 
of  Fenstanton,  near  St.  Ivca,  Hunto ;  also  a  silver  medal  as  thi 
breeder.  The  second  priae  of  10  sovs.  to  Mi.  William  AUatt, 
of  Giinton,  near  Market  Deeping. 

liONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
Class  X.— The  fint  priae  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  Thoosi 
Twitehell,  of  WeUington,  nesr  Bedford ;  also  a  silver  medsl  si 
the  breeder.  The  second  prise  of  10  sovs.  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Bos- 
worth,  of  Greetham,  near  Oakham.  The  third  priie  of  S 
sovs.  to  Mr.  II.  L.  Bradshaw,  of  Barley-on-the-UiU,  nesr 
Oakham. 
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Class  XL— The  fint  piiie  of  20  tovt.  to  Mr.  John  Wood, 
of  Hodiock,  near  Worlnc^,  Notts ;  «lio  a  lilfer  medal  aa  the 
breeder.  Tlie  second  prise  of  10  sots,  to  the  moat  Hon,  the 
Marqnis  of  Exeter,  of  Barldgh  Park.  The  third  prise  of  5 
sovs.  to  Mr.  Richard  Newman,  of  Harrowden,  near  Bedford. 

LONGK.WOOLLED  SHEEP  (not  Lbicbstbrs). 

Class  XH.— Thejpriie  of  10  sovs.  to  Mr.  Robert  Beman, 
of  Donnington,  near  Stow-on-the-Wold ;  also  s  silver  medal 
as  the  brewer. 

CROSS-BRED  SHEEP. 

Class  XIIL—The  first  prise  of  10  sots,  to  Mr.  John 
Hitchman,  of  little  Milton,  near  Wheatley;  also  a  silver 
medal  as  the  breeder.  The  second  prise  of  6  sovs.  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Ovennao,  of  Bomham  Satton,  near  Bumham<market. 

Class  XIV.—^The  prize  of  10  sov.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Leioester,  of  Holkham-Hall,  Norfolk;  also  a  silver 
medal  as  the  breeder. 

SHORT-WOOLLED   SHEEP 
Class  XV.— The  first  prise  of  20  sots,  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge;  also  a  silver  medal  as 
the  breeder.    1  he  second  prise  of  10  sovs.  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

Class  XVI.— The  prise  of  10  SOTS,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Webb, 
of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge;  also  a  silTer  medal  aa  the 
breeder. 

Class  XVII.— The  first  prise  of  20  sots,  to  his  Grace  the 
Puke  of  Richmond,  of  GoodWood,  near  Chicheater ;  also  a  sil- 
ver medal  as  the  breeder.  The  second  prise  of  10  sots,  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge. 

PIGS. 

Class  XVIH.— The  first  prise  of  10  sovs.  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Bsrber,  of  Uxbridge  ;  also  a  silver  medal  as  the  breeder. 

Class  XIX.— The  first  )vrise  of  10  sovs.  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prioee  Albert,  also  a  silver  medal  the  breeder. 

Class  XX.— The  prise  of  5  sovs.  to  Mr.  Pasey,  M.P.,  of 
Posey,  near  Farringdon ;  also  a  silver  medal  as  the  breeder. 

THE  SOCIETTS  GOLD  MEDALS. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  ox  or  steer  in  classes  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of 
Holkham-hall,  Norfolk. 

The  gdd  medal  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer  in  dasses  Nos.  7. 
8,  and  9,  to  Mr.  John  Mann,  of  Fenstanston,  near  St.  Ives, 
Hantingdonshire. 

The  jTold  medal  for  the  best  pen  of  long-wooUed  sheep  in 
dasses  Nos.  10, 11,  and  12,  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Hodsock, 
near  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  beat  pen  of  short-woolled  sheep,  in 
classes  15  and  16,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near 
Cambridge.] 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  pen  of  pip,  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Barber,  Uxbridge. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  beast  in  extra  stock  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  of  Althorp  Park. 

The  sUver  medal  for  the  best  long-woolled  sheep  in  extra 
stock  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  short-woolled  sheep  in  extra 
stock  to  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge. 

The  silver  medsl  for  the  best  cross-bred  sheep  in  extra 
stock  to  Mr.  John  Hitchman,  of  little  Milton,  near  Wheatley. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  pig  in  extra  stodc  to  Mr. 
George  Tnrpin,  of  Uxbridge. 

COMMENDATIONS. 

Class  XV.— Mr.  Sainsbury's  pen  of  Southdown  sheep. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester's  pen  of  Southdown 
sheep. 

Class  XVIL— Mr.  Foljsmbe's  ptn  of  Southdown  sheep. 

Extra  Stock  Short-Wools.— Mr.  Sainsbury'a  South- 
down wether. 

Class  XVIIL— Mr.  Peto's  pen  of  pigs. 

Class  XIX.— Mr.  M.  Newman's  pen  of  pigs.  Mr.  £.  G. 
Barnard's,  M.P.,  pen  of  pigs. 

Extra  Stock  Piob.— His  Royal  Highnest^rince  Albert's 
pig.    The  Earl  of  Radnor's  pig.    Mr.  W.  M.  Barber's  pig. 

Judges  of  Cattlk  and  Long-Woollbd  Sbbbp— 
Messrs.  Chapman,  Umbers,  and  Loft. 

JuDGSs  of  Cboss-bbbd  Shbep,  Short-Woollbd 
Shbbp,  and  Pigs — ^Messrs.  Denman,  Logar,  sad  Saxby. 

B.  T.  Brandrbtb  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec. 


EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  &c.,  AT 
THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW  IN 
DECEMBER,  1848. 

At  no  prerions  show  of  this  club  was  the  number 
of  agricmtoral  implementa,  aeeds,  rootSi  9cc,,  so 
large  as  this  year ;  tlie  extraordinary  enterprise  and  in- 
genuity of  the  people  of  this  coontry  which  seizes  at  once 
upon  every  improyement  that  effects  the  smallest 
abridgment  of  labour  was  never  so  manifest  as  at  this 
exhibition.  Crowds  of  Tisitora  thronged  the  galleries 
from  the  commencement  on  Wednesday  morning  to  the 
close  on  Saturday  night.  Indeed,  to  every  mind  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  nationality,  the  contemplation  of  the 
number  of  agricultunl  implements,  and  the  improve- 
ments effected  within  the  last  few  years  in  many  of  them, 
was  calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  the  most  gratifying 
description.  To  attempt  a  description  of  the  vast 
number  and  variety  of  implements  exhibited  in  the 
spacious  galleriefl  of  the  Basaar  would  more  than  fill  the 
whole  of  our  paper.  A  cursory  notice  Is  therefore 
all  we  are  enabled  to  give.  Amongst  the  old  estab- 
liahed  and  extensive  manuliusturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, who  displayed  their  usual  variety,  we  noticed 
Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  the  Ldston  Works,  Sax* 
mundham.  Of  the  many  useful  implements  exhibited 
by  them  their  patent  horae-hoe  appeared  to  attract  the 
most  attention ;  and,  for  the  charactei  of  our  agricul- 
ture, we  were  glad  to  note  that  the  demand  for  that 
implement  is  greatly  on  the  increase :  the  following  also 
were  much  sought  after— his  drills  for  general  purposes, 
portable  steam-engine,  patent  bolting  thrashing  ma- 
chine, patent  lever  drag  rake  and  hand  and  pipe  tile 
machine.  Amidst  the  numerous  implements  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Crosskill,  his  clod -crusher  continues  to  occupy  . 
public  attention.  At  the  stand  of  Mr.  Grant,  of  Stam- 
ford, his  patent  lever  horse- rake  held  its  usual  place. 
Amid  the  numerous  articles  exhibited  at  the  stand  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Wedlake,  of  Homchureh,  the  gorse-bruising 
machine  appeared  to  excite  considerable  attention.  Mr. 
Gooch  exhibited  his  winnowing  machines,  and  barley  hum- 
mellers ;  Mr. Cambridge,  of  West  Laviogton,  his  portable 
thrsshing  mschine ;  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  An- 
drews, of  Reading,  their  various  thrashing  machines 
and  ploughs ;  Mr.  Busby,  of  Newton-Ie-Willows, 
his  plough,  horse-hoe  and  grass-land  cultivator; 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Son,  of  Bedford,  their  ploughs 
and  patent  harrows.  Messrs.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  their 
patent  Norwegian  barrow.  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Stockton, 
his  patent  liquid-manure  drill ;  Messrs.  Smyth,  of  Pea- 
senhall,  their  well  known  corn,  seed,  and  manure  drills. 
The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Banbury, 
bis  celebrated  turnip-cutting  machinea.  Messrs.  Ferra- 
bee  and  Sons,  of  Stroud,  their  Ducie  cultivator.  Par- 
sons and  Cly bum's  patent  com  and  Unseed  crusher, 
and  other  implements*  Messrs,  Wedlake  snd  Thomp- 
son, of  Homchureh,  tiielr  general  variety  of  implements. 
Weighing  machines  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jamea  and 
Co.,  of  Whitechapel  road  |  Messrs.  Burchfield  and  Son,  of 
SmithfteldMarket;  Mr.Norrington,  of  South-street,  Fins- 
bury-msrket;  and  Dowling  snd  Hamshaw,  of  Little 
Queen-street.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kettering,  exhibited  his 
improved  winnowing  maidiines.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co., 
of  Stamford,  exhibited  their  chaff-cutting  machines  and 
other  implements )  Mr.  Gooch,  his  patent  sack-holder ; 
Messrs.  Deans,  Dray,  snd  Deane,  of  Swsn-lsne,  Lon- 
don-bridge, their  vsrious  mills  and  patent  tank 
cleaner;  Mr.  W.  P.  Stanley,  of  Peterboroogh,  a 
steaming  apparatus;  Mr.  Weir,  of  Oxford-street,  his 
liquid  manure  pump  and  wire  netting.  Bishop  and  Co. , 
of  Cheapside,  a  registered  drainage  level;  G.  Howe, 
bis  patent  transparent    water.gauge— a  most  impor- 
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tant  inTention.  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Elton,  Hnnts,  a  pa- 
tent  pegff  thrashing  machine.  Tile  machines  were 
exhibited  by  Franklin,  of  Ampthill,  Beds ;  Aiuslie,  of 
Piccadilly ;  Tasker  and  Fowle,  of  AndoTer ;  Clayton, 
of  Upper  Park-place,  Dorset-sqoare ;  Thomas  Martin, 
of  New  Cross,  Deptford ;  Thomas  Richards,  of  Taun- 
ton. Fire-engines  were  exhibited  by  Deane,  Dray,  and 
Deane,  and  Read,  of  Regent-circus.  Mr.  Comes,  of 
Barbridge,  near  Nantwich,  exhibited  his  improved  chafT- 
cntter ;  as  did  also  Mr.  S.  SmiUi,  of  Northampton ; 
Bmckfield  and  Son,  of  Smithfield ;  Smith  and  Co.,  of 
Stamford;  and  Williams,  of  Bedford.  Hensman  and 
Son,  of  Wobnm,  exhibited  their  thrashing  and  other  ma- 
chines ;  James  Comins,  of  Southmolton,  his  improved 
registered  plough;  R.  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  his 
patent  expanding  lever  harrow ;  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  his 
mudi  admired  horizontal  turnip-cutting  machine.  Roller 
and  other  mills  for  crushing  seeds,  were  also  exhibited 
by  Hurwood  and  Turner,  of  Ipswich ;  Whitmee  and 
Chapman,  of  John-street,  Clerkenwell ;  and  T.  Lloyd 
and  Sons,  of  Old-street-road,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, of  Salford,  exhibited  amongst  other  useful  agri- 
cultural implements,  a  very  compact  little  chaff  machine, 
mills  for  oats,  malt,  beans,  &c.,  and  some  excellent  lin- 
seed crushers.  A  curious  root  washer  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  which  promises  to  come 
into  general  use ;  by  turning  the  handle  the  action  of  the 
barrel  in  the  water  washes  the  roots ;  then,  by  turning 
the  handle  the  reverse  way  the  Archimedean  screw  inside 
the  cylinder  empties  out  the  contents :  his  Norwegian 
harrow  also  attracted  much  attention.  Specimens 
of  asphalted  felt,  for  roofing,  were  exhibited  by  F. 
M'Neill  and  Co.,  of  Bunhill-row,  London ;  and  Thos. 
J.  Croggon,  of  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-street. 
Thomas  Edgington  and  Co.,  of  Old  Kent-road,  Lon- 
don, exhibited  their  unrivalled  rick-doth  and  tarpaulins, 
&c. ;  as  did  also  £.  J.  Davis,  of  West  Smithfield.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  glass  milk-pans,  bee-glasses,  &c., 
wereexhibitod  by  Phillippsand  Co.,of  Bishopsgate-street 
Without,  and  T.  Cogan,  of  Leicester-square.  Thomas 
Bigg,  of  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  also  exhibited 
his  unrivalled  mixture—the  '*  Sheep  and  Lamb  Dipping 
Composition,"  for  effectually  destroying  the  tick,  lice, 
and  all  other  insecte  injurious  to  the  flock,  preventing 
the  alarming  attacks  of  fly  and  diab,  and  cleansing  and 
purifying  the  sldn,  thereby  greatly  improving  the  wool 
fwth  in  quantity  and  quahtv,  and  highly  contributing  to 
the  general  health  of  die  animal. 

An  increased  variety  of  seeds  and  roots  was  exhibited, 
and  of  the  latter  there  were  some  most  excellent  speci- 
mens. Messrs.  Iliomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Half  Moon- 
street,  Piccadilly,  seedsmen  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  fully  maintained  their  position  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  seeds  displayed  upon  their  stand 
and  the  superionW  of  the  roots  of  every  description 
used  for  cattle  food.  The  high  standing  of  this 
old-esUblished  firm  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  ex- 
cellenoe  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deaL  We 
must  not  omit  to  notice  that  some  specimens  of  the 
Giant  Sainfoin  were  exhibited  here,  iriiieh  attracted 
particular  notice.  Mr.  Skirving  of  Liverpool  exhibited 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  bis  improved  sort  of  yellow 
and  red  bullock  turnips,  some  of  the  swedes  weighing  as 
much  28  lbs.  each :  upon  "  Skirving's  swedes"  comment 
from  us  is  wholly  unnecessary.  He  also  exhibited 
beautiful  specimens  of  those  new  hardy  ornamental  trees, 
the  Arancaria  Imbricate,  and  Cedras  Deodora.  Mr. 
Grove,  of  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  exhibited  some  speci- 
mens of  mangold-wurtzel  which  for  beauty  were  un- 
rivalled, and  which  are  well  known  in  Essex.  Messn. 
George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Down-street,  Piccadilly,  exhi- 
bited their  usual  show  of  seeds  and  roote.  We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  a  stand  of  gutte  percha  articles  adapted 


to  agricultural  purposes ;  we  will  refer  at  a  future  day 
to  the  general  use  this  article  is  likely  to  attain  for 
other  as  well  as  agricultural  purposes. 


PATENT  DEEP  DRAINING  MACHINE.  AND  PA- 
TENT  DEEP  SUB-SOIL  AND  PCJLVERIZINO  MA- 
CHINE.— The  limplement  department  of  the  Bmithfidd 
Show  hat  been  rendered  especially  attractive  this  year  by  the 
exhibitioD  of  two  powerful  instruments — a  patent  deep  diainiiig 
machiDe»  and  a  patent  deep  Bub-soil  and  pnlTeriring  machine, 
the  inventions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Paul,  of  Thorpe  Abbot's  HaD, 
Norfolk,  a  large  practicsl  furmer  of  known  respectabihtjr. 
The  deep  sub-soil  and  pnlverising  machine  uuquestioiubly 
takes  precedence  of  sll  the  several  sub-soil  ploughs  and  pul- 
verisers of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties,  and 
cannot  fail  to  double  the  value  of  nine-tenths  of  the  land  ia 
England,  not  excepting  the  inferior  old  pastures,  of  whidi 
unfortunately  we  have  too  many.  The  scientific  obacrrcrii 
instantly  impressed  with  the  applicability  of  these  powerftil 
instruments  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended*  and 
the  results  which  Mr.  Paul  has  himself  obtained  by  direct 
experiment  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the  enlightened 
agriculturist.  Universsl  attention  was  directed  to  these  in- 
ventions, and  it  was  repeatedly  remarked  that  if  England  is 
destined  to  grow  enougb  for  her  population,  it  would  be  by 
some  such  power  as  Bir.  Paul  appears  to  have  diacorered. 
Mr.  Paul  also  exhibited  a  diagram  of  a  plough,  whidi  by  a 
peculiar  and  most  ingenious  contrivance  fills  up  the  drain  with 
rapidity  and  exactness. 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  exceeding  good  order  sad  le- 
gulsrity  of  the  snangements  in  the  Show  Yard  of  the  Saulb- 
fidd  Club,  and  for  which  we  conrider  the  Club  is  deeply  in* 
debted  to  the  stewsrds— Mr.  W.Fisher  Hobbs,Mr.  ChsmberUn. 
and  Mr.  Torr,  and  espedslly  to  the  Hon.  Sec^  Mr.  B.  T.  Bran- 
dreth  Gibbs,  who  must  be  inde&tigable  in  his  exertions  to  get 
through  a  labour  of  such  extent  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  the  weight  of  his  duties  will  be  iu- 
creased  by  the  slteiation  requiring  the  cattie  to  be  all  in  the 
yard  on  the  Saturday,  ao  that  the  judges  may  make  their 
award  on  the  Monday,  and  the  yard  open  to  the  public  on  the 
Tuesday,  instead  of  the  Wednesday,  as  heretofore. 
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Name  of  Owner. 


Earl  Spencer 


Mr.  J.  Beasley,  of 

ChapelBrampton 

J.Phi]lips,ofWant 

J.  Stratton,  of  Pew 

sey 
J.  Clover,of  Culling 

J.  Manning,  of  Har- 
pole 

D.Rob, of  Catton. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Al- 
bert 

T.  Giiffln,  of  Peter- 
borough 

EarlFitswiUiam... 


JnoJ€ann,of8tIves 


J.  O.  Bosworth, 

Greetham 
Thoa.  Twitchdl, 

Willington 

R.  Newman ., 

Marquii  of  Exeter. 


Animals. 


Short-homed  ox. 

Ox   

Hereford  steer. . 

Shorthomedsteer 

Do. 

Hereford  steer. . 

WestHighlsndbx 
Do. 

Short-homed 

heiler 

Do. 


Doihameow.  • . 
of  Leieester  sheep 
of  Leicester  wethers 


Do. 
Do. 


Purchaser. 


Price 
£45 


Mr.Ohver,ofSonth- 

ampton 
Mr.    Bancroft,    of*  £40 

Great  Grimsby 
Mr.  Marton,  of  Sa-38gi 

lisbuiy  I 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Balis-  35  gs 

buiy  I 

Ifr.    WenseU,    of40si 

Folkestone 
Mr.  I^ter,  at  Ken- 
sington  

Bir.  Alder,  of  Esher 
Mr.  Hairis,  of  Isle 

of  Wight 

Mr.Engbh,ofChd. 


Mr.  Blott,  of  Wd 

lingboro' 

MrJIi^.ofFoike. 

stone    

Mr.   Draki^   Mile- 

End«TCad ........ 

Mr.  Randal  ciJjoa 

don-road 

Ditto   ditto    ... 
Mr.    Johnsoo,    ofi 

Bermondsey...., 
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Nine  of  Owner. 


J.  Wood,  of  Work 
Dnkeof  Badiiaond 


a  Webb,  0/ Balm. 
Ditto       ditto 


Dvkeof 
8.Webb,orBabn- 


Eniof  Badnor  .. 

E.WiUUd 

fir  Thot-Wiebeotoi 

.  w.  rouncici . . 
Edvd. Ynut   .... 


WB.Joiict 


Eiri  of  Arondd  A 

EnaWiIlkmB.... 

EolorHtfdwicke. 

Hr.Ttcror,  Mnlor. 

Mr.  F.  Orton 

Sol  fdAjk^otd. . 

Dole  of  Bedford.. 

Kr.  Ju,  Webster. 

EulofBadnor  .. 

IiilofLaeeeter.. 

H0D.C0L  Pennant 

yUnpk  of  Bzeter. 

Eari  of  Warwick.. 

EttiofRadnor  .. 

R.&H.  Ptinoe  Al* 

bert 
EidofAjleallord.. 

IieBt.CQLH.Oww 

Oven 
Kr.T.Batson 

UtrquiaNorthamp- 

tOQ 

H.K.H.  Pkinea  Al-I 

bcrt 
Eiilorifaidi.... 

Hr.  Cbai3oaworth 

Lord  SoBthamptott 

BikeoTBatland,. 


Do. 
8tiidown.wcthen 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Coleshinpiga  . 

Eeaez  piga  .... 

Dorham  steer.. 

Devon  steer. ... 
Shorthorn  steer 

HeieiQia  steer. . 

Sussex  steer. . . . 

Hereford  ox. ... 

Dorham  ox ... . 

Hereford  steer. . 

Lineofai  ox  .... 
Devon  ox 


Pmehaser. 


Pnoe 


Hereford  ox. .  •  • 
Hereford  steer. . 

Do. 

Devon  steer. ... 

Shorthomed  ox. 

Do. 
Hereford  steer. . 

Do. 
Hereford  ox. . . . 

Demi  ox 

Pembroke  ox  . . 
Hereford  hdfer. 


Mr.  Glass,  of  Lam- 
beth-walk  

Menrs.  Kirby  and 
Hanoock,Park-st. 
Grosvenor-squaie 

T.H.King,ofBrigh 
ton   

Mr.  Slater,  of  Ken 
sington 

Kirby  and  Hancock 

Mr.  King,  of  Pad- 
dington-street ... 

lCr.8neIIing,ofThe 
Minones  

Mr.  Bndge,  of  Tbe 
New  Cut 

Mr.  Shepherd,  New 
Cut,  Lambeth 

Mr^tfton,  Brigfatn 

ICr.  Ptige,  Cross- 
street,  Hoxton 

Ririiton  ft  Farrow, 
Beadmg 

Mr.  Page,  Lambeth 
Walk 

Mr.  Bandall,  Lon- 
don Boad 

Mr.Robinson,  Cam- 
bridge 

B(r.  Slater,  K6n- 
sington 

Mr.Sntton,Dalstou 

Mr.  Kirby,  Park 
street 

H^.  Slater,  Ken- 
sington 

Bir.  Migor,  Folk 
stone 

Mr.  Fenton,Davie8- 
st.,Berkeiey-sq. 

Mr.  Waite,  Worm 
wood-st,Ci^ 

Bfr.  01aas,Lambeth 
Walk 

Mr.  Gon,  Chaites- 
st.,Hsmpstead-rd 

Mr.  J.  Mann,  Croy- 
don 

Mr.  Bnll,  Chapel 
st,  Westminster. 

Mr.  Wender, 
Chelmsford 

Mr.  Bnll,  Albion 
plaoe,Hyde  Park. 

B.   Collingwoodt 

Lsmb'a  Condoit-st. 

Bir.   J.  Frampton, 


Do. 

Hereford  cow  . . 
Cnuvthomed  cow 
Dnnam  cow 
Shortfaotned  cow 


Poole 
St>bonied  heiferiMr.  Snmerfleld, 


Buckingham 
Mr.  B.  Hale.  High 

st,Marylebone 
Mr.  G.  Cook,  Cam 

bridge-road 
Mr.  Miples,  Ash 

bonme 
Mr.  Morey,  Craw 
ford-Bt.,Miu7lebone 
Bi^^ton  ft  Fairow« 


£40 

88gs 
36gs 

87gs 

£42 

£36 

£40 

£40 

£86 
88gs. 

40gs 

85g8 

40gs 

88p 

£88 

£85 

£88 

84gs 

88gs 

86gs 

82gs 

£80 

80gs 

£82 

£30 


although  youBg  men,  have  dintingu'whed  themselves 
hy  umting  scientific  and  literary  attainments  with 
practical  knowledf^e  of  agriculture,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  its  utility.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  uuful  information  contained  in  the  work,  we 
subjoin  the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
thrashing  by  steam-power  and  horse-power :  — 

Steam  Power. 

Pnrcfaase  of  a  6-hoise  steam-engine  (SlOt),  and  a    £    s.  d 

thrashing  and  dreaaing-machine  (85/.)  . .   295    0  0 

One  year'a  intereat  at  10  per  cent.  SO    0  0 

2(  per  cent  for  repairs 7  10  0 


Yearly  charge  on  5,000coombs  com  . .  £37  10    0 


An  average  Day's  Work  of  Mown  Wheat  or  Barley,  80  coombs. 

£ 
1  msn  to  drive  engine       #.0 

1  ditto  to  feed  marhinc                                    . .     0 
Young  man  to  untie         0 

2  men  on  stack,  at  Is.  8d.  0 

1  man  and  1  girl  to  put  straw  out  of  the  bam  0 

1  man  to  pitch  straw       0 

1  ditto  to  load 0 

A  girl  to  riddle  speutings 0 

1  man  to  attend  to  chaff,  com,  and  colder         . .     0 


s.  d. 

2  6 

2  6 

1  6 

3  4 

2  C 
1  8 

1  8 
0  9 

2  0 


8  cwt.  of  coals 


0  18    5 
0    6    0 


14    5 
Interest  on  capital  and  wear  and  tear  of  machine,  at 
1  |d.  per  coomb*  0  10    0 


80  coombs £114    5 

5d.  per  coomb. 

H0E8E  Power. 

Pnrdiase  of  a  6*horM  power  portable  thrashing-    £    s.   d. 

machine,  Ac ..9000 

One  year's  interest  on  ditto,  at  10  per  cent.  9    0    0 

2|  per  cent,  for  repairs 2    5    0 

Yearly  charge  on 5,000 coombs  com  ..£11    5    0 


Aversge  Day's  Work  of  Mown  Wheat  or  Barley,  65  coombs. 

8  horaea,  at  8a.  per  day 

1  man  to  drive  horses 

1  ditto  to  feed  mschine 

Yonng  man  to  imtie        

2  men  on  stack 

4  straw-shakers 

2  women  at  9d.  

Andl  man  ..         

1  man  to  pitch  straw        

Idittotoload 

2  men  to  riddle 0 

1  girl  or  boy  to  fiU  sieves 

1  man  to  tam  dressing-mschine 

1  ditto  to  i&U  ditto  


dear  away  com 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 
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8 
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0 

9 
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0 

9 

1  gill  to  potter 0 

1  boy  to 

2    8    5 
Interest  on  capital,  and  wear  and  tear  of  machine, 
at  0|d  per  coomb         0    2    8| 


We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  work,  *'  On  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk/' 
by  Wm.  and  Hugh  Raynhird,  which  wiU  shortly 
be  published.    The  reputation  of  the  writers,  who. 


66  ooomba 

Over  9d.  a  coomb. 


£2  11    H 


*  A  slight  aDowanoe  is  made  in  consideration  of  the  steam 
being  employed  for  other  purposes  than  thrashing. 
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SCIENTIFIC    AND     AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

MESSRS.  NESBITS'  ACADEMY,  KENNINGTON,  NEAR  LONDON. 


On  Thursday,  December  14,  a  moat  mtemtiDg  examinatioii  of 
the  pupili  of  the  above  Academy  took  p|aee  in  the  ichool-rooni, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  especially  invited  to  attend.  The  room  wu,  in  fhct,  well 
filled ;  and,  from  the  interest  manifested  throughout  by  tlie 
audience,  it  was  evident  that  the  efforts  of  the  Messrs.  Nesbit 
in  the  cause  of  agricultural  and  general  education  had  not  failed 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  A  printed  programme  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  distributed  amongst  the  company,  compriaing  recita- 
tions of  choice  selections  from  the  English  dassics,  and  an 
examination  in  Botany  by  C.  Johnson.  Esq.,  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ;  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  by  J.  Imray, 
Eaq,M.A.;  in  Geology,  by  John  Morris,  Esq^  F.G.B.;  and 
in  Chemistry,  by  A.  W.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

Amonffst  those  who  were  present,  were  C.  Copeland,  Esq., 
M.A.,  of  Kennington ;  John  Matson,  Esq.,  of  Hackney :  J. 
Morris,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of  Kensington;  J.  Imray,  Esq ,  M. A. ; 
W.T.  Iliff,  Esq.;  John  Mease,  Esq.;  F.  Rowton,  Esq.;  C. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany,  at  Guy's  Hospital;  G. 
Whiting,  Esq,,  Editor  of  the  "  Maidstone  Gazette;  W.  Shaw, 
Esq ,  Editor  of  the  "  Mark-lane  Express" ;  H.  Trumper,  Esq., 
Buckinghamshire;  James  Agate,  Esq.,  Horsham;  R.  Prosser, 
Birmingham ;  Glass,  Simpson,  and  Hooper,  Esqs.,  &c.,  &c. 

It  had  been  announced  that  C.  Pearson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
Borough  of  lAmheth,  would  take  the  chair  at  six  o'clock;  but 
Mr.  Pearson  not  having  arrived  at  half-past  six, 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  he  was  confident  that  something  unex- 
pected had  occurred  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Pesrson 
at  the  hour  for  commencing.  In  order,  however,  that  there 
mirht  be  no  further  delay,  he  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Rowton 
should  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Rowton  having  complied  with  this  suggestion,  said 
that,  after  the  delay  which  had  already  taken  place,  he  would 
not  detain  the  meeting  by  making  a  speech,  but  would  at 
once  call  upon  his  young  friend,  Master  C.  Agate,  to  recite  an 
opening  poetical  address. 

Master  C.  Agate  then  recited  a  poetieal  addreu,  q)pro- 
priate  to  the  occasion,  written  by  Mr.  Rowton. 

The  following  selections  were  then  recited : — Glenalvon  and 
Norval  (Home),  by  Masters  Hutley  and  Trumper;  Le  Meu> 
nier  sans  souci  (Andrceux),  by  Master  iliff;  Marmion's  Defi- 
ance (Scott),  by  Master  Matson ;  Absolom  (Willis),  by  Master 
£.  Agate. 

Each  of  the  above  recitations  elicited  warm  plaudits  from  the 
meeting. 

An  examination  in  Botany  was  then  conducted  by  Charles 
Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that,  as  he  had  already  examined  this 
class  at  length  on  the  subject  of  Botany,  he  should  only  then 
put  a  few  general  questions  to  the  pupils,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  retained  what  they  had  acquired. 

The  examination  in  Botany  was  then  proceeded  with.  It 
coi  J  prised  questions  as  to  the  grand  divisions  of  the  flowering 
plants ;  the  properties  and  diaracterisucs  of  the  rosaceous 
plants ;  the  subdivisions  of  different  plants,  and  their  several 
peculiarities ;  and  other  questions  of  a  similar  character.  Tlio 
answers  were  given  with  marked  promptitude,  and  in  no  in- 
stance appeared  to  require  correction  from  the  examiner.  At 
the  close  of  the  examination, 

Mr.  Johnson  said :  I  have  to  announce  to  the  company 
that  from  a  previous  examination  of  the  pupils  on  Saturday 
last,  I  found  that  Master  C.  Agate  and  Master  L.  Cottingham 
had  distanced  their  competitors  in  the  race ;  and  that  I  have 
adjudged  to  them  the  prices.  Only  a  single  prixe  wss  in  the 
first  instance  offered  by  Mcaars.  Nesbit ;  but  in  consequence 
of  these  two  young  gentlemen  approaching  so  near  to  each 
other  in  the  progreas  which  they  have  made,  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  two  prises  shall  be  given  (cheers).  To  the  state- 
ment that  these  two  have  distanced  their  competitors,  I  ihoold 


add  that,  generally  ipeakinr,  the  pupils  have  loquiied  quite  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  it  was  poaaible  for  them  to 
attain  during  the  short  time  that  many  of  them  have  made  it 
their  study  (applause). 

The  Chaibman  :  We  are  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
have  a  debate  on  the  question — "  Are  the  mental  capacities  of 
the  sexes  equal  V*  I  have  no  doubt  you  all  feel  with  me  that 
there  is  something  barbarous  in  disputing  at  all  on  that  qiies> 
tion ;  and  that  it  ia  almost  a  pity  such  a  question  should  ever 
have  beoi  debated  (Hear,  hear).  StUl,  as  the  question  hu 
been  and  is  discussed,  the  young  gentlemen  appear  before  us 
as  adventurous  young  knights  who  are  ready  to  break  a  lanoe ; 
and  I  trust  you,  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  will  all,  with  their  u- 
sistance,  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  (laughter). 

It  was  then  formally  proposed  by  Master  Thome,  seconded 
by  Master  Trumper,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Master 
Hutley  ahould  take  the  chair.  Thia  was  the  prelude  to  a  dis- 
cussion, which  was  carried  on  in  a  very  animated  manner ;  snd 
the  various  points  of  which,  as  they  were  successively  pat 
forth  by  the  disputants,  received  due  acknowledgment  from 
the  assembly.  After  a  pleasing  display  of  juvenile  eloquence 
a  proposition  was  carried  unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  the 
mentid  capacities  of  the  sexes  are  eqiuL 

Charles  Pearson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  having  entered  the  room  during 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  at  the  close  of  it  Mr.  Rowton 
vacated  the  chair  in  order  to  make  room  for  him. 

Mr.  Pearson  then  said :  Ladiea  and  gentlemen,  I  nay 
aafdy  aaaure  you  that  the  hour  at  which  i  have  arrived  is 
not  indicative  of  the  habits  of  my  life.  Since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  borough,  and  even  with  the  corporation  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  serve,  I  have  scaiedy  ever  beat  too  kte 
for  any  appointment ;  nor  ahould  I  have  been  so  this  evening 
had  I  not  by  mistake  entered  the  engagement  in  my  memo- 
randum-book for  seven  o'clock  instead  of  six  ("  Hear,  hear," 
and  cheers).  However,  the  loss  is  mine.  I  have  been  here 
long  enough  to  listen  to  a  very  spirited  debate  conducted  sc- 
cording  to  the  best  principles  observed  in  the  greatest  booses 
in  this  country — (laughter) — ^and  I  can  only  say  that  these 
young  gentlemen  have  manifested  an  aptitude  for  discussion 
which  does  great  credit  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  in- 
structors (Hear,  hear).  I  confess  that  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
debate  I  thought  the  fair  sex  rather  roughly  treated--<laaghter) 
— ^however,  the  cause  of  that  was  perhaps  explained  by  one  df 
the  very  acute  speakers  towards  the  dose,  when  he  told  us  that 
those  who  were  describing  the  fair  sex  disadvautageonaly  had 
an  interest  in  giving  the  preference  to  their  own  (koghter).  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  fable,  with  whidi  I  duesay  you 
are  all  acouainted,  that  an  artist  having  painted  a  lion  beia; 
conquerea  by  a  man,  he  stepped  out  of  the  room,  when  a  lion 
looked  in.  Seeing  the  picture  the  animal  said, "  Ah !  this  is 
all  very  well :  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  if  a  Uon  had 
painted  this,  he  would  have  represented  a  lion  conquering  a 
man"  (laughter).  So  alao  if  an  assemblage  of  young  Ismes 
had  discuaMd  this  question,  and  if,  without  being  perceived  by 
them,  we  could  have  heard  what  they  said,  I  daresay  they 
would  not  have  shown  any  mental  inferiority  in  their  Banner 
oi  dealing  with  the  subject  (Hear,  hear).  However,  the  gallantry 
of  our  young  frienda  came  to  the  aid  of  the  ladies ;  and. 
whatever  prejudice  might  do  at  the  lieginning,  gallantry  setdcd 
the  question  in  the  end.  We  all  know  that  ultimately  oar 
friends  did  full  justice  to  the  female  sex.  Whether  the  yoon; 
gentleman  who  said,  "We  will  take  this  to  our  hearts,"  meant 
by  that  to  give  a  pledge  that  he  and  his  idlow-pupils  would 
by-and-bye  take  the  ladies  to  their  hearta,  I  cannot  determine 
(laughter).  The  mathematical  examination  will  now  take 
place.  I  moat  earaeatly  request  the  gentleman  who  conducts 
it,  not  to  throw  ainr  part  of  the  duty  on  the  Chairman.  Edu- 
cation baa  marched  on  with  sudi  rapid  atridea  ainee  I  waa  en- 
gaged in  my  juvenile  studies,  that  I  must  oonfesa  myaelf 
utterly  incompetent  to  take  any  part  In  the  exandnatioB.   I 
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reodUeet  beisg  |iwmit  oaee  rt  ■»  wramiiMrtion  in  one  of  onr 
model  tchooU,  when  a  kamed  biahop  who  atood  beaide  me 
laid  to  me, "  Mr.  Peanon,  will  yoa  eiamiiie  the  boji  ?"  I  re- 
plied, "  Bo  long  aa  they  do  not  eumine  me,  I  ahall  feel  ven 
much  obliged  to  them"  (l^uighter).  From  the  ipecimen  whioi 
I  had  witneued,  I  really  felt  that  the  right  rev.  prelate  himself 
might  have  etood  in  a  bad  poaition  if  he  had  been  examined 
by,  instead  of  examining,  his  young  friends  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter). 

John  Imrat,  £aq.,  M.A.,  the  mathematical  examiner, 
aaid :  Mr.  Chaurman,  dthongh  you  have  profeased  your  want 
of  acquaintance  with  this  8eienoe>  let  me  say  that  you  have 
shown  what  constitutes  the  principal  element  of  mathematicB— 
namely,  good  common  aense;  the  sdenoe  of  mathematica  being 
intended  to  draw  out  that  part  of  man's  nature  more  than  any 
other.  Mr.  Imray  then  put  to  the  pupils  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, embracing  aome  of  the  most  useful  points  in  the  sciences 
of  mathematica,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  not  omitting  the 
methods  (tf  ascertaining  the  superficial  and  solid  ocmtents  of 
different  bodies.  In  tUs  case,  aa  in  the  previous  one^  the  re- 
sult waa  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils.  At  the  dose  of  the 
examination,  Mr.  Imray  said:  I  consider  the  qneationa 
which  I  have  already  put  perfectly  suflScicnt.  Before  I  sit 
down  I  must  mention  that  on  Friday  last  I  gave  the  boys  a 
very  long  and  difficult  examination,  and  waa  highly  aatiafied 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves.  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  not  |;ot  mathematica,  as  it  were,  by  rote ; 
but  really  knew  the  meamng  of  what  they  had  been  taught,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  upon  a  system  which  is  far  better  than  that 
followed  by  the  muority  of  teachers.  I  submitted  them  to 
an  examination,  aa  I  have  done  now,  by  voice.  I  afterwards 
gave  them  a  few  exercises  in  writing ;  and  I  must  say  that 
amongst  those  who  did  best  in  both  these  cases,  Maata* 
Charka  Agate  aignalixed  himself  the  most  Not  that  the 
othera  were  much  inferior ;  but  still  he  was  the  beat,  and  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  prise  in  this  class  baa  been  awarded 
to  him. 

The  Chaiexam  :  We  are  now  about  to  have  another  proof 
that  devotion  to  the  severer  studies  has  not  disqualified  for 
the  lighter  kinds  of  proficiency.  Muter  C.  Agate,  who  won 
the  mathematicaf  priie,  and  is,  aa  we  have  heanl,  among  the 
good  the  best,  will  commence. 

The  following  pieces  were  then  recited :  "  King  John  and 
the  Abbott"  (anonymous),  by  Master  C.  Agate ;  "The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore"  (Wolfe),  by  Master  Whiting;  "  Adieux  i 
la  Vie"  (Oilbert),  by  Maater  Hutley ;  Scene  from  "Cato"— the 
dialogue  between  Cato,  Sempronius,  Ludus,  Decius,  and 
Junius— (Addison),  by  Masters  L.  Cottingham,  £.  Agate, 
Trumper,  Hutley,  and  C.  Agate.  The  last  recitation  at  this 
period  of  the  evening  was  that  of  "The  Well  of  St.  Keyne" 
(Southey),  by  Master  Matsou,  which  elicited  special  marka  of 
approbation  from  those  assembled. 

J.  MoRBia,  Esq.,  F.O.S.,  then  conducted  an  examination 
in  geology.  The  queationa  had  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
atudy  ;  the  different  classes  of  rocks,  stratified  and  unstrati- 
fied,  together  with  their  poaition  on  the  map;  the  fossils  found 
in  rocks  of  various  classes ;  the  geological  positions  of  coal, 
salt,  gypsum,  and  the  chief  miuerala  of  this  country;  the 
principal  divisions  and  properties  of  the  cretaceous  group ; 
the  depositions  of  substances  useful  in  agriculture,  and 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  different  soils ;  the  geological 
peculiarities  of  the  east  and  south-east  of  England ;  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Weald,  &c.  The  Examiner  said  at  the  conclu- 
sion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  last  Monday  subjected  the  pupils 
to  a  long  and  careful  examination ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  found 
them  taking  a  deep  interest  in  natural  science  ;  so  deep  an  inter- 
est, in  fact,  that  I  trust  it  will  prove  of  the  greateat  service  to 
them  in  their  future  career.  Besides  affording  us  amuse* 
raent  this  evening,  they  have  also  shown  their  aptitude 
for  picking  up  information.  I  may  mention  that  between 
the  Masters  Agate  and  Cottingham  the  competition  for 
merit  was  so  great  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  decide ;  but 
having  given  them  a  series  of  written  examinations,  Master 
E.  j^te  appeared  to  me  to  have  answered  them  in  the  mosi 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  thought  therefore  that  to 
him  the  priae  ought  to  be  awarded  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said :  1  am  sure  we  are  all  delighted  to 
observe  that  this  branch  of  sdenoe,  geolopnr*  >*  receiving  in- 
creased attention  in  tha  present  day.  It  u  a  matter  of  great 
importanoe  to  all  of  ua  that  wa  should  have  tha  wealth  of  the 


earth  developed  for  the  benaAt  of  nan;  and  to  thcaa  young 
gentlemen  the  study  is  o^  infinite  value.  When  wa  find  that 
tiie  population  is  increaaing  at  the  rate  of  upwaida  of  a  thou- 
sand a  day,  and  is  preaaing  on  the  meana  of  anbsistenoe  in  a 
manner  which  aometimea  threatena  the  nation  with  the  moat 
severe  distress,  if  not  with  the  dissolntion  of  the  bonds  of 
society,  we  cannot  but  fed  that  attention  ahoold  be  directed 
to  the  increasing  by  all  poauble  meana  the  productiveneaa  of 
the  earth.  We  have  beoi  told  that  he  who  cauaes  two  bladea 
of  graaa  to  grow  where  one  onlv  grew  before,  ia  greater  than 
the  conqueror  of  nations.  I  believe  that  the  study  of  che- 
mistry in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  the  sdentific  exa- 
mination of  the  geological  properties  and  qualitiea  of  the 
earth,  will  furnish  us  with  sudi  advantagea  that  practically 
we  shall  have  not  only  two  bUdes  of  grass  growing  where 
one  only  grew  before,  but  a  dosen  eara  of  wheat  where  only 
one  ear  was  before  obtained  (Hear,  hear).  I  recognise  in 
the  case  of  some  of  these  young  gentlemen  the  namea  of  per- 
soos  who  have  distinguished  themsdves  by  thdr  practical 
usefulness  in  sodety.  The  name  of  Hutley  is  one  which  many 
of  you  well  know,  and  I  believe  the  young  gentleman  present 
(referring  to  Master  Hutley)  ddms  kindred  with  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  allude.  England  has  long  boasted  of  her 
farming  superiority.  I  imagine  that  now  she  will  add 
another  sprig  to  her  wreath,  and  that,  by  combining 
scientific  research  with  great  practical  industry  and  experience, 
the  agricultural  interest  will  attain  a  yet  higher  position. 
(Cheers.)  I  think  it  desirable  that  we  should  give  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  seeing  that  the  young  gentlemen  do  not 
devote  their  time  merdy  to  studies  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, but  address  themselves  here  to  objects  which  are  really 
useful.  (Cheers.)  Whether  their  namea  shall  hereafter  be 
written  in  the  book  of  time  as  doing  honour  to  their  race  here, 
or  whether  they  shall  transfer  the  knowledge  they  may  acquire 
to  other  countries,  they  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  information 
which  they  are  now  attaining  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
them  in  whatever  country  or  position  they  may  be  placed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Public  attentiou  is  now  fixed  upon  emigration; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  young  gentlemen  will  in 
after  times  be  the  founders  of  families  in  a  portion  of  our 
colonies.  "  Dwell  in  the  luid  and  verily  ye  ahall  be  fed"  is  a  pro  • 
mise  which  I  believe  however  will  not  fail  us  in  the  present  day. 
I  think  that  the  broad  acres  of  this  land  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting twice  tiie  amount  of  the  preaent  population,  provided 
sdence,  industry,  and  capitd  be  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
devdoping  the  reaouroes  of  the  nation ;  but  still,  whether  they 
reside  at  home  or  abroad,  these  young  gentlemen  will  find 
that  in  drinking  here  of  the  fountain  of  useful  practicd  know- 
ledge, they  were  partaking  of  that  which  must  be  of  in- 
estimable advantage  to  them  at  all  periods  of  their  existence. 
These  young  gentlemen,  after  indulging  us  with  spedmens  of 
their  profidency,  in  geology,  are  about  again  to  gratify  ua 
with  some  of  the  lighter  forms  of  entertainment. 

The  following  redtations  were  then  excdlently  delivered : — 
"Lochiuvar"'  (Scott),  by  Master  E.  Cottingham ;  "Paddy  Dun- 
bar" (Hughes),  by  Maater  £.  Agate;  "Beth  Oelert,  or  the 
Grave  of  the  Hound"  (Spencer),  by  Master  Freestone ;  "  Ben 
Battle"  (Hood),  by  Master  Trumper;  "  The  Ocean"  (Byron), 
by  Maater  L.  Cottingham;  and  the  "Jackdaw  of  Rhdms" 
(Ingoldsby),  by  Master  Hutley. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbbbit  then  said—Ladiea  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  yon,  that  owing  to  the  drcumstance  of  Dr.  Hoff- 
man's removd  fiK>m  his  present  reddence,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  give  his  attendance  here  this  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
oonductmg  personally  the  examination  in  chemistry.  But,  in 
fact,  he  examined  the  pupils  in  their  chemical  studies  last  Tues- 
day evening,  devoting  sevonl  hours  to  the  task,  and  he  has  made 
the  award  which  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  dedde  who 
shall  have  the  prize.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  pot  a  few 
questions  to  the  pupils  myself,  in  order  to  show  you  that  they 
really  understand  the  suqeet ;  but,  of  course,  an  examination 
conducted  privately,  and  at  much  greater  length  than  it  could 
be  on  such  an  occaaion  as  this,  is  much  more  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  the  pupils. 
Let  me  first  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Hoffman. 

"  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London, 
Dec.  13th,  1848. 
"Dear  Sir,— I  have  caiefuUy  examined  your  pupils  in  qua- 
litative analyais,  both  verbally  and  by  means  of  wntten  quea- 
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tiooB,  and  have  foand  them  very  much  Advanced  in  this  bianch 
of  dienuitiy. 

"  I  oonsider  it  my  duty  to  mention  the  names  of  Messrs.  C. 
J.  A^te  (fiist  priseman),  Lewis  Cottingham  and  Q.  Whiting, 
in  particolar,  as  having  been  prominent  in  the  examinations. 
Unable  to  attend  at  the  pnbbc  examination,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  system  of  instruction  which  you 
have  introduced  into  your  academy,  and  on  the  success  with 
idiidi  your  endeavours  have  been  attended.  I  am,  my  dear 
air,  yours  faithfully,  "  A.  W.  Hoffman." 

The  prise,  therefore,  has  been  awarded  to  my  friend  Mr.  C. 
Agate,  although  Master  L.  Cottingham  and  Master  Whiting 
are  both  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hoffman  as  having  approached 
venr  near  to  him  in  point  of  excdlence. 

llie  examination,  conducted  by  Mr.  Nesbit  himself,  com- 
prised questions  as  to  the  modes  of  detecting  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  sine,  baryta,  strontia,  and  many  other  sub- 
stsnces;  and  also  the  quantitative  estimation  of  phosphoric 
add  and  the  phosphates.  The  answers  of  the  pupils  were 
prompt  and  decisive. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbsbit. — Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  intrude  any  further  upon  your 
time  with  our  chemical  examination ;  because  I  consider 
that  the  pupils  having  undergone  a  lengthened  examination 
firom  a  gentieman  so  well  known  as  Dr.  Hoffman — a  gentle- 
man who  is  himself  one  of  the  first  professors  of  chemistry  in 
this  country— being  a  pupil  of  liebig,  and  having  conducted 
the  laboratory  at  Giessen  for  many  years — the  ^ood  opinion, 
I  say,  which  he  has  expressed  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
knowledge  which  the  students  have  acquired  is  auytliing  but 
superficial  (Hear).  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
few  observations  with  regard  to  the  general  progress  of  these 
young  gentlemen,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
taught.  With  respect  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  I  think  we 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  within  the  last  year  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished  in  any  other  similar  establishment,  or  by 
the  same  number  of  pupils.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
we  have  undertaken  and  prosecuted  an  investigation  of  very 
great  importance  to  agriculture — ^no  other  than  the  analysing 
of  the  fossils  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  the  strata  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  diBOOver  the  phosphate  of  lime  or  earth  of 
bones — a  substance  so  valuable  to  agriculture,  that,  by  its  as- 
aiatanoe,  the  growth  of  a  good  crop  of  turnips  may  generally  be 
secured.  During  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  the  pupils 
have  pertormcd  npwards  of  300  quantitative  analyses,  or 
analyses  by  weight ;  and  the  results  have  formed  the  subject 
of  two  communications  to  the  Chemical  Society,  and  have  been 
read  befon  the  members ;  while  another  paper  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Geological  Society.  I  ne^  not  mention  the 
average  age  of  these  boys ;  but  you  at  once  perceive  that  they 
are  too  young  to  have  entered  long  on  a  career  of  scientific 
study,  and  you  therefore  feel  that  they  have  been  dili- 
gent, and  have  employed  well  the  opportunities  which  they 
have  here  possessed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  their  time 
has  not  htea  devoted  solely  to  chemistry.  As  you  have  seen 
this  evening,  mathematics  and  botany,  and  the  general  studies 
induded  in  a  good  education,  have  not  been  neglected ;  and  I 
may  here  mention,  that  in  the  surveying  and  engineering  de- 
partments, the  pupils  have,  during  the  past  year,  had  many 
weeks'  open  air  exerdae  in  levelling,  railway  engineering,  and 
surveying,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  Kennington,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  80  acres,  with  the  houses,  streets,  gardens,  com- 
mon, and  other  grounds,  &c,  has  been  accurately  surveyed 
and  planned  by  the  pupils  themsdves,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Cregan.  With  respect  to  botany,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  offer  any  observations^  the  good  opinion  of  Bir. 
Johnson  bdng  quite  suffident ;  and  I  dare  say  the  gentlemen 
who  examined  tne  pupils  in  mathematics  and  geology  will,  by 
and  l^e,  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  their  advance- 
ment in  these  sciences.  I  wish  here  to  add  a  few  words 
myself  on  the  prindples  of  education.  I  bdieve  that  these 
priudples  are  not  at  present  so  well  understood  in  this 
eountry  as  they  ought  to  be,  dther  by  teachera  or 
parenta  (Hear,  hear).  With  a  great  migority  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  three  K's — reading, 
'riting,  and  'rilkmelie  (laughter) — constitute  the  sole  idea 
of  education.  Now,  however  essential  a  knowled^ge  of 
these  snlgects  may  be,  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  (Hear, 
hear) — they  are  only  the  instruments  by  which  a  real  educa- 
tion may  be  obtained  :  for  education  oooaitts,  in  my  opinion. 


of  such  a  oonrse  of  study  as  shall  diadpline  the  mind,  tCMh  it 
how  to  tbink,  and  bring  it  into  the  best  posnble  eonditioo  for 
acting,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  with  energy,  decision,  and  suoeesa. 
In  order  to  dfeet  this  purpose,  it  has  been  usual  to  insist 
upon  the  studying  of  the  dead  languages.  Latin  and  Greek 
have  been  used  in  this  country  as  means  of  disdpKning  the 
mind  and  cultivating  habits  of  thought :  they  have^  too,  cer- 
tainly, been  applied  with  considerabte  suceeaa;  but  it  so  hsp- 
pens,  that  however  well  the  mind  may  have  been  thus  disd- 
plined,  still,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  as  respects  those  who  are  engaged  in  manu&ctures, 
and  trade,  and  agriculture,  the  knowiedge  acquired  by  the 
study  of  the  classics  is  of  no  use  whatever,  when  they  come  to 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  real  life  and  business.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  thought  that,  in  the  study  of  natural  sdenee,  in 
the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty  as  displayed  before  us 
in  nature,  we  have  that  which  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  mind  an 
equal,  if  not  a  superior  degree  of  dirapline,  to  that  which  it  ob- 
tains by  the  study  of  the  dead  lanjpuges,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
oonHernng  on  those  who  engage  in  it  avastamountof  information 
which  will  be  practically  usefiU  to  them  when  they  enter  the 
arena  of  life,  whether  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  pnnuits  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  arts.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  substitute,  as  it  were,  to 
some  extent,  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  diemistiy,  geo- 
logy, and  botany,  for  those  studies  which  still,  I  regret  to  say, 
profitlessly  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  ihe  atudent*s  time ; 
and  while  I  would  not  for  a  moment  depreciate  the  value  of  a 
proper  amount  of  dassieal  litenture,  yet  I  do  contend  that  the 
very  long  period  which  is  usually  devoted  to  sndi  studies  in- 
volves, in  most  cases,  a  lamentable  loss  of  time,  particularly  as 
the  period  occupied  in  education  is,  in  many  cases,  unfortu- 
nately so  exceedingly  limited.  If  youth  devoted  less  time  to 
the  study  of  Tjstin  and  Greek,  and  mora  to  natural  scienee, 
they  would  enter  the  busy  world  with  minds  more  enlightened, 
disdplincd,  and  alert,  and  with  knowledge  more  useful  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  I  believe  that  the  study  of  natural  sd- 
enee will  both  disdpline  the  mind,  and  be  useful  to  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  it  in  their  subsequent  csieer.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  one  or  two  of  our  friends  will  make  a  few  obaervn- 
tious  on  this  subject  Allow  me  to  make  one  more  myadf  be> 
fore  I  conclude.  It  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical 
examination,  one  young  gentleman  honourably  retreated  in 
consequence  of  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  younger  memben  of  our  community  (cheers) ;  a 
gentleman  who  having  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time, 
having  in  fact  almost  exdusivdy  directed  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  has  mastered  that  sdenee  to  an  extent 
surpassing  the  progpress  of  any  of  the  other  students.  I  qieak 
of  my  friend  Mr.  George  Whiting.  I  think  it  right  thus  pub- 
licly to  mmounce  that  had  Mr.  Whiting  been  examined  with 
the  younger  boys  he  must  have  taken  the  prise^  being  ftr  an- 
perior  to  them  in  that  respect.  He  withdrew  from  the  contest, 
wdl  knowing  that  his  mathematical  abilities  were  of 
such  a  high  order  that  it  was  not  neoessaiy  or  fitting  for  him 
to  contei^  with  his  fdlow  pupils  (dieers). 

John  Matson,  Esq.,  Hadmey,  here  rose  in  the  body  of 
the  room,  and  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  pardon  for  intruding 
upon  your  attention,  but  I  think  it  right  that  I  ahonld  bear 
testimony  to  the  very  excellent  manner  in  which  my  hay  baa 
been  educated  in  this  school.  He  has  been  here  but  little 
more  than  six  months,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  so  modi 
has  he  profited  by  the  instruction  he  hss  reodved  that  some 
time  ago  he  ddivered  a  lecture  to  the  Literary  and  Sdentilie 
Institution  of  Hadmey,  and  BIr.  Rowton  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himsdf  on  that  oecanon. 

Mr.  Rowton  :  I  fed  called  upon,  after  the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Matson,  to  state  what  was  my  im- 
pression with  r^ard  to  his  son's  lecture.  A  few  weeka  ago  I 
attended  the  lecture  delivered  by  Master  Mataon  at  the  lite- 
rary and  Sdeutific  Institution  of  West  Hackney,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  President ;  and  I  must  admowledge  that 
the  lecture  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  amount  of  know- 
ledge, by  great  skill  in  detail,  and  by  unifSorm  sncoeaa  in  a 
large  number  of  experiments;  not  one  ol  the  experiments 
failed  (Hear,  hear).  The  lectnre  was  likewise  distingnished  by 
a  pleasing  manner  in  the  speaker,  which  reflected  great  credit 
on  those  who  had  trained  him. 

W.  Shaw,  £sc|.,  of  the  Strand  (editor  of  the  M^rk  Ltne 
BxprettJ,  said :  8v,  I  should  fed  that  I  were  unworthy  of  be* 
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inc  my  friend's  gneit  on  tUa  important  occasioo,  if  I  did  not 
owa  two  or  three  remarks  upon  what  I  have  had  the^ratifica- 
tion  to  see  and  hear  this  evening.  I  assure  you  it  has  called 
up  many  pleasing  reeoUectionB ;  and  I  bare  refleded  with  con- 
siderable regret  that  whoi  I  was  of  the  age  of  tiiese  lads,  gene- 
ral education  had  not  taken  that  turn  whidi  it  now  seems  to 
be  doing.  Then,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Nesbit  says,  we  were  nailed 
down  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  had  veiy  little 
time  for  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  I  think  we  are 
exceedingly  indebted  to  those  who,  like  our  friends  the 
Messrs.  Nesbit,  are  infusing  into  our  general  system  of  educa- 
tion that  species  of  Imowledge  which  cannot  fail  to  become 
practically  oaeful  in  after  life.  I  cannot  help  oongratnlating 
you,  as  a  portion  oi  thia  great  nation,  that  in  one  of  those 
higher  spheres  which  we  are  proud  to  look  up  to,  for  both  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  universities,  and  those  who 
have  not,  look  up  to  them  with  respect — I  am  glad  to  find  that  in 
the  university  oif  Cambridge  there  has  lately  been  an  intima- 
tion given,  that  the  system  of  education  at  present  existing 
there  is  about  to  be  refcnrmed,  and  that  that  species  of  general 
knowledge  which  has  been  adverted  to  this  evening  will  in 
future  be  attended  to  by  those  who  have  to  fill  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  this  country  (cheers).  Sudi  a  fact  cannot  ful  to 
interest  all  daases ;  and  I  agne  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Nesbit, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  practical  knowledge,  knowledge 
which  will  be  useful  in  after  life,  as  the  basis  of  general  educa- 
tion. I  also  oongratnlate  Mr.  Nesbit  on  his  success  in  another 
point  of  view,  namely,  in  reference  to  agricoltura ;  a  subject 
in  which  I  feel  great  interest,  having  been  engaged  in  it 
daring  nearly  the  whole  period  of  my  life.  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  attention  is  here  paid  to  those  sciences  which  are 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  our  rising  agriculturists,  and  I  look 
forward  to  an  improvement  in  that  class  quite  as  great  as  that 
which  charactenses  any  other  portion  of  society  (Hear,  hear). 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  only  true  way  of  improv- 
ing agricultural  education  is  by  infusing  better  principles  of 
education  into  existing  schools  (Hear,  hear).  I  know  there  are 
those  who  are  very  xeslous  for  the  establishment  of  agrical- 
tural  colleges.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  which  could, 
in  the  slightest  degtte,  damage  any  attempt  which  may  be 
made  to  improve  agricultural  education ;  but  having  resided 
myself  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  country,  I  know  how  our 
schools  are  constituted  and  supported,  and  I  have  always  been 
of  opinion  that  the  most  satisfrtctory,  the  moat  expeditious,  and 
the  most  certain  mode  of  rapidly  increasing  the  sphere  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge^  is  to  endeavour  to  infuse  a  better  system 
of  teaching  into  the  schools  already  existing  (Hear,  hear).  I 
really  think  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  establish  new 
schools  upon  better  principles,  than  to  infuse  such  principles 
into  those  which  are  already  m  operation  (Hear,  hear).  As  an 
humble  individual,  I  beg  to  expresa  my  warmest  thanks  to  the 
Messrs.  Nesbit,  and  I  must  say  in  conclusion  that  I  tiiink  the 
highest  credit  is  due  to  them  for  having  adopted  and  developed 
so  good  a  system  of  education  (Hear,  hear),  the  excellent  re- 
sults of  which  we  have  this  night  witnessed. 

J.  Morris,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  the  examiner  in  geology,  then 
said :  Sir,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  position 
which  we  occupy  this  evening.  After  the  interesting  exhibition 
which  we  have  witnessed,  than  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  we  meet 
on  this  occasion  to  herald  the  dawn  of  the  human  intellect  and  to 
advance  its  progress  to  greater  maturity.  The  object  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  especially  when  oonsidend  in  connection  with 
the  great  purposes  of  life,  and  with  the  great  advance  which 
■cience  will,  I  trust,  make  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  the  celebrated  phyaidan  Mont£iu90n 
that  if  there  exist  any  means  of  making  men  rich  and  happy, 
and  of  giving  them  abundant  nutriment  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  it  is  by  unveiling  the  riches  which  nature  offers,  and  by 
diffusing  the  gifts  which  nature  everywhere  exhibits  on  her  sur- 
face ;  it  iaby  introducing  a  love  of  the  natural  sdenoes  so  bene- 
ficial to  maui^  softening  and  relieving,  as  it  were,  his  burdens, 
rendering  him  more  happy,  more  peMsefrd,J[and  more  contented. 
I,  th^ef ore,  do  feel  that  Uie  system  pursued  by  the  Messrs. 
Nesbit  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole  community.  While 
I  am  sure  that  classical  litentnre  is  here  deeply  respected, 
while  I  am  oonviaoed  that  it  ought  to  be  thus  respected,  as 
making  us,  as  it  were,  denisens  o^  and  communicants  with,  the 
world  within,  still  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  natural 
science  alone  which  can  acquaint  ns  with  the  external  wodd, 
(Hear,  hear).    Tluit  Rppetnto  me  to  be  the  gieat  djatjnctiop 


between  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge.  I  must  say  that  natural 
sdenoe  has  other  and  higher  advantages  beyond  the  classics. 
Whether  we  look  at  chemistry,  which  by  its  synthetical  and 
dose  mode  of  investigation  disdplines  the  mind  for  analytical 
processes,  or  whether  we  look  at  soology  and  botany,  wh^di 
teach  the  mind  to  be  minute  and  careful  in  all  its  proceedings 
in  after  lif(^  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  sciences 
are  not  less  beneficial,  practically,  than  mathematics,  in  un* 
folding  the  higher  order  of  mental  phenomena.  Who  can  fiul 
to  perceive  the  advantagea  which  natural  sdence  is  calculated 
to  confier  ?  Who  amongst  us  haa  not  reflected  that  if  those 
who  have  left  this  country  for  distant  coloniea  had  carried 
with  them  minds  better  cultivated,  we  should  have  reaped  from 
their  enterprise  higher  advantages  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  How  many 
plants  yet  remain  unknown,  how  many  deep  recesses  of  the 
earth  yet  remain  unexplored,  whidi,  had  the  natural  sdeneea 
been  cultivated  earlier,  might  have  administered  largdy  to  tiie 
wants  of  mankind  ?  (Hear,  hear ;  and  cheers).  Must  we  not 
fed  that  as  the  European  haa  advanced,  as  it  were,  on  the  tread 
or  the  footstep  of  the  Indian  or  aboriginal  race,  had  he  pos- 
sessed natural  sdenoe  and  a  mind  better  cultivated,  hii  ad- 
vance would  have  been  hailed  with  pleuure  and  with  joy,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  bane  and  a  curse  to  the  whoto 
native  community?  Who  can  tell  what  advantages  the 
mother  country  might  have  derived  from  the  spread  of  natural 
sdence?  It  has  been  aptly  said  by  an  author,  that  he  who 
creates  a  thought  does  an  immortal  thing.  As  a  pebble  dropped 
into  the  silent  lake  produces  an  undulation  which  reaches  the 
distant  bank,  so  a  thought  cast  on  the  broad  field  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  must  everywhere  produce  its  appropriate  effect;  and 
who  ahall  say  where  its  progress  will  be  arrested — who  define  the 
spot  on  the  shoreless  ocean  of  the  human  intellect  where  its 
influence  shall  not  be  fdt?  (applause).  Qentiemen,  I  do  feel 
deeply  the  advantagea  of  natural  sdence.  Amongst  those  ad- 
vantages we  must  not  forget  its  soothing  influence  upon  the 
human  mind.  Surely,  when  we  look  around  upon  the  vast 
msgnificence  which  it  everywhere  opens  before  us,  we  cannot 
think  that  man,  with  all  lus  inteUectusl  appetites,  and  all  his 
varied  powers,  was  placed  on  tins  earth  merely  to  be  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  vast  scene  around  him.  To  his  intellectual 
energies  all  the  recesses  of  the  earth  are  open ;  to  his  untiring 
skill  earth  yidds  up  her  innumerable  treasures ;  and  the  stu<ty 
of  natural  sdenoe  creates  in  us  deep  respect  and  adoration  for 
that  Ddty  who  governs  all  things,  and  haa  arranged  all  with  so 
much  symmetry  and  order.  I  trust,  therefore,  tlMt  the  natural 
sdences  will  be  increasingly  taught  in  our  schools,  so  as  to 
prove  benefidal  to  the  rising  generation.  I  do  fed,  too,  with 
our  President,  that  the  young  gmtlemen  who  have  been 
examined  may  leave  an  impression  upon  the  book  of  time  in 
after  years,  since  their  attention  has  been  directed  to  that 
communion  with  the  worid  without,  to  that  sphere  of  natural 
sdena  which  affords,  I  am  sure,  the  only  guarantee  and  me- 
dium for  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  ue  advancement  of 
the  best  interests  of  dviUxation.  Much  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove mechanical,  mathematical,  and  physical  sdence  in  past 
times;  much  has  certainly  thus  been  contributed  alrndy 
towards  the  well-being  of  the  human  race,  but  I  still  think 
that  by  directing  attention  increasingly  to  the  world  without, 
we  may  do  much  towards  the  further  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  human  race  (applause). 

J.  Im  RAT,  Esq.,  M  JL,  said :  Sir,  considering  the  impressive, 
and  I  may  say  the  eloquent,  manner  m  which  the  sentiments 
of  the  last  speaker  have  been  expressed,  it  would  not  become 
me  to  give  the  same  kind  of  testimony  at  any  length.  I  iriD, 
however,  say  a  few  words — and  very  few  they  shdl  be — as  to 
what  I  have  observed  in  the  Messrs.  Nesbi^s  academy,  and 
what  I  think  may  frdrly  be  expected  from  it.  I  have  known 
the  Messrs.  Nesbit  for  seversl  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
repeatedly  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  bdng  preaent  at 
these  examinations ;  and  I  have  witnessed  witii  gnat  intenst 
and  deUght  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  qrstem  of  teach* 
ing  here  adopted  and  carried  out — a  aystem  which,  after  what 
has  been  said,  I  need  scansdy  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
best,  both  as  training  the  young  mind  to  reason  and  judg^  and 
as  giving  it  that  loud  and  that  amount  of  information  vHiioh 
will  be  moat  useful  in  after  life  (cheers).  When  I  waa  at 
sdiool,  agieat  part  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
Latin  and  Greek  anthora,  and  to  the  study  and  the  aoenmular 
tion  in  the  memoiy  of  stories  about  heathen  gods  and  god- 
dnm,  niatiog  my  little  to  tfanr  latom,  nrj  gmOj  to 
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their  ncM  (Hear,  hear).  Thii  wm  then  thoaght,  and  is  consi- 
dered still  in  some  places,  a  propor  and  useful  course  for  the 
young;  mind  to  pursue.  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent impression  of  the  matter.  I  cannot  mention  one  hour 
in  my  life  smce  that  period  in  which  I  found  such  knowledge  of 
any  value  whatever.  Whereas  the  little  information  which  I 
received  on  mathematical,  mechanical,  or  natural  science  gene- 
rally, has,  at  e>ery  turn,  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of 
my  life,  proved  useful  to  me  (Hear,  hear).  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  place  side  by  aide  the  study  of  men  words,  com* 
mitted  to  memory,  with  studies  like  that  of  chemistry,  which, 
iu  their  minutest  details,  as  in  their  largest  bearings,  train  the 
mind  to  the  habit  of  just  reasoning  and  ot  logical  deduction 
(Hear,  hear).  Who  will  contend  that  the  old  system  of  edn« 
cation  is  one  which  ought  to  be  continued?  I  must  say  that 
I  hope  before  many  years  eiapae  a  thorough  reform  will  take 
place — in  imitation  of  the  system  of  this  Academy — at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  am  sure  every  one  would  hail  snch 
a  change  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  Whatever  advantages 
there  may  be  in  the  system  already  pursued,  they  areooofined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes;  but 
though  the  studies  which  seem  of  inferior  value  are  confined  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  daases  beneath,  yet  the  spirit  of  oompe> 
tition  will  of  itself  make  the  higher  daases  desire  to  obtain  aneh 
knowledge ;  and  the  slight  change  which  has  taken  place  at 
Cambridge  ahowa  in  what  direction  we  are  tending  (Hear, 
hear).  With  rtgud  to  the  particular  department  in  whidi  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  these  young  gentlemen  to- 
night, namdy,  the  mathematical  department,  of  all  the  studies 
calculated  to  discipline  the  mind,  I  consider  that  the  moat 
valuable,  being  adapted  to  give  great  powers  of  reaaoning  and 
of  logical  deduction.  Wherever  you  find  a  man  of  good  com* 
mon  sense,  you  find  one  who  is  caknlated  to  make  a  good 
mathematician.  Mathematics  is  nothing  bat  the  sdenoe  of 
relations.  It  pervades  all  tbe  sdenecp  and  preparaa  and 
diacipLnes  the  mind  for  the  study  of  eadi.  Seeing  the 
proficioicy  <rf  these  young  gentlemen  in  other  scieneea,  I 
was  prepared,  in  some  degree,  to  find  them  profident  in  maihe- 
matica ;  but  I  must  say  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  them  so  pro> 
fident  as  they  actually  proved  to  be.  I  had  imagined  that  a 
few  simple  questions  were  all  that  I  ought  to  aak  or  thcyooold 
be  eipected  to  answer;  but  I  oonfeas  that  I  found  the  case 
different ;  and  I  do  not  donbt  that  had  I  Kone  deeper  I  ahould 
have  found  their  replica  equally  ready.  This  ought  to  be  re- 
garded with  great  sntisfection ;  and  I  am  anre  all  thoae  who 
aee  the  advantages  ai  such  a  system  of  education,  the  vast  im- 
provement which  it  is  upon  the  old  one,  the  mode  in  which  it 
disdplines  the  mind,  and  the  good  uaes  to  which  it  may  be 
turned  in  after-life;  every  one  who  considers  all  these  things 
must  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Nesbit 
for  encouragmg  and  carrying  out  auch  a  system  of  instruction. 
I  am  confident  that  such  a  fading  will  perrade  all  preaent. 
Every  one  who  takea  an  interest  in  the  future  advance  and 
prosperity  of  his  race  must  entertain  that  feeling.  When, 
instnd  of  the  attention  bdng  confined  to  old  heathen 
authors,  we  aee  the  taste  equally  cuUivnted  by  the  study  of 
every  author  dear  to  English  literature;  when  we  remember 
that  Shakspeare  had  very  little  classical  knowledge,  and  yet 
that  no  one  ever  exhibited  taate  superior  to  his ;  and  when  we 
see  that,  instead  of  bdng  chained  to  an  effete  aystem,  youth 
are  here  taught  to  look  round  upon  nature,  and  to  learn  the 
relations  of  things,  and  to  ascertain  their  qualitiea,  the  mind 
being  trained  in  diemiatiy,  botany,  and  the  otber  phydcal 
sdenoes,  we  cannot  but  fed  that  they  are  likdy  to  be  placed 
in  a  better  podtion  than  they  would  otherwise  occupy  for  be- 
coming usefel  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  fer  "  loa4ing  from 
nature  up  to  nature'a  Qod"  (dieers). 

The  Chairman  then  praeeeded  to  dbtribute  tbe  pnaea, 
aooompanying  tbe  act  of  pit  mutation  witk  a  moat  appropriate 
and  admirable  address  to  thesueeessfU  eompetiton.  Addressmg 
first  MaatersLewis  Cottingham  and  C.  Agata^  headd,  he  pcradved 
flrom  tbe  paper  before  him  that  tiny  had  obtained  the  first 
prises  for  botany,  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  preaent  eacb  of  tbem 
with  two  volumea  of  the  Britiah  Flora,  by  9k  Wm.  Hooker. 
With  the  study  of  botany  were  oonneetod  great  and  obvioua  ad- 
vantages. It  oould  not,  perhaps,  in  point  of  uaefninaaa  be 
compaied  with  aome  other  studies,  but  it  wss  dosdy  connected 
with  chemistry,  geolagy,  and  other  adenoea  which  Jmn  npen 
agriculture;  and  in  thaurpragreaa  thiwugh  life  thaae  who 
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as  well  as  receive  pleasure.  It  woold  at  all  tinea  be  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  poaacaa  a  knowledge  of  botany.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  they  had  heard  a  very  excellent  diacnssion 
on  the  rdative  powers  and  capadtiea  of  the  mde  and  female 
sexes.  Let  them  strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany,  for 
not  only  would  they  by  ao  doing  render  themaelvea  agreeable 
to  the  ladies,  but  without  great  application  they  would  find  the 
latter  more  than  their  equala  (laughter).  He  waa  happy  to 
find  that  his  (the  chairman's)  name  roodved  additiond  honour 
firom  the  fisct  of  ita  being  inaerted  in  the  first  psge  of  the 
prises. 

Master  Edward  Agate  then  came  forward  to  reorive  the 
prise  for  geology.  After  observing  that  this  young  gentleman, 
like  his  fellow  pupila,  had  been  subjected,  on  a  previoua  day,  to 
a  severer  examination  than  that  which  the  company  had  heard, 
and  that  by  the  examiner  full  justice  had  been  done  to  his 
merits,  the  Chaibman,  in  presenting  the  prise  ("Lydl's 
Prindples  of  Geology"),  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  the  answers  had  been  given.  Hie  cultivation 
of  dear  and  ready  powers  of  utteranee  was,  he  said,  in  the  pre- 
sent day  especisUy,  a  matwr  of  great  importanoe,  seeing  that 
from  the  youthfU  band  before  him,  and  from  dmilar  bodiea, 
would  have  to  be  chosen  future  legisUtors  and  the  choosers 
of  future  legialatora.  To  himadf  it  waa  a  source  of  ddight 
to  find  that  the  preaent  generation  waa  Ukely  to  be  soe- 
oeeded  by  one  which  would  poaaeaa  greater  advantages  for 
frsming  the  lawa  by  which  the  property,  liberty,  and  livea 
of  all  would  be  regulated.  The  Chairman  then  cdled  for 
Master  C.  Agate,  the  successful  competitor  for  the  mathemati- 
cal prise.  He  sdd  he  hoped  that  the  study  would  have  the 
effect  of  teaching  and  diadplining  the  pupil's  mind.  Lrt  not  so 
much  success,  however,  weaken  hia  aense  of  the  importance  of  a 
dose  application.  Tdent  waaunfortunatdy,  often  made,  by  ita 
poaaeasor,  a  substitute  for  industry,  which,  in  theloug  run,  would 
be  Ibond  the  most  usehil  of  the  two.  In  this  case  there  most, 
however,  have  been  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  indnst 
bined  with  a  considerable  amount  of  talent,  otherwi 
pre-eminent  success  would  uot  have  been  obtdned  in 
departmenta  by  one  so  yonng.  He  (the  chairman)  wta  not 
speddng  st,  but  to,  Msster  Agate  (laughter),  and  he  would 
tdl  him  that  probably  all  present  in  the  meetmg  resembled 
himsdf  in  having  in  their  eye  aome  person  who,  having  begun 
eariy  in  life  with  oonaiderable  tdent,  had  now  cauae  to  regret 
that  that  tdent  had  not  been  accompanied  in  the  eaicer  of  life 
with  more  industry.  Let  the  pupil  slwsys  bear  in  mind  the 
fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  the  hare  repreeenting  brilliant 
tdent,  the  tortdae  plodding  industry ;  and  let  him 
remember  that  notwithstanding  the  superior  qudities  of 
the  former,  it  was  the  latter  who  won  the  raor, 
the  former  having  neglected  to  exerdse  that  industry  without 
whidi  the  brightest  tdent  waa  ultimatdy  of  little  avad 
Doubtless  in  the  present  case  this  caution  was  not  spe- 
ddly  needed ;  but,  at  dl  events,  the  generd  prindple  which 
he  had  atated  was  one  which  aU  would  do  wdl  to  remember, 
and  by  carrying  it  into  practiee,  he  had  no  doubt  Master 
Agate  would  attain  to  other  and  higher  objeeta  in  life  than 
even  that  which  he  had  then  aecnred. 

Master  C.  Agate  having  ajcdn  presented  himself  aa  the 
suooesafhl  competitor  foot  a  third  prise,  the  Cbaiumak  said 
he  need  not  fetigue  him  or  the  company  by  repeating  ob- 
servations which  if  too  often  made  might  become  painful.  He 
fdt  quite  satisfied  that  the  success  dKatned  had  been 


He  hoped  that  audi  repeated  success  would  not  caate  any  nn- 
pleaaant  fedinga  in  tne  minds  of  odier  pupib,  hut  stimu- 


late them  to  renewed  exertion.  It  evinced  a  strong  sense  of 
justiee  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  thisestnbliahment  that  they 
did  liOtrefVtse  to  gieat  industry  and  ability  prise  after  prise  when 
maniflBBtly  deaemd.  In  many  public  ednoatiQiMl  establish- 
ments he  had  obseived  that  when  the  aame  boy  presented 
himadf  as  a  ddmant  fbr  two  or  three  pnaea,  the  conductors 
were  disposed  to  look  an«id  them  im  order  to  diaeover  an- 
otherneariy  enud  in  merit,  in  order  that  aD  the  priam  night 
uot  fUl  to  die  share  of  one.  Hewaahappy  to  find,  however,  that 
such  a  good  fisettng  pervaded  the  minda  of  the  yoirag  gcntle> 
man  before  him,  that  tbe  managers  of  that  catablUhmcnt  were 
not  afraid  of  aioudng  any  unpleasant  fedinga  by  awarding  to 
the  aame  young  gentleman  even  a  third  prise. 

Master  Whiting  then  presented  himsdf  ta  rced«e  a  priae 
f«  general  ptofcSjsey  and  ihimisny.    Urn  CHAtSMAir,  in 
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ccMftd  dflhnaiit  of  the  prixe,bathe  had  attained  that  power 
^rbich  a  wise  phfloaophier  had  told  them  ma  the  greatest  of 
allhaman  efforta,  via.,  the  power  of  oonaoering  oneaelf ;  and 
▼ery  great  credit  was  due  to  him  for  dedining  to  compete  in 
ftiToiir  of  thoae  againit  whom  he  mutt  neoeaurily  hare  been 
BUGcesaful.  Hit  merit  was  far  superior  to  that  of  being  a 
successful  competitor  with  others ;  he  had  been  a  successful 
competitor  with  himself,  and  had  consented  to  foreg.)  the  high 
honour  which  he  might  have  attained,  thus  evincing  ttuit 
highest  and  best  honour,  a  disposition  to  see  others  attain 
similar  success  to  that  which  had  been  deserved  by  himself. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  pupil  the  volume 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  could  not  but  consider  it  as  the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  honours  of  all  the  classes  (cheers). 

Master  Hutley  next  presented  himsdf,  and  the  Cuairk an 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  him  a  prise  for  his 
general 'progress  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  If 
destined  to  the  pursuit  in  which  his  father  was  engaged,  he 
felt  no  doubt  that  the  advantagca  reorived  in  that  establish- 
ment would  enable  the  pupil  to  pursue  his  career  in  an 
honourable  manner,  and  by  meana  of  science  to  add  to  the 
ment  which  already  attached  to  his  name. 

Master  Edmund  Cottingham  then  came  forward, 
and  the  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  him  two  volumes.  Although  he  had 
no^  obtained  a  priie  for  success  in  any  particular  de- 
partment, still  he  was  to  have  one  for  general  proficiency,  and 
that  afforded  the  best  evidence  that  his  mind  was  actively  en- 
gaged. Probably,  however,  he  would  in  future  attach  himself 
more  particularly  to  some  one  pursuit,  and  if  so,  he  might 
fairly  expect  to  obtain  a  prise  under  some  particular  head  of 
study. 

Similar  prises,  accompanied  by  a  similar  address,  were  then 
presented  to  Masters  Trumper  and  Thome. 

Master  Matson  havingthen  presented  himself, the Chaikmaii 
said  he  fSelt  some  diffidence  in  addressing  this  young  gentle- 
man, having  learat  that  the  pupil  was  himself  a  lecturer  on 
chemistry  (kughter).  He  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  request 
the  gentleman  before  him  to  tAe  his  (the  Chairman's)  place. 
It  was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage,  in  these 
days,  of  bdng  able  to  express  one's  opinions  dearly  and  per- 
spicuously. Lord  Brougham  had  justly  said  that  the  science 
of  thinking  upon  our  legs  was  a  very  important  one  (laughter). 
In  the  present  day  he  did  not  know  of  any  sdeaoe  with  which 
it  was  more  important  to  be  acquainted  than  with  that  of 
chemistry ;  and  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
Master  Matson  a  roluaie,  as  a  reward  fbr  past  and  a  stimulus 
to  future  exertioa  in  that  department  of  sdenoe. 

The  Chairbi AN  said  he  had  now  to  present  a  numbar  of 
prices  to  the  junior  yoang  gentlemen  of  the  establishmenti 
and  he  could  do  little  more  tnsn  name  the  claimanta  entitled 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  assembly.  The  following  pupils 
were  indudM  in  this  address : — Utasters  nilf,  Timier,  J. 
CoombSb  Q.  Johnson,  Denton,  Bowks,  8.  and  W5att 

The  Chairman  said  the  obaervationa  addreased  by  him  to 
the  older  pupils  would,  of  oourteh  apply  in  a  certain  degree  to 
these,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  than  the 
prises  which  had  been  awarded. 

This  concluded  the  distribution  of  prises. 

Mr.  Nrsbit  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Rowton  aeconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  latter  gentitottan  obserr* 
ing  that  to  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Pearson  as  the  iprcaident  ef 
the  evening  must  be  added  that  due  to  him  as  a  philanthropist 
and  a  friend  of  the  whole  human  race  (cheers). 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  briefly  returning  thanks,  expressed  the 
extreme  gratiflcation  which  he  had  felt  in  beiof  present  on  so 
interesting  an  ooeasion,  as  it  had  given  Urn  an  opportunity  of 
stimulating  his  young  friends  to  peneveie  strcnuoaaly  in  their 


literary  and  sdentific  eftttts.  He  waa  happy  to  And  in  the 
borough  of  Lambeth  an  cslabUahnMBt  like  that  of  Messrs. 
Nesbit,  where,  by  means  of  private  enterprise,  personal  and 
individual  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  yonth  of  the  middle 
classes  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  sound,  useful,  and  prac- 
tical education,  bringing  all  the  pursuits  of  sdentific  research 
to  bear  practically  on  the  most  important  objects  of  daily  life. 
It  had  been  especially  pleasing  to  him  to  hew  Mr.  Biatson  ex- 
press, with  a  parental  pride  which  was  an  honoiur  to  him,  his 
obligationsrto  the  managers  of  this  establishment,  for  the  ad* 
vanoement  of  his  son's  education.  That  was  an  extremely 
gratifying  circumstance ;  and  before  he  sat  down  he  would 
suggest  uie  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Nesbit,  for 
their  general  exertions  in  the  canae  of  education.  Perhaps 
sudi  a  proposal  would  moat  appropriatdy  emanate  from  Mr. 
MatsoiL 

—  Matson,  Esq.,  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Nesbit  fat  the  care  and  attention 
whidi  they  had  bestowed  on  the  instmetion  of  their  pupils. 

O.  WniTiNO.  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "  Msidstone  Oaaette,"  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said  the  Chairman  had  naed  the  words 
"parentid  gntitude."  As  the  parent  of  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  examined,  he  felt  it  imperative  to  add  his  humble 
testimony  to  the  expressions  of  gratitude  whidi  had  been  used 
in  reference  to  the  exertions  of  the  Messrs.  Nesbit.  Being 
connected  with  a  newspaper  which  deiroted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  spsoe  to  the  dissemination  of  adentiflr  information, 
more  jparticularly  in  relation  to  agrienltuieb  he  might  venture 
to  daim  some  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  authority  with 
respect  to  Mr.  J.C.  Nesbit's  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  aecompanying  Mr.  Nesbit  at  different 
times  from  one  end  of  Sussex  to  the  other  end  of  Hampshire,  and 
he  had  fbnnd  that  gentteman  everywhere  received  with  unqua- 
lified approbation  for  his  inibrmaikion  on  agrienltural  subjects. 
He  believed  there  was  no  similar  establishment  where  sdentific 
knowledge  in  connection  with  sgriculture  was  more  simply 
conveyed  or  more  accuntely  taught.  He  had,  in  common, 
no  doubt,  with  all  assembled,  the  most  earnest  wish  for  the 
snoeeas  of  the  Messn.  Nesbit  in  the  eourte  which  they  had 
chalked  out  for  thcmsdvea^  and  he  iolt  great  pleasan  in  scoond- 
ing  the  motion. 

The  Ch AiEMAN  having  put  the  motion,  it  was  eariied  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  it  would  be  mere  affectation  if  I  concealed  from 
yon  that  I  feel  very  deeply  the  kind  reception  whidi  I  have 
met  with  at  your  hands  this  evening.  I  fed  this  the  more,  be- 
cause, froBi  the  time  when  my  own  education  was  completed 
in  my  father's  school,  I  took  upon  myself  the  office  and  pro- 
fession of  teacher ;  and  having  continued  in  it  up  to  the  present 
moment,  I  have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  trying  to  discover, 
and  I  hope  snooessfhlly,  whether  a  newer  and  better  mode  of  in- 
stmetion might  not  be  introdaeed,  by  means  of  which  a  more 
extensively  nsefol  and  moreseientific  education  might  be  afforded. 
(Hear.)  My  father  is,  as  yon  well  know,  an  old  hand  in  the 
work  of  educatiou — (Hear,  hear) — having  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  business  of  teachmg,  and 
having  written  and  published  a  great  many  popular  works 
used  for  pnuctical  instruction,  as,  for  example,  on  mensuration, 
land  surveying,  arithnmtie,  Ae.  Incondttsion,  I  beg  to  say 
that  we  ahall  always  endeavour  to  carry  out,  and,  if  poasible,  to 
improve  upon  our  present  system  of  education ;  and  while  we 
attend  carefully  to  the  sdentific  departments,  we  shall  by  no 
means  neglect  the  general  education,  and  moral  and  religious 
diodplhie  of  our  pupils. 

The  company  then  diapened,  exhibiting  in  thdr  conntenances 
visible  teatimony  of  thegiatifortiMi  which  they  had  derived 
fimn  the  whole  of  the  prooeedinga. 


STEAM    PLOUGHING, 

Our  attention  hM  latterly  been  called  to  aotne 
experiments  recently  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  near  Stratford,  Essex,  on  a  steam  locomotive 
engine,  constructed  expressly  for  agricultural  work, 


CANAL     HAULAGE,    kc. 

or  steam  haulage  on  canals,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Andrew  Smith's  wire-rope.  They  were  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Wm,  Curwood,  engineer,  of  White- 
chapd,  under  the  patent  of  Mr.  Osbom,  King-street, 
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St.  James's.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  our  agricuKurbts  still 
ridicule  the  introductioii  of 
steampower  for  ploughing,  and 
deprecate  it  as  totally  im- 
practicahle,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
there  are  men  to  he  found  who 
venture  to  step  beyond  the  con- 
fined limits  ot  present  practice, 
and,  aware  of  the  universal  power 
of  steam,  are  anxious  to  second 
the  inventions  of  science  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts.  In  the  first 
trial,  a  pair  of  these  peculiarly- 
constructed  steam-engines  were 
placed  opposite  each  other,  about 
120  yards  apart,  with  a  sufiicient 
length  of  wire-rope  between  them, 
the  surplus  coiled  round  the  beam 
of  one  of  Lowcock's  two-wav 
ploughs.  This  trial,  althougn 
not  successful,  proved  that  the 
conditions  of  the  two  modes  of 
draught  diflfer  essentially — ^horse 
draught  being  upwards,  and  ex- 
ercising a  direct  control  bv  its 
proximitv  to  the  plough— wnere- 
as,  the  draught  oy  steam-power 
was  distant  and  downwards,  and 
exercised  no  direct  control  on  the 
plough ;  hence  the  experiment  was 
instructive.  Another  trial  was 
made,  extending  the  distance  to  210  yards  between 
the'  engines  when,  with  both  a  Kent  turn-rest,  and 
an  Essex  two-wheel  plough,  ver}r  good  work  was  ac- 
complished. The  subsequent  trials  were  made  with 
a  single  engine — the  wire-rope  being  returned 
through  a  puUey,  anchored  opposite  the  engine,  and 
were  equally  successful  as  regards  the  work  done. 
When  a  common  swing  plough  was  used,  the 


'^nMm 


side  rods.  The  crank-shaft  traverses  under  the 
boiler,  and  communicates  the  necessary  motion  to 
the  lower  rigger  by  a  spur  and  pinion  wheel.  On 
the  opposite  end  of  the  crank-shaft  are  keyed, 
when  wanted,  a  drum  and  boss,  for  a  univorsal 
joint ;  and  the  engine  is  rendered  locomotive  by  a 
pair  of  stubb  wh^s  and  chains,  connecting  them 
with  the  crank-shaft.  The  compactness  of  the  en- 
downward  draught  buried  it  be^^nd  the  necessary  I  gine  is  admirable ;    for,  while  it  is  equal  to  10 


depth  at  once.  From  these  rude  trials,  with  an 
engine  of  10-horse  power,  which  is  locomotive,  or 
can  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  we  think  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  as  now 
tested;  but  on  the  question  of  its  economy, 
nothing  but  actual  experiments,  on  a  large  scale, 
with  suitable  implements,  can  determine. 

These  engines  possess  great  advantages  in  bmng 
applicable  to  thrashing,  and  other  agricultural 
operations,  and  can  be  moved  from  farm  to  farm, 
or  from  field  to  field,  with  the  greatest  facility. 
They  are  of  the  usual  form,  but  superior  to  any 
yet  made  for  agricultural  purposes,  both  as  to  ar- 
rangement ana  workmanship.  The  mode  em- 
ployed for  taking  up  the  wire-rope  constitutes  the 
patent.  A  pair  of  grooved  riggers,  30  inches  in 
diameter,  with  projecting  circles,  are  placed  tangent 
to  each  other — ^the  projecting  circles  forming  mc- 
tion  wheels.  This  pair  of  riggers  is  pkc^  one 
above  the  other,  by  the  side  of  the  boiler,  and  se- 
cured to  it  on  a  frame  by  two  strong  iron  straps,  to 
which  also  all  the  gearing  is  firuned.  The  cy^ 
linders  are  vertical,  and  encased  in  the  smoke-box, 
giving  motion  to  the  crank-shaft  by  beams  and 


horse  power,  and  performs  three  distinct  opera* 
tions.  Its  compass  is  only  10  feet  by  6}  fiset,  the 
height  of  boiler  being  5  feet.  The  wire-rope  is 
wound  round  the  riggers  in  form  of  the  figure  of  8, 
and  all  sawing  and  abrasion  .prevented ;  and  this 
plan  presents  a  great  advantage  in  not  requiring 
perfect  tension,  but  will  take  up  a^  slack  rope  with- 
out the  least  slip  on  the  ffrooved  rija^gers. 

For  canal  haulage,  tnis  descnption  of  engine 
will  be  found  highly  advanta^[eous,  as,  by  its  use,  sn 
unlimited  number  of  barges  m  fleets  can  be  hauled 
by  one  tug-engine  working  on  the  trire-rope  laid 
down  til  tne  canal — a  second  line  of  rope  bmg  laid 
on  the  other  side  for  craft  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  giving  the  same  facility  as  a  douUe  line 
of  railroad.  The  canal  interest  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  there  being  4800  mfles 
of  inland  navigation;  and  that  so  much  capital 
should  be  allowed  to  sink  irretrievably  under  rail- 
wav  competition,  when  such  obvious  resources  are 
at  nand  to  raise  the  value  of  the  property,  can 
hardlv  be  concmved ;  but  something  must  be  done, 
and  toat  quickly.^-Mining  JoumaL 
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WITH  THE  EVIDENCE. 

(ContinuedJ 


Harch  30th,  1848. 

MeMBKRS    PAEBBIIT. 


Mr.  Barroughes 
Mr.  CoWille 
Mr.  Evelyn  Denison 
Mr.  Tatton  ESgerton 
Mr.  Hayter 


Mr.  Henley 
Sir  C.  Lemon 
Mr.  Newdegate 
Mr.  Pusey 
Mr.  Stafford. 


Philip  Pusbt,  Esq.,  in  the  Ghaib. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Edwabd  Page. 

Chaieman.]  Yon  are  an  extensive  land  sonreyor, 
and  alflo  a  land  agent,  at  Beverley,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  ?— I  am. 

Have  yon  had  occasion  in  the  coarse  of  yonr  profes- 
sional occupations  to  make  yourself  well  acquainted 
with  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ?— I  know  most  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  principal  part  of  my 
husinesa  has  heen  in  that  riding. 

Can  yoa  tell  the  Committee  to  what  extent  you  have 
measured  and  surveyed  the  land  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire? — I  think  I  have  surveyed  and  valued 
nearly  half  the  East  Riding. 

How  many  acres  would  that  be  .'—Perhaps  between 
300,000  and  400,000  acres. 

You  are  also  agent  for  a  very  large  property  in  the 
East  Riding?— For  a  considerable  property  in  the 
East  Riding. 

What  18  the  extent  of  that  ?— About  15^000  or  16,000 
acres. 

What  is  the  custom  as  between  outgoing  and  incoming 
tenanta  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  first  with 
regard  to  acts  of  husbandry?— The  offgoing  tenant, 
as  we  call  him,  is  entitled  to  a  way-going  crop,  varjring 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  arable,  according  to 
the  description  of  land  he  forms  ;  the  way-going  crop  in 
the  wold  farms  averages  one-fourth  part  of  the  arable ; 
therefore,  if  a  tenant  had  400  acres  of  arable  land,  he 
would  have  a  right  to  away-going  crop  from  100  acres. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  What  are  your  holdings  ?— Nearly 
universally  Lady-day  holdings. 

Chairman. J  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 
-*-Upon  the  wold  part  of  the  riding  I  think  I  stated  that 
they  had  one  quarter  part  of  the  arable  land  as  a  way- 
going crop ;  upon  the  stronger  soils,  Holdemess,  for 
instance,  and  the  west  side  of  the  wolds,  which  is  called 
Howdenshire,  the  way-going  crop  averages  one-third 
part  of  the  arable  land. 

I  think  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  comprised 
of  a  high  range  of  chalk  hills  running  through  the  county ; 
the  strong  land  called  Holdemess,  and  another  district 
of  mixed  land,  but  rather  strong,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
wolds,  is  called  Howdenshire  ?— It  is ;  and  in  Holdemess 
and  Howdenshire,  one-third  part  of  the  arable  land  for  a 
way.gomg  crop    generally  prevails. 

Then  the  outgoing  tenant  sows  the  wheat? — He  does ; 
upon  the  wolds,  the  way-going  crop  is  either  sown  after 
npe,  turnips,  or  seeds,  depastured  the  summer  previous ; 
hQ  sows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,   as  the  case  may  re- 


quire, and  he  leaves  the  crop  at  a  valuation,  to  be  taken 
by  the  oncoming  tenant,  wno  has  to  pay  the  amount  of 
this  valuation,  deducting  the  average  rent  per  acre  of  the 
farm  upon  which  the  way-going  crop  has  grown,  which 
is  called  the  onstand,  also  deducting  the  expenses  for 
inning  and  outing,  which  is  reaping,  leading,  threshing, 
delivering,  stacking,  and  every  other  expense  attending 
the  bringing  of  the  com  to  market ;  also  deducting  one 
year's  parodiial  taxes  for  that  part  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  way-going  crop  has  grown.  The  oncoming 
tenant  gets  the  straw  and  the  eatage  thereof ;  but  he  has 
to  allow  the  off-going  tenant  6s.  or  7s.  per  acre  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  /or  the  eatage  of  the  straw. 

To  whom  does  the  dung  belong  generally? — It  is 
various ;  I  should  say  three  parts  out  of  four  belong  to 
the  land. 

Has  the  outgoing  tenant  any  compensation  for  the 
purchase  of  artificial  manure,  or  artificial  food  for 
stock  ? — No  not  any. 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  draining  or  chalking 
the  land?— Not  any. 

Is  it  generally  the  practice  to  employ  those  means  of 
mcreasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  ? — No,  it  is 
not.  There  has  been  a  certain  portion  drained,  and 
there  has  been  a  certain  portion  that  has  been  chalked 
or  marled,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

Your  wold  land  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  part,  which  is  lower,  and  on  which  the  soil  is 
of  rather  a  calcareous  character,  and  the  nort'iem  or 
higher  part,  on  which  chalking  is  beneficial  ? — It  all  lies 
upon  the  chalk  rock,  and  not  far  from  it ;  it  may  be  di . 
vided  into  two  parts,  that  is,  the  thin  soils  of  the  wolds, 
which  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  district  either 
south  or  north,  and  the  deep  soils ;  as  to  the  thin  soils 
I  do  not  believe  that  chalking  would  improve  them ;  but 
I  believe  the  deep  soils  woidd  be  greatly  benefited  by 
chalking. 

Do  you  not  marl  a  good  deal  of  deep  soil  upon  the 
highest  wolds  ?— Not  a  great  deal. 

Do  the  turnip  crops  suffer  from  the  want  of  chalking 
upon  that  land  ? — Yes,  very  much,  both  the  turnip  and 
com  crops. 

How  do  the  turnip  crops  suffer  ?— It  fingers  and  toes; 
it  is  an  unhealthy  plant  altogether;  it  never  gets  to  any 
very  great  size;  it  grows  thin  upon  the  ground,  and 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  crop  can  be  got  at  all  upon 
the  very  deep  soils  ;  the  com  also  comes  up  very  thin ; 
it  never  spreads ;  it  is  always  of  a  very  grass-green  ap- 
pearance, and  generallv  very  late  in  ripening ;  the  quality 
of  the  com  is  always  mferior,  as  well  as  the  quantity ;  it 
also  produces  a  very  large  quantity  of  different  kinds 
of  weeds,  such  as  catlocks,  runches,  and  other  weeds, 
more  than  lighter  soils  do. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  those  evils  would  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  general  adoption  of  chalking  ? — I 
think  they  would,  for  wherever  the  land  has  been  chalked 
in  a  proper  way,  the  evil  has  been  entirely  removed. 

You  stated,  that  on  the  wold  farms  there  is  no  general 
practice  of  using  cake  for  feeding  cattle  for  the  improve- 
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meat  of  manure  ? — N0|  there  is  not ;  there  is  some  cake 
used,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Ib  the  making  of  manure  neglected  on  the  wold  farms 
as  compared  with  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  ? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Lincolnshire  to  draw  a  comparison.  I  can  only  go  from 
information  I  have  received. 

Then  without  drawing  any  comparison,  should  you  say 
that  the  straw  was  mad*  tha  most  of  Ib  being  eowrerttA 
into  manure,  or  that  it  is  sometimes  left  im  the  ftcMs 
where  it  has  been  threshed  with  a  movable  steam-engine? 
— Upon  the  wolds  particularly,  they  do  not  pay  any 
great  attention  to  making  the  straw  into  manure.  Upon 
the  large  wold  farms  it  is  very  often  stacked  and  threshed 
in  the  fields ;  and  J  have  seen  straw  that  has  lain  in  the 
fields  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwards ;  and  of  coarse  it  was 
very  imperfectly  made  into  manure* 

Your  attention  is  now  called  to  die  deep  land  of  the 
East  Riding  ;  and  first  as  to  Uoldemess ;  is  that  district 
in  your  opinion  as  much  drained  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — No, 
it  is  not. 

What  is  the  usual  mode  of  cnltivaUoa  in  Holderaess  ? 
—The  usual  mode  is  two  crops  and  a  fiaJJow,  with  few 
exceptions. 

Two  white  crops  and  a  naked  (Sillow  ?-^Yas,  a  summer 
fallow ;  where  they  have  got  the  land  drained  they  can 
grow  turnips  and  rape. 

The  two  white  crops  and  naked  £dlows  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  primitive  mode  df  husbandry  ? — That  has 
been  the  mode  of  husbandry  in  that  district  for  hundreds 
of  years,  no  doubt. 

In  your  opuiioa,  if  the  land  were  dimlaed,  eould  a  more 
advantageous  course  of  husbandry  be  followed  ?— I  think 
very  much  so. 

Do  you  think  that  much  of  that  land  wo«ld  be  capable 
of  bearing  green  crops,  in8tea4  of  being  subjected  to 
naked  fallows  ?— I  believe  so;  I  have  seen  it  frequently, 
where  the  land  haa  been  drained  it  bears  green  erops  of 
elovers  and  amall  seeds  uncommonly  weU,  both  for  de- 
pasturing and  mowing;  and  in  some  cases  turnips  and 
rape  are  grown  and  eaten  upon  the  ground. 

Mr.  Newdboatb.]  Are  those  tl^  white  or  the  Swede 
turnips  ?  —Both ;  Holdemess  is  ])articttlarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  Swede  turnips ;  if  the  land  were  drained 
it  is  a  good  strong  soil. 

On  the  wolds  are  the  twedes  as  extensively  cultivated 
aa  in  the  Holdemess  country?— The  swedes  are  not 
much  cultivated  on  the  high  wolds  $  every  farmer  grows 
a  few  acres,  to  draw  oiT  for  the  use  of  his  cattle  in  Unfold 
yard. 

Chaibman.]  They  grow  more  common  turnips?— 
Yes;  white  turnips. 

Mr.  BUBROUOHES.]  Do  you  grow  any  mangel* 
wunelT  No;  not  upon  the  woua,  nor  mnch  in 
Holdemess. 

Chaibman.]  As  to  the  district  that  lies  on  tha 
weat  of  the  wolds,  is  that  aa  nnoh  drained  as  it  oaght 
to  be  ?^-No ;  it  is  not  drained  any  more  than  Holdeneaa. 

In  your  opinion  would  its  production  be  greaUy  in- 
creased by  drainage  ?^No  doubt  it  wonld. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  long  tract  of  very  nn» 
productive  sand  land  in  Howdenshire  ?•— I  know  tberp 
is  a  tract  of  sand  land  on  that  side  of  the  wM^ 

You  are  not  particularly  aeqnainted  with  thai,  nse 
yon?— I  have  improved  300  or  400  acres  of  aand  land 
at  Newbald,  on  the  west  side  of  the  wolds. 

Is  that  the  portion  of  the  district  of  flowing  land  that 
stretches  from  the  H  umber  up  to  Stamford  Bridge  ? — 
No,  it  is  not,  but  it  is  very  sandy  land. 

How  did  you  improve  it?— It  had  never  been  culti- 
vated in  any  way  ;  It  was  ling  and  mosSy  and  full  of 
water.  I  was  employed  to  improve  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  drahied  It  three,  four,  and  la  fome  easaa  fir0 


feet  deep  (it  was  all  sand  even  to  that  depth),  and  then 
I  fenced  it  with  quick  wood,  and  posts,  and  rails.  I 
also  pared  and  burnt  it.  to  destroy  the  rough  stufiT  whleli 
was  upon  the  surface ;  I  then  marled  it  with  marl  got 
out  of  the  land  ;  I  then  let  it  to  rent. 

How  much  marl  an  acre  did  you  put  on  K?— -Two 
hundred  cubic  yards. 

You  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee  various  modea 
of  improvement  which  would  tend  generally  to  inerease 
the  productiveness  of  the  different  soils  of  the  Bast 
Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  land- 
lords have  the  means  and  inclination  out  of  their  annual 
incomes  to  carry  all  those  improvements  into  effect?^ 
I  think  they  have  the  means. 

Do  you  think  th^  hnva  the  Inclination  ? — ^Not  all  of 
them. 

Then  if  the  tenants  had  a  greater  security  for  the 
outlay  of  their  capital  in  such  improvement*,  ia  it  yonr 
opinion  that  they  would  be  induced  to  so  expand  their 
capital  ?-*-!  think  they  would. 

Those  permanent  improvements  nUghtbe  adopted  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  so  as  materially  to  Inoreaae 
the  productiveness  of  the  country,  and  the  employment 
of  agricultural  labourers  ?-— I  believe  that  the  Bast 
Riding  is  capable  of  being  Improved  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent,  and  would  employ  a  very  great  increase 
of ftfricultural  labourers. 

Can  you  speak  to  any  other  remarkable  ImprovemeoU 
that  have  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  Bast  RldSog  ? 
—No,  there  has  been  none  except  good  cultivation ; 
many  of  the  farmers  cultivate  Uus  land  exceedingly  weU. 
and  they  got  bones  to  the  wold  land  for  the  tomlp  and 
rape  crops. 

Mr.  Hattbr.]  Is  the  property  chiefly  let  on 
lease,  or  from  year  to  vear  ?— From  year  to  year  chiefly. 

Chaibman.]  In  what  state  are  the  bolldinga  ordi- 
narily on  the  fhrms  ^ — ^Tolerably  good. 

Is  theieany  steam  power  ?— No. 

Are  the  farms  large  in  extent,  or  amall  ^«— Tliere  ara 
some  few  huve  farms,  but  I  should  say  generally  tbey 
run  from  200  to  400  acres. 

That  is  the  ordinary  run  of  the  farms?— Yea. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  customs  In  any  otber 
adjoining  district  besides  that  yon  have  spoken  of  t— 
Not  very  well. 

So  as  not  to  speak  distinctly  to  them  T — Vo  ; 
I  know  some  part  of  the  NorUi  Riding,  which  is 
similar  to  what  I  have  described  respecting  the  East 
Ridioff. 

And  the  same  customs  prevail  as  to  tenant-right  In 
that  district  as  prevail  in  the  district  you  have  apoken 
of? — In  an  estate  which  I  surveyed  last  year,  of  about 
13,000  acres,  the  same  customs  prevail. 

Mr,T.  EoBBTON.]  When  the  chalking  and  marling  is 
done,  is  it  by  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant?— I  think  the  tenant  doea  It  at  hia  own  riak ;  I 
never  heard  of  any  agreement* 

Mr.  Hbvlbt.]  The  proportion  of  com«  yon  have 
told  us  of,  Is  one-fourth  part  of  the  arable ;  la  that  one- 
fourth  part  of  each  description  of  com  sown?— No; 
supposing  a  man  had  100  acres  of  arable  land,  when  he 
left  the  farm  he  would  have  25  acres  for  hia  waygoing 
crop,  and  he  might  sow  that  26  aorea  with  either  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley,  or  wbateevr  he  choae. 

Is  be  forced  to  teke  any  proportion  of  each  sort  ?-* 
No,  he  sows  whichever  he  considers  moat  profitable. 

Does  the  same  answer  apply  to  that  portion  of  the 
district  where  one- third  is  token? — Exactly  so;  J  net 
the  same. 

In  Holdemess  i»  there  much  grass  land  held  with 
the  arable  ? — Not  a  very  great  deal ;  a  great  portion 
of  the  grass  land  haa  been  ploughed  out  within  the  last 
40  years. 
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And  broken  «p  into  Ullage  ?-^Yc0. 

Are  the  farais  Urge  in  HolderncM  ? — No,  not  more 
than  200  acres  on  the  average;  perbapa  not  quite  so 
much. 

Axe  they  oceopied  generally  hy  men  with  n  fall 
amount  of  capital,  or  with  narrow  means  as  to  ei^^ital  7 
—Both  ways ;  I  shonld  say  they  are  not  very  wealthy 
flannera  there. 

Mr.  T.  BoBBTOv.]  You  have  several  large  fiutasnear 
Beverley  ?— Yes,  we  have  some  large  fkrms* 

That  portion  of  the  district  which  you  are  speaking 
of,  you  say  great  advantage  wouM  be  derived  firom 
draining  It ;  what  opportunities  have  you  of  falls  for 
draining? — In  some  places  we  have  very  had  fells,  par- 
ticularly la  small  estates,  which  are  often  surrounded 
by  estates  of  large  proprietors,  whose  outfall  ditches  are 
frequently  very  shallow,  and  they  cannot  go  Into  the 
adjoining  lands  to  deepen  them. 

Are  you  not  obliged  to  make  all  your  drains  fall  to- 
wards the  great  dr^s  7 — Yes. 

The  drains  kept  up  by  the  Commissioners  ?— 
Yes,  that  is,  the  great  sevrers ;  they  fall  towards  them ; 
but  they  are  kept  In  very  bad  condition,  generally 
speaking. 

Mr.  NxwDBOATu.]  The  tendency  of  your  evidence 
is,  that  the  custom  of  the  country  in  the  North  Riding 
extends  usually  to  the  waygoing  crop,  as  between  out- 
going and  incoming  tenants  7—1  can  only  speak  to  that 
part  of  the  North  Riding  that  I  have  had  something  to 
do  with ;  upon  the  estate  I  surveyed  last  year,  the 
customs  appeared  to  be  as  nearly  like  those  in  the  £aat 
Riding  as  possible* 

And  the  customs  are  exclusive  In  the  particulars  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  with  reference  to  tillages, 
and  with  reference  to  the  right  of  the  outgoing  tenant 
to  take  the  crop  which  would  accrue  from  his  own 
tUUige?— Yes. 

And  the  custom  does  not  extend,  does  it,  to  drainage, 
to  marling,  or  to  chalking,  which  are  the  improvements 
which  you  think  most  requisite  ?-— There  is  no  custom 
to  compensate  the  tenant  for  any  thUig  of  that  khid  that 
he  may  do  upon  his  farm. 

Yon  stated  that  in  one  of  the  middle  districts  you 
improved  a  farm  extensively,  where  the  soil  was 
sandy,  by  drainage,  by  marling,  and  by  enclosing  it?— 
Yes. 

To  none  of  those  Improvements  does  the  custom 
apply  ?— No,  none  at  all. 

Are  those  farms  generally  held  upon  lease  or  by 
agreement  ? — ^By  agreement  from  year  to  year. 

Are  those  agreements  In  general  specific  in  the  terms 
which  regulate  the  compensation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  t — ^Yes,  they  are  very  particular. 

Do  you  think  they  are  uselessly  particular  7—1  think 
so  long  as  the  present  custom  prevails,  they  are  not 
more  particular  than  is  necessary ;  but  I  think  that  if 
the  tenant  had  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  he 
might  be  inclined  to  make,  if  he  had  security.  It  would 
be  a  better  system. 

You  think  therefore  what  is  advisable  is.  that  the 
compensation  to  the  tenants  from  the  landlord  should 
extend  to  marling,  and  dndnage,  and  chalking,  which 
are  not  included  In  the  custom  of  the  country  at  pre- 
sent!— ^I  do. 

Bo  YOU  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  provi- 
sions for  compensation  for  those  purposes  last  alluded 
to,  should  be  inserted  hi  the  agreements  ?— I  do.  I 
think  it  would  he  better,  unlets  there  was  a  general 
law  to  the  effect  to  establish  a  enstom  of  that  kind  -, 
for  if  they  are  not  inserted  in  the  agreements,  in 
the  absence  of  a  general  law,  the  tenant  cannot  get 
•nythfaig. 

Bat  if  ihej  were  Inserted  ia  the  ■gieemtRt^  the 


provision  would  be  adequate?-^ Yes;  if  tliey  were  in- 
serted ill  the  agreements. 

Must  not  there  be  a  difficulty  in  framing  a  general 
law,  applicable,  for  instance,  to  those  three  dlfierent 
characters  of  land  wliich  you  have  descrifaNrd,  namely, 
the  wold  land,  the  sandy  land,  or  middle  district,  and 
to  the  deep  land,  such  as  Holderoess  7— No ;  I  do  not 
think  there  would. 

Because  all  that  yon  contemplate  by  law  are  tliose 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  drainage,  chalking, 
and  marling?-— Yes  j  also  for  fencing,  and  compensation 
for  unexliausted  manures. 

But  as  you  liave  described,  the  practice  with  refer- 
ence to  tillages  varies  verj  much  in  each  of  those  parti* 
cular  districts  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

Tlien  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  a  general 
law  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  tillages  of  those 
districts,  because  they  differ  ?— It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  a  mode  of  cropping;  one  mode  would 
not  suit  all  the  districU. 

And  that  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  by  law  ? 
—I  think  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  do  it  in  any  way, 
because  seasons  change  circumstances  so  much, 
that  it  Is  frequently  advisable  to  alter  the  mode  of 
cropping. 

Would  not  it  he  desirable  that  compensation  for  such 
items  as  tillages  and  the  rights  of  tenants  to  crops 
should  be  left  to  the  special  practice  of  the  country,  as 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  tilUges  and  the  right  to  the 
way-going  crop,  and  feeding  off  ttie  turnips  and  eating 
the  straw :  is  not  it  desirable  that  that  should  be  left 
to  the  custom  as  it  exists  7— -There  is  no  custom  but  the 
custom  I  have  spoken  of,  in  the  Bast  Riding* 

The  question  means  the  custom  yon  have  spoken  of; 
do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  custom  should 
remain  as  far  as  it  goes  ?— I  think  it  should.  With 
respect  to  the  way -growing  crop,  of  ooune  that  could 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  tenant,  because  he  has 
purchased  it  of  the  person  that  he  followed. 

And  you  think  that  state  of  things  is  satisfectory  as 
it  exists,  and  is  applicable  to  the  different  districts  ?— 
I  think  that  the  way-going  crop  should  remahi. 

Then  do  you  think  It  requisite  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for  the  outlay 
ef  capital  in  drainage,  marling,  and  chalking  7 — ^Yes,  i 
tliink  there  should ;  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  farmer  to  do  what  he  does  not  do  at  present, 
namely,  to  improve  his  land ;  iadeed  most  of  the 
formers  who  have  capital  would  lay  it  out,  if  they  had 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  compensation. 

And  you  think  that  the  compensation  might  be  ob- 
tained under  provisions  buerted  in  the  yearly  agree- 
ments?—Yes,  if  they  were  Uiserted  in  the  yearly 
agreements,  of  course  the  tenants  would  be  safe. 

Why  has  not  it  been  done  so  ? — I  do  not  know;  it 
has  not  been  dene  in  the  Bast  Riding;  I  do  not  know 
an  instance  of  it* 

Can  you  give  any  ^jklnion  as  to  the  beat  means  of  In* 
dadng  parties  to  insert  those  provisions  for  compensa- 
tion?—I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  very  long  time, 
unless  the  legislature  pass  some  measure  to  induce  tliem 
to  do  so. 

Would  you  recommend  that  the  legislature  should 
enact  that  it  is  necessary  to  every  yearly  agreement 
that  compensation  for  improvements  should  be  specified 
and  allowed?— I  think  that  that  is  necessary;  the 
outgoing  tenant  should  have  no  compensation  tiU  he 
did  go  away,  but  that  when  he  has  laid  out  his 
capitol,  and  is  to  leave  the  form,  he  should  then  be  com- 
pensated. 

Would  you  render  it  compulsory  by  law  ?— Yes,  I 
thhik  I  would,  and  for  this  reason :  if  a  man  has  spent 
his  £8000  or  £3000  in  improving  the  land,  and  has  not 
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the  opportanity  of  getting  it  back  again,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  law  to  compel  the  next  tenant  or  land- 
lord to  make  some  compensation  in  fairness  to  the  out- 
going tenant. 

Would  yon  make  such  a  law  apply  to  existing  agree- 
ments?—Yes,  I  should;  otherwise  they  would  be  no 
better  off  than  if  the  law  did  not  apply  to  all. 

You  have  stated  that  very  few  of  those  improvements 
in  draining,  chalking,  and  marling,  have  been  yet  un- 
dertaken ? — Not  a  great  deal. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  many  agreements  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  exist  without  contemplating  the 
improvements  of  this  kind  ?— Yes ;  Uiey  have  not  been 
done,  and  we  do  not  look  forward  to  having  them  done 
at  present. 

And  the  agreements  have  been  fhmied  without  provi- 
sion for  this  change,  which  was  not  anticipated  ?— Th^ 
have. 

Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  tenants  and  the  land- 
lords would  like  to  bind  themselves  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  which  changed  their  position  and  violated 
their  agreements? — lam  confident  that  the  tenants 
would,  and  I  think  a  good  many,  but  not  all,  of  the 
landlords  would. 

You  think  that  the  tenants  generally  would 
approve  of  the  making  of  a  law  which  would  alter  the 
terms  of  the  agreements  ?— Yes ;  I  think  they  would 
on  this  ground :  tliey  would  feel  secure  in  laying  out 
their  money ;  and  many  have  a  great  inclination  to  do 
so,  but  they  do  not  like  to  do  it  under  yearly  holdings. 

If  you  were  to  g^ve  this  power  to  recover  compensa- 
tion for  improvements,  would  not  it  be  Just  also  to  give 
the  landloni  the  power  to  recover  compensation  for  the 
dilapidations  which  may  take  place  upon  those  farms? 
>— Yes,  I  think  it  would :  they  have  the  means  of  re- 
covering for  dilapidations  at  present;  I  have  known 
several  actions  brought  against  tensnts  for  dilapidations, 
where  damages  have  been  recovered. 

And  have  you  not  known  that  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable delay  and  difficulty  in  that  process  ?— There 
is  always. 

To  what  dilapidations  do  yon  refer^— Fences  and 
cross  cropping  the  land ;  that  is,  taking  more  crops 
than  the  agreement  specifies;  in  fact,  breaking  the 
agreement  or  breaking  the  custom  of  the  country. 

There  is  considerable  delay,  however,  in  the  recovery 
of  compensation  for  the  dilapidations  ? — It  is  a  very 
nnsatisfkctory  mode  of  recovering  for  dilapidations. 

In  fact,  have  you  known  any  cases  where  the 
tenant  has  become  insolvent  after  having  committed 
considerable  dilapidations,  and  where  the  landlord 
has  found  himself  precluded  from  indemnity  by  other 
creditors  getting  the  stock  off  the  farmf^Yes,  I  have 
known  that. 

Therefore  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  dilapidations, 
ai  in  the  case  of  compensation  for  improvements,  some 
more  speedy  process  of  recovering  the  rights  of  parties 
is  required  ?— I  think  there  should  be  some  easy  pro- 
cess of  settiing  the  account  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  when  he  quits,  both  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
tenant  upon  the  landlord  for  the  capital  that  he  has 
invested,  and  also  for  the  injuries  that  he  may  liave 
done  the  estate  by  any  means  whatever. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  district  with  respect  to 
which  you  speak,  can  yon  form  any  opinion  of  wliat 
would  be  the  most  desirable  form  of  having  this  com- 
pensation for  dilapidations  or  improvements  assessed 
and  recovered  ?— I  think  there  is  no  such  lUcely  form  as 
having  them  assessed  by  arbitntion,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  arbitrators  and  an  umpire. 

Then  in  estimating  the  amount  of  dilapidations  and 
the  tillages  as  is  now  practised,  under  the  custom  of 
the  district  yon  speak  of,  ia  it  usual  for  the  arbitrators 


to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  items  upon  which  they 
have  based  their  valuation  ? — It  is  not ;  they  do  it  In  a 
very  unsatisfactory  way  according  to  my  opinion ;  they 
merely  state  that  the  valuation  of  the  way-going  crop 
amounts  to  so  much  money,  to  be  paid  on  such  a  day, 
as  the  first  payment. 

And  If  you  were  togivethedeclMon  of  those  arbitrators 
the  force  of  law,  should  you  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  them  arrange  their  valuation  according  to  a  more 
satisfactory  principle  ?— Yes ;  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  fair  statement  of  the  articles  that  are  to  be  compen- 
sated for,  and  of  the  injuries  the  tenant  may  have  done, 
and  a  fair  balance  of  the  items  mentioned,  with  the 
value  of  the  items  upon  their  valuations. 

So  that  in  case  either  party  thinks  himaelf 
aggrieved,  he  may  be  able  to  have  this  valuation 
revised  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner  ?— Yes ;  if  any 
such  error  was  made,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
revising  it. 

In  some  cases  where  disputes  arise  the  arbitrators 
have  fidled  to  appoint  an  umpire  ?— They  have. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  failure  as  that,  to  whom  would 
you  refer  the  final  decision  of  the  case ;  that  is,  to  what 
court?— I  do  not  know ;  there  ought  to  be  some  means 
of  having  an  umpire  eppointed ;  I  cannot  say  at  pre- 
sent what,  but  in  that  case  certainly  it  ought  not  to  foil 
to  the  ground.  There  ought  to  be  some  person,  or 
some  Irady  of  men,  having  the  power  of  appointing  an 
umpire. 

Do  you  intend  that  this  valuation  of  tiiose  items  shall 
extend,  not  only  to  the  tillages  and  the  way*going 
crops,  but  also  to  the  heavier  improvements  of  drain- 
ing, marling,  and  chalkhig? — I  certainly  do;  they  are 
very  expensive  improvements. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  separate  those 
heavier  and  more  expensive  improvements  from  the 
valuation  under  the  custom  as  it  now  exists  ?— I  think 
that  the  same  valuers  might  value  the  articles  under 
the  present  custom,  as  well  as  the  other  improvements ; 
I  think  one  valuation  might  do  for  the  whole. 

Who  would  yoa  consider  as  the  party  liable  for  the 
valuation,  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant  t— I 
should  consider  the  landlord,  or  the  land.  Sometimes 
it  may  happen  that  the  incoming  tenant  may  be  here 
to-day  and  gone  very  soon  after. 

You  state  the  landlord  or  the  land ;  do  you  mean  the 
landlord  himself,  which,  in  the  ease  of  a  lenant  for 
life,  would  mean  the  landlord's  personalty,  or  do  jou 
mean  the  estate  ?-»I  mean  the  estate. 

And  yon  are  aware  a  difficulty  might  occur  from  the 
laws  of  entail,  which  at  present  would  render  any 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  landlord,  who  was  only 
tenant  for  life,  invalid  after  his  death  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  that ;  it  may  be  so ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  But  I 
take  it  upon  tUs  ground,  that  if  a  tenant  made  100 
acres  of  land  worth  double  what  it  was  before,  I  think 
that  land  ought  to  be  liable  to  compensate  the  tenant 
for  such  an  outiay. 

You  apprehend  that  the  estate  should  be  liable  for  the 
Improvements  made  upon  it  ? — ^Yes,  It  would  be  like 
adding  so  much  more  land  to  it. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  You  have  stated,  that  in  your 
opinion  it  would  be  more  advisable  that  this  should  be 
done  by  legislation,  rather  than  by  private  agreement 
between  the  parties  ?— It  would  take  a  long  time  before 
such  private  agreements  would  be  entered  into ;  they 
would  go  on  as  they  are  (foing  on  for  a  long  period  be- 
fore they  would  be  granted. 

You  have  also  stated,  that  any  law  that  should  be 
made,  should  be  retrospective  as  well  as  prospeetive  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  I  thUik  It  should  commence  from 
the  present  time ;  it  would  be  unfair  otherwise. 
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It  if  oow  quite  clear  tliat  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
prospeetiTey  and  not  retrotpeetlTe  7 — ^Yes. 

Is  it  yoar  opinion  that  the  amoant  to  be  asseflsed 
ihodd  depend  upon  the  capital  expended  by  the  out- 
f^iog  tenant,  or  upon  the  advantage  derived  by  the 
iocomiog  tenant? — I  think  it  should  depend  upon  the 
expenses  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  that  is  upon  the  capital 
liid  cot. 

Whether  it  was  beneficially  expended  or  not?— An 
arbitrator  ought  to  have  the  power  to  award  compensa- 
tioii,  accordingly  as  the  money  had  been  Judiciously  or 
tfljudieiously  laid  out. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  law,  it  must  decide  whether  it  is  to 
be  DpoQ  the  capital  expended ;  or  would  you  leave 
It  to  decide  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  arbitrator  to 
settle  that  question?— I  think  it  jhould  be  left  to  the 
aihitrator. 

Which  is  your  opinion ;  should  it  be  upon  the  capital 
opeoded,  or  upon  the  benefit  to  the  man  coming  in  ? 
—I  think  it  ought  to  be  upon  the  capital  expended, 
vith  respect  to  marling,  draining,  and  such  like  im- 
provements :  it  would  be  according  to  the  time  that 
the  money  had  been  laid  out ;  if  the  land  had  been  im- 
prove4  ^  *ix  or  eight  or  ten  years,  I  consider  that  the 
tenin^  in  a  great  measure,  would  have  got  his  capital 
baeksgain. 

Too  have  stated,  that  in  your  district  of  the  East 
fiidfaig  of  Yorkshire,  chalking  the  thin  soils,  in  your 
•pinion,  would  not  be  beneficial?— I  think  it  would 
oot 

In  the  event  of  a  man  chalking  that  district  from  a 
mirtaken  Judgment,  ought  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay 
lor  thst  ?— I  tUnk  he  ooght  not 

That  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbitra- 
tor?-.! thfaik  it  should. 

Itien,  in  point  of  fiust,  the  principle  upon  which  the 
vsloatiott  should  be  made  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  die  irintiator,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  value  ?*- 
Yes,  I  think  so,  in  a  great  degree. 

What  period  ought  the  draining  to  be  paid  for  ? — I 
Bade  agreements  about  twelve  months  ago  for  three 
hm»  in  Holdemess.  Hie  landlord  had  not  the  means 
of  findiBg  tlie  money,  and  the  tenants  agrosd  that  they 
ihoold  find  tlie  tiles,  and  do  all  the  labour  under  my  in- 
spection, and  to  my  sati^ution :  if  they  remained  on 
thdr  respective  ftrms  for  seven  years  tliey  were  to 
litre  no  compensation  for  the  outlay;  but  on  quit- 
tiag  before  that  time  they  were  to  be  paid  for  a  portion 
of  d«  outlay,  according  to  the  number  of  years  unex- 
piieii. 

In  yoar  opinion  ought  tliat  to  be  fixed  by  law,  or  ought 
it  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrator  to  decide?— I  thhik  the 
princqple  shovdd  be  settled  by  law,  but  not  as  to  the 
saber  of  years. 

What  advantage  is  there  to  be  derived  from  the  law 
Mtdtng  tliese  matters  between  man  and  man,  instead  of 
their  being  settled  by  private  agreement  ?— It  would 
make  no  difference,  if  they  vrere  settled  either  way.  I 
helieve  if  the  tenant  could  have  any  security  that  he 
vonld  get  compensation,  it  would  not  be  tlie  law  that 
would  make  him  do  it  s  he  would  do  it  under  any  dr- 


What  is  tlie practioe  with  regard  to  buildings;  who 
rati  the  buildings  up  ?— The  tenant  does  nothing  but 
Keep  tiie  buildings  in  tenantable  repair,  and  the  same  with 
reipect  to  tfie  teoes  and  gates. 

Doeshefindany  materuds?-— No;  aU  that  belongs  to 
the  landlord.  The  painting,  the  mending  of  tiie  fbnoes, 
and  the  repairing  of  the  gates,  belongs  to  tlie  tenant ;  but 
if  any  new  gates  are  wanted  the  landlord  generally  finds 
ttem. 

In  the  ease  of  new  roofings  will  the  Isndlord  do 
t^?— iU  to  tlie  new  loofh,  the  agreement  says  the. 


tenant  is  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair ;  mab  walla, 
main  timber,  and  damage  by  fire  and  tempest,  only  ex- 
cepted. 

In  your  opinion  should  the  law  that  is  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  your  judgment,  made  for  the  future,  over-ride 
private  agreements  or  not? — ^Tbe  private  agreements, 
and  the  customs  which  I  have  stated  as  to  the  way-going 
crops,  I  think  the  tenants  ought  still  to  retain  them, 
because  they  have  purchased  them  at  some  time,  and 
they  ought  to  have  compensation  beyond  that  for  aU 
outlays. 

To  put  the  case  clearly,  supposing  a  law  were  made 
that  tM  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  receive  money  for 
marling,  draining,  chalking,  or  fendng,  as  you  have 
stated,  and  the  fiirm  was  let  to  him  upon  a  low  rent, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  make  tiiose  improvements 
upon  a  term  of  years,  should  the  law  over-ride  that 
agreement  ?— No ;  he  would  get  compensation  under  the 
agreement. 

llien  private  sgreements  ought  not  to  be  over-ridden 
by  the  law  ?— Not  in  that  case ;  it  would  be  unfidr  if  they 


Mr.  Hattkr.]  You  say  that  the  principal  portion  of 
the  land  is  let  under  yearly  agreement  ? — ^Yes. 

niere  are  some  cases  where  there  is  no  agreement  at  all 
in  writing  ?— Yes,  a  great  number. 

When  there  is  no  agreement  in  writing,  is  the  custom 
such  as  you  have  specified  ?— It  is. 

So  that  the  custom  exists,  independently  of  the 
agreement? — It  does;  it  makes  very  little  difierenoe 
whether  a  man  has  an  agreement  or  not,  the  custom 
decides. 

Then  the  agreements  you  have  alluded  to  are  rather 
expreaaiveof  the  custom ?•— Yes;  they  particularise  the 
custom. 

That  custom  arose,  did  it  not,  firom  the  supposed  jus- 
tice to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  upon  the  existence  of 
it  ?— Yes ;  no  doubt  it  did. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  if  that  custom 
wUdi  now  exists  was  extended  in  the  manner  vou 
mention,  that  the  extension  of  that  custom  would  be 
also  beneficial  to  both  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

The  alteration  you  propose  in  the  custom  vrould  pro- 
ceed upon  the  same  principle  of  justice  to  the  landlord 
and  to  tiie  tenant  ?— It  would. 

Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  arbitrators  coming  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  amount  they  would  have  to 
assess  between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant,  if  that 
principle  were  to  be  adopted? — I  think  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  indeed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
present  custom  that  prevails  in  the  East  Riding  was  an 
admirable  custom  at  one  time ;  but  since  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  introductiou  of  bone  manures  and 
the  use  of  cake,  I  think  that  the  custom  wants  extend- 
ing, and  oompensation  making,  in  order  to  induce  people 
to  take  the  advantsge  of  improving  their  lands  by  those 
means. 

You  believe  that,  as  that  custom  became  law  from  the 
then  state  of  husbandry,  as  the  state  of  husbandry  is  al- 
tered it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  another  custom 
consistent  with  the  existing  state  of  husbandry  ? — Fifty 
or  60  years  ago  it  was  a  very  good  custom ;  it  is  not  ex- 
tensive enough  at  present. 

In  your  recollection  has  the  custom  varied  at  all  ?— 
Very  little. 

It  has  been  the  constant  custom  during  the  period  of 
your  practioe  ? — It  has. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLB.]  You  have  stated  that  in  any  legisla- 
tive interference  between  landlord  and  tenant,  you  do  not 
propose  it  to  be  retrospective  ?-— I  do  not. 

And  you  have  also  said  that  no  wise  man  would  lay 
out  money  unleaa  hte  had  security  fbr  it  ?— I  have. 
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Why  then  oftnnot  a  temtnt,  in  hiring  a  farai  from  a 
landlord  wte  has  the  control  over  bis  own  estate,  make 
such  agreements  with  him  in  hiring  that  farm,  as  to 
secure  him  in  the  onthij  of  any  capital  be  may  make  ? — I 
know  some  Tery  good  landlords,  and  yet  they  do  not 
wish  to  break  in  upon  the  present  customs.  I  hare  had 
tenants  appUed  to  me  to  hare  those  customs  introdnosd ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  it  to  the  landlords,  but  witbont 
ewsci* 

Bttt  a  tcBant  having  bis  BHmsy  in  bk  band,  an4  going 
to  hire  a  farm,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him  dictating  to 
that  landlord  upon  what  terms  be  will  take  bis  fsrm  ?— 
Tbe  kadk)rd  woakl  not  let  it  on  terma  dictated  to  bin 
by  a  tenant. 

Tbsa  he  need  not  take  it? — Certainly  not. 

Tboi  tm  mjnry  would  be  done  to  the  tenanit  ?-*Yea, 
there  would  be  iojnry  done  to  the  tenant  if  boeonld  not 
get  alsrm. 

Chairman.]  You  spoke  of  some  land  you  bad  greatly 
improved,  wUdi  yon  had  made  into  a  form  when  it  was 
no  farm  before ;  was  it  your  own  land  ^— No,  it  belonged 
to  Mr.  Clough,  a  banker  at  York. 

Have  yon  a  lease  npon  it  ?— I  did  not  take  it,  but  1  im- 
proved  it  for  the  laniUord,  and  1  let  it  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Cloagb's  tenants. 

Did  it  remunerate  yon?-' It  cost  ;^16  an  acre  im- 
proving} it  wsa  not  worth  on*  pcany  belMre,  and  I  let  it 
for  27s.  an  acre. 

Yon  bavo  been  aaked  abont  ehalkiwg  the  wolds,  and 
yon  have  slated  that  soose  ef  tbe  IsmI  is  improved  by 
ebaUting,  and  some  not  i  are  yon  of  opinion  that  a  man 
who  had  to  chalk  in  the  first  instance  on  his  own  aeeonnl, 
wenU  ba  likeiy  t»  make  any  mistake  so  to  what  part  of 
the  laasd  re^nirad  chalking,  aid.  what  did  not?-*!  tbksk 
he  would  not. 

That  ia  thovongUy  weU  ii»dsrstood>~Yea,  tbat  is 
thorong^  well  usideistood. 

Yon  have  spoken  as  to  the  posiibiUty  oi  making  pri- 
vate sgreementa  for  tboee  parpeeea  between  the  landkird 
and  the  tenant ;  yon  have  not  investigated  the  legal  qnea- 
tionaa  to  what  partiee  are  ciqpable  ol  making  tboee  sgree* 
mento  ? — ^Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Newdegate.]  You  say  that  some  draining  has 
oeen  done  in  that  distvfet  yen  speak  of ;  baa  it  been  well 
done?— No,  it  baa  been  generally  badly  done. 

And  supposing  the  drainage  to  be  badly  dene,  wonld 
yea  give,  under  the  circumstances  of  making  theee  bad 
drains,  any  oompensation  to  the  man  who  made  them  ? — 
Na,  I  wonld  not  give  any  compensation  if  he  did  tbsm 
badly,  eaoept  the  expense  of  the  tiles,  beenase  in  that  mac 
tfaekbooria^loet. 

If  a  man  threw  away  capital  and  labonr  npon  hia  form, 
yon  wonld  not  entitle  him  to  recover  a  fotteampoMatitn 
for  it  ?— No,  I  weidd  not. 


EMenci  of  Mr.  John  OtrrnwAiTE. 

Chairman.]  Yon  and  your  brother  are  practical 
farmers  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  ?^Yes. 

In  what  neighbonrhood  1— Near  to  Catterick  Bridge. 

You  have  obtained  the  prixe  of  the  Yorkshire  Somety 
for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  that  district  ?— Yea,  in  the 
year  1844. 

What  description  of  land  do  yon  occupy  ? — ^Mine  is 
partly  gravel,  but  probably  one-four^  part  is  strong 
soil,  soil  that  was  not  at  all  adapted  £ar  growing  any  gieen 
crops  till  it  was  thoroughly  drained. 

What  ia  the  extent  of  the  form?— Four  hnndred  and 
eighty-five  acres. 

The  strong  land  was  not  pvodoctive  when  yon  first 
took  it?— Mv  fatber  took  H  in  1812,  and  then  be  used 
to  cut  a  bend  rid^  aomg  the  aiddla  ^  th«  field,  and 


one  part  of  the  field  he  sowed  with  grain  cropiL  aad  the 
other  would  remain  open  fallow  in  small  rifles ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  water  was  waahed  off  ^snrfoce  of 
the  land,  and  delivered  itself  into  the  low  lend  and  went 
away  in  the  gravel  \  there  was  no  draming  previooB  to 
tbattiase. 

Have  yon  improved  that  land  yoorself  ?*-Ye8. 

In  what  way  ? — By  drainage :  there  was  no  menna  of 
getting  the  water  away  without  taking  it  throngb  an  open 
cnfc  for  two  ndles  to  the  river,  wbioh  wonld  be  an  cnor- 
motts  expense ;  we  have  drained  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm  by  making  what  we  call  swallows,  digging  dovm  a 
bde  in  the  land  mto  the  gravel  where  there  have  been 
nmtorida  to  make  tlie  road,  and  nothing  but  day  or 
gravel  without  any  soU  amongst  it;  and  when  we  came 
to  dig  into  tbat,  we  filled  it  np  with  atones,  and  delivered 
our  water  into  those  places,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  wbdle 
of  the  water  in  the  sfamig  land  in  tbat  way. 

Can  yon  pen  sheep  on  yonr  strong  land  ?— Yea,  qnite 
the  same  as  the  other  part  of  the  form. 

Have  yon  need  artificial  manure  and  artificial  food  fiar 
cattle  ?^-Yes,  for  these  last  fcsn  yearai  I  have  expended 
npwarda  of  j(^60  a  year  for  artificial  ntsnnre. 

And  artifieial  food  ?-*Yes,  abent  £100  a  yMur  I  pay 
on  the  average  for  tbat ;  firom  that  to  j^lM. 

Do  you  keep  beasts  ?— Yes,  I  feed  a  good  many 
in  the  stalls  in  the  foMvards. 

Yon  have  heard  the  last  witeesa  describe  the 
between  ontgoing  end  ineomiing  tsnante  in  the  Eaat 
Riding ;  are  the  customs  the  same  in  the  north  ?•— Not 
encUy ;  the  custom  genersliy  in  onr  county  ia  ooe- 
third  away,  but  there  is  partially  in  a  fow  inatanoea  wbcve 
the  person  has  two-thirdaof  tbeway-goiagerop ;  and  wfaeie 
he  baa  that  two-tbirda,  generally  their  agremnnnt  ia,  tiiat 
they  do  not  pay  any  offstend ;  they  baive  it  dear.  In 
99  ottt  of  100  cases,  the  tenant  that  leavea  the  fium  has 
one-third  of  the  lend  away,  by  paying  the  aveng;n  rent 
of  the  rest  part  of  the  farm. 

It  is  a  Lady-day  entry  t— On  the  IStbofMay;  it  is 
Candtemea  for  the  ploughing  land,  that  ia  the  Idtli  of 
Febtnary,  the  entry  npon  the  ploagbing  gencratty,  what 
the  incoming  tenant  haa  to  take,  sod  then  all  the 
meadow  land  and  grass  ia  entered  npon  till  the  13tk  of 
May;  they  go  with  that,  the  fitli  of  April,  witb  the  pan- 
tare  land. 

Whom  does  the  dung  belong  to?--It  belonga  to  tiie 
ontgoing  tenant  np  to  a  eertain  tiaae ;  there  are  different 
egisemento ;  there  has  been  a  very  great  abnae  lately 
where  there  hes  been  no  agreement  s  up  to  theae  laat  few 
years  back  it  was  the  custom  for  the  outgoing  trnil  to 
have  it  to  Martinmae ;  some  people  elaun  It  later  than 
tbat. 

Speaking  of  the  dnng-heapa  on  the  form  ^— Tbey  be- 
long to  the  incoming  tenant  after  such  a  period. 

To  wliat  did  your  former  answer  ap^y  ?— To  the  time 
bow  hmg  the  tenant  bad  the  manure  up  to ;  that  vmn  ttie 
qoestion  I  understood  that  was  asked,  **  What  period  did 
tiie  incoming  tenant  ehmn  the  manure  firem  ?"  and  I  aaid 
it  differed.  They  have  it  in  some  inatanoea  np  to  one 
period,  and  in  soom  easea  up  to  another. 

If  the  ontgoing  tenant  baa  the  dnng  to  n  oattain 
period,  how  does  he  apply  it. — ^To  his  away-goin|f  crop. 

Then  the  remainder  of  the  dnng  belongs  to  the  in- 
coming  tenant .> — Yea;   it   beloogs  to  tbs  innonaing 


Does  the  outgoing  tenant  receive  any 
for  the  hnprovement  of  that  dnng  by  any  oH«cakebn  may 
have  given  to  hie  cafttk.'—NotUag  whatever ;  and  in  nanny 
inrtaneee  the  tenant  leaving  the  turn  wHl  takm  n  wery 
greet  advantage,  wbiek  ia  an  injnry  both  to  the  tend- 
lord  and  incoming  tenant,  by  leaving  all  bis  straw  nnd 
notaaakingitBtoaMnnreatalltthaiistelhelMt  ynar 
•Aei]wb«idMewitlith»Mnttii^  ivMb  ho  giwrnily 
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kijs  itt  hetM  tm  tiM  tesr  MhmAng,  Tha  busomfing  te- 
nsnt  Imw  in  thoM  mitmoM  Bif&Dg  to  begin  iHCh  but 
wnst  no  ttsjr  nny. 

Have  you  expended  money  in  anj  other  improvements 
betMefl  note  yon  faore  nMntiened  7-^Ye« ;  I  hsre  bnilt 
a  great  deal  at  my  own  eipenae,  merel  j  the  materials 
being  fonnd  br  the  landlm.  I  hare  eiwtod  bnildinga 
for  eattte,  ibm  tanks  to  take  the  urine  ont  of  the  ibid 
yards. 

iTBac  nsfo  those  buliwi^^  and  nnnrorements  cost 
yon?— «-I  should  fhfaik  I  hate  paid  not  less  than  jfl50 
for  expenses  in  that  way.  It  was  a  enstomary  thing, 
when  iny  IMier  took  the  farm,  to  keep  all  the  eatde  ont- 
door,  that  is,  in  the  pastore,  and  they  palled  the  tnmfps 
off  and  laid  then  in  the  meadow  field  and  pastnre  Isnd  ; 
bnC  now  we  do  not  do  it  In  the  pastnre  land  at  all,  we 
bare  K  rilin  flw  M6  yard. 

When  TOO  say  keepfaig  the  eattle  ont«door,  yon  mean 
keeping  ttem  in  the  fiel£  F-^Tes ;  ottt  of  doors. 

1>o  yon  think  if  the  tenant!  of  the  North  Rfdiog  at 
Yorkshire  had  compensation  for  improvements,  there  is 
mneh  room  fer  improvement  to  be  made  in  oonseonenee  ? 
— ^Tes.  I  have  travelled  through  many  eonnties,  and 
there  ii  none  more  eapaMe  of  fanprovement  than  York- 
shire.  There  is  some  of  the  wtrj  worst  farming  in  onr 
■^gnbovrhood,  which  ariies  entirely  from  tiie  want  of 
oompenaation ;  I  can  mention  one  ease  in  pardeidar, 
wliero  Cnere  wta  a  large  ptopfietor,  wiio  happened  to  be 
a  faidy,  and  to  one  ofW  tenants  I  said,  "  What  is  the 
reaaoB  that  yovr  farm  is  so  badly  ftumed  ?''  and  hesaid, 
'*  Shr,  I  can  give  a  good  reason  for  that ;  €be  last  seven 
or  eight  years  we  have  expected  the  landlady  to  die," 
and  be  said,  therefore  thej  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
land  {  he  was  qnite  certain  that  when  they  got  a  f^rrii 
landlord  they  wonld  be  elttier  tamed  off  or  have  the  rent 
advanced,  and  they  were  ezpeetinr  every  year  to  be  the 
last :  that  land  was  only  worth  half  its  vahie,  it  had  got 
into  sneh  a  bad  state. 

Have  yon  not  a  good  dealof  nndrained  land  in  Cleve- 
land ? — ^T et,  there  is  a  great  deal  there  that  b  nndrsined, 
and  a  great  deal  in  onr  neighbonrhood  not  drained  that 
is  eapme  of  growing  better  crops,  and  tiiere  is  a  great 
deal  of  nndrained  land  at  Cleveland  that  is  capable  of 
great  improvements  in  draining ;  I  do  not  Uiink  it  wonld 
be  some  psrt  of  it  conveitlble  to  growing  green  crops. 

Is  not  ffae  old  coarse  of  hvsbandry  two  white  crops 
and  a  fitllow  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  costom,  even  npon  very 
good  soil,  only  prodncing  excellent  grain  erops,  a  naked 
fallow  and  two  white  crops  again ;  it  gete  poorer  every 
year. 

Have  yea  any  donbt  if  that  land  In  yovr  neighbonr- 
hood were  drained,  it  would  be  capable  of  being  ealti- 
vated  to  a  profit  and  widk  advantage,  as  yon  have 
enMivated  year  own  Ihrm  ?— Yes ;  I  hate  no  doabt  it  is 
capable  of  great  improvement;  it  wonld  be  a  great 
beiieflt  to  the  proprietor  and  to  the  tenant-ftirmer,  and 
the  labonren  as  well ;  all  parties  wonM  be  greatly  pro- 
fited by  the  improvemente  Chat  might  be  nnuie,  ff  the 
tenant  had  only  oompmsatlon  for  the  ottthiy. 

Are  the  farms  m  the  North  Rldnig  generally  on  lease 
or  yearly  hoKBng  .'•*-From  year  to  year  generafiy ;  there 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  leases,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  many;  they  ssem  to  wish  to  back  eat  of 
leases ;  on  three  or  fonr  estetes  that  are  near  to  ns, 
leases  have  been  oflered,  and  very  few  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  they  said  they  would  rather  have 
compeitsatlon ;  ftom  the  sCato  things  were  in,  they  did  not 
Hke  to  look  ferwatd  for  20  yean;  they  wonld  rather 
improve  the  land,  and  be  rseompensed  if  anything  oe* 
curtea  Ihey  did  not  feresae. 

As  a  pfnetlou  farmer  which  do  yon  flncBne  to,  leaso  or 
yearly  holding  with  tenant-right?— I  wonld  not  ttkt  a 
iMse;  I  would  rather  haire ft  ftom  ywf  fo  yesr  wi^ 


compensation.  I  have  been  invariably  fonnd  fault  with 
by  my  neighboars,  saying,  they  wondered  I  shonld  lay 
ont  the  money  I  have  done  on  the  fi^rm,  as  I  did  not 
know  how  long  I  had  to  continue  ;  bat  I  have  no  doubt 
a  great  many  of  my  neiabbourB,  if  they  had  compensa- 
tion, wonld  be  glad  to  follow  my  example  if  they  only 
had  the  certainty  of  it. 

Mr.  Denison.]  As  yon  say  these  improvements  wonld 
be  good  for  the  landlord,  good  for  the  tenant,  and  good 
for  the  labonrer^  how  comes  it  that  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant have  not  made  agreemente  for  making  a  fair  allow- 
ance ?— It  has  been  a  customary  thing  in  Yorkshire  for 
the  landlord  to  have  a  certain  agreement  drawn  up,  that 
was  for  not  properly  cropping,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
alter  those  agreemente.  I  brieve,  in  general,  they  wish 
to  go  on  in  a  sinular  way  that  things  were  going  on  in 
their  grandfathen'  time. 

Then,  although  there  are  examples  such  as  you  have 
set  yourself,  and  although  the  opinions  of  intelligent 
fermera  incline  the  same  way,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  landlords  and  tenants  coming  to  an  under- 
standing upon  these  matten,  and  making  mutual  agree- 
mente  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  :  I  do  not  see  the 
sUffhtest  possible  dianee  of  that. 

Then  you  think  that  this  end,  which  yon  consider  to  be 
desirable  for  all  parties,  will  not  be  accomplished  without 
there  is  some  interference  by  law  ? — No ;  my  opinion  is, 
that  it  will  never  be  accomplished  without  an  interfer- 
ence by  law,  not  in  all  oases ;  it  might  be  in  some,  but 
very  few. 

Since  you  begun  improving,  and  since  farming  has 
made  progress,  has  the  tenant-right  made  progress  also 
in  Yorkshire^  as  it  has  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  places ; 
for  instance,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  use  of  artificial 
manure  and  oil-cake  lias  extended,  a  claim  to  the  tenant 
in  that  country  has  extended  also,  and  grown  into  a  cus- 
tom ?— Not  in  Yorkshire ;  it  has  not  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  instance. 

As  far  as  the  custom  of  the  country  goes,  would  a  te- 
nant who  had  laid  out  money  in  artificial  manure  or  in 
oil-cake,  get  nothing  more  than  be  would  have  done  20 
yean  ago  ? — Not  a  bit ;  nothing  whatever.  I  should 
not,  if  I  left  my  farm  this  year,  get  a  sixpence,  without 
it  was  that  the  landlord  wished  to  give  it.  I  do  not  • 
think  that  I  should  get  anything  at  all.  I  no  not  know 
an  instance  where  an  individual  in  onr  county  has  got 
anything  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HsNLEr.]  Yon  have  stated  that  you  would  not 
take  a  lease  under  existing  circumstances?— I  would 
rattier  ferm  from  year  to  year  if  I  was  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  outlav  that  I  might  make ;  that  is, 
improvementa  that  I  had  not  derived  the  full  advantage 
from. 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  laid  out  your  money 
witiiont  any  security  by  lease  or  costom  .'—Yes. 

If  you  wished  to  give  up  your  farm  it  would  be  because 
it  wn  no  longer  profitable  to  you  .'—Certainly,  if  I  was 
to  give  it  up  that  would  be  the  case ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  one  reason  probable  for  my  laying  out  the  money 
was  ttiat  I  calculated  upon  this ;  I  began  with  my  first 
landlord,  the  Ute  Duke  of  Leeds,  knowing  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  discharging  his  tenanta,  and  there- 
fore I  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  improving  that 
property. 

You  have  said  that  vour  neighboura,  like  yourself, 
were  not  disposed  to  take  leases?— No. 

What  is  the  reason  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  secure 
themselves  by  leases  ?— They  say  it  is  a  long  time  to  look 
forward  to  20  years,  and  on  the  smaller  farms  some  of 
them  hereafter,  if  they  improved  in  their  condition,  might 
wish  to  embark  in  a  larger  one,  and  to  take  a  bigger 
farm  as  tiiey  got  into  better  circumstances,  and  on  that 
.acccnmt  they  wonld  not  lik0  to  be  tied  down  for  the 
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tenn  of  19  or  21  yean  by  lease ;  they  would  rather  be  at 
liberty. 

Does  the  apprehension  of  a  change  in  the  times  operate 
to  prevent  any  persons  wishing  to  take  leases  ? — ^There 
is  something  in  that ;  a  good  many  have  a  fear  that  free 
trade  might  affect  the  farming  interests  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  that  account  I  think  the  risk  ought  to  be  with  the 
proprietor,  and  not  the  occupier. 

You  think  that  the  risk  should  be  upon  the  proprietor 
of  the  expenditure  of  capital,  which  is  speculatiTe  ? — 
Capital  laid  out  in  improvements  that  are  not  exhausted 
is  not ;  probably  if  a  person  wished  to  occupy  his  farm, 
and  he  improved  it  very  much  by  different  artificial  ma- 
nures, although  he  has  improved  the  land  he  does  not 
wish  to  make  any  claim  upon  those  improvements  that 
are  nearly  exhausted. 

If  the  experiment  was  unprofitable  to  the  tenant,  and 
it  was  unprofitable  to  him  to  hold  the  farm  in  spite  of  his 
outlay,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  some- 
body else  to  bear?— No;  I  think  that  if  there  were 
certain  valuers  set  apart,  they  would  be  better  able  to 
judge  whether  a  man  had  laid  out  the  capital  judiciously 
or  not. 

Supposing  from  a  change  of  times  the  land  could  not 
be  cultivated  to  advantage,  it  would  be  no  benefit  to  any- 
body then  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  certainly,  but  there  is 
very  little  land  but  what  it  is  probably  as  profitable  to 
cultivate  as  to  let  it  lie  dormant. 

Yon  say  that  the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  are 
afraid  of  taking  leases  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  times  ? — Yes. 

Was  your  original  holding  by  lease  or  upon  yearly 
tenure  ?— Always  from  year  to  year. 

Have  you  made  any  endeavour  with  your  landlord  to 
secure  yourself  by  clauses  in  your  agreement  ? — None 
whatever. 

Therefore  you  do  not  know  whether  the  landlord  would 
Unnt  them  or  not  ? — I  never  asked  him  such  a  question ; 
but  it  is  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  rest  part  of 
his  estate,  therefore  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  wish  to 
make  any  arrangement  with  me ;  my  opinion  is,  that 
my  landlord  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection 
to  any  rule  to  be  laid  down  by  Government  to  bind 
both  parties ;  it  would  be  to  his  interest  quite  as  much  as 
mine. 

You  say  that  you  have  introduced  a  new  system  of 
improvements,  or  of  spirited  husbandry,  and  that  yon 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  your  landlord  to 
secure  you  by  clauses  in  the  agreement  ? — ^When  I  ob- 
tained the  prize  my  landlord  made  me  a  present  of  ;^50  ; 
he  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  recompense  me  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  expense  of  what  I  had  done ;  but  that 
it  was  a  little  encouragement. 

The  instan  j  that  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee, 
of  the  large  estate  that  suffered  in  your  opinion  from 
the  want  of  the  power  of  compensation,  you  said  was  let 
at  half  its  value  ? — There  are  some  farms  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  question  alludes  to  this  one  estate? — ^Yea,  it  was 
so ;  indeed  it  must  have  been  let  at  j  less  than  its 
value,  because  alterations  in  the  rent  had  never  taken 
place,  perhaps,  for  th  last  century.  It  was  worth  more 
in  its  poor  state  than  probably  it  was  let  for ;  but  it 
was  not  anything  like  its  real  value,  if  it  had  been  well 
farmed. 

Do  you  think  it  was  an  injury  to  the  tenant  to  hold  that 
estate  at  half  rent  ? — ^Yes,  the  tenants  could  not  have 
farmed  it  at  all,  if  they  had  been  paying  the  vslue  of  the 
land,  in  the  way  it  was  farmed. 

Was  it  sn  injury  to  the  tenants  holding  the  estate  at 
half  rent? — No,  it  was  not  an  injury  to  the  tenants 
holding  at  half  rent ;  but  certainly  they  could  not  have 
fiirmed  it  in  the  wa^  it  waf  done,  if  it  had  beea  let  at  its 


full  value;  the  idea  of  their  iisniuiigit  waf  fa&tfaiawmy, 
they  knew  that  it  was  within  its  value,  and  they  were 
sure  it  would  be  advanced  when  they  got  a  change  of  land. 
lord. 

If  they  had  had  to  pay  a  higher  rent  they  might  luiTe 
made  it  produce  more  money  ? — They  would  not  have 
had  such  a  fear  of  any  change  then. 

You  stated  positively,  in  your  judgment,  it  waa  let  at 
half  the  value  } — Something  near  to  that ;  I  beUeve  there 
have  been  many  instances  where  fSarma  have  oome  into 
different  hands,  where  the  rents  have  been  raiaed  upon  the 
tenants ;  and  where  a  change  has  taken  place,  the  rent 
has  been  advanced  about  one-third  more  than  what  it 
originally  was. 

On  that  same  estate  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  same  land. 

In  spite  of  the  seven  years'  deterioration  they  have 
still  run  it  out  for  the  seven  years,  you  aay? — ^Yes,  tbej 
have  run  it  out ;  and  aa  I  mentioned,  they  nid  tiiey 
had  been  lookmg  the  hut  seven  or  eight  years  for  the 
death  of  the  landlady,  and  the  farm  being  taken  away 
from  them. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  a  tenant  aecnring  himaelf  by 
agreement,  if  the  landlord  be  willing,  and  has  the  power 
to  grant  it  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  is  great  difficolty ;  I  do 
not  think  they  would  take  them  generally. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  a  tenant  aeeuring  himaelf  by 
agreement,  if  the  landlord  be  willing,  and  haa  the  power 
to  grant  it .' — ^Yea ;  it  would  be  better  if  a  general  kw 
were  laid  down ;  it  would  create  probably  a  bad  feding, 
if  they  had  to  call  in  arbitrators  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  aa  if  it  were  a  general 
law. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  a  tenant  securing  himaelf  by 
agreement,  if  the  landlord  be  willing,  and  has  the  power 
to  grant  it  ? — If  he  were  willing  it  would  not  be  so  un- 
pleasant ;  but  it  would  be  more  unpleasant  than  if  it  waa 
provided  for  by  a  regular  rule  laid  down  by  law. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question ;  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  a  tenant  securing  himself  by  agreement  if  the 
landlord  be  willing,  and  has  the  power  to  grant  it  ?— -I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  if  the  landlord  be  willing  to  do 
so ;  I  would  rather  have  it  laid  down  by  law,  and  to  have 
certain  arbitrators  set  apart  to  settle  the  question  between 
them. 

Would  you  have  the  arbitratora  appointed  by  law  as 
well  aa  the  power  to  value  ? — ^Yea,  I  should  reoommend 
that  those  men  should  be  set  apart  in  every  district,  and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  interfere  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

Who  should  appoint  them,  in  your  opinion?— I 
think  they  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Jjegtalatare, 
certainly. 

Would  you  have  the  namea  of  the  persons  put  into  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — No,  they  might  die  off;  but  then 
others  could  be  appointed,  the  same  as  in  other  caaea. 

Who  do  you  think  ought  to  have  the  appointment  ?~ 
I  think  the  same  party  that  made  the  law. 

That  would  be  the  Parliament  ? — Yes. 
T' Would  you  have  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  paaaed 
every  time  a  man  dies  ?-~>No,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  any  neeeaai^  for  that ;  but  there  most 
be  an  appointment  and  different  alterations  when  a 
man  died  off,  or  a  man  might  get  to  be  not  fit  for  that 
business. 

Who,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  the  parties  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  ? — I  think  Parliament. 

Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  Aet  of 
Parliament  unon  every  death  taking  place  ?— No,  be- 
cause it  would  not  require  an  Act  any  more  than  it  does 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  other  appointment;  a 
person  could  be  appointed  without  a  fresh  Aet  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

^yhom  by  ? — Br  GoTeifuoQenti 
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Tott  think  the  appointment  of  the  trbttntor  ihonld 
be  in  the  GoTernment?— Yet,  if  the  Gofemment  made 
that  Act,  it  ihonld  be  in  their  handa  to  appoint  thoae 

people. 

In  your  opinion  ahonld  the  Act  of  the  Legislatnra  be 
retn»p«ctiTe  aa  well  as  prospective  ?— No,  I  think  not ; 
I  Uuok  it  should  be  from  the  time  of  the  paiaing  of  the 
Act* 

For  the  Aihire  ?— -Yes,  for  the  future. 

la  jour  opinion  ahoold  it  OTer-ride  private  agreements 
ornotr— Only  agreements  from  year  to  year;  iftbey 
wen  on  a  lease  it  is  a  different  matter ;  probably  a  man 
has  been  getting  the  advantage  who  has  a  lease  for  the 
tme  previous. 

It  should  over-ride  agreementa  from  year  to  year?^ 
All  private  agreements,  if  only  firom  year  to  year. 

Sbould  the  tenant  and  landlord  have  the  power  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  if  they  choose, 
bf  agreement  ? — No,  if  that  was  the  case  it  would  not 
do  lay  good ;  it  wonld  be  better,  if  it  was  general,  to  act 
io  all  esses. 

Mr.  NiWDBOATc]  Do  yon  think  it  is  the  general 
opinion  among  the  tenantry  of  your  district,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  some  persons  appointed  to  assess 
the  compenaation;  m  fiict  to  remime  the  yearly 
H^vnMnts  between  landlord  and  tenant  throughout 
the  vbole  district  ?— I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
qoestioB. 

Yon  thought  it  desirable,  yon  said,  that  there  should 
be  some  parties  appointed  with  power  to  award  com- 
pensation, and  entirelv  reframe  the  terms  upon  which 
yorij  tenures  are  held  ?— Yes,  at  present  that  is  what 
is  required  to  give  compensation  to  the  landlord,  pro- 
vided there  is  any  dilapidations ;  but  providing  then  is 
anything  done  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  which  he  has 
not  got  his  oapital  out  of,  the  tenant  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  getting  it  back  again ;  that  appointment 
*bonld  be  on  behalf  of  both  parties,  that  they  should  de- 
ode  00  behalf  of  the  proprietor  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
theoocnpier. 

Would  not  the  effect  of  that  be,  that  these  public 
officers  would,  in  fact,  have  the  letting  of  the  whole  land 
is  erery  reqwct  except  the  amount  of  rent? — ^No,  they 
voold  only  have  to  do  that  whera  thero  was  a  claim ;  if 
tbere  wu  an  agreement  of  tenancy,  and  both  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord  were  satisfied  with  each  other,  they  need 
not  call  a  man  in  to  arrange  at  all  if  they  were  both 
^reeable ;  it  would  only  be  where  there  was  dissatisfkc- 
tioB  between  the  two  parties. 

Sappose  the  landlord  and  tenant  had  made  an  agree- 
ment between  them,  at  the  commencement  of  a  tenancy, 
containing  certain  stipulations  for  improvements,  and 
cvtun  conditions  upon  which  the  dilapidations  should 
^  paid  for,  and  those  two  parties,  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord, subsequently  quarrelled,  would  you  enable  this 
poblic  officer  to  come  in  to  set  aaide  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  with  respect  to  im- 
prorement  and  dilapidations,  and  decide  according  to 
MBie  rule  to  be  laid  down  by  Parliament  ? — It  depends 
npon  whether  those  partiea  after  the  period  when  the  act 
pssaed  made  a  private  agreement  between  each  other.  I 
do  not  see  why  Government  should  interfiBre  with  that  if 
It  be  made  bindmg. 

Yon  mean  this :  that  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  just 
|bat  where  a  private  agreement  existed  between  yourself, 
for  instance,  and  your  landbrd,  that  any  third  party 
ibonld  come  in  and  make  an  arrangement  between  you 
upon  different  terms  ? — ^Not  if  the  agreement  waa  made 
•fter  the  act  was  paased ;  if  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tewnt  were  agreeable  to  make  a  private  agreement  be- 
tween each  other,  or  to  abide  by  that  agreement,  on 
itanps,  so  aa  to  be  bfaiding,  my  opmion  is  that  this  law 
there  shoiUd  not  huterfere. 


Then  would  you  have  it  interfera  in  the  ease  of  an 
agreement  now  exiating  between  landlord  and  tenant  that 
is  binding ;  would  you  allow  those  partiea  to  come  in 
and  interfere  in  any  agreement  which  might  exist  between 
you  and  your  landlord  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  ? — ^Yes ;  I  would  set  all  the  agreements  Uiat  were 
made  prerious  to  this  time  aside. 

You  would  completely  remove  all  agreements  ?— Yes, 
all ;  if  the  tenant  and  landlord  wished  to  come  in  aftor- 
waxds,  then  they  should  abide  by  their  o?m  agreement ; 
but  if  a  provision  wss  made  for  both  parties,  the  la  id- 
lord  is  insured  not  to  have  his  land  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  and  the  tenant  is  insured  for  improvement  he 
has  made  and  not  got  back  the  value  of  again ;  then 
I  think  after  that  provision  was  made,  if  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  against  his  own  interest  he  must  abide  by  it. 

Do  you  think  the  opinion  is  general,  among  the  te- 
nantry of  your  district,  that  a  law  should  be  made  which 
should  set  aside  all  the  existing  agreements  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  where  they  are  for  yearly  tenure  ?— 
Yes,  to  a  certainty ;  that  has  been  spoken  of  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  that  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  have  in  Lincolnshire.  I  heard  some  of 
our  tenant  farmers  say,  the  other  day,  when  they  spoke 
of  Lincolnshire  being  better  farmed  ^n  Yorkshiro,  they 
said  there  was  no  wonder  about  it ;  that  they  should  like 
to  have  the  advantage  derived  by  the  tenant  there ;  if  he 
expended  his  capital  in  bones  and  guano,  and  artificial 
manures  of  different  descriptions,  and  cake  for  his  cattle, 
he  got  remunerated  for  all  that  he  had  not  received  benefit 
from,  when  he  left ;  and  on  that  account  if  they  had  the 
same  opportunity  no  doubt  it  would  be  carried  out  in  our 
county. 

You  wish  that  all  existing  agreements,  from  the 
passing  of  Uie  Act,  shall  be  swept  away,  and  to  establish 
by  law  some  practice  that  would  be  assimilated  to  the 
customs  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes ;  no  doubt  of  it,  for  this 
reason :  if  the  existing  agreements  were  to  go  on,  the 
tenant  would  not  wish  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  lan^ord, 
who  might  say,  we  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  alter  our 
agreements,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
have  them  altered,  and  therefore  we  must  go  on  as  we 
were  before.  The  passing  of  that  Act  would  not  be  any 
benefit  without  it  did  set  aside  all  agreements  previous  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  STArroBD.]  Would  you  apply  it  to  leases 
as  well  as  agreements? — No,  not  till  the  expiration  of  the 
lease. 

Mr.  Nbwdeoatk.]  You  would  not  then  set  aside  the 
leases  as  well  as  the  yeaily  agreements  ? — ^A  lease  is  a 
very  different  thing,  because,  for  instance,  where  a  person 
has  taken  a  lease,  if  it  haa  been  profitable,  he  hais  been 
allowed  to  plough  up  old  swarth  land,  and  I  know  whera 
leases  have  been  given  with  permission  to  break  up  the 
old  land,  and  to  lay  down  the  same  proportion,  a  good 
many  years  before  the  lease  waa  at  liberty,  and  ther^ore 
it  would  be  hard  upon  a  landlord  if  a  person  had  been 
allowed  to  break  up  his  land,  not  to  make  him  put  it  back 
again  in  the  same  state  as  he  found  it ;  it  would  be  hard 
upon  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
object  to  leases  bemg  broken. 

It  seems  you  do  not  desire  to  take  a  lease  ?— No ;  by  no 
means. 

Where  do  you  establish  a  difference  between  the  yearly 
holding  and  the  lease;  does  the  only  difference  that 
makes  you  wish  for  the  sweeping  away  of  the  yearly 
hokUng  and  retention  of  the  lease,  conrist  in  this,  that 
the  yearly  agreementa  do  not  generally  contain  cove« 
nanta  for  compensation  ?~Not  exactly ;  in  many  in- 
stanoea  in  Scotland,  where  land  is  held  on  lease,  it  haa 
been  taken  in  a  bad  state.  There  are  some  landlords 
that  do,  in  Scotland,  allow  thdr  tenanta  to  have  the 
first  cfaaiioe  lAer  the  ^eaae  |a  oat  \  but  in  many  instai^cea 
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of  l«Mfl8  they  do  not  oonihier  tliat  at  the  opinitloii  of 
the  lease,  and  they  mil  not  allow  the  man  to  oeeopy  the 
farm  again,  without  be  will  go  to  the  foil  extent  that  any 
other  penoB  will  go.  They  genenlly  pnt  them  up  by 
ticket. 

That  18  not  an  anawer  to  the  qneation.  Where  do  you 
eatabliah  the  difference  between  the  yearly  holding  and 
the  lease ;  does  the  only  diflbrenee  tbat  makes  yon  wish 
for  the  sweeping  away  of  the  yearly  holding  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  Imse  consist  in  this,  that  the  yearly  agree- 
ments do  not  generaTIy  contain  oorenants  for  oompensa* 
tion  ?— With  regard  to  that,  I  cannot  speak  ftirth^  than 
I  am  alluding  to  now.  I  do  not  thiidc  it  would  answer 
either  one  party  or  the  ether  so  well,  ftom  what  I  hare 
■een  between  the  twodiffbrent  counties,  that  is,  lUncoIn- 
shire,  where  they  hafo  their  ibrms  with  oompensatioB  for 
the  outlay,  and  wheie  the  land  is  better  fumed  than  itis 
In  anr  odher  part  I  hare  seen. 

Take  the  instance  of  Uneolnsfaire ;  a  great  proportion 
of  the  land  which  is  held  in  Lincolnshire  is  held  under 
yearly  agreement  ?— Yes. 

The  tenants  ha?e  the  adrantage  of  the  custom  ?>— Yes. 

Snpposing  the  tenants  nnder  yearly  agreements  In 
Yorkshire  bid  the  adTsntage  of  the  same  custom,  ch>  you 
not  think  that  would  be  more  adrantageous  to  the 
tenant  than  a  lease  ?*-Yes,  decidedly;  not  a  doubt 
about  it. 

Supposing  that  all  that  the  custom  gives  in  Lincoln- 
shire were  secured  to  the  tenants  of  Yorkriiire,  by  dauses 
in  their  agreements  giving  them  compensation,  would  not 
the  purpose  which  you  desire  be  cflbcted  ?— Yes,  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Then  your  only  reason  for  wishing  to  break  through 
the  yeaiiy  tenure  in  Yorksfasre  is  to  give  the  Yorkshbe 
tenants  the  same  adrantage  which  the  Liooolnshire  te« 
nants  possess  under  their  custom  ?— >No  do^t  of  it.  A 
▼cry  near  neighbour  of  mine  went  from  Yorkshire  to 
Lincolttshire.  He  was  considered  a  very  moderate 
fkrmer  then,  and  he  has  now  nearly  4,000  acres,  neariy 
an  under  the  plough,  and  there  is  not  anf  Ihrm  in 
Lincolnshire  better  farmed;  so  that  that  prorea  that 
a  Tcry  moderate  Yorkshhre  fhrmer  will  make  a  good 
LincolnshirB  fanner,  if  he  has  tile  same  tenant  right  to 
secure  him. 

Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  Yorkshire  tenant 
should  not  have  the  same  advantages,  except  the  absence 
of  custom,  that  is,  except  that  the  custom  is  found  in 
Yorkshire  not  so  advantageous  to  the  tenant  as  it  Is  in 
Lincolnshire  ?-— Tliat  is  the  very  reason  why  Yorksiiire 
h  not  so  w^  fiuined,  no  doubt. 

Then  if  by  clauses  in  the  special  agreements  between 
yearly  tenants  in  Yorkshire  and  their  landlords,  they  were 
secured  tbt  same  compensation  which  is  assigned  in  Lin- 
cdnshire,  you  think  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
satisfaetOTy  ?— There  Is  not  a  doubt  about  it.  I  believe 
in  99  cases  out  of  100  that  both  landlord  and  tenant 
would  be  satisfted  with  it 

Mr.  Stapfosd.]  Is  there  any  special  Act  for  Lin- 
colnshire?—No;  It  is  the  custom  of  that  part  of 
the  country ;  some  of  the  land  was  in  a  bad  state,  and 
that  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  brought  info  a 
better  state. 

What  the  Lincolnshire  farms  have  got  without  Act  of 
Paifiamenty  that  yon  want  to  get  in  Yorkdiire  by  Act 
of  Parilament  ?— Yes. 

Sir  C.  Lbmov.]  If  the  landlord  and  the  tenamt 
would  be  both  so  well  satisfied  with  such  an  arrange* 
ment,  why  do  they  not  make  it?— I  do  not  know; 
it  wfll  never  be  put  In  Ibroe  In  Yorkshire ;  at  all  events, 
not  for  a  lengtb  of  time ;  If  it  was  done  by  Qovermnent 
it  woidd  have  a  better  eflbct,  It  wtmM  bring  it  to  bear 
St  once. 

D^n  not  It  strike  yw,  Qmt  ft  would  be  better  fhcf 


all  afffleultnal  improvements  ihooM  be  gradeally 
brought  into  uce  by  agreements  of  that  kind;  by  to 
understanding  in  that  way,  and  not  by  force?— Not 
exactly  by  force ;  it  is  not  very  good  to  force  a  nso, 
bat  it  iias  generally  been  a  customary  thing  for  the 
landlords  to  make  the  agreement,  and  probably  it  wai 
mostly  on  their  own  part  to  compel  tenants  agaiatt 
over  cropping  the  land,  there  being  a  bad  means  of 
managing  their  land  by  over  cropping. 

You  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  enforee  that  by  Act 
of  Parlmment ;  have  yon  any  doubt  that  anagreeaiesC 
of  that  kind  would  be  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
tenants?— Yes. 

And  you  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  ad  vaatagiods  to 
the  landlord  also?*~Yes. 

Then  all  that  yon  want  is,  that  the  natual  advmtsge 
of  both  parties  should  be  made  more  apparent  ?— Ye$, 
to  eome  more  into  practice,  that  is  what  I  want,  teget 
it  into  general  use. 

If  that  is  the  universal  understanding,  whieh  it  ap- 
pears to  be  among  your  own  neighbours,  why  does  not 
that  practice  prevail  ? — Probably  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  does  not  see  that  In  the  same  manner  that  the  te- 
nant farmer  does ;  if  Yorkshire  had  the  aame  advantage 
as  the  next  county  bos  of  tilling  the  groand,  it  wooW 
eome  Into  general  practice,  and  there  would  be  noa- 
cnse  whatever;  it  la  an  excuse  sometimes  for  the  tessai 
farmer  to  say,  he  has  not  the  advantage  he  oagkt  to 
have  in  tilling  the  farm. 

You  mentioned  a  peculiar  mode  of  drahiage  by  dig- 
ging deep  swallows ;  is  that  practised  to  say  extent  ? 
—Yea,  where  the  water  cannot  be  conveyed  away  by 
cnt. 

Does  not  it  depend  also  npo«i  ybnr  being  able  to  dig 
teto  the  strata  of  gravel?— Yes,  it  would  notaasaer 
npon  strong  clay.  I  am  only  speaking  where  swne 
part  ef  the  country  is  overrun  with  water,  strong  wet 
hmd,  and  the  other  part  eomes  into  gravel,  and  that 
water  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  taking  it  in  the  wsy 
I  have  taken  it. 

Is  that  an  expensive  process  ?— No,  it  Is  a  chetp 
process,  because  the  Hmd  is  tlioroeghiy  drained;  It 
would  be  very  expensive  provided  it  Ittd  to  be  taken 
away  by  open  cnt,  but  here  it  is  conveyed  and  broaght 
to  a  head,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We  haveswaHows 
that  will  iMarfy  fake  water  ranning  at  fi»fe  as  wonld 
turn  a  common  corn-mill  round. 

Has  it  been  usual  for  the  landlord  to  pay  any  pertioa 
of  the  expense  ? — No. 

That  would  constitute  a  fair  daim  apoa  the  landlord 
in  (fultting  the  Urm  ?^I  tMnk  it  ought  to  be ;  thereii 
certainly  a  gineal  deal  of  our  country  that  might  be  h»- 
proved  in  a  shnilar  way ;  the  laadlord  ought  to  be 
something  towards  it;  It  is  permanent.  I  know 
one  swallow  that  was  made  upwards  of  80  yean  sgo, 
and  it  ansirefs  Just  the  same  now  as  it  did  whea  itwa* 
first  made. 

Mr.  Newdeoatb.]  You  seem  to  be  acqualafed  in 
some  degree  with  Lincolnshire;  do  you  know  that  the 
custom  of  Llneolnshlre  grew  af»  from  one  agreenent 
between  a  laadlord  and  a  tenant  ?^Ko,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that ;  I  am  nothiag  more  aeqnalffted  with  Liacols* 
shire  than  taking  a  tour  through  it  to  see  theinprefe- 
mentsgoiflf  off  there,  and  I  foand  some  very  good  Winn- 
ing la  that  nw%bbourhood. 

You  are  not  aware  that  that  eastom  has  gradasuy 
proceeded  frofli  the  establishment  of  one  advantsgeoos 
yearly  agreetteat  between  a  hindhwl  aad  a  tenant  ?«- 
No. 

Might  not  the  saiAe  thing  happen  in  Yorkshire?—" 
might;  bat  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  the  coaaNmKyn 
large  should  Mifibr  mt  a  aaakber  of  years,  #hai  it  coold 
be  brooght  Into  practice  In  so  IbOft  a  peifodi 
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Mr.  Haytib.]  Do  yeuliold  yoar  htm  mader  agree- 
ment in  writing  ?— Ym,  io  writtng. 

Ib  the  castom  defined  in  that  agreement,  or  any  way 
expressed  in  that  agreement?— -Yei,  with  regard  to  the 
cropping  of  the  land. 

And  as  to  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant  custom  ? 
Yesy  and  it  proTides  against  reletting  the  laitd,  and  many 
other  thi]^  hesldcs. 

Is  that  expreMire  of  theeostom  that  exists,  or  is  it  an 
agreenent  Independent  of  the  castom?— It  only  goes 
upon  the  custom  that  exists  in  tlie  neighbourliood. 

Sopposlng  there  were  no  agrrement,  are  tiie  Com- 
mittee to  anderstand  that  the  lame  custom  would  exist 
between  the  incoming  and  oatgoing  tenant  ? — Yes,  I 
haTe  known  where  it  has  l)«en  tried  and  tlie  custom  of 
the  country  lias  stood  good. 

The  custom  of  the  country  is  the  law  of  that  part  of 
the  land  ?— Yes. 

How  far  do  you  spealc  of  the  extent  of  that  castom ; 
hew  farhaa  it  prevailed  within  your  knowledge?^!  can 
speak  for  pretty  nearly  20  miles  square ;  I  cannot  go 
beyond  that,  I  think. 

Is  the  general  state  of  husbandry  the  same  throughout 
the  district  ?— Yes,  mostty  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference. 

Has  the  custom  arisen  from  considerations  of  eon- 
▼enienee  of  flie  hmdlord  and  tenant  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  cropping  ? — No  doubt  It  has. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  alteration 
you  propose  is  an  alteration  in  the  custom  which  Is 
desirable  from  the  differettccin  the  mode  of  cultiratlon  ? 
«*Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  Is  a  very  great  thing  that 
they  want  to  come  to,  an  alteration  in  the  mocU  and 
the  means  of  laying  out  their  own  caphal,  so  that  the 
tenant  lumer  should  not  be  taken  adrantsge  of. 

Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  the  farmers  hare 
not  under  the  existing  custom  been  in  the  habit  of 
laying  out  their  capital  ? — Not  many. 

And  those  who  hare  so  laid  It  out  have  laid  It  out  as 
you  have  laid  it  out,  upon  a  fancied  security  in  the 
tenure  ?— Yes,  and  sometimes  people  take  advantage  of 
that,  and  when  that  Is  the  ease  it  is  a  terror  to  the 
whole  district  where  a  man  has  farmed  superior  to  his 
neighbour  upon  the  estate ;  the  oae  has  a  rise  in  bis  rent 
and  the  other  remains  as  he  was. 

Yon  wasrt  to  nmke  the  customs  of  Lineolnsliire  the 
law  of  the  land  ?^lfot  exactly  that ;  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  customs  of  Lincolnshire,  further  than  that  they  arc 
compensathig. 

And  that  compensation  in  that  district  yon  want  to 
establish  In  a  more  extended  district  ?— Yes. 

And  you  think  tlwt  from  that  great  advantage  would 
arise  to  the  tenant  and  landlord?— Yes,  to  both  parties, 
and  the  country  at  large ;  it  would  bring  a  great  deal 
more  labour  on  the  land  that  is  not  now  expended. 

Do  you  imagine  that  the  custom  thst  now  exists  in 
Yorkshire  was  a  custom  that  grew  up  In  consequence 
of  the  supposed  advaatsge  to  both  parties?—!  do  not 
believe  It  has  arisen  from  that,  but  for  want  of  knowing 
better. 

Mr.  Dbhisom .]  Customs  are  things  that  most  be 
changed  slowly? — ^I  think  this  requires  changing 
quickly  ;  it  has  been  dmnging  slowly  for  a  leagUi  of 
time. 

If  you  were  to  rely  upon  a  change  through  a  chanse 
of  custom*  that  is  a  thing  that  would  grow  up  only 
slowly  ?— Yorkshire  has  been  standing  stUI. 

Your  epiaion  is,  from  your  kncmledge  of  the  habits 
end  feelings  of  the  landed  proprietors,  that  they  would 
not  make  voluntary  agreements  of  the  sort  you  think 
necessary,  unless  some  interference  arose  by  law  ?-« 
8«ne  part  cf  them  might;  I  do  net  thhdi  the  whole 
would^  bcMNMi  there  vt  1M17  that  alght  not, 


probably,  understand  iht  advantage  they  would  derive 
nrom  It,  and  on  that  account  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  they  would  be  perssaded  tiiat  it  would  be  for 
tlieir  advantage. 

Then  until  a  thing  bhould  become  general.  It  could 
not  be  called  the  custom  of  the  country  ?*-lfo,  it  would 
not  alter  the  present  principle  without  it  was  passed  by 
law. 

If  you  were  to  wait  for  a  change  of  custom,  much 
time  would  be  lost  ? — No  doubt  of  it 

At  this  particular  Juncture  in  farming  affairs,  this  is 
a  matter  of  a  greal  deal  of  hnportance  ? — Not  a  doubt 
of  it,  and  the  sooner  any  operation  took  place  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  people,  the  better ;  I  am  cer- 
tain that  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  be  a  loser  by  the 
alteration. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  common  run  of  valuers 
through  the  county,  do  you  think  it  would  not  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  leave  this  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  or- 
dinary valuers  of  the  county  ?— I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  would ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  probably 
some  of  those  ordinary  valuers  might  have  something 
to  do  with  either  one  party  or  the  other,  and  on  that 
account,  If  they  were  set  apart,  and  their  award  was 
final,  that  would  not  give  sny  offence,  if  it  did  not  seem 
to  quite  meet  the  approbation  of  both  parties;  that 
would  be  the  only  advantage  of  appointing  people  as 
district  valuers.  , 

Do  you  think  it  would  answer  the  purpose  if  you  left 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  or  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
tenants  to  appoint  their  valuers,  supposing  that  one  of 
those  men  whom  you  have  spoken  of  could  be  called  In 
as  an  umpire?— It  is  an  awkward  thing  calling  in  an 
umpire ;  it  might  be  as  well  referred  to  one  man  if  that 
one  man's  decMon  was  to  be  final.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  valuing  com  between  one  neighbour  and 
another ;  but  if  two  people  try  to  make  an  agreement, 
my  opinion  Is,  that  all  that  has  been  done  by  them 
ought  not  to  be  kept  as  a  secret  from  the  umpire;  he 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  what  both  their  Interests 
are,  and  then  probably  he  could  make  a  satisfactory 
award,  but  you  might  as  well  only  have  one  valuer  as 
to  have  to  ^oose  an  umpire  to  finally  settle  the  ques- 
tion, becaase  what  the  other  two  valuers  have  done  in 
the  first  instance  would  he  set  aside. 

Do  you  know  that  where  those  tenants-rights  pre* 
vail,  the  common  habit  of  valuing  is  by  a  valuer  on 
each  side,  and  an  umpire  ?— I  do  not  know  the  custom 
of  Lincolnshire  in  that  way;  the  custom  is  in  our 
conntyr  that  some  of  the  agreements  bind  the  outgoing 
tenant  is  sell  his  crop  on  or  before  such  a  time  to  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  done 
by  three  valuers ;  but  they  are  generally  all  'appotaited, 
the  two  valaers  are  chosen,  and  between  them  they 
choose  a  third  ntan,  and  it  has  been  found  a  great  deal 
more  advantageous  where  that  third  man  was  made  ac* 
qualnted  with  what  the  other  two  had  done :  it  Is  cus- 
tomary for  the  three  valuers  to  go  together,  he  is 
acquainted  then  with  the  whole  of  what  has  taken  place 
between  the  etiier  two. 

Mr.  NawnaeATB.]  You  have  stated  that  the  diffi« 
calty  of  the  umph-e  arises  from  his  not  knowing  upon 
what  the  vfcluatlon  of  the  arbitrator  has  proceeded  ?-«- 
Yes. 

Would  not  it  be  advantageous,  that  the  arbitrators 
should  be  compelled  to  state  in  their  award  the  Items 
upon  which  they  have  awarded  that  compensation  ?-« 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

And  the  same  in  the  case  of  dilapidations  ?^Yes,  to 
besnre. 

You  think  then  that  in  order  to  establish  a  J  net  sys- 
tem of  arbitration,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
valnulor  or  aibitniter  ilieiiid  tMp  dleUaetlx  the  itdm 
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upon  which  their  valuation  is  fixed  f — ^Yee ;  they  ought 
to  state  it  distinctly  to  the  arbitrator.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  right  exactly  to  state  those  particulars  to 
the  parties  they  are  connected  with :  but  what  my 
meaning  is,  is  this:  that  the  arbitrator  should  not  be 
blindfolded ;  he  ought  to  know  what  the  other  two 
valuers  have  done,  and  give  him  the  items ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  woidd  be  beneficial  to  give  every  item  to 
the  parties;  it  might  cause  a  dissension  among  the 
parties ;  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  out  either  that 
the  landlord  was  indebted  to  the  tenant  so  much,  on 
account  of  his  capital  laid  out,  or  that  the  tenant  was 
jndebted  to  the  landlord  so  much  money  for  dilapida- 
tions, leaving  the  items  out ;  my  meaning  with  respect 
to  that  was  this,  that  the  arbitrator  ought  to  bo  ac- 
quainted with  all  ihe  particulars. 

In  short,  whoever  shall  make  the  final  decision ,  which 
would  be  the  umpire  in  the  case  you  suppose,  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  items  upon  which  the 
valuation  proceeded  ?•— Yes. 

Ghaikman.]  If  the  arbitration  is  to  be  by  three 
parties,  you  then  think  It  would  be  advantageous  that 
the  umpire  should  act  with  the  other  two  from  the 
first,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances?— Yes;  it  would  be  better;  because  then  the 
decision  of  the  two  would  be  final,  the  same  as  Judges 
being  called  in  to  Judge  cattle;  it  is  not  always  the 
case  that  three  judges  chosen  agree  exactly,  but  the 
majority  of  one  would  be  sufllcient. 

Mr.  Newdboatb.]  Your  only  fear  of  difference 
arising  owing  to  the  statement  in  writing  as  by  the  ar- 
bitrator, is  that  it  might  lead  to  soma  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned  ? — Yes ;  my  opinion  is, 
with  respect  to  that,  that  if  the  tenant  and  the  landlord 
had  to  choose  those  people,  it  would  be  not  so  plea- 
sant ;  it  would  be  better  to  have  people  choaen  and  set 
apart  on  purpose. 

Your  OQly  fear  of  difference  arising  owing  to  the 
statement  in  writing  as  by  the  arbitrator,  is  that  it 
might  lead  to  some  difference  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned l—lfo  doubt  of  it. 

Supposing  those  items  were  only  produced  In  cases 
where  a  difference  had  already  arisen,  your  objection 
would  not  have  force  ?<»No ;  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  agreed,  without  calling  in 
those  valuers,  that  is,  that  if  they  were  both  perfectly 
satisfied,  the  tenant  claiming  so  much  from  the  land- 
lord, and  he  being  satisfied  to  gi?e  it  him,  or  the  land- 
lord claiming  so  much  from  the  tenant,  and  he  being 
satisfied  to  pay  it,  the  valuers  would  not  have  to  in- 
terfere ;  but  if  the  valuers  were  to  Interfere  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  the  items  from  both  parties,  they  merely 
giving  in  their  valuation  of  the  damages. 

But  yon  think  that  those  items  ought  to  be  produced 
to  the  umpire?— No  doubt  of  it;  he  should  act  with 
the  two  valuers. 

In  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  an  umpire  subse- 
quently, you  think  it  is  essential  to  the  Justness  of  his 
decision,  that  the  items  should  be  produced  for  that  de- 
cision ? — No  doubt  of  it,  to  him ;  the  two  valuers  ought 
to  acquaint  him  with  what  they  have  done.  I  think 
it  is  bstter  no  doubt  for  them  all  to  act  together  from 
the  first,  where  they  have  to  be  called  in. 

But  in  the  case  of  an  umpire  being  appointed  subse- 
quently, to  decide  the  matter  between  the  arbitrators, 
you  think  that  the  items  ought  to  be  produced  ? — ^Yes, 
to  him ;  but  not  to  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier. 

To  whomsoever  shall  decide  the  matter  between  the 
arbitrators  7— Yes. 

Mr  Stafford.]  Yon  have  said  that  you  think  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  arbitrators  that  the 
patronage  of  the  appointment  of  those  arbitrators 
should  be  ip  the  hands  of  the  Gorernment  ?-»Yes, 


Do  yon  think  that  any  class  of  men  should  be  in- 
eligible, that  is,  that  there  should  be  restrictions  in  tlie 
Bill  as  to  the  choosing  of  those  arbitrators  from  any 
particular  class  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  ne- 
cessary ;  I  should  think  that  the  Qovemment  would 
choose  such  men  as  had  practical  knowledge  respecting 
what  damages  ought  to  be  laid  upon  both  parties. 

You  do  not  think  that  either  the  tenant  farmers  or 
the  landlords  should  be  ineligible?— No. 

You  would  admit  farmers  to  be  appointed  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  considered  at  all  how  yon  would  have  tliem 
paid  ?— There  cannot  be  a  stated  thing,  but  there  ooght 
to  be  according  to  the  number  of  acres  of  ground  thit 
they  have  to  look  over,  and  what  they  have  to  do. 

That  being  the  case,  from  whence  should  the  money 
come  to  pay  them  ? — From  the  parties  that  were  in  the 
wrong.  If  the  landlord  brought  his  action  for  dllspi 
dations  against  the  tenant,  then  that  amount  of  money 
ought  to  come  from  him  if  he  were  in  the  wrong.  It 
the  landlord  was  owing  to  the  tenant  I  think  he  onght 
to  pay  the  whole  of  it  without  the  tenant  was  in  the 
wrong,  so  far  as  leaving  the  farm  in  a  dilapidated  state 
goes ;  then  the  amount  ought  to  come  from  his  pocket 

And  do  yon  think  that  those  arbitrators  shodd  hare 
full  power  to  recover  in  any  case  ?— -Yes,  or  it  would 
be  a  very  disagreeable  thing.  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  full  power  to  recover  their  expenses  before  the  Isnd- 
lord  recovers  his  rent,  and  for  this  reason :  it  wonid  be 
very  hard  for  them  to  be  brought  in  and  not  to  hare  a 
guarantee  for  their  expenses. 

If  the  tenant  were  in  the  wrong  and  the  expensei 
were  awarded  against  him,  would  you  make  tiie  daim 
of  the  arbitrator  prior  to  that  of  the  landlord?— TeS| 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  or  there  would  be  no  seenrity, 
because,  if  the  landlord  was  to  be  secured  for  his  rent, 
the  vainer  would  haveapoo]}chanff<>,  probaUy,  in  some 
instances  where  a  tenant  was  Icaviug  a  fkrm  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  You  seem  to  have  given  a  great  desl 
of  attention  to  the  details  of  this  plui  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  valuers ;  do  yon  think  that  thoae 
(Government  valuers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  general 
business  of  that  description  in  the  neighbourhood?— 
Yes,  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  thought  thst 
parties  appointed  by  private  individuals,  landlords  or 
tenants,  might  be  under  obligations  to  those  tenants? 
—Yes. 

Would  not  those  other  parties  by  taking  general 
business  be  equally  under  obligations  ?— Yes,  hi  lome 
instances  they  might,  but  it  would  not  be  a  general 
thing,  because  the  tenant  might  appoint  his  own  next 
neighbour  and  the  landlord  the  same ;  and  if  there  were 
general  valuers,  whatever  they  did  would  be  thought 
right  by  both  parties. 

Who  should  yon  propose  to  pay  for  the  vaiostion, 
the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant? — ^Hiat  depends 
upon  circumstances;  my  opinion  is,  if  a  farmer 
left  a  farm  in  a  dilapidated  state  he  ought  to  pay  the 
valuers. 

The  question  is  this:  who  should  pay  the  outgoing 
tenant  for  the  amount  expended  upon  the  turn,  the 
landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant  ?^He  ought  to  hsve 
security  from  the  landlord. 

In  your  opinion,  what  should  that  security  be?— 'He 
ought  to  have  the  land  to  go  upon ;  the  security  ought 
to  be  from  the  landlord,  but  dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  my  opinion  is,  that  he  onght  to  have  pos- 
session of  the  land  until  the  landlord  either  remunerated 
him  for  the  expenses,  or  eompelled  the  incoming  tenant 
to  do  it. 

You  would  allow  him  to  obtain  possesrion  of  the 
land  ?— Ye«>  tUl  he  ^4  the  guanmtee  given  hiqi  that 
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thif  uDomit  of  money  WM  to  be  paid;  without  the 
outgoing  tenant  had  the  landlord  to  look  to,  the  in- 
cornJog  tenant  might  be  a  man  without  capital,  and 
tittn  lie  would  loie  the  money  that  he  had  laid  out. 

Then  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Uie  outgoing  tenant 
most  betieertainedy  according  to  that  view,  befora  the 
tennlnatlon  of  the  tenancy  T— No  doubt  of  It. 

Id  yoor  Tiew,  should  the  tenant  give  any  notice  to 
thefauidlord  of  the  capital  he  was  about  to  expend, 
Mich  af  in  drainage,  that  the  landlord  might  satisfy 
hhnielf  how  the  work  was  done  ? — ^Yes ;  he  ought  to 
gire  notice  and  hare  his  consent  for  erery  penny  laid 
ovt,  tliat  is,  either  from  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

Id  yoor  opinion  it  would  be  right  ? — ^Ycs,  my 
opinion  is,  that  he  should  not  begin  to  take  possession 
of  uotlier  person's  property,  and  expend  money  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  person,  the  landloitL 

Sspposing  the  landlord  refused  to  give  his  consent ; 
bow  then  ?->If  that  was  the  case,  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  lesre  it 

In  your  opinion.  In  ease  of  notice  being  giren  and 
eocMot  refused,  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lay 
tho  money  out  ? — Not  with  regard  to  suchlike  as  per- 
mtaent  improTements,  such  as  drainage,  farm  tanks, 
ud  hoildings,  and  so  on ;  it  might  not  be  convenient 
for  the  landlord  to  allow  It  to  go  on,  and  they  should 
Dot  be  allowed.  But  with  regard  to  Improving  the 
laad  by  srtificial  manures  In  many  ways,  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  at  the  will  of  the  tenant,  because  if  it  come 
before  the  arbitrators  they  would  be  satbfled  that  the 
UDOQot  he  bdd  out  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  landlord, 
or  thej  would  not  award  any  amount  to  the  tenant  on 
tbat  account. 

Should  any  notice  be  glTcn  to  the  landlord  as  to  the 
hyiog  out  of  money  upon  artificial  manure  ?— If  o,  I  do 
not  thhik  that  at  all  necessary. 

Would  their  be  no  difficulty  of  proof  ?— No  difficulty 
whatever,  I  think;  I  think  that  the  tenant  ought  to 
lirothe  receipt  from  the  person  whom  the  article  was 
brought  from ;  therefore  there  would  be  a  guarantee 
*giinst  fraud. 

It  would  merely  secure  the  purchase  of  the  manure ; 
it  would  not  secure  the  spreading  it  upon  the  land  7 — 
But  the  valuers  would  be  able  to  prore  whether 
tbat  quantity  of  manure  was  put  on ;  if  they  had  a 
<ioDbt  about  it,  tb^  could  bring  his  servants  or  farm 
PMple  to  proTe  whether  that  quantity  of  mannre  was 
pot  on  or  not. 

^t  mii^t  be  prowed  by  the  labourers  7— Yes ;  and 
tbcy  could  not  have  better  proof. 

Tbe  bill  of  the  purchase  would  merely  prove  that 
tbat  quantity  of  material  wss  brought  and  delivered  to 
">cb  and  such  a  man  ?~Yes ;  and  he  would  haye  to 
prove  from  his  own  people  that  it  was  used. 

I^  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  a  matter  easy  of 
proof  when  running  over  three  or  four  years  ? — No 
vnhi  about  it. 

^  you  ihink  there  would  be  no  opening  for  fraud  7 
*-VoDe;  I  do  not  think  at  all  there  would. 

Have  you  ever  known  attempts  at  fraud  in  valuing 
existing  customs  7— No,  we  have  not  had  much  of  that 

JD  our  county;  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  of  that 

kiod. 

CHAiaxAN.]  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  in 
u«  event  of  any  Bill  being  passed  on  this  subject,  you 
*ouId  recommend  that  it  should  not  be  made  appHca- 
bte  to  existing  leases,  but  that  It  should  be  made  ap- 
pncahle  to  holdings  by  yearly  agreement  7— Yes. 

In  yoor  opioion  then,  the  landlord,  the  land  being 
*J^  by  yearly  agreement,  would  have  his  remedy  In 
bit  own  hands,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  such  a 
^vt-Certtlnlyhe  would  be  at  liberty  to  dischaiige 
bit  tesanu  at  the  year's  end. 


You  stated  that  you  would  rather  decline  holding 
land  under  a  lease  on  account  of  tbe  uncertainty  of  the 
times  7— Yes. 

Your  apprehension  then  is,  not  that  the  land  will  be- 
come altogether  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  that  you 
would  not  like  to  be  tied  to  give  a  fixed  amount  of  rent 
for  so  long  a  period  as  21  years  ?— Yes,  that  is  it ;  I  do 
not  at  all  apprehend  the  land  going  out  of  cultivation ; 
my  opinion  is,  that  I  should  not  like  to  be  bound  to 
give  a  fixed  rent  for  a  farm ;  In  short,  my  farm,  for  the 
rent  and  tithe,  is  upwards  of  £1,200  a  year  for  485 
acres  of  land ;  the  tithe  Is  commuted  at  £166,  and  the 
rent  Is  ;f  1,050,  that  Is,  £1,206  a  year.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  fixed  with  that  rent  for  20  years  to  come, 
though  no  doubt  the  farm  is  worth  more  by  j^OO  a 
year  than  It  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  from  the  Improve 
mcnts  I  have  made ;  but  I  would  rather  hold  it  from 
year  to  year. 

Sir  C.  Lbk ov.]  Is  not  there  a  conviction  in  people's 
minds  that  it  can  ncTcr  be  worth  while  to  a  landlord 
to  exact  rent,  even  if  it  was  due,  beyond  what  the  farm 
can  fiairly  bear ;  if  von  were  under  lease,  and  the  rent 
was  found  too  high  from  a  change  of  times,  Is  not  It  the 
conyiction  in  people's  minds  that  it  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  landlord  to  exact  the  full  rent,  though 
it  is  his  due? — ^No  doubt  it  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage ;  but  there  are  not  many  landlords  who  have 
tenant  fi&rmers,  but  what  would  try  to  get  what  the 
agreement  was  for. 

A  landlord  acting  upon  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  would  not  it  be  decidedly  his  interest  to  reduce 
his  rent  rather  than  to  let  his  ftrm  be  wracked  out  7-^ 
No  doubt  it  would  be  to  his  advantage,  but  there  are 
rery  few  that  would  arail  themselves  of  that  opportu- 
nity ;  they  would  mostly  exact  all  they  could. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  landlords  are  not  endowed 
with  common  sense  like  other  people  ? — ^Yes,  quite  as 
much,  and  perhaps  with  more  than  many  others,  but 
they  like  to  take  all  they  can  get,  most  part  of  them. 
If  1  could  insure  my  landlord's  life  for  19  years  I  should 
have  confidence  that  he  would  not  want  me  to  pay 
n^ore  than  the  land  was  worth. 

Chairkaic.]  Are  not  there  many  places  where  the 
landlords  have  not  a  power  over  their  own  property, 
being  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  executors  7— Yes,  It  is 
the  case,  but  not  very  often ;  mine  is  In  the  hands  of 
executors  and  agents,  but  still  they  allow  the  landlord 
to  have  power  to  grant  what  he  thinks  proper. 

Mr.  Hbiylbt.]  Your  farm  is  good  land  of  course  by 
the  rent  you  pay  7 — Yes,  very  good  land. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poor  land  cultirated  In  this 
country.  Is  there  not  7— Yes,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  land  in  the  county  which  I  am  sure,  if  cultivated  in 
a  similar  way  to  mine,  would  be  quite  as  good. 

There  are  very  poor  tracts  of  land,  which  if  there 
were  very  great  alteration  in  the  times  must  go  out  of 
cultivation  ?— Yes,  but  If  they  were  in  a  good  stete  of 
cultivation  to  begin  with,  there  would  be  a  greater  en- 
couragement to  go  on.  If  any  great  alterations  were 
to  take  place  in  the  times,  there  would  be  19  out  of  20 
of  the  lands  that  are  in  a  bad  stete  would  go  out  of 
cultivation.  Land  In  a  high  state  cf  cultivation  in  the 
better  description  of  farms  would  stend  a  better  chance. 
I  repeat  that  there  are  in  this  country  many  tracU  of 
land  which  might  be  made  to  grow  as  much  on  20 
acres  as  It  now  does  on  30 ;  it  would  always  be  to  a 
dinner's  advantage  to  keep  his  land  In  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  In  preference  to  keeping  It  in  a  bad  state. 


Evidence  qf  Mr.  Hxkby  Whitf. 
Cbaxbman.]  You  are  a  land  surveyor,  and  indeed 
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the  only  land  surveyor  at  Warrington  in  Lancaahire  ?— 
I  am. 

And  you  have  a  great  deal  of  basinefls  in  valmng  and 
Burreying  land  in  that  neighbonrhood  ?— I  have  an  ex- 
tenaive  bnaineia  for  SO  miloi  round  Warrington,  estend- 
ing  thrangh  Soatii  Lancashire,  and  a  great  part  of  Che- 
riure. 

Yon  ai6  secretary  to  a  large  agrienltnnd  aoeiety,  the 
Liverpool  and  Mancbastor  Society  ?— Yes  I  am  oe  sole 
secretary. 

Are  yon  not  also  aa  inspector  of  that  society  for  pre* 
mhims  given  for  Ae  beat  cnldTated  fiurras  within  its  limits  ? 
Not  for  that  society ;  bnt  I  was  inspector  for  the  Liver- 
pool Society  before  it  was  nnited  with  the  Manchester. 
I  was  joint  inspector  for  Ais  society,  and  I  was  inspector 
for  the  South  Cheshife  Society.  laminnectorofforms 
for  the  Darsbary  Farmers'  Club,  in  North  Cliesfafav. 

Have  you  also  had  the  management  of  considerate 
property  in  Ciieriure  ?-*I  had  at  one  time  for  about  13 
years,  and  I  have  now  the  agency  of  a  small  estate. 

In  those  different  capacities  hAve  yoti  become  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  fiuming  of  Sonth  Lancashire 
and  Cheshhre?--!  think  I  have. 

Will  yon  state  to  the  Committee  whatare  the  eastoms 
between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  in  Lanca- 
shire?—lliey  are  very  limited  indeed.  A  tenant  pro- 
fesses to  quit  his  land  on  the  8nd  of  February,  with  tiM 
exception  of  a  pasture  field,  called  the  outlet  fbr  the  eatde. 
The  house,  bniidmgs,  and  the  outlet  are  given  op  on 
Ac  let  or  12th  of  liCay,  as  the  caae  may  be.  The  ten- 
ant leaving  his  land,  therefore,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
has  nothing  upon  it  but  ttie  wheat  crop,  and  for  that  he 
gets  half  of  the  wheat  crop  aUowed  him  by  the  oncoming 
tenant,  if  it  is  after  green  crops  (which  it  is  generally 
with  us)  ;  if  it  is  after  the  summer  fUBow,  he  gets  two- 
thirds  of  the  wheat  crop  alio  wed  him,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  allowance  for  clover  or  grsas  seeds, 
whidi  have  been  sown  the  previous  year,  is  all  that 
begets. 

Mr.  HsNLCY.]  What  are  the  holdhigs,  Mldiaelmas 
or  Lady-day  holdings  ?^They  may  be  considered  as 
Lady-day  holdings. 

Chairman.]  It  is  old  Lady-day,  is  it  not  .>— The 
holding  is  the  2ndJof  February,  as  I  stated,  and  the  1st  or 
12th  of  May  for  Uie  outlet. 

Mr.  Heklet.]  When  is  the  rent  payable  ?— From  an 
interme<Uate  period,  which  is  Lady-day. 

Chaiaman.]  To  whom  does  the  dung  belong?— It 
belongs  to  the  form. 

Does  it  belong  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  outgofaig  ten- 
snt?— 'It  belongs  to  tiie  landlord,  taking  it  in  &at  sense. 

The  incoming  tenant  makes  no  payment  for  llie  manure 
he  finds  upon  the  premises  ?^>None  whatever. 

Is  any  compensation  made  for  any  kind  of  improve- 
ment to  the  outgoing  tenant  ?— None  can  be  demanded 
bv  the  custom  or  le^lly  ;  but  It  is  sometimes  given  by 
the  landlords. 

Is  it  often  given  by  the  landlords  ?— I  tliink  it  Is  some- 
times given  by  liberal  landlords.  I  myself  have  re- 
commended it  to  be  given  in  many  instsnces  as  a  matter 
of  justice. 

Was  that  in  Lanosshire  or  Cheshire  ? — ^Tn  Che^re. 

If  it  were  given  in  Lancashhe,  in  what  way  would  it  be 
given  ? — Probably  in  money,  and  the  landlord  would 
then  be  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  arrangement  with  the 
incoming  tenant  for  any  advantage  he  ought  to  have 
out  of  it. 

Is  tiiat  commonly  practised  in  Lancashire?—!  am 
afraid  not. 

Is  there  much  room  for  improvement  by  draining  in 
Lancashire  ?— Very  mnch. 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  South  Lancashire 
Und?— About  two-lfairds  of  it  is  fltcong  dajeyloain, 


upon  a  subsoil  of  day.    The  eky  requires  nadcrdrainng 
before  it  can  be  properly  cnldvated. 

Can  yon  state  wliat  ia  the  average  yield  of  wheat  apon 
those  cold  clay  lands  ?— Upon  the  ocdd  clay  land,  about 
20  bnahdsjier  statute  acre. 

Mr.  T.  EoBETON.]  Yon  mean  theundninod  land  ?— 
Yes,  undrafakedlaad. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  land  iiiat  has  been  well 
drained  in  LanoMhire  ?— Yes,  I  am. 

Has  the  produce  been  nmch  incrsaaed  there  T— Yes, 
it  has  been  irequentiy  doubled. 

Are  you  aoquamted  with  iha  extennve  impnv^Denti 
that  have  been  made  in  Lord  Derby's  property  ?— I  am. 

Have  those  Unprovementa,  whieh  have  been  carried  on 
there  for  many  years,  tended  greatly  to  increaaetlK 
produce  of  Lord  Derby's  forms?— I  have  bo  doubt 
they  have. 

To  the  extent  that  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — ^I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  estate  so  aa  to  give  a 
certain  opinion  as  to  that  but  I  have  seen  very  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  upon  the  land  after  drainuig,  I  think 
neuiy  to  the  amount. 

Is  much  of  tiie  lend  in  South  Laneaslure  so  wet  as  not 
to  bear  root  crops  at  present  ?— Certamly  the  day  landi 
are  not  fit  for  root  crops  at  present,  if  they  are  not 
drained. 

Is  tiiere  sny  considerable  proportion  of  these  day  landf 
that  would  bear  good  root  crops  by  drandng  ?-i-Ye8,  aB 
by  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing. 

Lwoashire  has  a  very  wet  climate  to  contend  againit, 
has  not  it  ?— Yes,  very  wet  faideed;  we  have  36  inchei 
of  rain  fUling  in  the  12  months. 

Does  not  that  render  the  undrained  day  land  peeu- 
liarly  disadvantageous  for  forming  ?— Psculiarly  so  for 
every  state ;  but  perhaps  the  least  so  for  tliat  of  grass, 
with  which  a  great  portion  of  it  Is  obliged  to  be  cultivated 
hi  conaequence. 

What  sort  of  pasturage  does  it  make  ? — ^Very  miserable. 

If  the  incresse  of  produce  would  be  great  upon  the 
undrdned  arable  land,  would  not  it  be  mudi  greater 
upon  such  poor  undrained  pasture  land,  if  it  were  drained 
and  put  under  the  plough  T-^It  would  be  equdly  great 
upon  the  pasture  land, 

Mr.  T.  EoBRTON.]  Has  it  come  within  your  know- 
ledge when  the  land  has  been  drained,  what  has  been  the 
Increase  of  stock  that  has  been  kept  upon  it ;  speaking  as 
to  the  grass  Umds  entirdy,  what  increase  oi  dairy  stock 
has  been  kept  upon  it  in  consequence  of  that  ? — Upon 
tiie  dairy  foms,  the  drainage  of  the  land  has  generally 
been  followed  by  the  application  of  bone  manure,  and 
the  mcrease  has  frequently  been  half  as  many  more  cattle 
or  one-third  more  cattle  and  cows  than  were  kept  before 
by  the  former. 

Chairman.]  Is  Hat  application  of  bone  mamre  at 
an  practised  in  Lancashire  or  in  Cheshire  ? — It  is  prK- 
tlaed  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  the  grass  land  in  Lan- 
cashire, but  in  the  growth  of  turnips  it  is  beginning  to  be 
more  generally  used. 

As  to  Cheshire,  are  tiie  customs  between  ineomnig 
and  outgoing  tenanta  in  that  oounty  similar  ta  those  in 
Lancashire? — ^They  are. 

Is  the  period  of  entry  the  same  ?-»It  is. 

Is  the  soil  of  Cheshire,  with  which  you  are  eztensvdy 
acquaJsited,  generally  a  cold  wet  soil  ?^Not  so  mndi  so 
as  Souti^  Lancashire ;  but  one-half  of  Cheshire  is  a  ooM 
soil,  the  other  half  Is  sandv  loam  and  peat,  incumbent 
upon  the  red  sandstone  and  upon  marl. 

The  climate  of  Cheshire  Is  like  as  that  of  Laneaehire 
in  respect  of  rein,  is  not  it  ? — It  is  very  dmilar. 

Are  the  undrdned  lands  of  Cheshhre  iu  a  very  cdd 
unproductive  state  ?— They  are. 

IS  the  grass  land  of  Cheshire  much  benefited  by  dnoa- 
ing  F-i-Yes,  it  ia  very  greatly  bendltod  by  dniahig. 
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'  U  tl^AM  a  gnat  detl  of  it  U^t  stUlt  ranaiiis  to  be 
drained  ? — I  •hoald  think  there  is  one-fifth  or  one-fonith 
or  more ;  but  I  have  no  meani  of  atating  comctlj. 

Of  tbegriM  bad?— IflhonldthiakAeKinajbethat 
proportion. 

Mr.  Henlet.]  Do  you  mj  that  have  been  diiinad, 
or  that  are  to  be  drained  7 — ^To  be  drained. 

Ch AIRMAN.]  What  proportion  of  the  cold  arable  landa 
of  Cheshire  baa  been  already  drained  ahould  yon  aay  ?— • 
Probably  half  the  aiabla  land,  or  notao  much ;  but  the 
proportiona  are  vary  difficult  to  define,  of  coune. 

Rave  you  more  graaa  land  or  arable  land  in  Cheahire? 
— About  two-thirda  are  in  graaa,  and  one-third  in  the 
arable  atate. 

Have  you  a  peculiar  mode  of  improving  graaa  land  in 
Cheahire,  by  bonea,  that  ia  almoat  oonfiaed  to  that  coun- 
ty ? — ^We  have ;  the  application  of  bone  duat  to  the  cold 
clay  land  of  Cheahire  haa  perhapa  made  the  greatest  im- 
provement that  ever  waa  made  m  that  county. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  prooess  of 
those  improvementa  by  the  uae  of  bones  on  pasture 
landa  ? — The  bonea  applied  generally  by  the  farmers  are 
the  boiled  bonea,  whiA  come  more  immediately  into 
action ;  they  are  geaerallv  applied  either  in  October  or 
November,  or  in  the  moniU  of  April ;  they  come  into  full 
action  in  about  12  montha,  or  rather  less  if  they  are 
boiled  bones ;  if  they  are  raw  bones  we  do  not  consider 
that  they  will  aome  into  action  so  soon  bv  a  great  deaL 

In  what  quantities  do  you  apply  the  bones  ? — ^At  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  statntB  aora- 

What  is  the  price  of  the  ton  ?— About  £i  the  boOed 
bones ;  the  others  will  vary  from  £6  to  £H,  according 
to  the  dagree  of  fineness  .  they  are  reduced  to  by  the 
person  who  sells  them.  I  have  paid  ss  much  as  £S 
for  jery  fine  raw  bones. 

Have  you  any  restriction  as  to  stocVing  the  land  dar- 
ing the  rear  of  the  application  of  the  bonea  ?— The  land- 
lords, if  they  find  tae  manure,  charge  a  per-centage  for 
it,  of  course  subject  to  the  land  not  being  broken  up 
again  without  their  oonaent. 

When  you  have  applied  every  heavy  dressing  of  bones 
to  the  grass  land,  are  you  obliged  to  treat  that  land  dif- 
ferently as  to  stocking  ?— It  would  carry  a  much  greater 
weight  of  stock  in  a  Csw  ^fwn  j  I  do  not  know  any thioa 
else ;  the  food  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  doubled ;  trefoU 
and  white  clover  are  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
bones,  and  all  the  good  grasses  are  brought  forward ;  it 
is  an  excellent  lertiUaer,  and  brings  out  all  the  virtue  of 
the  land* 

How  long  does  this  dressing  lest  ?- It  wiU  last  much 
longer  on  tibe  ^astaie  land,  because  the  inersased  num- 
ber of  eattla  itwUl  bear  wiU  oaose  an  increased  fell  of 
manure  upon  the  land,  therefore  we  oooaider  if  the  land 
continnea  in  pasture  it  will  never  depredate. 

You  consider  this  heavy  and  expensive  dressing  of 
bones  to  be  almost  a  permsacnt  impravemeat  f-»-Yes,  in 
the  pasture  land,  not  in  the  mowing  land ;  pailiaps  in  the 
mowing  land  it  would  be  eihautad  after  ftmr  or  five 
mowings. 

Mr.  T.  EosRTON.]  Is  not  tiie  average  supposed  to  be 
about  11  or  12  years  with  bones  ?~We  should  not  think 
of  allowing  a  tenant  anything  beyond  that  period  (if  we 
considered  Urn  justly  entiddl  to  something),  not  even 
for  pasture  land. 

In  the  case  of  a  tenant  laying  out  money,  and  putting 
on  the  bones  himself^  would  he  not  be  paid  fbr  that  In  11 
years  ?— I  thhik  he  would  be  repaid  hi  a  much  less  time 
where  the  land  has  been  previously  drained. 

You  have  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  boning,  that 
&  process  Waa  carried  on  in  Cheahire  of  applying  marl  to 
the  light  soils  7— That  was  formerly  very  much  practiaBdf 
more  so  than  at  preMot,  mw  that  the  aitifidal  aMuaiw 


are  applied.   Marling  is  a  very  essentisl  improvemeot  to 
the  sandy  soils  of  Cheshire. 

How  Diany  square  yards  do  you  reckon  to  be  required 
per  acre  ?-— The  application  is  generally  from  one  to  two 
rooda  of  64  cubic  yards. 

What  is  the  period  that  the  mailing  is  supposed  to 
last  for  ? — ^I  should  think  firom  seven  to  ten  yesrs.  When 
the  land  geta  laid  down  to  graas,  aa  it  does  sometimes 
after  marling,  the  marl  Ilea  partially  dormant  until  it 
ia  ploughed  up  again ;  but  not  altogetoer  so,  because  the 
grass  will  be  much  improvedt  and  therefore  the  grass 
roots  must  be  deriving  bcmefitfrom  it.  We  find  it  gra- 
dually sinking  every  year ;  the  longer  the  field  Is  io  grass 
the  deeper  we  find  the  marl. 

Mr.  Hbmlby.]  How  are  the  bones  that  you  have 
^lokeu  of  applied  to  the  graaa  land ;  ia  what  ahape ; 
broken  very  email,  or  how  t^Tboae  that  are  boiled  are 
cmahed  as  small  aa  they  can  croah  them,  and  they  are 
spread  by  hand. 

Is  there  any  thmg  mixed  with  them  ?*-No. 

How  are  the  raw  bones  applied  t— They  are  frequentiy 
applied  in  the  aame  way ;  out  they  are  sometimes,  for 
turnips,  spplied  with  larm-yard  manure. 

But  how  are  they  applied  on  the  graas  land  ?<— In  the 
same  way. 

And  crushed  as  small  as  you  can  crush  them  7— Still 
finer,  if  possible,  than  the  boiled  bones,  because  they 
will  not  decompose  so  soon. 

Chaiuman.j  You  say  that  since  bones  have  been 
mtrodnced,  that  marl  is  not  so  much  applied  to  the  light 
landa  of  Cheahire? — ^Since  the  ganeral  use  of  bones  and 
other  artificial  mannrea;  certainly  marl  waa  more  eape- 
dally  applied  for  promoting  good  crops  of  com. 

Ia  it  your  opimoa,  that  both  on  the  grass  land  where 
this  heavy  dose  of  bones  is  given,  and  on  the  light  lend 
where  bones  are  used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming, 
it  would  be  wiae  to  give  to  the  tenants  a  claim  for  tlia 
expense  incarredby  them  on  their  quitting  their  farms  ? 
—I  think  so. 

00  you  think  that  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  for 
improvements  would,  both  in  Laneaahire  and  Cheshire, 
tend  greatiy  to  the  improvement  of  faming  ?— I  do 

What  efiect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  the  land- 
lord?— I  think  it  would  have  no  bad  effect  upon  the 
landlord  but  thia  good  one,  that  of  giving  him  better  ae- 
curity  for  hia  rent. 

You  think  it  would  give  him  better  seeuvity  for  his 
rent;  would  not  it  render  it  more  easy  for  him  when  be 
had  farms  vacant,  to  obtain  men  of  capital  as  tenants  for 
them  ?— Yes,  I  think  so,  invariably. 

Do  you  foresee  any  difficulty  in  making  an  arrsage'* 
ment  for  compensation  when  the  tenant  quits  the  farm, 
or  any  bad  feeling  or  litigation  that  ia  likely  to  ariae  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ?— It  firequentiy  occurs 
now,  too  frequentiy  indeed. 

You  were  aaked  whether  you  thmk,  that  if  the  tenant 
right  for  compensation  were  granted,  in  that  event  any 
graalk  diOcnlty  would  arise  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  rates^ 
or  any  unplsssaat  feeling  or  litigation  would  be  likely  to 
arise  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — ^Not  at  all  likely  i 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  now  existing  would 
then  be  done  awn^  wttfa* 

Mr.  Henlut.  J  You  have  stated  that  one-  fifth  of  the 
grsss  land  of  Cheahire  is  undrained  ? — I  think  that  ia 
probabfy  the  case,  but  it  may  be  much  more. 

How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Cheshire  ?•-«- 
For  20  years. 

Has  the  drainage  of  the  other  four-ftftha  been  done  do- 
ring  that  time,  or  waa  it  done  anteoedentiy  ?— A  very 
email  portion  of  it  waa  done  when  I  knew  it. 

Then  the  four-fiftha  have  been  drained  in  the  period 
over  which  your  knowledge  extenda  1—It  is  only  some 
of  tfaa  Milt  toat  would  leqvbeit* 
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Yon  are  undentood  to  epeak  of  the  grass  lands  prin- 
cipally, which  are  the  heayy  lands  ?— There  might  be 
half  that  woald  not  require  it  that  would  be  two-and-a- 
half  fifths. 

And  you  think  about  the  half  of  the  arable  land  is  also 
drained  that  requires  it  7^1  think  probably  so  now,  for 
the  improvements  have  been  going  on  eztensiyely  for 
several  yean. 

At  whose  cost  have  they  generally  been  done  ?— Some  • 
times  they  have  been  done  by  the  landlord,  but  more 
frequently  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  joining. 

Consequently  they  see  their  mutual  advantage,  and 
agree  to  do  that? — Yes. 

Are  the  lands  of  Cheshire  you  have  spoken  of  held 
ordinarily  by  lease  or  by  agreement  ? — ^lliey  are  some  of 
them  held  on  lease,  but  more  commonly  by  agreement, 
from  year  to  3rear,  I  think. 

And  under  that  agreement  from  year  to  year,  both  par- 
ties seeing  their  interest  in  them,  those  improvements 
have  taken  place  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

Has  the  operation  of  boning  been  general  in  Cheshire  ? 
It  has  been  very  general. 

And  what  security  has  been  given  for  that ;  has  it  been 
done  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
or  by  the  tenant,  or  by  the  landlord  ? — In  some  cases, 
where  the  landlord  is  a  man  of  property,  and  has  the 
monev  to  spare,  he  has  manured  the  land  with  bone  dust 
and  diarged  the  tenant  from  7  to  7|  per  cent,  for  the 
outlay  of  (he  money.  In  many  other  cases  the  tenants 
have  found  the  bone  manure  themselves. 

Has  that  been  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  without  any  law  to  step  in  ? — 
Yes. 

Are  the  lands  in  Cheshire  generally  held  by  lease  or 
by  tenure  from  3rear  to  year  ?— They  are  more  frequently 
held  by  yearly  tenancy. 

You  have  spoken  of  one  large  estate,  namely.  Lord 
Derby's  estate,  as  having  been  drained ;  do  you  know 
at  whose  expense  that  was  drained  ? — At  the  Isndlord's. 

What  tenure  was  it  drained  upon? — The  landlord 
charged  5  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  to  the  tenant. 

VfhMt  is  ue  tenure  of  land  hi  Lancaahire  .'^Principally 
from  year  to  year.  In  some  few  cases  it  is  held  on  lease, 
or  what  is  much  the  same,  agreements  for  a  lease. 

Are  leases  more  general  in  Lancaahire  than  in  Cheshire  ? 
—I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Is  there  any  difficulty,  in  your  judgment,  in  a  tenant 
by  agreement  securing  himself  in  respect  of  any  outlay 
he  wishes  to  make,  if  the  landlord  is  willing  to  grant  it  ? 
— Of  course  there  cannot  be  if  the  landlord  is  willing  to 
grant  it ;  but  there  appears  to  be  great  diflBculty  at  pre- 
sent. 

You  were  understood  to  8ay,that  in  your  opinion  legis- 
lation is  necessary;  do  yon  tidnk  that  it  ought  to  be  retro- 
spective or  prospective  ? — I  think  prospective. 

Only  prospective  ?— I  think  that  tenants,  however  un- 
reasonable, would  hardly  expect  it  to  be  retrospective. 

Do  you. think  that  the  tenants  are  unreasonable? — 
No  doubt  they  are  in  some  instances,  as  well  as  the  land- 
lords. 

Do  you  think  that  in  the  event  of  leases,  the  law  should 
override  those  leases  or  not  ?— I  think  it  could  not  inter- 
fere with  existing  leases. 

In  the  event  of  future  agreements,  should  it  be  compe- 
tent to  any  parties  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law  or  not,  in  your  judgment  ? — I  think 
those  parties  that  granted  long  leases  might  claim  such  a 
privilege. 

Do  you  think  that  persons  with  agreements  from  year 
to  year  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  exempting  them- 
selves?—No. 

Do  yon  think  the  law  ought  to  fix  the  right  of  eom- 
pensition  in  spite  of  any  agreement  made  to  ti^  contrary  ? 


»I  think  the  law  ought  to  lay  down  the  genersl  prin- 
ciple. 

The  law  laying  down  the  general  principle,  do  you 
think  it  right  that  the  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they  chooie, 
should  exempt  themselves  from  that  general  principle  ?— 
I  think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  allow  them  to  do  so ;  tlM 
law  would  never  get  properly  enforced  if  tbaX  were  so ;  it 
would  be  evaded. 

You  thinking  this  general  principle  ought  to  be  i^pHed, 
ought  it  in  your  judgment  to  be  carried  to  any  point 
beyond  that  for  compensation  fbr  money  expended? — 
Certainly  not ;  it  must  be  compensation  for  money  ex- 
pended, of  course. 

You  would  not  compel  the  owner  of  land  to  let  his 
land?-Notatall. 

Giving  him  the  option  of  lettmg  it  or  not,  you  would 
propose  terms  of  letting  it  upon?— I  would  lay  down 
tlie  general  principle  upon  which  it  should  be  let,  so  that 
the  tenant  should  be  fairly  protected. 

If  the  tenant  could  not  get  land  without,  you  would  not 
allow  him  to  exempt  himself  from  the  operation  of  the 
law?— No. 

What  is  the  custom  as  to  buildings  in  Cheshire  ?— The 
landlord  generally  puts  them  into  repair  when  the  tenant 
goes  to  the  place,  and  he  expects  the  tenant  to  keep  them 
in  repair  upon  being  found  materials  in  the  rough. 

Is  that  the  same  in  Lancashire  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is ; 
there  are  various  customs  upon  different  estates. 

Is  it  by  agreement  upon  the  various  estates,  or  by  cus- 
tom established? — I  bdieve  it  would  be  by  agreememt. 

By  private  agreement  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  there  any  cuatom,  that  you  are  aware  of,  existing  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  applicable  to  buildings  ?---l 
think  there  is  no  well-established  custom. 

You  have  said  that  you  think  that  the  general  prindple 
ought  to  be  established  by  law  to  give  compensation  to 
the  tenants ;  do  you  think  it  ought  to  extend  to  dilapida- 
tions as  a  set-off  against  that  ? — ^Yes  I  think  it  ou^t  to 
extend  to  dilapidations  and  breach  of  covenants. 

Supposing  parties  holding  without  agreements,  and 
therefore  that  there  were  no  covenants  ;  you  have 
said  that  the  law  is  to  operate  in  spite  of  agTMments ;  then 
do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  extend  to  dilapidations  ? — 
I  think  it  should  extend  to  dilapidations  and  bad  hus- 
bandry. 

Dilapidations  as  applied  to  buildings,  and  bad  hus- 
bandry as  applied  to  the  land  ?— Yes. 

Should  the  principle,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  capital 
expended  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  the  advantage  derived 
by  Uie  incoming  tenant  ? — I  should  prefer  the  latter  prin- 
ciple, I  think,  as  the  safe  guide ;  but  the  former  might 
be  taken  as  some  assistanoe  to  the  valuers  in  forming 
their  judgment. 

It  is  a  material  difference,  of  course,  between  the  two 
principles ;  what  is  your  judgment  as  a  practical  man 
as  to  which  ought  to  be  the  principle,  the  capital  expended 
by  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  the  unexhausted  improvement 
in  the  land  ?— Where  a  man  might  not  have  judidoualy 
expended  the  money,  the  valuers  should  have  the  power 
to  take  that  into  account. 

Do  you  think  that  the  principle  should  he  decided  by 
the  law,  or  be  left  to  be  settled  by  the  valuer  in  each 
case  ? — It  might  be  safely  left  to  the  valuer,  I  think. 

You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness ; 
should  the  valuers,  in  your  opii^on,  be  appointed  by  the 
landlords  or  the  tenants,  or  by  the  government,  to  act 
between  them  ?— Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  know  that  any 
inconvenience  has  arisen  in  odier  counties  from  the  mutual 
appointment  of  valuers  by  both  parties,  I  do  not  see  why 
that  system  could  not  still  be  acted  upon.  If  government 
officers  were  appointed,  it  is  dear  they  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  private  busmess  in  the  district  for  whidi 
they  are  to  act  as  tenant-right  valueiB. 
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Tliat  would  be  yoar  opinion  ?— Yes ;  that  would  be 
mj  qiinion. 

lo  your  judgment,  against  wbom  should  the  outgoing 
tenant  have  the  remedy  ?— He  shoald  haye  his  secority  in 
the  hsdiord ;  bnt  no  doubt  generally  he  would  have  to 
get  the  money  from  the  incoming  tenant. 

What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  security  you  would 
gite  him  against  the  landlord  ? — It  might  t>e  by  action. 

What  remedy  would  you  propose  against  the  landlord? 
^I  do  not  know  any  remedy  so  good  as  by  an  action. 

Supposing  the  landlord  out  of  reach  of  action,  abroad ; 
how  would  yon  deal  with  that  case  ? — He  must  have 
his  remedy  upon  the  land,  the  same  as  in  the  Tithe  Com- 
mststion  Act. 

Against  the  person  in  occupation  ? — I  apprehend  he 
vodd  not  give  up  the  occupation  undl  he  was  oompen- 
tttcd ;  he  should  haye  the  priyilege  of  holding. 

Ton  think  he  ought  to  keep  the.  holding  until  his 
money  was  paid  ? — ^Yes,  or  a  guarantee  giyen. 

In  that  case  what  would  be  the  necessity  of  the  cul- 
tijilion  of  the  land ;  who  is  to  cultiyate  it  ?— Tlie  tenant 
remaimng  should  go  on  cultiyating,  if  he  had  not  some 
•Morance  that  his  tenant-right  would  be  paid. 

And  for  what  period  might  he  continue  in  possession ; 
for  a  broken  period  of  a  year,  or  for  a  whole  year,  or  what 
aningements  would  you  make  in  that  respect  ? — He 
Biigfat  continue  any  period,  if  he  was  compensated  for 
wbit  he  had  done  during  the  state  of  suspense. 

Would  you  put  him  in  the  position  of  a  mortgagee  in 
poiMsaion  ? — No ;  perhaps  not  exactly ;  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  difficulty  in  the  matter;  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  the  least  difficulty. 

Yon  say  that  the  outgoing  tenant  should  retain  pos- 
Ksion  of  the  farm  until  he  was  paid ;  upon  what  con- 
dhkms  do  yon  think  he  ought  to  keep  that  possession, 
n  to  the  cnltiyation  and  as  to  the  period  when  he  was  to 
give  it  up  ? — If  he  held  oyer  his  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  failing  to  make  compen- 
Batum,  I  think  he  should  continue  to  work  the  farm  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  until  he  was 
coapeusaten. 

How  is  he  to  be  paid  for  the  expenses  he  has  incurred 
in  the  cnltiyation  ? — By  the  same  rule  that  he  is  paid  for 
hoproyements  that  he  has  made ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thmg  to  pay  an  outgoing  tenant  for  land  ploughed  and 
prejmred  fcv  the  spring  com. 

Aaniming  the  parties  to  be  hostile  to  each  other,  then 
how  is  tiie  tenant  to  be  compensated  for  cultivation?-— 
If  inch  an  eyent  were  likely  to  occur,  it  would  be  right 
to  proyide  for  it  by  a  legfslatire  act. 

Bat  how  is  that  to  l^  provided  for? — I  apprehend 
the  same  remedy  might  be  given  as  we  have  under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  by  distress  upon  the  premises 
and  by  sale  of  some  of  the  land. 

Bnt  the  lithe  Commutation  Act  does  not  enable 
you  to  retain  possession  ? — No,  but  it  enables  us  to 
idl  the  land  when  we  have  nothing  else  to  distrain 
upon. 

You  state  that  yon  would  hare  the  same  remedy  as 
the  Hthe  Commutation  Act ;  we  should  know  that ; 
when  you  say  that  you  would  retain  possession  until  it 
18  paid,  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? — I  have  not  given  that 
point  conaideration  beyond  what  I  have  stated ;  I  am 
of  opinkm  it  is  a  difficulty  that  would  not  arise  once  In 
a  thousand  times. 

Did  yon  state  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  compensated 
for  manures  and  oil-eake  ?~No,  I  did  not. 

In  your  judgment  should  it  extend  to  that?— I  think 
it  should  extend  to  oil-cake  or  other  food  of  that  de- 
scription bought  and  consumed  upon  the  land ;  but  that 
is  not  practised  to  a  great  extent  with  us. 

It  would  be  advantageous,  would  not  it,  if  it  were 
practised  ?— It  would,  bnt  as  we  have  the  means  of 


getting  manure  from  the  large  towns ;  being  a  manu- 
focturing  district,  that  plan  has  never  been  so  much 
adopted  with  us. 

Would  the  valuation  necessarily  in  yonr  Judgment 
take  place  before  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  ?•>— It 
would. 

Then  it  must  be  an  estimate  of  the  consumption  up 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  tenancy,  and  not  the  actual 
consumption  ? — It  would  be  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

It  would  be  an  estimate,  and  not  what  was  actually 
consumed  ? — It  would  be  a  pretty  correct  estimate ; 
probably  the  consumption  would  not  be  going  on  to  the 
very  end  of  the  tenancy. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  if  a  sale  takes  place  of  stock 
and  so  forth,  they  are  kept  upon  the  farm  until  within 
two  or  three  days  of  the  tenancy,  Is  not  that  so  ? — ^Tbey 
ought  to  be  kept  upon  the  place,  of  course,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy ;  but  the  tenants  freqnentiy 
with  us  make  an  attempt  at  selling  their  stock  and 
produce  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

If  they  are  going  into  another  farm  is  that  the  case? 
— Not  when  l£ey  are  going  to  another  farm,  bnt  when 
they  are  going  to  glye  up  farming. 

When  they  are  going  to  quit  business  altogether  ?^ 
Yes. 

Then  do  they  give  up  the  profit  of  holding  the  land 
for  the  last  six  months  because  they  are  going  to  give 
up  business  altogether? — ^There  is  no  profit  in  holding 
the  land  in  winter  after  the  crops  are  got. 

Do  you  not  grow  turnips? — The  turnips  are  freqnentiy 
stored  with  us ;  they  are  got  up  in  November  and  De- 
cember and  stored. 

What  do  you  do  with  them?— 'They  are  given  to  the 
cattle. 

And  you  keep  eattle  up  to  Candlemas  or  Lady-day 
to  eat  them  ?— Up  to  the  1st  of  Hay. 

If  you  give  the  turnips  to  the  cows  do  you  not  milk 
them  ? — Yes. 

That  Is  a  profit  ? — ^Yes,  of  course. 

Therefore  there  would  be  a  profit  made  in  all  those 
ways  ? — ^That  profit  would  not  be  equal  to  the  adyan- 
tage  of  selling  off  the  produce  in  January  or  February 
to  the  tenant,  because  they  generally  manage  that  the 
cows  shall  not  g^ve  very  much  milk  in  the  winter. 

They  let  them  off  ?— The  principal  milking  season  is 
the  season  of  summer  and  autumn. 

And  of  cheese? — ^Yes. 

Is  there  any  custom  in  any  part  of  the  country  by 
which  threshing  machines  are  dealt  with  ? — ^Tbere  Is  no 
custom,  that  I  know  of. 

Are  the  tenants,  If  they  put  up  a  threshing  machine, 
allowed  to  remove  it? — I  think  they  would  be 
allowed  to  remove  It.  I  think  it  would  not  be  oIh 
jected  to. 

It  would  not  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
freehold  ?— I  think  It  coald  not  be  remoyed  legally 
if  the  landlord  would  not  allow  ef  it,  but  I  think 
few  landlords  would  object  to  a  threshing  machine  being 
removed. 

In  your  judgment,  what  has  been  the  custom  ? — I 
have  never  known  a  threshing  machine  refused  to  be 
remoyed.  I  know  of  a  steam  engine  being  put  down 
by  a  tenant,  who  died  suddenly ;  the  estate  was  one 
that  I  was  connected  with,  and  it  was  quite  optional 
with  the  landlord  whether  he  would  allow  for  that  steam 
engine  or  not. 

The  law  would  have  enabled  him  to  claim  it  without 
paying  for  it  ?— Yes. 

In  your  opinion  ought  that  to  be  guarded  against? 
—I  think  the  tenant  should  either  liavc  the  value  of 
the  steam  engine,  or  at  least  the  privilege  of  removing 
it,  or  selling  it. 
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!■  tittle,  mannfceUupeti  hkYt  Hit  p»i»€ff  renwying  j     !>§  ywL  nifiy  — Ifiiitig  liid  teM>ke  tfai^  cine  teto 
smck  thiagef-— Y<»«  tliesr  liave*  operation  sooner  ?— Last  year  for  tnmips   I  4U  try  it. 

And  it  would  be  jast  to  place  the  agiienlivral tenant  bat  iMt  lor  fittis  land* 
in  the  saaie  peeitian  with  regard  ta  fixtures  «f  thsit  1     Utm  wmluj  yaart  do  yau  think  that  a  taaantaagfct  (« 


descHption  that  they  iMght  want  to  nse  ia  thak  trade 
—I  think  80. 

Mr.  NswBBOATa.]  The  praetiee  of  grewing  pata- 
toes  j^vails  aatensiyely  hn  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  f — 
Yes, 

The  Talne  of  that  crop  is  Tory  great,  fa  it  not  7— It  Is 
a  Taluable  crop,  bat  it  it  an  expansive  one. 

What  kind  of  aMmnres  are  generaUy  need  lor  the 
prodttotlon  of  that  amp  f — Horee  and  cow  Bsaaare* 

Do  you  use  any  sea-weed  T— >KOk 

Is  that  a  crop  that  waald  oompeneale  a  tenant  for 
any  expense  of  artificial  BMuaare  la  one  ymr  f—l  think 
the  tenant  is  frrqnently  nat  oompansatad  by  the  potato 
orap  itself,  bat  by  the  anaoeading  arop,  whiah  is  gene- 
rally  wheat. 

I«  he  compeaaated  In  two  yaaes  T— Y«S|  Ireqacntly ; 
but  theaMnnre  may  Mit  be  cahaaatad  fsr  tliraear  fbar 
years. 

Mr.  CoLTiLLS.]  Ton  have  stated  that  It  is  the 
custom  in  Cheshire  to  pnt  on  a  taa  of  boiled  banes  per 
sUtvte  acre,  wliich  oeats  £4  per  ton  t— Yea,  £4. 

And  you  put  on  a  ton  of  unboiled  bones  per  statate 
acre? — Yea. 

Will  you  aay  how  maah  axtm  stock  an  acreaf  land  In 
that  way  mannred  wiU  hasp  ?^I  atatad  befere^  half  as 
many  more,  or  one-tliird» 

In  short  Aaa^  three  acres  keeping  two  oows  mider 
ordinary  eireaasstanaas^  wonld  leeep  Irar  and  a^ialf  cows 
per  acre?— Yes,  one-half  as  many  Mare$  if  three 
were  kept  before^  fear  and  a  half  wanld  be  knpt  after- 
wards. 

How  long  do  yoathinfc  that  the  tenant  oaght  ta  en- 
Joy  that  land  he  has  manured  with  bonet  ia  tiMit  manner 
to  be  remaneraled  for  tiiat  outlay?— 4  tliiak  he  would 
be  remunerated  in  four  or  five  years. 

Depastured?— Yea,  depiatnMd,  bnthaonghittoteTe 
a  little  longer  aUowanoe^ 

Why  ahonid  he  hare  had  an  allowance  fbt  %  longer 
neriod  timn  that?— As  aame  little  encoaragamant 
Mr  thaimpravanientc  fromsevea  to  ten  yaarsu  I  shonald 
think. 

How  mudh  axtm  hay  will  land  pfodnoe  timt  has  bten 
manured  with  a  ton  or  batted  banee  ?^At  least  daabia 
what  it  produced  before. 

How  long  ought  the  tenant  to  enjoy  that  land  before 
he  will  ha?e  reeped  the  fall  honefit  of  it  ?^4  thkik  Ifhe 
mows  it  four  times  after  manurlngi  hfa  dalm  to  com- 
pensation wonld  then  be  oxhaoated. 

Ia  abort,  ia  oitbcr  of  thoae  caaes  if  a  tenant  was 
footed,  if  he  had  a  fomth  for  each  year  attowad  him, 
that  would  be  remunention  ?— For  mowing  land. 

Or  for  paalnre  lan4  ?-->It  ahoald  be  extended  for 
pasturage  to  double  that  period,  at  leaat. 

Do  yon  use  bones  on  the  arable  land  >— Upan  the 
aandy  loams  and  peat,  for  tnrnlpa  wa  nse  tham  ta  a 
great  extent ;  we  do  not  find  them  to  answer  apaa  t  « 
aandy  loams  in  gram  so  woU. 

How  long  is  it  before  th^  baooma  axhnasted  on 

arable  land  ?— I  think  in  three  or  four  yaart,  or  piwhaUy 
mora. 

As  to  nnboiled  bones^  what  fa  ihi  prioa  par 
of  nnboiled  boocsf— It  Tarias  from  £6  «e  £6, 
cording  to  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  they 
rediioed. 

What  extra  stock  will  land  keep  that  Ima  been 
nured  by  unboiled  bones? — ^Moch  tlie  same  aa  the 
other ;  but  the  unboiled  bones  are  considered  much 
more  durable,  and  uo  doubt  they  are  so. 

Do  they  come  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  boHed 
bones  ?-*I  hare  already  stated  they  do  not. 


have  a  tenant-right  for  Inlaadon  whl^  anbailed  benei 
had  been  put ;  land  that  has  bean  depastnrad  f — I  thiak 
olght  or  ten  yaaca  for  that. 

And  in  case  of  harlng  mowad  that  land,  how  laai 
oaght  he  to  hava  the  tenant-right  f— ^  year  or  two 
longer  than  for  boiled  bones* 

Six  years,  you  woald  say  t-^Yes,  or  iix  nawfa^fi. 

Mr.  HaNLXT.]  What  value  do  yoa  consider  a  oow'i 
pradnoe  to  be  hi  Cheshire  npon  a  oheeee  form  ?— We 
average  our  Cheshira  cows  about  3  cwt.  of  ehsem  per 
cow. 

How  much  money  will  that  bet— Nine  ponnds,  he- 
sides  the  refWae  which  goes  to  feeding  the  pigs  (  hit 
whey  from  the  cheese  OMking),  and  a  little  batter. 

How  many  acreado  youatock  fay  acaw  In  yaarpai- 
tarage  f — ^Aboat  two  atatnte  aens  on  the  avanige  for 
snmmor  knap. 

To  a  oow  ?— Yet ;  b«t  taking  the  fann  thraagh  — 

Butkeeplag  to  the  paatmoi  it  fa  twa  atatate  acres  te 
a  cow,  yon  aay;  that  fa,  of  eoarsai  naboned  laed; 
yoar  oalaidation  givas  two  acrm  of  naboaad  lead 
toaeow,  and  the  prodaaa oi  the  caw  fa  £9?— Yes; 
prohaMy  yonaright  pnt  It  ikwii  £11  ta  jgldnfa^gether, 
for  the  year* 

It  wonM  take  six  acres  takatp  thrae  oowa  hi  the 
pasture  groandsf—Ycs. 

And  if  it  were  boned,  fooraeres  woald  keep  Iha  three 
cows ;  fa  that  so  ?— Yra* 

That  wouM  he  yoar  oalenlatlan  !— Yati  ahaattet; 
it  fa  diAeult  ta  give  aaaet  prapertiona. 

Then  hi  point  of  foot  the  £117  whieh  fa  the  prsdaee 
of  the  three  oowe,  would  hava  to  be  throwa  ovarfoar 
acres  las  tend  of  over  aix  ?<— Yas» 

Mr.  T.  BaamroM.]  Yon  wars  ashed  as  ta  the  valas* 
tlon|att  now;  have  yaa  had  aooM  experiaaca  as  fa- 
speetor  of  ImprDvaBMnts  In  thoae  forms  f — Ihavak 

Have  you  ever  found  any  difBcultr  in  vilni^g  the  im- 
pravomeataonthodifcentfocaii  whieh  In  the  oaane 
of  yonraxperianoeyoahavaaeeaf— My  hiiiiWiilMTii  hsi 
been  for  priam  aAred  by  agrioaltnrel  eodaimi^  aad  of 
oaarsa  that  fotmff  who  had  aiade  te  asoat  iavrammenhi 

got  the  prise. 

Yon  hava  had  opportanideB  of  eeefav  what  the 
iasprovements  which  hava  taktti  plaoa  apaa  thsm 
forms  haia  been,  and  do  yoa  not  tdce  iato  yoar  ooa- 
sideration,  as  one  great  elemant,  what  tte  fonn 
foia?— Yes. 

Haae  yea  fonnd  any  dificalt^  In 
profomenta  ?— Jio,  hat  I 
those  improvements,  as  they  are  not  aUawad  for^  thst  I 
kaswofc 

Ths  fasilion  merely  mesni  as  an  hiipastsr  ?— >Aa aa 
tn^MOtor  of  forms  for  agriealtnml  eeefatfait  wa  do  mt 
take  that  ingredient  into  account,  not  the  ingredieat 
4  «m  eansider  what  tha  tensat  may  hava  aijpe^ed 

Itinimtaimanmlsi  wodoaot  go  hito  thoaa  dotsifa 
what  tfrnpartfadarooetofaai^aetiolamayhe. 
&La]fOV.]  Yoaaaidjaitaow,  thataAvthaea- 
pUoeliaa  af  a  oertrin  maaare,  that  tha  orap  was  doaUsd ; 
yoa  apply  that  o^  ta  the  first  yaar  after  the  amaaring ; 
fa  not  that  so  ? — ^Tiiat  would  H^ply  to  baaa  amaara,  and 
tomawh«laBd. 

Andthatthe  amp  hi  tha  ineoeadii^  yaar  waald  be 
doabfadf— Yea,  it  wonU  ha  doahled  probahlymthe 
first  aad  second  yean  following. 

Woald  it  he  equally  good  on  tha  aaoond  year  aa  tike 
first  >— Ym,  bacaaaa  Ihe  foU  virtaa  fanatohtainadhithe 
first  yean 

How  wonld  it  be  on  tiie  tiM  year?<-tt  wonld  be 
gradually  diminfahing  in  mowing  land. 
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la  ahmtt  wlint  piOBortion  nwild  it  be  redooed*  toeoe- 
foiirth  or  half  u  good  initead  of  doable  ?— I  iboi^  tiiink 
two-thirds  woald  be  •''bfinr^HI. 

Umb  of  conne  la  aaj  cttimele  of  aaj  olaim  that  a  te- 
mnt  mi^t  make  for  namune  eqiendfld  four  or  five  yean 
iKCoie  ^at,  or  evtm  beyond  that  time,  yon  muet  eon- 
itantly  be  going  on  bf  a  decrauing  acale  ? — Yes,  jou 
mut  haTo  a  graduated  soale. 

Chaiamav.]  Yob  were  nnderrtood  to  say,  that  if 
grui  land  is  boned  and  fed  afterwards,  and  not  mown,  it 
ji  a  penaanent  improvement  te  the  land  ?— It  is  next  to 
I  pennaaeDt  ini|»roTement  npon  the  pasture  land,  so  long 
is  thsft  land  nniains  inpastnic. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLB.]  What  effect  has  it  on  the  cheese; 
docs  it  in^iDve  the  qnali^  ? — ^It  improves  the  herbage, 
sad  thns  improves  tbiB  richness  of  the  milk. 

Do  yon  find  the  cheese  stands  as  well  on  land  that  has 
been  boned  ?^No,  k  is  tender. 

It  rises  .'^-It  is  more  diffionlt  to  manage  altogether ; 
it  ia  mndi  richer. 

Mr.  T.  EesnTOir.]  Is  not  there  oonsiderable  diffienlty 
eiperienoed  by  ikrmers  coming  firon  poor  cold  lands  on 
tt  rich  Isnd  in  the  first  year  in  making  the  change  ? —  i 
There  is  a  ^Uificnlty  Dreqoently ;  in  probably  arises  in 
put  firom  his  bavin  ^  no  settled  role  or  principle  npon 
whidi  he  mannfactares  Us  cheese. 

Mr.  Hbklby.]  The  account  about  the  increase  of 
itock  yon  hav«  given  will  stand  thus :  the  nnboned  land 
ftree  oows  upon  six  acres  wonld  be  £i  lOs.  an  aore,  and 
QQ  the  boned  land  it  wovld  be  £6  158.  per  acre  ?— -I  dare 
fliy  it  wonld  be  so. 

And  that  is  the  ratnzn  for  the  outlay  of  £5 ;  £3  15s. 

Cr  aete  gained  ?— Itie  letam  is  very  great  indeed;  I 
fe  notredDced  it  to  fignres  in  the  wi^  it  isnow  stated ; 
bat  I  ham  no  donbt  it  is  Tcry  great. 

The  proportions  yon  have  given  of  one-half  inoiease ; 
do  you  think  that  that  is  so  ?— I  think  it  is  so  in  msny 
t;  there  may  be  some  cases  where  it  is  not  so 


It  !■  so  beneficial  a  nsoltvllMt  it  isdesirnUe  to  have 
it «  clearly  from  yon  as  possible,  according  to  yonr 
JsdgBMnt  ? — I  have  heard  of  some  ficms  where  the  cattle 
have  been  donUed  by  that  appUcation. 

Can  yon  really  neak  to  one-half  increase?— Yes,  k 
Bsy  be  taken  at  a  half  to  one-third ;  of  course  k  wonld 
depend  npon  the  quantity  of  land  in  grass,  as  tiie  number 
sf  oows  osi  any  |?ffrtfi?^l«r  £u»b 

But  the  question  had  reference  to  per  acre  7 — ^Yes ;  but 
the  stock  au^  be  doubled  from  other  causes,  sudi  as 
■MHt  land  bdng  in  grass ;  it  might  not  be  always  denbled 
h  the  same  quantity  of  land,  but  there  might  be  an  in- 
creue  of  stodL  by  bringsog  in  moreknd ;  Ihave  known 
iwtsncee  of  fennen  keeping  double  the  stock  they  hsd 
vhen  they  entered  upon  the  farm. 

Of  course  the  more  acres  they  had,  the  greater  would 
he  the  amonnt  of  stock ;  the  increase  per  acre,  in  your 
jodgment,  might  be  safely  taken  at  half? — From  huf  to 
one-third. 

Mr.  Coi:.TiiXB.l  Do  bones  do  as  weA  on  dnined  ss 
vndvained  land  ?^xvo,  I  would  not  apply  tiiem  to  qb- 
dnfaied  land,  but  they  are  frequently  so  applied. 

Do  yon  use  any  other  artificial  manure  to  impre^ve  the 
WrbageeadincreaeetlMniilki  hme  fsntiled  gwns  on 
grass?— That  hae  been  eppied %•  a luidted  extent  npon 


drained ;  and  all  stiff  day  loams  nicambeiit  npon  day  or 
marl. 

Is  it  a  red  day  ?— ChisAy  red  day. 

Do  you  know  any  iastanoe  of  its  anvwering  equally 
well  out  of  Cheshire  ?— No. 

Do  yon  know  cases  of  its  being  tried  and  having  felled 
out  of  Cheshire  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  oases. 

Of  cases  in  which  it  has  failed  or  succeeded  ?— I  have 
heard  of  cases  in  whidi  k  has  felled. 

Have  you  known  no  ease  in  which  it  has  succeeded 
out  of  Cheshire?^Ye» ;  in  Lancashire  I  tfauik  k  has  sao^- 
ceeded. 

Is  that  the  same  red  elay,  in  lancashire,  on  whidi  it 
answera  ? — No ;  the  clay  is  not  so  red  in  Lancashire j 
it  is  in  the  coal  feiination«  and  tiie  day  is  of  a  darker 
hue. 

Though  it  is  a  difibrent  kind  of  day  in  Lancashire,  the 
boning  of  good  Uzul  has  been  found  to  answer  there  also  ? 
Yes,  it  hss. 

Mr.  T.  BGsnTON.]  It  is  essentid  te  the  snceere  of 
the  boning  that  the  tenant  dMuld  have  his  land  wett 
drained  first? — ^Yes;  I  have  seen  it  done  on  «n- 
drainedland,  andit  does  not  answer  so  wdl;  k  is  awaste 
of  aqftitd. 

Chairman.]  It  does  not  answer  en  the  light  land  ?— - 
It  does  snswer ;  but  not  so  certainly  upon  the  sandy 
land,  except  for  the  turnip  crop. 

Do  yon  knew  whether  bones  do  more  good  n|Km  land 
that  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  habk  of  havuig  oows 
that  have  been  milked,  upon  k ;  does  k  do  more  good 
on  that  sort  of  land  than  on  land  that  has  been  graxed  ? 
—I  think  it  makes  no  differenoe;  we  find  it  to  answer 
well  on  dover  and  seeds. 

Mr.  T.  EonnTOM.l  It  has  the  effect  of  bringiag  up 
the  white  dover?— Yes,  and  trefoil,  and  att  the  Mt 
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Wfth  what  effect?— It hsa  been 

Do  yott  think  that  that  laets  mere  thannne  year  ? 
^Met  araoh  more  than  one  ar  two  yean;  I  shonld  not 
Hke  to  give  an  allowance  for  more  than  one  year. 

CHAimxAif.]  What  is  the  chaxacter  of  this  grass 
land  in  Cheshire,  on  which  bones  have  so  powerful  an 
effect;  vrhat  is  the  character  of  the  Boil  ?— The  soils  npon 
wUehttttiiireiiUitttelfae  cold  day  Mill  that  have  boon 


PsiLir  PiWBTi  Esq*!  ut  na  Obaib. 
fV  evidence  of  Mt.  HttVRT  KsniiST. 

Chairkan.]  You  are  a  land  agent  for  Mr.  TeJle* 
mache,  Mess^for  Cheshire*  on  his  property  in  BnMk  ? 
—Yes. 

U  that  an  eztennve  piqpeety  ?— It  is  Iwtween  70iO 
and  8,000  acres. 

About  how  many  farming  tenants  are  there  in  4ihe 


roiperty  ?—  Between  40  and  50. 


ToUemaohe  introdueed  the  system  of  |p.viag 

to  his  tenants  tenant-right  fer  in^rovcments?->--fiinoe 
1840. 

Does  he  compensate  fetr  draining,  chaUdng*  and  sky- 
ing ?— And  for  all  other  unexhausted  improvemoits. 

Are  the  farms  generdly  held  upon  lease  or  by  ji:eariy 
agreement  ?-^a£t  of  them  on  lease  and  |iart  by  yearly 
agreement ;  they  can  all  have  leases  if  they  pleare. 

Then  many  <n  them  do  not  wish  for  losses  ? — Many 
prefer  hdding  from  year  to  year. 

To  begin  with  drainsge,  what  oompensation  do  yon 
give  for  drdnsge? — ^That  depends  ^pon  the  first  cost.  In 
a  measure.  I  had  better  state  the  various  distances  and 
cost  in  our  mode  of  doing  dinining.  The  first  thing  is, 
that  there  are  various  depths  done ;  the  first  mode  Is  about 
two  feet  deep  and  18  feet  asunder;  that  costs  about  £^ 
18s.  fid.  an  aot.  _ 
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torn  of  the  country  ?— That  is  half,  supposing  a  man 
had  40  acres. 

Take  a  farm  of  400  acres,  and  he  has  100  acres  of 
clover  and  grass,  what  proportion  woald  he  he  at  liberty 
to  take  ?— If  it  was  all  in  grass,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  100  acres. 

But  lo  the  four- coarse  system  It  Is  100  acres  hi  clover 
and  grass  seeds,  and  tou  say  the  incoming  tcnatit  Is 
not  compelled  to  take  the  whole  100  acres ;  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  mow  the  160  acres? — Ho,  he  wonld 
mow  half. 

Then  by  the  custom  of  the  cowBtry,  what  becomes 
of  the  other  half? — I  do  not  know,  exaetly ;  we  have 
so  seldom  a  case  of  that  kind  come  before  us. 

Tou  mentioned  just  now  two  eases,  one  in  which  a 
man  had  sold  it  all,  and  taken  the  money  and  gone 
away,  and  another  where  he  had  left  it,  and  got 
nothing?— Tes,  they  were  extreme  cases. 

What  Is  the  custom  of  the  country  in  such  eases  T— 
The  custom  of  the  country  is,  that  he  must  leave  It, 
and  take  a  small  price  for  it,  if  he  does  not  sell  before 
Michaelmas. 

Then  the  man  going  away  and  putting  the  money 
into  his  pocket  did  that  which  was  contrary  to  the 
cnstom  of  the  eonotry  t— Yes. 

That  was  a  wrong  tramsaetion  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Uehlbt.]  What  is  done  about  tnrnipfl  and 
fallows  ;  what  is  the  custom  of  the  coantry  aboat  that  ? 
-—The  ploughing  and  the  lallowa. 

Anything  eUe  ?— The  rent. 

Any  rates?— If o,  not  rates. 

How  moeh  rent?— The  avenge  rent. 

Hal^-year,  or  what  period  ?— Th«  wh<^  year'a  rent 
vpon  the  fkltowt. 

Ko  proportion  of  tazeaf— *Ko  proportion  of  taxes 
whatever. 

Is  anything  else  vahied  ont  ? — K o. 

Mr.  BuKBOUOHns.]  Who  sows  the  tomipa  nponthe 
fallows ;  the  incoming  or  ontgoing  tenant  ?-^Tha  in- 
coming tenant. 

Ploughing  for  the  tillage  ? — Ploughing  for  the  tillage. 

And  when  has  the  incoming  tenant  a  right  t»  enter 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  coantry?— The  in- 
coming tenant,  aeoerding  to  the  eastens  oif  thecnnntry 
hae  no  right  to  enter  only  upon  permi«aion  till  tha  11th 
of  October. 

What  becomes  of  the  tnmips  T— The  eotgnlng  tomnta 
weoki  sow  the  tumipa. 

Then  he  ia  not  paid  Ibr  the  root  afiop,  bnt  he  ia  pnid 
for  the  tillngat— He  ia  pai4  for  tha  tiOage. 

Mr.  Hbhlbt.]  For  the  rent  of  the  land  >~YaB. 

Who  sow*  the  wheat  t  ia  tha  wheal  sown  befom  the 
11th  of  October  ?— Tha  innnming  teonnt. 

He  ia  not  permitted  to  enter  before  the  11th  of  Oato- 
har  ?— No. 

Who  sows  the  clorer  sccda?— The  outgoing  tenant. 

What  is  he  allowed  ?— He  ia  allowed  Cor  the  seed  and 
labour. 

Nothing  else? — No. 

Going  back  to  the  estate  you  have  spoken  of,  with 
regard  to  tha  agreements  you  have  entered  Into,  you 
hare  said  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  to  be  paid  by 
tal nation  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  direction  or  agreement  between  the  land* 
lord  and  the  tenant  to  the  valuer  upon  what  principle 
this  amount  is  to  be  ascertained ;  Is  there  any  agm- 
ment  as  to  the  periods  or  principles  upon  which  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  Is  to  he  aseettained  ?-*-lt  Is 
perfectly  understood  according  to  the  market  price  of 
the  commodity  at  the  time  of  the  tenant^s  leaving. 

Is  there  any  agreement  as  to  the  nnmber  of  years 
which  drainage,  fer  mstanee,  la  to  be  ealenlated  npon  ^ 
—Not  at  nil,  there  ia  no  agftaaeat  na  to  thai. 


Then  the  principle  aa  wefl  aa  the  amoonl  ef  the 
valuation  Is  left  to  the  arbitrator  ? — ^l^es. 

Is  there  any  agreement  as  to  the  nnmber  of  ysan 
that  claying  or  chalking  is  to  be  paid  for  ?— Thatisleft 
entirely  to  the  arbitrator ;  those  are  things  tested  by  the 
experience  of  the  arbitrator  and  the  condition  of  tlie 
land  at  the  time. 

Then  both  the  principle  and  the  amount  is  left  to  the 
arbitrator? — ^Yes«  exactly  so. 

Is  It  expected  that  they  are  to  make  their  vafoeepoa 
the  amount  of  money  expended  or  the  amount  of  beoeflt 
to  the  incoming  tenant?— They  have  to  make  tkeir 
value  upon  the  condition  that  the  land  is  hi  at  the 
thne  without  any  raktlTe  proportion  to  the  first  geoenl 
outlay  at  all. 

If  they  are  to  make  their  vaination  without  refersnce 
to  the  outlay,  how  are  they  to  aaeertaln  the  aanwat; 
bow  is  it  to  be  paid  ?— If  a  field  is  in  a  certain  stats  sf 
draraage,  I  shoald  think  that  a  fhrai  that  hss  been 
drained  so  many  feel  deep  entitles  the  tenant  to  lO  andi 
compensation. 

That  is  the  amount  of  ontHay  ?^That  la  tha  amsait 
ol  outlay,  and  first  of  all  that  haa  bean  dooe  a  c«tun 
period  of  years ;  then  the  qneethm  la  aa  to  the  osnditkia 
that  the  land  la  In  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  ycsn, 
because  one  field  that  has  been  done  at  tha  same  price 
as  another  may  not  be  worth  half  the  money  tbst  tlie 
other  ia,  on  account  of  the  diffisretteo  of  the  soil  Ihst  it 
ia  done  in,  and  the  manner  of  doing  It. 

Supposing  an  outlay  of  £9  18ft-  6d.,  and  sappsse 
after  seven  years  the  draining  to  he  aa  nerfbct  sad  ai 
good  as  the  first  day  it  was  dona,  wonld  the  oulgsiog 
tenant  be  entitled  to  receive  all  his  money  t— It  woaU 
be  left  to  the  Judgment  ef  those  parties  who  valac  it 
I  eannot  say  it  would  or  wanM  not ;  H  would  be  sa- 
tirely  left  to  them ;  they  mnat  bo  Jndgea  whether  tlie 
transaction  was  beneficial  or  not ;  if  the  dmiaage  wcic 
as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  dona  there  would  bs  as 
reason  why  he  should  not. 

Then,  aecordlng  to  your  jndgaaent^  a  tenant  baviog 
outlay cd  that  aseoey,  and  having  hnd  seven  ysais'  be- 
nefit of  it,  if  the  drainage  was  parfeet  at  th»  end  yes 
say  he  would  be  entitled  to  reeeivo  tha  whole  of  the 
money  ? — ^I  say  no,  bccauaa  it  la  barely  possible  for  a 
field  to  be  in  so  perfect  a  state  after  that  tiose. 

The  question  is,  supposing  it  were  as  perfect  tf  when 
first  done,  would  he  be  entitled  to  receive  the  wboU  of 
his  money  ?— No,  I  shoiUd  say  not. 

What  proportion  would  he  be  entitled  to  recelTe? 
—That  proportion  would  he  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
parties. 

Then  the  whole  thing  would  be  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  parties  ? — Of  course  It  would ;  It  could 
not  he  settled  any  other  wny  In  felmeaa  and  Justice  to 
any  one. 

Xnd  have  you  no  opinion  yomrself  whether  that  valse 

onght  to  be  ascertaincKl  with  referenee  to  the  oatlsy,  m 
wholly  wfth  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  incomiog  is- 
nant?— Yes,  I  have  an  opinion,  it  ia  this:  IsboaM 
calculate  that  it  wonld  have  a  beneficial  efibct,  aeeoid- 
faig  to  the  real  state  the  land  was  in. 

That  would  be  wholly  with  referenee  to  the  bsncAC 
to  the  inaoming  tenant?— No, I  think  it  wonU  not 

What  ia  the  price  paid  per  pole  for  three  feet  drsisi 
to  labourers  ordinarily,  about  the  average  pries  ptf 
pole  ?-»AtK>ut  fo«ir»pen€e. 

Do  you  do  m  feet  or  18  feat  t-.16i  feet 

Tho  short  pole  ?»Yes. 

Can  yon  suta  that  hi  yonrJisdgBant  these  ii  sot  >» 
much  iBBsy  expanded  nponnneatnte  with  thosesgrtej 
menta  aa  there  onght  tn  be  ? — Not  so  nuKh  aa  I  shaold 
wish  to  see. 

In  your  Judgmnnt,  dMa  that  »ri«a  from  the  oeca- 
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What  wai  tbe  natnn  of  that  dsng  ?— Of  a  Tsry  ordl- 
narr  qoilitx. 

It  wonld  b«  rtrj  little  more  than  straw  and  water  ?— 
Very  little  more. 

W  hat  is  the  quality  of  the  dong  now  left  on  the  Iknn  ? 
— It  is  to  the  tenants' mterest  to  make  it  as  good  as  it  can 
be  made. 

What  is  the  difference  fai  the  valne  per  load  of  aky- 
made  manure  and  the  manure  made  with  oil-cake  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  pnt  a  comparison,  bat  there  is  aa 
much  as  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  difference. 

The  straw  and  water  manure  yon  wonld  pat  at  Is.  6d. 
and  the  cake  manure  at  6s.  a  load  ? — Yes. 

la  artificial  manure  much  used  by  yon  ?— Only  rape- 
cake. 

Ton  do  not  find  bones  act?— They  do  not  act  at  all 
wilii  ua ;  we  hare  tried  a  very  great  many  ezperimenta 
with  them. 

Do  they  not  answeronany  part  of  your  arable  land? 
^-Neither  for  tnmins  or  anything  eue,  and  we  have 
drilled  a  great  deal  for  turnips,  and  sown  it  fbr  pasture 
land,  but  they  do  not  operate  at  all. 

HaTc  you  tried  a  heaTy  dressing  of  bones  upon  the 
Chedbire  system  upon  any  of  your  grass  land  ?— Ves,  in 
the  park  I  have  tried  a  very  heavy  dressmg,  as  much  as 
70  bushels  an  acre. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Tollemaehe's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Cheshire  practice  ? — ^Yes,  that  was 
hi  oonseauenoe  of  Mr.  ToUemache's  acquaintance  with 
the  Cheshire  mode  of  dressing  the  land  with  bone,  and 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  the  ezpeiiment. 

And  it  did  not  answer  at  all  ?«-> You  could  not  see 
where  it  was  done. 

Yoa  have  stated  that  tou  do  not  require  the  landlord's 
preTious  consent  for  those  improvements;  have  you 
found  amy  inconvenience  arise  from  any  extravagant  out- 
lay on  tiie  part  of  the  tenants  in  the  improvement  of  their 
Ikrms  ? — No,  not  at  all,  I  diould  think ;  I  wonld  rather 
see  them  do  a  little  more. 

Though  they  have  been  left  to  their  own  dlMsretion  you 
find  that  they  have  ezerdsed  prudent  judgment  upon  the 
subject?— Yes,  very  much  so. 

In  fiact  too  prudent  in  your  opinion ;  you  would  rather 
that  they  should  lay  out  a  little  more  money  ?— In  some 
Instances  it  would  answer  their  purpose  better,  I  am 
certain* 

Yoa  say  that  some  of  your  farms  are  held  upon 
lease ;  have  you  found  this  compensation  for  improve- 
ments necessary  upon  land  so  held,  as  well  as  upon 
fiinns  held  from  year  to  year  ?— Yes  j  it  applies  eqoally 
to  both  of  them. 

What  is  the  length  of  your  lease  ?-— Twelve  years. 

Why  do  you  consider  this  compensation  desirable 
when  land  is  held  upon  lease?— In  this  point  of  view  I 
should  consider  it :  if  a  person  had  notacompensatJon 
under  an  agreement,  it  would  be  but  little  use  his 
spending  an  extra  quantity  of  property  upon  that 
estate  in  the  way  of  improvements,  because  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  and 
leave  It ;  he  would  do  what  he  did  in  the  first  part  of 
his  holding,  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  it 

And  throw  it  back  in  the  landlord's  hands  out  of 
oonditlon  ?— Exactly  so.  As  regards  drainage,  they 
would  be  sure  to  do  it. 

Although  in  some  instances  you  wish  now  that  the 
tenants  would  be  mora  liberal  In  their  outlay,  have  you 
found  on  the  whole  the  system  of  compensation  an- 
swers, by  improving  the  condition  of  Mr.  ToDemaehe's 
property  ?— In  every  respect  that  has  answered. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  How  long  have  you  managed  his 
property  ?— Shioe  1840.  Mr.  ToUemache  come  to  the 
astate  Uicn  \  I  was  agent  before  that. 


Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  estate  before  ?— -Yes. 

For  how  long?— I  have  lived  on  it  my  whole  life. 

What  was  the  term  of  holding  before  1840  ?— There 
wero  no  compensations  given. 

What  were  the  terms  of  holding  ?— The  lands  were 
to  be  farmed  on  the  four-shift  course  of  husbandry, 
according  to  the  regular  system  that  is  now  adopted ; 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  paid  for  the  unexhausted 
improvements,  nor  nothing  said  about  the  quantity  of 
tbe  manure  that  was  to  be  left  on  tbe  farm. 

Was  it  a  lease  or  yearly  holding  ? — Some  leases  and 
some  yearly  holdings,  the  same  as  now. 

The  dung,  you  stated,  belonged  to  the  estate  then  ?— 
Yes;  at  first  it  was  left  free. 

Is  that  the  general  custom  in  Suffolk  ?— Not  so  much 
as  it  was ;  it  used  to  be  more  than  it  is  now ;  they  are 
doing  away  with  it  in  a  great  measure. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  that  respect? — Yes;  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  that  respect,  within  the  last 
90  years. 

What  is  the  custom  in  the  part  of  Suffolk  you  know 
of,  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants ;  what  is 
paid  ?— They  first  of  all  have  the  hay  and  clover  grown 
in  the  last  year. 

What  are  the  ordinary  periods  of  taking  and  quit- 
ting, firom  lady-day  or  Michaelmas?— Michaelmas. 
All  the  hay  and  clover  mown  In  the  last  year,  and  all 
the  manure  on  the  farm. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  the  estate  with  which 
you  are  connected;  but  where  there  are  no  agree- 
ments ;  what  is  the  common  custom  of  the  part  of 
Suffolk  you  are  speaking  of,  where  there  is  no 
such  agreement  such  as  you  have  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee?— I  think  it  would  be  something  like  this :  you 
may  say  a  person  would  mow  all  the  hay  and  clover 
on  the  farm,  that  would  be  the  first  thing. 

The  question  is  not  what  they  would  do,  but  what 
would  be  paid  from  the  outgoing  tenant  to  the  incommg 
tenant ;  what  is  the  custom  ef  the  country  where  no 
agreement  exists?— They  would  take  the  hay  and 
clover. 

At  a  standing  price  ?— Part  of  it ;  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  take  the  whole. 

ITHiat,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  would 
the  incoming  tenant  be  expected  to  take  at  the  standing 
price  ?— The  hay  and  clover  left  on  the  fitrm,  the  regular 
course  what  was  mown ;  for  instance,  if  he  had  20 
acres  that  came  in  the  course  to  mow  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  the  country,  and  he  were  to  mow  40, 
he  could  not  compel  the  incoming  tenant  nor  the  land- 
lord to  take  more  than  the  regular  quantity. 

What  would  he  do  with  the  rest?'«-That  would  be  a 
question  for  another  consideration. 

Have  you  knovm  any  such  cases  to  have  occurred, 
and  if  so,  what  has  been  done  ?— I  have  known  cases 
where  they  have  been  obliged  to  go  out  and  leave,  and 
could  not  get  anything  for  it ;  and  there  are  other  cases 
where  they  have  carried  it  off,  and  sold  it,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  ikrm. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  result,  and 
if  any,  what  upon  those  transactions  ? — Yes ;  in  some 
cases  it  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances ;  with  re- 
gard to  tiiat,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  where  the  tenant 
has  been  obliged  to  leave  it,  or  they  could  get  little  or 
nothing  allowed  for  it,  and  in  other  cases  they  would 
sell  it  off  and  leave  the  farm  half  bare. 

Where  the  party  has  carried  it  off,  is  he  subject  by 
the  custom  efthe  countrytoapenal^orhiconvenience 
for  doing  so  P^-No. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  it  ?— No,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  carry  hig  off  the  overphis. 

Mr.  BuBBoueHxs.]  The  question  is,  what  is  the  cus  - 
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You  are  unable  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question  ?— 
I  am  unable  to  give  an  answer,  because  of  the  variety  of 
soils  there  is  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  BuRBOUGHBS.]  Would  tenants  be  induced  to 
drain  to  any  extent  unless  they  had  the  expectation  of 
making  more  than  fl?e  per  cent,  upon  their  outlay?— 
I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLE.]  Have  you  had  any  farms  to  let 
since  these  operations  came  into  force  ? — Yes. 

Have  yon  found  that  the  incoming  tenant  has  had 
any  objection  to  pay  for  the  improvements  ? — None 
at  all. 

What  amount  do  they  come  to,  do  you  know  ? — I  do 
not  know  at  all ;  I  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  happen  to  know  what  amount  the  tenant 
right  has  been? — No,  I  do  not;  it  is  a  perfectly  under- 
stood thing,  if  I  let  a  tenant  a  farm,  he  knows  he  has 
the  improvement  to  pay  for,  and  it  is  stated  to  him. 

And  if  he  has  sufficient  capital  it  is,  of  course,  no  in- 
convenience to  him  7 — ^The  fact  is  that,  as  near  as  we 
can  judge,  we  do  not  let  a  farm  to  a  person  who  has  not 
capital  enougli  to  carry  it  on. 

You  say  if  a  tenant  makes  improvements  in  draining 
you  do  not  require  any  notice  ?— No ;  only  when  they 
apply  for  draining  tiles. 

bo  the  tenants  give  you  any  notice  ?— No. 

How  are  the  umpires  to  ascertain,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  depth  of  drainage  ? — I  keep  an  account  of  it. 

Then  they  do  give  you  notice?— I  am  always  upon 
the  estate,  and  I  know  the  number  of  fields  drained  on 
each  farm. 

Cn AIRMAN.]  Then  they  do  not  require  your  pre- 
yions  consent,  but  you  expect  them  to  give  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  outlay  after  the  improvements  are  made  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  COLYiLLX.]  In  the  event  of  the  referees  not 
agreeing,  they  are  to  appoint  an  umpire  ? — Yes,  and  his 
decision  will  be  final. 

Supposing  they  cannot  agree  upon  this  umpire,  to 
whom  is  that  appointment  referred  ?— «It  is  imperative 
upon  them. 

How  do  yon  make  it  imperative  upon  them  ? — It  is  in 
the  agreement  that  the  decision  of  a  third  man  shall  be 
chosen  by  those  two. 

Is  not  it  often  the  case  that  when  things  are  left  to 
referees  they  decline  to  appouit  an  umpire  ? — ^They  are 
oompelied  to  appoint  a  third  man. 

In  short,  if  they  do  not  appoint  an  umpire  they  do  not 
derive  the  advantages  of  their  improvements  ? — ^No. 

Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  agreement  under  which  the 
tenants  farm  ? — I  have. 

Mr.  BouvsaiB.]  Is  that  stipulation  introduced  into 
the  several  clauses  in  the  agreement  with  the  tenant  ?•— 
Yes,  exactly  so,  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Hbnlxt.]  What  is  the  sixe  of  the  farms  that 
have  changed  tenancy  under  this  agreement  ?— One 
hundred  and  fifty  acres« 

Do  you  chance  to  recollect  the  gross  amount  of  the 
commg-in  and  the  valuation  ?— -As  near  as  I  can  judge, 
between  40s.  and  60s.  an  acre,  the  whole  of  the  valua- 
tion. 

Did  that  inclode  drainage  ?— That  indnded  some 
drainage. 

Was  there  much  ?— I  think  six  or  seven  acres. 

Did  that  indnde  chalking  ? — It  included  some  chalk- 
ing ;  about  ten  or  a  dozen  acres. 

Did  that  include  any  claying  or  marling  ?— I  think 
none  of  that  was  claying  or  marling. 

Did  that  include  the  manure  and  tillages  ? — Yes,  that 
indttded  the  manure  and  tillages,  the  hay  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BuRAouGHSs.]  Did  it  indade  the  tenant's  cove* 
nant  ai  well  ?— Yet« 


Mr.  Hbnlrt.]  The  50s.  an  acre  coTered  it  all?— 
Yes,  and  it  was  a  high  valuation  too. 

You  say  that  included  the  hay  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  number  of  acres  of  hay  ? — ^I  do 
not ;  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  I  thmk  somewhere  about  ten 
to  a  dozen ;  I  cannot  bear  it  in  mind  exactly. 

Mr.  Moody.]  Hie  custom  is  very  indefinite  in  this 
part  to  which  you  are  alluding.  Supposmg,  for  instance, 
the  case  as  to  wliich  you  were  asked  just  now  of  a  person 
carrying  off  one-half  of  the  hay,  supposing  him  to  mow 
the  whole  100  acres,  how,  under  an  action  for  damsgei 
for  mismanagement,  wonld  the  landlord  recover ;  is  the 
custom  so  imperative  as  that,  if  it  were  improperiy 
carried  off  ? — If  he  had  anythbg  to  recover  upon  he  would 
recover  it. 

Supposing  the  tenant  not  to  be  insolvent?— Yes. 

Upon  drainage  the  calculation  is  from  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  ?~Ye8,  the  benefit  still  to  be  derived  from 
it;  so  that  it  rests  very  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
valuer  and  the  condition  which  the  land  is  in. 

Mr.  Hbnley.]  Do  you  make  any  offiiet  firom  the 
valuation  if  the  farm  is  foul  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Is  that  in  your  agreement  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  a  breach 
of  covenant,  too,  in  case  tlie  farm  is  not  finned  pro- 
perly. 

The  Evidenee  of  Mr.  William  Shaw. 


Chairman.]  You  are  a  practical  farmer 
near  Northampton  ?— Yes. 

As  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricnltinii 
Society,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  £um- 
ingin  England  pretty  generally? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  &rm  ?— The  Ikrm  I  hold  is 
320  acres  now ;  I  have  had  two  fums  under  my  present 
landlord;  I  took  my  fa&er's  farm,  who  ocenpied  thst 
farm  52  years,  under  my  present  landlord. 

Mr.  CoLviLLB.]  Is  it  a  grass  farm  or  arable  ?^Two- 
thirds  of  it  are  arable  and  one-third  grass,  or  neariy  so. 

Chairman.]  On  what  tenure  do  you  hold  your  fiirm  ? 
-dimply  from  year  to  year. 

What  is  the  general  holding  of  farms  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood?— ^Almost  univernlly  from  year  to  year;  in 
Northamptonshire  there  is  scarcely  a  lease. 

Have  you  improved  the  land  in  your  occupation  by 
drainage  or  otherwise? — I  spend  £700  a  year  in  labour 
and  j^OO  a  year  in  oil-cake  on  300  acres  of  land ;  I 
think,  therefore,  I  must  have  done  so. 

Does  the  custom  of  your  country  give  you  any 
compensation  for  Uiose  improvements?— None  what- 
ever ;  it  merely  pays  for  acts  of  husbandry  and  seed  and 
labour. 

Have  you  that  confidence  in  your  landlord  that  in- 
duces you  to  make  those  improvements  without  com- 
pensation ? — ^That  is  the  only  thing  that  induces  me 
to  do  it. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  there  are  no 
compensations  for  any  kind  of  improvements  in  North- 
amptonshire?—None  whatever. 

If  there  were  compensation  for  improvements,  do  yon 
think  farmers  would  be  induced  to  lay  out  their  capital 
on  thdr  fhrms  ?•— Yes ;  although  we  have  many  farmers 
who  have  hdd  thdr  land  for  a  great  number  of  yean 
under  the  aristocracy  of  Northamptonshire  (whose 
pride,  in  many  cases,  is  never  to  change  their  tenantry), 
and  yet  have  not  improved.  These  men,  however,  only 
enjoy  security  of  possession.  I  quite  think  if  security 
were  given  for  unexhausted  capital  employed,  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  would  go  on  much  ihster. 

You  think  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  North- 
amptonshire?— I  do  not  know  any  county  where  there 
is  greater  room  for  improvement 

Of  what  nature  should  yon  say  are  the  improvements 
you  contemplate  ?— Dndning,  and  the  beUer  mtikg 
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of  maonre ;  for  the  generality  of  farmers  in  Northamp- 
toosbire  keep  their  ploogh  land  in  what  they  call  eonol- 
tkm,  by  robbing  the  grais  portion. 

Does  the  manure  belong  to  the  farm  when  the  tenant 
quiu it?— Generally  to  the  landlord. 

Do  yon  think  that  if  compensation  were  giren  to  the 
ootgoiog  tenant  for  an  improved  quality  of  manure,  by 
tlie  porebase  of  artificial  food,  that  that  would  tend  to 
iouease  the  prodnctiTeneas  of  Northamptonshire  ?^I 
bare  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  yon  think  that  tenant-right  is  equally  apylicable 
toyeariy  holdings  and  to  leases  ?— -Yes,  equally. 

Why  do  you  think  that  leases  are  imperfect  without 
a  tenant-right  for  compensation  at  the  conclusion  of 
tbem?— Because  I  find,  in  every  lease  that  I  am  ac- 
qoaintcd  with,  if  a  man  is  going  to  leave  he  acts  on  the 
defensive,  by  robbing  his  land  the  last  four  years  ;  in 
Act  be  wiU  take  the  readiest  means  of  taking  all  oat  he 
csn;  therefore  I  think  a  lease  imperfect  without  a  te- 
Dsnt'righti  I  should  prefer  ■  lease,  for  goring  me  se- 
earity  of  potseaaion,  but  I  think  there  would  be  longer 
holdings  under  a  legal  tenant-right  than  under  a  lease. 

Speaking  as  a  practical  farmer,  you  prefer  a  yearly 
holding  with  a  tenant-right  to  a  lease?— Yes,  I  would; 
aktse  with  a  tenant-right  I  should  like ;  I  should  how- 
ever  prefer  tenant-right  to  a  lease. 

Yoa  would  prefer  a  yearly  holding  with  a  tenant- 
ri^bt,evento  a  lease  with  tenant-right?— Under  my 
present  occupation  I  should,  because  simply  I  have 
fosnd  the  thing  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  without  any 
fresh  bother;  and  T  think  yon  are  more  likely  to  hold 
the  him  longer  under  a  tenant-right  than  by  a  lease. 

Do  yon  think  tlie  granting  a  tenant-right  compensa- 
tioB  to  tenanta  would  be  any  injury  to  the  landlords?— 
Certahily  not,  I  do  not  think  a  good  landlord  would 
know  such  a  thing  had  passed  at  all ;  nor  do  I  think  a 
lad  or  indlfiTerent  one  wonld,  except  that  he  would  see 
hb  Isnd  hnproved,  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Sir.  J.  Tbollopb.]  Do  you  know  cases  where  aland- 
locd  objects  to  hia  estate  bemg  improved  ?— No ;  bat  I 
know  of  entates  not  improved. 

Do  not  the  Northamptonshiro  landlords  afford  every 
eBoovrsgement  to  their  tenants  to  improve  ?— I  do  not 
think  they  do  afford  every  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment. 

Do  they  ever  give  them  any  tiles  for  drainage  ?— Yes, 
h  some  few  instances. 

Is  not  that  an  encouragement  ? — ^Decidedly. 

Do  they  ever  give  any  good  buildings  ?— Yes,  hi  some 
few  instances. 

li  not  ttiat  an  encouragement? — ^Yes. 

Then  they  do  give  them  some  encouragements  ? — ^Yes. 

YoQ  have  have  passed  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon 
the  whole  of  the  bndk>rds  of  Northamptonshire,  without 
coosdering  tlie  effect  of  your  answer  perhaps? — It  was 
qioite  unintentional  if  I  did. 

It  was  a  sweeping  condemnation ;  you  say  that  some 
laadlords  would  have  a  disinclination  even  to  the  improve- 
nents  of  their  ftnns.  Are  not  great  improvements  going 
QB  diere,  and  have  not  you  seen  them ;  how  long  have 
you  fermed  then  ?— My  answer  does  not  imply  that ;  my 
owncsseisa  striking  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  divided 
the  classes  hito  two ;  good,  and  bad  or  mdifferent  land- 
lords. I  heg^  business  when  I  was  twenty-one 
jun  of  age,  and  have  been  fimning  thero  ever  since, 
thirteen  years. 

And  liave  not  you  seen  considerable  improvements 
goiogonm  Northamptonahiro  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  I  have  -, 
h«t  I  stiU  think  they  would  have  gone  on  much  faster  if 
the  landlord  had  not  the  power  of  peremptorily  taUng  the 
■drintage  of  the  improvements. 

By  raiabg  the  rent  ? — ^Yea,  or  by  six  montha*  notice 
toqiiit, 


You  say  that  you  have  fiurmed  thirteen  years  there, 
and  succeeded  your  feiiher  in  the  farm  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  did  he  occupy  the  farm  ? — 'Fifty-two  years. 

Is  not  that  a  great  encouragement  to  good  cultivation, 
even  without  tenant-right  ? — ^Yes,  decidedly. 

And  you  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  your 
landlord  was  a  good  one  and  would  not  interfere  with 
you  or  raise  your  rent?— Yes. 

And  do  yon  not,|therefore,  afford  a  very  strong  instance 
in  your  own  case  of  encouragement  given  by  the  hindlord 
to  the  tenant  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  not  know  of  many  other  such  cases  .'—Yes. 

It  is  not  correct  then  to  say  that  the  landlords  do  not 
encourage  their  tenants  to  make  improvements  ?^Thero 
are  cases  where  the  landlords  do  encourage  their  tenanta 
to  make  improvements,  but  it  is  correct  that  in  tiie  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  do  not ;  consequentiy  the  tenants, 
for  want  of  tenant-right,  if  not  standing  still,  are  making 
but  slow  progress. 

Yon  have  stated  that  tliere  are  many  cases  where  the 
grass  land  has  been  robbed  to  enrich  the  arable  land  ?•— 
Yes ;  it  is  tiie  general  mode  of  fanning  in  Northampton- 
shire by  fblding  from  and  mowing  the  grass  land. 

Have  you  known  a  case  where  the  landlord  has  sued  a 
tenant  in  a  court  of  law  or  otherwise  to  recover  compen- 
sation for  dilapidation  ? — ^Yes. 

More  than  one  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  damages  being  recovered  by  the 
landlord  ? — ^Yes ;  damages  were  given  (although  it  was 
sworn  by  several  eminent  valuers  &at  the  tenant  had  im- 
proved his  farm)  for  growing  more  wheat  tlian  the  custom 
of  the  country  warranted  him  in  doing. 

What  is  generally  called  cross-cropping ;  that  is,  too 
many  white  crops  in  sncoesaioB  ?— It  is  diificnlt  to  answer 
that  question. 

That  was  for  growing  extra  crops  of  wheat  ?'-«Ye8. 

Were  any  damages  given  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

By  a  court  of  law  or  arbitration  ?— By  a  court  of 
law. 

Chairman.]  Ab  to  the  custom  of  Northamptonshire 
between  outgomg  and  incoming  tenanta  for  acts  of  hus- 
bandry, when  is  &  period  of  entry  ?— Lady-day,  I  thmk, 
more  generally. 

Has  the  outgomg  tenant  the  away-gohig  crops ;  does 
the  outgomg  tenant,  that  is,  have  the  following  wheat  and 
barley  crops  ?— No ;  the  outgoing  tenant  is  paid  for  acts 
of  husbandhy,  for  ploughing,  sowing,  seed,  and  labour,  up 
till  the  time  of  his  leaving. 

That  is,  tlie  outgoing  tenant  does  that  ? — ^Yes. 

Tlien  has  the  incoming  tenant  the  privilege  of  coming 
upon  the  farm  to  put  in  his  wheat  ?— -No. 

Then  does  the  outgoing  tenant  sow  the  wheat  ?->The 
outgoing  tenant  sows  the  wheat. 

You  conceive  that  if  an  improving  tenant  takes  a  farm 
which  is  out  of  condition,  andleavea  it  in{good  condition, 
that  be  would  undergo  a  heavy  loss  in  consequence  ?— 
I  do. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  produce  of  the  soil  hi 
Northamptonshire  is  capable  of  improvement  ?— 'I  think 
I  might  say  one-tidrd. 

One-third  of  the  com  crops  ?— Yes,  one-thirdof  the 
corn  crops. 

Could  much  more  meat  be  raised  ?— Yes,  much  more. 

Do  you  think  that  the  present  high  price  of  meat 
would  be  in  any  degree  dimmished  if  tenants  were  en- 
couraged to  use  artificial  food  in  the  keeping  of  cattle  ?-« 
I  conceive  that  it  would  materially  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  meat,  and  reduce  the  price. 

If  an  estate  held  in  fee-simple  were  mortgaged,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  owner  should  nevertheless  have  tiie 
power  of  giving  compensation  for  improvementa  to  hia 
taupata  ?— Yea,  I  tiunk  lo. 
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You  are  unable  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question  ?— 
I  am  unable  to  gWe  an  answer,  because  ofthe  variety  of 
soils  there  is  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  BuRBOUGHsa.]  Would  tenants  be  induced  to 
drain  to  any  extent  unless  they  bad  the  expectation  of 
making  more  ttian  fl?e  per  cent,  upon  their  outlay  ?^ 
I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLE.]  Have  you  had  any  farms  to  let 
since  these  operations  came  into  force?— Yes. 

Have  you  found  that  the  incoming  tenant  has  had 
any  objection  to  pay  for  the  improvements  ? — None 
at  all. 

What  amount  do  they  come  to,  do  you  know  ? — I  do 
not  know  at  all ;  I  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  hsppen  to  know  what  amount  the  tenant 
right  has  been? — No,  I  do  not;  it  is  a  perfectly  under- 
stood thing,  if  I  let  a  tenant  a  farm,  he  knows  he  has 
the  improvement  to  pay  for,  and  it  is  stated  to  him. 

And  if  he  bss  sufficient  capital  it  is,  of  course,  no  in- 
convenience to  him  ? — ^The  fact  is  that,  as  near  as  we 
can  judge,  we  do  not  let  a  farm  to  a  person  who  has  not 
capital  enougli  to  carry  it  on. 

You  say  if  a  tenant  makes  improvements  in  draining 
you  do  not  require  any  notice  ?— No ;  only  when  they 
apply  for  draining  tiles. 

Do  the  tenants  give  you  any  notice  ?— No. 

How  are  the  umpires  to  ascertain,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  depth  of  drainage  ? — I  keep  an  account  of  it. 

Then  they  do  give  you  notice?— I  am  always  upon 
the  estate,  and  I  know  the  number  of  fields  drained  on 
each  farm. 

Chairman.]  Then  they  do  not  require  your  pre- 
vious consent,  but  you  expect  them  to  give  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  outlay  after  the  improvements  are  made  ? 
-*Yes. 

Mr.  CoiYiLLB.]  In  the  event  of  the  referees  not 
agreeing,  they  are  to  appoint  an  umpire  ?-^ Yes,  and  his 
decision  will  be  final. 

Supposing  they  cannot  agree  upon  this  umpire,  to 
whom  is  that  appointment  referred  ?— It  is  imperative 
upon  them. 

How  do  yon  make  it  imperative  upon  them  ? — It  is  in 
the  agreement  that  the  decision  of  a  third  man  shall  be 
chosen  by  those  two. 

Is  not  it  often  the  case  that  when  things  are  left  to 
referees  they  decline  to  appoint  an  umpire  ? — ^They  are 
compelled  to  appoint  a  third  man. 

In  short,  if  thej  do  not  appoint  an  umpire  they  do  not 
derive  the  advantages  of  their  improvements  ? — ^No. 

Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  agreement  under  which  the 
tenants  farm  ? — I  have. 

Mr.  BouvBRiB.]  Is  that  stipulation  introduced  into 
the  several  clauses  in  the  agreement  with  the  tenant  ? — 
Yes,  exactly  so,  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Hknlbt.]  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  that 
have  changed  tenancy  under  this  agreement  ?— One 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Do  you  chance  to  recollect  the  gross  amount  of  the 
coming-in  and  the  valuation  ?— As  near  as  I  can  judge, 
between  40s.  and  508.  an  acre,  the  whole  of  the  valua- 
tion. 

Did  that  include  drsinage  ?— That  indnded  some 
drainage. 

Was  there  much  ?•— I  think  six  or  seven  acres. 
Did  that  include  chalking  ? — It  included  some  chalk- 
ing ;  about  ten  or  a  dozen  acres. 

Did  that  include  any  claying  or  marling  ?-— I  think 
none  of  that  was  claying  or  marling. 

Did  that  include  the  manure  and  tillages  ? — Yes,  that 
indnded  the  manure  and  tillages,  the  hay  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bu&RouoHBs.]  Did  it  indade  the  tenant's  cove- 
nant as  well  ?— Yeit 


Mr.  Hbnlkt.]  Hie  508.  an  acre  eovend  it  all?— 
Yes,  and  it  vras  a  high  valuation  too. 

You  say  that  included  the  hay  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  number  of  acres  of  hay  ? — ^I  do 
not ;  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  I  think  somewhere  about  ten 
to  a  dozen ;  I  cannot  bear  it  in  mind  exactly. 

Mr.  MoooT.]  Tlie  custom  is  very  indefinite  in  this 
part  to  which  you  are  alluding.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
the  case  as  to  wliich  vou  were  asked  just  now  of  a  person 
carrying  off  one-half  of  the  hay,  supposing  him  to  mow 
the  whole  100  acres,  how,  under  an  action  for  damages 
for  mismanagement,  would  the  landlord  recover ;  is  the 
custom  so  imperative  as  that,  if  it  were  improperly 
carried  off  ? — If  he  had  anything  to  recover  npon  he  would 
recover  it. 

Supposing  the  tenant  not  to  be  insolvent  ?— Yes. 

Upon  drainage  the  calculation  is  from  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  ?— Yes,  the  benefit  stiU  to  be  derived  from 
it;  so  that  it  rests  very  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
vidner  and  the  condition  whidi  the  land  is  in. 

Mr.  Hbnlet.]  Do  you  make  any  ofiet  from  the 
valuation  if  the  farm  is  foul  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Is  that  in  your  agreement  ?— >Yes,  and  it  is  a  breach 
of  covenant,  too,  in  case  the  &rm  is  not  fumed  pro- 
perly. 

The  Bvidenee  of  Mr.  William  Shaw. 

Chairman.]  You  are  a  practical  farmer  residiog 
near  Northampton  ? — Yes. 

As  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agrionlfconl 
Society,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observiiig  farm- 
ingin  England  pretty  generally  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  &rm  ? — ^The  ikrm  I  hold  is 
320  acres  now ;  I  have  had  two  farms  under  my  present 
landlord;  I  took  my  father's  farm,  who  occupied  that 
fiurm  52  years,  under  my  present  landlord. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLB.]  Is  it  a  grass  farm  or  arable  ? — ^Two- 
thirds  of  it  are  arable  and  one-third  grass,  or  nearly  so. 

Chairman.]  On  what  tenure  do  you  hold  your  Cum  ? 
—Simply  from  year  to  year. 

What  is  the  general  holding  of  farms  in  yonr  neigh- 
bourhood?— ^Ahnost  univernlly  from  year  to  year  ;m 
Northamptonshire  there  is  scarcdy  a  lease. 

Have  you  improved  the  land  in  your  occupation  by 
drainage  oroAerwise? — I  spend  £700  a  year  in  labour 
and  ;^00  a  year  in  oil-cake  on  300  acres  of  land ;  I 
think,  therefore,  I  must  have  done  so. 

Does  the  custom  of  your  country  give  yon  any 
compensation  for  those  improvements  ?*-None  what- 
ever ;  It  merely  pays  for  acts  of  husbandry  and  seed  and 
labour. 

Have  yon  that  confidence  in  your  landlord  that  in- 
duces you  to  make  those  improvements  without  com- 
pensation ? — That  is  the  only  thing  that  induces  me 
to  do  it. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  there  are  no 
compensations  for  any  kind  of  improvements  in  North- 
amptonshire ?*'None  whatever. 

If  there  were  compensation  for  improvements,  do  you 
think  farmers  would  be  induced  to  lay  out  their  capital 
on  their  farms  ?i^Yes ;  although  vre  have  many  farmoi 
who  have  hdd  their  land  for  a  great  number  of  yean 
under  the  aristocracy  of  Northamptonshire  (whose 
pride,  in  many  cases,  is  never  to  change  thdr  tenantry), 
and  yet  have  not  improved.  These  men,  however,  only 
enjoy  security  of  possession.  I  quite  tlihik  if  security 
were  given  for  unexliausted  capital  employed,  the  im- 
provement ofagricultore would  goon  much  fiuter. 

You  think  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  North- 
amptonshire?—I  do  not  know  any  county  where  there 
is  greater  room  for  improvement. 

Of  what  nature  should  you  say  are  the  improvements 
you  contemplate  ?—DrEliiing,  and  the  better  nuUqg 
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of  mannre ;  for  the  generality  of  farmers  in  Northamp- 
tODBbire  keep  their  plough  land  In  what  they  call  condi- 
tion,  by  robbing  the  grass  portion. 

Does  tbe  manure  belong  to  the  farm  when  the  tenant 
quits  it  ? — Generally  to  the  landlord. 

Do  yon  think  tiiat  if  compensation  were  given  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  an  improved  quality  of  manure,  by 
tbe  purchase  of  artificial  food,  that  that  would  tend  to 
Increase  the  productiveness  of  Northamptonshire  P—I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  think  that  tenant-right  Is  equally  apylicable 
to  yearly  holdings  and  to  leases  ?— >Yes,  equally. 

Why  do  you  think  that  leases  are  imperfect  without 
a  tenant-right  for  compensation  at  the  conclusion  of 
themt — ^Because  I  find,  in  every  lease  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  if  a  man  is  going  to  leave  he  acts  on  tbe 
defensive,  by  robbing  his  land  the  last  four  years  ;  In 
fact  he  will  take  the  readiest  means  of  taking  all  out  he 
can  ;  therefore  I  think  a  lease  imperfect  without  a  te- 
nant-right.   I  should  prefer  ■  lease,  for  giving  me  se- 
curity of  possession,  but  I  think  there  would  l>e  longer 
holdings  under  a  legal  tenant-right  than  under  a  lease. 
Speaking  as  a  practical  hrmtTf  you  prefer  a  yearly 
holding  with  a  tenant-right  to  a  lease? — Yes,  I  would ; 
a  lease  with  a  tenant-right  I  should  like ;  I  should  how- 
ewer  prefer  tenant-right  to  a  lease. 

Yon  would  prefer  a  yearly  holding  with  a  tenant- 
right,  even  to  a  lease  with  tenant-right  .'—Under  my 
present  occupation  I  should,  because  simply  I  have 
found  the  thing  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  without  any 
fresh  bother ;  and  I  think  yon  are  more  likely  to  hold 
the  farm  longer  under  a  tenant-right  than  by  a  lease. 
Do  you  think  the  granting  a  tenant-right  compensa- 
tion to  tenants  would  be  any  injury  to  the  landlords? — 
Certainly  not,  I  do  not  think  a  good  landlord  would 
know  sach  a  thing  had  passed  at  all ;  nor  do  I  think  a 
bad  or  indifferent  one  wonid,  except  that  he  would  see 
bis  land  improved,  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Sir.  J.  Trollops.]  Do  yon  know  cases  where  a  land- 
lord objects  to  his  estate  being  improYcd  ? — "So ;  but  I 
know  of  estates  not  improved. 

Do  not  the  Northamptonshire  landlords  afford  every 
encouragement  to  their  tenants  to  improve  ?— I  do  not 
think  tbey  do  afford  every  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment. 

Do  they  ever  give  them  any  tiles  for  drainage  ? — Yes, 
171  some  few  instances. 

Is  not  that  an  encouragement  ? — Decidedly. 
Do  they  ever  give  any  good  buildings  ?— x  es,  in  some 
few  instances. 

Is  not  that  an  encouragement? — ^Yes. 

Then  they  do  give  them  some  encouragements  ?— Yes. 

You  have  have  passed  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon 

the  whole  of  the  landlords  of  Northamptonshire,  without 

considering  the  effect  of  your  answer  perhaps?— It  was 

quite  unintentional  if  I  did. 

It  was  a  sweeping  condemnation ;  you  say  that  some 
landlords  would  have  a  disinclination  even  to  the  improve- 
ments of  their  farms.  Are  not  great  improvements  going 
on  there,  and  iiave  not  yon  seen  tliem ;  how  long  have 
you  &rmed  there  ?— My  answer  does  not  imply  that ;  my 
own  case  is  a  striking  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  divided 
the  classes  into  two ;  good,  and  bad  or  indifferent  land- 
lords. I  began  bu^css  whoi  I  wss  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  farming  thore  ever  since, 
thirteen  years. 

And  have  not  you  seen  considerable  improvements 
goingonin  Northamptonshue  at  that  time  ?^Yes,  I  have ; 
but  I  still  think  they  would  liave  gone  on  much  futer  if 
the  landlord  had  not  the  power  of  peremptorily  taking  tlie 
advantage  of  tlie  improvements. 

By  railing  the  rent  ?— -Yes,  or  by  dz  months'  notice 
to  quit, 


You  say  that  yon  have  farmed  thirteen  yean  there, 
and  succeeded  your  father  in  the  farm  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  did  he  occupy  the  farm  ? — ^Fifty-two  years. 

Is  not  that  a  great  encouragement  to  good  cultivation, 
even  without  tenant-right  ?-~Yes,  decidedly. 

And  you  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  your 
landlord  was  a  good  one  and  would  not  interfere  with 
you  or  raise  your  rent? — ^Yes. 

And  do  you  not,;therefore,  afford  a  very  strong  instsnce 
in  your  own  case  of  encouragement  given  by  the  landlord 
to  tiie  tenant  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  not  know  of  many  other  such  cases  ?— -Yes. 

It  is  not  correct  then  to  say  that  the  landlords  do  not 
encourage  their  tenants  to  make  improvements  ?-»There 
are  cases  where  tiie  landlords  do  enooursge  thor  tenants 
to  make  improvements,  but  it  is  correct  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  do  not ;  consequently  the  tenants, 
for  want  of  tenant-right,  if  not  standing  still,  are  making 
but  slow  progrsss. 

You  have  stated  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
grass  Isnd  has  been  robbed  to  enrich  the  arable  land  ?— 
Yes ;  it  is  the  general  mode  of  forming  in  Northampton- 
shire by  folding  from  and  mowing  the  grass  land. 

Have  yon  km)wn  a  case  where  the  landlord  has  sued  a 
tenant  in  a  court  of  law  or  othenrise  to  recoYcr  compen- 
sation for  dilapidation  ? — ^Yes. 

Mors  than  one  .'—Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  damages  being  recovered  by  the 
landlord  ?— Yes ;  damages  were  given  (slthough  it  was 
sworn  by  several  eminent  valuers  that  the  tenant  had  im- 
proved his  farm)  for  growing  more  wheat  tlian  the  custom 
of  the  country  warranted  him  in  doing. 

What  is  generally  called  cross-cropping;  that  is,  too 
many  white  crops  in  succession  ?— It  is  difficult  to  answer 
that  question. 

That  was  for  growmg  extra  crops  of  wheat  ?— tYes. 

Were  any  damages  given  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

By  a  oourt  of  law  or  arbitration  >— By  a  court  of 

law. 

Chaimcan.]  As  to  the  custom  of  Northamptonshire 
between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  for  acts  of  hus- 
bandry, when  isthe  period  of  entry  ?— Lady-day,  I  think, 
more  generslly. 

Has  the  outgoing  tenant  the  away-gofaig  crops ;  does 
the  outgomg  tenant,  that  is,  have  the  foUowmg  wheat  and 
barley  crops  ?— No ;  the  outgohig  tenant  is  paid  for  acU 
of  husbancby,  for  plouching,  sowing,  seed,  and  labour,  up 
till  the  time  of  his  leaving. 

That  is,  the  outgoing  tenant  does  that  ?— Yes. 

Then  has  the  incoming  tensnt  the  privilege  of  condng 
upon  the  farm  to  put  in  his  wheat? — No. 

Then  does  the  outgoing  tenant  sow  the  wheat  ?— The 
outgohig  tenant  sows  the  wheat. 

You  conceive  that  if  an  improvhig  tenant  takes  a  farm 
which  is  out  of  condition,  andleavea  it  in(^ood  oonditiouy 
that  he  would  undergo  a  heavy  loss  hi  consequence  ?— 
I  do. 

To  what  extent  do  you  tUnk  the  produce  of  the  soil  hi 
Northamptonshire  is  capable  of  improvement  ?•— I  tliink 
I  might  say  one-thhrd. 

One-third  of  the  com  crops  ? — ^Yes,  one-third  of  the 
com  crops. 

Could  much  more  meat  be  raised  ?— Yes,  much  more* 

Do  you  think  that  the  present  high  price  of  meat 
would  be  hi  any  degree  dimmistied  if  tenants  were  en- 
couraged to  use  srtific^  food  in  the  keeping  of  cattle  ?-^ 
I  conceive  that  it  woiUd  materially  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  meat,  and  reduce  the  price. 

If  an  estate  held  hi  fee-simple  were  mortgsged,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  tbe  owner  should  nevertheless  have  the 
power  of  giving  compensation  for  hnprovementi  to  his 
tenants  ?— Yes,  I  tiiink  so. 
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But  do  you  think  that  the  mortgagee  woold  be  is  tny 
degree  invoWed  thereby  ?^No. 

Why  not  ? — The  fiirm  would  be  in  so  mnch  better  con- 
dition, that  it  would  let  with  much  greater  fccifity  and 
sell  for  double  the  amount  charged  aa  the  tenant-right 
for  improyement. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  In  regard  to  tlie  feeding  of  cattle, 
which  was  adverted  to  lost  now,  is  not  it  the  common 
practice  in  Northamptonsnire  for  iht  beasts  brought  in  in 
the  autumn  to  graze  the  ensuing  summer,  to  be  fed  upon 
oil  cake  dnring  tha  winter  ?— It  is  by  no  means  a  general 

Sstem,  because  they  find  if  th^  give  cake  in  the  winter, 
ere  is  so  much  grass  incapable  of  improTing  them  in 
the  summer  t!ut  they  keep  them  poor  in  tlie  winter ;  in 
feict,  the  beuts  are  starrra  to  suit  the  land,  instead  of 
the  land  made  to  suit  the  beasts  and  sheep. 

How  are  those  cattle  kept  in  the  winter  ?— In  the  straw 
yard;  in  many  instances  the  straw  yards  are  let  at  ftrom 
Is.  to  ls.6d.  a  head. 

They  are  put  out  to  hiring  in  the  straw  yard  T — ^Tes. 

No  cake  being  allowed  ? — It  is  quite  a  new  system. 

It  is  introduced  ? — ^Yes. 

Say  for  Herefords ;  those  are  the  cattle  mostly  graced 
in  large  numbers  in  Northamptonshire? — ^Yes,  Inr gra- 
ziers, but  they  are  not  the  men  that  use  cake ;  it  is  by  the 
producers,  the  farmers,  that  cake  is  used. 

And  has  not  great  improvement  taken  place  in  the  cattle 
and  also  in  the  farms,  from  their  being  so  kept  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  use  cake? — Yes;  I  expend  j^SOO  ayearlbr 
cake,  linseed,  and  other  fbod. 

Any  for  sheep  ?-*-Yes,  for  both. 

Po  you  farm  upon  any  agreement  ?•— Yes,  1  do ;  I  have 
an  agreement. 

What  are  the  terms  ofthe  agreement?— That  I  agree 
to  farm  in  a  good  and  husbandHke  manner,  ancTto 
leave  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  country. 

Has  any  of  this  poorer  land  been  broken  up  for  arable 
purposes  of  late  yean  ? — It  is  gradually  becoming  more  so, 
but  not  so  much  as  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Has  not  a  considerable  portion  been  broken  up  aB  ever 
Northamptonshire  ?— It  has  partially,  but  by  no  meaae 
considerably. 

Is  that  land  drained  before  it  is  broken  np? — 
It  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  It  is  wA  all 
good  mrmers. 

Have  you  been  permitted  to  brsric  i^  any  ?— Teiy  lit- 
tle ;  not  more  than  12  or  14  acres. 

Yon  have  broken  up  some  } — Yes. 

Was  any  extra  rent  charged  upon  yoa  for  so  dobg  ?— 
It  was  talked  of. 

It  has  never  been  done  .'—No. 

Still  it  was  for  your  benefit? — I  drained  itatanexpiOM 
of  £4  or  £6  an  acre. 

Finding  the  tiles? — I  pay  interest  for  the  tiles  ;  the 
landlord  found  them  and  I  did  the  labour. 

Has  there  never  been  a  system  of  compensation  for 
draining  in  Northamptonshire  where  there  has  not  been 
an  allowance  for  materials  or  labour  found  by  the  tenant  ? 
—Not  by  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Is  not  that  system  increasingof  making  compensation 
to  the  tenants  ? — No  ;  Lord  Pomfret  and  a  fow  more 
nossessors  of  forms  are  draining  their  lands,  for  wbieh  the 
tennis  pay  intetcat. 

In  that  case  the  landlord  does  it,  and  all  the  expense  the 
tenant  is  put  to  is  the  interest  of  the  money  outlaid  by 
the  fsndlord  ?»— Yes. 

Mr.  Hbnlkt.]  Yon  said  you  wished  to  have  a  l^gal 
tenBnt-r^(ht  ?-— Yes,  I  did. 

Can  yon  tdl  the  Committee  what  advantage  there 
would  be  in  a  legal  tenant-right  over  a  lenanl-right  with 
anagreement?— I  thinktliatlf  It  was  made  hnperetfrn 


it  wouldbeanadvtnta|eto  thelandlerdj  and  be  a  greater 
certainty  to  the  occupier. 

What  greater  certaintv  would  the  oocopier  get  tlian  he 
would  if  he  was  to  get  itby  egraement  ? — T  do  not  know, 
if  the  contract  is  binding,  tliat  it  is  any  diiferenoe  whether 
it  is  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  private  agreement. 

The  Committee  wish  to  know,  you  having  conaidcred 
the  subject,  whether  you  can  point  out  anr  diiferenoe 
that  there  would  be  if  t^e  tenant  was  secured  by  private 
agreement,  or  by  the  operation  of  a  law  ? — ^The  private 
agreement  is  such  a  slow  process ;  and  then  another 
thing  is,  the  competition  for  land  is  so  great  that  we  have 
no  power  to  make  private  agreements. 

That  merely  says  that  if  yon  cannot  make  a  private 
agreement,  then  a  private  agreement  would  not  exist ; 
the  question  is,  whether  an  agreement  can  be  made 
where  the  parties  are  willing  to  make  it  ? — la  that  case 
I  do  not  see  but  what  the  one  way  is  equally  as  good 
as  the  other  way ;  but  in  Northamptonshire  the  land  is 
generally  pretty  good,  and  the  number  of  people  tiiat  run 
after  land  is  quite  surprising. 

You  would  be  guarded  against  the  competition  ? — ^Yes ; 
undoubtedly.  In  my  case  I  happen  to  have  a  landlord 
so  truly  honourable,  that  I  am  sure  nothing  will  ever 
occur  to  my  prejudice ;  but  I  know  many  cases  where 
tenants  have  paid  for  their  own  imorovements  a  vonnd 
sum  ;  even  among  some  large  landed  proprietors  where 
the  tenants  have  improved  their  farms,  the  vainer  has 
come  over,  and  the  tenants  have  had  to  pay  for  those  im- 
provements whic^  were  their  own ;  and,  on  the  oon^ 
trary,  I  have  known  where  a  man  who  has  damaged  his 
farm  has  probably  had  his  rent  sank. 

You  state  that  you  kivow  instances  where  tenants  have 
paid  for  their  own  improvements ;  what  number  of  years 
have  elapsed  before  the  rent  was  raised,  after  those  im- 
provements had  1>een  made  in  those  eases  that  you  say 
you  know  of  ?— -Perhaps  I  am  just  now  hardly  able  to 
give  an  exact  answer  to  that  question. 

Are  vou  able  to  state,  of  vour  own  knowledge,  any 
case  ^ere  a  tenant  has  not  had  possession  of  the  land, 
without  an  increase  in  his  rent,  long  enough  to  repay  him 
for  his  outlay  ? — In  the  estate  I  referred  to,  most  of  them 
are  old  tenants. 

You  said  you  knew  cases  where  the  tenants  had  been 
made  to  pay  an  increased  rent  for  their  own  improve- 
ments ;  me  question  put  to  you  u,  whether  you  knew  or 
not  the  time  that  had  elapsed  after  that  capital  had  been 
expended  before  the  tenant  waa  called  upon  to  pay  that 
increased  rent  ? —No,  I  cannot  just  now  charge  my  mind 
with  the  exact  facts,  although  I  know  of  some  excessive 
cases  of  hardship. 

Then  vou  cannot  form  any  just  judgment  as  to  whe- 
ther the  increase  of  rent  was  foir  or  not  ? — I  can  form  this 
judgment  so  far,  tliat  the  man  who  improved  the  land  the 
most,  the  proprietor  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  that 
is,  the  man  who  had  farmed  the  best,  had  the  most  money 
put  upon  his  rent. 

Then  all  you  can  say  is,  that  the  farm  being  in  good 
condition  when  valued,  it  was  put  at  a  higher  rent  than 
one  in  a  bad  condition  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  length  of  time,  in  your  opinion,  that 
drainage  ought  to  be  paid  for  ? — Hat,  I  think,  depends 
so  much  upon  the  mode  of  drainage. 

Take  that  which  you  have  yourself  done  upon  your 
own  farm  ?— Mine  is  done  at  four  feet  deep  witii  tiles, 
and  I  should  say  from  10  to  12  years  would  be  a  foir 
lenicth  of  time. 

lie  depth  of  the  drainage  only  increases  the  expense. 
In  what  way  does  that  alter  the  number  of  years  Chat 
the  compensation  ought  to  be  spread  over  ? — In  no  way 
whatever,  if  the  draining  is  perfect ;  if  it  is  more  expen- 
sive I  suppose  it  wouM  last  a  grealor  Isnglk  of  tune. 

Yon  say  it  would  be  more  expensive ;  what  is  the  im- 
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Bon  why  it  should  be  spntd  ofw  more  jMn ;  H  would 
be  merelj  an  ouUay  of  £10  instead  of  £5 ;  is  tiiat  a 
reason  why  it  should  nm  orer  more  years  ?•— If  it  is  more 
permanent  and  costly,  it  should  hot  mors  yean. 

Is  it  more  permanent  .'—Undoubtedly. 

Yon  stated  tliat  you  and  your  father  had  been  upon  the 
farm  for  63  years,  13  years  youself,  and  50  odd  years 
your  father  ? — ^Yes. 

And  that  you  would  prefer  holding  under  a  yearly 
agreement  with  a  tenant-right  rather  than  by  lesise  ?— 
Yes ;  I  would  ratlier  go  on  as  1  am  now  with  what  I  call 
a  legal  tenant-right  t£m  any  lease  whaterer. 

Ton  said  that  betng  so  you  would  prefer  it,  because 
there  would  be  no  **  bother,'^  that  was  your  word,  not 
from  any  apprehension  of  an  increase  of  rent  ?--I  meant 
to  say  that  at  certain  periods  with  leases  fresh  contracts 
are  made,  at  which  there  is  generally  some  great  change. 
It  is  not  often  that  they  are  let  from  fether  to  son  right 
through ;  it  tends  to  the  quietness  of  the  thing. 

You  thfaik  that  if  the  land  is  periodically  looked  orer 
tiiere  ia  a  cfaanoe  of  a  periodical  increase  of  rent  ? — I 
think  there  is  some  probabifity  of  it. 

Itkst  is  not  a  dcmble  thing  for  a  tenant  f — Not  too 
frequently. 

If  hM  bsMi  is  goiBg  on  n  a  progresnre  rtate  of  im- 
provement, do  jott  thmk  it  is  feir  that  a  landlord  should 
get  an  increase  of  vent  ^-«~Most  decidecHy  I  do. 

You  hare  stated  that  you  lay  out  about  ;f700  a  year 
upon  300  acres  of  land,  about  one-half  being  arable  ?«- 
No ;  290  aeres  of  arable,  oui  100  of  grass. 

Can  yo«  say  what  ^  ordinary  arerage  eipendlture 
per  aere  of  labour  hi  Northamptomhin  is  iqK>n  one 
farm  ? — Where  there  is  two-thirds  arable  and  oae-tidrd 
pasture,  I  should  say  from  20b.  to  20flw  per  aere. 

Not  eieeeding  that  ?— Net  exceeding  that. 

What  ia  the  custom  e#  Northamptonshire  abesit  buUd- 
Isgs  r->All  the  buildings  that  are  done,  I  believe,  are 
made  by  the  landlord ;  ud  it  Is  the  tenant's  duty  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  I  never  knew  a  case  where  the  custom 
allowed  anvtUng,  even  If  a  tenant  did  build. 

Are  the  farms  in  Northamptonshirs,  speaking  generally, 
snpplkd  with  sufllcieat  buildtaigs  for  the  oultlvatten  9i  the 
land  ? — I  think  they  are  not  sufldently  provided ;  per- 
haps they  are  as  weH  supplied  ss  most  ether  eouatiss,  and 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  some. 

You  think  Northamptoashtre  k  better  supplied  than 
othar  eowities,  but  not  sufleiently  suppiisd  with  h«ttd- 
ings  neverthekss  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  tenantry  would  generatty  be 
disposed  to  pay  a  feir  rent  lor  the  putting  up  of  bulld- 
ingsT— 1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

An  increased  rent  ?— Yes,  an  increased  rent  for  the 
money  sunk. 

Bo  you  know  where  applications  have  been  made  to 
landlords  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  and  they  have 
been  refused  ? — I  do  not  know  a  case  where  a  tenant  has 
ever  built  upon  tiie  suppootion  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated by  the  custom  of  the  country. 

You  sav  that  you  think  a  tenant  would  be  willing  to 
pay  an  mcreased  rent  for  additional  buildings;  can 
you  state  tiuityou  know  any  instance  in  which  the  tenant 
has  gone  to  the  landlord,  and  asked  him  to  expend  money 
for  buildings,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  higher 
*ent  ? — I  Imow  cases  where  the  proprietor  has  declined. 

You  have  told  the  Committee  where  rent  has  been  in- 
Ceased  upon  the  tenant ;  do  you  know  any  instances 
wtere  farms  have  been  given  up  in  a  deteriorated  condi- 
tici  to  the  landlord  ?— -Yes,  I  do,  a  great  many. 

^0  you  think  there  are  as  many  cases  of  deteriorated 
fang  given  up  to  landlords  as  there  are  of  rents  unjusUy 
raisd  upon  tenants  ?—* I  think,  perhaps,  there  are 
moncases  of  farms  being  left  in  a  deteriorated  condition 


than  there  are  of  rents  befaig  unjustly  rdaed  upon 
tenants. 

You  are  now  speaking  merely  from  a  general  observa- 
tion of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  in  the  county 
von  live  in  ?— -I  am  speaking  of  rents  being  raised  upon 
improvements.  I  ssy  diere  are  eases  where  men  bive 
made  improvements  upon  their  forms,  snd  the  valuers 
have  oome  ortr^  and  then  a  higher  rent  has  beeai  put 
upon  Aqse  forms ;  at  tiie  same  time  other  forms  that  have 
been  deteriorated,  and  would  have  been  left,  have  been 
reduced  in  rent. 

In  what  way  would  tenant-right  prevent  that  ?— It 
would  prevent  it  so  for  that  a  man  m%ht  go  on  or  not  at 
his  own  option ;  because  he  would  have  tiie  power  of 
claiming  his  tenant-rfght  if  he  left ;  whereas  now  he  Is 
induced  to  take  it  again  to  recover  hie  outlay,  although 
oompdied  to  pay  intereet  to  the  landlord  upon  his  own 
improvements ;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  tiie  tenant* 
rignt  could  act  hi  that  ease. 

The  chances  are,  that  if  it  were  worth  a  man^  while  to 
come  in  and  pay  the  increased  rent,  it  would  be  weU 
worth  a  man's  while  to  stay  in  tbe  form  ?— Yes,  it  may 
be ;  for  I  know  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  his  rent  raiaed 
three  times  in  12  years,  and  yet  stayed,  beeanse  he  had 
spent  his  money  m  improvements. 

And  it  may  have  been  a  cheap  bargain  after  all  ?— I 
cannot  say  as  to  that.  The  competition,  as  I  have  said, 
is  so  great  at  all  timea  that  men  will  take  forms  where 
they  are  to  be  had,  and  particularly  those  that  are  weU 
formed. 

You  said,  that  in  your  judgment  the  produce  might  be 
inereased  one-third  hi  Northamptonshire  ?<— Yes,  soore 
tiian  that,  if  a  good  deal  of  the  grass  Isnd  were  broken  up. 

You  Bsean  if  some  of  the  poorer  pasture  lands  were 
broken  up  into  tifiace  you  eould  then  get  one-third,  but 
not  keepmg  the  lands  in  the  smne  poeition  as  they  now 
are?— I  think  I  ndght  put  it  at  one-third.  Thereiillttle 
oil-cake  used  there ;  consequently  little  good  manure 
made.  I  think  the  produee  would  increase  if  the  manure 
were  BMfde  oetler. 

You  have  admitted,  hi  anewer  to  a  qusstJen  put  to  yev, 
that  agrleultttre  has  impreved  very  muah  in  your  time 
in  Northamptonshire  ?— Yes,  no  our  can  deny  that  i  and 
I  think  it  would  still  soore  imprc  e  if  there  were  a 
tenant-right  for  unexhausted  improvements  t  m  foet 
if  te  custom  of  the  eountry  was  oMds  hn  accordance 
frith   the    times}   b«t   it  it  not  so;   the  cnslem  of 


Northamptonshire  is  a  damaging  custom,  an  impoverish- 
ing custom. 

ffilOi[^  the  tenant-right  bo  aseeitsined  acoofdfaig  to  the 
monef  outlay,  or  the  bsneit  to  the  ineoming  tenant  ?<*» 
According  to  the  beneftt  to  the  iaoenring  tenant. 

That  would  be  your  judgment  as  a  piineipief-^Yes, 
dsddedly. 

Mr.  Birnnooanna.]  Would  not  there  bo  eousldsrable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  beneit  to  the  inoem- 
ingtsnant.^— No,Idonot  Aink  there  would;  I  think 
wtth  men  ofbusinws  it  is  easily  aseettained. 

What  is  tiie  custom  of  the  countrr  fas  Northampeon- 
shire  ? — The  custom  of  te  eountry  si  to  pay  for  aeta  of 
husbandry,  and  for  seed  and  labour,  and  for  dead 
followa.  Forthotnmipgfoundthey  pay  nothing  at  all; 
they  consider  the  erep  to  bo  equMeat  to  the  cost  of 
peoduciBg  it. 

Is  the  root  crop  vshmd?— With  rsspect  to  the  Imim- 
day  holdings  they  are  considered  to  have  nothing  ror 
them ;  they  are  worth  the  eating  off. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  it  is  customary  for 
the  landlord  to  fold  all  the  materials,  and  to  erect  all  the 
buildings  that  are  necessary  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

Then  of  course  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  tenant  to 
expect  any  compensation  for  those  buildings  to  which  he 
contributes  no  part  ? — Certainly  not. 
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In  the  event  of  the  landlord  not  finding  it  convenient 
to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  wonld  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  the  tenant  by  agreement  stipulating  that  if  he 
was  at  the  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings  he  should  be 
sllowed  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  take  them 
away  ? — ^Tliere  could  be  no  difficulty  at  all ;  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  that. 

You  said  that  you  considered  that  the  buildings  in 
Nortiiamptonshire  generally,  although  better  thim  in 
other  counties,  were  not  sufficient  7--Yes ;  I  think 
that  is  so. 

Did  your  answer  with  regard  to  that  apply  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  them,  or  to  the  extent  of  them  ? — I  meant 
my  answer  to  be  this,  that  the  farms  in  Northamptonshire 
are  genendly  small  £srms,  and  I  think  in  proportion  to 
the  sise  of  tibiem  there  is  as  much  building  as  m  any  county, 
perhaps  a  little  more^  but  I  think  the  order  of  them  is  not 
good. 

Does  not  that  apply  more  to  the  arrangement  than  to 
the  extent  of  them  when  you  say  they  are  not  sufficient  ? 
— -I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  buildings  were  to  be  made 
new,  by  scientific  arrangement  they  might  be  made  so  that 
half  the  buildings  wouM  do  that  are  now  made ;  they 
want  condensing,  so  that  we  might  use  steam  engines  \  I 
would  put  one  immediately,  if  it  was  not  that  my  build- 
ings are  divided. 

That  would bea  very  expensive  proceeding,  would  not  it? 
i— Yes ;  they  will  want  wholly  re-arranging  to  make  them 
perfect. 

And  that  would  come  hard  upon  many  landlords  ?— 
Yes. 

If  the  tenants  had  a  right  to  re-arrange  the  buildings, 
and  then  quitted  the  farm  within  aoertain number  djtutt 
and  the  landlord  were  to  be  called  upon  to  compensate 
them  for  that,  would  not  that  produce  considerable  in- 
convenience .'—Landlords  need  not  be  under  any  alarm 
of  monev  being  uselessly  applied  even  under  a  system  of 
tenant-light. 

It  would  amount  to  a  large  sum,  would  not  it  ?— -It 
woidd  be  very  rare  for  the  tenant  to  do  it  without  some 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  landlord. 

Then,  your  opinion  is  that  the  tenant-right  would  not 
enable  parties  to  put  the  buildings  into  that  state  that  you 
woidd  like  to  see  them  ?— Not  to  make  such  an  extensive 
alteration  as  is  now  spoken  of. 

Then  the  erection  of  any  additional  buildings  for  which 
the  landlord,  by  tenant-right,  would  have  to  pay,  would 
be  rather  a  nidsance  than  otherwise,  as  incumbering  the 
ground  without  benefiting  the  property  ?— No. 

Not  if  there  ia  a  sufficient  extent  now  ?— The  previous 
question  was  to  maUng  buildings. 

The  question  was  wbetiier  you  did  not  think  the  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  buildmgs 
ratiber  tiian  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tliem  ? 
—I  think  there  is  a  want  of  both,  a  want  of  order  and  a 
want  of  buildings  too. 

Considering  the  occupations  in  your  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, do  you  not  think  that  money  could  be  more 
beneficially  expended  in  arranging  than  in  ad4ing  to  the 
buildings  ?— In  arranging  them. 

Can  von  point  out  any  means  bv  whch  the  establish- 
ment of  tenant-right  by  law  would  hnprove  tiie  condition 
Qi  the  occupiers  materially? — By  expending  capital  on 
the  soU,  without  the  fear  of  losing  it  by  the  caprice  of  the 
landlord,  on  the  death  of  the  parties. 


Is  there  any  chalk  or  marl  in  Northamptonsfaire  ?~No 
chalk. 

Is  there  any  marl  .'—There  is  some  little  marl,  but  it 
is  not  used  to  a  great  extent  now. 

Sir  C.  Lkmon.]  You  spoke  of  there  being  great  com- 
petition for  land  in  Northamptonshire  ? — Yes. 

Has  that  competition  increased  of  late  years  much  ?— 
Yes,  it  has. 

When  you  speak  of  "  competition,"  you  mean  com- 
petition amongst  parties  having  sufficient  capital  to  woik 
the  land  ?— Yes,  I  should  suppose  so. 

Not  of  the  desire  of  tenants  to  have  farms,  tiiose  te- 
nants having  little  or  nothing  to  farm  with,  not  knowing 
whether  they  could  farm  the  land  or  not?— -There  is  a 
great  deal  of  that. 

Is  there  not  also  a  fair  and  just  competitioo  amongst 
parties  having  capital  enough  to  farm  tfaie  land  property  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  am  bound  to  say  there  is. 

Then  do  you  think  from  that,  that  there  ia  an  incresse 
in  the  total  amount  of  agricultural  capital  now  in  die 
country  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so,  not  with  tlie  presat 
occupiers  of  land.  I  do  know  that  a  great  many  young 
men  totally  unconnected  with  farming  are  being  broo^ 
up  as  agricultural  pupils. 

There  can  be  no  dangerous  competition  egainstpencns 
like  yourself  occupying  a  farm  with  full  capital  by  dbm- 
petitors  of  that  sort  ?— Perhaps  in  my  case,  sitnated  as  I 
am,  there  ndght  be,  because  I  live  near  a  town,  and  the 
competition  there  is  excessive. 

Still  no  landlord  would  hesitate  to  choose  between  a 
person  like  yourself  with  sufficient  capital,  and  a  youg 
man  merely  taught  how  to  manage  a  nrm  without  suffi- 
cient capital  ?^-No,  he  would  not. 

Sir  J.  TbolZiOpb.]  Hie  fturms  in  NoitiuunptonshirB 
are  rather  small,  are  they  not,  generally  speaking  ?— They 
are  much  smaller  than  in  LinoolnBhire. 

What  is  the  average  sixe  of  fturms  in  your  district,  in 
Northamptonshire  1    I  should  think  from  200  to  500 


Those  are  considered  large  ?  Anything  like  tiiat  is 
consiclered  a  good  sized  farm  with  us. 

And  amoi^st  the  smaller  class  of  tenantry  there  is  a 
want  of  eapitel  ?    No  doubt  about  it. 

Still  there  is  the  same  active  competition  among  than 
to  obtain  farms  ?    Yes. 

Many  of  those  men  occupy  fkrms  with  a  borrowed 
capital,  do  they  not,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  or 
bankers,  or  others,  who  may  be  willing  to  advance 
money  ?    Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Does  not  that  produce  a  bad  system  of  Ismungby 
those  penons  straggling  with  adverse  drcomstsnea  ? 
Yes,  uid  I  think  the  present  custom  of  the  country  does 
a  great  deal  towards  it. 

Have  you  acted  as  vainer  between  outgoing  and  in- 
coming tenants  ?    Once  or  twice  only. 

You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ?    No. 

Do  you  know  in  your  practice  amongst  valuers  be- 
tween incoming  and  outgoing  tenants,  if  ue  tenant-right 
has  not  been  increased  in  some  degree  in  its  liberality, 
more  being  allowed  for  artificial  manures,  some  of  whidi 
are  of  a  new  description,  and  also  for  drainage  ?  No,  I 
do  not  thing  so. 

Do  you  not  find  any  progress  making  to  allow  the  out 
going  tenants  more  libe^  valuations  ?    Not  the  least. 

Is  it  at  a  stand-still  ?    Completely  so. 


(7b  he  coiUmued.) 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  STEAM  POWER  AS  AN 
AUXILIARY  IN  FARMING. 

Tnited  oi  JPriSaj,  Lower  Nethorwood,  now  the  propertj 
Qflfr.  Stott,  as  tbo  High  Kdton  dosely  a^joininj^- 
pananoBi  obvionilj  united  by  natnre,  despite  the  fortune 
wiaeh  onmrimiMny  ditidee,  end  together  compriring  220  acres 
flf  had,  much  of  which  is  alhmal,  and  bounded  on  the  lower 
adebytheNith.  In  aooardance  with  expectetion,  found  all 
the  anangeoients  trim  and  businwis-Kke,  under  the  manage- 
mat  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  husbandman  trained  in  the  East 
Ixithisn  school,  and  fttnn  lengthened  experience  master  of  his 
Btnprsetiaed  in  that  land  of  extensiTe  superfioes,  sdentific 
CBtepnse,  and  high  coltivation.  The  barn-yard  first  attracted 
sttB^OD  inthis,  aa  in  most  other  cases,  not  merely  ftill,  but 
rmng  o'er,  and  iwduding  sereateen  goodly  stacks  of  beans, 
proiisbly  the  gxeatest  amoont  of  pulae,  acres  considered, 
gram  OB  a  ain^  fann  in  Nithsdale.  By  an  easy  transition 
tamed  to  the  sheda  and  stmw-yard,  where,  thanks  to  room 
■ad  ?«rge  enough,  the  cattle  in  progress  of  fattening  are  ex- 
oeifiBgly  wen  accommodated.  Many  fanners,  hampered  for 
tftn,  are  ftned  in  winter  to  tie  up  bullodcs  and  heifers;  but 
It  Ncthcrwood  the  practice  being  by  no  means  necessary,  is 
B^Med  aa  supererogatory  with  marked  advantage.  Freedom 
■  ss  dear  to  the  genua  boTine  as  to  those  who  tend  them; 
sad,  seeorditti^y,  Mr.  Stott's  stock,  with  no  halten  round 
their  oedo,  are  permitted  to  indulge  their  own  fkndes,  whe- 
tta  in  mnodiiag  turnips  under  cover,  or  taking  the  air  in  an 
open  eoort,  tfaiddy  lined  with  oaten  straw— whicherer  they 
bd  nost  agreeable.  In  the  sheds  we  found  troughs  well 
fflei  with  bulbs,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  straw-yard  a  smaller 
sronminodatioiB  of  the  same  kind  presenting  juicy  neeps — so  that 
thesaimals  on  a  fine  day  have  a  choice  of  food  to  masticate 
ttenatriy  as  they  fed  inclined.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tbit  this  is  the  natural  way  of  manufacturing  beef,  for  reasons 
thsc  will  ooeor  to  every  reader,  especially  the  finsh  air  exercise 
vUeb  sida  so  pofwcrfhily  hedthftil  digestion.  One  thing  how- 
eicr  wss  wanting,  of  which  cattle  are  instinctivdy  fond;  and 
thit  is,  huDpB  tarock  sdt,  a  cheap  artide  since  the  duty  was 
RBored,  and  whidi,  even  if  dearer,  is  anessentid  in  the  eoo- 
wmy  of  eveiy  straw-yard.  Figs  we  observed  running  about 
^^grown  and  even  fat,  dthonch  allowed  to  £md  for  them- 
Kbes  by  ancwting  among  thraahed  stnw,  with  scuody  any 
uiiSaal  tad,  exoepting  oceadond  odds  and  enda  not  easily 
belts  beatowed/ 

But  oar  duef  object  in  vinting  Netherwood  wu  to  inspect 
fte  steam  thraahing-mill  ktdy  erected  by  the  lord  of  the 
■mc.  And,  very  fbrtunatdy,  we  found  it  at  work,  and  had 
Ihn  an  opportunity  of  marking  its  performance,  in  connection 
with  iaaight  into  the  whole  madiinay.  And  dthoogh  only  of 
inr-horse  power,  a  more  complete  or  serviceable  broumg  of  the 
kiad  it  ia  impoeiihie  to  imagine.  By  means  of  appantus  at- 
tadied,  it  pon^  ita  own  water,  and  tdls  the  depth  in  the 
boiler  by  means  of  aa  index.  Fud  of  course  must  be  tiuovm 
jpto  tfaefrmace  bdow,  and  sheaves  placed  in  the  feeding  orifice 
■bore;  Dot  theae  necesaaij  requirements  complied  wiUi,  every 
other  operation  is  performed  by  madunery,  down  to  the  fumer 
«^  which,  in  reducing  the  contents  of  stacks  into  portable 
hdk,  renders  their  fkuits  farther,  measured  and  sacked,  a  mar- 
ketable eosmnodity.  Mr.  Thombum,  senior,  who  redded  long 
in  Netherwood,  and  hrapened  to  be  picaent,  said  the  mill  in 
<FKation,  apart  firam  other  advantages,  would  save  the  labour 
of  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses;,  which  he  estimated  at  above 
£100  yeady.  And  aa  regarda  speed,  the  manager  stated 
^uUy  that  instead  of  one  stack,  fornerly  milled  by  a  double 
tesBi,  he  could  now  thrash  two  in  considerably  less  than  the 
onae  spaee,  to  aay  nothing  whatever  of  garnering  labour  better 
occuted  into  the  bargain.  This  of  itsdf  is  an  miportant  con- 
■tderatioo,  extending  as  it  does  abilitv  to  meet  marketa  under 
the  most  fkvourable  circumstances ;  but  even  that  advantage 
ve  enaider  trifling  compared  to  the  saving  in  the  tear  and 
vcKofanimd  power — viewed  whether  humanely  or  econo- 
iBiciIIy,  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  whole.  By  all  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  tugging  round  in  the  thraahing  mill  is  by  fkr  the 
severest  yoke  that  fella  to  the  lot  of  horses,  alike  ttom.  the  con- 
^■editmosphcre  they  breathe,  and  the  monotony  insepanble 
from  ^Mgery  the  moat  repulsive.  In  the  plough  or  cart,  ferm 
■teeds  eigoy  the  open  day,  and  by  being  frequently  near  thdr 
kiad,  an  eidted  to  cractioii— «ii  ^pjntmcDt  veiy  difbrat 


fh>m  galley-dave  labour  forced  without  apped  on  the  brute 
creation.  Even  on  the  largeat  ferms,  where  many  teams  are 
kept,  animals  tiiat  merdy  take  their  turn  at  the  null  are  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  become  invalided.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  stocks  entire — a  dreumstince  whidi,  wherever  carefdly 
weighed,  suggests  fordbly  the  employment  of  steam,  when 
water-power,  the  cheapest  of  all,  is  from  untoward  dream- 
stances  unavailable.  * 

In  inquiring  into  expense  were  infbrmed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
first,  that  the  madiinery  in  use  at  Netherwood  cost  £1 10, 
apart  firom  the  buildings,  which  are  more  a  landlord's  than  a 
tenant's  concern;  and  second^,  that  in  working  five  or  nx 
houn  he  consumes  five  cwt.  of  Canonby  cod,  which,  at  7d. 
per  cwt.,  amounts  to  2s.  lid. ;  but  this  expense,  he  added, 
would  be  sennbly  reduced  were  the  motive  power  constantly 
in  action.  In  getting  the  steam  up,  more  ftid  is  required  than 
in  impelling  cranks  and  cog  wheds  afterwards ;  and  his  own 
opinion  is,  that  even  a  four-horse  mill,  in  regular  gearing, 
would  suffice  to  thrash  all  the  grain  grown  in  the  parish  <tf 
Dumfries.  And  after  pondoing  the  sulgect  in  every  way  poa- 
sible,  we  b^  to  tender  Mr.  Stott  our  warmest  congratulations 
for  a  good  exampte  set*  whidi  we  trust  before  long  will  be 
genenlly  followed.  Our  humUe  testimony,  we  are  widl  aware^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  wd^^  with  the  initiated ;  but  it  ia  to- 
tdly  disinterested,  and  that  at  leaat  oonatitutes  a  something, 
seeing  we  an  ndther  fimnen  nor  machine-makera.  In  laying 
land  thoroughly  dry,  proprieton  not  unfiwquently  flimish  the 
tiles  at  a  moderate  per  oenta^;  and  why  not  adopt  the  same 
prindple  in  the  case  of  machinery,  better  than  bone  and  mns- 
de,  constituting  a  right  arm  of  strength.  In  our  own  and 
adjoining  countiea,  farms  might  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  which 
have  no  convenient  access  to  running  streams  ;  and  why  not 
in  aU  audi  cases  put  the  enterprising  tenants  of  Dumfries-shiie 
and  GaUoway  in  possesdon  of  a  power  avdlable  in  all  weathen, 
not  excepting  protracted  drought,  which,  in  place  of  fetiguing, 
enables  rday  hcnrses  to  overtake  other  employments  and  is  con- 
sidered a  rine  qua  mm  in  economicd,  scientific,  farming  ? — Dum- 
fries Courier. 


CROSS-BREEDING  OF  CATTLE. 

The  eroas  of  a  shorthorn  with  a  Shetland  cow  has,  with 
common  feeding,  attained  the  weight  of  farty«five  stones,  and 
possesses  such  remarkably  fine  quality  of  beef  aa  to  command 
the  higfaeat  price.  The  substance^  symmetry,  and  wdght  of 
the  native  ox  are  greatly  improved,  and  the  proverbially  fine 
quality  of  the  beef  not  deterionted.  A  cross  with  a  North 
Highland  cow,  though  mudi  inferior  to  that  with  a  Shetland, 
ii  a  decided  improvement.  A  cross  with  a  Galloway  cow,  a 
Buchan  doddie,  or  a  laige-homed  Aberdeenahire  cow,  is  im- 
proved at  once  in  weight  and  substance,  quality  of  beef,  and 
fineness  of  appearance.  An  ox  ttom  a  short-homed  bull  and  a 
large  Aberdeendiire  cow  obtained  the  fint  prise  forfk^  sym- 
metry, and  weighl;  at  the  Highland  Socaety'B  Show  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1834,  and  weighed,  when  aliv^  224  atones,  and  when 
dead  1781  stonea.  A  crooa  with  a  Fife  cow  losea  the  gumt 
form  of  the  native  breed,  and  has  a  grutly-increaaed  ouspo- 
dtion  to  fetten.  A  crosa  with  a  Weat  Highland  cow  is  very 
nearly  equdin  substance  and  symmetry  to  the  pun  short- 
horn. Acrosawithan  Aynhineow,  in  consequence  of  the 
exdudvdy  dairy  uses  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  is  dtogether  un- 
advisable.  A  cross  with  a  long-homed  Iriah  cow,  of  an^  of 
the  midland  or  southem  counties,  is  quickened  in  dispodtion 
to  fhtten,  and  has  its  beef  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  thidc 
upon  the  sirloin  and  back.  A  bullock  firom  a  Bhort*homed 
bull  and  a  Guernsey  oow,  and  fed  on  distillery  oflda,  yidded 
to  the  butcher  104  stones  in  his  four  quartan,  and  22  stones 
of  tallow.  Mr.  Dickson  says,  "  I  saw  him  when  fet,  and  he 
was  without  exception  the  fkttest  bull  I  ever  handled."  A 
hdfer  from  a  short-homed  bull  and  an  Indian  cow  waa  exhibited 
at  the  Highland  Society's  Show  at  Kdao  in  1882,  and  admired 
by  every  person  for  fetness  and  extreme  beauty,  and  her  back 
and  sirloin  wdl  covered  with  beef.  The  crossing  of  native 
ewes  with  Leicester  rama  haa  for  aoonaidenble  time  past  been 
as  generally  practised  for  the  improvement  of  she^  aa  the 
crossing  of  native  oowa  with  short-hom  bulla  for  the  improve- 
ment of  ottli^  and  hu  ben  oondncted  with  neaily  the  Mae 
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itordiMriiniM«ieii,yetwith  WMh  ef  tlM 
danmoe  of  oceUent  rnnlt  Let  it  be  ■troni^lj 
all  improfen  «f  atde  «od  Aeep  bj  emwig,  thai  IIm 
eroas-Dnd  bulla  or  nma,  jiaitiriiilaily  aoflb  aa  ave  af 
the  int  ar  aaoood  MaratMB,  ia  in  all  reapaota  i^indioieaa  and 
oftflB  eueadingly  diaMtitnia.  The  oat  of  «  cran  biad  bull 
or  not  aBMMig  ev«n  the  nait  to  ivhich  ha  belooga,  er  oa  the 
fiurm  on  whi^  he  haa  been  bred,  may  moia  than  comitanct 
all  the  benefita  of  the  aarifinal  croaaing»  or  may  ori|^te  a 
prqgeny  conaiderably  aiore  defective  in  agi^xtttte  rtiarartff, 
than  the  uncroaaed  and  unimprorad  race  ;  and  the  uae  of  a 
croaa-bred  bull  or  zam  among  a  breed  off  difEnmt  pointa  and 
different  aitoationa  than  that  off  hia  own  female  anoeatxy,  ia 
aimply  to  prodooe  mongrela  from  mangidi^  to  deatroy  all  dia- 
tiBctiopa  c^  breed,  probably  to  etidt  an  aaaemblage  oif  motley 
and  miaahapwi  animala,  and  cartaialy  to  enact  aburleaqneupon 
tha  whole  ueory  of  aoaBiog.i — RuebI  Cydopadia. 


PORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STAINS. 

Fork  pacmiag  n  uie  wvat  taaa  alnady  oniBDcnoed,  and  pro- 
to  oe  tery  large.  Mr.  Oiat,  in  Ua  Daiiy  Jdverdwr, 
gxrea  the  foUuwug  iMitiftRsa  napedBig  poik  padting  in  1847 
to  1848  :^ 

In  Tugnk^WhediDK 8,600 

InKeBtfid7--Iiaaiafae..., 97,S00 

MayBTffle llgOOO 

Covington 8,000 

InTenneaaee lOO/MO 

IndiaDa-- WabMh  pointB 182,641 

WlHteBimda 29,000 

75,000 

, 10,000 

In  minoia— Qnincy 2%000 

Alton 80,500 

Other  pointa  on  tha  Miaaiaappi 48,000 

Dlifioia  river  pointa  121,000 

InMiaaouri— StLoma 63,924 

InlGaaoui-fiBiBbal ....,   80,000 

Leziqgton 6,009 

juaaoon  tifcr  |R>idto. 87,908 

in  luwA  ■  ■Bluuuangton. «..  10,000 

FtortMtdiBai   10,800 

Binlbigton. 15,000 

inOUo— Chibooteandothflrpoiirti 88,608 

Wnren  oonxity 80,100 

Clinton  county 17/MO 

Brown cuinrty   ....................   17,884 

Cindmiti,  ftc 488,188 


amount  of  cheeae  leoeiTed  at  Albany  and  T^  duriiif  the  pMt 


twrt ve  yaaia  s— 

Ami 

1836 14,060,000 

1887 15,800,000 

1888 13,810,000 

1839 14,580,000 

1840 18,820,000 

1841 14,170,000 


Iba. 

1842 19,004,000 

1848 24,831,000 

1844 28,«77.500 

1845 27,542,881 

1848 85,800,188 

1847 40,814,000 


lie  Iblkywinf  art  a  part  of  fht  apadactkna  «f 
thaatsteofOlaa:^ 


Iba. 


Trambdl 4,000,808 

Portage. 2,000>IOO 

Geauga 20O/)00 

Madiaoa 900,008 

5,080,008 


Five 


11,450,888 


It  appears,  than,  that  tha  itate  vMat  eipoit  aft  kaat  twaiic 
milliona  af  pounda  of  clwe ar    firf ihably  owoh  bmic. 

Of  butter,  the  oountiea  eaigagad  in  aapatliBg  aaa  omd 
nutoenua.    The  laHoanBg  are  part:— 

Camd 75^600 

Cnwiaad 200,880 

80,008 


Huran . .  •  •  • 
Mnakingum. 
Morgan  .... 
Thoaball.... 


250/100 
85,088 

lOOjOOO 

200,008 
ffVOOO 

180/NI8 


Nfl 


Tha  eMfOKt  of  tha  atate  ia  probably  about 
pounda.    Tha  dairy  prodncta  of  Ohio  aic^  thocfaa^ 


1^080^808 


Votd 1,908,458 


Hie  MtKfi  Hw  m,  ikmk  jgyi^ifwa  totJMtai  tbe  jm^ 
paftiiigifc  the  wcit  at  1>482,824  haga— 4he  diffawea  betawsn 
tB,  trhifft  ia  not  more  Itai  14,080fM^  ia  man  Umb  made  up 
in  tUa  fliale'a  pai&i^g  operatioiia,  not  iaoliided  in  hia  alate- 
menta.  When  it  toMmaaevidait  that  the  padoag  here  wmM 
appnaeh  Imlffm  million.  It  vaa  gencndly  iuppoaed  that  fte  en- 
tire paddngaf  Iha  weit  wwAd  nadi  2,806S000  faoga,  CiMni- 
iMtti  uauaiBy  parVing  one  fciurth  IM  Mrtfaa  qnantit j  pilt  up  in 
theweit.  It  ia  now,  fcowviw,  prMble  Ihat  whaftlhaive 
hitherto  aet  down  tor  Hie  anthn  pHtliai  vpoftha  weat  tor 
1847-48 aa BUtaMeediDg  a  itfKon  aM  a  half  of  faoga  waa 


tha 


Tha  MkMfing  pMiiautoa  laaptoting 
sSDwn ti^  aDa  nu^  oa  luiau  upon. 

He  WetUm  Raerve  O&omele 
^ooka  at  tiie  canal  offio^  wa  vn  «nai 
lacvsd  tor  nailtat  aniog  tha  lart  aix 


raeraioB  to  Hie 
to  atato  tbft  amount 
yflBHi,via>— 


Ifaa. 

18«2 1,330,188 

1848 2,415,177 

1844 


iba. 

1845 2,998,878 

1848 4r768,728 

1847 €jm,Vf9 


Pw  jUkm^Jamml 


OflfaB 


BRIDGNORTH  COUNTY  COURT. 
THtmasAT,  Not.  18. 

IXMSTAMT  8PI0IAI.    JORT  <2asa.<— fiMTBV  «V  L4ir»- 
LOftD  AMB  TmMAMT   AB    VO    THB    SbVOVAI.    •»    FwOlf 

TBaBS.~ThoaBaa  <%arlton  Whilmaia,  fiaa.,  a. 
tan.— Mr.  fiamMl  Niohalla,  aaliritar,  oeadactod  the 
the  plakitiff,  and  Mr.  R.  O.  HwiHiiman,  aojato^  wub 
tor  datendant.— *Tha  toUowingprnaoua  uFera  cattad  an  ^a  jay 
and  awom>-Mr.  W.  Aqgeworth,  of  the  Haf  Fiann;  Mr. 
Gea^seBiiken,ofBndBn;  Mr.  Eaekael  Caow,  «f  Baaailiy; 
Mr.  Janea  Bnmlay,  af  Frag  MiH,  «ad  Ur.  lohn  Oaa,  «ff 
BiBaaIL-4ir.  l^chellB  epanedthe  ono  tor  tim  atoiatiff  % 
atati^thatthiawMHiaotMnhranght  hykimngaiMttheto- 
feadant  tor  damagaa  done  to  a  tonn  at  Haiyawaad,  in  toe 
palto  af  Mawifle,  «wr  Bndpagth.  The  datondimt  had  had 
nottoe  to  ^uit  aft  Mjohaatama  tttt,  and  toai  dhnm  aa,  bat  pre* 
neaaiy  had  out  dawn  •  quantity  af  ahaahaaaid  toaea»  yuni^i 
upon  the  piiaaiawa  The  lumae  waa  ahawnfidly  kft,  and  a 
OBaatitiy  of  windeva  brekan,  far  the  lepaiia  ^  whiah  and  tor 
the  removal  of  the  fruit  toaea,  the  paaaent  artiua  tor 

tonOMvefruifttoaeB;  it  waaqmte  a  diftrant  eaae  aa  toa 
Buraeryman,  wlKMetmde  it  waa  totno^famft  and  a^  tto 
law  made  a  widediatiititticn  hatwaan  the  two.  oaaheMdwRW 
that  fthe  nuft  treaa  had  been  pkntad  twatoa  yaaaa.— Mr.O. 
BnraantSiMm:  I  am  agent  to  Mr.  Ghailtan  WhitaMwa.  I 
aawaif^  ilharft  treaa  growing  in  the  cardan :  they  w«r 
from  dghtto  ten  fcat  high,  and  growing  naouft  ail  toetapmft; 
they  arere lane  enough  to  bear;  laat  year  they  wave  luiwhiai 
inbeanv.  Ilia  treaa  were  of  toom  12  to  14  yaara'giwwth. 
Dafnadant  had  aaid  he  pkntad  tham  to 
byl^Basidiouae:  limve  haantopmBtiaeaaal 
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pliDtad  to  laiifOT^,  oUicn  to  atind.    Bach  Ibbh  onclit  sot  to 
Mremoved.    On  Michadmas-diy, ^hen  1  went, Ifouad them 
lemored,  and  he  (Blinton)  laid  he  had  a  right  to  do  it,  and 
he  did  lemove  them.    There  were  also  tome  fine  lannutaraaee 
and  other  ahrabs  growing  up  in  front  of  the  hooac^  and  they 
had  all  been  cut  down  and  remoTed,  some  large  enongh  to 
stop  up  gaps  in  the  form.    I  consider  the  house  and  premises 
damaged  to  the  amount  of  £10.    A  glaaier  went  round   the 
piemises  to  oount  the  broJcen  panes.    I  have  been  in  this 
neirhboorhood  two  years.    I  do  not  know  the  custom  with  re- 
gara  to  filbert  trees.    Minton  said  he  brought  them  there^ 
and  as  a  nursery  he  dumM  take  them  twnr.    I  belie?e  thst  no 
trees  can  be  raBored  from  custom.    I  did  vtft  understand 
that  the  defeadmU  had  an  miKnited  lif^t  of  hnamg  on  the 
property.    The  house  and  garden  was  in  excellent  condition 
whni  the  defendant  entered. — An  agreement  for  lease  and  re- 
lease was  here  put  in  by  Mr.  Backhons*,  signed  by  the  parties 
and  dated  the  M  ef  Ocfeobei*  1S48^  whenin  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
ClaTerly,  was  chosen  by  the  plainli^  and  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Eardington,  bv  defendant,  as  referees,  to  whom  all  sul^ecls  in 
dispute  should  be  left,  and  an  umpire  was  agreed  to  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Bromden. — ^The  execution  of  the 
agreement  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor. — Mr.  Ni- 
cAiofls  then  caUed  Mi.  Hhnum  Branson,  who  being  swom  said : 
I  was  agent  for  the  late  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq,  plaintiff's 
father,  in  1834.    1  let  the  Harpswood  farm  to  defendant,  Mr. 
Minton.    He  was  not  tied  down  as  to  miy  partacnlar  line  of 
fuming,  as  the  arabk  hmda  and  hem  wwe  in  bad  condition. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  ofagection  to  his  planting  trees,  but  should 
reserve  the  right  of  purchasing  such  at  the  eipiration  of  his 
time  on  the  nrm,  within  ten  years,  at  the  cost  price  of  such 
trees.    After  that  period  should  net  thnk  of  givug  compensa- 
tion for  such.    1  never,  during  my  uiM-y,  gave  any  tenant; 
leave  to  move  trees,  nor  considered  uiey  had  any  right  to  do] 
so  without  approvd  or  mnsent.— -The  evidence  for  phdntiff's 
oanBknviBg  dosed,  Mr.  BndAoiiB>  solicitor  for  ddbncwit,  »i«e 
aDdMBtonded,  inaa  eJabawte  spaeiih^  that  the  cvidenoefif 
Mr.  Branson  was  Qsoehnive^  and  ialsvoar  of  his  «tient,a8  to 
the  libertr  given  to  his  planAing  the  tieea  with  the  reservation 
of  the  right  of  purchasing  them  on  the  defendants  leavmg, 
andcalledlb.lliomasMinton,  who  said:  I  became  tenant  to 
aektoThemaa  Whitmodre,  Boq.,  at  Bfr.  Mmhaetain>  18M, 
JeaviiV  Klalei,  *ttt  wtanoe  I  taoaijkt  wy  am 
planted  them  in  the  garden.    I  apeke  to  Mr,  Bni 
planting  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard.    He  agreed  to  ]pay  me  for 
an  I  pluited ;  I  do  not  at  this  time  recollect  the  pnce.    I  am 
certain  the  nut  trees  did  not  bring  me  in  5s.  in  any  one  year. 
Mi.  Parson  had  said  that  it  was  on  Michaelmas-day  he  went 
Hxrough  the  gitden :  it  WM  not  to,  fbr  it  was  tm  the  eeoond 
day  of  October.    ^JSi.  Vtnm  here  voae  and  admittad  tie 
anorastodato.]    XlNn  wen  nothing  bnt  fir  and  laurel  toaas 
in  the  garden  when  I  oame  in  1834,  imd  what  was  in  the  gar- 
den I  paid  Mr.  William  Jones  for,  he  being  the  off-going 
tenant.    When  I  went  awiy  I  did  not  stir  any  of  the  rasn- 
berry,  gooseberiy,  or  cmrtnt  trees ;  these  were  all  left,    it 
was  the  piece  m  the  HmAnd  to  ask  me  aiboift  the  fratohaae  of 
tbe  other  tnaa,  and  not  aiy^boe  to  effsr  then.    The^oaatian 
was  aa  to  my  right  efwmoval,  and  as  I  brought  them  I  took 
them  away. — ^lu.  Baker,  of  Kardingtoiv  faiser,  sworn,  said  it 
was  the  custom  to  allow  the  off-going  tenant  for  dl  trees 
planted  by  him  of  ten  yean'  growu,  hot  not  aibove  thift  time. 
it  had  heen  hn  usnd  practice  at  luddleton  tVnn  aiNi  other 
places,  and  at  Duteaaton,  from  which  turn  he  movad,  ha  had 
Mmeswi  tne  tKea»    wneia  aaoa  tiaes  ware  not  teoMvea  aae 
tenant  was  alwaya  pild  for  tham. — fiia  honour  addraased  the 
jury,  and  went  over  the  evidence  at  very  considemble  leqgth, 
expkining  to  them  that  the  question  was  to  what  amiraift  of 
dunage  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  by  the  removd  of  Hm  tma. 
"^tht  jury,  aftet  aonsidtalion,  wCamed  a  vartiot  for  Ike 
plaatiff  ef  £iQ^  dedaotti^  £4  18a.  thaeAtan  far  the  ddhndaat 
for  the  valae  of  his  trae^  making  the  abaolato  jadgmant  fn 
plaintiff  £5  7b. 

A  BBOond  a<Aian  was  otooght  by  ^m  wna  pndntin  agaiast 
the  same  defendant  fdrtiai|iaaa  oa  the  aaid  fum,  totft  vhadh 
wss  settled  by  the  judge,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  giv- 
ing the  plaintiff  a  ver&t  of  80s.  damages,  the  two  verdicts 
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Westotedlaatweek,iB«iir8ennan'b  lapart,  that  all  4he 
i«noMtnmoea  of  the  umnuntaa,  ha^nd  by  their  stasogiy  ca- 
prcaaed  opinion  that  the  iacraaaBd  atoleaf  dietary  neenanended 
by  the  govevameat  wvoMeparateaaadafvclpivHmflaiooriai^ 
had  had  no  «flbet  upon  Ux.  taapector  Ferry,  hat  that  he  (witii 
the  approval  of  Sir  George  Qrcy)  waa  datomnaedtoamtoeeit. 
Tile  poliey  and  the  Joacice  of  auBh  a  oourae  will  be  beat  aesn 
by  coBtraatiag  the  fcre  am  which  the  paapen  in  aar  wok' 
hoaae  are  fed  (by  order,  be  it  lamambcved,  «f  the  Poor 
Oommissioneiv)  with  that  henaftv  to  be  giaen  to  the 
depraved  characters  in  te  omaity,  wiion  i 
gained  them  en  adniarten  wHhia  the  waBa  ef  oar 

woRKvouaa  mifta. 
SmmAT  ^Bieakfast,  8  oa. 
toaad,  and  a  pint  asd  «  half 
of  broth,  gruel,  or  milk. 
Dinner,  8  oi.  bread,  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  cheese. 
Supper,  7  os.  bread  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  cheese. 

ttavaat'-BrsaMhst,  Iks  saaM 

as  OB  Sunday.  DiBBer,g  oa& 
biaad  and  8  os.  of  cooked 
baoon.  Sapper,  as  on  Sun- 
day. 


The  event  of  Iheto  trials  eauaed  great  ktertot  to  a  crowM 
court    Ihey  were  not  conchided  till  half-paittfa. 


PUaON    DWt. 

Bojra>AT— BreaklMi  1  fdai  of 
oataaealgrael  and  4  ox.  of 
bread.  Dinner,  4  oz.  of  cooked 
m^att  foithoui  bonet  t  lb. 
of  potatoeMt  and  0  oz,  of 
Tfread.  Supper,  1  pint  of 
oatmeal  gruel  and  6  os.  of 
bread. 

MoaTUT-  fcsoakfsit,  1  phd  tf 
ooooa,  «fMtf enad  with  |  ox. 
of  nakuom  cr  SH^arv  «n4  6 
oz.  of  bread.  Dinner,  1  pint 
^  «MV  [see  aote],  I  lb,  qf 
potatoes,  and  Ooz.qfbt  ead» 
Supper,  as  on  Sundar. 

firasDAT— Hresikhst,  1  pint  of 
oanaeal  gracl,  and  «  «a.af 
Inead.  Dtaoer,  I  -oeh  of 
cooked  meat,  wiXhout  Ume, 
1  lb.  efpotatooo,  and  «  oa. 
Abroad,    SnMwr,  as hafeia. 

WsovxsoAT  -  BraaWest,  1 
jrtnt  Iff  weoa,  wwetgaeit 
fvUh  I  MB.  n^  moUuasi  or  su- 

ST,  and  "€  oz,  of  bread. 
oaer,  1  plat  afaaap,  I  lb. 
«f  palatoea,  and  4  oa.  of 
bread.    SuMwr,  at  before. 

tWcnaaaY— Breaikftit,  I  ptot 
of  oatmeal  grael,  and  6  oa. 
of  bread.  Dinner,  A  oz,  qf 
cooked  fn$dt,  lOUhtntt  ^btm», 
I  ib,  €f  potmoee,  emd  6 
at.  ofbrena.  0q|v**iWho- 
fors. 

nan4T->Bneklhtfk,  I  ^Int  ^ 
^oooot  mooefmed  with  |  as. 
qf  molaeees  or  engar,  emdS 
at,  of  bread— moneit,  \ptnt 

ratup,  I  Ifr^  csfj 
OS.   4^  ^4 
before. 

SiTininAT-^BreiklbBt,  1  fiat 
efeanaesl  groel,  and  •  at. 
of  bread.  Dinner,  ^  oz.  ^f 
cooked  tnMt,  loUhotit  bom, 
1  /ft.«f  patoaoia,  aaar  «  as. 
^  bread,   tuppec^  M  before. 

NoTB.— The  Bottp  to  contain, 
per  pint,  9  oz.  «f  caohtd 
moat  ivitkemt  ^ene,  Som.^ 
potatoee»  1  oz,  ^ff"  harleif, 
^fct,  or  oatfneti,  ahd  1  n,  ^ 
cnient  or  UekM,  n4th  pepper 
and  MUt.  The  gruel,  when 
made  In  fuantiCleB  exceeding 
<M  phMs,  to  ootttalB  1|  sa. 
of  oatmeal  per  ptot,  aadK 
oz.  per  pint  when  made  in 
less  quantities.  The  gruel 
on  aUemate  days  to  %e 
sweetened  with  |  ok.  of  mo- 
laMSs  er  sagais  and  aaasOned 
with  salt. 


x^oBe,  howcfvtt',  bin  thcafe  wto  ujiomit  vmst  iffimttt  are  to 
otor  poverty.   In  «>rlar  to  pitoabt  that 
it  is  wai  koowa  haa  ^nadf  ncoBned,  and  ia  mare  hhsly 


TuasnAT— BreakfWt,  u  before. 
nnaeivS  aa.  bread  and  a 
ptatanda 
p«^  as  beforsk 


WasKasDAT  —  Breakfast,  as 
before.  Dinner,  18  os.  of 
suet  or   rise  padding.    Sup* 

•  per,  as  before. 


TsiraanAT— Brewiftol,  aa 
tore.   Maaas^  8  «a. 
and  4  OS.  eooked  meat.  Sap- 
per, as  belbre. 


rJBibAT'^>vreailrMn,  aa  DAwa* 
Plmiai^  M  ea.  of  aaet  or  itoa 
poddtog.  Supper,  as  baisre. 


8atv»»AY— VrettfaH,  to  bo- 
fsre*  OhMsev,  6  os.  ^  bread 
and  4  oa.  of  cooked 
Supper  as  bslbre. 


Nora.— This  Is  the  workhoure 
dfOMffy  wf  awn  \  the  women 
and  ctoMrea  hare  toss  in 
proportion. 


than  ever  to  occur  hereafter — ^inaubordination  in  the  work- 
hone  /br  ike  pwp9$e  efheimg  committed  to  prtioa,  ae  the  pre^ 
fHHOk  p1me^oci0mmeiUf  mid  aa  if  to  viift  i^to  a  taaamr 
puniahment  the  miaeiable  wretch  who,  goaded  by  pinching 
hunger,  may  aeiie  nnaaked  a  maoe  of  bread  or  meat  bdongin*^ 
toSa  non  ItotaHMa  mi^giKm,  tte  govtOBiient  icak 
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dietary  providei,  that  were  priionen  hare  oommitted  nuiU 
offences,  luch  at  deienre  only  a  few  days'  impriKHmieiit,  they 
thall  have,  for  breakfast,  a  pint  of  oatmieal !  for  dinner,  1  lb.  of 
bread !  for  supper,  a  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel ;  or,  if  oommitted 
for  a  fortnight,  they  become  entitled  to  something  better ;  such 
as,  for  breakfast,  6  oi.,  of  bread  added  to  their  pint  of  oatmeal 
gnid;  for  dinner,  12  oa.  of  bread;  and  for  snpper,  a  pint  of 
oatmol  gruel  and  6  oa.  of  bread ;  and  so  on,  in  inocased  pro- 
portion, according  to  their  temis  of  confinement,  nntil  they 
get  up  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  when  they  become  en- 
titled to  the  £ure  placed  opposite  tiie  workhouse  diet— a  hxt, 
we  win  enpge  to  say,  not  one  out  of  20  of  the  honest, 
haid-workmg  labonren  of  this  county  enjoys. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  probaole  result  of  such  a 
system  of  dietary  in  our  gaols.  The  magistrates  of  the 
county  hate  too  truly  anticipated  its  effecta  in  their  strongly 
expressed  opinion  "that  it  will  operate  as  a  direct  premium 
to  rnrne"— and  that  of  the  worst  character. — Deriiea  Gasette. 


THE  VEGETABLE  MARROW :  ITS  COMPO- 
SITION AND  FEEDING  PROPERTIES. 

BY  ALFRED  OTDB,  KSa.,  M.R.C.8.E. 

The  repeated  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  con- 
sequent aifficulty  in  obtaining  an  abundant  and 
nutritious  food  for  pigs,  particularly  by  the  cot- 
tager,  has  induced  a  befief  that  the  vegetable 
marrow  may  be  substituted  for  the  potato  with 
considerable  advantage. 

A  writer  in  the  Agricultural  Qazett^  states,  "I 
have  been  trying  yarious  experiments  this  autunm 
with  ripe  vegetable  marrows ;  and  I  find  they  con- 
tain a  rich,  sugary,  and  farinaceous  matter ;  and 
my  taste,  as  weU  as  that  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
sent  them,  ver^  much  approves  of  them  if  cooked. . 
..But  my  object  is  to  reconmiend  the  vegetable 
for  fattening  pigs.  We  will  suppose  that  early  po- 
tatoes are  grown ;  for  to  grow  late  ones  any  longer 
is  a  waste  of  land,  and  starving  to  the  population, 
until  better  seasons  come.  The  early  sorts,  having 
been  taken  great  care  of  during  the  winter,  and 
treated  as  recommended  in  my  pamphlet,  mH  be 
off  the  ground  early.  The  seed  of  the  marrow  mav 
be  sown  about  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  open  grouna, 
in  any  warm  comer.  When  transplanting-time 
comes,  the  potatoes  will  not  be  near  npe;  but  pro- 
ceed thus :  Lift  a  root  of  potatoes  every  five  or  six 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  six  or  eight  rows  of 
potatoes  between  the  rows  of  marrows,  and  so  on. 
I  find  that,  with  moderately  rich  land,  I  can  grow 
20  tons  to  the  acre  easily.  When  ripe,  they  can 
be  stowed  awav  anywhere,  and  may  be  boiled  along 
with  other  fooa  for  pigs,  for  all  pog^s  food  ought  to 
be  boiled.... The  cotteger  may  grow  marrows 
where  other  things  will  not  grow,  such  as  on 
walls,  poles,  trellises,  and  over  £s  cottage." 

Supposing  the  above  data  as  to  produce,  culture, 
&c.,  to  be  correct,  a  series  of  chemical  experiments 
on  the  vegetable  marrow  were  undertaken  by  me, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  composition  and 
relative  value.    The  following  are  the  results : — 

1.  When  submitted  to  the  process  of  drying,  at 
the  temperature  of  230  deg.,  until  it  no  longer  lost 
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weight,  10,000  parts  of  the  recent  vegetable  nuu:- 
row*  was  found  to  consist  of 

Water 8,820 

Dry  organic  and  saline  matter 1,180 

10,000 

Thus  the  relative  amount  of  water  and  dry  or- 
ganic matter  approaches  much  nearer  that  of  the 
turnip  or  carrot  than  of  the  potato. 

2.  When  the  dry  matter  was  submitted  to  proxi- 
mate analysis,  its  composition  was  found  to  be 

Fibre  and  starch 120 

Sugar  and  mucilage  494 

Protein  compounds,  with  pectic  acid   . .  486 

Oil  and  fatty  matters 20 

Saline  matter  and  ash    60 


1,180 


3.  When  the  ash  was  chemically  examined,  it 
was  ascertained  to  consist  of 

Carbonate  "j 
Phosphate  |>of  lime. 
Sulphate    J 
Chlorine, 
Potash,  and 
Magnesia. 

From  the  above  composition,  the  vegetable 
marrow  very  nearly  resembles  the  swede-tumip, 
both  in  the  per-centage  of  its  organic  constitneDts, 
water  and  ash,  and  would  be  found  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  it  in  its  feeding  properties,  when  gi?en  to 
cattie ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  its  properties  of  keeping  being  at  all  eqnal  to 
the  swede  or  carrot,  yet  for  the  cottager  it  may  be 
found  a  valuable  acquisition. 


We  are  given  to  understand  that  a  great  nmnber 
of  farmers  visited  the  Islington  GilUe  Market  last 
week,  all  of  whom  were  astonished  at  the  extent 
and  excellence  of  the  accommodation.  The  market 
is  capable  of  accommodating  convenlentiy  within 
the  walls  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and  50,000  sheep, 
besides  horses,  pigs,  &c.  A  junction  railway,  which 
is  now  in  the  course  of  formation,  passes  within 
380  yards  of  the  market,  and  mm  which  a 
tram-road  wiQ  be  laid  into  tibe  market.  This 
railway  runs  from  Blackwall,  and  will  unite  the 
Northern  and  Eastern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  North  Western,  and  the  Gr^ 
Western  railways,  and  will  hereafter  be  extended 
over  tiie  Thames  to  the  South  Western,  thus  ren- 
dering it  unnecessanr  for  any  animals  to  ]MM 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  to  arrive  at 
the  market,  it  being  ascert&med  that  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  catUe  brought  to  London  arrive 
by  the  northern  and  eastern  lines.  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  Committee  for  carrying  out  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Islington  Market  is  in  course  of 
formation* — Mark  Lane  Express. 

*  Tlie  vegetable  marrow  used  in  these  expen- 
ments  was  a  spotted  green  variety,  and  about 
three*part8  grown. 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    SANITARY    REGULATIONS. 

BY  J.  TOWBRS^   MKMBBB  OF  ROYAL  fiOCIBTI^S  OF  AGRICULTURB  AND   HORTICULTURB. 


So  much  has  been  already  said  on  the  measures 
nov  contemplated  for  the  general  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people,  that  it  might  appear  superfluous 
to  write  one  more  line  upon  the  subject.  As,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  points  which  have  been  ina* 
(leqoately  noticed,  or  erroneously  viewed,  I  feel 
iodined  to  offer  the  following  remarks,  which  I 
hope  may  not  appear  inappropriate. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  pollution  of  the  rivers — 
that  of  the  Thames  above  all—has  been  dwelt  upon 
bj  the  leading  periodical  press,  it  is  to  this  most  in- 
teresting subject  that  I  would  solicit  attention. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sewers  and  egouts  of 
every  description  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  their  contents  to  some  fitting 
receptacle,  and  also  to  permit  the  entire  removal  of 
the  more  solid  portions  by  "  flushing,"  if  any  sedi- 
ment be  deposited.  But  the  question  here  presents 
itself— Where  should  such  receptacles  be  prepared  ? 
How  shotdd  they  be  constructed  in  order  effectually 
to  guard  against  the  diffusion  of  those  offensive 
gases  which  at  present  form  the  subject  of  serious 
complaint  ? 

By  nature,  the  rivers  are  constituted  the  best  and 
most  effective  channels  of  conveyance,  and  man 
has  in  a  degree  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  thus 
afforded.  We  have  then  to  consider  whether  the 
fecal  matters  conveyed  by  sewers  into  running 
streams  do  really  contaminate  their  waters.  Ap- 
plying this  inquiry  to  the  river  Thames,  on  account 
of  its  pre-eminent  importance,  I  would  ask  whe- 
ther the  water  of  that  vast  river  is  in  truth  vitiated 
and  "  poisoned"  by  the  influx  of  sewage  through 
the  drains  of  the  metropolis?  If — de  facto — it  be 
»  deteriorated,  how  does  it  happen  that  Thames 
water  is,  and  has  been  through  time  inunemorial, 
employed  and  preferred  by  thegi;^t  brewers  for  their 
"  London  porter,"  and  also  used  for  its  excellent 
qualities  in  the  naval  and  merchant  service  ?  Has 
One  instance  of  virulent  or  epidemic  disease  been 
traced  to  the  domestic  use  of  Thames  water  ?  But 
to  come  nearer  home— to  Croydon — ^where  I  am  in 
a  degree  interested.  The  neighbourhood  of  this 
popolons  town  abounds  with  small  and  rapid 
streamlets,  which  act  as  tributaries  to  the  river 
handle.  In  the  town  itself  there  are  two  ponds, 
not  of  stagnant  water,  since  some  of  these  small 
streams  traverse  them ;  yet  these  basins  (one  in 
particular)  are  made  the  recipients  of  the  foul  drain- 
^  from  the  most  duty  and  closely  packed  quar- 


ters, densely  filled  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  po^ 
pulation.  A  vast  deposit  of  foul  mud  is  made  in 
the  greater  pond,  yet  the  moving  water  which 
passes  through  it  on  its  course  westerly  towards 
Carshalton  becomes  so  pure  as  to  rival  that  of  any 
of  the  mountain  streams  which  flow  into  the  north* 
em  lakes.  Water  acts  directly  as  a  powerful  anti- 
septic ;  for  when  sewage  impurities  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  a  stream,  fermentation  gradually  pro« 
ceeds,  gas-bubbles  are  extricated  and  pass  into  the 
air.  During  the  course  of  this  elementary  decom- 
position, the  fecal  matter  is  most  effectually  deodo« 
rized,  and  thus  one  great  object  of  the  sanitary  re- 
gulations is  obtained.  Aquatic  vegetation  becomes 
a  powerful  adjunct,  not  only  by  the  agency  of  its 
peculiar  vital  principle,  but  also  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  animalcules  attached  to  each  individual 
weed.  These  microscopic  agents  perform  a  rol^  of 
vast  importance  to  man — a  subject  which  was  treated 
most  instructively  in  the  Oardener^s  Chronicle  of 
Dec.  2nd,  under  the  head  of  the  removal  of  duck- 
meat  {LemnaJ  from  the  surface  of  ponds. 

I  had  a  very  fair  opportunity  to  witness  the  re* 
suits  of  the  processes  just  alluded  to,  in  a  walk 
which  I  took  on  the  1 1th  Dec.  inst.,  wherein  for 
miles  I  inspected  the  course  of  the  running  brooks 
to  and  beyond  Carshalton.  The  water  was  pellucid 
as  crystal,  the  weeds  being  distinctly  seen  in  the 
deepest  places  "  waving  about  their  undulating 
home."  Yet  I  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  in  va- 
rious places,  particularly  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  streams  in  Beddington  Park,  the  black  mud 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels in  such  quantity  as  to  raise  a  very  considerable 
bank  on  each  side.  Not  a  hint  of  foul  odour  was 
emitted  from  this  substance ;  and  I  have  observed 
the  same  thing  when  the  Croydon  ponds  have  been 
cleansed,  and  the  mass  deposited  on  the  side  of 
some  meadow  near  at  hand.  If,  then,  water  and 
its  vegetable  accessaries  purify  the  sewage  matters 
deposited  therein,  converting  them  into  a  rich  ma- 
nure, the  fluid  itself  remaining  pure  and  undefiled> 
are  we  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  rivers 
and  streams  are  the  proper  and  fitting  channels  of 
conveyance  ? 

But  here  another  view  of  the  subject  presents  it* 
self.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  requires  ma* 
nure  ;  and  were  it  possible  to  collect  all  the  drainage 
products  of  our  great  towns,  it  would  be  supplied 
in  a  form  that  could  not  be  surpassed.    Still,  how^ 
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ever,  there  are  obstacles  to  be  overcome ;  for  how 
and  where  are  receptacles  to  be  found  or  made  which 
could  receive  the  enormous  volume  that  now  passes 
away  ?  Again,  the  substances  so  collected  must  be 
effectually  deodorized,  otherwise  the  land  would  be 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  "  pestilent  vapour/' 
I  say  pestilent  not  as  implying  the  propagation  of 
epidemics  correctly  so  called,  but  as  bearing  far 
and  Avide  odours  of  so  foul  a  character  as  to  be  in- 
supportably  disgusting.  I  would  not,  however, 
pretend  to  interfere  with  any  just  and  scientific 
plans  now  in  progress;  yet,  under  the  desire  of 
being  true  to  nature  and  its  unimpugnable  laws,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  insisting  upon  the  truth  of  the 
facts  already  adduced. 

If,  then,  it'  be  demonstrably  the  fact  that  the 
rivers  are  the  natural  channels  destined  to  carry 
away  the  ordures  of  the  land ;  if,  moreover,  water 
purifies  such  peccant  matters,  decomposing  the 
urinous  salts,  expelling  the  hydro  and  phospho- 
carbons  and  ammoniacal  elements,  which  subse- 
quently are  yielded  to  the  earth  through  the  media 


of  rain,  snow,  and  mists ;  if,  finally,  the  more  sohd 
remains  are  converted  to  a  black  humus  mud,  void 
of  offensive  smell,  and  rapidly  convertible  to  the 
best  of  manure  by  due  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  reflect,  and  ia  the  end  re- 
sdre  to  detf  and  render  effective  the  bottoms  of 
brooks,  streams,  and  rivers,  in  order  from  time  to 
time  to  remove  from  thence  the  semi-prepared  ma- 
nure, and  thus,  without  any  offensive  processes,  to 
secure  the  utmost  possible  bulk  of  solid  natural 
manure  by  appropriate  machinery.  Nothing  ever 
is  or  can  be  lost ;  those  gases  which  would,  if  pro- 
duced in  cesspools  or  open  tanks,  be  offensive  to 
the  last  degree,  are  yielded  (when  under  water,  and 
acted  upon  by  vegetable  matter)  to  the  atmosphere 
in  a  state  quidified  to  enrich  the  earth  and  feed  the 
plants  that  the  wants  of  man  and  animals  require. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  remarks,  offered  with  a  view 
to  extend  truth,  will  be  perused  with  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour  corresponding  to  that  in  which  they  are 
written. 

Croydon,  Dee,  12. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  AGRICULTURE.— POISONING  BY  ARSENIC,  AND 
SYMPTOMS  OF  CHOLBRA.--THE  POSSIBLE  EFFECT  OF  THE  GAME  LAWS. 


Sw,^-In  these  days  of  alarm  respecting  cholera,  any 
facts  saggesting  an  occasional  and  hitherto  unsiupected 
souroe  of  gastric  irritation  cannot  f!nl  to  prove  interest- 
ing to  tbe  medical  practitioner ;  and  as  the  dreamstanoes 
I  am  abont  to  Gommanicate  have  an  important  bearing, 
not  only  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  population, 
but  npon  the  whole  question  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  I 
nrnd  make  no  apology  for  laying  diem  at  once  before  tlM 
profession. 

For  some  months  past,  m  certain  parts  of  Hampshire, 
partridges  have  been  fonnd  dead  in  tne  fields,  presenting 
a  very  remarkable  appearance.  Instead  of  lying  pro- 
strate on  their  sides,  as  is  nsnally  the  ease  with  md 
birds,  they  have  been  found  sittfaig  with  their  heads  erect 
and  Uieir  eyes  open,  presenting  all  the  semblance  of  life. 
This  peculiarity,  wUdk  for  some  time  had  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  among  sportsmen  in  the  nog^hew- 
hood,  led  to  no  practical  result  until  about  ten  £ys  agO| 
when  a  oovey  of  ten  birds  having  been  found  nestled  to<. 
gether  in  this  condition,  two  of  the  birds,  together  with 
ne  seeds  tncen  from  the  crops  of  the  remaining  eight, 
wen  sent  up  to  London  fit  esanunation^  I  was  re^ 
quested  to  undertake  the  investigation,  and  the  result  of 
my  experiments  I  will  now  briefly  detaU. 

I  first  examined  the  seeds  taken  from  the  crops  of  the 
bhnds,  and  detected,  as  I  anticipated,  a  large  qnantity  of 
arsenic.  I  will  not  take  up  your  valuable  spaoe  by  de- 
taiUog  the  various  steps  of  mv  analysts ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  by  Reinsch's  process  I  speedily  obfained  a  very 
thick  incrustation  of  metallic  arsenic  ;  that  I  than  ap- 
plied the  reduction  test,  and  subsequenthr  Ifarsh's  test, 
and  the  tests  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  and  the 
ammonio-BuIphate  of  copper,  each  of  which  gave  its 
characteristic  result. 

Having  thus  asceitaiiied  Hie  presence  of  anenie  in  die 
food  of  the  partridges,  I  proceeded  to  eTawsine  tho  birds 
themselves.    They  were  plump  and  in  good  condition, 


I  but  the  cesophagus  was  in  both  cases  highlv  inflamed 

I  throughout.    The  intestines  were  not  inflamea,  and  pre- 

;  sented  no  trace  of  ulceration,  but  tiiey  were  remarkably 

empty  and  dean,  ahnost  as  if  they  had  been  wurfirrf  with 

water.    May  not  this  have  been  the  result  of  dianhoea? 

I  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  whether  the  flesh  of  birds  so  poiaoucd 
might  not  Haelf  prove  poisonous  when  eaten,  tad  with 
this  view  I  earefoUy  cut  the  flesh  off  the  breast  and  logs 
of  one  of  the  birds,  and  gave  it,  together  with  the  hver, 
to  a  fine  hoilthy  cat.  She  ate  it  with  avi£ty,  but  in 
about  half  an  hour  she  began  to  vosdt,  and  vomited 
almost  ineessantly  for  nearly  twelve  hours,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  she  evidently  suffered  excessive  pain. 
After  this,  nothing  wocdd  induce  her  to  eat  any  more 
partridge.  I  kept  her  without  fbod  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  vain ;  she  resctvlsly  refused  to  touch  m 
stem  mora  of  the  bird.  lids  beug  the  esse,  I  gave  her 
some  beef  and  some  mflk,  wliieh  £e  eagerly  swallowed, 
proving  beyond  doubt  that  her  instinct,  and  not  her  want 
of  appetite,  induoed  her  to  forego  tiie  dannty  meal  which 
had  just  been  offered  her* 

I  now  felt  satisfied,  finun  my  observation  of  the  symp- 
toms mduced  in  the  cat,  borne  out  as  they  were  by  many 
facta  we  are  acquainted  witii  respecting  the  action  oif 
poisons,  that  die  arsenie  which  tiw  paitridgca  had  sw^- 
lowed  had  been  abaerhed  in  suffident  quantity  into  the 
system  to  render  the  flesh  of  the  birds  poisonous,  and 
to  hiduce  poisonous  effects  in  any  one  partaking  of  H. 
However,  I  was  anziooa  fee  leave  noti^ng  to  hypotheiiii 
and  aa  the  oat  had  ao  soon  rqeeted  by  vomiting  tfce 
greater  part  of  the  bird  she  had  eaten,  and  pertinaooutly 
refused  to  repeat  the  experiment,  by  again  partaking  of 
the  poisoned  fbod,  I  was  obligol  to  have  recourse  te 
ekeoHoal  analysiB,  with  die  view  of  asertlOTiing  iritk 
certainty  the  axistanee  or  mm  oiistninpn  of  aiianic  in  the 
fleahltself.    I  Ibekefore  cot  the  flesh  off  one  side  of  tiie 
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braait  of  the  other  partridge,  and  after  about  an  hovr'a 
boiling,  I  obtained  by  Reinach's  process  a  thin  incrusta- 
tion of  metallic  arsenie,  thus  demonstrating  berond 
question  that  the  previous  eiperiments  had  left  little 
room  for  doubting.  I  was  now  aniious  to  ascertain  the 
aouroe  of  the  poison,  and  a  very  little  inquiry  serred  to 
aatisfy  me  on  this  point.  I  will  not  stop  to  go  into 
many  details  which,  though  in  theaaselTes  exceedingly 
interestbg,  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  I  will  simply  mention  the  leading  facts— ris., 
that  in  Hampshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  many  odier  parts 
of  the  country,  the  farmers  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
ateepmg  their  wheat  in  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  pre- 
vious to  soaring  it,  with  the  view  of  prerentiDg  the 
raTsges  of  the  wire-worm  on  the  seed,  and  of  the  smut 
on  the  plant  when  grown ;  that  this  process  is  found  to 
be  eminently  successful,  and  is  thererore  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  generally  adopted;  that,  eren  now, 
many  hundreds  weight  of  arsenic  are  yearly  sold  to  ag- 
ricultinrists  for  this  express  purpose ;  tiiat  although  ^ 
•eed  is  poisonous  when  sown,  its  fruit  is  in  no  degree 
affected  by  the  poison ;  tiiat  whereyer  this  plan  has  been 
eztensiYely  carried  out,*  pheasants  and  partridges  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  seed,  and  the  partridges 
huTc  been  almost  uniTersally  found  sitting  in  the  posi- 
tion I  hare  already  described ;  and  lastly,  that  the  men 
employed  in  sowing  the  poisonous  seed,  not  unf requentiy 
present  the  earlier  symptoms  whidi  occur  in  the  milder 
cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  This  last  fact  I  gire  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Heale,  who  up  to  the  last  two  or 
three  years  practised  at  8taines,  and  has  repeatedly  had 
men  under  his  care,  suiTerii^  f^m  symptoms  due  to  fliis 
cause. 

Now,  the  facts  just  enumerated  suggest  several  most 
Important  points  for  consideration,  tt  is  notorious  that 
many  of  the  dealers  in  game  are  supplied  through  the 
agency  of  poachers  and  oihen  who  have  a  dirMt  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  supplying  them  with  the  laigest 
possible  number  of  binb.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  tiiat 
if  men  of  this  sort  were  to  find  a  oovey  of  partridges  in 
a  field,  dead,  but  fresh  and  m  good  condition,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  them  with  the  remainder  of 
their  booty  to  the  poulterer,  who  would  as  certainly, 
without  suspicion,  sell  fhem  to  his  customers.  And  after 
the  experiments  abore  detailed,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able grounds  for  doubting  that  these  birds,  when  eaten, 
would  produce  disagreeable  and  iiyurious— 4iot  to  say 


poisonous— ^ects  on  those  who  partake  of  them.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  supposed  oh<dera, 
or  of  suspicions  belly-ache,  occurring  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  we  shall  do  well  to  make  particular  inquiry 
as  to  whether  our  patient  has  reoently  partaken  of  phea* 
sants  or  partridges  purchased  at  a  pouterer's ;  and  it  is 
further  manifest,  that  in  all  oases  of  poisoning  or  sus- 
pected poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  fact  of  the  persons  liav- 
ing  latMy  eaten  of  partridges  and  pheasants  must  form 
an  important  element  in  ttie  inquiry,  and  must  tend  to 
cast  a  snspicioB  on  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  i 
criminal  intent  in  the  administration  of  the  poison.  So 
that,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one 
of  the  gravest  import. 

Secondly.— If  it  should  prove,  on  further  inquiry,  that 
the  practice  of  steeping  seed  wheat  in  arsenic  is,  even 
ittdiiectly,  produotive  of  injurious  effects  on  our  popula- 
tion, it  may  become,  in  thoe  days  of  sanitary  reform,  a 
matter  for  the  anxious  consideration  of  the  legislature, 
whether  they  should  not  adopt  some  measures  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  such  a  custom. 

Thirdlv.— As  in  the  event  of  a  practice  so  destructive 
of  game  becoming  universal,  pheammts  and  partridges, 
in  their  wild  state  at  least,  must,  at  no  distant  day,  be- 
come extinct  in  this  country,  it  is  a  questfon  whether 
luidlords  may  not  henoefortti  be  induced  to  insert  a 
clause  in  their  leases,  prohibiting  the  use  of  arsenic  on 
their  farms ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion with  those  who  are  already  weary  of  the  protracted 
debates  on  the  game  laws,  whether  they  should  not  al- 
low them  to  die  a  natural  death,  by  the  gradual  but  in- 
evitable destruction  of  the  game  it  is  the  object  of  these 
laws  to  preserve. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henky  William  Fullbr, 
Assistant  Physician  to,  and  licctureron  Medieal 
Jurisprudence  at,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  Dec,  1848. 

[Having  received  the  above  communication  only  a 
short  time  previously  to  going  to  press,  we  have,  at  some 
inconvenience,  published  it  this  week,  as,  in  a  medico- 
]egBl  point  of  view,  it  refers  to  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance.  The  facts  which  Dr.  Fuller  has  eUdted 
with  so  much  scientific  tact  and  sagacity  will  form  very 
important  additions  to  our  works  on  state  medioine. 
—Ed.  L.] 
— Lancet. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  LEAS«  — CROPS. 

NoKTB  V.  Williams.     Nov.  7  and  Bbc.  1.    Junomwr. 


PoLtooK  C.  B.— This  was  an  application  for  a  new 
trial,  on  die  ground  of  evidence  being  refused  touching 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  erops."  The  question  arose 
on  a  farming  lease,  in  which  the  word  *'  crops"  occurred ; 
and  in  reference  to  one  of  the  covenants,  Mr.  Martin 
proposed  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  that  a  particular  co- 
▼enant,  with  reference  to  not  taking  more  than  so  many 
crops  meant  white  crops,  and  not  crops  generally ;  and 

*  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Ttylor'a  work  on  Poisons,  in  the  last 
October  volmne  of  The  Britith  and  Foreign  Medieo-Ckirurgi- 
col  Beview,  the  reviewer  states,  that  "  in  the  spring  of  1846,  a 
great  number  of  pheasents  having  been  found  deed  in  their 
preserve  their  crops  were  removed  and  sent  to  us  for  snalysis, 
ttid  with  them  some  yoong  wheat,  about  six  mdieshigh,  which 
had  been  grown  from  poisoned  com,  and  on  which  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  birds  had  fed.  The  esrth  about  the  roots  of 
the  pbuts  ridded  dutinet  tnoes  of  anenii^  but  the  leaves 
^ere  perfectly  free  from  it" 


my  brother  Creswell,  at  the  trial,  reftiaed  to  receive  thtt 
eridence.  Mr.  Martin  applied  to  the  court,  and  ob- 
tained a  rule  to  show  cause,  and  we  took  time  to  con- 
sider. We  have  confbrred  with  my  brother  Creswell^ 
and  looked  at  the  lease,  and  it  appears  to  us  jperfeetly 
clear,  from  the  language  of  the  lease,  that  the  vrord 
"  crops"  is  used  m  the  lease  hi  its  ordinary  and  popular 
sense,  and  as  including  any  crops ;  as  we  find  the  ex- 
pression, "  crops  of  turnips,"  spoken  of  as  well  as 
**  wheat  cit>ps>"  and  crops  of  beans  and  other  produce. 
It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  lease,  spealung  fbr 
itself,  shows  that  the  word  *'crops"  was  meant  to  include 
turnips  as  well  as  wheat  crops.  "We  think  that  the  evi- 
dence was  properly  rejected,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  rule  for  a  new  trial. 

TO  TBS  BDITOK  OF  THS  MASK  LAITB    KXPKXBS. 

Sir,— The  above  is  copied  from  the  <*  Iiaw  Times"  df 
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th«  9th  instant,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  appli- 
cation for  a  new  trial  was  refiued,  and  that  the  rejection 
of  efidence  at  York  to  proTe  what  was  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  "  crops/'  as  inserted  in  the  lease,  was 
proper ;  though  had  such  eridence  borne  out  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Martin  in  hfs  opening  address  to  the 
jury  (special),  I  haye  reason  to  know  that  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
a  Terdict. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  above  decision  is  so  directly  contrary 
to  the  generally  reoei?ed  opinion  entertained  bypracticu 
Cumers,  and  as  it  may  on  future  occasions  be  referred 
to  as  good  legal  authority  in  matters  affecting  their  in- 
terests, it  may  be  as  well  to  call  their  attention  to  the  na- 
ture and  wording  of  their  agreements,  and  thereby,  if  pos- 
sible, sToid  such  expensive  litigation  as  the  unintentional 
omission  of  a  word  might  occasion.  I  am,  however, 
far  from  supposing  that  there  are  many  landlords  who 
would  take  any  undue  advantage  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but,  however  liberal  and  just  they  may  gene- 
rally be,  it  would  be  better  that  in  all  agreements  between 
themselves  and  their  tenantrr,  that  the  different  clauses 
should  be  dearlv  expressed,  containing  nothing  of  a 
doubtful  or  ambiguous  tendency,  calculated  to  create 
disputes,  where  a  mutual  feeling  of  good  will  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  both. 

In  this  case,  I  may  state  that  the  tenant  was  entitled 
by  hfs  lease  to  be  paid  half  the  original  cost  of  what 
bones  were  used  upon  a  certain  portion  of  his  farm  upon 
quitting,  where  he  had  not  grown  or  was  entitled  to  grow 
a  second  crop ;  therefore,  the  whole  dispute  turns  upon 
whether  turnips,  consumed  upon  the  land  where  grown, 
are  or  are  not  to  be  oonsidereid  a  crop,  and  stand  in  the 
same  place  as  a  crop  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain  re- 
maining upon  the  land  to  ripen,  and  then  be  cut  off  and 
taken  away. 

C.  B.  Pollock  says,  from  the  language  of  the  lease, 
that  the  word  "  crops"  is  used  in  the  lease  in  its  ordi- 
nary and  popular  sense,  and  as  indudtng  anv  crops ;  as 
we  find  the  expression,  "  crops  of  turnips,''  spoken  of 
as  well  as  wheat  crops  and  crops  of  beans.    On  the 
same  principle,  the  learned  Chief  Baron  might  readily 
overthrow  the  Copemican  system,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence, by  statbg  that  we  have  conferred  with  brother 
Creswell  and  looked  in  the  almanac,  and  it  appears  to 
us  perfectly  dear,  from  the  language  of  the  almanac, 
that  the  words,  '*  rising  of  the  Sun^'  are  used  in  the  al- 
manac in  their  ordinary  and  popular  sense ;  and  as  we 
are  satisfied,  from  actual  and  daily  observation,  that  the 
length  of  day  and  night,  and  the  time  of  high  water  at 
London  Bridge,  are  accurately  given  in  that  almanac,  we 
think  that  the  evidence  was  properly  rejected.    Many 
other  instances  ndght  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  ordi- 
nary and  popular  language  made  use  of  does  not  always 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  subject  spoken  of;  and  per- 
haps, in  tew  instances,  can  that  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  calling,  in  ordinary  and  popular  language,  turnips 
consumed  upon  the  ground  a  *'  crop.'"     Were  they 
taken  from  the  land  as  are  the  crops  of  com,  or  did  they 
remain  to  perfect  their  seed,  then  might  they  be  properly 
denominated  a  crop ;  but  when  they  are  cultivated  at  an 
expense  often  exceeding  their  real  value,  for  the  express 
puipoee  of  meliorating  and  improving  Uie  condition  of 
ihe  soil  upon  which  thej  are  grown,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  com,  whatever  may  be  the 
ordinary  and  popular  designation,  they  are  more  law- 
yers than  farmers  who  would  place  Uiem  in  the  same 
category  with  wheat,  or  beans,  or  oats,  or  barley^  when, 
in  truth|  they  are  only  a  preparation  for  these  crops,  as 
mucl^as  fidlowing  and  manuring,  or  depasturing  grass 
seeds,  tares,  or  any  other  green  preparatory  crop. 

To  practical  farmers  another  word  need  not  be  added 
further  than  to  remind  them  of  the  situation  in  which 


they  are  placed  with  regard  to  thar  off-going  crop,  if 
turnips  consumed  upon  the  land  be  a  crop,  according 
to  the  judgment  given  in  this  case,  which  puts  them  in 
the  place  of  a  crop  of  com.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  not  depastured  grass  seeds  to  be  considered  an  equi- 
valent for  a  crop  of  com  ?  Merely,  it  may  be  answered, 
because  tiie  ordinary  and  popular  language  of  the  day 
does  not  assign  to  them  the  name  of  a  crop,  and  becaoje 
high  judicial  authority,  as  in  this  case,  has  confirmed 
this  opinion,  so  that  in  fhture  the  action  must  be  suited 
to  the  word,  and  not  the  word  to  the  action. 

Your  constant  reader  and  obedient  servant, 

A  FA&icxa. 


FARMING  STOCK.— Thb  Law  op  Distbaint.— A  case 
waa  argued  in  the  Conrt  of  Common  Fleas  on  Thursday  wi  ck, 
in  reference  to  the  law  of  distraint  on  fanning  stock,  which  in- 
volved a  decision  of  the  Court  that  cannot  be  too  generally 
known.  Tlie  fMta  are  briefly  theae : — ^A  distreaa  had  been  levied 
by  the  tithe  impropriator  in  aatiaiaction  of  arreara  of  rent,  sod 
a  wheat-riek  waa  aeiied.     At  the  laat  aaaisca  for  Salop,  the 
owner  of  the  rick  brought  an  action  for  compenaation,the  tithe 
impropriator  having  aevered  the  atraw  from  the  com,  and  sold 
the  latter  only ;  the  verdict,  however,  went  for  the  defendaot, 
and  the  matter  waa  now  brought  before  the  Court  on  the 
ground  of  ezceaaive  distreas.  and  that  the  defendant  ought  slw 
to  have  aold  the  atraw.    The  rent-charge,  it  seems,  in  antar 
waa  £39 ;  the  rick  aeiaed  and  aold  waa  worth,  with  the  straw, 
£00 ;  the  com  severed  from  the  atraw  aold  for  £42.    Coonsd 
contended  that  the  seisure  of  the  whole  rick,  worth  £60,  waa 
an  exoeaaive  diatresa,  and  that  the  defiendant  ought  to  hare 
aeiaed  a  amaller  rick,  or  have  taken  a  moiety  only  of  the  rick 
aeiied,  and  not  add  the  whole.  The  Court  m  giving  jodgmcnt, 
aaid  the  eridence  did  not  aupport  the  count  for  an  ooestiTe 
distreaa.    Hie  atatute  of  Maribridge,  which  gave  the  remedy 
tor  an  exoeaaive  distreaa,  pointed  to  casea  of  flagrant  abuse; 
and  in  Lord  Coke'a  notea  upon  thia  atatute  an  inatanoe  wu 
mentioned  of  the  seisure  of  several  oxen  aa  a  diatress  for  Id. 
The  landlord  waa  only  bound  to  uae  reasonable  caution.    He 
was  authorised  to  seise  aa  much  u  any  reaaonaUe  man  would 
think  adequate,  and  not  exoeasive.  Here  it  appeared  thoe  was 
more  than  one  rick  of  oom  on  the  premiaea,  but  the  vahie  of 
the  other  ricka  was  not  given.    If  a  email  rick  would  satisfy 
the  diatresa,  and  a  large  one  had  been  aeiaed,  undoubtedly  tlK 
defendant  would  be  liable  on  the  aecond  count   Here  the  lid, 
atraw  and  com  together,  were  worth  £60 ;  the  rent  in  ancsr 
was  £39,  and  the  expenaea  of  the  aale  would  be  aome  few 
pouada.  There  waa  a  queation  whether  the  atraw  could  be  sold 
or  not.     The  tiUkeowner  aeiaed  the  whole,  aa  he  was  jnstiiied 
in  doing,  it  being  one  entire  thin^,  and  he  was  justified  in  se- 
vering it  and  aemng  a  part  aufBoent  to  aatiafy  hia  rent  in  ar- 
rear,  and  leaving  tut  portion  whidi  waa  subject  to  qneatka 
untouched.  It  appeared  to  the  Court  that  there  waa  aogroimd 
for  saying  that  tlua  was  an  exoeaaive  distreaa,  and  there  was  no 
ground  for  entering  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  en  that  eouot 
— Rule  refiiaed. 


We  do  not  think  it  has  been  made  f^nenlly 
known  that  the  dav  upon  which  the  cattle  will  be 
required  to  be  in  tne  yard  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
next  year  has  been  altered  from  Monday  to  Satur- 
day; the  object  being  to  prevent  the  necessity, 
heretofore  imposed  upon  many  persons,  of  travel- 
ling and  bringing  up  the  animals  on  the  Sunday. 
The  managers  of  the  London  (Islington)  Cattle 
Market  have  announced  Tuesday  as  the  day  upon 
which  the  market  shall  be  held  insteadof  Monday ; 
it  having  been  a  source  of  regret  and  annoyance 
to  many  persons  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  through  the  cattle  market  at 
Smithfield  being  held  upon  the  Monday.  All  per- 
sons who  desire  to  see  this  object  attained,  and 
that  the  Sabbath  should  be  observed  as  it  wai 
intended,  should  give  their  support  to  the  London 
Cattle  Market. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY—l 

L848. 

Barombtkr. 

Thbrmomstkr. 

Wind  and 

Statk. 

Atmosphbrr. 

Day. 

8  a.  m.  10p.ni. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.  m. 

2  p.  m. 

10  p.  m. 

in.  eU. 

io.  eU. 

Not.  21  29.67 

29.60 

44 

50 

43 

S.  West 

lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

22*  29.37 

29.20 

43 

51 

47 

Southerly 

lively 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

23  29.20 

29.21 

45 

51 

45 

S.  by  East 

lively 
gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

24|  29.63 

30.00 

40 

46 

35 

N.  by  West 
South 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

25  30.07 

29.98 

30 

44 

44 

rising 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

26  29.87 

29.87 

43 

54 

47 

S.  West 

calm 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

27.  29.70 

30.07 

44 

50 

45 

West 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

28;  30.08 

30.02 

44 

50 

44 

S.  West 

id.  fresh 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

29,  29.90 

29.76 

49 

52 

50 

S.West 

very  brk 
livcSv 
liv.  nigh 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

30:  29.90 

29.88 

40 

51 

43 

S.West 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

Dec.  l!  29.69 

29.47 

39 

46 

45 

W.S.V/. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

2  29.38 

29.53 

36 

44 

35 

W.,  N.  West 

lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

3  19.77 

29.61 

32 

44 

45 

S,  by  West 
South 

strong 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

4  29.30 

29.13 

40 

49 

41 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

5 

29.00 

29.25 

39 

A5, 

40 

S.West 

brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

6 

29.30 

29.38 

40 

47 

41 

S.  West 

strong 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

7 

29.55 

29.68 

41 

52 

50 

S.West 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

8  29.79 

30.01 

49 

53 

51 

S.byWest 
S.West 

lively 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

9  30.16 

30.22 

42 

54 

54 

liv.  calm 

fine 

sun 

fine 

lo'  30.27 

30.18 

47 

57 

47 

Southerly 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

11.  30.17 

30.17 

43 

54 

47 

S.We8t 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

12,  30.17 

30.12 

46 

52 

49 

S.  West 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

13;  30.03 

30.00 

47 

55 

49 

South 

Uvelv 
brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

14|  29.80 

29.80 

43 

51 

48 

S.  S.  West 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

15;  29.80 

29.78 

44 

52 

49 

E.  S.  East 

Uvelv 
gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

16  29.81 

29.75 

43 

44 

40 

E.  by  North 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

17  29.87 

29.95 

37 

47 

41 

E.,— E.  by  S» 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

18  29.88 

29.73 

39 

48 

46 

Southerly 

gentle 

fine 

son 

cloudy 

19 

29.78 

29.98 

43 

47 

42 

Easterly 

gentle 
fively 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

20 

30.12 

30.27 

41 

43 

31 

E.  by  North 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

21 

30.30 

30.30 

27 

34 

29 

E.  by  North 

lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

BSTIMATBD  AVBRA0B8   OF   DECBMBEB. 


Barometer. 
High.       I         Low. 
30.32  29.120 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Low.   I  Mean. 

55  17  39.3 


BSAL  AVBBAGB  TBMPBBATURE  OF  THB  PBRIOD. 

Highest.        I        Lowest.       |  Mean. 


49. 


41.3 


45.14 


Wbathbr  and  Phbnombna. 

Nov.  21 — Fme  day;  evening  changeable.  22 — 
Wet  over  night ;  cbudy  day.  23— Rain  after  sun- 
set. 24— bearing  ;  cool  and  fine.  25 — Rime  ; 
cloudy  afterwards;  rain.  26— Fme  sunny  day, 
after  wet  and  windy  night.  27— Much  the  same. 
28— Fresh  drying  day.  29 — Overcast;  small  rain. 
30~Changeable,  after  bright  forenoon. 

Lunation. — New  moonSat.,  25th  day,  9  h.  30 
m.,  night. 

Dec.  1— Overcast;  gleams  wmd.  2— Heavy 
rain  over  night ;  fine  cool  day.  3— Frost  j  rapid 
change ;  rain.  4*-Cloudy ;  furious  wind  and  rain ; 
5-Rain  over  night;  fine  day.  6— Changeable; 
fierce  wind  and  sharp  ihower.  7— The  same; 
noreihowerjr. 


Fme  in  general.  10— Fme  as  spring.  11— Still 
fine,  but  with  stratus  and  cumulous  clouds.  12 — 
Overcast;  clear  evening.  13— Beautiful  through- 
out. 14 — Masses  of  clouds  form ;  a  Uttle  rain.  15 
—Sharp  rain  with  wind ;  finer  night.  1 6— Entirely 
wet,  with  drivingwind.  17— Fine  till  noon,  then 
overcast.  18— Fine  ;  cloudy  afternoon.  19 — 
Generally  overcast.  20— Cold  chilly  day;  night 
clear  ana  frosty.    21— Perfectly  fine. 

Lunations. — First  quarter,  Dec.  3rd,  8  h.  6  ra. 
afternoon.  Full  moon,  10th  day,  11  h.  44  m.  before 
noon.  Last  quarter,  17th  day,  11  h.  13  m.  before 
noon. 

Rbmarkb  rbfbbrinoto  Aoricultubb.— The 
equability  of  temperature  throughout  this  period  of 
31  days  IS  remarluible  as  to  its  mildness.  As  a  whole 
the  season  has  been  rainy,  but  there  were  fine  inter- 
vals which  were  sufficient  to  insure  the  seeding  of 
the  breadths  devoted  to  wheat.  The  young  plant 
appears  to  me  very  healthy,  and  the  mild  weather 
has  afforded  it  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  establish 
itself.  All  other  crops  hereabout  are  abundant  and 
fine.  Frost  appears  to  have  set  in  for  a  time,  and 
I  close  this  notice  on  the  shortest,  but  certainly  the 
brightest  day  of  the  winter. 

6W*»,  Dec.:?l.  J.  ToWBBi. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT   FOR 

DECEMBER. 

We  consider  the  weather  of  the  month  just  con- 
cluded to  have  been  seasonably  fine  in  every  parti- 
cular. It  is  scarcely  desirable  to  have  a  very  mild 
temperature  at  this  period  of  the  jeax,  yet  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  although  the  atmosphere  was 
extremely  open  from  the  Ist  till  about  the  19th, 
with  the  wind  vibrating  between  the  south  and 
west,  a  much  less  quantity  of  rsun  fell  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Vegetation  in  general — the 
young  wheat  plants  in  particular — ^had  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  an  early  spring ;  but  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  somewhat  severe  frost,  from  eight  to  eleven 
degrees,  speedily  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
vegetable  creation .  Had  it  continued  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  a  fall  of  snow,  it  might  possibly 
have  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  wheats. 
However,  another  change,  eqiially  aa  sudden  as  the 
first,  took  place  on  the  24th|  since  which  day  we 
have  enjoyed  almost  a  May  temperature. 

From  nearly  all  parts  of  England  we  have  been 
favoured  with  communications  respecting  the  pro- 
gress made  in  out-door  farm  labours,  as  well  as 
upon  the  subject  of  other  matters  equally  important 
to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  body,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  direct  particular  attention.  By 
some  of  our  correspondents  the  past  is  not  consi- 
dered a  good  seed  time,  from  the  many  interrup- 
tions it  has  experienced  from  the  continued  damp- 
ness of  the  soil.  Their  observations  may,  however, 
be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  remark  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  heavy  wheats  have  been  sown 
under  somewhat  favourable  auspices,  as  we  find 
that  no  serious  difliculty  has  presented  itself  in 
cultivating  the  soil  under  the  usual  "  courses"  or 
"  shifts."  Another  point  of  perhaps  greater  impor- 
tance than  usual,  may  be  considered  the  stocks  of 
wheat  at  this  time  on  hand  in  our  various  large 
grain  districts.  Taking  their  "  text"  from  certain 
remarks  which  have  lately  found  their  way  into 
print,  and  which  are  to  tiie  efifect  that  a  serious 
deficiency  exists  in  all  quarters,  some  parties  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  both  English  and  foreign  wheat  is  close  at 
hand.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  acreable 
yield  of  the  new  wheats  in  the  whole  of  our 
■outhem,  western,  and  some  of  the  eastern  and 
midland  counties  exhibits  a  considerable  falling  ofiT,* 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  wf  must  not  forget  that  in  most  other  por- 1 


tions  of  England,  including  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
there  is  a  slight  excess  in  the  supply.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  continuous  arrivals  from  abroad,  and 
the  comparatively  large  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  in 
warehouse,  awaiting  the  abrogation  of  the  import 
duties,  it  must  be  tolerably  evident — especially  as 
speculation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  tenO)  is 
rapidly  giving  place  to  a  regular  trade  in  corn- 
that  no  rise  worthy  of  special  remark  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  between  this  and  the  close  of 
February.  The  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  fite 
trade  in  com  has  yet  to  be  tested.  What  its  ulti- 
mate effect  upon  prices  may  be,  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince here  to  inquire.  We  may,  however,  obserre, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  an  immense  con- 
sumption, certainly,  in  excess  of  the  home  produc- 
tbn — as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  upMrards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  quarterM  of  fortign  grain  and 
flour  have  been  coMumed  weekly  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  whole  of  the  year  I848''i8 
going  on.  The  yield  of  spring  com  is  by  no  means 
so  heavy  as  was  at  one  time  expected;  hfnce  tbe 
bulk  of  the  imports  from  abroad  has  gone  into  con- 
sumption. It  would  appear,  as  we  hinted  some 
months  since  would  probably  prove  to  be  tbe  case, 
that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  potato  disease  have 
been  unnecessarily  enlarged  upon.  Potatoes  unfit 
for  consumption  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  yet 
the  markets  have  been  well  supplied  at  moderate 
prices.  Our  continental  neighbours  have  sent  us 
supplies  to  an  extent  which  could  be  scarcel7  cal- 
culated upon.    Into  London  alone  upwards  or 

SEVENTEEN   THOUSAND   TONS    of  pOtatOeS  bave 

been  received  since  our  last  report,  and  wbich, 
as  might  be  expected,  have  had  a  depressing 
influence  upon  the  demand,  and  caused  a  some- 
what considerable  reduction  in  the  quotations. 
How  long  these  importations  will  continue,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  foreigner  has  paid  great  attention  to  po- 
tato-growing during  this  and  the  preceding  year, 
for  the  purposes  of  shipment.  The  moderate  price 
of  bread  has  greatiy  interfered  with  the  consump- 
tion of  potatoes,  and  certainly  tended  to  check- 
even  in  the  absence  of  supplies  from  Fhtnce,  Hol- 
land, &c. — any  serious  rise  in  their  value.  |Froffl 
their  dry  and  somewhat  superior  quality,  tbe 
foreign  potatoes,  though  generally  small,  bave 
found  considerable  favour  with  the  dealers  living 
in  poor  localities ;  hence  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  have  been  worked  off^  without  the  vettels 
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baring  been  placed  under  demurrage.  Very  supe- 
rior samples  of  home-grown  potatoes  )iave  sold  as 
high  as  l6Qe„  foreign  qualities  having  gone  as  low 
as  from  408.  to  90s.  per  ton. 

Most  graaiers  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  It  is,  howeverj  obvious 
that  the  virulence  of  the  disease  has  received  a 
wholesome  checks  the  actual  losses  having  been 
less  than  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  at  some 
prerious  corresponding  periods  of  the  year.  The 
nocks  of  hay,  roots.  Sec,  having  been  heavy,  and 
of  excellent  quality,  the  grazing  community  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
beasts  upon  their  £ums  than  usual*  at  a  compara- 
tireiy  moderate  cost:  indeed,  we  have  the  best 
aQthority  for  stating  that  the  supply  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  stock  at  this  time  in  the  country  has  been 
on  the  increase  to  some  extent  during  the  present 
year.  Sheep  are  an  exception;  and  we  conceive 
that  some  time  must  of  necessity  elapse  ere  the 
sacrifices  made  in  1844  will  be  made  good.  During 
the  approaching  spring,  store  beasts  will  doubtless 
be  obtainable  at  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  expect  rather  a  high  value  for  store  sheep* 
notwithstanding  the  immense  numbers  which  are 
ahnost  daily  arriving  from  abroad. 

The  leading  fat- stock  shows  have,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  a  certain  clique  to  write  them  down, 
passed  off  extremely  well.  Animals  of  somewhat  less 
bulk  than  usual  have  been  exhibited,  but  this  fall- 
ing off  has  in  no  way  detracted  from  their  general 
importance.  In  most  instances  the  number  of 
both  beasts  and  sheep,  as  well  as  of  pigs,  has  in- 
creased, and  we  have  observed  the  most  favourite 
points  brought  out  in  fully  their  usual  perfection. 
The  stock  markets,  from  the  immense  supplies  ex- 
hibited, have  been  in  a  very  depressed  state  for 
beasts,  at  unusually  low  prices,  andj  as  a  conse- 
quence, great  losses  have  been  sustained  by  the 
graziers.  In  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  stock — 
the  numbers  of  which  have  decreased — we  have  no 
material  change  to  notice :  if  anything,  it  has  been 
on  the  advance. 

The  pressure  of  large  supplies  of  foreign  flour, 
as  well  as  most  kinds  of  grain,  upon  our  markets 
has  produced  some  heaviness  in  the  com  trade. 
Prices,  almost  generally,  have  been  on  the  decline, 
although  the  millers  have  held  rather  light  stocks. 
On  the  5th  of  December  the  bonded  suppHes  of 
foreign  consisted  of  266,060  qrs.  of  grun,  and 
S7,213  cnts.  of  flour  and  meal.  These  quantities 
hear  bat  a  small  proportion  to  those  at  the  present 
time  on  hand — fr«e  as  well  as  under  lock — as  most 
of  the  importers,  from  the  duty  on  wheat  having 
advanced  to  7s.  per  qr.,  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  bonding  their  future  arrivals  till  the  pre- 
sent duties  shall  have  run  out. 


Advices  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  represent 
the  sale  for  wheat  and  other  produce  as  in  a  very 
inactive  state.  Some  extensive  importations  of  the 
bwer  kinds  of  foreign  grain  having  taken  place, 
the  consumption  of  potatoes  has  been  greatly  in^ 
terfered  with.  The  "  outward  **  shipments  have 
been  trifling  in  the  extreme,  owing  to  the  low  prices 
ruling  in  England  j  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  will  be  small  during  the  greater  part  of  1849* 

In  London  and  elsewhere,  the  demand  for  both 
hay  and  straw  has  continued  in  a  very  unsatisfac^ 
tory  state,  at  a  low  range  of  currency.  The  best 
meadow  hay  has  sold  at  from  £3  iOs,  to  £3  15s, 
per  load. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  prominence  invariably  given  to  the  cattle 
rade  during  the  month  of  December,  by  the 
holding  of  our  numerous  and  well-regulated  fat 
stock  shows,  would  appear  a  matter  deserving  of  a 
lengthened  commentary  from  us  at  this  particular 
moment.  We  purpose,  however,  confining  our- 
selves more  to  general  remarks,  from  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  detailing  the  merits  of  the  several 
exhibitions  in  a  given  space.  First  in  importance 
— as  a  great  reflux  of  the  whole  country,'  a  remark 
borne  out  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  stock 
brought  together  at  the  local  shows — we  may  refer 
to  the  exhibition  in  Baker-street.  The  condition 
of  the  animals  was  unquestionably  flrst-rate,  not- 
withstanding there  were  fewer  ''bulky*'  short-horns 
amongst  them  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
witness.  The  object  of  the  owners  appears  to  have 
been  not  to  produce  the  bulkiest  animals,  but  to 
produce  in  each  the  largest  quantity  of  meat  for 
human  consumption.  That  that  object  has  been 
gained,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  visited  the  show- 
yard.  The  re-arrangement  in  the  classes  for  beasts 
— the  doing  away  with  the  restriction  as  to  feeding 
— has  afforded  considerable  satisfaction ;  and  it  is 
gratifjring  to  observe  that  the  prospects  of  the  Club 
were  never  more  satisfactory  than  at  this  time. 
Turning  from  the  show-yard  to  Smithfield  market, 
we,  in  common  with  most  other  persons,  cannot 
but  expi'ess  our  astonishment  at  the  splendid  col- 
lection and  the  inmiense  number  of  beasts  shown 
there  on  the  great  day.  It  would  appear  almost 
invidious  for  us  to  particularise  any  breed  of  beasts : 
yet  the  crosses— varying  from  2  to  5 — shewn  as  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hay,  of  Shethin,  Aberdeenshire, 
may  be  pointed  out  as  proving  the  accuracy  of  that 
gentieman's  judgment  in  crossing  with  the  pure 
bull.    A  more  splendid  lot  of  beasts  than  those  to 

(which  we  have  referred  we  have  seldom,  or  never, 
witnessed  in  any  open  market.     As  the  supply 
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greatly  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  butchers,  con- 
siderable heaviness  in  the  trade  was  the  result,  and 
with  it  miserably  low  prices.  The  large  numbers 
turned  out  unsold  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  demand  in  the  subsequent  week,  and 
which  only  partially  recovered  itself  on  the  25th, 
on  which  day  prices  were  somewhat  on  the 
advance.  A  steady,  but  by  no  means  large,  business 
has  been  doing  in  sheep,  calves,  and  pigs,  at  very 
full  currencies.  The  foregoing  observations  may 
be  equally  applied  to  the  trade  in  the  principal 
country  markets. 

For  the  time  of  year  the  imports  of  live  stock 
from  abroad  have  been  extensive.  In  the  quality 
of  the  foreign  beasts  we  have  scarcely  any  improve- 
ment to  notice.  Tlie  sheep  and  calves  have  mostly 
come  to  hand  in  full  average  condition.  The  ar- 
rivals into  London  during  the  month  have  been  as 
under : — 

Beasts 2,401  Head. 

oheep 9^334 

Lambs Ill 

Calves , , ,        492 

Pigs 8 


Total 12,346 

Corresponding  month  1 

in  1847.7 /   ^^'028 

The  importations  at  Hull,  &c.,  have  not  exceeded 
2,900  head,  chiefly  beasts  and  sheep. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  total  supplies 
exhibited  in  Smithfield :~ 

Beasts.. 19,016  Head. 

•   Cows   490 

Sheep 87,240 

Calves 1,113 

Pigs 1,549 

COMPARISON   OP  SUPPLIES. 

Dec,  1847.  Dec,  1846. 

Beasts  ....     1 8,978        ....         1 9,639 
Cows   ....  500        ....  620 

Sheep  ....    101,720        ....        108,610 
Calves....        1,240        ....  1,095 

P>g« 2,765         ....  2,150 

The  past  month's  quotations  have  ruled  as  under : 
Per  8  lbs.  to  smk  the  offal. 

s.  d.     s.   d. 
Beef . .   from. ...     8    4  to  4    6 

Mutton 3    8      6    0 

Veal    3  10      4  10 

Pork  3    8      4     8 

COMPARISON   OF  PRICKS. 

Dwr.,  1847.  Dec,  1846. 

s.   d.     s.   d.  s    d     s   d 

Beef.,  from    3    6  to  5  10    ....     2  *10  to  4    6 
Mutton....      3     8       5     4     ....     3     8       5     2 

i^    3     8       4  10     ....     3     8       4     8 

^^^^ 3     6       5     2     ....      3     6       4  10 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  been  very 
heavily  supplied  with  both  town  and  country-killed 


meat;  nevertheless  a  very  extensive  business  has 
been  transacted,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low 
prices  demanded  by  the  salesmen,  and  clearances 
have  been  mostly  effected.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  28. 
6d.  to  3s.  8d. ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. ;  veal,  3s. 
8d.  to  4s.  8d.  I  and  pork^  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  4d.  per 
8lbs.,  by  the  carcass. 

Our  accounts  from  most  of  the  large  gpraziDg  dis- 
tricts are  somewhat  more  favourable  as  respects  the 
general  health  of  the  stock. 


NORTH  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  season  having  now  advanced  to  far,  that  if  we 
have  not  seen  the  deepest  gloom  of  winter,  we  at  least 
have  arrived  at  the  era  of  time  ''  when  darkness  broods 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  this  season,  the  shortest 
days  falling  with  the  change  of  the  moon,  in  the  absence 
of  a  serene  atmosphere  we  have  limited  time  for  ont-door 
avocations.     In  general,  however,  hrm  work  is  in  a  for- 
ward state ;  the  exceptions,  generally,  are  where  the 
tenant  is  qaittmg  (in  Northumberland  the  time  for  quit- 
tine  fSirms  is  almost  nntversally  May  12,  or  March  25), 
and  it  is  only  in  partial  instances  where  the  oat-goiog 
tenant  has  either  the  confidence  or  resolution  to  plough 
up  the  succeeding  follow  break ;  hence,  wherever  we  see 
a  white  stubble  not  yet  come  under  the  plough,  it  is  where 
the  land  is  either  in  the  market,  or  the  tenant  is  *'  like 
one  of  the  pests  of  society,"  awaiting  reply  from  his 
landlord  or  agent  from  an  application  for  reduction  of 
rent,  or  renewal  of  contract.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
condemn  the  system  and  hope  shortly  to  see  it  finally 
set  aside.    Whether  a  man  renews  hu  covenant  or  not, 
surely  the  successor  is  blind  to  his  own  interest  if  he  re- 
fuse to  pay  for  the  working  up  the  land  for  turnips,  or 
even  naked  fallow,  which  reaps  all  the  benefit  of  a  win. 
ter's  pulverizing,  and  also  saves  him  from  the  banefbl, 
obligatory,  and  always  uncertain  resource  of  d^ploughing 
day.  Having  deviated  perhaps  too  muchfrom  our  usual  rou- 
tine, our  observations  regarding  the  present  and  future 
prospects  of  the  yield  of  the  late  prodace  of  the  soil,  and 
preparations  for  an  ensuing  crop,  must  necessarily  be 
curtailed.    Our  opinion  remains  firm,  that  the  prodac* 
tions  from  the  late  harvest  will  fall  short  in  quantity  on 
the  thrashing  floor,  over  all  the  cereal  crops,  taking  the 
entire  northern  district  of  the  county  into  calcalatioD ; 
while  for  the  forthcoming  year  wheat  sowing  has  been 
freely  carried  forward  for  a  period  of  fully  six  weeks, 
whenever  wind  and  weather  would  idlow  the  plough  or 
harrow  to  work,  and  even  up  to  this  (the  shortest  day), 
wheat  sowing  is  far  from  being  completed.    Oar  re- 
ports are  never  depending  on  inquiry  or  heartay  evi- 
dence, but  from  actual  observation  ;  and  we  can  attest 
that  on  one  farm,  on  the  16th  inst.,  no  less  than  140 
acres  of  naked  fallow  were  then  unseeded,  while  over  a 
widely  extended  district  scarcely  a  bUde  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  braird.     In  our  last  report  we  noticed  some  land 
being  eowu  in  good  order  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  all  of  which  is  now  looking  green  and  healthy. 
Should  the  weather  continue  mild  and  open,  as  it  has 
done  for  three  weeks  past,  we  may  yet  hope  the  late 
sowings  will  realize  fully  to  the   expectation  of  the 
anxious  husbandman.    Tarnips,  when  lifted,  are  short 
of  acreage  weight,  and  are  disappearing  very  early  from 
the  field.    In  fact,  the  early  October  frost  and  snow  an- 
nihilated  the  top,  when  the  bulb  was  hidf  grown  ;  hence, 
they  take  very  little  trouble,  either  for  carting  off,  or 
consumption  on  the  land  by  sheep ;  our  stock  markets 
are  oooseqaentlv  prematurely  glutted  with  ctttls  and 
•beep  in  a  half-fed  statOi  an4  at  prtieat  it  seeni  aiif 
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oar  greit  flockmaBten  were  taken  by  a  panic,  when  we  lee 
tltfm  forcing  beef  and  mntton  on  the  market  at  lest  cash 
by  the  carcaaa  than  they  were  tererall J  purchased  for  in 
September  and  October.  Sach  a  atate  of  things  cannot 
loDg  ezbt,  yet  without  extra  artificial  food  be  liberally 
resorted  to,  we  may  look  for  OTerstocked  supplies  for  a 
few  weeks  to  come.  Our  principal  com  marts  being 
also  freely  supplied,  prices  of  grain  of  all  sorts  have  re- 
ceded doring  the  last  month,  until  com  of  ordinary 
quality  is  nearly  unsaleable,  fine  ruae  of  wheat  sdling  at 
Sb.  6d.  to  6s.  per  bushel.  The  demand  for  railway  la- 
bourers having  now  subsided,  many  of  liie  working 
efames  are  but  partially  employed.  Drainiug  to  oousi- 
derable  extent  is  carried  forward  on  some  of  the  large 
estates  ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Earl 
Grey,  A.  J.  B.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  being  the  most  notable. 
Drains  are  by  piece  work.  Day  labour,  good  hands,  28., 
or  12s.  per  week. — ^Dec.  21. 


WEST  CORNWALL. 

TUs  month,  thus  far,  like  most  of  its  predecessors  in 
1848,  has  reeeiYed  an  OTer  quantity  of  rain  ;  notwith- 
itanding  this,  tiie  wheat  tillages  are  nearly  concluded, 
and  the  plant  which  was  early  sown,  appears  more 
vigorous  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  next 
to»  for  the  fumer  to  take  will  be  to  consolidate  the 
toil,  so  that  the  root  of  the  wheat  shall  be  embedded  in 
ftrm  soil,  and  resist  the  cutting  and  blustering  winds  we 
may  expect  in  February  and  March,  which  are  felt  with 
great  severity  from  our  peninsular  situation.  The  chief 
srt  in  growing  a  healthy,  strong  plant,  and  causing  it  to 
tiller  well  in  loose  or  light  soils,  is  the  fastening  of  tlie 
soil  by  kneading,  to  be  followed  in  the  spring  by  a  heavy 
rolling.  There  is  but  little  complaint  of  the  rolling  of 
the  seed,  which  has  taken  place  in  other  counties.  The 
root  crops  are  generally  light,  with  an  evident  diaposition 
to  decay,  arising  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  period  the  first  germ  showed  itself,  and  duringits  sobse- 
qnemt  grovrth.  Mangold  is  a  short  crop,  patchy  and  irre- 
gular, owing  to  the  partial  germination  of  the  seed  in  the 
diy  May.  Turnips  are  small,  which  (if  in  these  unoer- 
tiixi  times  predictions  are  allowed)  may  tend  to  increase 
the  price  of  meat  in  the  spring ;  whether  it  comes'or  not, 
arise  in  something  is  necessary,  to  excite  the  farmer  to 
employ  some  of  the  hands  at  present  idle,  and  to  enable 
him  to  make  an  outlay  of  capital  in  artificial  food  and 
manure,  vrith  some  prospect  of  being  remunerated  for 
the  investment.  Young  clovers  are  looking  well,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  ahows  a  good  dis- 
play of  grass:  this  has  been  a  leading  feature  since 
May,  but  the  quality  proves  inferior.  Sheep  in  rape, 
baUocks  in  old  meadow  grass,  have  put  on  less  fat  the 
Isst  summer  than  for  many  years  previously,  and  have 
paid  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  approximation  of  the 
prices  between  fat  and  lean  cattle.  Until  lately  the  epi- 
demic liad  not  reached  us :  there  are  now  some  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Probus  whose,beasts  and  flocks  are 
saffering  from  it.  "When  sorrows  come,  they  come 
not  single  spies,  but  in  battalions."  Under  more  auspi- 
cious circumstances  the  loss  of  bullocks  or  sheep  would 
not  be  so  severely  felt,  as  the  survivors  paying  well  would 
materially  reduce  the  real  loss.  The  yield  of  grain  in 
quantity  and  weight  will  not  permit  the  fanner  to  allow 
it  an  average  year,  prices  are  quite  unremunerative,  and 
tiles  are  effected  vrith  difficulty,  vrith  wheat  at  5s.  9d. 
to  6s.  2d. ;  barley,  2s.  9d.  to  3s. ;  oats,  2s.  4d.  to  2s. 
6d.  per  imp.  busheL  Should  this  state  of  things  con- 
tmoe,  as  some  protectionists  foretel,  John  Bull,  as  a 
farmer,  must  reduee  tiie  burly  sides  with  which  Mr. 
Pweh  dothea  him,  and  instead  of  only  working  others, 
work  himself  also ;  the  farming  interest  mqst  become  leas 
Ugoteilff  e&terpriae  must  more  promiiieatly  mark  tbt 


farmer's  career,  and  every  member  of  the  large  body 
must  prove  a  useful  one.  Jupiter  would  not  assist  the 
waggoner  till  ha  bad  fint  attempted  to  aid  himself.— 
Dec.  16. 


REVIEW. 
A  GUIDE  TO  THE  HOUNDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Whitaker  and  Co,,  Ave  Maria  Lane.     1 849. 

This  useful  and  elegant  little  work  is  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  the  hunting  community  of 
England^  for  whose  service  and  entertainment  it 
has  beeen  especially  provided.  The  author,  in  his 
introduction,  complains  that  the  "sons  of  the 
chase"  have  "no  work  of  reference,  no  guide  to 
point  out  and  expatiate  upon"  the  several  establish- 
ments and  countries  hunted  by  the  hounds  of 
England  :  and  this  deficiency  it  has  been  his  ob- 
ject to  supply.  To  collect  and  embody  materials 
for  a  work  of  the  kind  must  necessarily  have  en- 
tailed considerable  labour,  and,  to  treat  it  artisti- 
cally ^required  a  hand  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  subject;  but  that  "G^rt"  has  done  so  effec- 
tively, and  that  his  labour  will  be  amply  requited, 
we  have  the  fullest  confidence,  inasmuch  as  many 
distinguished  mastsra  of  hounds  have  expressed 
their  high  approbation  of  the  work,  and  hunting 
men  in  genend  havo  given  it  a  hearty  welcome. 
Being  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  flying  fox  upon  the 
cover,  and  embodying,  as  it  does,  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
formation, it  may  truly  be  called  attractive,  inex- 
pensive, and  most  serviceable  to  all  who  follow  the 
chase. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  NUISANCE. 

TO  THB  XniTOft  or  THX  MOKNINO  POST. 

Si&,-<-WiU  you  interfere  with  your  powerful  pen  to 
put  a  stop  to  one  of  the  direfol  nuisanoea  in  this  metro- 
polis, vuE.,  the  uproar  and  scenes  of  desecration  which 
take  place  in  Smithiield  Market  from  Sunday  afternoon 
to  the  Monday  morning  following  ?  "What  with  the  in- 
cessant barking  of  dogs,  the  bellowing  of  the  oxen  and 
the  calveSf  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  grunting  of  swine, 
the  roaring  and  swearing  of  men  with  torches,  passing  to 
and  fro  amongst  the  frightened  animals,  and  the  con- 
tinued sound  of  blows  iiAioted  on  the  horns,  heads,  and 
bodiea  of  the  poor  animals,  produce  an  impression  on 
the  beholders  tnat  no  person  can  adequately  describe, 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath  is  bad  enough,  but  parties  who  reside  in  any 
of  the  streets  leading  into  Smithfield,  from  the  confined 
space,  are  absolutely  in  danger  of  their  existence,  more 
especially  the  female  portion,  from  the  terror  inspired 
by  fririous  oxen ;  and  surely  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  things,  as  Ihr  aa  regards  this  nuisance  in  the  heart  of 
the  City  of  London,  cannot  be  much  longer  endured. 
Most  certainly  in  no  other  dty  of  the  world  would  such 
abominationB  be  suflbred. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

An  IHSA9ITANT  09  WstT  8lfITHFIlI.D. 

Deoember20. 
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Dec.  18,  1848.— The  retrospect  of  the  weather 
and  results  is  deferred  till  the  end  of  the  firticle« 
I  therefore  now  only  state  that  the  season  remains 
so  remarkably  mild  that  garden  vegetables  are 
growing,  and  in  every  particular  are  fine  and  abun- 
dant. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  injurious  alarm 
created  by  the  worse  than  useless  caution  against 
the  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  passing  away, 
and  that  our  persevering,  industrious  market-gar< 
deners  will  no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  idle  pre« 
judices:  their  great  expenses,  high  culture,  and 
prodigious  skill  merit  a  far  diflTereDt  reward. 

Operations  in  thb  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  potato— it  appears  to  me — ^acquires  value 
just  in  proportion  to  the  privation  the  country  has 
experienced.  We  cannot,  nmst  not,  relinquish  it  i 
and  I  feel  assured  that,  by  perseverance  in  a  right 
direction,  and  by  ceasing,  for  a  time,  to  plant  late 
varieties  at  the  usual  season,  we  shall  suocflfi4i  and 
finally  restore  this  nutritious  tuber  to  its  pristine 
excellence.  Justice,  therefore^  requires  that  I  should 
offers  few|extracts  from  thspamphletby  Mr.  Cuthill, 
of  Denmark-hill,  "  on  the  culture  "  of  the  earliest 
potatoes,  more  especially  as  I  have  inspected  his 
processes,  and  can  attest  tho  excellence  of  their 
final  result.  The  weather  and  state  of  the  land  as 
to  moisture  must  of  course  decide,  but  if  both  be 
favourable,  the  ground  cannot  be  too  speedily 
prepared.  The  ash-leaved  kidney  is  the  chosen 
variety,  and  upon  the  whole  it  has  suffered  com- 
paratively little  from  the  disease.  Each  well- 
greened  tuber  ought  to  be  laid  under  the  stage  of  a 
coor  green-house,  or  in  some  ceUar  or  potato- 
thatched  house,  where  frost  could  not  enter.  The 
eyes  would  then,  naturally,  begin  to  sdr  about  the 
15th  day,  and  so  soon  as  the  shoots  become  visible 
as  much  dryish  mould  should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
potatoes  as  would  just  cover  them.  For  greater 
security,  five  or  six  inches  of  dry  straw  might  be 
laid  on  the  mould  in  the  event  of  sharp  frost. 
These  preparatory  .steps  are  only  needful  when  a 
very  early  crop  is  required;  but  otherwise  the 
''greening"  only  is  essential,  with  the  total  absence 
of  long  straggling  shoots,  induced  by  bad  keeping, 
in  dark,  warm  cellars,  and  moist  pits.  As  to 
the  ground,  Mr.  Cutlull  says  "it  is  prepared 
during  the  winter  (very  little  dung  being  used)  by 
trenching  two  spades  deep,  and  laying  it  in  ridges 
twenty  inches  firom  centre  to  centre.  As  soon  as 
the  grooad  is  trenched  I  sow  about  two  hundred 


weight  of  salt,  and  about  three  bushels  of  soot  over 
the  ridges  :  this  is  the  proportion  to  fifteen  rods  of 
ground."  The  soil  of  Mr.  C.'s  garden,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  deeply  worked,  dark  grey,  garden  earth, 
certainly  not  heavy  or  binding ;  and  in  every  case 
a  light  sandy  mould  is  to  be  preferred.  Here  we 
must  stop  till  the  season  of  planting  comes  round, 
only  observing  that  the  ridges  are  raised  fully  oght 
inches  above  the  furrow  between  them.  The 
quantity  of  salt  appears  to  be  enormous,  being 
above  one  ton  per  acre )  still  as  it  is  applied,  perhaps 
six  weeks  before  planting,  every  shower  must  carry 
it  into  the  land,  and  finally  into  the  subsoiL 

Framing  is  now  universally  practised  by  the  best 
gardeners,  public  and  private;  by  it  lettuces  of  all 
kinds,  radishes,  small  salading,  endive,  mint,  young 
carrots,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  are  preserved  and  brought 
forward,  as  are  likewise  seedling  cabbages.  Greens 
of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  be  injured,  and  even  cot 
off  by  severe  Christmas  frosts ;  yet  the  market  gar- 
deners are  on  the  alert,  and  never  fail  to  have  stock 
ready  to  plant  out  by  the  first  promising  weather* 
Hoops  and  mats — even  fronds  of  fern,  interlaced 
between  lines  of  low  sticks,  will  indeed  preserve  in 
moderate  frosts,  but  they  roust  fail  to  promote 
growth.  Winter  spinach  is  often  mangled  by  small 
birds ;  a  line  of  rough  twine  stretched  an  inch 
above  the  leaves  will  prove  an  efficient  preventive. 

Sow,  in  open  weather,  when  the  ground  is 
favourable,  a  row  or  two  of  s/miacib,  spring  radish, 
lettuce,  parsley,  horn^earrots  :  of  these  there  is  a 
Dutch  variety,  which,  when  sown,  produces  small 
long  carrots,  but  is  very  proper  for  drawing  young. 
Peas  and  long-pod  beans  must  now  be  sown  for 
successional  crops. 

Earth'up  carefully  on  each  side  every  row  of 
plants  now  growing,  and  stick  the  peas  without  de- 
lay. If  ariiehohe  plants  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
tected, let  the  directions  lately  g^ven  be  attended 
to  without  loss  of  time.  Look  over  the  cauUJiowers 
raised  in  frames,  displace  the  decaying  leaves  and 
every  weed ;  loosen  the  surface  soil  with  a  hand- 
fork.  Do  this  in  mild  weather,  and  then  give  air 
to  frames,  and  also  to  the  plants  under  hand- 
glasses. About  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the 
ground  be  free  from  frost  and  the  air  genial,  trans- 
plant young  cabbage  to  succeed  or  make  good  those 
set-out  in  the  past  autumn. 

Celery. — Any  that  is  full-grown,  the  leaves  being 

fresh  and  high  above  the  ridges,  may  again  be 

I  moulded  up,  with  fine,  well-broken  earth,  after 
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ibich  the  lidge-boardi  or  other  defencei  C9U  be  re- 
placed* 

D^!^tii^,  trenching,  and  ridging,  in  dry  weather, 
can  still  proceed.  A  good  sprinkling  of  powdered 
quick-lime  (where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  its  cal- 
oreooB  dement)  would  be  very  senriceable,  not 
oily  chemically,  but  as  a  great  destroyer  of  small 
ilugs.  If  lime  be  not  required,  a  pound  or  two 
of  alt  scattered  over  each  square  rod  (30i  square 
yards)  of  ridged  or  fresh-moved  ground  would 
destroy  the  slug;  and  convey  alkaline  salt  (i .  e,,  soda 
and  chlorine)  to  the  land.  We  cannot  expect  that 
gardeoers  are  as  yet  qualified  to  be  analytic 
chemists,  but  the  three  ingredients  just  named  are 
cMentials ;  therefore  a  moderate  application  of  such 
elements,  and  aleo  of  fine  bone-dust,  to  yield  phos- 
jf^nc  acid,  must  be  advantageous,  especially  to 
plots  which  are  perpetually  8ubj()cted  to  routine 
croppings.  Soot,  also,  is  a  ci^ital  adjunct ;  it  con- 
tains muriate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  decomposa- 
ble oils,  blended  with  a  bulk  of  charcoal  in  the 
most  minute  state  of  division. 

Forcing,  in  the  vegetable  department,  includes  the 
treatment  of  mushrooms,  cucumbers,  melons,  aspa^ 
Togus,  sea-kale,  and  rhubarb. 

0!  mushroom,  the  art  consists  in  avoiding  super- 
floous  moisture  and  the  presence  of  a  gentle  bottom 
beat,  not  to  exceed  60  degrees,  while  that  of  the 
surface  shall  approach  to  55  or  60  degrees,  which 
Todd  correspond  tolerably  with  the  average  tem- 
perature of  September,  the  natural  season  of  our 
tme  agarieus  compestris,  A  mushroom-house  or 
thatched  shed  is  preferable  to  any  exposed  beds, 
and  we  would  substitute  slate,  as  shelves,  in  lieu  of 
Tooden  boxes.  In  such  houses,  &c.,  sea^kale  and 
Buck's  scarlet  and  the  Tobolsk  rhubarb  could  be 
grown  fit  for  table  at  Christmas. 

As  to  asparagus  enough  has  been  already  said  in 
Conner  articles. 

leaves  now  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
lather  fresh  and  hvely  stable-dung  produce  the 
best  hot-beds.  Prepare  hot-beds  for  cucumbers 
^ly,  for  melons  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Pits  are 
to  be  prepared,  which  often  are  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes,  by  external  linings,  or  by  both  conjunctively. 
The  seeds  are  sown  three  or  four  in  a  pot  of  light 
dryish  earth,  an  inch  deep,  pressing  the  points 
^wonward.  Great  care  is  required  to  regulate  the 
beat  of  common-frame  hot-beds;  but  in  chambered 
pits  there  can  be  little  fear  of  overheating  or  burning. 

Fbuit  Department. 

Currants  and  Gooseberry  bushes, — Commence 
pnuung  with  the  first  mild  and  dry  weather.  Spur 
the  former  very  closely,  cut  out  old  and  ill-placed 
shoots,  and  shorten  the  leading  new  wood.  With 
goottberry  plants  avoi4  regular  spurring;  unless 


the  habit  of  the  individual  sort  show  that  fruit  buds 
do  not  form  along  the  main  shoots,  but  at  the  heel 
of  a  series  of  short  laterals.  Use  the  knife  freely 
with  the  old  wood,  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession 
of  regular  and  open  branches :  avoid  shortening 
those. 

Apple  andpear  trees,on  espaliers  and  walls ^-^Keep 
the  leading  branches  in  a  straight,  orderly  direction, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  asunder,  not  shortening 
the  leaders,  unless  they  have  attained  their  pre- 
scribed limits.  Spur  the  bearers,  cutting  back  to 
three  or  four  full  eyes ;  keep  them  close  and  com- 
pact. Treat  the  short,  dwarf  trees  much  in  the 
same  manner,  and  keep  the  branches  regular  and 
open. 

Cherry  and  plum  trees,  with  one  exception,  are 
pruned  and  treated  as  apples.  The  Morillo  cherry 
is  not  properly  a  spur-bearer ;  therefore  a  succes- 
sion of  young,  bearing  shoots  must  be  provided 
for,  and  the  old,  barren  wood  must  be  cut  away. 

Of  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  enough  has 
been  repeatedly  said.  All  I  would  now  insist  on 
is,  to  avoid  pruning  till  nature  shall  prove  that 
growth  is  at  hand  :  the  trees  and  young  wood  are 
tender,  and  we  would  leave  them  untouched  till  the 
sap  is  prepared  to  heal  the  wounds.  Whenever 
these  trees  are  regulated,  the  ground  should  be 
neatly  forked;  and  then,  a  board  or  two  being  laid 
in  front  of  the  wall,  about  eighteen  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  spare  glass  sashes  placed  sloping,  so  as 
to  cover  the  trees  from  top  to  bottom,  would  pro- 
tect the  choice  fnut  from  frost  far  more  effectually 
than  nets,  bunting,  old  flags,  Qr  mats.  As  glass  is 
so  cheap,  why  should  not  our  gardeners  avail  them- 
selves of  their  advantages  ?  and  sashes  could  very 
easily  be  safely  fastened  at  top. 

AU  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bearing-berry  shrubs 
can  be  planted  at  the  end  of  January,  provided  the 
ground  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  worked ;  then, 
after  planting,  mulched  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  long  litter,  half-decayed  tree-leaves,  or  fern.  To 
keep  the  moisture  in,  and  the  ground  warm,  is  the 
grand  consideration  in  these  late  removals. 

Third  week, — Now  make  cuttings  of  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  plant  them  deep  in  nursery  rows. 

The  vinery,  to  produce  grapes  at  the  latter  end 
of  May  and  to  Midsummer,  ought  to  be  started  on 
the  first  day.  Progressive  increase  of  heat  from 
55  deg.  is  preferable  to  sudden  high  temperature ; 
but  great  warmth  by  night  becomes  more  and  more 
out  of  favour  with  the  best  authorities.  The  late 
president,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  led  the  way  to 
this  judicious  alteration.  When  in  flower  vines 
seem  to  demand  the  most  powerful  heat,  with  dry 
air  by  day,  and  an  abatement  of  moisture ;  and  this 
because  the  farina  should  be  left  dry,  in  a  condition 
fit  for  dispersion  in  every  way. 
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A  Propagation  House, 
One  purely  such,  furnished  with  a  tank,  slated, 
and  prepared  with  a  bed  of  sand  and  charcoal  for 
plunging,  and  heated  by  an  economical  hot-water 
apparatus,  is  a  most  desirable  appendage  to  a  good 
garden.  In  it  every  plant  can  be  raised,  and  all 
the  fine  operations  of  propagation  performed.  All 
the  other  houses  should  be  devoted  each  to  their 
own  particular  object ;  and  if  we  could  induce 
gardeners  to  adopt  the  simple  method  of  supplying 
their  furnaces  with  air  led  from  the  house  itself 
(which  was  described  in  a  former  number  of  last 
year),  they  would  have  at  command  all  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  Polmaise  system ;  without  any  of 
its  expense,  inconvenience,  and  doubtful  results. 

So  much  has,  on  many  occasions,  been  urged,  in 
reference  to  general  cleanness  in  all  the  depart- 
ments— to  giving  and  taking  off  air  in  the  green- 
house and  pits — ^to  prote^ing  evergreens  against 
the  sun  after  snow,  &c.,  &c.,  that  it  is  now  need- 
less to  enlarge  our  article  on  subjects  of  such 
moment. 

Retroipect,'^Th<d  general  condition  of  the  weather 


since  November  20  could  not  be  nustaken.  The 
land  had  been  constantly  soaked  with  rain-water  at 
the  close  of  October ;  fortunately  the  early  days  of 
November  proved  warm  and  sunny,  and  a  few 
morning  frosts  occurred  in  that  month,  just  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  dahlias  and  heliotropes,  to  in- 
jure some  chrysanthemums,  and  to  bring  down  the 
leaves  of  peaches,  apricots,  and  a  few  other  trees, 
&c.  The  rain  returned,  and  fell  profusely  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  December  to  this  time. 
Saturday,  the  l6th,  was  thoroughly  wet;  but  the 
wind  became  easterly,  the  high  temperature  was 
gradually  reduced,  and,  after  three  days  of  doud 
and  gloom,  the  night  of  the  20th  became  bright, 
and  the  morning  of  this  (the  shortest)  day  has 
dawned  with  fully  7  deg.  of  frost  (25  deg.  F.).  The 
barometer  is  high :  and  my  instrument  now  marks 
30  in.  30  cents. :  we  may  therefore,  perhaps,  ex- 
pect a  few  days'  continuance  of  bracing  weather. 

John  Towbrs. 
Mem.  Hort.  Soc.  of  London, 
Croffdon,  Dec,  21.  and  Roy.  Ag.  Soc. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 


In  looking  back  to  the  past,  the  year  1 848  does  not 
afford  many  points  on  which  to  dwell  with  pleasure. 
To  the  British  farmer  the  last  twelve  months 
have  proved  very  disastrous :  unfavourable  seasons 
and  undue  foreign  competition  have  combined  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fair  reward  his  industry  and 
perseverance  entitled  him  to  calculate  upon.  The 
weather  has,  from  the  commencement,  been  sin- 
gularly unpropitioufl,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  crops  did  not  turn  out  much  worse  than  they 
have;  this  we  attribute  mainly  to  superior  drainage 
and  other  improvements  in  cultivation,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  counteracted  the  injurious 
effects  of  almost  incessant  rain  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer.  The  produce  of  grain  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must,  nevertheless,  be  estimated  as  very 
defective  in  quality  and  quantity  as  compared  with 
moderately  good  average  seasons ;  and  the  only 
thing  which  could  have  compensated  the  grower  for 
the  shortness  of  yield  would  have  been  prices  pro- 
portionate to  the  deficiency.  We  need  not  say  how 
miserably  farmers  have  been  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  and  bow  unremunerating  must  have  been 
the  business  of  arable  fanning.  About  the  tune 
when  the  new  wheat  first  came  to  market,  good 
qoalitiea  of  red  w«rd  wortb«  at  Mirk-Lne>  6ii,  to 


58b.,  and  white  58s.  to  658.  per  qr.  These  com- 
paratively high  terms  few  were,  however,  fortunate 
enough  to  realize ;  the  downward  movement  com- 
menced almost  immediately,  and  has  continued  with 
scarcely  a  check.  It  would  give  us  great  pleasure 
if  we  could  hold  out  hopes  of  a  better  state  of  things 
for  the  future ;  but  the  prospect  ahead  is  not  parti- 
cularly cheering,  and  the  opening  year  does  not 
commence  very  brightiy  for  the  British  agriculturist. 
Low  as  prices  of  com  now  are,  holders  appear  to 
be  fearful  of  a  still  further  decline  when  the  free- 
trade  policy  shall  have  been  fuUy  carried  out,  and  all 
restrictions  on  foreign  importations  removed.  The 
first  of  February  is  consequentiy  looked  for  with  a 
good  deal  of  nervousness ;  and  though  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  effect  has  already  been  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated,  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  under  existing  circumstances  there  is  little 
chance  of  prices  of  grain  improving  at  present 
The  fact  that  wheat  might  now  be  bought,  at  manf 
of  the  continental  ports,  at  something  below  408., 
and  that  there  are  parties  willing  to  contract  to 
deliver  good  sound  qualities  of  red,  weighing  61  to 
62  lbs.  per  bushel,  at  38s.  to  408.  per  qr.,  free  on 
board  in  spring,  when  freights  to  this  country 
and  preouumi  for  iniaivnoe  irilli  of  coiirM^  bt  lower 
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than  at  this  season  of  the  year«  affords  strong 
ground  for  doubting  whether  any  advance  can  be 
calculated  on.  The  future  is  certainly  looked  to 
with  much  distrust,  and  all  parties  engaged  in  the 
com  trade  show  £ar  more  anxiety  to  realize  than  to 
eoter  into  fresh  engagements.  This  disposition  to 
sell,  and  the  unwillingness  to  purchase  more  than 
absolutely  necessary,  have  caused  the  extreme  lan- 
guor which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  this 
branch  of  business.  This,  however,  is  indicative  of 
Iirudence,  and  may  be  the  means  of  effecting  an 
ioprovement  hereafter.  No  artificial  support  is 
afforded  to  prices  by  speculation,  and  the  unprofit- 
able result  of  the  greater  part  of  the  importations 
from  abroad  has  deterred  and  is  likely  to  deter  our 
merchants  from  sending  out  large  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  com  abroad.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  the  imports  may  for  some  months  to  come 
be  on  a  more  moderate  scale  than  they  have  been 
of  late ;  in  which  case,  the  downward  movement 
might  be  checked.  But  so  little  can  at  present  be 
koown  of  the  workings  of  free  trade,  that  an  opinion 
CD  tbe  probable  range  of  prices  must  be  almost 
wholly  speculative. 

The  weather  has  not  been  favourable  during  the 
autumn  for  the  different  kinds  of  out-door  work, 
still  farmers  have  managed  to  get  the  seed  in 
tolerably  well.  During  the  greater  part  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  first  fortnight  in  December  we  had 
almost  constant  wet,  which  rendered  the  seeding  of 
the  land  by  no  means  an  easy  operation ;  about  the 
20th  a  sudden  change  took  place,  and  for  some 
days  we  experienced  very  sharp  frost.  The  ground 
was  full  of  water  when  the  frost  commenced,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  favourable  for  the  seed,  and 
many  parties  already  hefpn  to  predict  ill  conse- 
quences ;  we  are,  however,  unwilling  to  anticipate 
erll,  and,  knowing  the  hardy  nature  of  the  wheat 
plant,  do  not  apprehend  danger  from  the  sudden 
changes  which  the  temperature  has  lately  undergone. 
"Hie  appearance  of  the  crop  early  in  the  spring 
will  be  sure  to  have  great  influence  on  the  markets, 
as  an  parties  are  in  general  very  sensitive  and  easily 
induced  to  enter  into  speculations  when  prices  are 
low,  particularly  after  so  very  defective  a  harvest  as 
the  laat  Of  the  shortness  of  the  yield,  especially 
in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  king- 
dom, there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt;  and,  small 
as  the  deliveries  of  wheat  have  been  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  doubt  whether  farmers  have  as 
much  remaining  on  hand  as  they  usually  hold  at 
this  time  of  year. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  different  matters 
for  and  against  an  improvement,  and  must  leave 
our  agricultural  friends  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  it  be  the  more  prudent  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  winter  months,  during  which  the 


foreign  competition  will  be  less  active,  to  realize,  or 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  something  to 
turn  up  in  their  favour. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  wheat  have  not 
been  very  important  during  the  month,  and  the 
transactions  have  been  on  so  restricted  a  scale  as  to 
allow  litde  scope  for  comment.  At  most  of  the 
markets  in  the  agricultural  districts  business  has 
been  quite  in  retail,  but  sellers  have  not  been  very 
pressing,  and  prices  have  been  better  supported 
than  at  the  large  consuming  townS|  where  the 
foreign/ supplies  have  come  into  more  inunediate 
competition.  Taking  the  kingdom  collectively,  the 
fall  in  prices  may,  however,  be  estimated  at  2s.  to 
3s.  per  qr.  since  the  dose  of  November.  How  this 
has  occurred  will  be  better  explained  by  detailing 
the  operations  as  they  have  taken  place  at  Mark- 
Lane. 

The  trade,  as  already  intimated,  has  throughout 
the  month  remained  in  a  wretchedly  depressed 
state;  and  with  as  short  supplies  of  English  wheat 
into  the  port  of  London  as  we  almost  ever  recollect 
in  the  month  of  December,  the  value  of  that  arti- 
cle has  gradually  receded.  This  has  unquestionably 
been  caused  by  the  unwillingness  which  millers 
have  naturally  felt  to  hold  stocks  on  the  eve  of  the 
period  when  the  trade  in  grain  is  to  become  totally 
free.  The  desire  to  meet  the  new  order  of  things 
with  as  littie  on  hand  as  possible  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  millers  alone ;  but  all  parties  having 
anything  to  dispose  of  have  been  alike  anxious  to 
realize,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  market.  The  first  fortnight  holders  were  tolera- 
bly firm;  and  owing  to  the  extreme  insignificance  of 
the  supplies  of  home-grown  wheat,  prices  remained 
nearly  stationary  up  to  Monday  the  I8th;  and 
even  then  the  best  dry  qualities  were  not  generally 
sold  lower :  the  conunoner  descriptions  (of  which 
the  bulk  of  what  was  on  sale  consisted),  though 
offered  at  reduced  rates,  could  not  be  placed.  Good 
runs  of  red  Essex  and  Kent  wheat  did  not,  on  that 
occasion,  bring  more  than  47s.  to  48s.  per  qr.^  and 
some  inferior  lots  were  sold  below  40s.  per  qr. 
The  following  Monday  being  Christmas,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  market;  and  the  operations  have  since 
been  on  so  restricted  a  scale,  as  to  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  quote  prices.  It 
may,  however,  be  safely  affiinied  that  the  turn  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  purchaser ;  and  that,  where 
sales  have  been  made,  even  lower  rates  than  those 
named  above  have  been  taken.  The  very  boisterous 
weather  experienced  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
interfered  for  a  time  with  the  regular  arrivals  of 
wheat  from  abroad,  and,  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
receipts  into  the  port  of  London  were  comparatively 
small.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  weather 
I  moderate,  than  vessels  again  began  to  drop  in  from 
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quotations  of  wheat.  At  one  time  fine  Upland  was 
offered  at  388. ;  subsequently  the  price  rose  to 
40s.  6d.,  and  the  last  quotation  was  38s.  6d.  to 
39s.  6d.  per  qr. 

In  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  markets  good  wheat 
might,  about  the  middle  of  the  mouthy  have  been 
purchased  at  38s.,  but  since  then  40s.  per  qr.  has 
become  the  current  price. 

In  France  the  value  of  the  article  has  also  risen  a 
trifle  of  late,  and  neither  wheat  nor  flour  could  at 
present  be  imported  from  thence  at  a  profit. 

At  several  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  large  sup- 
plies of  wheat  had  arrived  from  the  Black  and 
Azoff  Seas.  Most  of  the  vessels  had  been  directed 
to  proceed  to  Great  Britain,  and  we  may  calculate 
on  receiving  some  quantity  from  ports  lying  east  of 
Gibraltar. 

At  Marseilles  the  price  for  Polish  Odessa  was 
378.,  and  for  Romelia  328.  per  qr.,  free  on  board 
on  the  6th  December. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

BUIUiifB  per  Ooartcr. 
OLD.  HEW. 

Whkat,  £n^  *i^  Kent,  white •••  50to67  45to55 

Ditto,  fine  idected  runt   —  >—  45  55 

I)itto,nd 46  62  42  48 

Ditto,  extrm   60  53  60  68 

Ditto,  TalAven 62  65  66  58 

Norfolk,  linoolnahire  and  Torkihira. .  46  60  •—  •— 

Ditto,  white  46  60  —  — 

Barlbt,  Enfj^lish,  malting  and  distiHinf . .   —  «*-  82  84 

Ditto,  Chevalier ^  ^  84  86 

Ditto,  grinding —  •—  27  29 

Maj/f..  Essex,  NarfoUE  and  Suffolk....   i—  —  68  69 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made....   «-  —  68  60 

Oatb,  Essex  and  Suffolk —  -*-  18  20 

Linoolnshire  and  Yorkshire  (fdands)  —  -«  19  22 

Ditto,feed —  —  17  20 

Devon  &  West  Country,  feed  or    ack  —  •—  16  17 

Northumberland  and  Scotch,  feed   ..   ^^  —  21  26 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  BeUiMt,  potato  -^  -^  22  23 

limerick,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  potato  —  ^^  19  23 

j^tvo, xeeQ  .....•....•*.•.«.••••.  "^^  "^  Xo  2vX 
Cork,  Waterfnd,  Dublin,  Toughal^  and 

Clonmel,  black  ..  «~  15  20 

Ditto,  white  ^  ^  17  20 

Galway  » —  —  18  17 

Rts   ^  ^  28  80 

FLOUK,beBt  marks  (per  sack  of  280 lbs.)..  —  «^  41  46 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship «-.  _.  86  88 

BxANB, Maiagan < .••..   83  85  —  ^ 

Tick   28  82  »  ^ 

Harrow ••   82  88  —  — 

Pigeon,  HeHgland 87  89  ^  ~ 

Windsor 80  40  —  ^ 

Longpod 28  80  —  ^ 

PsAB,  non-boilen 80  83  •»  — . 

White,  Essex,  and  Kent,  boilen....   85  86  86  36 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk 86  88  —  — 

Maple k. 86  88  36  88 

Hogandgfcy. 35  37  36  — 

Tauis  » 80  86  —  — 

IwdianCorn 83  85  —  — 

Ikdian  Corn  Mbal  (per  brL  of  196  Iba.) . .  17s.  6d.  to  18s 

Tares,  winter,  per  bushel nominaL 

Rtx  MBAL(perton) ..,..   £7  10s.  to  £8  Os. 

Ditto,  foreign,  per  ton £8  10s.  to  £10  10s. 

Rapeseed..., .>....    £4  16B.to£6 

Caub, linieed,  BB|^iih»  per  1,000 ,. .. £12  Of. to  £12  16i. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
For  tbr  last  Six  Wbskb. 


WbAk  Ending  : 

Not.  11,  1848.. 

Not.  18.  1848.. 

Not.  25,  1848.. 

Dec    2,  1848.. 

Dec.    9,  1848.. 

Dec  16,  1848.. 

Ag^regateATerage 

(tf  the  six  weeks 

which  regulates 

dcty 

CompsratiTeATer< 
age  same  time 
last  year 

DUTIRS 


Wheat 

s.  d. 

62  0 

52  8 

61  6 

50  3 

48  9 

47  6 


50    4 


52  10 
7    0 


Barley. 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

33  7 

20  10 

84  1 

20  5 

S3  2 

20  2 

32  0 

19  11 

81  4 

19  5 

81  4 

18  11 

32  7 

19  11 

31  3 

22  7 

2  0 

3  0 

Rye. 
s.   d. 
BO    5 

80  10 
30  10 

81  2 

28  6 

29  8 


30    3 


32    3 
2    0 


Beans. 

B.  d 

87  2 

88  1 
86  10 
86 

35  7 
34    3 


240 
39 
38 


36    4 


44 
2    0 


POUL 

d. 


I. 

40 
40 


2 

6 


40    6 
9 


3 
1 


39  10 


048 


6 
2   0 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
BRITISH  SEEDS. 
CloTerseed,  red  30s.to  35s.;  fine,35s.to36s.;  wfaite,80i.to40i. 

Cow  Grass  (nominal) — •.  to  — s. 

linseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  56s.  to  60s. ;  crushing  428.  to  48i. 
linseed  Cakes  (per  1,000  of  3  lbs.  each)  £11  10s.  to  £12  lOi. 

TrefoU  (per  cwt)    158.to21s. 

RapeseeS.  new  (per  last)   £27to£80 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15t.to£6 

Mustard  (per  bushel)  white . .   8s.  to  lOs. ;  brown,  (noBunaL) 
Turnip,  white  (per  bush.)  — B.to — s.;  do.  Swedish,  —1.10—1. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 189.to256. 

Cauary  (per  qr.)  85s.  to  90s. ;  fine,  90s.  to  lOOs. 

Tues,  Winter,  per  bush. lOs.  6d.  to  10s.  6<L 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) 28s.  to  29s. ;    new,  80t.  to  31i. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.) 17t.to8ai. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

Clorer,  red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt,)  per  cwt 288.  to  35si 

Ditto,  white  (duty  6s.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt 228,  to  458. 

linseed  (per  qr.)..  Baltic  428.  to  46s.;    Odessa,  428.  to  46s. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8  10s.  to  £10 10s. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  ISs-Sd. 

Coriander  (pier  cwt) Ws-  to  208. 


NOTE. 

In  oofuequence  of  Mr.  Lawes'  papett  in  cor  last 
number  (for  Dec.  1,  1848),  not  haTing  been  reTised  in 
proof-aheet,  there  are  errort  in  it  either  of  the  copyist 
or  the  printer,  of  which  the  moat  important  are  corrected 
as  under  :— 

At  page  479,  ool.  1,  line  23,  M  **  picking/'  read 
trickery. 

At  page  480,  ooL  2,  line  24,  for  **  connecting,"  fwd 
oonverting. 

At  page  48^,  col.  1,  Une  14, /or  "  No.,"  read  Nos. 

From  <*  ahowing,"  at  Une  45,  col.  1,  page  482,  to 
"  14  cwts.,"  at  Une  1,  ool.  2,  page  482,  ia  a  quotatioa, 
and  ahould  be  within  inverted  oommaa,  tiios,  **  ahowing 
•        *♦***        14cwU." 

At  page  482,  ool.  2,  Une  37,  for  "  imitating"  n^^ 
mistaking. 

«*  At  page  484,  col.  2,  Une  31,  fbr  "  terms"  rnd 
turns. 

At  page  485,  ool.  2,  Une  3,  far  "  scale"  read  sale. 

At  page  487,  ooL  1,  Unea41  and24,  ftr  "application' 
read  appUcabiUty.  ,, 

At  page  487,  col.  2,  Une  47, /or   "  undeserrable 
read  undesirable.  „ 

At  page  418,  col.  2,  Une  3,  after  the  word  **  against 
ineert  us. 

Printed  by  Joseph  Bogwrseo,  94,  KorfoU-atieet,  8(i«ad,  Leadoa* 
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PLATE   III. 

A    SHORT-HORNED    BULL. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  (Deception,  roan,  7957),  was  calved  in  1845,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gume,  Broadmoor,  near  Northleach,  obtained  the  first  prisse  at  the  Melksham  Agricultural  Show,  in  1847, 
was  shown  as  extra  stock  at  the  Chippenham  Show,  and  obtained  a  prize ;  the  first  prize  of  Forty  Sove- 
reigns at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  York,  was  awarded  to  him,  being  then  the  property 
of  Mr.  Richard  Keeril,  of  Shaw  Farm,  Melksham,  Wilts,  who  afterwards  sold  him  to  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Obdsonford,  Scotland,  for  £200.  He  was  got  by  Elevator  (6o69)«  d.  (Wellington  Lady)  by  Raflfler 
(^391),  g.  d.  by  Consul  (1868),  gr.  g,  d.  by  Gazer  (7030).— Vide  "  Coate's  Herd  Book,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  48. 


PLATE    IV. 

DIAGRAM   SHEWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS   IN  THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1848. 


REVIEW    OF     THE    CAUSES    WHICH    INFLUENCED    THE     PRICE   OF    WHEAT 

DURING  THE  YEAR    1848. 

(See  diagram,) 


The  opening  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year 
1847,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  53s.  lid.,  to  which 
p<Hnt  it  was  slowly  advancing  from  the  11th  of 
December  previous,  the  average  price  then  being 
but  5 Is.  lid. :  but  after  the  Ist  of  January  1848, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  autumn«sown  corn, 
and  the  reports  from  theagrictdtural  districts  being 
favourable  for  our  future  prospects,  a  hang- 
ing and  falling  market  was  the  consequence.  Added 
to  this,  the  month  of  January,  although  some  frost 
occurred  in  the  early  part,  was  so  mild  that  the  an- 
ticipation of  an  early  opening  of  the  Baltic  pre- 
vated  anything  like  a  disposition  with  either  the 
merchants  to  speculate,  or  farmers  to  hold  back;  on 
the  contrary,  the  holders  of  wheat  towards  the  latter 
end  of  January  manifested  a  decided  inchnation  to 
realize.  From  the  mildness  of  the  winter  there  was 
less  consamption  of  food  than  in  ordinary  years, 
and  more  foreign  wheat  was  left  on  hand 
than  was  calculated  upon,  added  to  which  the 


arrivals  from  foreign  countries  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January  had  exceeded  ex-> 
pectation,  and  the  demand  for  bread-stuffs  for 
shipment  to  Ireland  was  less  than  what  was  anti« 
cipatedin  the  previous  autumn.  We  therefore  find 
in  the  first  month  a  fall  in  the  average  price  of  wheat 
of  nearly  two  shillings.  On  the  last  week  of  January, 
in  consequence  of  heavy  frost  and  snow  having 
suspended  all  out-door  work  the  farmers  were 
obliged  to  employ  their  men  in  thrashing,  and  al- 
though not  an  excessive,  yet  a  steady  supply  was 
kept  up  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  kingdom, 
the  consequence  was  a  fall  in  the  second  week  in 
February  of  nearly  one  shilling.  During  that 
month  the  operations  in  the  com  markets,  not  only 
of  London,  but  in  the  country  generally,  were  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  character;  and  notwithstanding 
'  that  on  the  coming  Ist  of  March  the  com  law  would 
I  again  come  into  operation,  yet  such  was  the  disin- 
clination to  make  investments  in  corn  that  we  find 
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the  prices  falling  week  after  week  until  March  the 
11th.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  reports 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  being  of  so  favour- 
able a  character  as  regarded  the  autumn  sown 
wheat,  which  was  described  as  "being  vigorous 
without  being  too  gay,^'  and  that  farmers  were 
holders  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  previous  year's 
crop  than  is  usually  held  at  that  period. 

ITie  month  of  February  having  been  on  the  ivhole 
a  wet  one,  and  several  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  the 
country  being  flooded  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
thereby  rendering  it  too  wet  to  be  worked  for 
the  spring  com,  added  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  then  a  duty  payable  on  foreign  com  of  69. 
per  qr.,  caused  a  Httle  reaction  in  the  trade,  and  we 
consequently  find  the  averages  going  up  during  the 
month  of  March,  to  the  extent  of  Ss.  nearly; — tins 
was  also  at  the  time  partly  caused  by  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  general  tendency  evidenced  by 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  continent  to  become 
disturbed,  which  it  was  feared  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  drawing  large  supplies  from 
abroad ; — added  to  which,  from  the  wet  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  out-door  work  had 
scarcely  commenced  up  to  the  2oth ;  conseqsently 
the  state  of  the  corn  trade,  from  these  inauspicious 
circumstances,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  favour- 
able to  the  seller.  1  he  corn  brought  to  market 
was  also  much  deteriorated  by  the  wet  t^eather,  and 
the  demand  for  dry  samples  was  ver}-  general,  never- 
theless upon  the  first  appearance  of  dry  weather  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  markets  again  be- 
eame  unsteady,  and  this,  notwithstanding  it  was 
well  known  that  millers  and  dealers  had  miserably 
short  stock  on  hands.  The  first  week  of  April 
brought  a  series  of  depressions  in  the  trade 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  continued  until  the 
middle  of  June,  llie  weather  underwent  a  d6«> 
cided  improvement,  and  the  spring  com,  witli 
the  exception  of  some  districts,  was  very  generally 
being  sown.  The  reports  ako  from  the  africol- 
tural  districts  of  the  young  wheat  plant  were  more 
favourable  than  from  the  previous  wet  weather  was 
anticipated — ^it  was  represented  as  ''wearing  a 
healthy  aspect,''  and  that  this  did  not  arise  from 
premature  luxuriance  was  strengthened  by  the  fact, 

tbatfarmers  at  thecommencement  of A{»il  manifested 
a  greater  desire  to  sell  than  they  showed  earlier  in  the 
season.  A  very  general  opinion  was  Mkewise  ex- 
pressed that  fanners  were  hddeni  of  hvger  stocks 
than  usually  held  at  a  corresponding  period 
of  the  year;  in  fact,  from  the  disiselitMtion 
of  merchants  or  millerrto  specnlate,  no  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  was  expected  unlea«  the  general 
appearance  of  the  growing  crops  were  such  as  to 
anticipate  a  coming  deficient  hi^est.  The  impev- 
tations  of  foreign  com  were  liberal,  111,778  qrs« 


having  been  received  during  the  month  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  1 848,  so  that  speculative  investments 
were  avoided  by  all. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  very  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  spring  com^  a  larger 
breadth  of  potatoes  was  sown  in  the  kingdom  than 
the  previous  year,  and  the  accounts  of  the  luxuriant 
appearance  of  the  latter  crop  was  so  satisfactory  as 
to  bring  the  average  down  gradually  from  the  5tli 
of  May,  when  it  was  508.  Id.,  to  the  17th  of  June 
(with  the  exception  of  one  week),  when  it  attained 
the  lowest  point  for  the  year,  viz.  46s.  lOd.;  the 
fall  from  the  higliest  to  the  lowest  point  bemg  in 
the  first  six  months  (nearly)  5s.  Id.  At  this  low 
price  although  there  was  not  stiffident  to  encourage 
importation,  and  H  was  manifest  that  there 
rnnst  be  a  loss  on  most  of  that  which  had  arrived 
froin  the  eontiaentyyet  supplies  from  abroad  kept  np 
a  dead  Weight  on  the  market;  the  qoantify  of  fioveign 
wheat  which  arrived  in  the  port  of  London  alone 
during  the  quarter  ending  28th  June,  being  165,166 
qrs.  This  amount  shows  a  falling  oflf  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year 
of  75,135  qrs.;  but  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
in  the  year  1847i  there  was  only  a  nominal  duty  of 
Is.,  while  in  the  quarter  endmg  28th  June,  1848, 
the  duty  payable  upon  the  aggregate  ayerage  of  tk 
six  weeks  previous  to  the  day  on  which  it  is  struck 
was  78.  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  quarter, 
8s.  the  next  three,  and  98.  the  last  two. 

A  reaction  took  place  at  this  time,  which  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  speculation,  but  solely  to  apprehensions 
which  were  entertained  that  tlte  potatoes  were  not  eo 
promising  as  they  had,  a  month  previous,  appeared. 
In  the  commencement  of  July  the  weather  became 
ver;  changeable,  whispers  came  in  from  several 
parts  of  England  that  the  potatoes  were  becoming 
dieeased,  the  metthiints  atnd  miDers  had  tah  their 
stocks  to  the  lowest  ^nt  of  coterenienee,  and  the 
farmers  kept  back  &it6  snppfies  frata  tlie  county 
markets  upon  perceiiing  the  firm  tone  which  waa 
taken  by  the  great  leading  markets  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  supplies  from  abroad,  too,  began  to  laO  offy  and 
the  befief  i«M  fiisl  gidnitig  ground  th«f  tbe  fbrdgli 
arritids  mttti  beeomo  more  modeftite— tdl  those 
eh^umstiffices  combhied,  gave  inctcaeed  coimdeflee 
to  holders;  we  thefefore  find  that  tfatf  rise  in  the 
price  of  #heat  wae  rapdd,  goittg  from  the  loweit 
to  the  highest  pomt  H  mhred  at  during  the  year  itf 
the  shoH  spaee  of  tMMeni  weeks^  the  total  rife 
being,  however,  oAly  lOe.  The  tteathef  aft^  the 
progress  of  tbe  potafo  disease  wtts  ^  otAf  csnm 
for  this  advance :  the  mAf  «ai  the  latter  part  of 
Jnly  was  Very  ehimgeaMe;  heaivy  ftktti  had  faHefl, 
and  it  was  feared  feiad  htjsred  mot^  of  km  die 
wheat  {riant,  whidt  in  mmtf  loeaBtiea  mA  ^lin  on 
tiie  grottod,  and  tie  siao  «f  the  esrt  eftuAer  flfiA 
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usual ;  the  lent  sown  erops  too  were  far  from 
beayy^  iberefore  an  avera^^e  crop  was  not 
expected,  even  With  anspkionft  weather,  for  it«  in- 
gathering. But  this  did  not  seem  likely  to  occur, 
as  up  to  the  end  of  August  the  rain  fell  heavily  and 
generally  throughout  the  country.  Wheat  was  cut 
in  some  districts  in  the  latter  end  of  Ju]y;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Aucrast,  harrest  became  fft^etty  gene- 
ral in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom;  still,  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  hardly  any  had 
been  carried,  and  that  which  was  cut,  as  well  as 
that  uncut,  was  considered  in  imminent  danger. 
In  the  last  weeks  of  July  a  good  many  orders  for 
wheat  and  Indian  com  were  received  from  abroad, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  of  the 
latter  article  would  be  heavy  in  autumn.  That 
the  rise  would  have  been  more  rapid,  and  to  a 
higher  amount,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  for  the 
fact  that  upon  its  being  so  generally  stated  that  the 
potatoes  were  diseased  and  would  not  keep  in  the 
pits,  the  apprehension  of  the  growers  as  to  this 
fact  induced  them  to  dig  and  send  into  market 
potatoes  which  were  apparently  sound,  and  sell 
them  at  almost  any  price ;  so  abundantly  were  the 
markets  supplied  during  the  month  of  August  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  cause  a  material 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  every  other  kind  of 
food/  particularly  bread ;  this  desire  to  dispose  of 
the  potatoes  was  the  more  remarkable,  from  the 
fact  that  those  sold  were  on  the  whole  better  than 
for  several  years  past :  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom they  were  sold  as  low  as  albs,  for  one  penny. 
This,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  demand  for  wheat,  which  otherwise, 
from  the  very  uncertain  and  unsettled  state  of 
July  and  August,  would  have  gone  to  a  much  higher 
figure  than  it  did  on  the  9th  September. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  the  weather 
cleared  up  genersdly  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
harvest  was  secured  in  most  parts  of  the  southern 
and  western  parts,  and  from  the  favourable  accounts 
which  were  received,  contrary  to  general  expectation, 
merchants  and  speculators  began  to  act  with 
extreme  caution.  Even  had  they  been  disposed 
to  forget  the  lesson  taught  them  the  previous  year, 
the  same  facilities  for  entering  into '  speculative 
operations  were  not  obtainable ;  and  although  the 
farmers  generally  were  very  moderate  in  their  de- 
livories,  it  was  not  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  regular 
supplies  of  foreign  grown^  and  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  the  potatoes,  whieh  actually  glutted 
the  several  country  markets.  The  merchants  too 
saw  that  a  new  position  must  be  taken,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alteration  of  the  com  laws,  which  was 
to  commence  on  this  day— February  the  1st.  The 
important  questions  now  are:  "'how  will  prices 
range  when  all  restriction  on  importation  la  re- 


moved ?"  "  What  wiD  be  the  amount  of  the  deli- 
veries from  America  aiid  the  continent  ?"  And  "  to 
what  extent  will  be  the  amount  of  foreigh  com 
ifnported  afler  (he  first  of  February?"  when 
we  find  that  in  the  fortnight  ending  the  7th  of 
October,  1848,  the  enormous  supply  of  66,000 
qrs.  of  wheat  had  flooded  the  Loncfon  mar- 
ket, and  nearly  74^000  in  the  following  fortnight? 
Indeed  by  the  ofiicial  account  published  it  appeared 
that  485,Si70  qrs.  of  wheat  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
month  ending  the  10th  October,  that  duty  was  paid 
within  the  same  space  of  time  on  508,654  qrs.,  and 
that  there  remained  under  lock  on  that  day  212,909 
qrs:  the  imports  of  flour  were  193,539  cwt.,  duty 
was  paid  on  181,574  cwt.,  and  there  remained  in 
bond  35,920  cwt.  The  importations  of  other 
articles  were  on  the  same  extensive  scale,  the  total 
quantities  of  grain  and  pulse  entered  for  home 
consumption  for  that  month  amounting  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  1,140,155  qrs.,  being  more 
than  was  imported  during  any  whole  year  from  1811 
to  1827  with  the  exception  of  1818,  when  l,694i26l 
qrs.  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  were  received,  and 
this  included  the  trade  with  Ireland.  With  these 
immense  suppties  the  wonder  is  that  prices  did  not 
recede  still  more  rapidly. 

From  the  9th  of  September,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  week  in  September  and  the  three 
first  weeks  in  November,  the  averages  were 
declining,  although  neither  merchants  nor 
millers  were  half  supplied.  On  the  30th  t)ecem- 
her,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  on  the  17th  June  previous ;  but  the 
causes  of  this  decline  were  in  both  cased  different. 
In  the  former,  the  weather,  and  the  promise  of 
abundance  in  the  harvest,  operated ;  in  the  latter, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  our  harvest  was  under 
an  average,  and  our  millers  buying  merely  what 
was  reqiiired  for  daily  use,  nothing  could  induce 
speculation,  from  the  fear  naturally  entertained 
that  the  quantity  of  foreign  com  which  would  be  im- 
ported after  the  1st  Febmary  would  be  so  enormous 
as  to  preclude  the  chance  of  improved  prices  $  and 
this  opinion  was  strengthened,  from  the  fact  that 
importers  were  anxious  to  realise  on  board  ship, 
and  not  go  to  the  expense  of  storing  for  the  chance 
of  a  rise  in  the  market.  All  parties  were  averse  to 
hold  stocks,  particularly  as  the  weekly  supplies  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  required  for  immediate  con- 
sumption; and  the  general  feeling  amongst  mer- 
chants, millers,  and  dealers  was  to  meet  the  new 
order  of  things,  on  the  1st  of  February,  with  as 
little  stock  on  hand  as  possible ;  and  naturally  soj 
when  we  find  it  asserted,  a  short  time  before 
Christmas,  by  a  first-rate  authority,  that  "  it  would 
not  be  difficiUt  to  ind  parties  willing  to  contract  to 
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deliver  fine  quantities  of  red  wheat,  weighing  61  to 
62  Ihs.  the  bushel,  at  38s.  to  398.  the  qr.  free  on 
board  next  spring." 
Duty  was  paid  in  the  last   eleven  months  of 


1848,  ending  December  5th,  on  1,843,536  qrs.  of 
wheat,  829^643  cwts.  of  flour,  1,352,257  qn.  of 
maize,  and  130,807  cwts.  of  Indian  meal. 


ON     THE     MIXTURE     OF    GUANO    WITH     COMPOST. 

BY   CUTHBERT   W.   JOHNSON,   ESQ.,   F.R.S. 


An  important  practical  question  often  arises  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  applying  guano  as  a  manure.  It 
is  generally  used  by  the  farmer  as  a  top  or  other 
dressing,  and  spread  by  hand.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  beneficially  accomplished  in  wet  weather, 
when  the  ammoniacal,  and  other  soluble  salts  of  the 
guano,  are  thence  dissolved,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Another  mode  is  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Gardner,  of  Borrochan,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, the  object  of  which  is  to  add  to  the  power  of 
the  guano,  by  increasing  the  number  of  chemical 
ingredients  in  the  mixture,  and  also  by  decomposing 
and  rendering  some  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  found 
in  guano  no  longer  volatile  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  He  thus  decidedly  expresses  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  (Trans.  High.  Soc,  1847, 
p.  16).  "  From  repeated  trials  now  for  four  years, 
upon  almost  every  description  of  plants  in  our 
farms  and  gardens,  I  am  induced  to  place  this  mix- 
ture in  the  foremost  rank  of  fertilising  substances, 
if  not  the  very  first,  I  have  ever  tried.  Combined 
with  guano,  with  or  without  farm-yard  dung,  it 
has  grown  very  large  crops  of  grass,  grain,  and 
green  crops,  leaving  the  land  in  first-rate  condition. 
Indeed,  I  consider  that  guano  ought  never  to  be 
used  without  being  combined  with  this  mixture, 
either  as  a  manure  or  top  dressing ;  and  it  possesses 
the  property,  which  many,  if  not  all,  other  of  our 
artificiid  manures  want — that  of  not  being  so  easily 
dissolved  and  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  ram.  The 
mixture  alluded  to  is  made  as  follows : — ^Take  any 
quantity  of  animal  charcoal  or  burnt  bones  you 
may  require ;  dissolve  these  in  a  tub,  with  half  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  adding  to  the 
charcoal,  before  putting  in  the  acid,  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
gruel ;  let  it  stand  and  dissolve  in  the  tub  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring  it  up  during 
that  time.  For  every  1 12lb.  of  animal  charcoal  or 
burnt  bones  so  dissolved,  take  561bs.  of  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  56  lbs.  of  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  ammonia,  112lb8.  of  common  salt  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  561b8.  of  potash— mix  them 
well  together,  and  pour  them  into  the  tub  amongst 
the  dissolved  charcoal,  stirring  it  all  the  time ;  and 
'igain  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.    If  this 


mixture  is  to  be  used  by  itself,  add  saw-dust,  dried 
peat,  or  any  absorbent,  to  take  up  the  moisture ; 
put  it  through  a  half  inch  sieve,  which  will  divide 
it,  and  make  it  sow  better ;  or  you  may  now  add 
guano,  which  will  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  and  thus 
have  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  in  the  guano  fixed.'' 
Mr.  Gaidner  gives  the  result  of  several  trials 
made  with  this  mixture.  For  instance,  with 
Swedish  turnips  grown  on  a  medium  loam,  which 
had  previously  grown  a  crop  of  oats,  after  trenched 
lea. 

1.  The  soil  dressed  per  acre  with  30  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure,  costing  £10  10s.,  produced,  of 
bulbs,  34  tons  5  cwt. 

2.  The  soil  dressed  with— 

Farm-^d  dung 15  tons. 

Peruvian  guano    •  •  • .  3  cwt. 

Animal  charcoal  •••• 2 

Sulphuric  acid 1 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    1 

Sulphate  of  soda 1 

Muriate  of  ammonia 1 

Common  salt 1 

Horn  dust 3 

Costing  together  £9  3b.  4d.,  produced,  of  bulbs, 
46  tons  5  cwts. 

3.  The  soil  dressed  with — 

Farm-jard  dung 15  tons. 

Peruvian  guano    3  cwts. 

Animal  charcoal 2      „ 

Muriatic  acid    ..••••••  1 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    1 

Sulphate  of  soda 1 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 1      „ 

Horn  dust • 3      „ 

Common  salt    1      „ 

Costing  £9  5s.  4d.,  produced,  of  bulbs,  46  tons 

17  cwts. 

The  omission  of  the  charcoal,  add,  &c.,  caused  a 

material  falling  oflf  in   the  production  of  bulbs; 

thus  in  experiment  4,  the  soil  dressed  irith — 

Farm*jard  manure 15  tons. 

Peruvian  guano 3  cwts. 

Horn  dust 4      „ 

Common  salt    2      ,, 

Sulphate  of  soda 2      „ 

Costing  together  £7  I  5b.,  produced,  of  bulbs,  37 
tons  2  cwts. 
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The  object  of  these  additions  to  the  guano  is, 
therefore,  not  to  waste  its  salts  of  ammonia,  but  to 
coQTert  such  of  them  as  are  volatile,  by  the  excess 
of  acid  in  the  recommended  mixture,  into  either  the 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia — salts  which  are  not 
rolatilised  by  the  temperature  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  the  soil.  In  such  a  way  then  guano  may 
he  advantageously  mixed  with  other  substances. 

A  very  different  result,  however,  is  produced  by 
mixing  guano  with  the  compost  heaps  of  the  farm- 
yard. For  by  this  plan,  although  the  compost  is 
improved,  the  guano  is  more  than  proportionately 
impoverished.  This  is  one  amongst  many  instances 
of  ill-considered  attempts  to  form  economical  fer- 
tilising mixtures,  without  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  substances 
employed.  The  case  of  guano,  too,  is  only  one  in- 
stance amongst  many.  Thus,  as  I  lately  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  in  another  valuable  agricultural 
periodical,  the  sprats  which  abound  on  the  coast  of 
Essex,  and  which,  at  the  rate  of  30  or  40  bushels 
per  acre,  produce  such  extraordinary  effects  on  the 
oat  crops  of  that  county,  have  frequently  been 
added  to  the  compost  heaps  of  the  farm-yard.  The 
result  has  very  commonly  been  the  rapid  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fish,  the  exhalation  of  a  great  mass  of 
gaseous  matters,  the  enrichment,  it  is  true,  of  the 
dang,  but  with  more  than  a  commensurate  loss  of 
the  rich  matter  of  the  sprats.  The  practice  of  the 
oldfiinners  of  Essex  and  Kent  is  much  better; 
they  either  at  once  spread  and  plough  the  fish  into 
the  land,  or  they  mix  them  ^th  earth ;  in  which 
they  dissolve  away,  it  is  true,  but  they  escape  the 
fermenting  influence  of  the  farm-yard  compost  heap. 
It  was  thus,  too,  that  the  late  Lord  Somerville  em- 
ployed as  a  manure  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Surrey 
refuse  whale  blubber.  He  mixed  it  with  earth,  and 
even  then  ploughed  it  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
soil.  To  expose  such  rich  oily  substances  to  the 
heat  of  a  compost  heap,  he  well  knew  would  be  to 
take  a  certain  means  of  decomposing  and  wasting 
them.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  frequently  of  late 
noticed  with  regret  the  erroneous  plan  employed  in 
the  case  of  guano,  of  adding  it  to  the  compost  heap, 
hy  way  of  improving  the  goodness  of  the  dung. 
Tliis  practice  saves  very  little  labour  in  the  use  of 
the  guano,  and  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  plan  as 
spreading  it  by  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
cither  as  a  top  dressing,  or  just  previous  to  plough- 
ing. Let  the  inquiring  farmer  only  refer  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  guano,  and  these  facts  will 
appear  tolerably  clear.  The  composition  of  the 
varieties  of  guano  of  conunerce  is  thus  stated  by 
Professor  J.  F.  Johnston  (Johnson  and  Shaw's 
Fanners'  Almanac,  vol.  3,  p.  31)— 
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Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  results  of  this  analysis, 
that  the  best  varieties  of  guano  are  those  which 
most  abound  in  the  salts  of  ammonia ;  the  Peruvian, 
or  highest  priced  guano,  containing  from  about  56 
to  66  per  cent.,  the  inferior  low-priced  varie- 
ties only  yielding  from  about  ]  5  to  20  per  cent. 
If  such  then  is  the  fact,  the  next  question  which 
suggests  itself  is  as  to  the  policy  of  adding  these 
salts  of  ammonia  (a  good  portion  of  them  very 
volatile)  to  the  dungheap  of  a  farm-yard.  It  seems 
to  be  a  practice  of  a  very  injurious  nature,  since 
the  warmth  of  the  fermenting  dung  is  pretty  certain 
to  dissipate  a  large  portion  of  these  salts,  without 
at  the  same  time  accomplishing  a  single  good  ob- 
ject. It  is  merely  feeding  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  a  mass  of  fermenting  dung,  from  which 
that  volatile  salt  is  already  copiously  emitted  in 
almost  every  instance.  The  matters  which  are  thus 
evolved  were  long  since  pretty  accurately  described 
by  Sir  H.  Davy.  Three  pints  of  fermenting  dung, 
when  confined  in  a  retort,  yielded  in  three  days  35 
cubic  inches  of  elastic  fluid,  which,  when  analyzed, 
aflbrded  about  25  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  remainder  being  hydro-carbonate,  mixed  with 
some  azote ;  with  these  gases  was  evolved  a  por- 
tion of  water,  which,  when  collected  in  the  con- 
denser, was  found  to  amount  to  nearly  half  an 
ounce.  This  had  s  saline  taste,  owing  to  its  con- 
taining acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Here 
then  was  a  wasteful  evolution  of  ammonia,  which 
the  farmer  very  correctly  endeavours,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  by  so  regu- 
lating the  fermentation  of  his  compost,  as  to  prevent 
that  excess  of  temperature  by  which  this  evolution 
of  the  volatile  salts  is  so  materially  increased.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  proportion 
of  the  chief  chemical  ingredients  added  to  ^he  soil 
in  a  dressing  with  farm  compost,  and  in  African 
guano  (Quar.  Jour.  Ag.  1848,  p.  554),  and  this  has 
been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  easily  under- 
stood information  tofpractical  men.    The  estimate 
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is  based  on  tUe  supposition,  that  10  tons  of  farm- 
yard compost  and  4  cwt.  of  African  guano  are  added 
to  the  soil.     Farm-yard  manure  contains — 

Tons.    Cwts. 

Water,  about  6        10 

Humus    0        16 

Organic  matter   1        12 

Inorganic  matter    1  2 

The  inorganic  matter  consists  of  the  following 
substances —  Cwts.  Qrs.    Lbs. 

Potash     0         2         20 

Soda 0        2  0 

Lime 0  o  7 

Magnesia 0  0  6 

Sulphuric  acid 0  2  23 

Chlorine     0  2  18 

Silicic  acid    0  0  1 

Silica 0  3  2 

Phosphate  of  lime    i  i  is 

Phosphate  of  magnesia    ....  0  1  22 

Phosphate  of  iron 0  3  18 

Carbonate  of  lime 1  3  11 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    ....  0  0  24 

Sand 11  0  0 

To  sum  up  the  more  important  part  of  this  cal- 
culation, in  10  tons  of  manure  is  added  to  the 
land,  of  Cwts.   Qrs.    Lbs. 

Phosphates 2         3  2 

Alkimes  6ec • l         o        26 

Lime  and  magnesia 2        o         2 

Together  with  azote  in  organic  matters,  nearly  equal 
to  1  cwt.  of  salts  of  ammonia.  To  contrast  this 
with  the  inferior  or  African  guano,  we  find  that 
4  cwt.  of  this  manure  contains,  of 

Cwts.   Qrs.    Lbs. 
Ammoniacal  salts  about  ....     1        0         0 

Alkalies 0        1        16 

Phosphate  of  lime l        2  0 

Water i         o  0 

Earthy  matter o        0        12 

If,  however,  the  farmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
timate ini&ture  of  the  guano  and  the  compost  is  de- 
sirable, then  h»  may  still  accomplish  his  object,  and 
yet  avoid  eji^Msing  the  guano  to  the  too  high  tem- 
perature of  the  fermenting  dung-heap,  by  follow- 
ing (and  this  is  only  one  mode  amongst  many)  the 
pUn  adopted  by  Mr.  Pusey,  who  took  some  valua- 
ble precautions  to  eosure  a  correct  result  in  bis 
trials.  He  remarks  (Jopr,  g.  A.  S.,  vol.  6,  p.  629), 
that,  "having  found  that  when  manures  are  tried 
by  being  spread  upon  distinct  portions  of  the  same 
field,  some  uncertainty  is  cast  upon  the  result  by 
differences  in  the  crop,  which  evidently  do  notarise 
from  the  action  of  the  respective  maiiures,  but  from 
variations  in  the  depth  or  quality  of  the  soil,  from 
previous  manurings,  from  the  depriedations  of  in- 
sects, or  some  other  cauae  that  cannot  be  detected, 
I  apportioned  the  manures  to  be  tried  in  a  new 
method,  which  increased  the  trouble  indeed,  but 


which  I  thought  would  make  die  reaolt  trust- 
worthy. The  rows  were  opened  three  feet  apart 
upon  the  whole  piece.  In  three  rows  I  put  the 
heavy  dressing  with  dung ;  in  the  next  two  rows 
the  lighter  dressing.  In  the  two  following  rows  we 
added  rape-dust  to  the  dung,  and  so  <»,  until,  in  19 
ridges,  all  the  trials  had  been  prepared.  We  then 
began  again,  as  before,  with  the  heavy  dressing  of 
dung,  and  completed  another  set  of  19  ridges  like 
the  first.  The  extent  of  five  acres  allowed  six  sets 
thus  to  be  made,  which  might  be  regarded  as  six 
repetitions  of  the  same  experiment,  and  as,  there- 
fore, deserving  greater  confidence.  Thus  the  rows 
which  received  artificial  manure  only,  of  whatever 
kind,  were  of  a  darker  green  than  the  rest,  until 
some  hot  weather  came  in  August;  their  leaves 
then  blistered,  and  many  of  the  leaves  withered 
suddenly  off.  If  this  had  occurred  on  one  patch  of 
ground  only  it  might  have  been  imputed  to  acci- 
dent; but  no  one  who  saw  it  repeated  on  these  par- 
ticular rows  in  six  different  stripes  across  the  field 
could  doubt  that  it  was  caused  by  the  absence  of 
dung,  which  on  such  sandy  land  as  this  appean 
necessary  for  carrying  a  crop  through  to  harvest 
This  experiment  (which  was  made  in  1845)  with  the 
yellow  globe  beet,  shows  very  dearly  that  in  thii 
way  the  addition  of  guano  to  fiarm-yard  compost 
very  materially  adds  to  the  power  of  the  manure. 

"  At  the  end  of  October  the  roots  were  taken  up, 
and  the  produce  ascertained  by  weighing  the  yield 
of  hdf  an  acre,  measured  across  the  six  sets  of  rows 
at  one  end.  The  yield  of  clean  roots  per  acre  was 
as  follows : —  Tons. 

Soil  simple    15 

Dung  13  bade 271 

Dung  13  loads,  guano  3  cwt. . .  36 

Rape  7  cwt 20} 

Bones  14  bushels 20 

Guano  3  cwts 20^ 

These  trials,  made  in  widely  different  portions  of 
the  island,  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion ;  viz., 
that  guano  is  a  valuable  and  powerful  fertilizer, 
not  only  used  by  itself,  but  when  added  to  other 
manures.  They  seem  to  prove  also,  that  the  best 
mode  of  mixture,  is  not  by  adding  it  to  the  ferment- 
ing heaps  of  the  farm-yard,  but  by  avoiding,  how- 
ever, this  injurious  fermentation,  they  may  be  more 
profitably  used  in  conjunction  than  when  employed 
in  their  simple  state. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hine  has  in 
the  press, a  pamphlet  on  the  ''Giant  Sainfoin, and  the 
Capability  of  its  Successful  Cultivation."  Coming 
from  one  who  gives  the  result  of  hia  personal  ob- 
servation and  practical  tests  during  several  years, 
upon  this  plant,  this  pamphlet,  we  are  confident, 
will  be  most  valuable  to  the  agriculturist. 
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JERUSALEM    ARTICHOKE     IN    AGRICULTURE,   &c. 

BY  f,  TOWBBS,   IIKM9SE  Of  ROYAL  SOCIBTIKS  OF  AOBICULTUHB   AND   HOBTICULTUKB. 


BD^oiries  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
eoDcernmg  the  probable  utility  of  this  plant  to  the 
stock  fanner.  It  has  been  little  thought  of  lately, 
a«  few  persons  like  it,  and  the  gardener  dreads  to 
introduce  a  vegetable  wluch  cannot  be  removed  with- 
ont  difficulty  from  any  spot  whereon  it  thrives,  and 
htt  obtqiped  possession.  Hence,  as  few  researches 
have  been  undertaken  by  analysts,  we  had  remained 
i^rmt  of  its  nutritive  constituents.  Not  long 
since  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  in  corres- 
pondence, wished  to  ascertain  its  acreable  yield, 
and  also  the  extent  of  its  nutritive  power.  Having 
grown  the  plant  for  years,  and  in  several  places,  I 
knew  it  well  as  a  garden  v^etable,  but  no  further ; 
and  therefore  consulted  such  authorities  as  were  at 
command,  but  to  little  purpose.  Withip  the  last 
week  an  article  has  come  to  hand,  which  is  now 
copied  verbatim,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  use- 
fa!  to  the  farmer,  to  the  labourer  who  participates 
in  the  allotment  system,  and  to  the  rural  domestic 
economist. 

"Jerusalem  Artichoke. — ^This  plant  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil— and  not  from  Palestine,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed — m  161 7,  while  the  potato 
was  introduced  fi-om  Peru  as  early  as  1597.  Still, 
the  former  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cultivator 
long  before  the  latter  was  much  thought  of ;  even 
80  late  as  1708  we  find  the  potato  thus  noticed  in 
'Mortimer's  Gardeners'  Calendar,'  '  as  a  root  very 
near  the  nature  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  although 
not  80  good  and  wholesome,  but  that  it  may  prove 
good  for  swine.' 

''The  following  analysis,  by  M.  Braconnet,  a 
French  chemist,  will  show  its  composition,  in  100 
parts: — 

Uncrystallizable  sugar 14.80 

Inuiine   , , 3.00 

Gum 1.22 

Albumen , 0.99 

Fatty  matter 0.09 

Nitrates  of  potash  and  lime 1.16 

Phosphates  of  potash  ^pd  lime 0.20 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.12 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.08 

M alates  aud  tartrates  of  potash  and  lime  . .  0.05 

Woody  fibre 1.22 

Silica , ...,  0.03 

Wattr.. .., , 77.05 

''  This  root,  excellent  though  it  be,  has  bng  ago 
given  precedence  to  thp  potato,  and  is  now  held  by 
many  in  fw  low  estim^^ion  as  the  potato  was  in  the 
days  of  Mortimer.    It  is,  however,  the  be^t  sub- 


stitute, if  we  except  the  parsnip,  carrot,  and  beet. 
Jerusalem  artichokes  may  more  properly  be  said  to 
have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  our  gardens  than 
cultivated,  for  no  useful  plant  has  been  less  cere- 
moniously dealt  with ;  any  out-of-the-way  corner, 
where  nothing  else  would  grow,  has  been  the  place 
allotted  to  it.  The  greatest  weight  of  crop  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  we  have  ever  heard  of,  is 
that  stated  by  Boussingault,  namely,  14  tons 
8  cwt.  2  qrs.  27  lbs.;  and  the  still  more 
extraordinary  return  of  Mr.  Tweed,  recorded  in  the 
'  Irish  Farmers'  Journal,'  namely,  32  tons  1  qr. 
3  lbs.  per  acre,  grown,  in  a  garden  at  Woolwich, 
If  such  returns  as  these  could  be  depended  upon, 
it  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  potato.— J.  John* 
STON,  December  26,  1848." 

It  is  gratifying  thus— and  so  recently— to  have 
obtained  the  authority  of  so  eminent  and  candid  an 
analyst  as  is  Mr.  Johnston.  I  beg  to  remark  on 
the  elements  above  tabulated,  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  is  of  great  consequence,  but  that  in  all  other 
particulars  the  inuiine— which  rapresents  elecam- 
pane— the  small  proportion  of  gum,  and  ai  albu- 
men, must  be  little  esteemed,  when  compared  with 
the  large  amount  of  starch  contained  in  the  potato, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fibrous  matter  and  albumen 
which  are  separated  by  mere  washing.  Davy  haa 
written  that  "  Potatoes  in  general  afford  from  one- 
seventh  to  oue-fifth  oi  tlieir  weight  o{  dry  starch." 
Einhoft,  from  the  analysis  in  the  great  way,  of  7,680 
parts  or  pounds  of  potatoes,  obtained  of  starch 
1,153,  of  fibrous  matter  540,  albumen  107,  mu- 
cilage 312,  total  2,112  parts,  equivalent  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole.  By  two  trials  in  1827, 1 
obtained  from  8  lbs.  of  potatoes,  first  of  starch  1  lb. 
6  oz.,  of  pulp  pressed  1  lb.  11  oz.,  of  water  and 
soluble  ma<i;er  in  the  washings  4 lb.  15 oz.;  2nd, 
peehngs  before  rasping  lib.  5oz.,  starch  lib. 
3oz.,  pulp,  by  pressure,  lib.  14 oz.,  washings 
3  lb>  10  oa*  Sui^h  crude  experiments  t^id  only  to 
prove  that  while  potatoes  differ  considerably  in  their 
varieties  and  products,  they  al}  abound  in  nutritive 
substances,  and  cannot  be  represented  by  any  other 
vegetables. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  {Heliantkus  tuberosus, 
or  tuber-bearing  sun-flower)  is  not  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  yield,  under  ordinary  culture,  much 
more  than  12  tons  of  tubers;  but  if  highly  tilled, 
it  is  very  possible  that  a  much  larger  crop  inig)i^ 
b?  procurei}^  the  a^^re^^l?  W^kj^t  of  which  wouJd^ 
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on  an  average,  be  from  15  to  20  tons.  But  so  long 
as  the  plant  is  restricted  to  any  untilled  waste  plot 
of  an  orcbard,  or  tbe  like,  it  can  obtain  little  more 
from  tbe  earth  than  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  cor- 
responding with  those  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
table,  which,  altogether,  will  be  seen  to  amount  to 
1.61  per  cent.  The  tuber  is  a  nice  vegetable  to 
those  who  like  it;  but  it  greatly  lacks  gluten  and 
albumen :  the  former  could  be  supplied  by  flour 
of  wheat,  and  by  Scotch  oatmeal,  mashed  up  with 
the  steamed  or  boiled  tubers.  Of  the  proximate 
nutritive  principles  of  the  entire  oat,  we  may  obtain 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  from  a  table  compiled  from 
analyses  by  Boussingault,  Sprengel,  and  Dumas. 
There  they  are  estimated  as  consisting  of,  water 
16  parts,  husk  and  fibre  20,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 
50,  gluten,  albumen,  and  casein  14.5,  fatty  matter 
5.6,  salts  3.5.  By  the  separation  of  the  husks  and 
water  the  meal  acquires  a  greater  proportion  of 
purely  nutritious  substances,  which,  by  assimila- 
tion, are  converted  into  fat  and  muscular  flesh. 
If  animal  chemistry  be  founded  in  philosophical 
truth,  we  need  no  longer  doubt  the  extreme  value 
of  genuine  farinaceous  meals ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
view  of  the  subject  that  I  have  repeatedly  lurged 
the  propriety  of  combining  kiln-dried  oatmeal  with 
all  those  roots  which  have  been  recommended  as 
substitutes  for  the  potato. 

From  table  above  referred  to,  I  find  that  the 
carrot  has  been  found  to  cromprise,  in  100  lbs.  and 
a  small  fraction  more,  water  85  lbs.,  coating  and 
fibre  3  lbs.,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  10  lbs.,  gluten, 
&c.,  only  2  lbs.,  fatty  matter  0.4  lb.,  saline  matter 
1  lb.  This  root,  therefore,  stands  low  in  the 
comparative  scale  of  nutritious  elements.  Yet  it 
has  been  greatly  extolled,  particularly  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of 
January  8th,  wherein,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
acreable  yield  of  the  root  only,  without  tops,  is  es- 


timated as  high  as  30  tons.  To  obtain  tMs  crop, 
the  land  must  be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  its  fine 
tilth  and  temperament.  Near  Maidenhead,  carrots 
could  scarcely  be  produced  nine  inches  long 
without  fork  and  distortion.  A  few  miles  remote, 
in  the  heathy  lands  of  Surrey,  the  plant  would 
spindle  straight  downward  to  the  length  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  free  from  spot  or  blemish. 
The  parsnip  does  much  better  in  strong  land,  and 
I  presume  should  rank  higher  in  feeding  qoalitiea. 
But  to  return  to  the  carrot.  I  know,  by  experience, 
that  in  soils  which  do  not  suit 'the  long-rooted 
varieties,  the  early-horn  carrot  will  grow  re- 
markably well ;  and,  therefore,  it  should  appear 
that  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  question  was  correct 
when  he  recommended  that  variety  as  more  profit- 
able. The  white  Belgian  is  doubtless  good ;  and 
where  the  land  suits  it,  and  the  seed  is  pure,  and 
judiciously  sown  in  drills,  so  distant  as  just  to  per- 
mit a  cautious  hoeing  of  the  mere  surface,  it  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  mangel  wurzel.  Carrots  of  all  kinds 
require  a  nice  and  peculiar  treatment.  If  sown  too 
early  (before  the  middle  of  March),  and  the  weather 
prove  wet,  the  seedlings  are  rapidly  destroyed  bf 
slugs.  If  the  weather  of  April  be  dry,  and  the 
plant  not  fairly  established,  the  seed  may  lie  inert 
in  the  ground ;  if  deeply  sown,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  feilure  will  generally  result ;  and  lastly, 
as  is  too  common,  if  two-year-old  seed  be  mixed 
with  that  of  last  year,  the  crop  will  be  very  thin; 
and  as  the  seed  is  tardy  at  best,  the  grower  may  have 
to  wait  till  it  become  too^late  to  recover  lost  time.  If 
all  circumstances  prove  favourable,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  crop  of  considerable  value,  extremely 
salubrious  to  horses  and  cattle  may  be  obtained. 
But  I  repeat  it — the  soil  must  be  light  and  sandy, 
deeply  moved,  and  be  naturally  free  from  stones 
and  roots.  Manure,  I  think,  should  always  be 
placed  deep,  to  attract  the  tap-root. 


AGRICULTURAL     STATISTICS. 

A   LBTTBR  TO    THE    BIGHT    HONOURABLB   THE    BARL  OF    CARLISLB. 


My  Lord, — Since  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  for  making  provision  for  the  collection 
of  agricultural  statistics,  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  community  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  examining  its  principles  and  details,  and  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  of  its  character. 

Under  the  impression  that  it  was  withdrawn 
rather  to  court  an  expression  of  opinion,  than  from 
any  doubt  of  its  value  and  necessity,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  address  your  Lordship  on  the  subject ;  and 
some  excuse  for  so  doing  may  be  pleaded  from  the 


intercourse  I  have  had  with  all  classes  of  farmers, 
and  from  having  some  knowledge  of  their  wants  and 
feelings. 

] ;  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  notice  of  persons 
acquainted  with  our  soil  and  climate — ^with  the 
wants  of  our  large  and  increasing  population,  and 
the  capabilities  of  production  of  the  soil  of  this 
country — that  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  means  we  possess  of  supplying 
its  wants.  Experience  Las  shown,  that,  on  a 
sudden  deficiency  of  one  vegetable  production^a 
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calamity  to  which  all  cultivated  plants  are  more  or 
less  liable  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years —no 
adequate  conception  was  entertained  of  the  wants 
of  the  country ;  and  the  very  ignorance  of  this 
subject  involved  thousands  of  parties  in  specula- 
tions ruinous  to  themselves— and  others  with 
whom  they  were  connected,  caused  fluctuations 
of  a  most  frightful  and  ruinous  character  to 
prevail,  and  placed  thousands  of  parties,  once  con- 
sidered rich,  in  a  position  unable  to  meet  their 
liabilities. 

No  reasoning  from  past  experience,  no  analogy 
can  help  a  government  in  such  an  emergency : 
tbey  have  no  data,  neither  to  determine  the  precise 
atnouDt  of  any  deficiency,  and  therefore  are  un- 
able to  decide  what  kind  or  degree  of  interference 
will  be  necessary,  to  place  our  population  in  pos- 
sesaion  of  their  necessary  amount  of  food,  nor  have 
they  any  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  consump- 
tion of  our  masses  either  by  the  quarters  or  by  the 
acre;  and  the  guesses  of  statisticians  differ  so 
materially  in  themselves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  any  or  all  are  to  be  equally  discredited. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  most  uncertain  state  of 
things,  is  a  well-digested  mode  of  obtaining  an 
accoont,  not  only  of  the  surface  growing  any 
particular  description  of  food  for  our  people,  but 
the  produce  of  that  area  in  weights  and  measures 
more  appreciable  by  the  recognized  modes  of  cal- 
cnktioD. 

When  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
potato  failure,  in  1846,  became  so  manifest  that  the 
consequences  were  severely  and  extensively  felt,  the 
goremment  rescinded  the  minimum  duty  to  save 
the  country  from  the  horrors  of  starvation,  and  an 
importation  of  some  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  com 
was  the  consequence ;  but  so  general  on  the  conti- 
nent was  the  failure  of  the  crops  found  to  be,  that 
the  continental  purchasers  were  all  in  the  market, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  price  was  nearly 
doubled  compared  with  what  it  was  just  after  the 
harvest ;  and  we  have  had  to  pay  some  33|  millions 
of  money  for  our  importations  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Had  the  government  been  in  possession  of 
accurate  and  detailed  statistical  information  of  the 
quantities  and  produce  of  food,  these  ten  millions 
of  quarters  of  com,  instead  of  33i  millions  of  pounds, 
would  probably  not  have  cost  more  than  20  or  at 
moat  25  millions,  and  our  commercial  and  monetary 
difficulties  would  have  been  less  by  that  very 
considerable  sum. 

Had  our  patriotic  government  had  the  means  of 
aacertaining  the  produce  of  our  own  crops,  as  well 
ts  the  French  had  of  theirs,  they  would  doubtiess 
have  rescuided  the  four  shillings'  duty  at  a  much 
earlier  period ;  so  that  when  the  French  were  buy- 
ing  English    corn   in  ^Lincolnshire,  we  should 


have  known  our  wants  and  admitted  com  free 
at  a  period  when  it  could  have  been  purchased 
at  some  488.  per  quarter,  instead  of  having  to  pur- 
chase it  when  it  was  nearly  double  that  price. 

Unless,  on  such  a  subject,  accurate  information 
can  be  obtained, — something  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  reports  which 
obtain  all  but  general  credit  if  they  be  only  calcu- 
lated to  serve  particular  interests, — we  may  be  ex- 
pected often  to  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  need  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  corn  from  abroad, 
instead  of  three  or  four. 

The  productions  of  a  given  area  of  land  are  well 
known  to  vary  from  30  to  100  per  cent.,  from  causes 
totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cultivator ;  a  dry 
season  may  reduce  a  produce  which  could  be  fairly 
calculated  on  by  fully  that  ratio,  or  a  wet  one 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Cultivated  vegetables 
are  liable  to  periodical  visitations  of  peculiar  diseases 
or  insects,  and  even  animals  are  not  free  from 
them ;  so  that  any  one  of  these,  coming  suddenly 
upon  us,  may  place  the  government  in  a  most  criti- 
cal position ;  and  if  our  millions  were  overtaken  by 
any  of  those  periodical  visitations,  and  the  minister 
of  the  day  were  unable  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact 
until  a  famine  were  staring  us  in  the  face,  conse- 
quences which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  might 
follow,  which  would  all  be  obviated  if  we  had  a 
carefully  made  and  accurate  system  of  agricultural 
statistics. 

The  only  objection  with  any  force  used  against 
such  a  measure  is,  that  it  is  inquisitorial— that  such 
investigations  and  returns  are  likely  to  be  unpalata- 
ble to  the  farmer,  and  to  deprive  his  business  of  that 
privacy  and  independence  which  are  necessary  to 
his  maintaining  his  proper  position  with  his  land- 
lord. 

The  bill  of  the  session  before  last  was  evidentiy 
framed  to  avoid  this  unpleasantness ;  and  all  it 
provided  for,  was  to  ascertain  the  acres  growing 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  &c.,  and  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  on  the  various  farms.  The 
farmer  makes  his  own  returns  of  the  area  of  land 
under  each  kind,  and  the  number  of  stock  he  keeps, 
and  these  added  together  would  give  the  aggregate 
numbers  of  stock,  &c.,  in  the  kingdom. 

Assuming  this  fully  carried  out,  what  woidd  the 
government  know  ?  They  could  tell  for  instance 
the  average  acres  of  wheat— they  could  compare 
this  with  the  previous  year,  or  strike  an  ideal 
average  of  the  entire  produce,  and  make  their  cal- 
culations accordingly ;  or  they  could  number  up 
the  oxen  and  sheep  existing  in  the  country ;  but 
they  could  not  tell  whether  the  land  would  produce 
15  or  35  bushels  per  acre,  nor  whether  the  stock 
were  fattening  for  market,  or  used  for  mere  holding 
purposes. 
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Th«  whole  machinery  would  therefore  be  fbfeetive 
in  this  particuljU*—  the  entire  expense  would  be  in- 
curred, and  yet  the  minister  would  not  possess  the 
precise  information  he  wanted,  viz  : — ^the  quarters 
of  corn,  and  the  heads  of  fat  stock  available  for 
food  for  the  population ;  and  yet  to  expect  from  the 
farmers  an  estimate  of  their  yield  would  be  so  ob- 
jectionable that  it  could  never  be  carried  out,  and 
80  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  farmers  themselves, 
that  DO  dependence  whatever  could  be  placed  upon 
it.  A  plan  of  this  kind  would  meet  with  universal 
dislike  and  opposition,  and  too  many  would  try  to 
defeat,  rather  than  assist  its  operations. 

The  farmers  generally  are  by  no  means  adverse  to 
aproper  and  judicious  system  of  agricultural  re- 
turns. Their  own  intereste  are  so  much  identified 
with  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  accurate  in- 
formation, that  if  a  fair,  open,  and  reasonable  plan 
be  devised,  they  will  readily  give  their  assistance 
and  co-operation ;  and  the  government  which  carry 
it  out  will  do  much  to  render  easier  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  great  and  growing  com- 
munity. 

The  farmers  at  present  are  totally  ignorant  as  to 
the  amount  of  home  produce  which  their  saleable 
article  has  to  meet.  Immediately  before  every 
harvest,  the  markets  assume  a  "  weather"  character. 
A  low  barometer — ^a  cloudy  day,  or  even  a  genial 
shower  gladderiing  the  face  of  nature,  will  send  com 
up  or  down  by  some  shillings  per  quarter ;  and 
every  farmer  is  anxiously  liatening  to  reports  of  the 
''appearance,"  and  "promise,"  and  circumstances 
of  the  crop.  In  harvest-time  hope  and  fear 
prevail,  according  as  newspaper  reports,  and  "  com 
letters"  of  the  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  its  state  in  the  ear,  and  before  the  scythe,  prepon- 
derate ;  and  as  soon  as  harvest  is  over,  the  same 
anxious  feelings  pervade,  as  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable accounts  get  into  print,  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stackyards,  and  theyte^ofthe 
crops. 

It  would  manifest  little  knowledge  of  the  charaC' 
ter  of  the  earth's  products,  if  I  conceived  that  no 
difficulty  exists  as  to  obtaining  correct  information 
of  the  yield  before  it  is  thrashed ;  but  a  close  ap- 
proximation is  not  impossible.  A  changing  tenant 
has  often  to  ascertain  it ;  a  purchaser  of  a  crop  in 
the  field  has  it  to  do,  and  does  it  with  great  accu- 
racy;  and  tithe' owners  have  had  it  to  do,  as  abasia 
for  letting  their  tithe :  none  of  these  processes  are 
considered  improperly  inquisitorial,  and  yet  they 
are  so  accurate,  that  many  thousands,  and  possibly 
some  millions  of  pounds,  are  risked  upon  them  an- 
nually. 

Now,  if  a  process  like  this  has  worked  sadslicto- 
rily  for  centuries — ^if  no  one  is  offended,  and  no  one 
aggrieved,  why,  my  Lord,  should  not  the  fovfrn- 


ment  adopt  a  similar  course  i  There  would  be  do 
difiiculties,  no  complaints ;  and  a  return  would  be 
obtained,  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  a  full  and  detailed  body  of  statisticil 
information  procured,  not  only  capable  of  settling 
the  means  of  subsistence  of  die  population  in  any 
particularyear,but  an  historical  documentexhibiting 
the  steps  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  anid  would  be  a  most  ia- 
valuabLe  collection  of  certain  essential  facts. 

Nor  would  the  machuiery  be  expensive.  Let  a 
commission  be  appointed,  attached  eitbar  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Registrar  General's^  or  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners'  Office,  or  even  an  indepen- 
dent office,  provided  with  clerks,  kc, ;  at  a  partico- 
lar  day,  say  June  30th  in  each  year,  let  a  forai  of 
notice  be  sent,  through  the  overseer  of  the  poor, 
who  has  now  but  few  duties,  to  each  occupier  of 
land  in  the  kingdom  exceeding  three  acres,  with  in- 
structions (or  him  to  fill  up  the  acres  be  has  grow- 
ing com  and  other  crops,  and  stating  the  number 
of  feeding  and  holding  stock  he  possesses. 

Then  for  each  poor  law  union,  let  a  valuator  be 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  ahall,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  commence  and  take  these  returns,  either 
in  detail  from  the  overseer,  or  in  a  summary  to  be 
made  by  him ;  and  let  him  make  an  inspection  of 
the  crops  in  each  township  of  the  union,  and  (h]\ver 
in  an  estimate  of  the  average  produce,  say  hy  tlie 
30th  of  July.  This  is  to  be  attached  to  the  sche- 
dules, and  returned  to  the  central  office  by  the 
valuator,  within  a  certain  day ;  and  the  officer  and 
clerks  of  the  central  establiahment  shall  calculate 
the  whole.  An  aggregate  would  thus  be  obtained 
from  correct  and  irrefragable  data,  and  yet  no  oc- 
cupier's secrets  would  be  betrayed,  either  to  the 
government,  to  the  landlord,  or  his  nmghbours ;  tlie 
valuator  making  a  return  only  for  the  aggregate 
township. 

The  cost  of  this  measure  would  be  comparativelf 
trifling.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  acting  as  dis- 
tributor, the  enumerators  wonld  thus  be  saved. 
The  payments  of  the  superintendent  registran 
would  also  be  avoided,  and  beyond  the  simple  office 
expenses,  necessary  to  any  return  whatever,  there 
would  be  no  payments  except  to  the  valuators. 
This  would  be  much  less  costly  than  the  machinery 
of  the  bill  of  last  session* 

Assuming  the  poor  law  unions  to  average  an  ares 
of  60,000  acres  each,  and  the  average  number  of 
occupiers  of  above  3  acres  to  be  20  for  every  ]>000 
Bcrw,  or  1,600  occupiers  in  the  whole ;  the  cost  of 
enumerators  would  be  £40,  and  the  charge  of  the 
superintendent  r^^iatrar  would  be  £4,  so  that  the 
sum  of  £44  would  be  expended  to  ascertain  the 
average  of  the  union.  Now  as  there  would  be 
warealy  30,000  acres  of  corn  in  the  aMumed  aiia, 
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in  BBf  wufm,  aB4  M  ibe  gnmhnd  cropg  would 
Bot  have  to  be  valued^  the  valuator  might  very 
eanljr  ibrm  baa  eatimata  in  ten  days— eight  for  the 
new,  and  two  6>r  the  calculatioo ;  thia,  at  three 
guineas  jier  day,  woidd  amount  to  £31  lOa. ;  or  if  ap 
additional  allowasce  were  made  for  axpeaaaa,  it 
frould  still  ba  within  fiie  aum  chaiged  for  the  anu- 
mentora,  and  aupply  an  impartial,  clear,  and  accu- 
nte  estimate  of  produce,  on  which  to  baee  any 
BM8DK  which  might  be  required  for  the  aa(aty 
or  advttitage  of  the  community  in  timea  of 
scarcity. 

A  measure  of  thia  kind  would  be  in  eyary  rea|>act 
uDobjeetioDable  s— it  would  silence  opposition,  be- 
caase  it  would  be  preciaely  the  kind  of  enquiry  to 
vfaich  moat  of  the  Carmera  living  have  h^ea  aub- 
jeded  from  time  to  time,  till  the  tithes  were  com- 
moted, and  to  which  they  are  constantly  liable  on 
Iftring  or  entering  on  a  farm ;  and  it  is  too  reason- 
able and  sound  for  any  person  of  common  sense 
being  likely  to  oppose  it,  merely  because  it  is  put- 


ting government  in  the  posaeaaion  of  accurate  in- 
formation, when  the  question  of  providing  food  fior 
upwards  of  20  millions  of  our  population  becomes 
an  element  in  deciding  the  measures  of  a  paternal 
government.  The  cultivators  themselves  may 
derive  advantage  from  it,  but  injury  they  cannot. 

I  trust  that  an  humble  farmer  thus  expressing 
the  feelings  of  himself  and  his  class  to  your  Lord- 
ship, will  not  be  taken  amiss.  The  interest  you 
take  in  agricultural  matters,  and  the  fact  of  your 
being  a  Yorkahireman,  have  induced  me  to  address 
your  Lordship,  in  preference  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade — assured,  however,  that  the 
hints,  so  far  as  they  are  practical  and  useful,  will 
be  received  with  candour  and  forbearance,  even 
though  emanating  from  so  obscure  an  individual  as 
myself.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Matthew  M.  Milburn. 

Sotoerby,  near  Thirsk, 


THE     UPTON      DRAINING     TOOL. 


SiR,->I  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a  draiBing  tool,  novd  both  in  form  and  in  its 
pripdpla  of  aetkm,  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  ra- 
sidiag  in  thia  neighbourhood.  As  it  appears 
likely  to  prove  useful  for  deep  draining  in  clay 
soils,  and  to  be  attended  with  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  coat  of  labour,  a  description  of  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  in  digging  deep  drains,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  make  the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  considerably 
wider  than  ia  required  for  the  cylindrical  pipe  to  be 
laid  at  the  bottom ;  and  this  occasions  a  waste  of 
labour  both  in  excavating  and  returning  a  larger 
quantity  of  earth  than  is  absolutely  needful. 

The  tools  used  for  excavating  the  drain  are  of 
two  different  classes ;  they  are  either  flat  or  curved. 
In  the  actual  use  of  the  flat  instrument,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  workman  inserts  his  tool  thrice  into 
the  ground  before  he  can  remove  the  spit  of  earth ; 
^  thrust  on  each  side  separates  the  spit  laterally, 
^nd  the  last  thrust  detaches  it  at  the  bottom. 
Great  force  would  be  required  to  tear  the  spit  of 
earth  from  its  place  without  previously  detaching 
it  at  the  aidea,  The  acoop  or  curved  tool  is  in- 
tended to  obviate  this  necessity,  but  is  not  found 
to  do  so  effectually  in  practice ;  the  spit  of  earth  is 
^01  not  completely  separated  at  the  sides,  and  must 
either  be  torn  away  or  detached  by  side  thrusts. 


It  haa  been  well  shown  that/rtc/ioit  is  the  great 
and  main  antagonist  which  an  agricultural  tool  has 
to  overcome;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  resist- 
ance offered  when  an  ordinary  draining  tool  is 
thrust  into  the  ground  is  very  great.  My  friend 
found  reason  to  conclude  that  this  resistance  would 
be  very  materially  diminished  if  the  spit  could  be 
entirely  detached  as  the  tool  descended.  He  de- 
cided, therefore,  on  the  trial  of  a  tool  with  two 
sides  united  together  at  the  back,  so  that  its  section 
would  be  like  the  letter  V.  Considering,  alao,  that 
if  spits  in  the  form  of  equilateral  prisms  could  be 
taken  out  the  drain  would  be  most  readily  exca- 
vated, the  angle  between  the  sides  was  fixed  at  60^ 
— the  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

The  advantagea  of  the  new  tool  are — the  ease 
with  which  a  considerable  depth  ia  obtained  at  one 
thrust,  and  the  small  quantity  of  earth  required  to 
ba  excavated  and  filled  in.  It  is  clear  that  the  man- 
ner of  uaing  this  tool  is  equally  peculiar  with  ita 
form. 

Of  the  accompanying  figurea.  No.  1  ahows  (in 
ground  plan)  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  flat 
tool  ia  uaed  in  practice,  the  black  Unas  indicating 
the  place  on  the  surface  where  the  spade  is  to  be 
ii^aertad :  No.  3  ahowa  the  aama  for  the  acoop  or 
curved  iuatrumant;  No.  3  shows  the  manner  of 
using  the  new  tool  above  described,  and  of  which  a 
drawing  ia  also  given. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  in  thrnsting  in  the 
tool,  the  right  side  must  be  kept  flat  against  the 
r^kt  side  of  the  drain ;  and  when  this  spit  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  next  thrust  ia  made,  the  l^t  side  of 
the  tool  must  be  kept  against  the  l^  side  of  the 
drain,  and  so  on  alternately. 

The  black  line  (V)  shows,  as  before,  the  mark 
made  on  the  surface  by  thrusting  the  tool  into  the 
ground;  A  indicates  the  position  of  the  handle; 
the  spits  of  earth  marked  out  on  the  surface  are 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  remored.  The  Uade  of  the  tool  is  from  IS 
inches  in  length  by  4  in  breadth  to  34  inches  by  3 
or  2,  and  the  length  of  the  handle  2  feet  6  inches 
to  4  feet  6  inches,  a  is  a  [nece  of  iron  fixed  by  a 
wedge  as  a  rest  for  the  foot  in  driving  the  tool  into 
'  the  ground. 

In  B  district  comparatively  free  tcom  stone*,  my 
friend  was  led  to  the  invention  by  the  wish  to  ob- 


viate the  disadvantagea  described  when  he  hsd  oc- 
casion to  drain,  and  he  has  availed  himself  (o  Mine 
extent  of  the  fscilities  and  economy  which  it 
offered.  The  success  of  the  tool  appeared  to  me  re- 
markable. When  the  drain  is  once  begun,  the  k- 
sistance  offered  to  the  descent  of  the  tool  is  com- 
paratively small ;  the  friction  ia  confined  to^the  fint 
few  inches,  and  above  that,  even  after  coneiderable 
use,  the  yatniBh  remained  on  several  of  the  toola 
which  I  examined ;  this  ariaea  firom  the  apit  bang 
wholly  detached  as  the  tool  descends,  so  that  there 
is  no  presaure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tool.  A 
little  dexterity  is  required  in  keeping  the  tool  pro- 
perly along  the  side  of  the  dnun,  alao  in  withdraw- 
ing the  spit  which  has  been  cut  out.  On  the  latter 
account,  it  will  not  do  to  drive  the  tool  atiaight 
down ;  it  must,  as  usual,  be  inclined  ai  ia  found 
convenient. 

It  is  well  to  make  use  of  two  or  more  sites  of 
the  tool.  Of  these,  the  first  and  largest  takes  out 
about  18  inches  of  earth ;  and  when  the  drsin  hi 
been  excavated  so  deep,  a  smaller  tool  (which  ii 
usually  made  longer]  will  complete  it  to  a  total 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  aeeing  a  dnun,  only  4}  inches  wide  at  the  lop, 
3  at  the  bottom,  and  G  feet  deep,  excavated  with 
ease  by  a  boy  of  sixteen  with  these  tools ;  the  sail 
was  a  stiff  loam. 

On  account  of  the  diminished  reaistaoce,  the 
great  lite  and  weight  of  most  draining  tools  is  rta< 
dered  no  longer  necesaary,  and  the  handles  may  be 
much  lighter. 

The  value  of  the  principle  of  .avoiding  a/tir-rt- 
tittance  by  detaching  the  spit  as  the  tool  movet  on 
may  be  illustrated  by  attempting  to  thrust  this  tool 
the  unmoved  soil  before  an  opening  has  beta 
made  for  it  to  work  in ;  a  strong  man  cannot  force 
it  more  than  a  few  inches  into  the  ground.  Iliie 
principle  is  worthy  of  consideraUon  in  the  case  of 
other  agricultural  imatruments.  The  frequent  pTa^ 
tice  of  rimning  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  sevenl 
inches  beyond  the  coulter  appears  to  riolate  it,  u 
it  has  to  force  its  own  way  through  the  unmoved 
flobaoil.  I  may  mention  that  in  some  very  excel- 
lent ploughs  which  I  re  cently  examined,  near  Im- 
mune, in  Siritierland  (where  the  form  oF  Ibe 
mould-board  showed  the  attention  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  them),  the  point  of  the  share  was  ov 
inch  behind  the  point  of  the  coulter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Keyniham,  3omersel$hirt, 


A.  MlLWARD. 
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BAKEWELL  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  *'  Bakewell  Farmers'  Qab/' 
hM  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of  October— present, 
Mr.  Gardom,  Chairman;  Mr.  L.  Famiss,  Secre- 
tary; Messrs.  Greaves,  White,  Walters,  P.  Fumiss, 
Mower,  Gregory,  Bagshaw,  &c. — 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  L.  Fumiss  to 
introduce  the  subject  for  discussion : 

Mr.  FuRNiss  said :  The  subject  appointed  for 
discossion,  which  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  the  club,  is  one  in  which  the  cattle 
Iffecder  is  deeply  interested;  namely,  "The  best 
and  most  economical  system  of  feeding  cattle 
during  the  winter  months."  In  the  first  place, 
I  beg  to  digress  a  little  from  the  subject  under 
notice,  in  making  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
qoa&ty  of  stock  which  the  farmer  should  possess. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
niccess  of  the  breeder  that  his  stock  should  be  of 
good  quality.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  there 
is  one  circumstance  more  than  another  in  the 
routine  of  farming  which  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the 
^er,  it  is  maintaining  on  his  farm  an  inferior 
stock  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  stating  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
cattle  feeding,  I  purpose  dividing  the  cattle  on  the 
£um  into  classes,  beginning  with 

Class  1.  The  weaned  or  rearing  Calves,— Fvrat 
veek  after  birth,  give  4  quarts  of  the  mother's  milk 
per  day,  3  pints  in  the  morning,  2  pints  at  mid-day, 
and  3  pints  in  the  evening.  Give  the  same  quantity 
of  new  milk  the  second  week,  per  day,  in  two  equal 
proportions,  morning  and  evening.  The  third  and 
^naih  week  thequantity  of  new  milk  to  be  increased  to 
6  quarts  per  day.  The  next  four  weeks  the  calf  to  have 
6  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  per  day,  with  an  addition 
of  2  quarts  of  linseed  gruel  made  from  the  best 
q^ty  of  ground  linseed  cake.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  until  the  calf  is  twelve  weeks  old,  the 
ikiouned  milk  may  be  diminished  to  3  quarts  per 
^J,  the  quantity  of  linseed  gruel  increased  to  5 
quarts  per  day,  that  the  calf  shall  not  have  less  than 
4  quarts  at  each  end  of  the  day.  When  twelve  weeks 
old  the  calf  to  be  weaned ;  hay,  &c.,  may  be  given 
to  the  calf  when  four  or  five  weeks  old.  After 
^^caning  to  be  fed  on  hay,  mangold  wurtzel,  and 
Swede  turnips,  with  a  small  quantity  of  linseed  cake, 
say  half  a  pound  per  day,  which  will  maintain  the 
^oimal  in  a  thriving  condition  until  turned  out  to 
grass. 

CSass  2.  The  year-old  Calves.— -ThiB  class  to  have 
imtable  boilding  in  which  to  feed  and  lodge ;  to 


have  access  to  the  same  early  in  October.  The 
proper  feeding  of  these  animals,  at  this  period  of 
their  existence,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
farmer  is  apt  to  imagine ;  if  well  supported  the  re- 
sult will  be  improvement  in  their  natural  constitu- 
tion, and  the  animals'  bulk  and  proportions  fully 
developed.  A  result  the  reverse  will  take  place  if 
improperly  fed,  constitution  enfeebled,  stinted  in 
their  growth,  and  consequently,  when  brought  to 
market,  of  much  less  value.  The  food  I  would  re- 
commend is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  hay,  with 
one  pound  of  linseed  cake  per  day  to  each  calf :  if 
straw  be  given  instead  of  hay,  allow  a  supply  of 
yellow  or  Swede  turnips,  not  omitting  to  give  the 
cake. 

Class  3.  Tke  two-year-old  Steers  and  Heifers, 
which  are  expected  to  consume  the  coarsest  food 
on  the  farm,  namely,  the  straw ;  which,  of  itself,  is 
not  sufficiently  nutritious ;  in  addition,  give  2  pecks 
of  yellow  turnips,  with  one  pound  of  cake,  to  each 
beast  per  day,  to  go  out  in  the  fields  on  fine  days. 
If  no  turnips  are  given,  allow  two  pound  of  cake  to 
each  beast  per  day.  I  would  recommend  that  this 
class  be  tied  in  sheds  open  behind,  having  mangers 
in  which  to  eat  their  food ;  thereby  each  beast  would 
get  its  due  proportion  thereof,  at  the  same  time 
being  properly  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

Class  4.  The  three-year-old  Heifers  and  Steers  I 
would  have  maintained  somewhat  better  than  the 
two-year-olds;  the  heifers  supposed  to  be  incalved 
(the  steers  I  shall  class  with  the  stall-fed  cattle) ;  the 
incalved  heifers  to  feed  upon  straw  until  a  month 
of  calving,  with  4  pecks  of  yellow  turnip  and  2 
pounds  of  cake  per  day  to  each  beast.  When 
within  the  specified  time  of  calving,  give  hay  instead 
of  straw,  with  2  pecks  of  turnips,  giving  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  cake  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
tied  in  sheds  open  behind,  as  recommended  in 
class  3,  until  near  calving. 

Class  5.  The  Cows  giving  milk. — Give  to  this 
class  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutritious  food :  hay  alone 
is  not  sufficientiy  nutritious  for  the  new  calved 
cow.  Cabbage  will  be  a  good  addition ;  two  pecks 
of  turnips  per  day — ^more  would  give  the  milk  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  Mangold  wurtzel  is  an  excellent 
vegetable  for  producing  milk;  give  likewise 
ground  oats,  with  an  admixture  of  bran ;  add  to 
which  a  littie  bean-flour,  which  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent, not  only  for  producing  milk  and  butter, 
but  for  maintaining  the  cow  in  good  condition. 
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By  all  means  see  that  the  milk  cow  is  properly 
housed  and  kept  warm,  otherwise  much  valuable 
food  will  be  expended  for  another  purpose  than  in 
the  production  of  milk  &c.  Cows  that  have  been 
giving  milk  for  a  length  of  time  do  not  require  such 
high  feeding,  but  may  be  maintained  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  heifers  in  class  4,  Do  not  give  less 
nutritious  food  to  the  cow  because  she  is  dry  for 
calving  (condition  being  highly  essential  at  the  time 
of  calving),  otherwise  the  cow  for  the  dairy  will  fail 
to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  for  that 
season. 

Class  6.  The  Cattle  intended  for  stall  feeding, — 
In  this  class  I  would  include,  as  before  stated,  the 
three-year-old  steers,  they  having  arrived  at  an  age 
when  they  should  be  grazed  for  the  butcher.  All 
cattle  intended  to  be  fattened  during  the  winter 
months  to  be  housed  at  the  commencement  of 
November,  in  sheds  open  behind,  or  cow  houses, 
as  most  convenient.  Food  best  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing beef :  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  give  the  commoner  sort  of  turnips,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  yellow  and  Swede  turnip,  the 
Swede  turnip  to  be  principally  relied  on ;  in  addi- 
tion to  hay  or  straw,  give  ground  oats,  barley  flour, 
bean  flour,  and  linseed  cake;  be  sure  to  give 
variety  of  food.  The  quantity  to  be  given  to  each 
beast  win  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  must 
be  regulated  at  the  discretion  of  the  grazier.  Other 
most  essential  points  to  be  attended  to  are  cleanli- 
ness, warmth,  and  regular  feeding.  Give  the  first 
meal,  to  consist  of  sliced  turnips,  by  six  o'clock  in 


the  morning.  At  nine  o'clock  give  each  beast  iti 
feed  of  corn  or  cake ;  at  one  the  turnips  to  be  re- 
peated ;  at  5  o'clock  the  feed  of  com  &c.  to  be  re- 
peated ;  the  night  meal  to  consist  of  hay  or  strawj 
hay  preferable,  especially  if  made  from  the  artificial 
grasses.  A  system  of  stall-feeding  cattle  has  been 
practised  of  late  by  several  eminent  graziers,  and  it 
is  said  with  great  success,  giving  to  each  beast  one 
pound  of  linseed  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
about  ii  gallons  of  water ;  added  to  this  2  or  3  lbs.  •! 
ground  corn  to  5  lbs.  of  cut  chaff,  this  quantity 
given  to  each  beast  twice  a  day. 

In  the  remarks  that  I  have  made  I  have  kept  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  side  of  economy,  so  as  to 
be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  cattle,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  well-being  of  the  cattle 
depends  the  success  of  the  breeders  and  graziers. 
I  have  likewise,  as  much  as  possible,  economised 
the  hay  produce  of  the  farm,  knowing  it  to  be  in 
expensive  crop,  and  to  the  farmer's  interest  to  avoid 
growing  it  to  a  great  extent.  The  green  crop 
system  I  would  reconunend  the  farmer  to  carry  out 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent ;  by  so  doing  he  will 
be  enabled  to  maintain  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  stock  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Fumiss  having  closed  his  remarks,  none  of 
the  members  present  appeared  disposed  to  say  much 
on  the  subject,  except  to  signify  their  approval  of 
what  had  been  said. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting :  The  best  and  most 
economical  mode  of  keeping  farm  horses  through- 
out the  year ;  by  Mr.  Greaves. 


ON    SMUT   IN   WHEAT. 

TO  THE    EDITOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 


Sir,-— At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
wheat  seed  time,  I  received  a  circular  from  H. 
Down,  Chemist,  Wdbwm,  or  one  of  his  agents, 
dtrongly  reconuneiiding  Down's  Farmer's  Friend, 
as  a  certain  remedy  for  the  smut  in  wheat,  also  a 
prerefltive  to  the  ravages  of  the  slug,  grub,  and 
wireworm ;  and  containing  also  upwards  of  forty 
letters  and  testimonials  from  somtf  of  the  first  prac- 
tical farmers  of  the  day. 

My  clover  land  this  year  being  very  much  in- 
fested with  the!  slug,  I  was  induced  to  pnrchase  a 
quantity  of  the  "  Farmer's  Friend,'*  iind  prepared 
some  trheflt  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  circular;  but  before  sowing  it  I  thonght  it 
Would  be  wise  to  ascertain,  if  (iiossihle,  how  far  lUk 
palatable  the  wheat  was  rendered  by  the  said  pre- 
paration. Accordingly  I  took  some  of  the  wheat, 
attd  seaiCtered  along  the  seam  boflwecttt  the  farrows, 


and  carefully  covered  it  with  a  board,  to  prevent 
the  birds  or  mice  getting  to  H,  and  left  it  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  on  tnmiiig  up  the  board 
I  fciund  a  great  quantity  of  slugs  feeding  upon  it, 
M>d  a  great  deal  of  the  com  completely  eaten,  and 
almost  every  grain  sufficiently  eaten  to  destroy 
vegetation,  the  slugs  apparently  none  Hhs 
worse. 

It  may  be  a  remedy  to  a  certain  degree  agaiost 
the  smut  in  wheat ;  hut  as  to  its  being  a  preven- 
tive to  the  ravages  of  the  slug  and  t^ireworm  the 
above  experhnent  affords  a  sufficient  proof  of  tbe 
fallacy  of  (ht  statement. 

I  htfve  found  by  many  years'  experience  that  it  is 
entii'dy  the  fermer^s  otm  finxh,  who  grows  smiA  id- 
stead  of  good  wheat.  The  general  practice  in  the 
Heighboiirhdod  in  which  I  live  is  t6  ifse  qmck-fime 
hAjb^  in  bc/SHog  watef^  hk  the  Mmer  mamter  as 
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nix  iMr  litae-nnghi  and  abo«t  the  same 
coosifllencyi  applied  to  the  wheal  bcnMog  hot. 

Thk  Md0S. 
Shoot  four  bushelfi  of  whcjat  on  a  brick  floor; 
one  man  pours  the  mixture  an  the  heap,  another 
quickly  turns  it  over  until  it  is  completely  saturated, 
disn  proceed  ^h  other  portions,  until  a  sufficient 
^antity  ia  prepared.  This  shotild  be  done  at  least 
three  veeka  before  sowing ;  but  the  general  prac- 
tice here  ia  to  sow  the  wheat  the  following  day, 
coaseqaently  the  dressing  proves  ineffectual,  of 
▼hich  I  had  a  convincing  proof  some  years  ago. 
I  limed  a  quantity  of  wheat,  intending  the  whole  to 
be  sown  the  next  day ;  but  owing  to  a  heavy  rain 
coming  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  only  part  of  it 
vas  sown :  the  remainder  was  sown  three  weeks 
after.  At  harvest  I  found  the  wheat  sown  the  day 
after  it  was  dressed  produced  a  great  deal  of  smut : 
that  which  grew  from  that  dressed  three  weeks  be- 
fore sown  was  perfectly  free  of  smut.     Such  being 


the  ease,  I  was  indaeed  the  next  autumn  to  try  the 
following  experiments : 

I  proeured  a  sample  of  Une  wheat,  also  a  qoati- 
tity  of  amat-bdls,  nd  rubbed  them  together  ii&t9 
completely  bh^k ;  I  then  divided  it  into  three  eqttal 
parts.  The  &irs%  was  sown  without  any  preparatfon. 
Second^  hhied  as  above,  and  sown  tbe  next  day. 
Third,  dressed  in  the  same  way^  and  sown  three 
weeks  after.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  during 
the  following  year  to  mdrk  the  result,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

First. — About  four-fifths  of  this  was  smut. 
Second. — Almost  the  same  in  every  respect  as 
the  first. 
Third. — Completely  free  of  smut. 

Should  you  consider  this  worthy  your  notice, 
I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  it  in  your 
Journal. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c„ 

A  NOBTHAHPTONSHIRE   FaBMSR. 


ON    THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    DIBBLING     IN   SOWING. 

BY  A   MEMBER  OF  THE   BOYAL  AORIGULTURAL   SOCIBtY. 


The  practice  of  dibbKng  wheat  has  been  carried 
on  from  time  immemorial  in  the  eastern  cotmties  of 
England  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  having  Hved 
in  the  district,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  opinion  of 
the  farmers  of  that  part  of  tiie  country,  respecting 
the  utility  of  tlte  praotiee^ 

In  the  first  pbce  we  shall  consider  the  relative 
advantages  of  dibbling  grain  in  comparison  with 
other  methods.    Broadcast  sowing  was  the  ancient 
and,  until  the  last  few  years,  the  most  prevalent 
way  of  depositing  the  seed :  but  this  manner  Of 
sowing  has  many  objections;  for,  however  evenly  the 
seed  is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  tiiere 
wiH  ahnqrs  be  an  inequality  m  the  depth  at  which 
tbe  seed  ia  deposited  }  this  equality  of  depth  cannot 
be  secured  by  broadcast  sowing,  or  by  the  harrow- 
ing which  follows  thai  operation.      Consequently 
tW  seed,  lying  at  several  depths  in  the  soil,  will 
▼egetate  at  (Mereoit  periods ;  and  the  crop  will  not 
only  be  unequal  in  its  growth,  but  those  phmts  which 
^re  had  am  nalsvowrahle  vegetation,  from  the 
seed  being  exposed  on  the  surface,  or  from  being 
imbedded  deep  in  the  soil,  will  have  acquired  a 
feeble  habit  of  growth,  from  which  they  will  be 
some  time  in  recovering.    Broadcast  sowing  also 
frequentiy  occasions  a  great  loss  of  grain ;  for  as 
some  quantity  is  scattered  about  on  the  surface,  it 
either  does  not  vegetate  at  all,  or  very  imperfecUy,  or 
>8  eaten  by  birds  and  other  vermin.    However,  after 


all,  the  greatest  objection  is  the  utter  impossibility 
of  pulverizing  the  land,  or  clearing  it  of  weeds :  in 
consequence  of  this,  broadcast  sowing  has  been  su- 
perseded by  drilling  and  dibbling. 

Drilling  possesses  very  great  advantages;  the 
seed  being  planted  in  rows,  admits  the  pulverization 
and  loosening  of  ^the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  which  at  the  same  time  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  cultivated  plant,  and  destroys  weeds.  Though 
drilling  is  vastiy  superior  to  sowing  by  hand,  yet 
the  crowding  together  of  grain  crops  in  rows  cannot 
develop  their  full  vegetative  power,  for  this  ob- 
vious reason :  the  air,  instead  of  having  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  will  only  gain  perfect  access  on 
two  of  its  sides ;  and  the  roots  in  like  manner  will 
only  have  room  to  extend  in  a  lateral  direction. 

ThefoUowing  will  be  some  of  the  advantage? 
possessed  by  dibbling  i  the  roota  sprsad  and  the 
plant  tillers  in  every  direction }  the  roots  have  a 
good  hold  of  the  soil,  ftnd  aa  these  derive  plenty  of 
nourishment  the  phmt  is  developed  in  its  greatest 
perfeetioa ;  and  from  the  room  the  com  has  to  tiller^ 
a  saving  of  the  quantity  of  seed^  sown  is  effected. 
The  small  squares  of  land  occupied  by  each  bunch 
of  grain  will  admit  the  hand-hoe  to  be  used  com- 
pletely round  the  plant,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  bunches  of  grain,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  may  be  cut  by  the  hoe. 

The  custom  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  been 
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accustomed  is  to  plant  wheat  on  one  year's  clover  or 
seeds.  In  ploughing  up  the  clover  layer,  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  furrows  laid  flat,  and  of  as  regu- 
lar a  size  as  possible.  Two  rows  of  holes  are  gene- 
rally made  on  each  furrow  slice,  by  a  man  who 
uses  two  dibbles ;  walking  backwards,  and  giving 
the  instruments  a  twist  as  he  makes  the  holes — ^the 
twisting  motion  prevents  the  holes  filling  up  when 
the  dibble  is  withdrawn.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  place  the  two  rows  near  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  furrow  slice,  so  that  the  wheat  has  a  firm  bed 
to  grow  in,  while  a  wider  space  is  left  for  weeding. 
It  is  found  that  where  wheat  is  planted  after  seeds, 
the  weeds  and  grass  grows  chiefly  at  the  edges  of 
the  furrows,  so  that  this  part  requires  the  most  hoe- 
ing, which  cannot  be  given  it  if  that  part  of  the  soil 
is  occupied  by  the  crop.  A  single  row  of  holes 
is  sometimes  placed  on  a  narrow  furrow  slice ;  and 
on  rich  land,  this  method  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  may  be  beneficial.  When  two 
rows  of  holes  occupy  each  furrow,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  is  about  five  inches,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  holes  in  the  rows  from  three  to  five 
inches.  To  cover -in  the  seed  the  land  will  require 
a  light  harrowing;  this  is  often  done  with  bush 
harrows,  and  even  hand  raking  has  occasionally 
been  resorted  to.  When  the  latter  practice  is  adopted 
the  trampling  the  land  with  horses  wiU  be  prevented. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  advantages  of 
dibbling,  independent  of  having  the  seed  distributed 
at  equal  distances,  so  that  the  crop  grows  in  small 
bunches ;  a  perfect  consolidation  of  the  soil  is  se- 
cured by  the  trampling  of  the  persons  employed — 
this  on  soils  of  a  loose  nature,  on  which  the  wheat 
crop  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  action  of 
frost,  and  on  land  where  wire-worm  exists,  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

The  cost  of  dibbling  wheat  by  hand,  day-wages 
being  Is.  8d.  for  an  able  man,  is  from  7s.  to  88.  for 
two  rows  on  a  furrow,  and  about  5s.  per  acre  when 
one  row  on  each  furrow.  A  man  used  to  the  work 
will  dibble  nearly  half  an  acre  in  a  day,  and  find 
employment  for  three  boys  or  girls  dropping  the 
seed* 

I  have  thus  in  a  cursory  manner  mentioned  some 
of  the  advantages  attending  the  practice  of  hand 
dibbling,  as  this  is  the  method  usually  practised. 
But  we  have,  among  many  other  improvements  in 
agricultural  machines,  some  for  the  process  of  dib- 


bling, and  which  in  all  probability  will  in  a  sbor 
time  be  as  common  as  the  drill.  The  drop  drill, 
which  is  a  modified  form  of  dibbling,  is  of  great 
service  in  economising  the  use  of  expensive  ferti- 
lisers; for  as  the  manure  is  dropped  in  a  small 
quantity  immediately  under  the  seed,  a  proportion- 
ately small  quantity  will  produce  an  equal  effect  in 
the  quick  development  of  the  young  plant,  and  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  if  a  large  quantity  had 
been  sown  or  drilled  over  the  surface.  The  plant- 
ing by  the  drop  drill  applies  more  particularly  to 
turnip  sowing;  as  not  only  will  the  quantity  of  the 
manure  be  economised,  but  the  turnips  will  be 
planted  at  the  proper  intervals,  and  will  therefore 
merely  require  singling  out  by  the  hand. 

The  following  is  an  experiment  inserted  in  Mr. 
E.  Roberts'  prize  essay  on  the  Management  of 
Wheat : — ''  In  order  to  show  the  tillering  properties 
of  wheat  when  dibbled,  I  planted  several  varieties  in 
1843,  of  which  the  following  is  a  memorandum ;  the 
result  sufficiently  shows  that  plants  of  dibbled  wheat 
will  multiply  to  a  very  great  extent.  October,  1S43| 
planted  30  g^ndns  of  six  varieties  of  wheat,  with  a 
view  of  testing  their  tiUering  properties,  as  well  as 
their  time  of  coming  to  maturity.  The  wheat  being 
dibbled  one  grain  in  each  hole  at  equal  depths  and 
distances,  the  intervals  being  ten  inches  by  four 
inches.  The  following  table  will  show  the  result 
of  the  experiment : — 


Variety  of  Wheat. 


Belle- vue  Talavera,  white 


Marygold,  red 


Spanish  Talavera,  white 


Spalding's  Prolific,  red 
Jonas's  Seedling,  white 


Shirriff^sHopetoun  white 


a 

n  8 

p«te 

OCO 

o 


26 


26 
26 


27 


26 


25 


i 


June  3 


June  14 


June  8 

203 

7.8 

June  14 

155 

5.9 

June  12 

168 

6.4 

June  12 


e 

8 


a 

0 


234 


134 


►  is 


9. 


5.1 


1^1  i  7.6 


The  experiment  was  made  on  a  loamy  garden  soil. 
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ON    THE   ADVANTAGES   OF   BREAKING   UP   GRASS   LAND. 

BY   A  MKMBBR  OP   THB    ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  breaking  up  grass  land  will,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, be  a  scarce  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  of  em- 
ployment to  the  labourer,  of  improvement  to  the 
landowner's  property,  as  well  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  larger  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  public  This  is  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
permanent  pasture ;  yet  I  think,  if  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  the  bringing  arable  land  into  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  capable, 
there  would  hardly  be  a  need  of  permanent  pasture 
at  all;  but  as  circumstances  are  not  always  favour- 
able, I  shall  proceed  to  show  the  causes  why 
breaking  up  grass  cannot  be  adopted  by  all 
farmers. 

Iq  the  first  place,  the  tenant  is  often  fettered  by 
stringent  covenants,  which  confine  him  to  a  certain 
course  of  husbandry,  and  do  not  allow  him  the 
rij^ht  of  breaking  up  grass  land ;  and  secondly,  a 
want  of  capital  wiU  often  render  the  farmer  unable 
to  cultivate  the  new  land  to  the  best  advantage. 
From  a  want  of  this,  the  farmer  is  perhaps  obliged 
to  take  a  succession  of  com  crops  without  manure ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  once-fertile  tract  of  meadow 
becomes  a  barren  waste  of  arable  soil,  barely  pay- 
ing for  cropping ;  or  should  it  be  again  laid  down, 
it  will  take  many  years  of  rest  to  recover,  by  a  fresh 
accttmuhtion  of  organic  matter,  its  former  state  of 
productiveness.  It  is  not,  therefore,  much  to  be 
wondered  that  when  grass  land  is  brought  into 
tillage,  and  scourged  by  frequent  cropping  and 
bad  management,  many  landlords  have  put  their 
veto  upon  the  practice  altogether.  But  when  land 
is  broken  up  by  an  occupier  who  has  both  skill 
and  capital,  the  matter  is  far  otherwise :  the  land 
being  judiciously  manured  and  cultivated,  it  %vill 
continue  to  produce  crops  of  com,  roots,  and  grass 
alternately,  which  will  more  amply  repay  the  cost 
of  Canning  than  if  it  had  remained  in  its  former 
state. 

The  cases  in  which  the  breaking  up  grass  cannot 
be  done  with  advantage  are  irrigated  and  water- 
meadows,  and  those  rich  and  fertile  marshes  and 
grazing  grounds  upon  which  so  many  cattle  and 
sheep  are  annually  fattened;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  we  should,  by  the  most  favourable  calcula- 
tion, be  able  to  make  a  larger  return  either  to  the 
tenant  or  landlord.  There  are  also  clay  soils  of 
such  a  tenacious  character,  that  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense is  too  great  for  their  successful  cultivation ; 
and  consequently,  the  cheapest  way  is  to  allow 


them  to  remain  in  pasture ;  or  if  the  land  produces 
rough  and  useless  grasses,  the  land  may  be  broken 
up,  with  a  view  of  laying  down  again  with  better 
and  more  nutritious  varieties.  Land  liable  to  be 
flooded  cannot  be  brought  under  the  plough.  Tbis 
is  also  the  case  with  pastures  abounding  with 
peat ;  and  land  of  a  hilly  nature  can,  of  course, 
more  profitably  be  planted,  or  used  as  sheep-walk. 

The  direct  advantage  uf  grass-land  to  the  la- 
bourer bears  no  comparison  with  arable  land ;  for 
we  shall  find  the  cost  of  labour  on  some  lands  of 
the  former  kind  is  the  mere  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  the  shepherd  or  person  who  tends  the  sheep, 
who  is  the  only  man  employed  on  perhaps  three  or 
four  hundred  acres.  This  applies  to  downs,  open 
heaths,  and  sandy  soils,  used  as  sheep-walks, 
which  very  rarely  receive  any  other  manure  than 
the  droppings  of  the  sheep  fed  thereon. 

Where  cattle  or  sheep  are  pastured  in  small  in- 
closures,  the  cost  of  labour  will  be  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  fences  in  proper  order,  by 
the  cost  of  draining  on  wet  soils,  and  by  carting 
and  spreadmg  manure,  should  any  be  used. 

Grass  mown  for  making  into  hay  will  give  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  labour,  by  the  mowing, 
making  into  hay,  stacking,  and  the  occasional  ma- 
nuring, rolling,  and  harrowing.  In  Suffolk,  grass 
is  mown  and  made  into  hay  at  a  cost  of  4s.  or  Ss. 
per  acre ;  and  the  other  operations  rarely,  if  ever, 
make  up  the  cost  to  15s.  per  acre;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  many  hay-farmers  who  do  not  expend 
near  that  sum  per  acre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  meadow  lands  afford  more  employment 
to  the  labourer.  A  different  plan  of  haymaking  is 
adopted,  and  there  is  altogether  a  more  liberal  sys- 
tem of  management  pursued  in  manuring  and  the 
other  et-ceteras  of  grass  land  farming.* 

Taking  the  produce  of  inferior  meadow-land,  not 
including  downs,  at  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  the 
marketable  value  at  £3  per  ton,  and  the  value  of 
the  aftermath  at  15s.,  it  will  give  a  total  of  £31  5s.  ^ 
per  acre.  The  same  land,  taken  under  the  plough, 
and  cultivated  on  the  four-course  rotation,  would 
produce,  on  an  average,  as  follows : — 

*  From  a  careful  calculation,  founded  upon  data 
derived  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  average  expense  for 
labour,  throughout  England,  upon  arable  land, 
amounts  to  from  five  to  eight  times  as  much  per 
acre  as  that  expended  upon  grass  land. 
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Tarnii)s,  15  tons,  at  lOs 7 

Barley,  9  coomb,  at  168. 1  ^ 

Straw,  1  ton,  at  40s J 

Clover,  U  ton,  at  £4;  and  after- 
math at  20s.  an  acre 6 

Wheat,  7  coomb,  at  258.  \ 
Straw,  li  ton,  at  328.  . .  J 


£    s. 
10 

4 


10 


0 
15 


Total.... £33    9 
Being  an  average  of  £8  per  acre  for  one  year. 

The  expenditure  for  laboar  would,  upon  a  low 
calculation,  amount  to,  per  acre — 

£    8. 

let,  Turnips .  •  • 1     5 

2nd,  Barley    1     3 

3rd,  Clover    , Oil 

4th,  Wheat   114 

In  describing  the  manner  of  breaking-up  and 
tilling  grass-land,  I  shall  divide  my  subject  into 
three  heads  j  namely,  down  lands,  cold  pastures, 
and  good  meadow  or  grazing  ground. 

1.  Down  lands, — Under  this  bead  I  shall  allude 
to  those  soils  that  chiefly  occur  on  the  chalk  and 
limestone  formations,  where  they  are  often  found 
in  extensive  tracts  of  sheep  walk ;  these  occur  upon 
the  downs  of  the  south  of  England,  the  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  heaths  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  also  upon  the  limestone  forma- 
tions of  Gloucestershire,  and  many  other  counties. 
Where  the  calcareous  matter  is  doee  to  the  surface, 
the  produce  in  grmss  is  short  and  of  sbw  growth, 
though  sheep  thrive  well  upon  the  herbage;  and  as 
the  life  they  lead  approaches  towards  their  natural 
habits,  they  are  comparativdly  hardy  and  free  from 
disease. 

These  tracts  include  some  of  the  most  naturally 
barren  land  in  the  kingdom,  produce  a  scanty 
covering  of  turf,  overrun  with  furze,  ling,  and 
brakes ;  in  some  parts,  as  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
the  soil  is  often  of  so  fine  and  loose  a  texture,  as  to 
be  blown  and  drifted  into  heaps  in  the  manner  of 
snow,  by  high  winds.  The  greater  part  of  such 
lands  formerly  produced  but  a  nominal  rent  to 
their  owner,  a  scanty  supply  of  grass  to  the  flock- 
master  and  occupier,  and  but  a  few  fune,  and  no 
employment  worth  speaking  of  to  the  kbounr. 
The  benefitjhe  public  derived  fifom  these  kads,  m 
their  unbroken  state,  must  have  been  triflhig. 
However,  some  of  these— 4n  Lincdnshire  and  Nor- 
folk, for  instance—now  grow  as  fine  crops  of  turnip 
and  com  as  any  in  England;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  many  pkces,  there  is  stiU  room  lor 
improvement. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered,  in  breaking  up 
the  very  light  and  exposed  pasture,  is  to  afford 


shelter  from  high  winds,  which  are  a  great  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  the  farmer ;  for  if  his  fields  are 
unprotected,  the  chances  are  very  bad  for  obtadn- 
ing  the  means  of  improvement  by  a  turnip  crop. 
For  upon  a  blowing  sand  in  a  mndy  season  there 
will  be  a  difiknlty  in  getting  a  plant :  the  sand  is 
then  blown  so  that  some  of  the  seed  is  dther  blown 
with  the  soil  or  exposed  on  tilie  surface,  and  some 
covered  too  deep  for  it  ever  to  vegetate,  llie 
blowing  sand  al^  does  much  damage  to  other 
crops. 

Belts  for  shelter  are  nsndly  formed  of  Scotch 
firs,  and  these  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended,  though  for  timber  they  are  of  little 
value.  Banks  faced  with  turf  are  sometimes  raised 
to  form  enclosures :  upon  these,  fiirze  or  Scotch 
firs  may  be  planted,  and  thus  form  an  additional 
shelter. 

We  shall  now  proceed  in  bringing  the  land  into 
tillage.  If  the  soil  is  covered  with  fnrse  or  heath, 
the  general  practice  is  to  get  rid  of  these  by  stab- 
bing them  up,  and  burning  on  the  spot;  the  land 
certsdnly  derives  benefit  from  the  ashes,  but  the 
furse  might  be  more  profitably  ^sposed  of  for  the 
purpose  of  fuel.  On  calcareous  sdls  covered  with 
a  fair  quantity  of  turf  or  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
paring  and  burning  may  next  be  resorted  to ;  but 
if  the  soil  consists  principally  of  sand,  with  a  thin 
surface  of  turf,  I  would  not  recommend  it.  By 
paring  and  bummg  a  thin  sandy  soU,  we  shaD 
lessen  that  which  already  exists  in  a  small  propor- 
tion—the organic  or  combustible  part  of  the  soO, 
consisting  of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, accmmilated  by  the  decay  of  the  grass  and 
by  the  droppings  of  sheep.  In  aQ  soils  organic 
matter  is  found  in  a  less  or  greater  degree;  and 
being  the  combustible  portion  of  the  soil,  it  is  in 
some  measure  consumed  by  the  process  of  burn- 
ing; and  it  cannot  but  be  productive  of  in  effects 
where  it  exists  only  in  a  small  proportion  U>  the 
inorganic  or  incombustible  portion.  And  again, 
the  expense  of  paring  and  burning  can  hardly  be 
repaid  on  very  light  sandy  land ;  and  therefore)  I 
should  imagine,  the  best  way  of  bringing  soch  land 
into  cultivation  is  simply  by  the  plough :  if  roots 
abound,  the  first  time  of  pbughing  will  be  a 
troublesome  operation ;  and  it  win  regmre  the  at- 
tendance of  a  man  or  two,  to  remove  them  as  the 
plough  proceeds.  Hie  ploughing  is  best  done 
in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter;  for,  by  ex' 
posure  to  the  frost,  the  land  wOl  work  better  in  the 
spring  than  when  freshly  broken  up ;  it  may  thin 
be  dther  sown  with  oats,  turnips,  or  coleseed,  to 
whichever  the  land  is  best  suited.  If  we  begin 
with  oats,  turnips  may  foHow,  then  rye,  which  is 
better  suited  for  dry  sandy  land  than  wheat,  as  it 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  straw  for  converting 
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into  mamire.  However,  tbe  same  kiad  fA  rotatkm 
caonoi  ahrsys  be  pvnmwd  on  lint  braking  up 
laod ;  as  a  gtneni  rule,  I  would  never  take  two 
com  crofM  in  snccesaioii,  and  if  the  hud  was  fine 
enough,  I  would  first  take  a  root  erop  if  boW  oata 
or  wheat  might  be  growi^.  Wheat  dibbled  or  a 
liiece  of  land,  jaat  after  beicg  ploughed  up  for  the 
first  tiflMy  produces  a  good  crop,  tbougk  the 
practice  is  kazardoua  where  gnh  and  wir^wofBi 

Aiier  a  time,  the  following  crops  may  be  grown 
mth  advantage : — 

1.— Tumipa,  coleseed,  or  carrots. 
2.--Rye  or  barley. 
3.— Peas. 

4.— Rye  or  barley. 

5.— Clover  one  year,  or  seeds  two  years ;  or  on  a 
cbalky  soil,  sainfoin  for  three  or  four  years* 
6.— Wheat, 

On  bredcing  op  the  sainfoin,  a  crop  of  oats,  lye, 
or  wheat  may  succeed,  followed  by  turnips.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  rye  may 
be  grown  for  sheep,  and  will  be  found  to  answer 
well  for  spfingofeed  on  dry  soils. 

The  means  of  improving  land  brought  into  tillage 
will  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  fanner.  On 
fresh  broken-up  heath  land,  lime  may  sometimes  be 
used ;  but  as  its  effects  are  in  proportion  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  e<nl,  it  will  be 
of  little  use  unless  farm-yard  manure  has  been 
used.  Bones  may  be  drilled  with  the  turnip  crop  in 
conjunction,  if  they  can  be  procured,  with  peat- 
asbes  and  burnt  clay.  The  benefit  derived  from 
osing  bones  on  a  cbalky  or  limestone  soil  is  well- 
known  ;  and  to  this  alone  the  improvements  in  the 
tamip  cultivation  of  Uncolnshire  may  be  attributed. 
However^  the  great  source  of  the  improvement  of 
the  thin  soils  and  blowing  sands,  and  indeed  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  is  the 
application  of  day,  marl,  and  even  chalk ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  admixture  of  the  subsoil  with  the 
surface.  Where  clay  or  marl  can  be  found  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  its  application,  as  a  means 
of  improvement,  is  not  so  expensive  an  operation  as 
may  be  imagined,  and  the  results  it  has  produced 
vemost  satisfactory  to  the  Bght-land  farmer.  A 
moderate  dressing  of  50  cubic  yards  per  acre  can  be 
applied  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  35s.,  if  the  carriage 
u  Hot  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  of  this,  12s. 
will  be  for  the  labour  of  filling  and  spreading.  The 
^,  if  H  is  df  n  goad  qiudity,  wffi  effiwt  a  per- 
naent  hnpratraieftt  vpon  tlie  so3  by  giving  it  a 
finMr  teiliire  and  adiieeivviiess,  and  it  becomes 
aoiereleDim  of  moisture,  so  that  the  crops  are 
the  better  able  to  withstand  a  dry  summer ;  day 


also   prevents    the    iajtirioas    blowing    of  hiusc 
sands. 

2. — Cdld  Pastures, — Under  this  head  may  be 
classed  grass-lands  which  are  wet,  cold,  and  tena- 
cious ;  and  also  peat  and  fenny-land  lying  on  the 
borders  of  riven  and  other  situations.  When  the 
soil  consists  of  a  very  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  difficult 
and  expensive  to  work,  the  advantage  of  breaking 
up  grass  is  much  questioned  $  but,  nevertheless,  if 
the  farmer  has  spirit  uid  money,  it  may  be  done 
with  adVBBitage ;  and  there  are  no  soils  which,  by 
bcuig  brou^t  into  cultivation,  will  give  so  much 
employment  to  the  labourer,  and  by  that  means  be 
a  pubBc  good.  The  quickest  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  bringing  cold  pastures  into  a  fit  state  for 
tfflage  is  by  paring^  and  burning,  lor  here  we  are 
not  likely  to  do  that  injury  by  it  as  on  light  sands. 
On  cky  soUs  burning  will  in  a  great  degree  reduce 
the  etilihess  uid  tenadty. 

With  HS,  the  expense  of  paring  and  burning 
varios  from  258.  to  90s.  per  acre,  and  is  almost 
entirely  done  by  manual  labour  by  means  of  the 
paring  spade,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  thebreast- 
pknigh  I  when  dry,  the  tags  are  burnt  in  small 
heaps,  distam  from  each  other  5  or  6  yards ;  each 
of  which,  when  burnt,  contains  six  or  seven  busheb 
of  ashes;  but  this,  of  course,  varies  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  flags  and  natore  of  the  soil.  The  whole 
of  the  ashes  are  generaHy  spread  upon  the  land, 
tbottgh  it  is  good  policy  to  cart  a  portion  of  them 
away  t&i  drilling  with  turnips. 

llie  operation  of  paring  is  commenced  in  March, 
and  if  the  weather  is  fevourabie,  the  burning  is 
completed  in  time  to  plough  for  a  late  crop  of  oats; 
but,  should  it  be  too  late,  coleseed  will  serve  as  a 
substitute*  Oats  and  coleseed  are  grown  as  the 
first  crops  both  on  cold  day  and  on  peat ;  and  are, 
I  think,  w^  chosen.  New  land  always  produces 
bulky  crops  of  straw  afid  bad  quality  of  grain.  Oat 
straw  is  most  valuable  for  feeding ;  and  the  prime 
quality  of  oats  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as  we 
usinl^f  consume  them  at  home. 

Coleseed,  independently  of  its  succeeding  well  on 
new  land,  is  to  be  prefetved  to  turnips,  on  wet  land, 
as  h  may  be  fed*off  during  summer  and  autumn. 

Burning  the  surfkce  sml  of  cdd  clayey  soils 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  source  of  amelioration; 
and,  next  to  dndning,  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant aid  the  fanner  possesses.  The  soil  is  dried 
and  burnt  in  large  heaps  with  coal  or  wood,  at  an 
expense  of  about  8d.  per  cube  yard. 

J^oMMii^  and  Bvmtii^  are  found  to  bring  a  clayey 

ml  nearly  upon  a  level  with  a  first-rate  bam ;  the 

satte  kind  of  crops  aro  grown,  and  the  expense  of 

ctdtivation  is  about  the  same,  where  it  has  been 

carried  to  its  full  extent,  as  upon  some  farms  in 

Worcestershire. 

I  2 
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The  following  crops  maf  be  taken  on  freBhl^ 
broken  clay  lands : — 

First  £ear,Coleseed;  and,  Oats;  3rd,  Beanajltb, ' 
Wheat ;  6th,  Turnips,  swedes,  or  beet;  6tfa,  Barley; ' 
7th,  Clover,  followed  by  oats  or  wheat.  | 

I  shall  now  gire  the  details  of  the  practicB  pursued ' 
in  breaking  up  a  loamy  soil,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  i 
clay,  intenniied  with  veins  of  sand  and  gravel.  The 
pasture  was  coarse  and  rushy:  the  value  in  rent 
CQuld  not  be  reckoned  more  than  15s.  an  acre. — 
lat  year  of  breaking  up ;  Pared  and  burned  at  a 
cost  of  37s.  an  acre ;  the  land  was  then  ploughed 
and  sown  with  Skirving's  swede :  a  very  fur  crop. 
3nd  year:  Partly  drained  during  winter;  the  field 
was  unlevel,  and  was  made  dry  by  running  drains 
along  the  low  parts,  then  planted  with  spring  wheat : 
a  very  bulky  crop,  though  the  yield  was  not  more 
than  six  loads  an  acre.  3rd  year:  Wintertares  fed 
off  by  sheep  in  June ;  the  land  was  then  sown  with 
coleseed,  fed  off  in  October.  4th  year:  Wheat  sown 
with  Italian  rye-grass,  produce  about  nine  coomb 
per  acre.  Bth  year:  Italian  rye-grass,  mown  three 
times  for  soiling,  and  then  fed  with  sheep.  The 
land  is  now  being  clayed  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic 
yards  per  acre.  The  extra  amount  of  manual  labour 
during  these' five  years  wouldj^be  per  acre^lst  year; 
Tillage,  4s. ;  paring  and  burning,  37s. ;  total  31s. 
2nd  year:  Drains,  2Ds.;  tillage,  4s.;  hoeing, 
cutting,  carting,  and  stacking,  12s. ;  threshing,  lOs; 
total  49s.  3rd  year:  IHlageigs.;  hoeing,  4s.;  mow 
ing  tares,  2s.;  total  16a.  4th  year:  'HUagB,  6s. 
hoeing,  3s.;  cutUng,  carting,  and  stacking,  12s. 
threshing,  10s.;  total  31s.  5th  year:  Mowing  and 
carting oiF rye-grass, BS.;  claying, 8s.;  total  168.  The 
totalforfiveyearBis£72s.,or  foroneyear£l  Bs.  5d. 
This  is  direct  advantage  to  the  labourer,  as  the  land 
in  its  state  of  pasture  gave  but  little  employment, 
except  for  tending  sheep,  and  this  is  amply  balanced 
by  the  labour  of  fiseding  sheep  on  the  alternate 
system ;  beudes  which,  the  labour  attending  the 
making  straw  into  manure  has  not  been  reckoned, 

On  D  peat  soil,  which  produced  abundance  of 
rough  and  poor  grass,  of  but  little  value  (for,  not- 
withstanding  its  bulk,  cattle  throve  but  little  upon 
it),  the  following  system  of  breaking  up  and  tilling 
was  practised : — The  meadow  was  bordered  by  a 
small  stream,  by  which  it  was  occanonally  flooded; 
this  has,  however,  been  put  a  stop  to  by  heightening 
the  banks,  and  by  digging  an  open  ditch  to 
the  overflowing  water,  at  a  distance  of  about 
yards  from  the  river  bank.  In  bringing  this  soil 
into  cultivation,  paring  and  burning  was  agun 
resorted  to  at  a  cost  of  37s.  an  acre.  The  land  was 
then  sown  with  coleseed,  and  produced  an  abundant 
crop;  next  year,  oats;  then  coleseed  again;  then 
rye,  with  which  grass  seeds  are  to  be  son 
spring.    Dye  may  not  appear  well  suited  to  this 


kind  of  land,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  belter  for 
sowing  with  seeds  than  oats,  as  it  is  not  ao  liable  (o 
destroy  the  young  grass  by  being  laid. 

On  another  fleld  of  the  same  kind  of  land,  pared 
and  burned,  we  grew  coleseed,  cabbages,  and  oaU, 
with  which  Italian  rye-graas  was  sown  j  this  grew 
so  fast,  and  appeared  so  well  suited  to  the  soil,  thit 
B  mown  for  soiling  four  times  in  a  year,  and 
produced  more  than  double  the  bulk  as  wdl  as  of  i 
better  quality,  than  the  soil  had  ever  done  in  any 
previous  year  of  permanent  grass.  The  rye-grait 
remained  for  two  yeara^  and  was  followed  by  oala. 

In  ploughing  up  freshly  broken  peat,  and  other 
soils  firee  from  stones,  in  place  of  the  commou 
plough-coulter  an  instrument  called  a  cnttiag 
coulter  is  used,  and  does  the  work  cleaner  and 
better :  it  is  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  aharp 
at  the  edge,  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter;  it  it 
fixed  on  a  stidk  by  a  small  axle,  upon  which  it 
turns  when  the  plough  is  in  motion ;  but  it  will  be 
a  better  explanation  if  1  make  a  rough  sketch- 


In  the  improvement  of  peat  the  practicB  of  claying 
stands  next  to  drainage ;  for,  though  we  may  han 
rendered  our  peat  soil  dry,  yet  it  is  often  of  so  loose 
a  texture  that  com  cannot  be  grown  without  mock 
danger  of  losing  plant  in  winter  by  the  action  of 
successive  frosts  and  thaws,  or  ol  its  becoming 
root-fallen  in  summer  from  a  want  of  suffirieot 
firmness  in  the  soil.  Th*  application  of  cisy  will 
correct  the  want  of  tenacity,  and  give  the  roots  <S 
grain  crops  a  better  bold  upon  the  land.  In  ibc 
fenny  districts  of  Lincoln  and  CambridgesMrei 
clay  is  frequently  found  close  to  the  sur&ce,  and  it 
often  dug  by  making  trenches  and  throwiog  oat 
the  clay  without  any  aid  from  horses  or  catt>. 
Bones  have  also  tended  to  produce  a  high  degree 
of  fertility  in  all  well-drained  fenny  soils.  lime  ii 
also  beneficial,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  inert  vt^ 
table  matter  of  a  peaty  soil.  , 

The  fallowing  is  a  rotation  resembling  in  bmus 
respecta  the  course  of  cropping  of  some  of  the  be«t 
fen  farmers : — Coleseed,  drilled  with  bones;  Osts; 
Seeds,  clover,  trefinl,  or  Italian  ry(giui,fbcOoeM 
twoyeara;  Wheat;  Beans;  Oats. 
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3.  Good  Meadow  or  Qrazing  GrotmH.T— The  ad- 
vantage of  breaking  up  land  of  this  'description  is 
much  doubted  f  and  before  doing  so^  it  will  always 
be  a  matter  of  >e£ri(jU8'  consideration  to  both  the 
landlord  *  and  fenant.  Productive  meadow  land 
will  certainly  be  "as  fertile  arable  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  fertile  and  productive  in  grass ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  such  land  is  most 
profitable  to  the  agriculturist  in  grass  or  in  tillage. 
When  doubts  like  these  exist,  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
to  allow  the  meadows  to  remain  as  Uiey  are ;  for  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  restore  to  broken-up  land 'its 
good  covering  of  permanent  grass :  for  though  we 
shall  be  able  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  clover 
or  ryegrass  for  a  year  or  two,  yet  it  will  take  several 
yean  when  laid  down  again  to  recover  its  former 
goodness.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  even  the  most  productive  meadow  land  may 
be  broken  up  with  advantage  to  the  farmer,  though 
more  particularly  to  the  labourer.  I  mean  in  those 
places  where  the  number  of  labourers  is  such,  that 
the  farmer  is  obliged  either  to  maintain  them  by 
poor-rates  or  by  finding  them  employment.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to 
break  up  the  most  fertile  pasture.  By  doing  so, 
the  &rmer  will  not  only  find  employment  to  the 
poor,  but  produce  more  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life;  and  thus  become  a  twofold  benefactor  to 
the  public.  However,  where  the  calls  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the. labourer  are  not  so  urgent,  we 
most  take  another  view  of  the  case,  and  be  guided 
bj  our  account  .of.  profit  and  loss ;  and  if  we  find 
permanent  grass  the  most  profitable,  it  will  be  folly 
to  pursue  a  pnictice  to  dtir  own^lisadvantage.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  instance,  where 
the  management  of  hay  meadows  is  perhaps  better 


understood  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  hay 
farming  is  made  profitable  by  a  good  market.  It 
would 'therefore  be  imprudent  to  exchange  the  cul- 
tivation of  hay — which  by  its  bulk  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  competition  from  distant  and  cheaper  dis- 
tricts^for  that  of  com,  or  the  business  of  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle,  as  he  then  would  have  to  compete 
with  articles  brought  to  market  at  an  expense  for 
carriage  not  much  exceeding  his  own.  And  again, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  convert  the  rich  grazing  land 
of  Lincolnshire  and  other  places,  where  the  grass 
is  naturally  so  fattening  that  it  requires  no  aid  from 
cora  or  other  artificial  food  to  bring  cattle  and 
sheep  to  perfection. 

In  brealdng  up  good  meadow  land,  as  well  as  all 
soils  rich  in  decayed  vegetable  matter,  paring  and 
burning  may  be  resorted  to  as  the  readiest  way  of 
bringing  gprass  into  tillage,  and  of  forming  the  un- 
yielding and  tough  sward  into  a  fit  state  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  of  coleseed,  or  oats,  or  what- 
ever is  first  grown.  Where  the  inducement  of 
breaking  up  grass  land  is  to  give  employment  to 
the  labourer  during  winter,  digging,  or  even  trench- 
ing, may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  toughness  of  the  grass. 

I  shall  not  give  any  further  details  of  the  crop- 
ping on  good  soils,  as  when  good  meadow  land  is 
broken-up  the  land  may  be  farmed  in  the  same 
manner  as  superior  arable  land  of  the  same  de- 
scription. Remembering  it  is  a  good  maxim  not  to 
take  too  much  from  the  land  at  first  without 
returning  anything  in  the  shape  of  manure,  as 
many  are  apt  to  do  when  they  see  the  first  crops  of 
com  so  very  abundant  in  straw ;  and  they  therefore 
continue  to  grow  com  crops  till  they  get  but  little 
of  either  straw  or  grain. 


TENANT-RIGHT.  — BURTON-ON-TRENT    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


At  the  meeting  held  on  the  12th  October,  there 
^^  present  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
members,  and  several  visitors.  The  President,  R. 
C.  Chawner,  Esq.,  took  the  chair,  and  in  discharge 
of  his  engagement  to  bring  forward  the  subject  ap- 
pointed for  discussion,  read  the  following  paper : — 

"  What  should  be  accounted  dilapidation  of  the 
l^d,  and  what  improvement,  and  in  what  respects 
^ight  the  customs  of  this  part  of  the  country  be 
^tered  with  advantage  to  the  progress  of  good 
farming,  and  to  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant" 

Gentlemen,  having  the  honour  of  beinff  the 
^wident  for  the  year,  of  this  club,  I  could  not 
hesitate  when  requested  by  the  committee  to  under- 
take the  task  of  introducing  to  your  notice  the  above 
^portant  subject,  involving  as  it  does  the  question 


of  tenant-riffht.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  for 
it  has  been  discussed  in  various  forms  in  this  club 
on  previous  occasions.  The  greatest  possible  in- 
terest has  always  been  evinced  by  the  members  of 
this  club  upon  the  question  of  tenant-right,  and  it 
has  been  their  unanimous  opinion  that,  by  full,  fair, 
and  free  discussion,  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  might  be  arrived  at.  1  may  now  congratu- 
late the  club  upon  the  present  position  of  this  ques- 
tion, not  only  \rith  reference  to  the  legislature,  but 
to  public  opinion  as  expressed  at  various  clubs  and 
agricultural  meetings,  as  also  through  the  press. 
You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  early  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  upon  the  question  of  agricul- 
tural customs.  You  know  also  that  much  valuable 
evidence  was  collected,  and  that  a  report  was  made 
by  that  committee.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  evidence 
a^d  report  before  us.    The  fanners  of  England  have 
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at  last  obtaiaed  their  Uue  book.  They  have  nov, 
ai  I  hojpe  and  believe^  the  material  for  successful 
legislation  upon  this  most  important  subject.  But 
before  I  enter  into  detail,  or  call  your  attention  to 
particular  evidence,  evidence  the  more  Taluable  be- 
cause sifted  by  a  committee  taking  some  pains  to 
show  their  hostility  to  legislative  interference,  I  wish 
to  place  this  question  upon  its  true  basis,  and  to 
divest  it  of  that  personsd  character  with  which  it  has 
for  some  time  been  so  pertinaciously  surrounded. 
The  very  name  of  tenant-right  has  been  objected  to, 
and  the  claim  has  been  most  unfairly  represented 
as  an  unjustifiable  and  impertinent  interference  with 
private  property.  Had  this  been  true  the  subject 
would  never  liave  obtained  the  attention  of  this 
and  similar  societies,  would  never  have  been  referred 
to  a  committee  by  the  legislature,  nor  should  I  have 
been  at  the  present  moment  its  humble  but  sincere 
advocate. 

If  we  fail  in  showing  that  the  adoption  of  a  tenant 
right  will  secure  the  interests  of  the  landowner  and 
labourer,  as  well  as  the  tenant  £Euiner,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  grounds  for  an  appeal  to  the  legislature. 
It  is  a  notonous  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  laud  of  this  country  passes  from  one  occupier 
to  another  every  ^ear.  It  is  eauallv  notorious  mat 
with  some  exceptions  such  land  (whether  it  be  h^ 
underlease  or  by  annual  agreement,  written,  or 
simply  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countrv),  is, 
in  its  transition  from  one  to  another,  purposely  de- 
teriorated and  reduced  in  condition  ;  thus  impair- 
ing the  landowner's  property,  the  in-coming  tenant's 
capita],  and  worse  tnan  all,  depriving  the  kboorer 
of  his  continuous  employment,  and  thus  threaten- 
ing his  very  existence.  If  we  add  to  this  the  iact 
seriously  affecting  the  public  interest — that  in  al- 
most every  instance  of  change  of  tenancy,  under  the 
present  system,  is  introduce  a  serious  diminrrtton 
m  the  supply  of  food — ^we  shall  be  fully  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  before  ns.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  an 
eminent  barrister,  vHio  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  in-coming  and 
out-going  tenants,  thus  describes  the  present  state 
of  the  law : — "  I  conceive  the  law  to  be  this,  that  if 
the  tenant  in  any  way  improves  the  land  let  to  him, 
either  by  erecting  fixtures  or  by  manuring  the  land, 
or  by  any  other  thin^  that  goes  to  imi>rove  the  land, 
either  by  that  which  is  temporary  in  its  nature,  or 
that  which  is  permanent,  I  conceive  that  he  has  no 
right  by  law,  independent  of  custom,  or  goin^  off 
the  land  demised  to  him,  to  claim  anything  either 
from  the  landlord  or  the  incoming-tenant." 

Such  then  being  the  state  of  the  law,  and  custom 
being  the  only  protection  for  the  tenants,  if  we  can 
show  that  such  protection  is  totally  insufficient,  we 
have  a  clear  right  to  ask  for  recognition  at  least,  by 
the  law,  of  that  property  of  the  tenant  which  is  em- 
ployed in  making  valuable  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord. Mr.  Stewart  also  says,  in  reference  to  legis- 
lation on  this  subject : — "  I  think  the  rule  should  be 
that  the  right  of  the  tenant  should  be  admitted  s" 
and  he  being  the  first  witness  called,  adds  in  con- 
clusion, "  If  there  were  a  body  of  evidence  collected 
upon  the  subject,  then  it  is  possible  that  I^slation 
might  be  advised  upon  it."  Mr.  C.  W.  Hoskyns, 
ulso  a  barrister,  is  of  opinion  that  a  species  of  court 
of  arbitration  should  be  established,  by  which  the 


tenant-rights  might  be  ascertained.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Beasky,  gives  evidence  as  to  the  customs  of  Lin- 
colne^ire: — ''The  usual  compensations  in  South 
lincolnshire  are  as  to  tiUage,  manure,  and  draining. 
The  whole  of  the  last  year's  bitt  for  bones  is  iS- 
lowed,  when  only  a  crop  of  turnipe  hat  been  taken  i 
one-fottrih  part  of  the  cake  biU  is  allowed,  whkh  is 
ascertained  by  producing  the  bill  for  last  year.  We 
have  found  it  desirable  to  promote  the  tenant-right 
as  much  as  possible.  The  tenant  (having  the  per- 
mission of  the  landlord),  upon  receiving  notice  to 
crait,  eontinaes  the  same  Banner  of  tvMxntingt  vith 
ttie  assnnnce  that  he  will  be  paid  lor  all  acts  of 
kbonr  performed  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady* 
day ;  that  is,  sowing  wheat,  and  nloughinff  the  land 
ready  for  the  turnip  fellows.  He  is  paid  for  the 
herbage  upon  the  land  that  is  sown  with  wheat 
seed.  The  cnstom,''  he  adds,  ^  in  regard  to  drain- 
ing M  to  allosr  the  out-gniag  tenant  the  whole  ex* 
Dense  inenrrec^  where  he  finds  the  tiles,  during  the 
ave  preceding  years,  divided  over  &vt  years;  u  the 
kndlord  has  found  the  tiles,  the  tenant  is  allowed 
only  three  years  for  the  labour."  Mr.  Beasley  con- 
siders the  tenant-ri||[ht  as  now  existing  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  be  in  a  satisfectory  condition,  and  yet  be 
says,  **  The  tenantry  of  lincolnshire  would  bie  glad 
to  have  the  custom  which  now  prevaik  in  Lincoln- 
shire secured  to  them  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  I 
think,"  says  Mr.  Beasley,  "a  man  who  had  a 
family  would  feel  more  confidence  in  farming  the 
knd,  if  he  knew  that  hn  wife  and  children,  if  he 
died,  and  they  eonld  not  eonttnaethe  eidtrntion  of 
his  form,  would  be  paid  for  any  uneshaiisled  im- 
provements*" 

I  will  not  multiply  these  quotations,  but  rather 
refer  you  to  the  wnok  evidence,  aud  proceed  to 
direct  your  attention  to  those  gendemen  (witnesses), 
who  are  opposed  to  kgisktive  inteifsrenee.  A 
question  was  repeatedly  aisked  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  this  effeet,  "  Can  you  u(A  efiect  bv 
private  agreement,  the  jMities  being  willing,,  aU 


that  you  expect  from  legislation  ?"  Now  it  is  most 
true  that  if  the  golden  rule  of,  **  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us  "  was  observed 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  no  legisktion 
would  be  necessary;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  to 
gnmple  with  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
uma  is  not  held  under  agreement;  that  the  tenant  is 
left  to  the  custom  of  the  country;  that  such  custom 
is  ill  defined,  often  contradictory,  affbrding  Rttle 
or  no  protection  to  the  tenant ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quence of  snch  a  system  is,  depreektiott  of  the  limd- 
lord's  property  and  the  tenant's  capitaL  The  rery 
reverse  of  aU  that  takes  pkoe  where  an  eouitafaJie 
tenant-right  has  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Ulutton 
argues  that,  because  certain  customs  in  Surrey  hare 
a  mischievous  tendency,  kgialation  would  per- 
petoate  them,  and  themore  prqndiee  the  intereals 
af  kndlord  siid  tenant  Hie  conttaned  exiateace 
of  bad  customs  rather  proves  the  aeeessity  for 
legislative  interference,  not  to  perpetuate^  tet  to 
a^lish  them,  by  restricting  the  tenant's  compen- 
sation to  such  unexhausted  improvements  as  must, 
in  hk  change  of  tenancy,  become  the  property  of 
the  landlord  or  the  in-coming  tenant.  You  will 
observe,  in  examining  the  evidence  of  Uiose  gentle- 
men who  are  opposed  to  legislation  on  this  subject. 
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tbal  th«f  OM  Attd  aU  apprave  of  certMB  ezkeaaikOBs 
of  tenant  right»  via^  aa  for  drai&ages-buildiDgs, 
cake,  bones,  chalking,  marling,  and  liming ;  in  fact, 
the  extension  of  tenant-right  as  it  prevails  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  other  districts  at  present  possessing 
DO  SHBibr  adranlagta. 

I  will  Mnr  proceed  to  state  in  detail  hov  far,  and 
io  what  manner,  tbe  interference  of  the  legislature 
it  necessary  and  desirable;  and  it  is  here  mora  par- 
ticularly that  I  expect  to  receive  the  benefit  of  your 
several  opinions*  I  onite  concur  in  the  observation 
made  by  a  member  ot  the  committee,  **  that  if  prac- 
tical men  who  hare  turned  timr  attevtion  to  this 
aobjeet  an  unable  to  point  out  a  satisfactory  mode 
hj  which  this  question  may  be  arranged,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  relief  and  assistance  to  that  mystery 
called  the  wisdom  of  the  lemslature.*' 

By  the  term  "  nnexhaasted  improvements,**  I  mean 
that  portion  of  the  tenant^s  property  which  he  must 
of  Decessi^  leave  in  the  land  far  the  benefit  of  the 
owner  or  the  incoming  tenant  The  recognition  by 
the  legislature  of  that  property  ia  what  I  especially 
desire  to  obtain ;  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  addi- 
tional capital  which  is  reouired  for  the  proper  cul- 
tiration  of  the  soil  would  be  speedily  brought  into 
actkm  by  the  confidence  which  would  be  excited  by 
theeiMctment  of  sndiakw;  and  thua  woudd  be 
secured  the  interest  of  all  parties  connected  with 
the  land.  Taking  into  consideration  the  extension 
of  tenant-riffht  in  certain  districts,  by  the  various 
additions  which  have  been  mads  from  time  to  time 
to  the  locri  customs,  and  believing  in  Uie  future 
pcograae  of  agrienkore,  I  look  to  the  appointment  of 
arbitraton,  wkh  an  nmpire^  as  the  proper  means  for 
securing  to  the  landowneca  and  the  tenant  thwr  re- 
spective rights  in  every  case  of  change  of  tenancy, 
whether  such  tenancy  be  by  lease,  agreement,  or 
simply  according  to  tbe  custom  of  the  country. 
The  arfaitntors  would  be  called  in  (one  by  each 
pertj),  wBftm  of  pncticid  experience,  hot  the  umpire 
should  be  a  man  having  a  knowledge  of  evidence. 
I  believe  that  the  judge  of  the  county  court  would 
be  an  eligible  umpire.  In  all  cases  of  tenancy  by 
lease,  or  agreement,  the  duty  of  the  arbitrators  would 
be  restricted  to  this  point,  viz.— > the  satisfactory 
falfilinent  of  the  covenants,  or  the  carnring  out  of 
aaieeaMife  finrly  and  impartially.  In  the  absence 
or  all  agieeraenl  the  arlutntors  would  have  to  con* 
»<ler  that  part  of  my  subject,  '*What  should  be 
accounted  dilapidations,  and  what  improvements." 

Dilapidations  are  already  l^ally  consideTod,  and 
I  trust  that  improvements  will  ere  long  be  placed 
ia  the  same  position.  Equal  fadliCy  in  obtaining 
coiapsnei^n  ought  to  be  affiwrded  to  both  parties. 
A  schedule  of  the  daima  on  either  aide  should  be 
produced  to  the  arbitrators.  In  the  list  of  dilapi- 
dations would  be  enumerated,  neglect  of  buildings, 
dnins  and  fences,  crops,  cropping,  or  crops  out  of 
proper  rotation,  uid  my  other  act  by  which  iht 
prodnetifv  power  of  the  soil  was  dinunisbed,  so  far 
as  it  might  be  poaaible  to  bring  it  into  detail,  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  Such  diL^)idations  to  be  taken 
as  a  set-off  against  any  claim  for  compensation. 

Improvements  must  be  considered  as  permanent 
or  temporary.  The  former  includes  buildings, 
dfsiaa,  ultnBii  e  works  of  irrigatioB,  roads  and 
bsundesy  fencce ;  with  respect  to  these  it  appears 


only  just  and  reasonable  that  the  landlord  should 
have  notice — an  opportunity  to  assent  or  object  to 
such  improvements.  The  committee  are  of  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  tiieir  report,  that  the  tenant's  privi- 
lege of  removal,  with  respect  to  fixtures  set  up  for 
trading  purposes,  should  be  extended  to  those 
erected  for  agricultural  objects.  With  respect  to 
the  other  permanent  improvements,  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  ie  generally  conceded,  and 
forthtf  '(as  stated  by  Mr.  Hoskyns),  the  same 
analogr  must  necessarily  be  followed  in  degree 
throughout  the  dass  of  unprovements  which  are 
lees  pormanent,  viz.^ alterations  which  change  the 
eonetitution  of  the  soil,  as  marling,  chalking,  or 
claving.  The  more  temporary  improvements  would 
inducb  artificial  food  and  manures,  to  which  I  be- 
lieve the  customs  of  tlds  part  of  the  country  do  nut 
extend.  These  two  main  questions  of  dilapidations 
and  improvements  should  (in  my  opinion)  be  set- 
tled between  the  landlord  and  the  off-going  tenant, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  in-coming  tenant, 
uid  for  these  reasons  the  productive  power  should 
be  kept  up  in  the  land  to  tne  period  of  the  expira- 
tion cSf  the  tenancy;  and  this  would  be  done  if  the 
tenant  could  look  to  the  landlord  for  remuneration 
from  his  continuing  to  lay  out  his  capital  up  to  the 
time  when  he  could  not  any  longer  receive  the  in- 
terest of  it  back,  in  consequence  of  leaving  the 
farm:  he  then  ought  to  receive  it  from  the  landlord, 
who  ought  to  make  a  new  agreement  with  the  in- 
coming tenant.  In  making  the  new  agreement  the 
landlord  might  then  put  his  outiay  to  the  out-going 
tenant  in  the  shape  of  rent  upon  tbe  in-coming 
tenant,  and  not  take  from  him  that  capital  so  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  I  may  add, 
that  the  landlord  is  as  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  improvement  as  that  of  dilapidation :  as  he 
receives  for  the  latter,  he  should  remunerate  his 
tenant  for  the  former.  He  would  thus  be  practi- 
cally taught  the  advantage  which  an  equitable  and 
extended  tenant-right  would  confer  on  his  own  pro- 
perty. The  same  power  which  the  landlord  now 
possesses  over  hia  tenant  for  the  recovery  of  his 
rent  (which  I  would  extend  to  dilapidations),  should 
be  granted  to  the  tenant  for  the  recovery  of  his 
compensation  ;  or  it  might  be  made  a  rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  Uie  same  as  the  tithe  commutation. 
It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  the  arbitrators,  that  the  tenant  should 
send  in  a  list  of  items  to  the  landlord,  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  upon  which  he  intended  to  claim  com- 
pensation. I  have  some  doubts  whether  such  a 
plan  woidd  work  well  in  practice.  In  addition  to 
the  schedide  of  claims  which  the  tenant  roust  pro« 
dttce  to  the  arbitrators,  the  landlord  ought  by  his 
agent  to  have  free  access  to  the  farm,  to  make  his 
own  inquiries,  and  might  rely  upon  the  evidence 
which  his  arbitrator  would  call  for  in  proof  of  the 
tenant's  claims.  The  arbitrator  must  have  reference 
to  the  customs  of  the  district;  but  they  should  re- 
quire proof  of  expenditure,  either  in  labour  or 
manure,  as  in  the  case  of  half  tillages  and  half  ma- 
nures claimed  by  custom  in  Surrey.  They  should 
also  have  the  power  of  awarding  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  although  any  improve- 
roente  may  not  be  recognised  by  the  existing  cus- 
tom of  tbe  country ;  thus  extendmg  the  tenant-right, 
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as  has  been  done  in  Lincolnshire  with  such  ((reat 
success.  I  must  here  add,  what  I  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  in  all  annual  agreements  the  present 
notice  to  quit  should  be  extended  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  this  being  as  short  a  period  as  will  enable 
a  tenant  to  change  his  position,  to  sell  his  stock, 
and  invest  again  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances. In  reference  to  our  local  customs,  I  may 
say  that  they  are  mei^re,  insufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tne  tenant,  ill-defined,  and  varying  in 
every  locality.  In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  customs,  a  tenant  claims  to  quit  as  he  entered ; 
and  in  many  cases  he  has  entered  upon  a  farm 
without  observing  the  usual  customs,  and  probably 
claims  the  right  of  selling  off"  hay,  straw,  and  ma- 
nure, thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  effecting  any 
arrangement  1)etween  himself  and  his  landlord.  In 
addition  to  tba  claims  for  compensation  for  the  per- 
manent improvements,  of  which  the  landlord  has 
had  notice,  viz.,  building,  draining,  and  irrigating, 
and  of  which  the  arbitrators  must  determine  the 
unexhausted  value  (and  here  I  beg  your  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Blandford),  I  would  add 
to  our  own  the  admitted  customs  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  are  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Beasley, 
already  quoted.  I  will  only  add  that  for  marling 
and  claymg  the  outlay  is  spread  over  four  years, 
securing  a  great  amount  of  employment  to  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  winter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  for  although  the  suggestions 
for  legislative  interference  are  few,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  present  state  of  the  tenant-right  question  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory.    In  addition  to  the  recom- 
mendation as  to  an  improvement  in  the  law  as  re- 
gards agricultural  buildings,  they  report— "That 
it  seems  desirable  that  estates  under  settlement 
should  be  endowed  with  every  practicable  privilege 
which  is  attached  to  absolute  property ;"  that  is,  in 
plain  language,  that  landowners  thus  situated  should 
be  enabled  by   law  to  grant  just  and  extended 
tenant-right,  which  they  now  cannot  do.    The  com- 
mittee seem  alarmed  at    the  practical  difficulties 
which  surround  the  question,  and  their  suggestions 
for  future  legislabon  are  consequently  very  limited. 
I  must,  however,  in  conclusion,  genUemen,  presume 
to  express  an  opinion,  that  great  as  may  be  these 
difficulties,  the  considerations  upon  which  the  claim 
for  tenant-right  is  founded  are  so  serious  and  im- 
portant that  an  earnest  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
to  legislate  upon  this  subject   in  the  very  next 
session  of  Parliament.    The  individual  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
two  great  questions— the  employment  of  labour  and 
the  supply  of  food.    Constantly  increasing  as  may 
be  the  demand  for  food,  great  as  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  (and  erelong,  I  fear,  of  unemployed) 
labourers,  the  food  could  well  be  supplied,  and  the 
labour  usefully  absorbed,  if  that  additional  capital, 
which  an  honest  adjustment  of  this  question  would 
render  available,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land. 


Mr.  Robinson,  of  Tamworth,  expressed  plea- 
sure that  this  important  subject  was  receiving  so 
pauch  attention.    It  w^s  certain  thi^t  tho  )ai^  re- 1 


lating  to  tenants'  compensation  were  not  in  a  satis- 
factory state ;  and  the  more  the  subject  was  exam- 
ined, the  more  clearly  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  tenant  and  those  of  the  landlord  were 
entirely  one  and  the  same,  and  every  day  would  add 
to  the  number  of  those  who  desired  an  alteration  of 
the  law.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
exact  estimation  of  the  respective  rights  of  the 
owner  and  occupier  could  in  every  case  be  arrived 
at ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament being  once  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy  for  a  manifest  defect,  some  satisfactory 
method  of  valuation,  and  a  safe  means  of  enforcing 
it,  would  be  found.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  that 
Parliament  had  begun  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Joshua  Harding  agreed  in  almost  all  that 
had  been  so  ably  set  forth  in  Mr.  Chawner's  paper. 
Of  the  several  hindrances  to  the  advance  of  the 
practice  of  good  farming,  none  was  so  serious  as 
the  want  of  protection  to  the  capital  invested  in  im- 
provements. There  was  no  lack  of  knowledge,  if 
farmers  dared  but  put  it  in  practice.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  a  sufficient  definition  of  the  tenants' 
rights  could  not  ever  come  from  a  continuance  of. 
the  present  dependence  on  customs,  which  were  so 
uncertain  and  various.  A  legislative  enactment 
was  necessary,  and  he  was  glad  that  there  was  nov 
a  good  assurance  of  the  attainment  of  one.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Chawner  that  farm  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenant  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  erected  by  persons  in  trade.  As 
to  draining,  he  thought  the  compensation  made  for 
it  was  commonly  too  low,  but  he  did  not  quite  go 
the  length  of  Mr.  Blandford  in  estimating  ti^e 
tenant's  fair  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  RopBR  thought  it  expedient  that  the  various 
customs  should  be  superseded  by  a  legislative  mea- 
sure, which  should  declare  the  principles  on  which 
compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  He 
did  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  estimating  im- 
provements, nor  in  apportioning  to  the  tenant  his 
fair  interest  in  them.  If  it  had  been  relevant  to 
the  subject  under  discussion  he  would  have  had 
pleasure  in  stating  his  views  on  the  exact  mode  of 
compensating  various  kinds  of  improvements.  In 
all  cases  the  rate  of  compensation  should  be  such 
as  would  stimulate  a  tenant  to  make  improvements. 
A  tenant  might  receive  back  the  cost  of  dramage  iu 
^ve  years  by  the  augmented  productiveness  of  his 
land;  still,  if  the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  drainage 
was  limited  to  five  years,  it  would  not  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  that  kind  of  improvement :  yet  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  limit. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON  was  sorry  to  say  that  in 
conversing  with  landlords  on  the  subject  of  a  tenant- 
right  he  had  generally  found  them  averse  from  any 
legislative  interference  y^ih  the  rel«tk>n8  of  hundiord 
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and  tenant ;  they  had  a  helief  that  somehow  or 
other  something  was  intended  which  was  at  enmity 
vith  their  interests.  That  was  a  fancy  which  could 
oaly  arise  from  an  imperfect  examination  of  the 
matter.  Landlords,  as  a  hody,  were  not  apt  to 
look  after  their  own  husiness,  and  had  not  the  heet 
qres  in  the  world  to  see  what  was  hest  for  them- 
selves. He  hoped  the  spectacles  famished  hy  this 
dnb  would,  in  time,  enable  them  to  see  the  matter 
in  its  true  light.  If  it  was  true  that  the  landlord 
was  benefited  when  the  land  was.  improved,  it  must 
be  equally  true  that  it  was  his  interest  to  offer  every 
inducement  to  a  tenant  to  improve  it.  A  tenant 
could  improve  land  without  making  the  land  worth 
more  to  rent,  and  after  a  time  the  improvements 
would  become  the  landlord's.  It  was  in  vain  to 
expect  men  to  exert  themselves  unless  you  offered 
the  necessary  inducements ;  and  when  a  tenant  is 
not  legally  entitled  to  remuneration,  he  has  more 
inducements  to  forbear  than  to  make  improve- 
ments. Pat  the  most  favourable  case,  where  he 
was  pretty  sure  his  possession  of  his  farm  would 
be  continued  to  him,  yet  he  would  ask  what  might 
become  of  his  wife  and  children  in  the  event  of  his 
death  ?  Perhaps  the  wife  would.find  it  best  to  leave 
the  farm :  then  what  becomes  of  the  capital  wasted 
in  improvements  ? 

Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  of  the  Chancery  bar,  ob- 
served that  as  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
farming^,  he  felt  diffidence  in  addressing  any  obser- 
rations  to  the  meeting  upon  the  subject.  The 
Chairman,  however,  had  stated  that  the  question 
was  one  upon  which  the  views  of  a  practical  lawyer 
might  be  of  service.  He  (Mr.  D.)  had  often  felt 
astonishment  at  the  difference  in  the  law  as  to  the 
rights  in  respect  to  improvements  made  by  tenant 
traders  and  tenant  fJEumers.  The  law  favoured 
trade  and  commerce,  but  left  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  land  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  the  result  had  been  that  the  tenant's 
rights  had  been  very  much  neglected.  The  farmer 
was  as  much  a  manufacturer  as  the  cotton  spinner. 
Com  and  beef  could  only  be  produced  by  the  skil- 
ful application  of  capital  and  labour,  and  were  as 
much  a  manufacture  as  a  table-cloth,  or  any  like 
article  of  convenience  or  luxury.  The  right  of  the 
tenant  firmer  to  compensation  appeared  to  him  so 
clear  that  it  could  not  be  much  longer  withheld,  and 
he  had  often  thought  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
cededlong  ago,if  farminghad  beenconsideredatrade. 
The  consequence  of  its  not  bdng  so  considered  had 
been  that  fanners  were  not  subject  to  the  Bank- 
mptcy  laws.  This,  which  had  been  considered  a 
&rourable  exemption,  he  believed  had  been  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  farmers  as  a  class:  bethought 
that  if  their  estates  had  been  administered  in  bank- 
ruptcy, their  cv^tocs,  who  probably  had  supplied 


the  very  materials  by  means  of  which  improvements 
had  been  made,  would  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing against  the  landlord  the  tenant's  claim.  The 
principle  of  a  tenant-right  would  require  some 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  holdings  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  leases  for  a  term  of  years :  but  he  did 
not  think  that  minute  legislation  on  the  subject 
would  be  desirable.  Over  legislation  was  one  of 
the  evils  of  the  day.  Once  establish  the  principle, 
with  its  proper  modifications,  and  he  thought  it 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  good  sense  and  experience 
of  practical  men  to  apply  it.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chawner  that  it  could  be  very  well  done  by  arbitra- 
tion of  competent  men.  He  doubted,  however, 
whetiier,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Chawner,  the  judges 
of  the  County  Courts  should  be  the  umpires. 
These  judges  could  not  generally  be  possessed  of 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and 
as  their  districts  were  fixed,  he  felt  some  jealousy 
of  their  decision  of  such  matters.  It  was  impossible 
altogether  to  be  proof  against  the  influence  of 
neighbourhood  and  caste,  and  he  thought  the  safest 
way  would  be  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  umpire  to 
the  arbitrators,  according  to  the  usual  habits  of  men 
of  business. 

Mr.  Chawner  said  that  during  the  inquiry  by 
the  parliamentary  committee,  the  question  was  often 
asked  of  the  supporters  of  a  legal  tenant-right 
where  they  would  find  men  of  skill  and  experience 
capable  of  deciding  the  questions  that  would  arise. 

Mr.  Danibl  thought  it  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question  to  say  that  when  once  a  demand  for 
such  men  arose  they  would  surely  be  forthcoming. 
If  upon  the  first  railway  bill,  Mr.  Geo.  Stephenson 
had  stated  that  he  expected  to  live  and  see  what  is 
now  seen — ^trains  travelling 'from  London  to  liver- 
pool  in  six  hours,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  utiles  an  hour, 
stage  coaches  superseded,  and  post  horses  aban- 
doned— and  if  he  had  been  asked  where  he  would 
find  the  working  men  to  manage  the  engines  tra- 
velling at  such  speed,  he  might  have  had  difficulty 
in  answering  the  question.  But  these  anticipations 
had  been  realized,  and  the  men  needed  to  realize 
them  had  arisen  at  the  call  of  the  occasion.  And 
so  it  would  be  in  every  other  instance ;  whatever 
the  public  interests  require,  which  human  skill 
could  supply,  would  always  be  forthcoming  when 
the  emergency  arose.  Let  but  men  be  free  to  direct 
their  talents,  and  exert  their  energies  to  any  useful 
design,  and  it  would  be  accomplished,  if  it  was  within 
the  compass  of  man's  power.  Freedom  was  the 
mother  of  improvement  and  progress. 

Mr.  J.  Ordish  thought  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  landlord  in  all  cases  supplied  proper 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  rain  drains 
should  also  be  made  by  him.  Tlie  tenant  should 
only  tak9  on  hinuielf  tiie  liess  heavy,  but  not  less 
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iinporUat»  opentioaaof  drainiag  and  improving  ihe 
texture  of  the  8oil»  by  marling,  &c.,  and  enriching 
it  by  extra  maniurea.  For  hie  part  ha  did  not  know 
how  any  one  could  refuae  hie  asaont  to  the  tenant's 
being  fully  compensated  for  what  ho  did.  He 
would  give  seven  yeara'  interest  in  marling»  but  was 
not  diapoeed  to  think  that  artificial  manures  need 
have  any  long  date  ascigndd  them. 

Mr.  Grxttok  said  that  alter  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Chawner,  and  the  able  arguments  of  Mr.  Daniel, 
he  was  in  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  just  and  expe- 
dient that  a  recognition  of  the  tenant's  claim  to  all 
unexhausted  improvements  should  bo  embodied  in 
the  law,  A  tenant  should  certainly  be  compmsated 
for  improvements^  as  ho  is  made  to  pay  for  dilapi- 
dations. Still,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  long  lease 
would  form  the  best  tenant-right,  and  that  where 
improvements  were  needed*  no  mode  of  tenant-right 
was  so  good  as  that  which  left  to  the  tenant  the  risk 
of  the  unskilful,  and  the  reward  of  the  skilfol.  ap- 
plication of  his  cajutal. 

Mr.  Daniel  reminded  Mr.  Gretton  that  to  8e> 
cure  the  land  from  dilapidation  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  a  lease,  and  to  enaUe  a  tenant  to  expend 
his  capital  at  that  period  in  fertilizing  the  Uafi,  for 
the  b^ftefit  not  only  of  himself,  but  hia  succesaor,  a 
tenant-right  was  equally  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
lease,  as  of  a  yearly  tenancy.  To  this  Mr.  Gretton 
assented, 

Mr.  W.  HoLUBB  was  glad  to  see  this  subject  so 
ably  taken  up ;  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Chasner  that 
the  principle  of  compensation  ought  to  be  that 
which  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Blandford.  The  im- 
prbvemenls  of  the  tenant  should  be  taken  at  what 
they  were  worth  when  he  quitted  the  land,  without 
reg^undto  the  time  ho  might  hare  enjoyed  them.  He 
had  aeen  drains  that  bad  been  laid  twenty  years  a^ 
parently  as  perfect  as  at  first,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  tilth  of  the  tenant  hMted  as  kmg  as  the  benefit 
rendered  to  the  hmd  by  what  hia  ca{Mftal  and  skill 
had  done  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  Gabavsb  not  having  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  Mr.  Chawner'a  paper  read,  could  not  ad- 
dress his  obeervationa  to  it,  but  would  state  his 
view  of  the  changes  required,  in  the  arrangement 
between  the  on-coming  and  off-going  tenant.  It 
would  be  useleas  to  advert  to  the  customs  of  this 
neighbowrfaood  particuhirly;  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  pointing  out  the  main  £Batuvea  of  what  he 
conaidcffod  the  beet  system.  The  oo-coming  tenant 
could  scarce  havo  too  much  to  pay  for  nnexhawited 
temporary  improvcnents  of  tholnd,  bat  he  ehould 
hare  as  Ittle  at  possible  to  pay  for  the  thiaga  diat 
were  permanent,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  itself^ 
and  the  operations  of  tbs  off-going  tenant.  The 
farm  manofe  should  be  left  on  the  fiurm,  aa  belong- 
ing tok;  but  extra  manuico  nkoM  be  paid  for. 


Fodder  and  straw  should  be  left  at  a 
pricey  because  the  manure  in  them  hebnged  to  the 
land.  But  he  thought  a  tenant  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  carrying  off  hay,  &c.,  on  quitting,  on  con- 
ditioa  of  paying  the  price  of  as  much  manure  aa  it 
would  have  made.  If  a  tenant  paid  for  manure  on 
entering  a  farm,  the  capital  he  advanced  for  it  lay 
dead  until  he  quitted  the  land }  it  returned  him 
notlung.  It  was  not  so  in  his  advances  for  cropa, 
or  tillage  operatfons,  or  produce ;  for  these  he  was 
repaid  in  his  first  year  for  any  advance  of  capital  on 
them.  It  did  not,  therefore,  mudi  signify  whether 
the  land  was  entered  at  Lady*  day  or  Mkhaefaaaa, 
OMr^y  on  account  of  the  capital  required ;  but  it 
was,  he  thought,  better  to  enter  at  Michaelmaa  for 
another  reason,  namely,  that  the  on-coming  tenant 
would  then  have  to  pay  for  less  labour  done  by  the 
off-gMag  tenant,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  paying 
for  things  that  had  been  done  unakilf uUy.  Yet  a 
Michaelinas  entry  was  inconvenient  to  the  off-going 
tenant,  and  the  interests  of  both  parties  were  of 
equal  Importance.  As  to  payment  for  farming 
operations,  aU  cuatomary  MPork  done  by  off-gmng 
tenants  must  be  paid  for,  though  aometimes  they 
may  have  done  but  little  service  to  the  land.  It 
was  true  that  a  fiiU  luxuriant  crop  often  cleaned 
land  more  than  a  slovenly  fallow  j  nevertheleas  the 
follow  must  be  paid  for  if  the  work  has  been  well 
done.  The  principle  of  the  present  customs  was, 
that  the  wi-coming  tenant  should  pay  for  the  bene- 
fit the  land  had  received  by  what  the  off-going 
tenant  had  done  for  its  lutnre  productivenees.  Hie 
customs  would  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  a  good 
tenant-right  if  they  were  hut  altered  to  the  model 
of  the  best  among  them,  and  made  to  include  im- 
provements which  were  not  thought  of  when  they 
first  arose.  It  seemed  strange  that  custom  should 
so  often  allow  manure  to  be  paid  for,  which  be^ 
longed  to  the  land,  and  yet,  that  manures  actually 
carried  on  to  the  land  should  not  be  paid  for ;  yet  so 
it  was.  He  saw  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ai^usting 
claims  for  improvements  on  the  principle  of  the 
present  custome.  Any  competent  man  who  was 
told  what  a  tenant  had  done  to  land  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  and  how  he  had  farmed  it,  would  be 
able  to  say  what  the  tenant  ought  in  fairness  to  re- 
ceive. He  thought  you  could  not  enter  into  detail 
and  declare  by  lav  that  certidn  things  should  be 
paid  after  this  or  that  date.  But  it  could  eaaily  be 
declared  that  what  was  really  beneficial  to  the  land, 
and  had  beei  done  for  the  prospective  fertility  of  it, 
ohoiiH  be  compensated  according  to  the  judgment 
of  arbitrators  foirly  chosen.  Such  parties  aa  did 
not  choose  to  abide  by  such  a  law  might  eater  into 
special  agreemento  to  modify  it  just  as  the  present 
customs  were  modified  by  agreements  now.  As  to 
what  should  be  accounted  improvement  or  dikpi- 
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dalioBy  ]|  was  mamfeitly  such  HbSaa^  m 
dniaiDg,  nurliagt  xnanuxeB  brought  oa  the  laad^ 
and  «KUra  prodnce  conuimfid  cm  it*  But  if  a  £unD 
was  kft  with  pestwa  well  laid  down  by  the  tenantp 
or  if  be  took  it  after  btuag  over-cropped  with  com, 
and  left  it  with  a  greater  proportioa  of  well«laid 
eeedi^  and  £dlow  green  crop,  the  improvemeot  was 
equally  decided*  and  a  tenant  wanldgive  mote  to 
take  to  land  in  each  better  etate.  l(,  on  the  con*- 
trary,  land  was  taken  with  much  graea,  clover,  and 
green  crop,  and  left  in  stubble,  it  waa  dilapidated ; 
and  no  one  wonld  deny  that  alandlord  had  as  good 
a  title  iipT  oonpenaation  lor  dilapidation  aa  the  tenant 
for  i»pnMrement,  He  thought  it  a  bad  plan  for  a 
tenant  to  pay  for  all  seeds  or  grass,  &c.,  on  enter- 
ing, and  receiving  for  all  when  he  left ;  he  should 
receive  or  pay  only  lor  the  excess  over,  or  deficiency 
under,  what  waa  on  the  land  at  his  entrance;  he 
wonld  thus  not  have  so  nuidi  dead  capital  in  the 
land,  and  it  was  important  for  a  tenant  to  avoid  all 
outlay  of  capital  which  waa  not  to  return  him  a 
fuming  profit. 

Mr.  W.  HiGOorr  spoke  in  favour  of  ^  practice 
of  entering  at  Lady-day  as  niore  convenient. 

Mr.  Waosta  VF  agreed  that  compensation  ought 
to  be  made  on  a  tenant's  improvemente  according 
to  the  principle  laid  down  in  his  evidence  by  Mr. 
Bland^ord ;  but  regard  should  be  had  to  the  actual 
benefit  done  to  the  land,  and  the  landlord  should 
not  be  obliged  to  take  to  buildings  which  were  un- 
serviceable to  the  fann-^auch,  the  tenant  abould 
have  the  power  of  removing. 

Mr.  A«  Bass  had  on  former  discussions  of  this 
question  been  accustomed  to  say  a  lew  words  on  its 
legal  aspect.    Mr.  Daniel,  however,  had  so  weH 


trod  thia  ground  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  halt 
after  him  over  it.  The  club  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  enlisting  his  valuable  aasistanfe  in  a  cause  of 
which  it  had  from  its  first  origin  acknowledged  the 
justice  and  importance.  He  congratukted  the  dub 
on  the  present  aspect  of  the  question  ;  as,  however 
hamble  its  efforts  had  been,  there  had  gone  forth 
from  it  something  whkh  certainly  had  not  been 
without  ita  efifect  on  the  epimons  of  the  general  body 
of  farmers.  The  refusal  of  a  fair  legal  tenant-right, 
in  his  opinion,  couM  not  be  continued*  Common 
justice  demanded  it,  and  it  was  a  manifest  absurdity, 
aa  well  as  inpistice^  that  a  state  of  the  law  should 
exist,  in  which  a  landlord  might  claim  and  recover 
compensation  for  a  pound's  worth  of  dilapidation  of 
a  single  field*  at  the  same  time  that  a  thousand 
poonda'.worth  of  improvement  had  been  done  by 
the  tenant  on  the  whole  fjeurou 

Mr.  GnnAvse  said  that  such  a  case  had  actually 
occurred.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dishley.  had  a  verdict 
against  him  for  a  few  pounda'  dilapidation,  in  a  suit 
in  which  he  proved  that  his  improvements  on  the 
farm  were  of  several  hundred  pounda'  value. 

The  PRKaiDENT  felt  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  by  any  remarks,  for  the  mem- 
bers hac^  without  exception*  expressed  their  assent 
to  his  opinions  j  he  would,  therefore,  only  ask  them 
to  concur  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "  that  the  club 
is  of  opinion  that  a  tenant  ought  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  all  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  give  a  title  to  such 
compensation,  by  a  legal  enactment  which  would 
enlarge  or  supersede  the  customs  now  prevalent." 

The  club  then  voted  its  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  valuable  paper. 


COLMAN'8     CONTINSMTAL     AGRICULTURE. 


We  were  very  glad  again  to  meet  with  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Engliah  Agricul- 
ture;" and  as  the  latter  iras  written  in  a  fiair, 
candid  Ume  of  criticism,  there  was  every  reaaon  to 
hope  that  something  useful  to  English  fanners 
might  be  found  in  the  woik.  the  title  of  which  is 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Nor  have  we  been  idto- 
gether  disappointed.  Nofewithstandiog  the  title  be 
''  Continental  Agricsdtnre,"  the  weric  is  confined  to 
a  description  of  Franos,  HoUmd^  and  a  very  lew 
pages  on  Switierland,  nooe  of  the  other  European 
counties  bang  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  (perhaps  not  very  serious 
fault),  as  we  like  to  get  over  our  criticism  at  once, 
we  have,  especially,  to  renuurk  an  evident  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  republiean  tendency  of  the  lawe  affec- 
ting land  in  France.    To  this  part  of  the  suliject 


we  will  again  recur,  and  proceed  to  point  out  a  few 
exaggerated  statements  scattered  through  the  book. 

Coknan  speaks  highly,  and  perhaps  truly,  of  the 
condition  of  the  French  agricultural  labourers,  and 
commends  their  sober  habits :  he  says, — 

''  In  all  respects  they  furnish  a  striking  contrast 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scotch  agricultu- 
ral labourers,  who  are  dirty  and  scpiaUd  to  an  excess ; 
with  many  of  the  English,  who  are  servile,  broken- 
spirited^  and  severely  straitened  in  their  means  of 
living ;  and  with  the  poor  Irish,  who  are  half-dad, 
and  in  a  half-savage  conditum,  and  to  whom  truth 
cmdjidelitp  ore  ordmar^  words  toUkoiU  neoatey*" 

Aa  we  have  spent  the  whole  of  our  life  amongst 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  these  three  countries, 
we  give  the  whole  paragraph  a  flat  contradiction. 
The  Scotch  labourers  are  not  squalid,  the  English 
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labourers  are  not  servile  and  broken-spirited ;  and 
as  for  their  means  of  living,  the  wages  through 
much  of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scot- 
land are  at  the  present  time  about  14s.  per  week; 
and  it  appears  from  the  savings'  banks  returns, 
that  in  Devonshire,  where  the  wages  are  lowest,  we 
there  find  the  greatest  number  of  depositors  to  be 
agricultural  labourers.  Whilst  we  admit  the 
misery  of  the  Irish,  still  they  do  not  deserve  the 
imputation  of  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
words  truth  and  fidelity.  Such  generalizations  as 
the  above  must  damage  the  character  of  any  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  circumstances 
do  not  warrant  any  such  strong  expressions  as  the 
following : 

"  If  there  exists  a  more  ^cked,  inhuman,  op- 
pressive, and  demoralizing  system,  than  that  of  the 
gang-system  in  Norfolk,  where  the  "fcottages  of  the 
poor  labourers  have  been  removed  from  the  large 
estates,  and  .the  people  have  been  driven  into  a 
crowded  village,  and  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
farmer  or  the  gang-master,  I  have  yet  to  find  it. 
In  physical  comforts,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Southern  United  States  is  a  paradise  in  com- 
parison to  it.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  up 
such  a  system  to  public  indignation.  It  is  said 
these  people  are  free  to  choose  what  they  will  do. 
That  is  to  say,  they  may  work  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed to  them,  or  they  may  die.  This  is  the  only 
freedom  left  to  them.  There  is  no  alternative  or 
remedy.  WHat  freedom  is  this  ?  What  slavery 
more  galling?  They  are  in  the  power  of  their 
masters  as  much  as  if  they  were  their  own  property. 
The  extreme  exactions  of  avarice  and  abuse  of 
power  follow  of  course.  The  condition  of  the 
French  peasantry  is  wholly  different  from  this,"  &c. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that 
Colman  is  an  American,  and  perhaps  intends  the 
above  tirade  as  a  set-off  for  the  statements  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  other  societies.  Whilst  we  ad- 
mit that  there  is  much  to  be  found  fault  with  in 
the  Norfolk  system,  it  is  strange  that  one  very  im- 
portant difference  between  the  Norfolk  labourer 
and  the  slave,  of  whose  superior  condition  he  would 
convince  us,  has  not  met  his  discerning  eye.  If 
the  Norfolk  labourer  have  fewer  opportunities  than 
the  Frenchman  of  possessing  a  piece  of  land,  he  can 
at  least  transport  himself  to  the  paradise  of  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States,  if  he  feels  inclined  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  whilst 
we  read  in  almost  every  newspaper  of  the  efforts 
made  by  these  happy  slaves  to  escape  from  their  para- 
dise, we  never  hear  of  any  of  our  numerous  agricultu- 
ral emigrants  shipping  themselves  to  the  blissful 
eottm  fields  qf  the  Southern  States.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  occupying  any  space  in  confuting  such  asser- 
tions SB  those  contdned  in  the  last  quotation.  John 


Bull  can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  a  slave-holder's  im- 
putations on  his  character.  Besides,  Colman 
ought  to  know  that  the  master  cannot  of  his  own  will 
reduce  his  labourer's  wages — these,  like  everything 
else,  are  regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand. 

Besides  the  above,  after  commiserating  the  state 
of  Ireland,  he  gravely  assures  his  readers  that  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  people  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  potato  disease;  and  in  another  place  he 
limits  th^  number  to  116,000. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  French  agriculture 
arises  from  the  law  which  originated  with  the  revo- 
lution of  1790.  By  this  law,  landed  property  must 
always  be  left  by  will  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
amongst  the  children ;  the  object  being  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  such  large  landed  estates  as  we 
have  in  this  country.  This,  Colman  assures  us,  has 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  in  France, 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  state  of  England.  Our 
government,  it  appears,  makes  a  mistake  in  pro- 
tecting property,  it  ought  to  protect  poverty.  He  as- 
serts that  labour  has  the  first  claim,  *'  as  the  great 
source  and  instrument  of  subsistence  and  wealth.  A 
man  is  not  the  richer  for  houses  which  he  cannot  oc- 
cupy, lands  which  he  cannot  use,  money  that  be  can- 
not spend."  These  are  strong  assertions,  and  are  not 
even  attempted  to  be  proved,  except  as  regards 
land ;  and  though  the  weakness  of  our  author's  po- 
sition renders  him  a  tempting-  mark,  we  will  con- 
fine our  observations  to  agriculture. 

The  first  point  is,  are  large  or  small  fiEums  the 
most  advantageous  to  the  community } 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  France  is 
under  fifty  acres.  Should  we  divide  all  our  farms 
into  holdings  of  that  size  ? 

The  second  question  is,  are  large  estates  in- 
jurious ? — ^And  the  third  is. 

Will  land  be  better  farmed  when  the  tenant  rents 
it  from  another,  or  farms  his  own  ? 

It  will  be  obvious  that  these  questions  involve 
the  subject  matter  of  many  a  learned  volume  and 
tough  dispute.  It  is  scarcely  poissible  in  the  limiu 
of  this  article  to  enter  upon  them  as  they  deserve. 
We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  answer  them  from  the 
results  of  our  own  observations. 

1st.  Are  farms  of  fifty  acres  the  best  size?  We 
decidedly  think  not.  However  much  it  may 
suit  would-be  patriots  to  rail  against  those  pro- 
prietors who  let  their  land  in  farms  of  200  to  1,000 
acres,  we  fear  they  will  fail  to  make  their  cause 
good.  Small  farms  might  do  when  the  fiurmer 
sent  his  own  com  to  the  mill,  and  spun  his  own 
coat  from  the  wool  of  his  own  sheep ;  but  now  a 
fanner  must  be  possessed  of  capital  and  intelligence, 
with  a  good  education— and  these  are  rarely  found 
combined,  with  a  farmer  on  fifty  acres  of  land.  Not 
thai  we  would  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  fonns 
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of  that  ns6  well  managed ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  a  rule,  those  of  a  larger  size  will  be 
found  to  be  better  and  more  economically  managed. 
Besides,  a  &nn  of  fifty  acres  will  scarcely  employ  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  with  one  pair  of  horses  a 
thrashing  machine  cannot  be  advantageously 
worked.  On  this  view,  a  farm  of  100  acres  is  the 
smallest  that  we  can  wish  to  see,  and  would  rather 
recommend  400  to  500  acres,  or  one  on  which  a 
steam  thrashing-machine  would  be  used. 

2nd.  Are  large  estates  injurious  ?    There  is  no 
sahject  more  agreeable  to  an  uneducated  populace 
than  to  hear  the  owners  of  large  estates  reviled  as 
ererything  that  is  evil.    For  our  part,  all  the  advo- 
cates for  a  subdivision  of  estates  have  failed  to  con- 
vince us  that  any  one  of  our  social  evils  can  be 
tnced  to  the  existence  of  the  princely  estates  of  our 
landed  proprietors.    On  the  contrary,  independent 
of  every  other  consideration,  they  certainly  afford  the 
best  possible  safeguard  against  the  constant  changes 
which  we  fear  would  take  place  in  the  government 
of  our  country,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and  com- 
merce.   We  are  strongly  disposed  to  attribute  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  France  to  the  want  of 
such  a  bulwark.    Besides  this  consideration,  we 
find  that  the  owners  of  large  (or,  at  least,  mode- 
rately sized)  estates  are  always  the  most  anxious  to 
encourage    improvements,    and  more  capable  of 
effecting  them  than  the  owners  of  fifty  acres,  which 
is  the  size  that  Colman  so  much  admires  in  France. 
3rd.  Win  land  be  better  farmed  when  the  tenant 
rents  it  from  another,  or  farms  his  own  ?    A  few 
years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  was  engaged  in 
a  railway  survey,  which  took  him  across  a  great  ex- 
Uaai  oi  country,  and  he  invariably  found  the  owner  of 
a  small  fiirm  managing  his  land  much  worse  than  his 
neighbour  who  pud  rent.    We  have  remarked  that 
the  law  of  France  compels  the  parent  to  divide  his 
pfToperty  nearly  equally  amongst  his  children;  thus 
^ving  nearly  every  Frenchman  the  chance  of  pos- 
sessing a  few  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  this  state  of 
things  which  Colman  praises  so  much,  as  he  says 
that  nothing  tends  to   encourage  saving  habits 
amongst  the  working  classes  so  much  as  the  chance 
of  possessing  a  few  acres,  which,  he  alleges,  our 
laws  of  entail  completely  prevent  an  English  labourer 
firom  doing.    Jhe  last  assertion  we  deny,  as  there 
are  always  small  properties  in  the  market  for  sale. 
Bnt  we  think  that  even  were  they  more  numerous, 
they  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  investment  for 


the  savings  of  a  working  man  in  England.  He 
has  the  savinga^  bank ;  and  long  and  learnedly  may 
Colman  argue  before  he  can  convince  us  that 
France,  with  the  chance  of  being  the  owner  of  a 
few  acres,  is  a  better  country  than  England  with 
her  savings'  bank.  It  is  true  that  they  have  sayipgs' 
banks  in  France,  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
revolution  of  February  last  was  virtually  to  confis- 
cate the  money  deposited  in  them.  In  this  respect, 
perhaps,  land  may  be,  in  France,  the  more  preferable 
investment.  But  what  security  have  we  that  the 
next  Provisional  Government  may  not  see  the  same 
reasons  for  seizing  the  land,  that  the  present  one 
has  seen  for  seizing  the  ndlways  and  Bank  de- 
posits. In  our  humble  opinion  (as  we  have  already 
remarked),  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  France  is  to 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  existence  of  the  very  law 
which  Colman  praises  so  much.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  Republicans  in  the  old  and  new  world,  with  all 
their  boasted  superiority  to  honest  John  Bull, 
should  be  so  unwilling  to  perceive — whether  they 
make  a  law  preventing  a  parent  from  doing  what 
he  chooses  with  the  money*  he  may  have  earned 
or  the  land  he  may  have  purchased ;  whether  they, 
by  another  law,  apply  the  savings'  banks  and  rail- 
way shares  to  the  purpose  of  government;  or 
whether,  by  a  third  law,  they  may  repudiate  their 
debts  altogether — ^that  the  only  true  road  to  national 
prosperity  and  the  only  true  business  of  govern- 
ment consists  in  giving  security  to  savings  wherever 
they  may  be  deposited,  and  not  in  directing  or 
forcing  them  into  certain  channels. 

Colman  says  that  the  possession  of  a  few  acres 
of  land  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vance the  true  interests  of  the  individual.'  * 

Here  again  we  must  differ  from  him,  and  with- 
out entering  into  any  arguments  on  this  much  dis- 
puted point,  we  would  point  to  the  poor  dupes  of 
O'Connor's  land  scheme,  as  a  sample  of  small  pro- 
prietors cultivating  their  own  hmd,  and  to  the 
miserable  holdings  in  Ireland,  as  an  example  of 
small  tenants  paying  rent,  as  the  best  arguments 
against  his  opinion. 

In  the  next  number  we  will  proceed  with 
Colman's  book,  and  extract  all  the  practical  infor- 
mation it  may  contain. 

I  •  T.  Lf.  C 

*  Money,  as  well  as  land,  is  to  be  nearly  equally 
divided  amongst  the  children^  by  the  law  of  France* 
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CHEAP     MANURING. 


The  writer  of  this  has  been  for  several  years 
watching  the  progress  of  experimental  and  seientific 
manuring;  and  giving*  from  time  to  tirne^  summaries 
of  the  results*  when  of  particular  interest  or  benefit. 
So  many  of  these  results  are  now  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experience^  as  well  as  by  chemical  reasoning* 
that  it  se«ms  tkne  to  collect  them  into  a  concise 
system*  tor  the  benefit  of  the  small  and  unlearned 
farmer*  who  has  little  time  or  means  for  experiments 
or  study*  and  can  still  worse  afford  to  misapply  his 
manures*  upon  the  old  rule  of  thumb  system.  And 
it  is  for  those  only  that  this  and  some  following 
letters  are  intended  i  the  stocky  and  learned  iiffmer 
having  the  same  means  of  information  as  the  writer. 
His  object  is*  then»  to  give  the  working  farmer  with 
small  capital  as  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  modem 
experiments  in  manuring  as  he  caa  make  simply 
and  concisely  intelligible  to  persons  of  such  limited 
education  ;  to  show  them  the  cheape$t  means  of 
increasing  their  produce*  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving their  land*  by  applying  to  each  crop  or 
course  just  the  right  sort  of  manure  it  requires*  in- 
stead of  turning  them  in  at  random,  without  selec- 
tion or  understanding  the  preference  of  one  to  ano^ 
tiier. 

But  in  all  our  cheap  selections*  the  dung-heap 
must  stiU  stand  firsts  as  the  farmer's  treasury  i  And 
whatever  may  be  hereaflter  discovered*  it  may  still 
be  said*  so  fiEtr^  that  the  good  and  ecoEomical 
management  of  this  wiU  do  more  for  hin^  than  all 
the  other  new  experiments  put  together. 

We  willf  therefore,  begin  irith  the  dung  heap, 
return  to  it  occasionally,  and  conclude  with  the 
same^se  that  such  of  your  farming  readers  as  take 
interest  in  what  I  have  to  tay,  should  keep  this  for 
reference. 

Farm-yard  dung*  or  rather  uvck,  remains  to 
be,  notwithstanding  tiie  valuable  help  of  the  mineral 
fertilisers*  the  great  store  of  food  for  plants,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  all  ite  bear- 
ings—'Quantity*  quality*  preparation*  waste*  fer- 
mentation* and  application. 

a.  Quantity.  The  solid  and  lifuid  excremente  of 
animato*  of  aUkiada,  should  be  curefuUy  preiorved 
(see  Waste,  m}*  and  may  be  much  more  largely 
collected  by  soiling  and  stall  feeding ;  every  kind 
of  animal  ofial  and  refuse  should  be  likerae  taken 
care  of. 

Two  acres  of  ground  will  keep  a  beast*  which* 
well  littered*  will  make  1  cwt.  dung*  &c.*  per  day* 
or  18  tons  a  year;  and  this  may  be  tripled  by 


the  addition  of  vegetable  compost  (eee  Preparation, 
t) :  one  beast*  or  two  acres^  thus  giving  18x3=51 
tons*  or  27  tons  per  acre  yearly.  It  is  for  tbe 
farmer  to  judge  how  many  beasts  he  will  keep*  and 
how  much  of  their  time  he  will  feed  them  in  the 
homestead  (the  more  dung  the  heavier  green 
crops ;  the  more  green  crops*  the  more  cattie  food ; 
the  more  cattle  the  more  dung ;  and  so  improving 
from  year  to  year).  A  horse  may  nearly  equal  a 
cow*  setting  quality  against  quantity ;  and  two  oi 
three  pigs  may  perhaps  equal  one  beast  Sheep 
are  eo  much  out*  that  they  add  but  little  to  the  heap, 
though  very  effectual  in  fold  and  pasture. 

6.  Vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds*  fresh,  dry»  or 
decayed,  should  be  also  brought  to  the  heap ;  or  if 
too  distant*  composted  where  it  lies*  not  rotted  to 
waste*  Weeds,  roots  harrowed  up*  hedge  clippings, 
fallen  leaves,  or  other  recent  herbage,  containing  the 
vegetable  salts,  readily  decay  with  salt  and  lime 
(1  cwt.  each  to  the  ton),  producing  an  exceUent 
humus.  Theaddltion  of  sea  weed  improves  it  much, 
and  the  salt  is  not  tiien  required. 

e.  Peat,  8od%  turf-parings^  ditch  and  pond 
scouriogs,  way  soil,  humous  earth  in  whatever  fonn, 
and  ashes  of  aU  kinds,  are  good  for  the  heap. 

d.  All /i^fttidf  in  which  vegetablee  or  animal  mat- 
ters have  been  soaked  or  boiled,  and  all  that  contain 
fertiliung  materials,  as  soap  suds,  dish  waahioga, 
pot  liquor,  ^cc«,  are  good  to  moisten  it. 

e.  Qaoli^y.— We  must  remember  that  vegetable 
matters  work  sour,  and  that  animal  substaacea 
generate  ammonia,  which  neutralizes  the  add,  and 
is  fixed  by  it;  so  that,  in  doe  proportions,  they 
correct  eadi  other*    Urine  gives  most  ammonia. 

/.  But  v^;etable  matters,  including  peat,  soda, 
&c«  (c,  above),  being  much  more  plenty  than  ani- 
mal^ the  acid  may  still  predominate.  This  may  be 
corrected  by  lime  and  salt  (b),  which  will  alao  kill 
weeds  and  insects^  and  quicken  the  manure. 

y.  It  should  contain,  not  only  all  the  elemenf 
of  vegetable  lood,  but  all  in  due  pfflporttofit.  Much 
of  the  dung  tried  in  experiments  against  other  ma- 
nnrea^  seema  to  have  been  exhausted  by  drainage. 

ft.  The  heap  should  be  alike  thxou|^ut  in  com- 
position and  consistence,  which  requires  a  circula- 
tion of  the  juices.  For  this  purpose,  the  draininge 
should  be  thrown  back  upon  it,  from  time  to  time, 
to  spread  the  soluble  matters  right  through  the 
whole.  But  no  other  water  should  touch  it,  unleas 
it  gets  too  dry,  and  therefore  it  is  best  under  a  shed, 
or  any  cover  from  rain. 
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».  Pr^aratum.—A  staonch  pity  rather  deep  than 
^  b^ng  made  to  remYB  the  dndainfife,  clear  of 
land«8pring8 ;  a  bed  of  htmottt  earth  may  be  first 
laid  down^  incliniog  toivards  the  pit.  Upon  this, 
spread  hard  atalks,  9te,,  vrhieh  are  slow  to  decay, 
then  a  byer  of  dvng,  fte^  mited  from  the  cow 
housei,  etablMy  and  atyea,  mx  indies  Mdk,  spfinkkd 
with  aalt ;  nest  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter  (6),  Mrne 
thickness,  dusted  with  slaked  lime ;  and  upon  this 
four  inches  of  peat,  bark,  sawdust,  turf  paringSy  or 
other  humous  earth  (c);  and  so  repeating  salted 
d  ang,  limed  vegetables,  and  humous  earth ;  keeping 
the  lime  from  touching  the  dung,  until  four  or  five 
feet  high.  If  green  turfs  are  used,  they  are  best 
laid  hc%  "Jo  lace,  with  the  Hme  strewed  between 
them* 

k.  Hien  pour  over  it  the  liquid  dndnage.  Sec.,  de- 
scribed below  (/),  tin  it  soaks  right  through.  Then 
build  on  again  as  before,  and  pour  the  dndnage,  &rc., 
upon  the  next  four  fe^  *  and  so  as  high  as  you  find 
convenient.  In  this  way  your  quantity  is  threefold, 
your  quality  free  from  sourness,  but  may  be  deficient 
in  activity,  for  want  of  ammoi^— lor  this  yon  have 
to  depend  on  the  urine. 

I.  Every  drop  of  this  essence,  not  absorbed  by  the 
litter,  must  run  into  the  tank  or  pit,  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  he^ ;  deep  narrow  drains  bding  cut  from 
every  stable,  stye,  and  cowhottse,  to  the  pit  or  tank. 
An  the  other  liquids  (d)  may  be  thrown  on  as  they 
are  got,  so  as  to  nax  in  soaking  down.  As  the 
liqiud  passes  throagh  it  will  dissolve  salt  and  lime, 
and  canying  the  juices  of  one  layer  to  another,  give 
it  the  same  quality  throughout.  "When  finished, 
slant  it  at  top  with  straw  or  long  dung,  to  throw  off 
the  ran;  and  once  a  month  open  die  centre,  to 
throw  back  the  draim^,  wiuch  should  always  soak 
right  through ;  and  if  there  is  not  enough,  including 
the  liquids  (<Q,  water  must  be  added. 

If  the  farmer  thinks  the  proportion  of  vegetable, 
See,,  too  great,  or  more  than  he  can  collect,  he  may, 
of  course,  put  less ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
well  saved  dung  wiQ  bear  double  its  weight  of  such 
additions,  with  aid  of  salt  and  lime.  In  six  months 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Many  other  improvenrents  hsvt  been  proposed 
for  the  muck  heap ;  bnt  this  appears  to  me  the  best, 
conodering  quantity  as  well  as  quaHty. 

m.  Wuste, — Materials  for  the  dimg  heap  are 
wasted  in  many  ways.  The  essmcc  ttsdf  (the  mine 
and  dndnage)  is  let  run  away,  or  even  wash  out  by 
the  water-course  of  the  yard  and  weather,  leaving 
the  dung  cold  and  hungry  (p),  Thb  dung  dropped 
on  pasture  is  let  lie  in  patches,  throwing  up  coarse 
grass,  which  the  cattle  win  not  eat  for  a  year  or 
more>  tfS  the  dung  is  exhausted.  Vegetable  and 
humous  matters  are  left  lying  about  nnnoticed,  or 
put  to  rot  in  nmning  water,  which  carries  off  their 


salts  ^  even  the  wash  of  the  country  is  let  ran 

through  the  straw-yard.  Roots,  weeds,  and  parings 
are  needlessly  bumi  whereby  tfaeur  homus  is  wasted ; 
and  the  ammonia,  winch  gives  life  to  the  UMiore, 
isletflyoffiniermenttttion.  llicie  wastes,  broiyht 
together,  would  someiimeB  make  a  larger  and  better 
heap  than  that  remaining  in  the  yard. 

n*  FmnmiaUm.-^'niB  greater  the  aranber  of 
vegetable  elements,  thoroughly  united  together  in 
a  sufficiently  soluble  state,  the  better  the  manure 
for  general  purposes.  In  the  above  muck  heap  we 
have  most  of  tha  vegetable  dements,  and  can  regu- 
late their  proportions  by  those  of  dung  and  v^e- 
table  matters ;  and  add  aH  that  are  wanting  by  the 
inorganic  manures  to  be  hereafter  described.  And 
hffermentatiM  they  may  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
uniform  composition  and  solnl^ty.  Spit  dung, 
when  wen  made,  cuts  down  soft  and  fat,  with  little 
appearance  of  straw.  This  is  probably  the  most 
generally  active  condition,  half  digested  for  the 
root  sap  ^  and  with  cars  it  may  be  fermented  so  fitir, 
with  littie  other  loss  than  the  evaporation  of  water : 
over-worked,  it  loses  both  ammonia  and  hunms. 
Short  dung  having  less  risk  oUoss,  it  may  be  safest 
generally  to  stop  there. 

0.  The  ammonia  may  be  retained  by  crusting  over 
with  humous  earth  (c),  and  still  better  by  mixing 
gypsum  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  salt 
thrown  on  the  dung  (t),  by  which  the  deficient  mag- 
nesia and  sulphuric  acid  are  at  die  same  time  sup- 
pfied. 

p.  if/^rff citffoii.-^Long  dnng  xs  sidd  to  do  best  in 
stiff  land,  and  for  potatoes  and  pasture.  It  works 
slower  in  the  ground  than  in  the  warm  heap,  and 
may  therefore  require  three  or  four  years  to  become 
thoroughly  incorpoioted  with  the  soil;  and  tiie 
quantity  must  be  in  proportion.  Bnt  spit  or  short 
dnng,  which  is  tSi  ready  for  the  root  sap,  may  be  ap* 
plied  every  other  year  to  the  gieen  crop,  in  half  the 
quantity ;  thus  bringing  a  quicker  return,  and  allow- 
ing  less  waste  by  the  weather  when  tiie  land  lies  open. 

By  thus  returning  to  the  soil  not  only  all  that  he 
draws  from  it,  but  also  much  carbon  which  the  plants 
have  drawn  from  the  air,  the  former  may  gradually 
enridihis  land  te  the  highest  degree.  But  do 
what  he  will  in  this  way,  the  salts  actually  carried 
off  by  his  maricet  crops  must  be  restored,  or  his 
craps  win  be  Mmited,  and  the  most  cosdyof  these 
wiU  be  potass  and  phosphate,  of  which  more  in 
future  letters. 

Stable  dang,  cemtaining  more  ammonia  and  phos^ 
phate,  would  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vegetable 
matters,  Stc,  say  three  to  one,  if  there  was  spate 
urine  to  pour  on,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  But 
as  it  is  generally  collected  ia  towns,  this  deficient 
may  be  made  up  by  night  soil,  which  is  much  ricb 
still;  andanyof  theliqnids  (d),  or  even  comm* 
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water^  poured  on  to  keep  it  moist  and  circulate  the 
juices. 

Prepared  night  soils  are  yearly  increasing  in  im- 
portance^ and  may  make  good  our  wants  of  phos* 
phate,  by  the  time  the  supplies  of  bone  fail ;  for  the 
present  waste  of  night  soil  (and  urine),  by  sewerage 
and  neglect,  probably  exceeds  4,000,000  tons  yearly. 


The  best  materials  for  stiffening  and  unstinking  it  muck  heaps. 


for  carriage  are  charred  sods,  or  other  compounds 
of  charcoal  with  burnt  earth ;  but  coal  ashes  answer 
the  purpose,  and  are  easier  obtained  in  towns.  lime 
is  unfit,  as  it  wastes  the  ammonia. 

q.  Gypsum,  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  com- 
pose an  excellent  fixer  of  ammonia,  and  supply  the 
sulphate,   soda,  and  magnesia  chiefly  wanting  in 


J.  Pridbaux. 


HINCKLEY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  very  promising 
Society  took  place  at  Hinckley,  on  Monday,  the 
27th  of  November  ;  and  a  stronger  proof  of  what 
energy,  perseverance,  and  determination  can  do,  we 
never  witnessed.  The  society  was  established  on 
October  the  16th,  1848;  and  on  the  27th  of 
November  following,  the  institution  then  being 
about  some  six  weeks  old,  the  first  exhibition  of 
stock  took  place — and  such  an  exhibition  it  was 
as  must  make  the  Hinckley  society's  elder  brethren 
look  well  around  them  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
be  shorn  of  their  laiSels.  We  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  visitor  to  the  show  who 
was  not  astonished  at  what  he  saw.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  some  of  the  most  useful  animals,  that 
could  only  have  been  expected  to  be  brought  for- 
ward for  competition  after  long  preparation  by  a 
society  in  its  maturity,  instead  of  by  one  only  in  its 
infancy,  graced  the  show-yard,  much  to  the  credit 
of  their  breeders  and  feeders,  and  greatly,  we  are 
sure,  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  Hinckley 
Agricultural  Society,  but  of  the  public  in  general. 
There  were  also  some  fine  pens  of  sheep,  some  ex- 
cellent pigs,  and  a  few  good  useful  horses.  The 
entries  were,  beast,  90  head ;  sheep,  165 ;  mares,  4 ; 
pigs,  18  pens ;  foals,  2 ;  total,  279>  Of  implements 
and  vegetables  there  were  not  many  shown.  Of 
the  former  the  principal,  if  not  the  oqly  exhibitors, 
were  Messrs.  Cort,  Law,  and  Co.,  of  Leicester,  and 
Hinckley. 

Of  course,  from  the  short  time  that  ihere  was  for 
preparation,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  not 
so  perfect  as  we  may  hope  to  see  them  in  a  future 
year.  As  for  example,  the  beast  were  classed  in  the 
various  stables  and  sheds  of  the  George  Inn,  instead 
of  being  exhibited  in  an  open  paddock.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  about  the  more  deserving 
animals  there  was  a  crowd  continually  gathered,  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  more  than  take 
a  cursory  glance  at  them.  Of  one  apparently  fine 
Hereford  bull,  who  might  as  well  have  been  among 
the  Hinckley  catacombs  as  in  his  dark  stall,  all 
that  we  could  see  was  his  horns.  Another  year  this 
no  doubt  wiU  be  remedied.    Mr.  Orton's  splendid 


three  years  and  nine  months  old  Durham  bull,  bred 
by  Mr.  T.  Miles,  of  Keyham,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  as  also  did  the  Earl  Howe's  fat  Durham 
cow,  Josephine;  Mr.  Crosland's  Durham  dairy 
cow  Gay  Lass,  the  same  gentleman's  roan  Durham 
heifers  Venus  and  Ruby,  and  his  white  Durham 
bull  Salisbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson's  ux  years 
and  eight  months  old  long-horned  dairy  cow,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Warner's  pair  of  long-homed  heifers, 
were  likewise  very  commendable  animals.  The  extra 
stock  was  remarkably  good.  Earl  Howe's  seven 
years  old  Durham  dairy  cow,  bred  by  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire,  and  Mr.  Crosland's  Durham  dairy 
cow  Red  Rose,  winning  the  two  prizes;  and  Mr.  John 
Toone's  ten  years  old  dairy  cow  being  highly  com- 
mended by  the  judges.  One  of  the  prettiest  (if 
such  a  term  can  be  used  of  a  pig)]  among  the  swine 
class  was  the  Hon.  £.  Russell's  Neapolitan  £st  pig, 
two  years  old,  bred  at  Naples  (not  competing).  The 
competition  must  have  been  close  between  Mr. 
Henry  Footman's  black  Essex  fat  pig,  and  Mr. 
James  Homer's  new  Leicester  fat  pig,  although 
to  the  latter  the  prise  was  awarded.  Indeed 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  almost  all  the 
classes. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were  Lord  Howe,  who 
showed  four  beasts;  Mr.  Crosland,  of  Burbage 
House,  twelve  beasts  and  two  pigs ;  Mr.  W.  Warner, 
of  Ryeton  Gorse,  two  beasts  and  one  pig ;  Kirby 
Fenton,  Esq.,  of  Caldecote  Hall,  two  beasts;  Mr. 
Geo.  Townshend,  of  Sapcote,  eight  beasts  (one 
withdrawn  from  competition)  and  one  horse;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ward,  five  beasts  (three  withdrawn  frtim 
competition),  two  pens  of  sheep,  and  two  pigs; 
Mr.  Shakspeare,  of  Grifif,  two  beasts  (one  with- 
drawn), two  pens  of  sheep,  and  one  pig ;  Mr.  S.  C. 
Pilgrim,  of  Burbage,  one  beast,  four  pens  of  sheep, 
and  two  pigs ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Breton,  of  Elmsthorpe, 
four  beasts  (three  withdrawn),  and  two  pigs ;  Mr. 
T.  Johnson,  of  Burton  Fields,  three  beasts ;  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Earl  Shilton,  three  pens  of  sheep  (with- 
drawn) ;  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Russell,  M.P.,  two  pigs  ; 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  of  Aston  Flamiolle,  three  pens  of 
sheep;  Mr.  W.  MiUhouse,  two  beasts,  and  one  pen 
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of  sheep ;  Mr.  S.  Bonner^  Hinckley,  two  pens  of 
sheep ;  Mr.  R.  Cbagooan^  of  Upton^  five  head  (one 
withdrawn), and  one  pen  of  sheep  (withdrawn); 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cotterill,  of  Hinckley,  two  beasts,  and 
one  pen  of  sheep ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Spencer,  of  Hinckley, 
two  pens  of  sheep,  and  one  pig;  Mr.  F.  Spencer, 
of  Wibtoft,  two  beasts,  and  one  pen  of  sheep ;  Mr. 
W.  Grewcock,  of  Harwell  Fields,  one  beast,  and 
two  pens  of  sheep ;  Mr.  R.  Warner,  of  Weston 
Hill,  four  beasts ;  Mr.  T,  Warner,  of  Wolvershill, 
one  cart  mare,  three  pens  of  sheep  (one  withdrawn), 
and  ono  pig;  Mr.  W.  Neale  Berry,  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ing,  three  beasts ;  Mr.  J.  Geary,  of  Dadlington, 
one  pen  of  sheep,  and  one  pig ;  Mr.  J.  Adcock,  of 
Burton  Hastings,  one  beast,  one  cart  mare,  and 
one  pen  of  sheep;  and  Mr.  £.  Darlinson,  of  the 
ame  pku»,  three  pens  of  sheep.  We  here  use  the 
terms  beast,  sheep,  and  pig,  in  their  general  sense 
for  brevity's  sake,  as  including  stock  and  extra 
stock  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  sheep  and  lambs,  boars, 
sows,  and  pigs. 

The  prise-holders,  to  the  amount  of  £58,  were-- 
Mr.  Crosland,  7  premiums,  the  Earl  Howe  2,  Mr. 
R.  Warner  3,  Mr.  T.  Johnson  2,  Mr.  W.  Mc'Ewan 
),  Mr.  T.  S.  Cotterill  1,  Mr.  Townsbend  1,  Mr.  C. 
Orton  1,  Mr.  W.  Neale  Berry  1,  Mr.  E.  Darlinson 
1»  Mr.  J.  S.  Spencer  2,  Mr.  N.  Ward  1,  Mr.  T. 
Gilbert  1,  Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim  1,  Mr.  C.  D.  Breton 
1,  Mr.J.  Hollierl. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Crosland,  who  certainly  took  the  lion's 
share,  the  competition  was  very  open.  Of  these, 
the  Earl  Howe,  Mr.  Crosland,  Mr.  C.  D.  Breton, 
and  Mr.  Warner  generously  returned  their  pre- 
miums to  the  society.  Upon  this  point  there  was 
much  force  in  the  noble  Earl's' remark;  however, 
that  though  to  a  young  society  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  return  the  premiums  on  its  first  meeting, 
it  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  be  injurious  if  the 
same  thing  were  done  in  after  years,  as  it  might 
tend  to  restrict  competition  to  those  only  who  could 
thus  affiird  to  indulge  their  kindly  feelings,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  society,  and  in  contravention 
of  its  declared  objects ;  which  are— to  promote  en- 
terprise and  emulation  in  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  cattle ;  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  to  encourage  skill,  industry,  and  good  conduct 
unoog  servants  and  labourers,  more  particularly 
those  engaged  in  husbandry. 

The  rules  of  the  society  have  been  printed,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  those  of  most  similar 
societies,  and  may  be  obtained  either  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, the  secretary,  or  of  Mr.  Short,  both  of  Hinck- 
ley. From  these  we  learn  that  it  is  intended  to 
have  an  annual  ploughing  match,  and  that  rewards 
£w  labourers  and  servants  in  husbandry  will  be 
taken  into  considention  by  the  Committee  previous 


to  the  show  of  1849,  and  that  these  will  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  present  officers  of  the  society  are  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  Howe,  president.  Vice-presidents : 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbigh ;  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  de  Grey;  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Russell, 
M.P.,  Kirkby  Mallory ;  Sir  Grey  Skipwitb,  Bart., 
Newbold  Revel;  Sir  Frederick  W.  Heygate,  Bart., 
Roeclifife  Hall ;  Major  F.  Woollaston,  Sheepy  Hall ; 
C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Prestwold  Hall ;  Rev. 
Robert  T.  Adnutt,  Rectory,  Cadeby;  Rev.  Joseph 
Arkwright,  NormantonTurville ;  William  Brookes, 
Esq.,  Croft;  Rev.  J.  M.  Cooper,  Rectory,  Peckle- 
ton;  J.  S.  Crosland,  Esq.,  Burbage  House; 
Dempster  Hemming,  Esq.,  Lindley  HaU;  Henry 
Townshend,  Esq.,  Stoney  Stanton ;  Robert  Good- 
acre,  Esq.,  Ullesthorpe ;  Rev.  Geo.  Mettam,  Rec- 
tory, Barwell;  and  Kirby  Fenton,  Esq.,  of  Calde- 
cote  Hall.  The  Committee  are  Mr.  Breton,  Elms- 
thorpe ;  Mr.  Campion,  jun.,  Shamford ;  Mr.  Cot- 
tereU,  Hinckley;  Mr.  Crafts,  Burbage;  Mr. 
Grundy,  jun.,  Drayton ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Harris,  Hinck- 
ley ;  Mr.  Kendall,  Hog  Hall,  Burbage ;  Mr.  Mil- 
house,  Barwell  House;  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  Wibtoft; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Spencer,  Hinckley ;  Mr.  Geo.  Towns- 
hend, Sapcote  Fields ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Ward,  Hinck- 
ley. The  Treasurer  is  Isaac  Hodgson,  Esq.  The 
Stewards  for  the  present  year  are  J.  S.  Crosland, 
Esq.,  Burbage  House ;  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  Wibtoft ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Townshend,  Sapcote  Fields.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert,  at  Messrs.  Pares' 
bank,  Hinckley. 

The  Judges  of  the  show  were  Mr.  Chas. 
Stokes,  of  King^tone,  near  Kegworth ;  Mr.  John 
F.  Potterton,  of  Stowe,  near  Weedon;  and  Mr. 
John  N.  Buckley,  of  Normanton-on-Soar,  near 
Loughborough. 

The  principal  instrument  exhibited  was  one  in- 
vented by  Geo.  Coode,  Esq.,  called  the  Patent  Irri- 
gator. We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
agricultural  friends. 

The  rest  were  of  the  ordinary  kind — cheese^ 
presses,  ploughs,  winnowing  machines  and  the  like. 

Among  the  company  present  we  noticed  the 
Earl  Howe,  Lord  Curzon,  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson^ 
C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Russell, 
M.P.,  Col.  Wollaston,  Major  Wollaston,  R.  S.  J. 
Winterton,  Esq.,  Kirby  Fenton,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Brookes,  Esq.,  Wm.  SiUs,  Esq.,  C.  S.  Preston, 
Esq.,  Henry  Trethewy,  Esq.  (agent  to  the  Earl  de 
Grey),  the  Rev.  J.  M«  Cooper,  Dr.  Slade,  Rev.  — 
Roby,  Rev.  T.  F.  Avard  (curate  of  Hinckley),  Rev. 
W.  Wilkinson,  Rev.  C.  Wilkinson,  Rev.  John 
Fisher,  Rev.  N.  Small,  Rev.  J.  Longhurst,  Rev.  D. 
Somerville,  and  many  with  whose  names  we  were 
not  acquainted,  comprisng  almost  all  the  gentry 
and  principal  agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  large  inflax  of  visitors  to  the  town,  and  the 
connoisseur-like  scnithiy  and  judgmatical  obser- 
vations of  good  judges,  all  tended  to  show  how 
great  an  interest  the  agricultaral  world  of  Hinckley 
and  its  neighbonrhood — not  forgetting  Leicetter, 
Coventry,  Nuneaton,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth, 
and  other  places-^took  in  thia  truly  agrieuUural 
enterprise  $  an  interest  which,  we  hope»  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  the  growth  and  strengthen  with 
the  strength  of  the  Hinckley  Agrieultural  Associa* 
tion.  And  we  were  aurpriaed  alid  pleated  to  ob- 
serve' the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  ahow,  de* 
monstrating,  as  it  clearly  did,  th^  generally  exeelknt 
quality  of  the  ferming  stock  in  and  about  Hinckley, 
and  its  prime  order — this,  too,  without  any  prevkms 
preparation  or  notice,  firom  the  i^cant  formation  of 
tiie  society ;  00  that  the  animals  shown  had  gene* 
rally  been  bred  and  intended  for  ordinary  purpoees 
uid  sale. 

There  was  also  another  v0ry  pleating  and  not 
very  ordinary  feature  about  this  show.  With  il  iisw 
very  marked  exceptions  the  exfaibitoTB  were  ordinary 
tenant  farmers,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Hinekfey ; 
some,  too,  occupying  only  bbmU  fanae.  Indeed 
one  of  the  prize  beaste  waa  bred  and  fed  by  a  gen- 
tleman occupying  only  25  aerea;  another  (nriie 
beast  waa  fed  on  a  finrm  of  half  that  aixe.  Yet  the 
breed  and  character  of  their  stock  wodld  aot  have 
brought  diacredit  upon  breeders  of  even  exahed 
name  and  fame,  tfane  provii^  ai  once  the  general 
improvement  of  the  stock  kept  by  (Mr^ary  fanoers  \ 
and  that  the  coarse,  nondescript  mule^bred  animator 
of  former  dayt,  are  faat  pastiog  away,  or  live  only 
in  the  almost  oninhabited  portiona  of  our  now 
highly-cultivated  land. 

llie  day  was  fine^  and  the  general  good  order  asd 
arranf^ements  reflected  the  highest  credit  Ofton  the 
stewards — so  much  so  ae  to  indnee  nnny  ladita  to 
honour  the  exhibitkm  with  thor  presence^ 

The  judgee  having  made  tbev  awards,  the  yird 
was  thrown  open  about  one  o'clodt,  and  till  iriboot 
four  was  visited  by  the  pul^  *'  in  great  force,''  but 
without  creating  any  confusion  or  preaadre. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  that  excel- 
lent and  highly  esteemed  nebleman,  Esrl  Howe^ 
who,  by  his  very  earnest  zeal  and  personal  a4ien^ 
dance,  gave  an  impetus  and  iraportanee  to  iUe 
society  which  it  never  could  otherwise  have  obtmned. 
Hinckley  and  its  neighbourhood  are  indebledy  and 
we  believe  fully  acknowledge  it,  to  thie  kind  and 
benevolent  nobleman  for  very  many  benefits ;  and 
he  fives,  we  know,  in  their  very  best  affections^ 

£25  58.  was  received  for  adunasion  to  the  yard< 

Thb  Dinnbr 

Waa  served  In  the  Town  HaH,  whieby  had  It  bteii 
twice  the  siae^  woidd  not  have  Imm  lee^  kttge  le 


Iiold  tlie  company  who  squeezed  tfaemselvea  into  it. 
The  hall  was  tastefolly  decorated  with  evergreens, 
draperyj  and  devices.  Amongst  these  were  a 
plough,  reaping  hook,  and  other  agrwftltdral  im- 
plemente.  At  the  lower  c«id  of  the  room  was  a 
gallery  filled  wilh  ladies,  who  seeflwdtotalLongmt 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Above  (he  gallery  was  placed  ^  ineeription, 
''Agriculture— ^ite  advantages  and  Meeekigs:" 
facing  the  windows,  and  above  the  device  of  the 
I^ough  and  the  reaping  hooke  to  whiek  we  have 
adverted^  Was  the  inscriptioft  '*  Speed  the  plough ;" 
and  over  the  head  of  the  ftoble  prealdettt,  who  sat 
in  a  eanopied  chair  or  throne  of  state,  belonging  to 
the  Freeasasons'  lodge,  was  the  device  of  the  lion  aad 
the  crown.  In  fact,  the  whde  thing  wae  in  excel- 
lent keeping,  ted  diephyed  jodkiom  tnate  and 
honourable  Iseling/ 

Howe  osenpied  Ihe  ekair,  snpportsd 
right  and  left  by  Lord  CurMm,  llajof  WolkMton, 
the  Hon.  E.  S.  Russell,  M.P.,  C.  W.  Paeke,  Bsq., 
M.R,  the  Hon.  H.  W^  Wilson,  KirbyFenton,  Esq., 
W.  Brookes,  Eeq.,  end  other  lea<£ng  gentkmen 
and  clergymen  of  the  dietriet^  The  vice-ehair  wm 
occuined  by  Mr.  Groeland,  euppoflsd  by  6.  Coode, 
Esq.,  end  other  eminent  agrieiiiloriets/ 

After  the  usual  loyal  toaete  the  Chairman 
gave  ''The health  of  Ihe  Didceof  Rotland,  the I^ 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  "  (cheers,  and  tiiree  times 
three,  and  oiie  cheer  ntore). 

The  judgee  here  roee  tolMve  the  roow,  having 
to  meet  the  trriv,  which  having  keen  fratic^by  the 
Earl  How^ 

The  noble  Lord  road  and  briefly  and  emphaticifly 
proposed  the  health  df  those  gentleaMD,  with  thanks 
to  them  for  their  servieee  (cheers)/ 

Mr.  Stok  ta  shortly  aeknoirtodgiid  the  Mast,  and 
observed  tlmt  he  moei  heartily  congratnlafed  the 
society  upon  the  exhibition  of  etoekwhiek  bid  bsen 

made  that  day  (eheera). 
The  ao^leORAiAHANtheil  raid  theykad  the  plea- 

edfe  of  eesing  one  of  the  memhera  for  that  AvWon 
of  the  fCfilBty  amongst  them  i  andofhni/  aeoflus 
eoMeagnev^  they  were  tnsdy  airfe  to  stff ,  UmI  then 
WM  no  chvieioii  in  the  Moose  of  Goanaone,  eape- 
cifltty  iiKtoimeetioB  with  their  own  eountf*  er  with 
the  agnctdtwal  iatereet,  orthataAKted  the  gen«al 
weMtte  of  the  eonntry,  m  which  their  nmea  wwe 
not  to  be  found  (bud  eheers)#  It  was,  Hierefors, 
Um  dtity  of  thai  meeting  to  show  m  the  enly^ay 
in  irhkh  tiiay  cotdd  dispky  it,  the  eetanatkm  hi 
i»1ilch  Ihey  held  thdr  pa^amentery  lepieeeiiiatiwe, 
Md  to  aekfiot»ledge  their  amreafkd  d^igenceand 
Mgk  Integrity,  by  drinking  their  gc»d  keii^s  m  a 
bdcsper  (cheers,  and  three  timse  thrse)^ 

Mr.  Paoms,  irho  irae  fMeived  iriOi  mttek  If^ 
pkNtfe^  aakk-Tke  tery  kkid  and  liatteiiaif  eaaaacr 
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in  wh}efa  the  noble  president  had  done  him  the 
honotxr  fo  propose  hh  name  to  theh*  ftotieey  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  it  had  met  wkh,  d^ 
manded  hie  irarmest  and  eincereM  aeknowledg- 
menta  (cheers).  AUhodgh  not  residing  within  the 
fimits  of  their  teaocfation^  he  was  m68t  thankftd  to 
the  cotnnrittee  for  allowing  him  the  opportunity  of 
beconnng  a  memher  of  fheit  society  (cheefs).  He, 
on  two  most  particnlaf  groemds,  independently  of 
the  sitnation  in  which  he  stood  as  one  of  their  re- 
presentatives iff  parKamenf,  thotight  it  to  he  hk 
duty  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  Hinckley  Agri- 
cultural Society  (cheers).  First,  he  was  ansions  on 
this  ground,  becatise  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
every  part  of  which,  from  his  hating  Hved  in  all  the 
four  (piarters  of  it,  he  considered  as  part  of  his 
bome,  he  took  such  an  interest,  that  he  could  not, 
if  he  would,  but  be  deshrems  that  every  ibtefest  in 
it  should  fioarisfa,  and  the  agricttltara!  taore  espe-f 
cialiy  (cheers).  Another  ground  Was  that  in  this, 
as  he  had  etery  reason  to  believe  and  regret,  most 
distressed  portion  of  the  manufacturing  county  of 
Leicester,  the  establisfament  of  meetings  of  this  de- 
scription would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  in  dr- 
cukting  money  in  the  town  of  Hinckley.  On  those 
two  grounds  he  was  most  anxious  to  lend  Us  aid  to 
this  society,  in  every  way  which  was  in  his  potrer 
(Hear).  He  had  the  gratification,  in  donjune^on 
with  Ms  honourable  friend  oil  his  left,  of  assisting 
at  the  estsfhlishmenf  of  a  great  society  of  this  kind 
in  the  towti  of  Leicestei*.  He  had  also  had  the 
honour  df  assisting  at  the  estabKshment  of  one  at 
Ashby,  and  he  likewise  had  the  honour  of  assisting 
m  the  formation  of  another,  of  which  he  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  pride  t6  be  president^at  Lottgh- 
borough  (cbcefs).  He  could  not,  fterefore,  but 
fed  highly  gratified  at  having  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Hinckley  Agri- 
cultural Association  (cheers).  He  could  only  wish 
that  the  mannfiKtnring  interest  would  take  a  pat- 
tern  from  the  agricultura},  in  the  formation  of  some 
such  socfiety,  to  conneet  together  the  Afferent 
classes  in  thitt  interest  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  most 
gratifylftf^  to  find  the  kdid  owner,  theknd  occupier, 
and  tile  humble  cultivator  of  the  soil,  joining  h^nd 
in  hand  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  an  (Hear).  He 
bdeved  iC#M  mainly  attrtbtitable  to  that  good 
fiecfing  wlkieh  existed  ttnong,  and  #as  promoted  by 
tike  agri<;ttitiiral  societies  of  Leicester,  that  the 
county  h«d  been  preserved  from  the  vice  and  crime 
whkh  had  befidlen  neighbouring  counties.-  He 
spoke  advisedly,  from  his  situation  as  dne  of  the 
magislntiee'  for  the  eountyi  wtien  besidd  he  beHev^d 
there  hftd  been  scaifeely  one  iiteendiaii'y  fife  iti  the 
eomsty,  Imd  wMeh,  he  befieted,  #a#  attribntable  to 
the  tuduence  tvhich  these  societies  exercised,  and 
ihe  ieB|M0tt  witii  which  they  hattbued  tile  mind  of  the 


labourer  lor  the  empteySf  (load  cheers).  They 
were  awttre  that  in  those  meetings  pdities  were 
strictly  excloded  from  their  discussions^  or^  as  their 
r^>resentativey  sntfh  wotild  have  been  the  subject 
upon  which  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  address 
them ;  but,  neve^heless,  is  dtna««ly  was  a  gratifying 
ckcumstaftee  that  Ihey  were  enabled  t9  meet  to 
discuss  thai  which  was  beneficial  Uf  agriculture, 
said  therefote  of  benefit  to  the  commtmity  at  large 
(Hear).  He  had  c^served  in  a  pfert  of  the  rules 
of  the  society,  ^hich  had  been  transmitted  to  him, 
that  the  rewards  lor  good  con<fuct  among  the 
labourers  were  to  be  eommensorate  with  tiie  en- 
c<$wagement  tvMeh  the  atmetf  itself  might  ree^ive^ 
B(rfdfng,  as  he  didy  that  agrienknral  societies  were 
one  of  the  greatest  blesskigs  to  the  country,  and 
that  one  of  their  prime  ob^seta  waa  the  eneourage^ 
mettt  of  good  coiidttet  among  thehbooring  classes, 
if  they  wontd  girve  Mm  Itme,  he  woidd  beg  to  oSet 
to  them  two  pfemiunn  fot  the  eneoufagement  of 
that  paitienlar  dass,  and  those  twd  premiums 
shofuld  be  eqoatly  divided  between  ihoBe  who  were 
conneHed  with  agrietiltore,  and  iboae  who  were 
connected  nMf  the  matrahietiire  of  the  town  of 
Hinckley  (mneh  cheering)^  He  should  propose, 
then,  tiiat  for  the  agricultural  kboiiref  who  shotdd 
be  suppetting  the  largest  nmnber  of  ehikken,  un<» 
der  twelve  yettrs  of  age,  witiMmt  ptfMchial  relief,  ho 
should  be  allowed  to  p^ce  it  the  chsposal  of  tfa» 
committee  the  atniaal  stmi  of  £3  (cheers)  i  and  he 
propcised  to  pl«tee  at  their  di^sal  a  sisidar  sus 
for  the  slocking-niaker,  Irho  riionld  be  entitied  to 
tiie  premitBn  npoti  the  same  conditions  (cheers). 
He  was  andiious  that  iti  deafing  with  tlie  labeuring 
population,  which  Hiey,  as  afrioritnilBtSi  had  more 
particularly  to  do  with,  they  ihoidd  deal  ae  thd 
same  time  even-handedly  with  all— those  tiiey  em<« 
pioyed  themsdresy  and  tboaw  who  were  assoeialed 
with  the  staple  manafeeture  of  the  eoosty  of  Lei*' 
caster  (Hear).  They  aU  derived  great  advantage 
from  having  good  labourers,  and  he  thought  il 
their  duty  to  Mnk  of  those  Who,  by  the  decrees  Of 
Firovideneo/  had  been  ^aeed  among  the  mannfreif 
tdring  classes*  He  dfid  not  dsshre  tint  they  should 
be  selfish  enoi^gh  meriiy  to  eonMer  the  interest 
with  whieh  they  were  tiiemarivesmore  hninedSatoty 
identified,  but  that  thi^  should  Kkewise  have  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  those  connected  with  the  raano* 
factoring  interest  liviitg  among  them  (Hear).  In 
conchision,  he  had  to  express  his  most  sincere 
thanks  for  tiie  kindness  he  had  ever  esperieneed 
from  the  eonstitueney  he  had  the  honour  to  repre« 
MM,  Md  thfit  in  every  way  hi  which  he  eonld  pro* 
mote  their  we&  being,  whether  mdividually  or  coIj 
lectltely,  he  would  devote  his  best  services  tw  the 
aecomj^ibment  of  that  purpose  (cheers)^  But 
idthongli  he  had  NSponded  to  the  toast  aorepaf' 
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ticularly  as  related  to  the  part  which  he  himself 
bore  in  it,  he  might  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues 
say,  that,  from  what  he  knew  of  then:  sentiments,  he 
was  sure  ihey  would  desire  to  echo  his  words  were 
they  present  (cheers). 

Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson  had  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
posing a  toast,  which  was  one  that  had  only  to  be 
named  to  be  honoured.  It  was  one  which  he  was 
sure  would  excite  in  their  breasts  all  the  sympathy 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  which  the  name  of  Howe 
formerly  excited  in  the  breasts  of  English  seamen 
Qond  cheers).  Although  long  friendship,  and  the 
feelings  of  regard  which  he  had  towards  their 
noble  president  might  induce  him  to  wish  to  dilate 
at  length  upon  the  noble  earl's  merits,  he  was  well 
aware  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  his  lordship ; 
and  he  was  also  aware  that  the  high  character  and 
noble  qualities  of  their  president  were  too  well 
known  and  esteemed  to  render  it  necessary  that  he 
should  say  a  word  about  them  in  a  company  like 
that  before  him  (cheers).  He  would  therefore  con- 
tent himself  with  proposing  "Uie  health  of  their 
noble  President,''  and  many  thanks  to  him  for  his 
able  support  of  the  interests  of  the  society  (cheers, 
three  times  three,  and  one  cheer  more). 

The  noble  Chairman,  who  was  received  with 
great  applause,  said  that  he  could  assure  them  most 
unaffectedly,  that  he  was  unable  to  find  words  to 
express  the  grateful  sense  he  entertained  of  their 
kindness  to  him.  The  very  undeserved  compli- 
ments paid  to  him  by  his  honourable  friend  had 
been  prompted  by  the  feelings  of  very  old  friend- 
ship. They  had  known  each  other  since  they  had 
been  boys,  now  some  six-and-thirty years  ago;  and 
be  attributed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  name 
had  been  received  to  the  fact  that  in  this  county 
he  had  been  bom,  and  in  it  he  had  lived  all  his  life, 
and  in  it  he  hoped  to  die  (load  cheers).  But  pass- 
ing from  the  topic  of  self,  he  would  turn  to  a  much 
more  important  subject,  and  one  that  was  matter  of 
heart-felt  congratulation  to  him— that  was,  the 
pleasure  of  sedng  them  there  that  day  (Hear).  He 
would  not  conceal  that  when  fint  the  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  should  belong  to  the 
society,  he  almost  felt  that  in  their  poor  little  neg- 
lected comer  of  the  county,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  such  a  society  as  he  had  now  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  around  him,  and  over  which  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  presiding.  Hesitation,  however,  he  had 
not  felt,  but  something  of  alarm  lest  they  should 
not  succeed.  But  the  result  had  been  fer  different ; 
and  now  from  his  heart  he  congratulated  them  on 
the  most  perfect  success  which  they  had  achieved 
(cheen).  When  they  remembered  that  the  sodetsr's 
existence  did  not  date  more  than  six  weeks,  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  in  that  time  they 
should  have  aesemblad  so  excellent  a  meeting,  and 


made  so  fine  an  exhibition  of  stock.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  this  was  but  the  presage  of  what  might 
yet  be  accompUshed,  and  that  their  society  would 
not  be  excelled  by  any  in  the  neighbouriiood 
(cheen).  The  committee  had  exerted  themselves 
most  manfully,  and  those  who  had  brought  animals 
for  exhibition  had  seconded  them  most  ably;  and 
hence  the  superior  show  they  had  that  day  wit- 
nessed. What  he  wanted  was,  to  see  the  tenant 
able  to  pay  his  way,  and  to  be  able  to  rear  and  ex- 
hibit useful  animals,  such  as  would  make  the 
cheese.  It  was  not  simply  for  those  who  had 
abundant  means— the  men  of  property— to  exhibit 
fine  stock,  but  he  wished  to  see  the  tenant  farmer 
placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
to  be  able  to  rear  such  animals  as  would  enable 
him  to  do  so ;  it  was  easy  enough  for  men  of  high 
name  and  good  income  to  do  it ;  what  he  wanted 
was  to  see  the  tenant  farmer  making  choice  of  those 
things  that  would  place  him  in  that  position 
(cheera).  But  let  not  his  (the  chaurman's)  mean* 
ing  be  mistaken.  His  desire  was  not  merely  to 
put  money  in  his  own  pocket  (No>  no  1)  He 
meant  that  he  hoped  to  see  a  man  able  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  to  go  back  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
to  his  own  fireside  (cheers).  He  had  no  doubt 
that,  with  a  little  more  encouragement,  and  a  few 
more  premiums,  they  might  have  the  happinev, 
another  jfiAT,  of  seeing  a  few  more  of  their  brethren 
joining  their  society,  and  exhibiting  stock.  He 
would  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  handing  round 
a  paper  that  had  been  prepared,  that  any  one  who 
might  feel  disposed  might  be  kind  enough  to  put 
down  theur  names,  and  whilst  that  was  being  done 
he  would  read  them  a  note  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  offering  a  premium  to  the  society.  It  was  as 
follows :— "  Mr.  Brown  presents  his  comidiments 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Hinckley  Agricultural 
Society,  and  he  will  give  a  premium  of  £5,  to  be 
divided  between^  three  of  the  stocking-makers  of 
Hinckley,  out  of  twenty,  who  shall  reap  the  greatest 
number  of  thraves  of  wheat,  and  in  the  best  work- 
man-like manner,  during  the  next  succeeding  com 
harvest.  The  ages  of  the  competiton  to  be  between 
18  and  21,  and  the  premium  to  be  divided  in  the 
following  manner,  vis. — £2  10s.  to  the  first,  £1 
10s.  to  the  second,  and  £l  to  the  third  best  reaper, 
and  to  be  decided  and  adjudged  by  some  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  society,  to  be  chosen  by 
Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  will  find  a  field  of  c<mi 
for  the  purpose.  The  names  of  the  competitors  to 
be  given  in  to  the  secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
June,  1849,  80  that  the  qualification  of  each  person 
may  be  enquired  into,  and,  if  satisOactory,  to  receire 
a  certificate  on  or  before  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  "  (cheera).  That  was  a  very  useful  thing— 
to  assist  tiie  stockinger  at  times  when  work  was 
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short  He  had  been  commistioned  by  his  wife 
(the  Coontees  Howe)  to  bestow  a  presiium  fcheers) 
to  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  framework-knitter,  not 
possessed  of  property,  except  gained  by  her  own 
serritade,  to  the  amount  of  £10  (exclusive  of  her 
household  goods),  who  has  brought  up,  or  is  now 
supporting,  the  largest  number  of  children,  all  bom 
in  wedlock,  in  the  most  orderly,  cleanly,  and  moral 
manner,  with  the  smallest  parochial  aid,  £4 ;  to 
the  next  £2;  to  the  next  £l  (cheers).  He  (Lord 
Howe)  had  added  the  smallest  parochial  aid,  be- 
cause it  was  almost  impossible  that  in  times  of  very 
severe  distress,  but  that  the  most  industrious  man 
mast  fan  upon  the  parish  (Hear).  He  proposed 
for  himself  to  give  to  the  dury-woman,  not  pos- 
sessed of  property  (except  gained  by  her  own  ser- 
Titode),  who  has  lived  the  longest  time,  without  in- 
termission, and  is  still  living  in  the  house  with  the 
same  master  or  mistress,  •r  their  son,  or  daughter, 
and  who,  during  that  time,  has  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy  of  not  less  than  twelve  cows,  £1 
lOs.;  and  to  the  next,  £1.  To  the  committee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cottage  allotment  gardens  con- 
tained in  the  district,  £10  (cheers).  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  giring  premiums  to  the  holders  of 
the  best  cultivated  gardens  of  this  character,  he 
now  proposed  to  hand  that  sum  over  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  he  had  just  stated  (cheers). 
He  had  only  further  to  say  that,  wishing  as  he  did 
all  success  to  the  society,  no  exertion  of  his  should 
be  wanting  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  to  drink 
success  to  tlie  Hinckley  Agricultural  Society  (loud 
cheers). 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  list  of  the 
awards : — 

TkefoUawimg  Premisuns  are  aU  by  the  Society, 

Cattle. 

Qass  1. — For  the  best  fat  cow  or  heifer,  of  any 
age,  breeds  or  weight ;  breeding  open  to  all  coun- 
ties, but  fed  in  the  district ;  without  restrictions  as 
to  feed,  but  the  kind  of  food  to  be  stated,  £3,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  Burton  Fields.  Second 
ditto,  £1,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Mc  Ewan,  Hinckley  (7  en- 
tries). 

Class  3. — For  the  best  fat  heifer,  under  four 
years  old,  fed  in  the  district,  without  restriction  as 
to  feed,  but  the  kind  of  food  to  be  stated,  £2,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Samuel  Cotterill,  Hinckley  (2  entries). 

Class  3. — For  the  best  dury  cow,  of  the  Durham 
or  short-homed  breed,  fed  in  the  district,  in-calved 
or  in-milk,  without  restrictions  as  to  feed,  but  the 
kind  of  food  to  be  stated;  breeding  open  to  all 
counties,  £2  lOs.,  to  J.  S.  Crosknd,  Esq.,  Burbage 
House.    Second  ditto,  £1,  to  ditto  (1 1  entries). 

Class  4.— For  the  best  pair  of  hdfersj^  in-calved 


or  in-milk,  under  three  years  old,  of  the  Durham 
or  short-horned  breed,  without  restrictions  as  to 
feed,  but  the  kind  of  food  to  be  stated ;  fed  in  the 
district,  £2,  to  J.  S.  Crosland,  Esq.,  Burbage  House 
(7  entries). 

Class  5. — For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  under  two 
years  old,  of  the  Durham  or  short-homed  breed, 
without  restrictions  as  to  feed,  but  the  kind  of  food 
to  be  stated ;  fed  in  the  district,  £2,  to  J.  S.  Cros- 
land, Esq.,  Burbage  House  (3  entries). 

Class  6. — For  the  best  dairy  cow,  of  the  old  Lei- 
cestershire or  long-homed  breed,  in-calved  or  in- 
milk,  fed  in  the  district,  without  restrictions  as  to 
feed,  but  the  kind  of  food  to  be  stated ;  breeding 
open  to  all  counties,  £2  lOs.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  John- 
son, of  Burton  Fields.  Second  ditto,  £1,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Wamer,  Weston  Hill  (7  entries). 

Class  7* — For  tiie  best  pair  of  heifers,  under  three 
years  old,  in-calved  or  in-milk,  of  the  old  Leicester- 
shire or  long-homed  breed,  without  restrictions  as 
to  feed,  but  the  kind  of  food  to  be  stated ;  fed  in 
the  district,  £2,  to  Mr.  Richard  Wamer,  Weston 
HiU  (4  entries). 

Class  8.—- For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  under  two 
years  old,  of  the  old  Leicestershire  or  long-homed 
breed,  without  restrictions  as  to  feed,  but  the  kind 
of  food  to  be  stated ;  fed  in  the  district,  £2,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Warner,  Weston  Hill  (no  competition). 

Class  9. — For  the  best  buU,  of  the  Durham  or 
short-homed  breed,  above  ten  months  and  under 
two  years  old,  open  to  all  counties,  without  restric- 
tions as  to  feed ;  to  be  fed  within  the  district,  £3, 
to  J.  S.  Crosland,  Esq.,  Burbage  House  (5  entries). 

Class  10. — For  the  best  bull,  of  the  Durham  or 
short-homed  breed,  of  any  age,  that  has  served 
cows  in  the  previous  season  in  the  district  at  not 
exceeding  ten  shillings  each;  breeding  open  to  all 
counties,  £3,  to  Mr.  Chas,  Orton,  Stoney  Stanton 
(4  entries). 

Class  11. — For  the  best  bull,  of  the  old  Leicester- 
shire or  long-homed  breed,  above  ten  months  and 
under  two  years  old ;  breeding  open  to  all  counties, 
without  restrictions  as  to  feed,  but  the  kind  of  food 
to  be  slated,  £3  (no  entries). 

Class  12.— For  the  best  bull,  of  the  old  Leicester- 
shire or  long-homed  breed,  of  any  age,  that  has 
served  cows  in  the  previous  season  in  the  district, 
at  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  each ;  breeding  open 
to  all  counties,  £3,  to  Mr.  William  Neale  Berry, 
Stoke  Golding  (no  competition). 

Shbkp. 

Class  13. — For  the  best  pen  (of  five)  under 
twenty-two  months  old,  long-woolled  fat  wether 
sheep,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding ;  breeding 
open  to  all  counties,  £2,  to  Mr.  Edward  Darlinson, 
of  Burton  Hastings  (3  entries). 
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Cla08  14.»— For  the  bMt  ilvc  ewes,  bred  ood  fed 
in  the  dietrict,  whieh  faa^e  suckled  lambs  to  the  Ist 
of  July,  1848,  and  have  again  been  put  to  the  raoa, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  iB^iainb,  and  have  been  fed 
on  fj^rass  and  green  vegetable  food  only,  from  the 
Ist  of  May,  1848,  £2,  to  Mr.  Jos.  Sharp  Speneer, 
Hinckley  (9  entries). 

Class  15. — For  the  best  fiveiheaves,  that  have 
been  put  .to  Uie  ram,  and  supposed  to  be  in-lamb, 
and  have  been  fed  on  grass  and  green  vegetable  food 
only,  from  the  1st  May,  1848,  open  to  the  district 
only,  and  the  property  of  any  member  not  letting 
more  than  four  tups,  £2,  to  Mr.  N.  Ward,  Hinckley 
(10  entries). 

Class  16.— For  the  best  pen  (of  five)  Leicester 
«we  kunbe,  fed  in  the  district,  without  reetrietions 
as  to  feed  and  breeding,  the  property  of  any  mem- 
ber not  letting  more  thap  four  tups,  £2,  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Gilbert,  Aston  Flamville  (6  entries). 

Class  1 7.--* For  the  beet  pen  (of  fivse)  ewe  kuabs, 
of  any  breed  or  cross,  not  qualified  to  compete  as 
Leicesters,  bred  within  the  distriet,  without  reetric- 
tions  as  to  feed  or  breed,  £2,  to  Mr.  8.  C  Pilgrim, 
Burbage  (3  entries). 

Pigs. 

Class  J  8. — For  the  besjt  in-pigged  or  sucklipg 
sow,  bred  and  fed  in  the  district,  £\  10s.,  to  J,  S. 
Crosland,  Esq.,  Burbage  House  flO  entries). 

Class  19. — For  the  best  boar,  fed  in  the  district ; 
breeding  open  to  all  counties,  £1  lOs.,  to  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Breton,  Elmsthorpe  (4  entries). 

Class  20.^  For  the  best  fat  pig,  of  any  age,  bred 
and  fed  within  the  district,  £1  10s.,  to  Mr.  James 
HoUier,  Market  Bos  worth  (4  entries). 

H0it8S8. 

Class  21  .-s-Fof  the  best  brood  mare,  the  pioperty 
4}f  a  member,  and  to  be  considered  by  the  Judges 
as  best  adapted  for  the  general  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  district,  £2  IDs.,  to  Mr.  George  Towns- 
hend,  Sapcote  (4  entries). 

Extra  Stock. 
Class  22.— For  the  best  in-calved  d^ry  cow«  of 
any  age  or  breed,  that  has  b^n  regularly  milked 
during  the  summer,  and  has  beea  fed  on  grass, 
hay,  and  green  vegetable  food  only,  from  May  1, 
1848,  £2,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  £»rl  Howe,  Gopsal. 
Second  dittp,  £1,  to  J.  S.  Crosland,  Esq.,  BuAa^ 

House.  N.B.— -This  premium  will  be  withheld  imtil 
the  beast  has  calved  (13  entries). 

Class  23.— For  the  best  beast,  shown  as  extra 
stock,  £3,  to  the  Righ$  Hoi^.  the  Efirl  Howe,  Gop- 
sall  (11  entries). 

Qass  24.-*-Far  the  best  pen  (of  five)  sheep,  shewn 
as  extra  stock,  £2,  to  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Sfeocer, 
Hinckley  (3  entries), 


SwUPflTAKM. 

Between  Mr.  Thos.  Gilbert,  Aston  Flarovilk,  and 
Mr.  John  Campion,  jun.,  Shamford  Fldd,  of  oae 
sovereign  each,  for  the  foal  best  adapted  for  spott* 
ing  purposes ;  decided  in  fevour  of  Mr.  Campioa. 

Entries :— -Beast,  90  head ;  sheep,  165 ;  mares, 
4;  pigs,  IS  pens;  foals^  2.    Total,  279. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  toast  upon  the 
list  yras  one  which  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
offisr  to  their  notice — it  was  that  of  '*  the  successfial 
Candidates."  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which 
hp  could  get  out  of  the  difficulty  was  by  coupling 
together,  in  one  toast,  "  the  successful  and  the  un- 
successful Candidates."  He  hoped  another  year 
the  tables  might  be  turned,  and  that  the  unsuccess- 
fMl  candidates  might  then  prove  to  be  successful. 
He  would  couple  with  the  toast  "  the  health  of  Mr. 
Crosland  "  (cheers). 

Mr.  Crosland,  ifi  responding,  urged  the  ad- 
vantjages  which  the  society  held  out,  and  recom- 
mended the  unsuccessful  candidates  to  try  next  year 
to  beat  the  at  present  successful  ooes, 

The  Chairmav  her^  said  thai  he  was,  as  stt  the 
Boeiatf  must  be,  deeply  MDsible  of  the  liberality  <^ 
the  gentlemen  who  had  «o  kindly  ratnmed  their 
premiums  to  die  soeiefy.  8o  fiur  as  this  year  wif 
concerned,  die  ohjeet  was  a  good  one,  and  was  to 
be  eoounended.  0ut  he  would  suggest  dMk  the 
same  eourse  should  not  be  pursued  in  luUife  j^ean, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  tend  to  injure  rather  than 
benefit  the  socie^r,  as  it  might  tend  to  indvce  those 
to  withdraw  from  competition,  who  might  uot  hare 
th^  same  amoont  of  means  at  their  command,  and 
yet  who  would  not  like  to  be  behind  hand  in  geae- 
rosity.  He  was  sure  that  he  should  be  excused  for 
the  suggestion  he  was  oflbring,  and  he  thought  that 
upon  reflection,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  in  any 
man's  mind  that  such  must  be  the  result  (cheers). 

Mr.  IvBNB  remarked  that  the  word  '^dis- 
qualified "  had  been  written  against  one  of  the  aoi- 
mais  he  had  shown. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  cast  the  least  imputation  upon  the  animal, 
but  that  it  had  been  "  disqualified "  because  the 
terms  of  the  condition  of  exhibition  had  through 
mistake  not  been  Complied  with. 

The  Uw  remaining  toasts  were  then  ^ven,  ai^ 
which  (be  noble  earl  qiiitted  the  chair,  amidst  the 
loudest  appUuse, 

Another  geotlemafi  was  then  called  to  the  chair, 
luid  tb«  kst  toast  proposed  in  oar  hearing  was  that 
«f  "  Mr,  Tbojwas  Mo?cq»  Jind  th«  Press,"  whom  wc 
left  ably  responding  to  the  bip'lesque. 

The  ioiiowifhg  song,  comp^md  by  Mr.  J.  Dare, 
Qihtk^t^t  VM  Bufigia  tiM  course (Bf  the  evening: 
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HONOUR  TO  THE  TOILING  HAND. 

All  honour  to  the  toiling  hand, 

Or  in  the  field  or  mine, 
Or  hj  the  hemqiwd  $ie  or  stefUHi 

Or  on  the  heaving  brine. 
Whatever  loom,  or  barque,  or  ploogh 

Hath  wrought  to  blets  our  land, 
Or  given  around— above — ^below. 

We  owe  the  toiling  hand. 

Then  honour — ^honour  to  the  toiling  hand  ! 

It  battlei  with  the  dements, 

ft  breaki  ttie  stubborn  sward ; 
It  rings  the  forge^tbe  shuttle  throws  — 

And  shapes  the  social  board. 
It  conquers  clime— it  stems  the  wave«- 

And  bears  from  every  strand 
The  aweelest,  best  of /ill  we  bav»^ 
6iA»  of  the  toning  hand. 
Then  hoiMnr-*-<h«Moar  to  the  toUing  hand  1 

— Abriged  from  tbe  hdk^tef  Jouroa]/ 


•vm 


.tmiu    ■  I 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  JOHN  BAMPORDS' 
FARMING  ON  HIS  FIVE  ACUB  FARM, 
AT  BARRETT. 

WiiBAT. — Tim  first  work  done  beloogiag  to  this  crop  was 
ISettiBg  in  the  seed ;  this  was  done  in  November  Itit  year. 
Hie  plot  is  about  half  an  acre,  and  the  preceding  crop  was  tur- 
nips and  potatoes.  The  seed  was  sown  immediately  on  the 
remoTal  of  the  tnrmpt  upon  the  ridgei,  Just  as  the  turnips  left 
tbem,  and  w«8  hacked  in.  The  whole  amount  of  labour  given 
to  this  crop»  up  to  its  being  safely  in  the  bam,  amounted  to 
12^  days'  «rork«  whid),  with  a  bushel  of  seed,  amounts  to 
£1  Ui.  6d.  No  iQanuEe  was  put  on,  it  was  sadded  down  and 
roiled  this  spring,  and  firom  the  results  of  the  prize  rod,  the 
prodnce  ii  at  the  rate  of  44  bushels  of  601h.  to  the  bushel 

Oats. — The  neat  work  of  soy  consequence  was  getting  in 
the  oats.  Tbe  breadth  of  ground  is  about  |  sere.  It  wu  dug 
with  the  spade  (before  winter),  and  sown  with  4  btuhds  ^ 
Tsrtarisn  oats,  snd  the  seed  covered  from  equidistant  trenches, 
after  the  Flemish  mode.  This  crop,  when  housed,  has  occu- 
pied  43  days  working,  and  H  dos.  of  lime  had  been  put  upon 
it,  the  wb<4e  expense  when  in  the  bam  and  ready  for  thrashing 

ii—  £   s.  d. 

43  days' labour  at  2s.  per  day 4    6    0 

l|doB,Qfliine  ,, , 119    9 

4b)isb.seed.  ,..,^.. ,,,, ,,  0  18    6 

«  19    8 

The  return  is  (according  to  the  measured  sod)  100  bushels 
per  acre. 

PoTA«OM^*-Tlis  piepamtion  of  the  ground  fi>r  the  potato- 
cnp  rnrnimrfil  in  November  last,  by  paring  about  one  rood, 
snd,  as  the  weather  permitted,  zcmoving  the  parings  and  ridg- 


ing up  for  exposure  to  the  winter's  frost.  The  amount  of 
labour  expended  upon  this  crop  from  first  breaking  the  ground, 
to  its  being  dcaied  off  is —  £    s.  d. 

eidays 6    2    0 

9^    ,.,.,.,.,,.,.., 10    0 


7    2    0 

This  cn^  is  ratber  a  fiulur^,  owmg  to  thp  disease  being  pretty 
severe  upon  it. 

CARR0T8.^The  plot  of  carrots  of  shout  I  acre  is  part  of 
Ae  potato  gsouad  of  last  season.  At  the  time  of  sowing 
(April)  it  was  oovesed  over  with  ashes  saturated  with  tank 
Uqaor,  and  dug  in.  This  crop  is  yet  in  the  ground,  five  days' 
laboor  Itas  been  expended  on  it,  which  with  the  seed,  amounts 
tolls.  This  crop  will  be  piofitable.  The  white  Belgisn  carrot 
is  a  root  that  nsay  be  cultivated  in  this  locality  with  consider- 
able advantage. 

TuKKiP8.-*7^  ground  constituting  the  turnip  plot  is  about 
liDod,  and  is  part  of  the  potato  gionnd  of  last  year.  In  the 
getting  1^  of  the  potatoes,  the  whole  soil  was  completely  Corked 
defiPf  ^he  ffiaeds  got  out,  and  the  ground  left  with  a  smooth 
uuiform  sutCmm,  and  in  the  March  foUowiog;  it  wss  eovemd 
over  with  |  dos.  of  lime,  and  leetained  in  that  state  till  the 
latter  end  of  April,  when  the  ridges  for  sowing  upon  wu  formed 
without  any  other  pwpsrstien  whatever.  In  the  making  of 
tbfridge^  anther  scmty  quantity  of  dung  was  used.    Cost-^ 

15}  days £1  11    G 

|doB.Ume.,..., 0  13    6 

Seed 0    10 


2    6    0 
Beturo  ii  at  the  rate  of  17}  tons  per  acre. 

The  turnips  sre  what  I  should  csll  an  average  crop ;  they 
are  yet  on  the  ground.  The  method  that  I  have  used  for  this 
crop  is  a  very  ready  one  for  rairing  |i  turnip  crop,  yet  it  is  one 
that  I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend. 

GRA8a.n-The  remainder  of  the  ground  of  my  little  Caim  is 
in  grsss,  it  will  be  shout  8  acres,  and  is  used  for  stall  feeding 
and  making  into  hay.  In  mowing  and  getting  the  hay,  there 
has  been  27}  days  work.  Nearly  2  roods  has  been  cut  ss  green 
food  for  stsU  feeding,  some  part  of  it  has  been  twice  cut 
this  season.  J  find  gras^  as  a  green  crop  for  stall  feeding, 
to  be  superior  to  either  xye  or  tares,  it  esn  be  got  earlier,  and 
of  grester  weight,  snd  in  the  raising  of  this  crop  the  tank 
becoqias  of  special  use. 

AMOUNT  OF  LABOUR.  Dsys. 

4.t  the  wheat  crop., , 12} 

„      oats , 43 

^      potato • 61 

„     carrots.... • .,.     5 

„     tumip ,..., 15} 

In  miscellaneous  work  &4 

Tet  wanting  to  dear  off  the  crops 20 

The  spade  cultivation  of  2  sens 162} 

27}  days,  the  grass  cultivation  of  8  acres. 
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STURMINSTER    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

THE  BALANCE   SHEET. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  and  balance  sheet 
read  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Huxtable,  at  the  hist  meeting : 

My  moat  kind  friends,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  although 
this  is  the  fifth  time  which  I  have  had  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  addressing  you,  I  never  rose  with  greater  satisfaction  on  the 
one  hand,  or  with  greater  fear  and  dread  on  the  other,  than  I 
do  on  this  occasion.    I  rise  to  address  you  in  somewhat  of  a 
corporate  capacity,  for  there  is  one  prise  of  Mr.  Hill's,  two 
awarded  to  Mr.  Farquharson,  five  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  one  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Hallett ;  so  that  I  have  to  return  thanks  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  fourteen  other  candidates.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  these  individuals  feel  gratified  with  your  kindness,  but 
if  there  is  one  person  to  whom  you  have  been  more  kind  still, 
it  is  I,  mysdf ;  and  I  should  be  something  more  or  less  than  a 
man— and  I  profess  to  be  neither— if  I  did  not  feel  moved  by 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  me.     The  best  return  which  I 
can  make  is  to  teU  you  alll  know.    3fr.  Hill,  just  now,  was  a 
littie  roguish  when  he  talked  of  the  strength  of  my  pocket. 
Without  a  strong  pocket  I  could  not  make  experiments;  for 
what  did  experiments  mean  ?— chance,  trial,  risk ;  and  a  man 
could  not  risk  if  he  had  not  got  the  money,  or,  as  the  "Timea" 
facetiously  termed  it,  "a  sly  reserve  in  the  Three  per  Cents." 
I  will,  in  the  first  place,  speak  to  you  about  the  prise  which  I 
liave  won,  which  will  prove  the  great  use  of  prises  of  this  de- 
scription ;  although  a  Hampshire  gentieman  has  said  that  he 
"  wished  Mr.  Huxtable  would  speak  of  his  fiuinres,"  which  I 
think  was  a  most  unkind  cot,  for  I  have  always  stood  before 
you  in  a  white  sheet,  and  kst  year  I  said  my  swedes  were  quite 
a  disgrace.    What  does  the  gentleman  want  more  than  that  ? 
When  I  went  home,  I  said  to  my  bailiff,  "  Jowsph,  you  must 
grow  a  better  crop  of  turnips  next  year,  as  there  is  a  £10  cup 
to  be  given :  look  to  it."    He  did,  and  won  it.     TTierev.gen- 
tleman  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hill  had  told  them 
that  his  manure  had  cost  him  the  sum  of  £1  4s.  2d. ;  his  (Mr 
HuxUble's)  had  cost  him  less-and  here  he  aomewhat  dif- 
fered with  the  judges :  they  said  he  ought  to  eharge  for  the 
value  of  the  farm-made  dung,  bnt  he  never  did  so,  and  on  this 
principle,  that  in  valumg  his  crops  he  never  valued  the  straw 
and  therefore  flie  dung  ought  not  to  be  valued.    The  artifidai 
manures  he  had  used  were-2  cwt.  of  coproUtes,  dissolved  in 
half  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  seven  put  loads  of 
dung  with  the  sulphuric  add.    He  had  used  a  hard  word- 
eoprolites-and  some  of  his  friends  piesent  might  ask.  "What 
doesitmean?"    He  was  himself  obliged  to  refer  to  a  Greek 
lexicon  to  discover  its  meaning,  whidi  was  "dung  stone,"  or 
m  other  words,  "fossU  dung."    It  was  a  remarkable  dis- 
covoy,  and  one  which  would  prove  of  considerable  importance 
to  th»  countiy.    To  show  them  if  value,  he  would  quote  a 
paaaige  from  I^bv,  the  celeb«^^  diemist,  on  whose  won- 
dttftil  diseovenes  a  farmer  once  made  a  bad  pun  by  savinr 

ZVi? '"l"-"^'  ^"^^^  --  ^  .S^gth  to  ht 
nunufacturea  her  power  among  the  nations  to  the  coal  mines 

tT^iTJl  J"**!  ^f'*'  **"  ^^'  ~  >*  ^in  be  discovered 
that  she  owes  the  strength  of  her  agriculture  to  her  fossU 

^^^«°'**^  '^'^^  ^"•■'  ''^^  'he  holds  in  her 
W^then,  the  swedes  which  he  (Mr.  HuxUble)  gnw 
were  namned  with  these  dung  stones,  which  were  obtained 


in  large  quantitiea  from  Norfolk,  and  which  he  had  gronnd 
down  for  the  pnrpoae  of  manure.    Those  which  he  had  used, 
he  had  purchased  ;  but  he  had  found  them  in  his  own  parish 
also.    A  learned  philosopher,  who  came  down  to  visit  hin, 
said— "Sir,  this  is  the  grey  sand  atone,  here  is  the  London 
clay ;  and  here  you  wUl  find  these  stones."    Well,  he  (Mr. 
Huxtable)  dug  away,  employing  men  to  sink  pits,  and  at  last 
he  found  them,  and  he  liad  brought  some  spcdmcns  to  shov 
them ;  but  the  portion  which  he  had  brought  with  him  wu 
only  about  the  sixteenth  part  of  one.    Ttiese  dung  stones 
were  supposed  to  be  the  dung  dropped  from  the  Saurisni. 
enormous  animals,  20  or  30  feet  long,  which  inhabited  the 
earth  at  a  very  remote  period  of  its  history.    It  was  eoDJec- 
turcd  that  they  dropped  this  dnng  in  the  day,  wliere  it  had 
become  fossilised.     (Considerable  laughter  from  many  penons 
in  the  room,  who  appeared  to  consider  Mr.  Iluxtable's  state- 
ment as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  their  credulity.)    Some  of 
them  supposed  he  was  joking;  he  waa  really  speaking  serioos. 
It  was  a  most  providential  as  well  as  wonderful  thing  that  this 
country  had  these  treasures  in  its  soil,  for  they  were  of  the 
same  composition  as  though  they  took  horses'  legs  and  bonei. 
and  burnt  them  to  pieces.    There  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  stones  in  our  soils.    He  had  them  in  enormous  quaatitin 
in  hid  own  pariah,  and  if  any  person  should  feel  desirous  of 
seeing  the  siiedmens,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  open  a  pit, 
and  show  them  the  stones  as  they  lay  in  the  formation.    Thejr 
do  not,  however,  pay  to  work,  and  therefore  he  waa  obliged  to 
purchase  what  he  required  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Lawcs,  who 
supplied  them  from  Norfolk.     He  had  used  about  2  cwt,  and 
his  manure  cost  him  about  10s.  an  acre — he  meant  for  par- 
chaicd  manure.    He  would  tell  them  of  hw  failure ;  a  glorious 
failure,  from  which  he  had  learned  more  than  he  ever  had  from 
anything  he  had  ever  done.    He  had  got  bumptious  about 
growing  swedes ;  he  thought  he  could  beat  everybody,  but  be 
had  failed  signally.    He  had  planted  a  fidd  of  six  acres  of  stiff 
land  with  turnips ;  he  first  drilled  in  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  and  put  in  the  seed ;  it  came  up  beautifully,  but  to 
his  utter  astonishment  the  roots  never  grew,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  laiger  than  a  wine  glass.     The  cause  of  this  was. 
that  after  the  rains  the  clay  soil  had  run  together  and  bonnd 
the  plants  so  tightly  that  they  could  not  grow.     He  then  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  this  evil,  which  he  did  by  dibbGiig  one 
acre,  drawing  a  gardener's  line  from  one  end  of  the  fidd  to  the 
other,  making  holes,  whidi  were  filled  with  dung  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime;  and  although,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
field  which  had  been  heavily  dunged  because  he  could  not  make 
them  grow,  because  the  roots  ooold  not  make  their  way  throogh 
the  stiff  day ;  yet  where  he  put  their  food  under  them,  tie 
planU  grew  wonderfully.    With  respect  to  liquid  manurbr, 
finding  that  by  the  old  system  the  land  was  cut  sll  to  pieces— 
and  knowmg  that  there  was  no  evil  for  which  there  waa  not  a 
remedy — he  had  set  to  work,  not  on  a  small  scale,  and  hsd 
laid  down  1,350  yards  of  wood  piping,  made  of  hrch.  Seotch 
fir,  or  dm ;  it  was  bored  with  a  boring  machine,  by  a  man  at 
Fontinel,  first  by  a  one-inch  and  afterwards  by  a  two-iuch 
borer.    The  charge  for  boring  wo  about  7d.  per  yard ;  it  cost 
him  also  2d.  per  yard  for  poata,  and  altogether  the  expense 
was  about  one  ahilUng  per  yard.     He  bad  got  a  forcin|p  pump, 
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cnkd  vite  90iiBet  lugb,  and  thiu  he  could  eviy  theie 
pi^  aU  OTcr  liia  Aim.     Butitmiglit  be  uked.  How  cooU  he 
•fford  to  do  all  this  ?    The  czpoue  inconcd  in  laying  down 
pipci  to  water  90  acres  ofland  waa  £70  lOs.    He  had  got 
■tampi  placed  in  varioDa  eonfcnient  poaitiouB,  and  aa  the  water 
rashing  down  into  the  pipes  nnder  ground  would  alwaya  find 
its  lefd,  it  roee  up  in  theae  atumpsj  which  were  aix  feet  high, 
■ad  from  whidi  the  water  carts  were  supplied.    He  employed 
a  bae  man  to  pamp  at  the  wdl  at  a  ahiUing  a  day  (and  they 
■tttt  icmember  that  he  waa  lame,  and  that  it  was  not  hard 
vork),  and  then  he  employed  a  boy  with  pony  carts,  each  able 
toeoatainahegaheadandahalt    He  chose  the  pony  carta 
nd  the  sman  carta  in  preference  to  larger  onea,  because  he 
finod  that  the  latter  cut  up  the  ground,  in  consequence  of 
biwd  whcds.    It  took  twelve  minutes  to  fiU  the  hogshead  and 
I  half,  and  it  took  eiglit  or  ten  houn  to  water  two  acrea  of  land 
vith  36  hogahends  of  liquid  manure.    Thua,  it  coat  him  for 
the  man  pumping  Is^  and  for  the  boy  and  carta  3s.  per  day, 
■DoJuiig  a  total  of  4s. ;  the  actual  sum  paid  for  labour  being 
only  2i.  per  day,  to  manure  each  acre  of  land.    Tlie  advantage 
U  the  liquid  manure  waa  rery  great ;  it  waa  taken  up  by  the 
pbati  at  onoe,  for  the  moment  they  mowed  down  the  graaa  it 
vu  tbinty  beyond  measure,  and  would  drink  anything  they 
Tould  pot  upon  it.    He  had  intended  to  have  brought  them  a 
■pttiBieo  of  the  Italian  rye-grass,  which  had  been  watered  with 
the  liquid  maanre,  and  had  grown  ten  inches  in  the  last  six 
vctks,  and  if  there  ?raa  no  firoat,  it  would  grow  a  foot  higher 
he&fe  Christmas.    Thus,  these  experiments  gave  them  eom- 
BBsnd  over  tlie  aeaaons.    Here,  for  instance,  was  barley  (a  ape- 
cincn  of  which  waa  handed  round  the  room)  cut  off  dose  to 
the  stamps,  whidi  had  actually  produced  144  atema  from  one 
Snin,  and  the  bailey  had  been  raised  by  the  uae  of  liquid  ma- 
ture.   Thia  liad  been  what  was  called  among  the  farmera  a 
"lipping^aeason— this  waa  bad  English  but  good  Doraet— 
isi  the  cattle  had  not  doue  wdl,  tlie  grass  being  v/atery.    But 
Then  he  told  them  that  he  had  cut  his  dovcr,  which  had  been 
vatnod  with  the  liquid  manure  four  times,  they  would  say  that 
it  had  really  been  a  "  lipping**  season,  while  hia  other  dovcr, 
vhidi  had  not  been  ao  watered,  he  had  cut  only  twice  this 
KSMXL    The  dover  thus  raisod  would  be  worth  ita  wdght  in 
p)ld  if  it  came  in  a  scarce  time,  the  green  cropa  in  the  month 
of  Aogust  being  of  great  value  to  the  dairy  fiirmer.    Speaking 
o(  dninbg,  when  he  began  it  coat  him  £7  an  acre,  but  now  he 
«is  sble  to  get  it  done  for  £4  an  acre.    He  thought  the  in- 
terest eipeiuled  on  the  draining  ahouhi  be  7  per  oent,  aa  it 
coald  not  be  oonaidered  a  permanent  improvement^  the  draina 
beiog  likdy  to  get  out  of  repair.    He  waa  not  going  to  apin 
them  a  long  yam,  but  he  would  now  speak  of  the  profita ;  he 
m  quite  open  to  all  the  world,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
guise.   It  was  a  great  national  question,  via ,  that  where  two 
men  were  onoe  employed  there  are  now  fifteen,  and  where  £50 
s^ycar  was  once  expended  for  labour  there  ia  now  £355.    It 
VIS  not  a  mere  peraonal  queation  to  bun  (Mr.  H.),  but  he  felt 
dteplj  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  he  ahould  not  have 
itteaded  there  that  day.    Some  peraona,  however,  would  aay 
he  must  have  a  good  bank  (hragfater) :  at  all  events  he  did  not 
^  bb  experiments  to  himaelf ;  he  told  them  what  he  could 
do,  and  the  resulta  of  his  experience  were  open  to  the  rest  of 
tM  world,  to  haTC  the  benefit  of  them.    Mr.  HnxtaUe  then 
proceeded  to  allnde  to  the  observationa  of  the  diairman  rea- 
pccting  the  value  of  improvementa  to  the  farmer,  aa  being  aa 
good  as  capital    Speaking  of  diminished  cspital  (said  the  rev. 
Senileman),  it  ia  the  same  thing  whether  you  give  the  farmer  a 
certain  amount  of  capital,  or  whether  you  diminiah  hia  expensea 
to  that  amount.     He  waa  aorry  that  aome  peraona  repreaented 
him  §a  |he1ind|qrda'  friend  only,  and  had  made  a  very  im- 


piopv  van  of  hia  namt.  He  did  not  tivn  by  hia  agrieultural 
expeiimenta,  but  he  had  taken  the  farma,  and  riaked  hia  capital 
on  them  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  improvementa  (cheers). 
An  m^juat  impntatioa  had  been  laid  on  him;  he  had  been  de- 
scribed as  saying  that  the  tenant  ahould  effect  improvementa 
without  aecurity :  such  an  aasertion  waa  lidiculoua.  Iimdlorda 
were  but  mortals.  Ue  maintained  that  tenanta  should  have  a 
good  leaae.  Mr.  Huxtable  then  read  the  following  statement 
of  his  expenditure  and  reodpts  at  West  Farm,  Suttou  Wal- 
dren,  from  Sept  1, 1347,  to  Sept.,  1848  :— 


DXBTOR. 

Rent  of  100  acrea  of  land,  induding  glebo  . . . 
Interest  on  capitd  aunk  in  permanent  improve- 
menta :— 
Additional  buildinga  and  roads, 

£400,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  £20  0  0 
Draining  at  £4  per  acre,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  drains  3  feet 
deep  bdng  24  feet;  pipes  1  inch 
at  16s. ;  labour,  8a.  tlte  score 
perch ;  being  just  £4  per  acre, 
charged  at  £7  per  cent,  on  £400  28  0  0 
Wooden  pipes  of  two-inch  bore, 
1,850  yarda^  at  Is.;  forcing 
pump,  and  upright  delivery 
pumpa  at  every  240  yards,  £80, 
at  ten  per  cent 7    0    0 

Tithea,  5a.  per  acre ;  rates.  Is.  6d.  per  acre ;  in- 

aurance,  £2 

Purchased  stock :  cows,  £196  48. ;  bulls,  £14 ; 

pigs,  £27  I5s 

Pufchaaed  food :  com  for  horses,  £78 ;  com  and 

cake  for  cattle,  £63  16s 

Com,  &c.,  for  seed,  £43  17s. ;  manure,  £87  ISa. 

2d 

Loaa  by  death  of  cow,  £9 ;  miscellaneous  articles 

bought,  £4  18a.  9d 

Tradesmen'a  billa 

labour 

Ten  per  cent  interest  on  £1,500,  working  capital 


£100    0    0 


55 

34 

237 

141 

81 

18 

54 

375 

150 


0 
10 
19 
16 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


18  9 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 


£1,244    8  11 


CBBDXTOR. 

Wheat,  402  aacka  2  bnahela,  from  40  acres  1  rood, 

at  258.  per  sack 509  2 

Butter  and  cheeae  from  dairy 220  0 

Piga 147  9 


Poultiy 9  14 

Improved  value  of  stock 188    0 

Forty  bushels  of  rye-grass,  at  7s.  per  bushd. ...  140 

Two  iat  heifers 80  10 

Keep  for  100  sheep 80    0 

Beaataaold 177  15 


6 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£1,882  12    0 
Deduct  eipenaea 1,244    3  11 

Balance   138    8    1 


that  'iM,  £1  7s.  8d.  per  acre,  in  addition  to  making  ten  per  cent 
of  the  capitd  employed.  In  oonduaion,  Mr.  Huxtable  thanked 
the  company  for  thdr  kind  opinion  of  him,  and  in  referring 
for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  emigration,  he  hoped  that  if  it 
were  carried  out  on  ao  extensive  a  scale  as  had  been  suggested, 
it  would  be  remembered  that  the  emigranta  had  aouls  as  well 
aa  bodica,  and  that  dergymen  ahould  be  sent  out  with  them. 
He  knew  that  at  the  preaent  time  the  wanta  of  the  poor 
were  very  preaaing ;  but,  aa  the  aong  aaid,  better  times  were 
eoming,  and  in  the  hope  of  those  better  timea  he  trasted  they 
wouM  dl  go  on  and  improve.  Mr.  Huxtable  resumed  his  seat 
anijd  loud  eheariog. 
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STURMINSTER  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
THE  BALANCE  SHEET* 

Among  the  vatieaB  contributioni  to  the  Mtrk  Lane 
Evprestf  those  detailing  the  experiments  of  tiie  Rev.  A. 
Haxtable  have  afforded  much  interest  and  initniction  in 
relation  to  agriculture.  I  doubt  not  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  "  balance  sheet"  of  the  Sutton  Waldron 
farm  excited  more  than  ordinary  curiosity.  That  balance 
sheet  is  not  so  clear  as  it  may  probably  be  made ;  and  if 
the  rev.  gentleman  will  oondesoend  to  supply  a  little 
more  information,  he  will  add  to  the  obligations  already 
conferred  on  the  agricultural  interest.  The  first  ques- 
tion I  would  ask  is,  whether  the  statemept  of  ezpeodi- 
ture  and  receipts  is  such  as  may  be  fairly  oonsidered  an 
average  annual  return  ?  If  not,  it  is  worthless.  If,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
fairly  calculated  upon  for  a  number  of  y«ari,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  by  what  propesi  such  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained. 

Passing  by  the  Dr.  account,  we  come  to  the  first 
item  on  the  Cr.  side ;  the  whole  of  which  I  annex  :*- 


"  Wheat,  402  sacks  2  bushels,  from  40 

rood,  at  25*.  per  sack 

[This  item  in  your  type  is  omied  out  «s 
£509  2a.  6d.,  which  mtkcs  a  difference  in 
the  balance  of  £6  Os.  6d.] 

"  Batter  and  cheese  from  the  dairy. , , . , 

Pig- 

Poultry 

Improved  value  of  stock    

Forty  busheU  of  nc-grasi  ut  7- 

Two  fat  heifers 

Keep  for  100  sheep   

Beasts  sold*, .....  « 


f  • 


£     t. 

d. 

508  e 

0^' 

226  0 

0 

147  9 

9 

9  14 

9 

188  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

30  10 

0 

80  0 

0 

177  15 

0 

£1,376  11    6" 

The  total  ahows  a  produce  of  rather  more  than  £\^ 
15s.  per  acre.  What,  then,  is  the  description  of  land, 
and  what  the  course  of  culdvation  which  would  realise 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  foi^r  times  in  ten  years  ? 

13ie  second  item  is  '*  butter  and  cheese ;"  and  as  this 
must  be  connected  with  the  eows  purehaied,  I  would 
ask,  how  many  cows  were  bought  by  the  £"196  4s.,  as 
ttafeed  in  the  Dr.  account,  as  well  9»  the  number  of 
bulls  and  of  pigs?  And  thla  brings  mt  also  to  the 
number  of  pigs  sold. 

The  next  item  to  the  ''  poultry*'  is  "  improved  value 
of  stock."  I  would  here  inquire,  what  description  of 
itock  is  referred  to,  and  what  has  it  been  fed  on  ? 

Passiog  by  the  "  rye-grass''  we  come  to  ''  two  fat 
heifers,  j^30  IDs." — ^for  these  there  appears  no  Dr. 
account.  The  next  is,  '<  keep  for  100  sheep,  ^0." 
On  what  were  they  fed?  We  then  come  to  "  beasts 
■old,  ;^177  15s."— and  here  we  are  met  by  the  same  dif- 
ficulty that  occurs  vrith  the  heifers :  there  is  no  account 
of  beasts  booght.  Did  the  heifeni  and  beasts  cost 
nothing ;  or  are  the  amounts  (rom  improved  value  ? 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  Bev.  A.  Hoxtahle  bef  ood 
what  appears  in  his  pubUcations«  I  feel  that  an  apology 
would  be  reyiirad  from  me  for  thva  reCsrriag  |o  isJa 
itatemettti  if  It  did  not  appear  thai  a  pwirtamany  who  Iim 
obtanied  such  a  notoriety  as  tp  be  regaiM  at  an 


rity  on  qoeations  of  great  importance  to  agiieolteve,  k 
bound  to  give  such  addttiooal  information  as  ia  reqniaite 
to  enable  others  to  eomprehend  his  practice. 

As  no  one  reading  the  statement  referred  to  can  form 
any  conception  of  the  mode  by  which  the  results  are  ob- 
tained, I  will  request,  as  a  particular  fiivour  to  myself 
(and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  also  so  considered  by  numer- 
ous other  readers  of  your  valuable  journal),  if  the  rev. 
gentleman  would  give  a  little  more  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  items  of  his  account ;  and  also  give  us  the 
cropping  of  the  remaining  sixty  acres  of  his  farm,  for 
which  no  particular  atatement  has  been  made. 

If  anything  in  my  letter  should  appear  offensive,  I 

should  mneh  regret  it ;  as  my  only  object  is  to  gaia  in- 

formatioa.    Behig  dependant  on  agriooUiire  for  a  lireli- 

hood,  I  am  anxious  to  add  as  mmch  as  possible  to  the 

little  stock  of  knowledge  I  possess.    Never  having  made 

10  per  cent.,  and  j^l  7s.  8d.  per  aere  in  addition,  with 

the  price  of  wheat  exceeding  25s.  per  sack,  I  entertain 

fears  for  myself,  and  my  brethren  in  agriculture  also,  if 

a  free  trade  in  corn  should  reduce  the  average  price  of 

wheat  much  below  25s.  per  sack,  and  other  articles  in 

proportion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HUehin,  D^c.  27,  1848.  Wm.  Hainwo&th. 


Ma.  HUXTABLE'S  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Sill,— The  astounding  aeeount  given  by  the  Rev.  tf  r. 
Hoxtable  at  the  Stnrminster  Farmers'  Club,  reported  in 
the  Mark  Ltne  Express,  of  obtaining  produce  equal  in 
value  to  14  rents,  and  near  15  per  cent,  interest  on  a 
capital  of  j^2,3d0,  employed  on  a  farm  of  100  acres, 
having  led  me  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  probable  cor- 
rectness, I  forward  you  the  result. 

I  could  only  estimate  the  probable  value  of  the  stock 
liable  to  depreciate  in  value,  from  the  vague  description 
given  as  to  arable,  pasture,  and  waste  {  but  a  per-oeotage 
should  have  been  allowed  £»r  depreciation. 

A  credit  is  taken  for  improved  value  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  J^188.  This  seems  an  enormoos  amount, 
and  I  suppose  an  error ;  as  the  pigs  and  grazing  stock 
were  sold,  and  the  feed  of  100  sheep  valued  at  j^80— 
j^268.  And  I  do  not  find  that  the  cost  price  of  the  two 
heifers  and  other  hi  beasts  is  charged  or  deducted  from 
the  sale  price. 

I  estimate  the  probable  value  of  the  fixed  stock  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Cost  of  oovs,  as  staUd  ,. 
Cost  of  hoise^  estimated 
Dead  stock 


M 


£196 
100 
lOi 


Value  of  permanent  stock   £400 

And  of  course,  if  thrashing  and  other  expensive  ma- 
chines, it  will  be  much  more. 

Estimated  value  of  permaneot  stock,  subject  to  d^ieeia- 

tion  at  71  per  cent £  SO 

Cost  price  of  fst  stock,  sold  for  £208 104 

£IS4 

The  £186  eiaditod  for  Improved  valoa  of  atask  I 

flsaat  leave  aa  doublfcl  t  it  fa  a  large  aim  for  saauncr 
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grasinif  OB  •  fiun  of  ^00  ^cros,  aii4  fhouli  hvft  b«eii 
explained. 

Mr.  Haztable  observed  that  the  balance  of  £IZS  8s. 
was  io  additioa  to  tlie  ten  per  tnL  of  Hkm  oapltal  em- 
f^ofed,  Thofaiteraetor  i^U  on  £980  lor  parasanaBt 
unprovaaBMits,  and  o(  £lhO  on  j?1500,  wori(in|f  ca- 
pital, being  added  to  the  diabanementa,  of  eoaiae  rodnae 
the  balanoe  to  tliat  amowit»  and  thos  the  aeconnt  wiil 


Interest  on  £880 £  55 

Ditto  an  £1,508 150 

Surplus  balance 138 

848 
J)cdact  as  above  ,..    134 

£209 

i^43  U  £14  less  than  l&  par  cent,  on  ;^,380  ; 
;^09  is  £a  less  than  9  per  cent,  on  ;^|380.  But  the 
balance  ia  stnu^fc  as  if  the  who]e  produce  was  to  be  sold ; 
and  bj  so  mnch  as  is  required  to  hold  the  Urm  on,  gpea 
to  paj  off  tbe  capital  ffoployed  s  bnt  if  held  on»  a  deduc- 
tioA  maat  be  mado  for  bone  and  seed  com ;  and*  taking 
it  at  the  same  amount  as  charged  of  £78  and  £()9,  it 
amounts  to  ;^121|  to  be  deducted  from  the  smrplus  cal- 
culated as  interest  on  capital  employed^  and  tfiep  the 
aeconnt  will  stand  pb  follows  :— r 

latsMrt  and  balaaaa    £848 

Prwioas  Muetioa  .......».„  £184  \  mm 

AUditional  dcduetion  ,.£121/ 

Balance  for  interest  on  £2,380   ...  £  88 

• 

Or  less  than  4  p^r  oent.  on  the  capital  expended  by  £7* 
PoBsiUy  a  little  mof«  detailed  acoonnt  would  have  shown 
that  mj  view  of  the  subject  is  not  correct.  Such  state- 
ments as  made  by  Mr.  Hu^table  are  liable  to  lead  the 
public  to  think  that  iarming  may  bo  made  a  very  pro- 
fitable business  if  capital  is  expended.  It  shows  that 
the  produce  may  be  greatly  increaeed  Aod  doubled,  or 
even  trebled  in  some  cases ;  but  the  main  question  i^. 
Will  it  pay  more  interest  than  by  other  means  1 

Tba  402  saeka  of  wfaeot,  of  ooufce,  were  grown  in 
1847 ;  tbo  orop  in  hand  may  tarn  o«t  to  ba  lesa  by  one 
or  two  mAm  par  aan,  and  tfaa  selling  price  may  be  Sa. 
or  38.  per  aaek  leas,  and  thna  radnae  ihe  credit  account 
£M  or  j^lOO  for  the  coming  yoar  {  and  the  profit  on 
grazing  may  be  less.  Yet  every  one  will  admit  that  the 
prodooe  most  be  incraased,  or  the  coat  of  prodoction 
reduced.  How  the  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  I  must 
Waire  4o  others  better  qosAified. 

Chas.  Poppt. 
WHnetham,  Suffolk. 


MR.  HUXTABLE'S  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Sir, — In  the  Mark  Laru  Bxprett  of  Jan.  1,  Mr.  W. 
Hainworth  requests,  as  "  a  personal  favour/*  that  I  would 
exi>]ain  certain  items  on  the  baUnoe-sheet  of  my  West 
Farm,  which,  withoot  knowledgQ  of  the  f  jatem  proliwed 


to  be  fi>l|owod,  appear  to  iiim  obscnrn.    i^ough  I  fear  I 

c^opty  without  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  manage- 
ment there  adopted,  make  that  statement  clear  to  a 
stranger,  yet,  as  briefly  as  possible,  I  will  try  to  elnci- 
'  date  the  particulars  to  which  Mr.  Hainworth  refers. 

The  soil  of  the  faror  is  various,  but  all  of  it  required 
frequent  drainage,  whidi  it  has  received.  80  acres  are 
of  the  Oxford  clay?  7  acres  on  the  green  sandstone,  the 
rest  a  fkir  average  loam.  The  cultivator  aims  to  have 
half  of  his  farm  in  straw,  the  rest  to  be  in  clover  and 
green  crops,  which  are  all  consumed  in  the  house  by 
soiling,  save  what  is  required  by  the  sheep.  But  the 
farm  is  unequally  divided  by  a  road,  and  this  was  the 
occasion  last  year  of  a  considerably  larger  share  of  green 
food  than  of  com  being  grown  ;  but  this  would  occur 
only  in  alternate  seasons.  Wheat  hitherto  has  been 
grown  every  other  year.  The  60  acres  devoted  to  green 
crops  were  divided  pretty  equally  between  clover,  vetches, 
swedes,  carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  common  turnips,  and 
Italian  rye-graas. 

The  butter  and  cheese,  and  whey  (consumed  by  breed- 
ing sows  and  their  young)  were  the  produce  of  20  cows, 
whicb  was  tfa#  average  number  during  the  milking  sea- 
son* A  considerable  number  of  the  calves  are  reared. 
Thus  in  September,  1847,  there  were  18  cows,  1  bull 
two  years  old,  1  yearling  do.,  8  yearling  heifers,  12 
calveS;  i.e,,  40  head  ;  but  in  September  1,  1848,  there 
were  50  haad,  t .  r.,  26  cows,  2  bulls,  6  heifers,  8  year- 
liogs,  and  8  co^vei. 

fiovarai  eowa  ware  bought  with  ealvas  by  their  aids  ; 
aoao  of  theae  wen  «  miUced  out "  and  aold  as  ''  dry." 
Those  transactioas  are  representod  in  the  debtor  and 
creditor  acoounta  reapectively,  aa-— Cowa  bought,  j^l96 
4a.  \  oows  iold,  £111  16a.  They  were  nearly  all  heilera 
with  their  firat  calves,  and  bebg  kept  in  an  alsaost  iat- 
lening  oondition  whUat  milking,  their  growth  and  pro- 
gress proventod  much  lose  by  their  sale.  The  two  heifara 
referred  to  wert  reared  by  myself,  and  aold  at  20  months 
old  for  £1'^  5s.  eaob  ;  thorefere  they  iqtpcar  not  op  the 
debtor  aoeount  as  ''  bongbu"  Similariy  with  tho  pigs  : 
10  breeding  aowa  are  oonatantly  kept,  and  beaida  tbest, 
for  fetteoing,  22  amaller  ones  were  purohased  i  in  all, 
114  pigs  were  sold,  but  most  of  these  were  parted  with 
aa  aoon  aa  weanod,  porkers  laat  yoar  having  bean  in  great 
demand  \  the  rest  wave  fettenod  vpon  b<Hled  roots  and 
oom* 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Hainworth  that  I 
by  no  means  calculate  on  obtaining  every  year  forty 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat ;  but,  from  Ave  years'  expe- 
rience over  tbe  whole  farm,  I  have  exceed«i  thirty-two 
bushels  per  acre.  But  I  fed  confident  that  the  growth 
of  green  crops  by  the  process  of  liquid  manuing  can  l>e 
vastly  incresiBed,  and  U&erewith  the  amount  of  stock  kept 
and  reared  in  the  house.  On  this  important  subject  I 
'  riiould  Kke  to  have  sent  you  calculations,  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  occupy  space  with  matters  which  might  not 
prove  inlenatiDg  to  many  of  your  readers. 

J  aiQf  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.    HUXTABLB. 

Button  Wtfiden^  Bkn^ord,  Jan,  i» 
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MR.  HUXTABLE'S  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Sib, — Your  Editorial  remarkg,  and  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Poppy,  in  your  joarnal  of  the  8th  inst.,  indicate  an  in- 
terest in  the  balance  sheet  of  Mr.  Hoxtable,  of  which 
it  is  probable  **  many  of  your  readers ''  partake.  The 
reply  to  my  inqniries  in  your  paper  of  this  week  (for 
wliich  I  am  greatly  obliged)  throws  a  little  mgre  light 
on  the  subject,  although  much  might  hare  been  added 
without  being  tedious. 

It  being  admitted  thai  the  average  yearly  produce  of 
Sutton  Waldron  farm  is  about  32  bushels,  or  8  sacks,  of 
wheat  per  acre,  the  amount  of  which  for  40  acres,  at 
25s.  per  sack,  would  be  400/.|  it  follows  that  the  ave- 
rage annual  profit,  estimated  at  the  above  price,  would 
be  109/.  less  than  the  profit  of  the  year  set  forth  In  the 
balance  sheet.  After  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  work- 
ing capital,  the  balance  would  be  about  30/.,  instead  of 
138/.  8s.  Id.,  as  set  forth  for  the  year  from  Sept.  Ist, 
1847,  to  Sept.  Ist,  1848;  and  would  give  an  annual 
profit,  including  interest  on  capital,  of  1/.  16s.  per  acre, 
instead  of  2/.  17s.  8d.  per  acre,  the  profit  announced  at 
the  Sturminster  meeting. 

We  are  informed  that  the  farm  is  cultivated  in  two 
parts ;  one  part  (60  acres)  being  in  green  crops  when 
the  other  part  (40  acres)  is  wheat,  and  vice  vend.  If 
I  understand  aright,  the  stock  on  this  farm — from 
40  to  50  head  of  cattle,  100  sheep,  sundry  swine  and 
farm  horses — ^were  fed  on  the  root  crops  of  1847,  which 
grew  on  about  23  acres  of  land,  the  proportion  allotted 
to  these  crops  being  part  of  the  40  acres  sabsequently 
sown  with  wheat,  which  produced  the  crop  of  1848  re- 
ferred to  in  the  balance  sheet.  As  the  swedes  of  the 
year  1847  were  stated  to  be  *'  quite  a  disgrace,"  it  is 
Tcry  important  to  ascertain  on  what  food  this  ]ai|[e 
quantity  of  stock  were  kept  "  in  an  almost  fkttening 
condition  from  Sept.  1st,  1847,  to  the  time  when  the 
rye-grass,  clover,  and  vetches  were  ready,  extending 
'over  a  period  of  about  eight  months."  It  is  also  import- 
ant to  know  what  portion  of  the  green  crops  on  the  60 
acre  division  were  consumed  by  the  1st  Sept,  1848, 
and  (if  any)  what  stock  of  hay  or  clover,  being  a  portion 
of  that  produce,  was  in  hand  on  the  said  1st  Sept, 
1848. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  "  balanoe  sheet"  which 
merit  attention,  bnt  I  will  not  weary  yon  by  touching 
on  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  this  **  important 
subject"  Mr.  Huxtable  has  not  furnished  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  stock  in  hand  Sept.  1st,  1847,  to 
shew  on  what  his  stock  was  fed  until  the  spring  of  1848. 
Until  tliis  is  done  the  question  will  continue  a  mystery. 
Apologising  to  Mr.  Huxtable  and  yourself  for  again 
trespassing,  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Hiiehin,  Jan.  12/A.  Wm.  Hainworth. 


THE  HIGH  FARMING  LEDGER. 

TO  THE  XOITOn  OF  THB  WESTERN  TIMES. 

Dear  SiR,^Having  read  a  long  statement  in  3^ 
Weitem  Timet  newspaper  of  last  week,  on  **  High 
Farming,"  which  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  sdieme,  I,  as 
well  as  a  very  considerable  number  of  your  agriealtnral 
subscribers,  should  feel  obliged  for  something  like  a 
proof  of  that  statement ;  viz. :  —A  full,  clear,  and  eom- 
prehensive  statement  of  all  the  items,  so  as  to  lestve  no 
room  for  doubt,  and  to  enable  us,  if  all  is  right,  to  copy 
the  pattern-— for  instance  :— 

What  is  Mr.  Huxtable's  system  for  cropping  his  land  ? 

Can  he  raise  forty  acres  of  wheat  annually  on  100 
acres  of  land  ? 

Can  he  grow  an  average  of  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  through  the  various  seasons,  throughout  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  on  very  poor  land  ? 

And,  if  he  can,  how  is  the  land  to  be  managed  for 
tliat  purpose  ? 

How  many  cows  were  kept  ?  How  long  was  each  cow 
milked  1  What  was  their  united  produce— and  how  was 
it  disposed  of? 

How  many  pigs  wero  sold  ?  Were  they  fattened — and 
how  disposed  of? 

In  what  state  were  the  beasts  sold  and  otlier  stock,  if 
any ;  if  fed,  what  was  their  estimated  weight  and  price  ? 

How  long  a  time  were  the  100  sheep  kept  ?  At  what 
rate  per  head,  per  week,  is  the  calculation  made  on 
them? 

As  Mr.  Huxtable  grew  forty  acres  of  wheat  on  a  farm 
of  one  hundred,  sixty  acres  remain,  on  which  he  liaa  kept 
the  enormous  quantity  of  live  stock— the  prodvee  of 
which  amounted  to  nearly  ;^900  in  one  year  1 ! ! 

On  what  fodder  were  all  these  cows,  pigs,  ponltry, 
farm  horses,  beasts,  sheep,  and  other  improved  stock 
depastured  during  the  whole  of  the  year  ? 

In  what  year  was  Mr.  Huxtable's  balance  sheet  made 
up — ^beginning  and  ending  when  ? 

As  Mr.  Huxtable  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us 
(through  The  Weeiem  TKmet)  the  ontiineof  bis  farming 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  he  wiU,  by  giving  us  the  detailed 
proof  of  a  well  got-up  system  of  cropping  and  stockiag 
of  lands,  give  tlie  farmera  the  most  usefol  lesson  they 
were  ever  taught,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  on  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  use 
your  best  endeavours  to  lay  audi  statement  as  1  have 
now  asked  for,  before  your  readers  as  soon  as  pooiUe. 

One  who  farms. 
Exeter^  Jan.  3, 1849. 


AGRICULTURAL     LABOURERS, 


That  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  habits,  as 
well  as  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  agricultural 
Ubourers  is  unquestionable ;  and  if  employers  had  made. 


their  condition  the  subject  of  consideration  with  a  view 
to  their  benefit,  they  would  themselves  have  been 
indirect   gainers,  mora  (rrquently  than   complainers. 
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TboQgh  liere  is  a  village  school  free  of  expense  and 
iccessibla  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  inhabitanti  yet 
the  fruits  of  their  edacation  giro  the  impression  that 
the  children  are  kept  in  the  most  profoand  ignorance  of 
ill  that  is  really  essential  to  their  well  being  in  after 
life ;  and  their  education,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  of  Tery  short 
dnratioo,  for  as  soon  as  the  children  can  do  anything  in 
the  fields  they  are  taken  from  school :  the  parents  plead 
ncopnity,  through  the  lowness  of  their  own  wages,  as 
the  rrason  for  this  :  the  children  are  there  oontaminsted 
both  by  precept  and  eiample,  and  too  often  encouraged 
in  zcU  of  depredation  and  pilfering  by  their  parents. 
This  is  the  sort  of  material  from  which  the  labourers  in 
the  southern  counties  are  derived.  Then,  when  the  future 
Uboorcr  is  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  a  man,  whatever 
his  age  or  qualities  as  a  workman,  if  single  he  is  paid 
2s.  t  week  less  than  a  married  man ;  and  this  fact, 
together  with  his  knowledge  that  his  condition  hardly 
can  be  worse  than  it  is,  causes  him  to  get  married  at 
Uie  earliest  opportunity ;  although  he  knows  where  food 
i&d  lodging  are  to  come  from  on  that  day,  he  has  not 
the  kast  thought  or  knowledge  how  or  where  he  b  to 
get  a  meal  on  Uie  morrow.  Such  is  their  ignorance  and 
prejadioe  that  if  a  new  tool  or  implement  is  put  into 
their  hands  it  is  either  broken,  or  the  prejudice  against 
it  lach,  that  the  employer  finds  he  must  take  to  the  old 
plan  or  tool  sgain,  of  necessity. 

This  state  of  things  is  often  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  labourers  are  treated  by  tiidr  employers,  and 
the  former  are  frequently  objects  of  sympathy  rather 
than  censure ;  one  great  evil  is  that  the  farmer  employs 
as  little  labour  ss  possible,  more  especially  in  winter, 
from  an  idea  that  the  7s.  or  Ss.  per  week  he  pays  a 
Iiboorer  is  so  much  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  when 
employed  it  is  always  considered  as  a  charity  to  give  a 
poor  man  this  pittance  and  have  his  six  days'  labour  in 
return ;  the  farmer  usually  will  pay  grudgingly  Ss.  or 
i»,  a  week  to  keep  a  man  in  the  workhouse,  rather  than 
7s.  or  Ss.  to  employ  him.  The  labourer  cannot  fail  to 
m  that  his  serrices  are  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  ever 
the  fiirmer  can  do  without  them ;  if  the  man  does  not 
go  to  the  workhouse,  he  often  does  worse,  as  his  state 
when  onemployed  is  usually  the  prelude  to  poaching  or 
piUbring,  boides  acquiring  habits  of  idleness,  which  are 
not  easily  forgot  when  he  may  work  if  he  will. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufacture, 
Isbour  judiciously  employed  will  repay,  and  is  frequently 
^  means  of  amasdng  a  fortune,  as  hundreds  of  menu* 
ftctorers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  instances,  and 
vho  will  candidly  say  that  employment  of  labour  is  the 
wnree  of  thdr  wealth,  that  the  obligation  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  is  reciprocal. 

Tltere  is  abundant  labour  in  this  country  for  all  who 
are  wilfing  to  work ;  and  at  a  future  day,  in  all  human 
probability,  not  only  additional  labour  will  be  employed 
in  existing  channels,  but  new  channels  will  be  open  for 
perhaps  double  the  population.  I  have  remarked  that 
where  cultivation  is  most  primitive  the  labourer  is  in 


the  worst  moral  condition ;  the  plough  may  be  seen 
working  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  the  farmer  com- 
plaining of  summers  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  light 
crops.  I  have  seen  the  farmer  pay  more  money  in  a 
season  for  extricating  his  stock  out  of  the  pound  than 
would  have  paid  for  labour  to  keep  the  hedges  in  good 
order ;  and  roads  so  bad  that  more  horses  have  been  sent 
for  to  release  his  team,  when  there  were  plenty  of  stones 
upon  his  land  dose  by  for  gathering  up.  I  have  seen 
good  arable  land  for  weeks  together  under  water,  the 
land  producing  not  a  fourth  of  an  average  erop,  draining 
considered  too  expensive ;  one  farmer  sidd  his  land  lost 
its  goodness  soon  enough  without  draining  it  away. 
I  have  seen  manure  spread  and  exposed  to  son  and  air 
for  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ploughed  in,  on  land 
intended  for  wheat  and  turnips,  and  the  farmer  in 
arrears  at  rent-day.  I  have  known  the  farmer's  carts 
going  to  the  nearest  town  for  guano,  and  in  his  cattle 
yard  at  home  was  a  large  place  occupied  by  a  dark 
coloured  liquor,  reminding  one  of  Barclay  and  Perkins's 
stout.  I  have  seen  the  seeds  of  thistles  flying  in  the 
air,  and  almost  covering  the  ground  for  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  farmer  only  employed  women  at  hay-time  and 
harvest.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  the  labourer  is  in  a 
low  condition  where  such  are  some  uf  the  specimens  of 
agriculture  ?  To  make  good  labourers  there  must  be  a 
good  feeling  between  them  and  the  farmer,  as  also  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  farmer;  when  each  of  these 
parties  have  an  uncharitable  feeling  towards  the  other, 
the  labourer  suffers.  It  is  also  desirable  that  piecework 
should  be  adopted  ;  the  farmer  should  be  as  good  a  judge 
of  a  fair  day's  work  as  the  manufacturer,  who  ordinarily 
has  his  work  executed  by  the  piece. 

Good  wsges  are  the  best  means  of  insuring  good 
labourers,  and  a  man  to  whom  a  shilling  a  week  addi- 
tional is  paid  may  and  will  often  save  three  or  four 
times  that  sum  to  his  employer.  An  employer  has  it  in 
his  power  to  make  men  either  good,  indifferent,  or  bad, 
according  as  they  are  treated ;  but  when  all  are  placed 
in  one  category,  all  looked  upon  as  bad,  and  treated  as 
such,  no  encouragement  given  for  the  interest  the  work- 
man takes  in  his  employer's  property.  Idleness  and  in- 
dustry all  treated  alike,  the  good  are  discouraged ;  and 
the  bad  and  indifferent,  although  under  proper  treatment 
the  latter  would  have  made  a  good  labourer  under  a 
humane  and  feeling  employer,  becomes  a  bad  one  because 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  a  bad  one  and  always 
treated  as  such.  That  solitary  instances  of  ingratitude 
and  dishonesty  are  seen,  is  granted,  and  this  more  in 
higher  grades  than  sgricultural  labourers ;  and  he  who 
says  he  has  reason  to  denounce  the  whole  class  carries 
with  him  his  own  condemnation,  for  it  shows  he  has 
made  no  effort  to  improve  them.  I  once  heard  a  la- 
bourer say  in  reference  to  his  master,  that  his  master 
was  so  good  feeling,  high  principled,  and  unsuspecting, 
that  he  would  rather  a  man  would  rob  himself  than  his 
employer.  J.  H. 

^Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
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SMITHFIELD    CATTLE    MARKET. 

Sib,— Will  you  interfere,  with  your  iK)wcrful  p«D,  to  put  a  passes  withont  some  grave  accident  to  man,  beast,  and 
stop  to  one  of  the  most  direful  nuisanocs  in  this  metropolit, '  property.  A  letter  from  "An  tnbabitant  of  West 
Tis.,  the  uproar  and  scenes  of  desecration  which  take  place  in  Smithfield/'  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  onr 
Smithfield-market  froto  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  Monday ;  columns,  depicts,  with  the  graphic  force  of  truth,  the 
morning  following?  Tfhat  with  the  incessant  barking  of  dogs,  grievous  inconveniences  and  ontragca  to  which  those  who 
the  bcflowing  of  the  oxen  and  ealres,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  ^.^.^^  .^^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  this  inUderable  nuisance 
the  grtitting  of  swine,  the  roaringand  swearing  of  nien,  wi«  ;  ^^  ^^^n^i     Ejected.     The  environs  of  Smithfield 

"^'^"^^  ,  ZT^^X^f^  ^^  PO^°«l  ''y  Wood  and  garbage;  the  quality  of  the 
and  the  ceBtinacd  aomd  of  Wows  urfheted  on  Ihekons,  htads, ,         *  ^,    ^         j  .,        *  •    j  *    •      ».  j  i.    *i.^  :Tt  „..— 

and  bodies  of  the  poor  smmals,  proauee  an  laipression  ob  tiie  ■    , ,  ,    .        .     ,        ,  i  .1  ^   i.  j  t   ai    /   t. 

beholders  that  no  person  ean  adequatdy  describe,  and  must  be !  which  the  ammaLi  undergo  whilst  ahve,  and  by  the  fauUj 
seen  to  be  beKeved.  The  dcsocratioa  of  tha  Sabbath  is  bad  accommodation  for  cleansing  and  dressing  it  when 
enough;  but  parUes  who  reside  in  any  of  the  strceU leadtag  dead.  The  graziers,  nho  send  their  stock  to  Ix)ndoo, 
into  Smithfield,  from  the  confined  space,  are  absolutely  in  are  fleeced,  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  which  (he 
danger  of  their  existence,  more  especially  the  female  portion,  Smithfield  salesmen  enjoy  ;  and  the  poor  of  the  metro- 
from  the  terror  inspired  by  furious  oxen,  &c.  Surely  the  pre>  '  polls  are  sickened  by  the  pestilential  trakh  which  the 
sent  deplorable  state  of  things,  as  far  as  regards  this  nuisance  crowded  and  undisciplined  state  of  the  meat  marketi 
ih  the  heart  of  the  dty  of  London,  cannot  be  much  longer  en-  ^  enables  the  tower  classes  of  salesmen  to  foist  upon  them 
dnred.  Most  ccrtamly  in  no  other  city  of  tfie  world  would  ^-^j^  impunity.  The  cruelties,  too,  practised  habUoally 
such  an  abomination  be  suffered.— I  remam,  air,  yourmost  t  ^^^  ^^  wretched  aAimala  defy  exaggeration.  It  witt 
(Awdiettt  servant,  •  gQ--eelT  be  accredited  that  the  foreian  cattle  and  sheep 

AN  INHABITANT  OF  WB8T  BMITHFIEIJ).     •.  "T: "T  '        ,/.    c  ".vTi/^      -       a  ^L  *i.^r  f«inJt 
'  which  are  aold  m  Smithfield  receive,  donng  their  transu 

December  20, 1848.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^y^  embarkation  to  BUckwaU-s 

period  which  varies  from  two  to  six  days— not  one  drop 


The  medical  men  who  practise  in  the  city  of  London 
declare  that  cancerous  and  pulmonary  afiectiona  have 


of  water  not  one  atom  of  food.     The  deterioratioa  of 
meat  from  bruises  and  over-driving  is  calculated,  by 


been  enormously  Increased,  of  late  years,  by  the  quantity  '  butchers  themselves,  to  amount,  in  Smithfield  msrket 
of  meat  unfit  for  human  food,  which  is  daily  disposed  of ;  alone,  to  above  £100,000  a  year.     The  evidence  before 


within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  obvious  cause  of  this 
evil  is,  that,  in  Smithfield  and  Newgate  markets,  where 
inspectors  are  appointed,  with  full  power  to  seize  and 
confiscate  such  carrion,  the  accommodation  is  so  execra- 
ble that  they  cannot  perform  their  duties  at  all ;  whilst, 
iQ  the  other  meat  markets  of  London,  no  such  neoessary 
supervision  has  been  established. 

Oar  anceatora  appear,  in  sanitary  matters^  to  have 
been  wiser  than  we  are.  There  exists,  amongst  the 
Rolla  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1380,  a  petition  from  the 


the  various  committees  abounds  in  diqgnsting  details  of 
eyes  deliberately  knocked  out,  horns  broken  off,  toogan 
torn,  womefi  and  children  tossed,  drovers  killed  end  m- 
tilated,  »nd  shop-fronts  forcibly  dashed  in.  And  jet 
these  are  but  the  minor  evils  of  Smithfield  market. 

That  on  which  we  now  wish  most  eq;>ecially  to  dwell, 
is  the  facility  which  the  crowded  and  disorganised  con- 
dition of  this  market  affords  for  the  unlawful  sale  of 
diseased  meat ;  and,  unluckily,  meat  0^  that  descripttoD, 
being  the  leanest,  is  precisely  the  sort  selected,  at  the 


dtiaens  of  Londoui  praying  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  low  batchers'  shops,  by  the  poor,  as  being  the  ecoao- 
public  health,  meat  ahould  not  be  slaugbtered  nearer  1  mical. 

than  **  Knyghto-brigg,''  under  penalty,  not  only  of  for-  |  From  the  1st  day  of  January,  1848,  to  the  7th  of  the 
felting  such  anim^  as  might  be  kUled  in  the  ''bat-  folbwing  August,  the  inspector  of  Smithfield  market 
cherie,"  but  of  a  year's  imprisonment.  The  prayer  of  confiscated,  out  of  120,000  cattle  and  800,000  ibeep, 
this  petition  was  granted,  audits  penalties  were  anforeed  not  one  diuoied  heasif  and  but  five  dinMedikeep.  Wt 
during  several  reigns*  |  do  not  mean  to  censure  that  officer  for  not  doing  bis 

In  1848,  however,  we  are  not  so  squeamish.  In  the '  duty.  We  say  that  he  could  not  do  it.  It  was  notori- 
oonrse  of  a  year  220,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,500,000  ona,  at  the  time,  that  on  every  market  day  no  kss  tbsa 
sheep  are  violently  forced  into  an  area  of  five  acres,  in  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle,  and  sevei^  hundred  disipf 
the  very  heart  of  London,  through  ita  narrowest  and  calves,  pigs,  Ac,  in  a  fearfully  morbid  condition,  wen 
moat  crowded  thoroughfares ;  and  are  there  sold,  and  disposed  of.  One  salesman  alone  sold  weekly,  for  scon- 
there  slaughtered,  in  the  dark  and  undrained  oollara,  siderable  period,  upwards  of  lOd  slieep,  oousigned  to 
stables,  and  out- houses  adjoining.  him  from  abroad,  which  were  afflicted  vntli  the  small- 

The  inhabitants  and  ahopkeepers,  on  the  tine  of  march  pox.  The  sick  animati  are  divided  mio  three  clssse^^ 
taken  by  these  herds  and  AocIls,  are  weekly  /righted  '*  choppers,  rough-uns,  and  wet-uns.^^  IHie  best  are 
from  their  propriety  by  the  transit  of  4,000  oxen  and ,  driven  mto  the  low  slaughter-houses  in  Cow  Cross-street 
30,000  sheep,  that  are  hurried  along  by  reckleaa  drovers,  and  Sharp's-alley,  are  there  cleaned,  curried,  sad 
and  maddened  by  savage  dogs.    Scarcely  a  market-day  ftarbiahed  up,  and  are  then  diapoaed  of  aUve  to  tiie  n' 
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ferior  olasf  of  Iratobers  rending  ia  i)oor  and  densely  po- 
pulated neighlKNirkoodi.  Those  in  a  more  odmnoed 
state  of  dleease  are  slmgKtered  amA  lold  on  tbeapot  to 
the  eompilen  of  German  saaMget »  polottiea,  aateloyt, 
and  Mack  pnddingfl,  and  to  the  Tendon  of  it^la-teode 
beef,  meat  plea,  and  cheap  sonps.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  epicures  to  learn  that  the  red  tint  observable  in  Lon- 
don German  sausages  is  derived  from  a  jadicious  admix- 
ture of  horse-fleshi  for  glandered  horses,  oows  which  die 
in  calving,  and  still-born  calves,  are  all  considered  as 
faur  grist  to  the  saosage  mills,  which  are  to  be  beard  in 
full  drire  la  snapieioaa  proximity  to  the  knaekers'  yards. 
The  men  eraployod  in  this  ibol  work  often  die,  from  ae* 
cUknfeaUy  inoculating  themsrives  with  the  virlis  oon- 
tained  in  the  morbid  meat  wMeh  they  prepare  for  ptiblle 
food.  Tyler's- market  is  especially  infamous  for  the 
xneasly  quality  Of  its  pork,  which  is  never  outraged  by 
the  censorious  eye  of  an  inspector. 

These  evils  efist  in  the  tery  heart  of  London.  No- 
body denies  them.  They  come  home  to  every  man's 
door — ^nay,  to  evefy  man's  dining  table.  All  that  we 
hav0  here  stated,  tod  aiore,  and  worse,  is  to  be  wit- 
■eaeed  twice  a  week  in  the  City.  It  is  to  be  found  M 
Ilia  reports  of  the  Commttteev  of  1828  and  1847>  botii 
of  wUeh  have  In  vain  eoDdesnied  Smidiidd  ««  a  nui- 


sance which  ought  to  be  at  onee  abottthed  t  and  we  may 
abo  refer  tbase  interested  in  the  matter  to  an  abk 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,  of  Piecadilly,  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  by  no 
leas  a  persomtge  Hkmn  Mt,  John  BulL  We  trust  that 
tin  eneadet  of  over^iegi^tieA,  who  aiaitttaia  that  miit- 
tars  lik^  these  ooght  to  be  left  to  find  their  own  level, 
win  not  bo  to*  hard  upon  us,  if  we  imploro  the  powers 
that  be,  to  ha  aa  wise  hi  1848  aa  our  anoestofs  were  iii 
1380 ;  to  ezilef  at  onoe  and  for  ever,  every  cattle-mar- 
ket, slaughter-faousei  audi  kaackor's-yard,  fer  away  from 
the  heart  of  London  i  to  place  them  under  the  strictest 
supervision  t  and,  further,  to  fake  sueh  tfteps  aa  they  in 
their  wiadom  shall  deem  advisable,  for  removing  the  un- 
comfortable imputations  whfeh  the  little  work,  to  which 
we  have  aUuded,  has  been  the  means  of  catt)ng^-we  fear 
with  much  justice — upon  the  sanitary  qualities  of  the 
German  saasaget,  polonies,  saveloys,  black  puddings, 
meat-pies,  and  h-k-4node  beef  of  the  Dvitish  metropolis* 
Until  the  Legtslatore  interferes,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  thoughtful  man,  who  has  read  Mr,  John  BulVt 
work,  to  pfftake,  in  fatare,  of  these  cockney  daintiea 
with  any  feelings  suve  those  of  nauseu  and  distrust.—* 
Morning  Chrankde. 


THE  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  AND  MR.  WHlTEHURCT'S  OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE 
SMITHFIELD  MARKET  NUISANCE,  WITH  THE  PETITION  OF  .THE  MERCHANTS 
AND  BANKERS  OF  LONDON. 


The  IseHng  in  fkvovr  of  abatfaig  the  naiaailce  of  fMKSA^ 
Hd^  market  ia  most  rapidly  ioereasiAg ;  many  who  for^ 
aaerty  opposed  the  removiA  of  Smithfleld  market  ate  now 
aaiong  the  forenoft  to  join  the  movement  id  ftivoar  of 
traniferffng  it  to  Islington.  Bankoito  in  tolthMdy 
aaleattea  Iri  Bmithfleld,  aldermen  of  the  CSty  of  LoiidOfBy 
eonHMOB  oonacilaen,  maay  batchers/  and  a  host  of  h^ 
dividnals  more  0t  kaa  connooted  wifh  the  oatHe  tfuds 
bave  already  oome  forward  to  v<^aiiteer  thdr  adhealea^ 
Above  aU^  the  opkiions  of  the  prMeait  Lord  Chief  Baroft 
of  the  Exche^er,  when  ha  wii  at  tho  btr,  and  Mn 
WbitelMirst,  fha  aminaat  Q.  C  (hi  additira  to  the  law 
avtiiorilies  of  the  elty),  have  glveB  tbe  emp  d9  graei  ta 
any  attempts  to  legally  enlarge  SmilbfiM  With  tirtr  ooi»- 
sent  of  Piffllametti/  n^Uoh  bai  beta  tilM  timet  ffllUbd. 

What  haa  beaa  reesotly  aiid  eomo  years  beforv  at* 
tempted  by  the  Siaithflaid  monOffdiiM  io  mhrpi  HM 
areu  of  tbolr  aiarket  i*  clearly  illegtfl^  They  dafi 
not  Mdl  beyond  the  origfaial  btmndarl^ft.  The  triA  tff 
retaining  eattle  on  die  outside  «itii  those  ia  the  iiiride 
of  the  legal  market  are  sold,  is  a  palpatbla  efwiott  of  te 
conditions  of  the  charter,  and  an  obstructiva  imt-> 
saaes  actloaabla  by  aO  who  may  behijured  by  it^ 

Eztraots  iirom  theophikn  at  Mr*  Whitehitrst/  Q»€./ 
adopted  and  confirmed  aa  they  are  by  tho  prtfwfet  Ltffd 
Chief  Barcto,  wiU  prove  thia. 

Extract  from  the  opidioft  of  Mr.  WMtehafM/  Q.C. : 
"  I  am  of  opinion  the  City  of  Londga  hafV  mob  it§  pMrer 


to  enlarge  the  Smithfield  Mariet.  I  consider  the  law  to  be 
dearly  established— by  the  eisea  Dixon  v.  Robinson,  3  Mod. 
108 ;  Corwea  a.  flalkeld,  reported  3  East  588 ;  Hex.  v.  Cot- 
terill,  1  B.  ft  AJ.  (ff;  Do  mctaen  v.  Lloyd,  5  Ad.  ft  S.  4S7, 
and  others — that  the  grant  of  a  Market  or  Fair  to  be  holden  in 
a  particular  place,  teofima  the  taarket  to  tliat  spot,  and  that 
it  is  not  htwM  te  held  it  in  aay  other. 

"The  charter  (fton  prescriptioii)  not  authorising  the  City 
to  make  the  adfitions,  the  markets  held  on  those  additions  are 
in  the  nature  of  new  markets  unauthorised  by  law,  and  mual 
be  coBSidered  ia  the  tamo  manner  as  if  held  ia  a  distant  part 
of  the  dty.  Am  soeli  they  aie  an  usafyatiou  on  the  Crown, 
and  if  any  individutf  sustains  an  irjiiry  to  hitf  frandiites  by 
means  of  such  new  markets,  he  has  the  same  remedies  against 
the  corporation  aa  be  would  have  against  any  person  who 
should  etott  a  new  market  without  authority  to  the  prejadiee 
of  his  CM  maiket# 

"  Temple,^  "  C.  H.  y/^nmnvKtm. 

ExtrMI  from  tibo  ophiiob  of  the  present  Lord  Chi«f 
Bartfri  of  the  BxchotpAer  i-^ 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  City  of  London  is  notaui&oriaed/ 
at  common  law  or  by  diarter,  to  enlarge  Smitlifield  Market 
from  time  to  time  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  to  hold  the 
Bwaact  and  tAe  tail  ea  such  etfaigMBsatt/ 

"  The  Corporatssa  ia  Msble  in  various  ways  to  differsat 
paifies.  Tno  Wowa  any  jaoseed  by  iafetmatioa  lor  the 
asarpanoa  9  say  pnsana  aemniy  mjnian  may  oonan  to* 
anss  oy  asnaa  va  reoovn  luumgas.  ur  tae  nmrvsnuon  at 
aeoartofa^nilya^yha  |Myed  by  Bin  se  aa  terestiaiaa 
wmiiiMliMI  al  thafefuiy.    i  have  laad  the  opinitu  «f  Iff. 
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Whitehunt,  with  which  I  entirely  agree,  aud  I  beg  to  refer  to 
the  anthoritiet  cited  by  that  gentieman  ia  aupport  of  the 
opinion  I  have  above  written. 
"ToHpUJ*  "P.  Pollock. 

Suoh  is  the  lair  as  declared  by  the  greatest  legal 
aathorities  of  the  Uod.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the 
▼lew  of  the  '*  merchant  princes"  and  bankers  of  London. 
In  Petitions  to  the  Honaes  of  Lords  and  Commons  the 
following  firms,  among  others,  offer  to  advance  their 
money  to  be  heard  by  Counsel,  Agents,  &c.,  against  the 
oontinnance  of  the  Smithfield-market  nummce. 


Bamett,  Hoarc,  and  Co. 
Hanburya,  IVylor,  and  lioyd. 
Conliffet,  Brooke,  and  Co. 
Lubbock,  Foster,  and  Co. 
Smith,  Piyne,  and  Smiths. 
Magniar,  Jardiae,  and  Co. 
Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 
OTcrend,  Gumey,  and  Co. 
Hankey  and  Co. 
Jonea  Loyd  and  Co. 
Baring  Brothers. 
Crawford,  Colvin,  and  Co. 
Johnson  and  Co. 
William  TUt. 
Francis  Ede  and  Son. 
W.  Bell  and  Co. 
Ricketta,  Bontcher,  and  Co. 
Sanderson  and  Co. 

F.  A.  lisardi  and  Co. 
Beiyn.  Elkin  and  Son. 
Mangka  and  Co. 
J.W.Wdch. 

Small  and  Co. 
Robt.  Eglinton  and  Co. 
H.  G.  Abott 
John  Gore  and  Co. 
RoberU,  Biitchdl,  and  Co. 
Rawaon,  Norton,  and  Co. 
Daniell,  Dickenson,  and  Co. 
EnthoTcn  and  Co. 
Laton,  Hnlbert,  and  Co. 
John  Alkn  and  Co. 
Hibbect  and  Co. 
Davidsons  and  Co. 
John  Locke  and  Co. 
Gkmger  and  Stenart* 
Warre  Brothers. 
MofiattsndCa 
Innes,  Hodge,  and  Co. 
J.Mallett. 

W.  Moberky,  Son,  and  Co. 
Aleiauder  CnDen  and  Co. 
Alison,  Cnmbokge^  and  Co. 
Geo.  Pye  and  Co. 

G.  W.  Hanison. 
Gledstones  and  Co. 
T.  Green  and  Co. 
Dickaon  Brothers. 
Bersler,  James,  and  Co. 
Donaldion,  Lambert,  and  Co. 
Wood,  Brothers,  snd  Co. 
F.LsBrston. 

BIyth  and  Greene. 
John  Booth. 
Dallas  snd  Coles. 


Melville  and  Co. 
W.  Anderson,  sen.,  snd  Co. 
James  Alexander. 
Jamieson,  Brothers,  and  Co. 
Geo.  Dttle  and  Co. 
Josh.  Templeman  and  Co. 
Siordet,  Meyer,  and  Co. 
Emanuel,  Henry,  and  Co. 
Emannd  Henry  Brandth. 
Lyall,  Brothers,  and  Ca 
Burmeston  Brothers. 
Tlios.  Stephens  and  Co. 
Albert  Pelly  and  Co. 
Ghmoe,  Lucas,  and  Gribble. 
Sinclair,  Hsn^too,  and  Co. 
Jno.  H.  Rudall. 
Gillespies,  Moflktt,  and  Co. 
A.  Stewart  and  Westmorelsnd 
Lesley  Alexander  and  Co. 
J.  S.  Neave. 
John  Entwiale, 
Kdiall  and  Co. 
M.  Hetherington  and  Co. 
Barclay,  Brothers,  and  Co. 
Gregson  and  Co. 
Drewett  and  Fowler. 
Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co. 
H.  J.  Johnston  and  Co. 
Barnard  and  Co. 
Williams,  Descon,  snd  Co. 
John  Felthara  and  Co. 
A.  Macdooald  and  Co. 
G.  C.  Jackson  and  Ca 
Trumpter  and  Ronoaette. 
Boyon,  Hoyer,  and  Tsgart. 
W^.  W.  Forbes. 
Chsrles  Ban  and  Co. 
Gibson,  Linton,  and  Co. 
F.andA.Bovet. 
W.  Markland. 
Queries  Harris  and  Sons. 
CoUmann  and  StoHteribht. 
Jos.  Edermann. 
Peter  Dickson  and  Co. 
Newman,  Hunt,  and  Co. 
Boyds  and  lliomaa. 
Williams  and  Co. 
Harvey,  Brand,  and  Co. 
Andenon,  Brothcis*  and  Co. 
Sohn.  Hart  and  Co. 
Martin,  Stonea,  and  Co. 
Brown,  Janson,  and  Co. 
Spooner,  Attwood,  and  Co. 
Sannderaon,  Fry,  and  Fry. 


A  general  meetiiig  of  the  members  of  the  Far- 
mers and  Graziers'  Cattle  Insurance  Association 
was  held  at  Chester  on  Saturday,  Dec.  32.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  advertisementy  as  required  by 
the  r^ulaftions  of  the  association*  Members  were 
present  from  several  distant  counties^  and  from 
Scotland.     A  report  showing  the  result  of  the 


experience  of  the  association  in  respect  to  the 
mortality  of  cattle  and  the  amount  of  losses 
during  the  period  it  has  been  established,  nearly 
five  years,  was  read;  it  also  con  tuned  various 
suggestions  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  buuness, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  subsisting  claims.  A 
number  of  questions  were  put  to  the  chairman, 
which  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and,  upon  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Sandbach,  Esq.,  of  Ulayley- 
hall,  Handley,  Cheshire,  seconded  by  Simon  Ralph, 
Esq.,  of  Saighton-hall,  Cheshire,  the  report  was 
read  and  adopted  with  only  one  diesentient.  The 
various  alterations  are  to  take  place  from  the  first 
of  January,  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this 
association,  having  obtained  an  amount  of  expe- 
rience which  was  not  attainable  at  the  period  of  its 
establishment,  will  progress  successfuUy,  and  confer 
a  great  benefit  upon  the  farmer. — Mark  Lane 
Express. 


PIG  MANURE. 


SxEy^In  yonr  Talnsble  paper  of  this  week  joa  hare 
been  pleased  to  giro  an  aooount  of  something  that  feU 
from  me  at  the  Frome  Agricaltnral  Societj,  respecting 
pig  manure ;  bat  as  it  is  not  exactly  correct,  I  will  give 
yon  what  I  did  say  on  the  subject — ^ris.,  well  knowing 
the  excellence  of  pig  mannre,  five  years  ago  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  it  solely  for  tnmips.  I  tested  it  against 
guano  and  bone  dost.  The  result  was  quite  equal  to  the 
gusno,  and  beat  the  bone  dust  hollow.  My  farm  is  one 
part  clay  and  another  sand ;  I  found  the  same  resnlt  on 
both.  I  hsve  also  the  management  of  a  £srm  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  poor  thin  soil,  and  there  the  manure  was  equally 
beneficial.  I  have  continued  to  use  it  ever  onoe,  with 
the  same  results.  To  carry  out  my  plan  conTonient  farm 
buildinga  are  necessary.  I  haTC  a  large  dry  shed,  in 
which,  first  of  all,  I  put  a  layer  of  dry  coal  ashes,  about 
a  foot  thick  and  four  fioet  wide,  to  which  the  deposits  of 
the  pigs  are  taken,  both  U^uid  and  se/kf,  and  as  aooo  as 
it  begins  to  oote  out  I  put  on  more  ashes,  and  so  oo  till 
it  gets  to  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  I  then  again 
commence  a  fresh  layer,  and  treat  in  the  same  noanner. 
After  lying  some  time,  it  is  turned  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  it  is  fit  for  drilling.  I  have  put  in  this  year 
forty-fi?e  acres  of  turnips  with  nothing  but  tfaia  oiaaiiie, 
and  the  result  is  now  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  iriio 
may  diooae  to  see  it. 

I  found  the  droppings  of  three  pigs,  carefully  pre- 
served, to  be  ample  for  two  aeree,  and  quite  equal  to 
three  sacks  of  bone  dust  per  acre.  lam  not  speaking 
theoretioaUy,  but  from  actual  experience  i  and  I  consider 
if  we  can  get  such  valuable  manure  for  nothing  but  tiie 
labour,  it  is  much  better  than  putting  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  and  paying  28s.  or  30s.  per  acre  for  artificial 


This  is  as  near  what  I  said  on  the  subject  as  I  reool* 
leet,  and  if  yon  oonsider  it  worth  giving  a  place  in  your 
next  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  Sami.,  Poooca. 

TMouletane  Arm,  Dee.  28, 1848. 

— Msik  Laas  Bi^resB. 
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TENANT-RIGHT. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CUSTOMS, 

WITH  THE  EVIDENCE. 

(ContinuedJ 


Boidenet  of  George  Heppbl  Ramsbt,  Esq. 

Craikman.]  Where  do  you  live  ?--In  the  county  of 
Darbam,  on  the  borders  of  Northamberland,  five  miles 
wnt  from  Newcastle. 

I  believe  yoa  are  a  proprietor  of  landi  and  also  an  occa- 
picr  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

And  yoa  are  also  a  magistrate  ? — I  am. 

And  you  are  president  of  the  Newcastle  Agricultural 
Society  ? — I  am  not  the  president ;  I  am  the  vice-presi- 
dent; but  I  belicTe  I  was  a  founder  of  the  club. 

Are  you  generally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  ? — 
I  am ;  I  h.iTe  seen  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Can  yon  state  generally  what  ia  the  custom  of  the 
conntry  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants? — I 
believe  thaat  the  customs  of  the  county  of  Durham  are 
in  many  points  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  Northum- 
berland. 

What  is  the  custom  of  the  country  in  the  county  of 
Darbam  ? — ^There  are  a  good  many  leases,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  land  held  without  lease  ;  the  greatest  pro- 
portions are  upon  yearly  tenure. 

Can  yon  state  what  is  the  custom  of  payment  between 
ODtgoing  and  incoming  tenants ;  and  first,  what  is  the 
period  of  entry  ? — ^The  period  of  entry  is  the  13th  of  May, 
eicept  the  grass  land,  and  the  grass  land  is  at  Lady>day ; 
that  is,  as  €ar  as  relates  to  the  meadow  land ;  the  pasture 
land  the  outgoing  tenant  occupies  till  the  13th  of  May. 

Does  the  outgoing  tenant  in  Durham  have  the  succeed- 
ing com  crops  ? — ^They  have.  The  entry  is  generally  on 
tbe  13th  of  May,  and  the  first  rent  is  paid  a  little  prerious 
to  tbe  1 3di  of  May  the  following  year.  There  is]a  running 
bilf  year  of  six  months,  both  where  there  are  leases  and 
vbere  there  are  no  leases. 

Are  there  any  compensations  made  there  by  the  custom 
of  the  country  ? — Not  without  special  agreement. 

Do  yoa  know  of  special  agreements  for  that  object  ? 
—All  agreements,  I  think,  generally  embrace  subjects  of 
tbat  description. 

Do  the  agreements  comprise  payment  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  for  draining  for  instance  ?— "No,  I  never  knew  a 
caw  of  that  kind. 

You  hsTe  not  much  other  permanent  improyement 
bendcs  drainage  in  Durham  ? — No ;  the  buildings  are 
done  by  the  hmdtord  generally. 

Wbat  is  tiie  nsnal  course  of  cropping  in  the  county  of 
Darham  ? — It  varies  a  little  between  the  strong  land  and 
tbe  light  Hie  light  land  has  been  fievmed  upon  the  four- 
coarse  system  witSh  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes 
on  a  five-course  system,  with  two  years  in  grass  depas* 
tared.  That  we  consider  an  improved  system  of  farm- 
i&S :  but  upon  the  strong  lands  it  is  very  various.  In 
>ome  cases  tiie  clay  lands  are  left  in  fallows  and  succeeded 
by  wheat,  and  then  sown  up  with  clover,  and  in  some 
cases  beans  or  peas,  and  then  followed  with  oats  generally 
speaking ;  sometimes  tares,  but  not  often. 

Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  cold  unproductive  land  in 
the  county  of  Durham  ? — A  very  great  deal  of  very  bad 
taad,  and  tfa^  are  very  small  farms,  many  of  them,  too . 


Is  there  great  room  for  the  improvement  of  farming  in 
the  county  of  Durham  ? — I  think  so,  very  much  indeed. 

Is  there  a  great  deal  of  draining  required  ?— Yes ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  required,  and  a  great  deal  is  doing,  and  has 
been  for  some  years  past. 

In  your  opinion  would  it  be  desirable  to  afford  the 
outgoing  tenant  compensation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land  ?— It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  so, 
that  a  lease  with  some  arrangement  respecting  the  last 
four  or  five  years  of  the  lease  would  be  a  most  desirable 
system ;  that  is,  a  lease  with  a  tenant-right  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Have  you  a  great  many  leases  in  Durham  7— Yes,  we 
have ;  and  some  very  well-farmed  lands  too. 

When  you  say  that  some  arrangement  is  required  at 
the  end  of  the  lease,  do  you  think  that  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  the  land  falls  back  in  condition? — ^Alwiys;  it 
necessarily  follows,  I  think. 

Do  you  find  tbat  if  a  tenant  has  not  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing his  holding,  in  his  own  defence  he  returns  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  his  landlord  in  an  impoverisht;! 
state  compared  with  the  state  in  which  he  has  maintained 
it  during  the  rest  of  his  holding  ? — As  to  the  manure  in 
particular,  and  in  other  points.  If  a  lease  is  granted,  it 
in  some  measure  protects  the  landlord ;  as  to  the  number 
of  ploughings,  for  instance,  and  the  kind  of  crops  that 
the  land  would  bear ;  but  the  tenant  towards  the  close  of 
his  lease,  however  good  a  farmer  he  has  b^n  for  the  first 
few  years  of  his  lease,  naturally  buys  less  artificial  manure 
and  keeps  less  stock. 

What  is  the  usual  length  of  leases  in  the  county  of 
Durham  ?— They  vary  very  much  ;  from  seven  to  twenty 
years.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  years  are  the  more  com- 
mon length ;  the  long  leases  are  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule. 

As  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  what  is  the  usual 
period  of  entry  there  ? — It  varies  a  little ;  most  of  them 
are  on  the  13th  of  May,  but  on  others  the  entry  is  upon 
a  different  system  altogether. 

At  what  period  upon  those  other  estates  do  they  enter? 
— The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is    the  largest  landed 
proprietor  in  Northumberland.     I  am  speaking  of  the 
usual  leases.    Entering  upon  the  13th  of  May,  £e  tenan  t 
has  the  way-going  crop  to  secure  the  landlord,  because 
the  landlord  gives  him  six  months'  credit  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent ;  but  he  has  the  way-going  crop  as  securi  ty 
against  that.     In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Northumbe  r- 
land  the  tenant  enters  at   Lady  day,  but  the  entering 
tenant  enters  upon  all  the  crops.    Ilie  outgoing  ten  ant 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  estates 
has  not  the  way  -going  crops,  and  there  is  no  run  ning 
half  year,  no  arrears  of  rent,  or  at  least  for  a  very  short 
period  indeed. 

Is  land  usually  held  from  year  to  year,  or  on  ]ea  se,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland? — A  great  dcnj  upon 
lease,  more  than  any  county.  In  Northumbep^  and  the 
farms  are  much  larger. 

What  is  the  usual  length  of  the  lease  \  —Many  of  them 
*xt  for  21    yevn. 
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Do  you  consider  that  in  Northumberland  a  tenant- 
rigiit  for  improvements  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
lease  ? — As  far  as  the  last  four  years  of  the  lease  go. 

In  order  to  secure  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  the 
tenant ;  both  indeed,  besides  keeping  up  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  cold  land  in  Northumber- 
land ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cold  land,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  turnip  land,  and  large  breadths 
of  turnips  grow  in  Northumberland. 

Speaking  of  the  northern  part  ?—  The  heavy  soils  are 
along  the  east  coast,  to  Bamboroughshire  and  that  coun- 
try. Nearer  to  the  south-east  part  of  the  county  the 
land  is  very  strong,  and  in  some  parts  good,  and  in  some 
only  middling,  Then  in  the  middle  part  of  the  county 
towards  the  north,  joining  the  Tweed,  the  land  is  very 
fine. 

Is  that  in  the  nc'ghbonrhood  of  Wooler  ?— Yes ;  the 
land  is  better  about  Coldstream  and  that  part ;  the  farming 
there  is  capiial ;  to  the  west  the  moorlands  come  in, 
except  the  Tyne  side  ;  on  the  Tyae  aide  there  are  eioelleat 
tornips  again. 

Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  improvable  waste  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland  ? — ^There  is  more  improvable 
land  that  is  now  being  inclosed  ;  a  very  great  deal  of  the 
moorlands  it  is  almost  impossible  to  improve ;  some 
might  be  done. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  NorthumberUmd,  that  if  the  tenant  received  security 
for  improvement  an  increase  of  produce  would  take  place 
througuout  the  county  ? — I  think  there  would,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  because 
the  tenant  would  produce  more  and  would  be  able  to  pay 
more  rent  to  the  landlord. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  landlord  as  well  as 
to  the  tenant  to  give  the  tenant  increased  security  for  the 
outlay  of  his  a^^ital  ?— I  think  their  interests  are  quite 
identical.  I  cannot  see  any  difference.  I  rent  some 
land  at  present  belonging  to  a  gentleman  \  it  han  been  }a 
my  occupation  a  long  time,  and  from  year  to  year.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  him,  but  now  he  has  changed 
his  opinion  be  wants  to  give  a  lease,  and  I  have  agieed 
to  give  him  a  small  advance  of  rent  on  that  account. 

Sir  J.  Trollope.]  In  speaking  of  Northumberland, 
are  there  any  compensations  there ;  you  say  there  are 
none  in  Durham  ?  ^There  are  some  paymentSr  I  can 
scarcely  call  them  a  compensation. 

Is  there  anything  allowed  for  drainage  ?— No. 

Is  anything  allowed  for  fencing  ? — No.  If  thitre  is  a 
lease,  they  are  bound  to  keep  tlM  fences  in  repair ;  if 
there  is  no  lease,  there  is  no  remedy. 

Is  there  any  allowance  in  cases  of  maoare?— There  is 
no  allowance. 

Are  bones  used  extensively  in  Northamberisnd  ?— 
Yes ;  very  largely. 

The  improvements  have  been  great  ?— -Yes. 

In  your  meadow  land  ? — Yes. 

And  large  tracts  have  been  brought  from  pastora  to 
arable  ? — Yes ;  bone  manure  has  been  used. 

At  the  expense  of  the  tenantry  has  that  been  done  ?— 
Yes,  generally  speaking }  but  many  of  the  landlords  have 
encouraged  them. 

By  assistance  ?— Yes,  by  assistance  s  but  the  laige 
farmers  do  not  require  it. 

They  do  it  themselves  ?-^Yes. 

Do  they  put  up  the  houses  and  buildings  ?r— No  i  the 
landlord  finds  them. 

Who  finds  the  fences  ?  ~  In  the  first  outKt  the  landlord 
does  it. 

Do  they  improve  the  fencmg  ?— Many  do;  but  it  is 
their  own  option. 

Gb  Ainif  AN.]  Do  not  some  of  tbe  large  teunttreqiiire 
large  buildings  .'—Yes  ;  and  the  buildings  are  Terf  cs-  i 


cellcnt  on  most  of  thu  Northumberland  farms,  where,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  they  farm  from  700  to  1,200  or  1,4'JO 
acres  and  more. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  And  even  more  largely  ?— There 
are  enormous  estates  in  sheepwalks. 

Have  the  tenants  on  those  estates  done  any  improre- 
ments  in  the  shape  of  buildings?— They  are  never  ex- 
pected to  do  that ;  they  are  generally  provided. 

And  you  believe  then  to  be  piwided  on  that  estite 
you  have  referred  to  ? — ^Yes ;  on  the  Earl  of  Tankenrilte's 
estate.  I  believe  20  of  his  ik-ms  let  for  about  £20,000  a 
year, 

la  that  a  district  where  great  improvements  have  been 
made  ? — Yes- 
Then  those  have  been  made  at  the  joint  expeoie  of 
the  hindlord  and  the  tenant  ?  —As  far  as  the  improvement 
of  the  land  and  tillage  goes  the  landlord  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  tenant  has  done  the  cultivation  of  the  mibce, 
and  the  landlord  has  improved  it  by  dnuning  and  fencing  ? 
Yes. 

And  building  ?    Exactly. 

Is  any  drainage  done  on  that  estate  yon  have  jut 
named  of  the  20  large  farms  ?  I  oannot  speak  qaite  so 
well  respecting  that  esUte  as  others  Then  baa  bent 
great  deal  done  daring  the  last  few  years. 

Is  not  the  course  of  cultivation  in  Northumberland, 
which  ia  the  best,  generally  the  five»coune  systen  ? 
Yes,  on  the  light  land. 

And  the  sheep  feeding  between  the  crops  ?    Yes. 

Do  they  mow  any  of  the  land  ?  Aa  much  ss  they  re- 
quire. 

And  the  rest  is  depastured  ?    Yes. 

Do  they  give  oil-cake  ?  They  give  more  now  than 
they  did  formeriy,  but  still  not  to  the  extent  that  it  ii 
given  in  some  of  Uie  southern  counties^ 

It  is  not  given  to  snob  an  extent  as  in  liocohuliire, 
for  instance  ?    No*  I  should  think  not. 

Are  there  any  clauses  in  the  leases  that  you  have  leen 
for  compensation  to  tenants  on  giving  np  their  oceapi- 
tions  ?  I  have  seen  some  trifling  things,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  system. 

What  is  the  common  coarse  of  proceeding  between 
landlord  and  tenant  when  the  lease  is  about  to  tenainate ; 
does  it  often  happen  that  the  same  tenant  lenewa  the 
lease  for  the  farm  which  ha  haa  psavlously  eocopisd? 
Yes,  very  often. 

They  are  never  put  up  to  tender  in  tlie  northern  cona* 
ties  as  in  Scotland  ?  That  is  not  so  mndi  the  csm  sow 
as  it  was  20  years  sgo. 

Has  the  tenant  any  pxeferenoe  to  take  his  did  hna  ? 
He  has  no  legal  pie&renoe* 

Is  it  the  cubtom  of  the  country  ?  Yes;  they  stop  a 
long  time. 

And  th^  go  on  and  renew  the  lease  for  a  fresh  tem  ? 
Yes. 

Then  the  ^testion  of  compeMition  does  netariK? 
No,  there  ia  nothing  to  give  rise  to  it. 

It  is  an  outgoing  compensOtlODf  Tei)  tlisfatgoiBg 
tenant  is  obliged  to  go,  as  yoa  wfll  see  hy  the  entenDC) 
at  the  13tii  otMaf,  The  green  crops  are  then  oeaiuMd ; 
the  outgoing  temoil  eats  nie  postare  land  til  May  with- 
out any  agreement  with  the  inoomina  teaonC.  The  land- 
lord never  haterfent ;  the  meedofr  luid  he  entais  apon 
at  Ladf^day. 

That  i<  to  prevent  its  b^g  stocked  too  Ists  ie  fte 
spring?    Tes. 

Then  the  outgoing  tenant  sows  the  oats  ?  Yes,  wbidi 
he  reaps,  except  ia  the  case  of  the  DukeofNorthomber- 
Isnd. 

Haa  he  tiMprivilage  of  using  the  barn*?    Yes. 

Then  tte  inioning  taaaat  wosivei  wo  pwdaw  oi  ^ 
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soU,  except  the  meadow  land,  till  the  ensuiag  year  ? 
Nooe. 

It  reqnirea  great  capital  ?  Yes ;  bat  he  gets  a  consi- 
denibie  time  to  pay  Lis  reDt. 

There  is  the  six  months,  the  nmning  half  year  ?  Yes, 
he  pays  nothing ;  he  ia  only  one- half  year  in  ad?anoe» 

On  that  improred  system  of  hnsbandry,  which  you 
have  stated  exists  in  Noithamberland,  do  you  think  that 
•till  further  improvements  might  be  made  with  a  system 
of  tenant-right  ?  Yes ;  and  generally  the  more  clearly 
it  was  understood  the  more  capital  would  flow  into  the 
farms* 

Are  not  the  farmers  of  that  country  notorious  for 
being  high  managers,  and  great  capitalists  as  well? 
Still  they  would  keep  more  stock,  and  use  more  artificial 
food. 

And  if  they  were  paid  for  it  they  would  farm  higher  at 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  the  lease  ?  I  think  if 
there  was  a  remuneration  for  the  last  four  years  of  the 
lease  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  keep  it  up, 
and  the  ^rm  would  be  delivered  in  a  better  state  than  it 
is  now. 

Do  they  put  up  buildings  generally  ?    No. 

Are  they  allowed  to  leave  those  they  do  put  up,  or  are 
they  paid  for  them  ?  As  far  as  threshing  nmehines  go 
they  are  often  the  property  of-the  tenant. 

Are  they  fixtures  in  any  shape  ?  No,  they  are  not ;  and 
the  landloids  are  not  boand  to  pay  for  them. 

They  are  placed  in  sheds  ?  Yes.  on  the  farms  \  and 
they  are  t^en  away  if  they  cannot  agree  with  the  land- 
lord or  Uie  incoming  tenant  In  many  cases  where 
there  is  water  power  the  landlords  are  at  a  considerable 
expense. 

In  fitting  up  the  power  ?    Yes. 

There  the  landlord  finds  the  power  and  machinery  too  ? 
Sometimes. 

If  the  tensnt  possesses  them  he  is  not  prevented  taking 
them  away  ?     He  cannot  be  prevented. 

Is  not  it  a  fixture  in  law  ?  It  is  generally  arranged  in 
the  lease ;  but  where  there  is  no  lease,  by  the  custom ; 
where  there  has  been  a  fixture  I  never  knew  a  tensnt 
preTeoted  taking  it  away. 

They  are  generally  fixed  machinery,  not  portable  ma- 
chinery 7  ^ey  are  nearly  idl  fixed ;  but  then  there  is 
notiiing  in  the  wall  excepting  a  mere  beam  going  through. 
A  question  was  put  just  now  ss  to  bone  manure ;  I  have  a 
large  connexion  in  &at  business. 

Are  you  engaged  in  a  business  of  that  description  ? 
Yes,  I  have  a  mill. 

Bo  you  crush  bones  for  sale  ?  Yes ;  I  was  going  to 
say  that  some  years  ago,  thinking  it  was  necessary  in  our 
northern  parts,  as  weU  as  Hull,  I  put  np  a  mill  at  a  con- 
siderable expense ;  end  to  show  that  wlwn  a  useful  thing 
is  required  it  is  generally  supplied  in  some  shape,  I  may 
mention  this,  that  I  could  get  at  first  but  two  or  three 
tons  of  bones  a  week ;  nobody  knew  the  value  of  them ; 
there  were  not  collected':  I  found  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  at  all.  I  then  formed  establishments  m  all  the 
towns,  or  at  least  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  bones 
would  be  bought,  and  the  inerease  in  the  supply  became 
enormous.  It  went  on  then  also  from  the  great  impor- 
tations from  abroad,  till  at  length  I  think,  in  one  year,  I 
sold  nearly  £20,000  vrortfa,  and  for  many  years  from 
;f  10,000  to  ifl5,000  and  ;^16,000  worth  a  year  in  Scot- 
land and  Northumberland,  and  elsewhere. 

You  sent  it  out  to  large  distances  ?    Yes. 

Then,  of  course,  you  wanted  largely  means  of  carriage 
to  your  mill  ?    Yes. 

Can  shipping  get  up  there  ?  No,  but  craft  can  ;  keels 
or  lighters,  andsome  small  ships. 

You  state  that  merely  to  show  the  very  great  lucrease 
In  the  use  of  bones  m  your  district  ?— Yes,  und  the  great 


iinprovcmrnt  in  8;;riculturc  that  lias  takru  I'lico. 
B  ima  have  fallen  off  wilhin  the  last  few  .YcarH. 

From  what  reason? — Guano  has  iiitcrfiTtd  with  it. 

Dj  you  sell  that  also  ? — No,  not  to  any  great  extent ; 
that  was  fonnd  cheaper  and  more  preferable,  but  there 
U  now  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  bones. 

Is  the  opinion  of  agriculturists  in  your  neighbour- 
hood not  so  favourable  to  guano  ? — ^Thcre  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  its  favour  when  it  is  good,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
has  been  greatly  adulterated. 

That  has  inj  urcd  the  sale  ? —Yes. 

Have  you  used  it  yourself  In  your  own  occupations, 
so  as  to  be  a  judge  of  its  merits  ?  —Yes. 

In  cases  of  compensation,  should  you  include  the 
use  of  guano? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  permanent 
manure. 

Not  exceeding  one  year  ? — Rather  more  than  that. 

You  think  it  would  extend  longer  than  that? — ^Yes, 
in  the  second  year  it  would  effect  some  good. 

You  cannot  calculate  upon  it  then  beyond  the  second 
year?— No,  not  safely. 

You  would  not  include  It  as  a  tenant-right  compensa- 
tion beyond  one  year?— I  have  not  observed  thobentflt 
go  any  farther  than  that,  without  the  system  of  fi^rm- 
ing  was  of  a  nature  that  the  iniano  produced  a  large 
crop  of  turnips,  and  those  turnips  being  eaten  off  by 
sheep,  then  the  inprovement  would  go  on  by  those 
means,  not  by  itself. 

By  means  of  the  sheep  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  durability  of  bones  f 
—They  last  a  long  time. 

Have  you  used  them  with  or  without  the  sulphates? 
— I  have  used  sulphuric  acid. 

Is  it  the  case  that  a  small  quantity  of  bones  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  will  hist  as  long  as  bones  in  the  crude 

state  ? — No. 

How  long  are  bones  In  a  crude  state  beneficial? — 
That  depends  upon  circumstances,  as  to  quantity  used. 

To  what  extent  are  they  used  ?— In  drained  land, 
about  two  and  a  half  quarters  an  aere. 

The  averaoe  turnip  land  ?  Yes  j  I  liave  seen  four  or 
five  bushels. 

Without  acid  ?  Yes ;  put  in  by  the  drop  drill. 
Do  you  use  any  farm-yard  manure,  made  from  oil  cake 
orother  stimulating  matter  in  connexion  with  the  bones  ? 
The  most  improved  plan  is  this:  we  raise  manure  by 
every  possible  means  we  can ;  suppose  we  have  so  much 
fold- yard  dung  as  will  cover  100  acres  by  itself,  say  18 
or  14,  or  15  tons  an  acre,  we  then  would  spread  it  over 
200  acres  and  divide  the  bones  over  the  land  also ;  that 
is,  we  would  not  put  the  bones  upon  the  one  half  and 
the  manure  upon  the  other  half  of  the  land,  but  spread 
the  two  together  over  the  whole  of  the  land. 

Then  when  you  drilled  the  turnips  you  would  drill 
that  in  ?    Yes. 

Then  when  you  break  up  the  pasture  land,  what 
white  crop  do  you  put  in ;  oats  for  your  first  crop  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  grow  wheat  after  turnips  ?    Yes,  upon  some 

lands,  but  generally  barley. 

Then  what  is  your  course ;  then  you  have  your  seeds 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years  ?     Yes. 

And  what  do  you  break  up  your  seeds  with  ?    Oats. 

Do  you  use  any  dressing  in  breaking  up  the  seed 
land  ?    Never. 

What  do  you  grow  wheat  upon  ?  The  spriag  wheat 
upon  the  turnip  soils. 

Then  In  the  ordinary  course,  they  do  not  grow  wheat 
on  the  turnip  land  ?  No ;  they  grow  a  g'Wit  deal  after 
the  summer  fallow. 

Mr.  Hbnley.]  You  have  stated  that  the  day  of«itiy 
Is  upon  the  13lh  of  May,  and  the  rent  is  payableaUttle 
before  the  I3th  of  May  following  ?    Yes, 
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Is  tbiit  the  eustom  ia  tbe  leases  as  well  ?  Yes,  they 
are  generally  the  same. 

Is  the  rent  not  reserved  quarterly  in  the  leases  ?^- 
No,  they  are  six  months'  payments. 

When  is  the  first  payment  stated  in  the  lease  to  be  ? 
— The  first  payment  is  six  months  after  the  13th  of 
May  yoa  enter ;  there  is  seldom  any  paid  till  near  tbe 
May  following. 

The  question  you  were  asked  was,  when  It  is  made 
payable  in  the  lease  ?*-Slx  mouths  after  entry ;  a  strict 
landlord  would  say,  You  must  pay  me  six  months  after 
the  entry ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  to  ask  for  it  till 
three  or  four  months  afterwards. 

That  is  by  the  forbearance  of  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

Still,  by  law,  it  would  be  reserved  to  be  paid  six 
months  after  }—Yes,  he  could  legally  demand  it 

It  is  not  the  custom  to  receive  the  rent  quarterly  ? — 
No,  it  is  six  months  in  all  cases. 

Is  there  any  difficulty,  in  your  Judgment,  in  securing, 
in  the  leases,  a  proper  tenant-right,  if  both  landlord 
and  tenant  were  wilUng  to  agree  to  it  ? — ^Where  there 
are  long  leases,  there  would  1m  very  little  difficulty  in- 
deed. 

What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  a  short  lease  ?— 
There  would  not  be  much  difficulty,  but  the  valuations 
would  be  more  often  necessary. 

Would  there  be  any,  and  if  any,  what  difficulty,  in 
the  landlord  and  tenant  agreeing  tietween  themselves, 
that  there  should  be  a  tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the 
term  1 — 1  think  it  would  be  more  likely  to  get  an  in- 
telligent man  of  capital,  with  a  tenant-right  for  the 
last  few  years  of  the  term,  than  you  would  be  able  to 
get  a  good  tenant  to  take  upon  a  yearly  tenure ;  for 
this  reason,  that  a  man  of  capital  will  not  settle  down 
without  some  certainty  of  remaining  a  long  time. 

In  your  judgment  landlords  and  tenants,  if  they  both 
were  willing  to  make  an  arrangement,  can  make  an 
arrangement  sufficient  to  secure  a  proper  tenant-right? 
—I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
present  plan. 

And  they  would  be  able  by  law  to  do  It  ?— Yes ;  but 
there  is  no  agreement  in  the  present  case ;  there  is 
seldom  anyngreement  sufficient  for  the  improving  te- 
nant. 

Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  introducing  proper 
clauses  or  covenants  into  leases  or  agreements  to  secure 
a  tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  term  ? — Supposing 
there  is  a  lease  and  agreement  for  one  year  ? 

Bupposiog  there  is  a  lease  or  agreement  cither  for 
one  year  or  20  years,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  intro- 
ducing a  proper  covenant  of  tenant-right  into  that 
agreement  or  lease  7 — ^lliere  would  be  no  difficulty  as 
to  the  introduction  6f  it. 

That  would  not,  in  your  Judgment,  answer  the  pur- 
pose ?— It  would  answer  the  purpose  better  with  a  lease 
than  without  a  lease. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  separate  question,  whether  a 
lease  or  agreement  is  the  best  system  of  holding,  but 
the  tenant-right  to  be  paid  is  irrespective  of  that  alto- 

g ether  ?— I  think  it  would  simplify  the  whole  business 
oth  for  landlord  and  tenant  in  both  cases. 

To  have  an  agreement  ?— Yes,  to  have  an  agreement, 
with  some  sort  of  arrangement,  you  may  call  it  tenant- 
right  or  anything  else. 

What  is  meant  in  the  question  by  tenant-right  is, 
that  the  parties  should  be  liable  to  pay,  and  the  tenant 
to  receive  the  outlay  that  he  had  made  upon  the 
farm  after  he  quitted  the  possession  ?— I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement. 

You  see  no  difficulty  in  introduciug  that  into  the 
agreements? — ^No ;  I  think  if  it  was  the  genel'al  custom 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  enter  into  those  arrange- 
ments, then  very  likely  there  would  be  no  possible  ne*  | 


ccssity  for  going  further;  but  the  cu»toms  are  verv 
various  and  complex,  even  in  our  counties,  as  well  as 
with  reference  to  sonic  evidence  I  have  heard  with 
respect  to  other  counties,  that  it  might  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  at  present. 

Do  you  not  think  it  is  easier  for  landlords  and 
tenants,  the  customs  being  so  complex,  to  settle  those 
matters  by  agreement  rather  than  by  law  ?— No. 

Why  ?— Because  where  there  are  so  many  dlfTerrnt 
opinions,  that  in  the  end,  perhaps,  there  is  no  opinion 
at  all. 

Is  not  it  then  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  law  to 
come  in  between  all  those  opinions  ? — Ye9,  but  it  must 
step  in  at  first  in  any  case. 

If  tbe  tenants  and  landlords  agree  they  can  make  their 
own  bargain? — Yen^  if  they  agree  upon  a  system  that 
enables  theground  to  produce  a  fair  quantity  of  produce, 
then  I  think  they  are  doing  all  that  can  be  almost  done ; 
if  land  lies  in  a  waste  state  in  a  populous  country  like 
this,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  oil  concerned. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant 
to  cultivate  the  land  ? — Yes. 

Should  you  cultivate  it,  when  properly  secured,  in 
laying  out  your  capital  ? — ^Yes. 

And  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord 
to  do  that  which  is  the  interest  of  both  ?--I  should  think 
so ;  wo  think  that  holding  from  year  to  year  is  a  bad 
system  with  us. 

Yon  would  not  compel  persons  to  grant  leases  ? — 
Yon  cannot  compel  any  person  to  grant  a  lease. 

Why  should  it  not  l>c  as  desirable  to  leave  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  to  settle  the  covenants  of  a  lease,  as  to 
settle  the  question  whether  they  would  take  a  lease  or 
grant  one? — ^Thc  present  system  b  very  imperfect, 
both  of  letting  and  taking  land. 

And  yet  under  this  imperfect  system  the  great  ioa- 
provements  you  have  spoken  of  have  gone  on  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland  ? — It  does  not  exist  so  much 
there. 

What  is  the  plan  there  ?— They  have  long  leases  of 
the  large  fartrs. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  teqanclct 
are  very  small  In  Durham  ? — Yes. 

That  may  be  one  reason  why  so  much  capital  has  not 
been  outlay  ed  on  that  land  ?— The  small  farms,  generally 
speaking,  are  very  badly  farmed. 

Tliose  small  farmers  are  probably  short  of  capital  ?— 
Very  often. 

Tlien  is  it  your  opinion  that,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  produce  of  the  land,  all  those  smaller  farmers  shot  Id 
be  swept  off?    No ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Then  if  it  is  requisite  to  have  that  capital  which  they 
do  not  possess,  how  would  yon  deal  with  them  ?  I 
should  say  that  many  of  those  farms  that  have  been 
spoken  ot  in  Northumberland  are  of  a  different  de- 
scription of  farms  from  the  fiarms  in  Durham.  Smaller 
fiirms  would  suit  the  county  of  Durham  as  well  an  if 
they  were  very  large :  for  instance,  I  should  think  that 
a  farm  of  1,000  acres  would  be  a  very  large  £arm  in 
Durham ;  a  farm  in  Durham  250  or  300  acres  is  con- 
sidered a  laiige  farm;  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  io 
different,  and  there  is  the  smallness  of  the  incloaures 
besidee. 

How  low  do  the  holdings  go  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham ?  Many  of  them  Just  to  keep  one  pair  of  horses ; 
40  or  60  acres. 

And  on  that  kind  of  holding  the  occupiers  are  gene- 
rally short  of  capital  ?  Yes,  and  they  work  the  farms 
themselves  very  often. 

If  there  were  to  be  an  extensive  outlay  of  capital  on 
those  small  farms,  those  small  tenants  must  be  got  rid 
of,  and  men  of  capital  must  be  brought  in  their  places  ? 
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•^Maay  men  have  not  got  capital  enough  to  fann  with 
atpraKnt. 

Tiiea  thoae  improTements  wonld  reialt  in  thoie  men 
being  pnt  out  of  their  farms,  and  fonr  or  tie  £guina  being 
run  together,  menof  Urger  capital  coming  in ,  in  their  place? 
—I  think  that  the  great  advance  that  haa  been  taken  of 
late  yeara  in  farming  knowledge  will  improve  tiioie  men 
and  make  them  better  farmera. 

Have  they  got  the  m6ney  ?~Yefl,  I  think  a  man  with 
a  muJi  farm,  generally  speaking,  with  a  family  of  hia 
own,  makes  it  up  by  induatry,  and  there  is  not  that  great 
difference  in  the  prodactive  power  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  benefit  of  good  farming  being  generally  known, 
those  men  are  avaUtng  themselTea  of  w£it  they  see  going 
oo,  and  maldng  improvements  npon  their  own  farms  ? — 
Yet,  just  so ;  though  they  do  not  join  a  farmers'  club, 
they  get  a  newspaper  and  see  what  is  going  on  there. 

Tbey  are  improving  ? — ^Yes,  very  fast. 

Without  any  law  to  help  that  improvement  ?*-Where 
they  have  good  landlorda  they  generally  improve ;  where 
they  have  bad  ones  it  is  not  so. 

You  say  the  improvements  are  going  on  fast ;  do  you 
eoaiider  thft  bulk  of  the  proprietors  to  be  gcod  land- 
lords ? — There  is  great  need  of  improvement.  I  do  not 
know  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  different  from 
other  landlorda,  but  many  of  them  are  without  a  large 
quantity  of  money,  and  landa  are  held  under  the  church 
and  in  varioiis  ways ;  there  are  different  tenures  of  pro- 
perty. 

Are  the  cfanrdi  lands  worse  or  better  cultivated  than 
the  lands  held  by  laymen  ? — I  have  said,  generally 
fpeaking,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference ;  the  laymen,  where  they  understand  the  farm- 
vkg  buaineaa,  I  think  have  better  tenants  than  could  be 
espeeted  in  oommon  with  the  church ;  the  church  cannot 
pay  io  much  attention  to  it. 

Are  the  church  lands  in  Durham  generally  let  to  the 
actual  occupier,  or  are  they  let  to  some  persons  who  un- 
derlet tfaem  to  others  ? — ^The  glebe  lands  are  generally  let 
hj  some  land  agent  for  the  rector. 

Speaking  of  church  landa,  the  question  does  not  refer 
to  parish  glebes,  but  to  the  lands  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Durham,  under  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
bdd ;  is  there  not  ?— Not  so  much  in  the  shape  of  landa 
as  in  tin  shape  of  mines. 

They  have  not  a  great  deal  of  land  ?~No ;  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  in  mines ;  their  great  wealth  is  in  the  coal  and 
leadminca. 

With  respect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  land,  is  that, 
SeaeraUy  speaking,  let  to  the  actual  occupier,  or  to  other 
parties  who  underlet  it  ?—GeneraUy  speaking  to  occu- 
piers ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  let  land  in  various 
ways ;  a  great  deal  of  it  in  building  sites ;  for  instance, 
the  town  of  South  Shields  is  nearly  all  Dean  and  Chapter 
had. 

Have  they  much  farming  land  ? — Not  much ;  they 
have  a  very  oonaiderable  property,  of  course,  in  forming 
had,  but  not  the  major  part. 

In  your  opinion  would  it  be  an  advantage  if  agricul- 
taral  buildings  were  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  to 
ri^ht  as  trade  buildings  are  ?— 'Trade  buildings  are  very 
various.  I  should  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that 
question. 

The  trade  buildings,  in  the  shape  of  fixtures,  are  alwajrs 
the  property  of  the  tenant ;  would  it  be  an  improvement, 
in  your  judgment,  if  the  same  principle  in  law  were  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  buildings  and  fixtures  ? — I  have 
always  understood  that  the  property,  the  houses  for  in- 
btaoce,  will  constitute  the  property  of  the  landlord}  and 
the  ftikaret  that  of  the  tenant. 

Yon  do  not  know  the  diatlnotion  in  law  between  what 
ue  teroMd  tnide  (xtarei  uA  Other  fiattnrei  ?«»Yet, 


There  being  a  great  distinction,  would  it  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  farmer  if  the  same  distinction  were  extended 
to  agricultural  fixtures  ? — ^They  would  have  no  fixtures 
except  tludr  maobiiierr,  whW»  wonM  be  the  thrediing 
machine. 

fiuildfngs  put  up  to  put  threshing  machines  ui  ?— That, 
I  would  Bay,  would  be  better  to  be  done  by  the  land- 
lord. 

Supposing  the  tenant  does  it,  would  it  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  should  be  able  to  remove  it  or  be  paid 
for  it  ? — ^The  tenant  would  not  do  it  unless  he  paid  con- 
siderably less  rent  for  his  land. 

Do  yOu  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  him  Io 
have  any  such  alteration  in  the  law  ? — No ;  proper  re- 
strictions and  regulations  might  answer  both  parties,  but 
it  wonld  be  injurious  to  the  landlord  if  the  tenant  was  to 
build  what  he  thought  necessary,  and  to  call  upon  the 
landlord  to  pay  for  it. 

What  would  be  the  ii^ury  to  the  landlord  if  the  tenant 
was  permitted  to  take  it  away,  leaving  the  premises  as 
before  ? — ^There  would  be  none. 

The  tenant  would  have  that  advantage? — Yes. 

lie  could  not  do  it  now  without  the  permission  of  the 
landlord  ?— That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  fixture ; 
if  the  tenant  were  going  to  take  it  away  he  would  build 
it  of  wood. 

Then  the  law  would  not  consider  that  a  fixture  to  the 
soil ;  in  the  event  of  putting  up  other  buildings,  would 
not  it  be  an  advantage  to  tenants  to  have  the  light  of  re- 
moving those  buildings,  if  the  landlord  wonld  not  take 
them  ? — ^The  tenant  would  not  do  so  without  a  lease ; 
then  it  would  be  a  consideration  with  the  tenant,  if  he 
were  not  quite  certain  tiiat  he  could  take  them  away. 

But  if  the  law  was  to  be  altered,  would  not  it  be  a  be- 
nefit to  the  tenant  to  be  able  to  take  them  away  ? — ^Yes, 
it  would. 

Does  anj  difficulty  occur  in  your  knowledge  in  the 
counties  of  Durham  of  Northumberland  from  parties  not 
having  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  being  unable  to  give 
leases  to  tenants  ? — ^Yes,  many  cases. 

Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  generally 
that  persons  upon  such  disability  sfiould  be  able  to  secure 
the  tenant  at  the  end  of  the  term  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  landlord  in  possession,  and  also  an  ad« 
vantage  to  the  landlord  that  succeeded. 

And  also  to  the  tenant  ?"^Yes,  and  to  the  tenant  also ; 
it  would  ensure  that  land  to  be  as  well  farmed  under 
such  regulation  as  property  where  there  was  a  full  power 
to  grant  a  lease;  tenant-right  wonld  apply  particularly 
to  that. 

Then  would  it  be  an  advantage  that  power  should  be 
given  to  parties  having  limited  interest  in  land  to  do  that 
under  certain  regcdations,  the  same  as  if  they  had  the  fee 
simple  ? — ^That  is  self-evident. 

Should  that  be  extended  to  the  cases  of  incuuibrancea 
upon  land,  mortgages,  of  course,  included  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  they^  wonld  be  able  to  protect  themselves ;  a 
person  will  not  give  more  money  than  he  sees  a  prospect 
of  realizing.  If  he  is  so  improvident  he  must  ran  the 
risk  of  getting  it  back ;  he  would  have  a  better  chance 
in  that  way,  but  of  course  it  would  affect  him  too. 

Do  you  think  the  mortgagee  would  be  injured  by  the 
tenant  being  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  farm  by  a 
lease  ?~I  t&nk  his  position  would  be  improved. 

And  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  end  of  the  lease,  under  the  covenants  of  the  lease, 
would  be  no  injury  to  the  mortgagee  ?~Considering  the 
extent  which  it  could  ever  go  to,  it  would  not  be  large. 
For  instance,  as  to  buildings  and  drainage,  the  buildinj;a 
would  still  be  there,  and  the  land  would  be  of  more 
value  than  before  when  it  was  undrabed,  therefore  the 
mortgagee  would  still  have  a  superior  guarantee. 

The  Ytlne  of  the  land  upon  which  he  has  spent  his 
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mmief  hem%  ini|irofed,  he  would  be  in  a  better  pofition 
HietBed  of  a  worae  ? — ^Yei ;  I  do  not  see  that  in  any  can 
he  eoald  be  worse. 

Do  you  think  that  the  temnt  being  about  to  outlay  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  drainage  or  in  permanent  im- 
pnyvements,  should  give  notioe  to  hia  landlord  ? — ^Tbat 
would  be  necessary.  I  have  known  serious  osies  happen 
in  that  way. 

In  your  judgment  notioe  ought  to  be  given  ? — Yea.  T 
know  some  Scotch  farms  where  the  tenant  has  taken  a 
new  lease  upon  the  condition  that  the  landlord  would 
expend  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  drainage,  and  the 
tenant  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  a  19  years'  lease  has 
been  granted  ;  that  is  the  common  way  in  the  Lothians 
in  Scotland.  A  man  of  capital  goes  to  work  imme- 
diately, and  goes  a  little  faster  than  the  landlord  would 
like  or  feel  it  convenient ;  but  that  inigbt  be  remedied  by 
stipulating  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  should  be  done 
in  each  year,  which  might  be  done  by  arrangement  either 
by  tenant-right  with  or  without  a  leaacj  which  is  generally 
done. 

Supposing  a  tenant,  by  virtue  of  his  sgreement,  or  by 
law,  to  be  entitled  to  receive  payments  for  permanent 
improvements  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy,  in  your  judg- 
ment should  notice  be  given  to  the  landlord  when  those 
improvements  were  about  to  be  made?— The  word 
'*  improvement**  would  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
parties. 

But  should  Che  landlord  have  notice  of  the  work  about 
to  be  done,  in  order  that  he  might  aee  how  it  was  done  ? 
— I  think  he  decidedly  ought,  i  would  nottmstagreat 
many  tenants  to  drain  my  land  unless  I  knew  how  it  was 
done. 

Your  opinion  lieing  that  notice  should  be  givtn,  ought 
the  landlord  to  have  the  power  of  objecting  to  the  work 
or  not  ?— Then  it  would  become  a  matter  of  opinion 
again  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  which  would -not 
be  very  easy  to  manage,  because  the  tenant  would  say, 
"  I  win  have  a  drain  three  feet  deep  ;*'  and  the  landlord 
might  say,  **  It  shall  only  be  18  inches  ;'*  and  they  might 
be  both  wrong ;  it  might  be  left  to  men  of  judgment  to  say 
what  is  the  best  drain,  and  what  the  parties  are 
entitled  to. 

That,  of  course,  is  giving  Che  landlord  as  well  as  the 
tenant  a  voice  in  the  matter  ? — It  is  highly  necessary  that 
he  ahould  have  a  voice. 

Do  you  extend  that  to  buildings  as  well  as  drainage  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

Do  you  extend  that  generally  to  all  permanent  im- 
provementi  ?— Yes ;  I  think  the  interest  of  one  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

In  the  valuation  that  would  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  tenancy,  should  that  Talnation  be  based  upon  the 
outlay  of  the  tenant,  or  upon  the  unexhausted  value  to 
the  incoming  tenant  ? — I  tiiink  the  outgoing  tenant. 

In  the  valuation  that  would  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  tenancy,  should  that  valuation  be  based  upon  the 
outlay  of  the  tenant,  or  upon  the  unexhausted  value  to 
the  incoming  tenant  ? — ^I  think  the  outgoing  tenant  ought 
to  have  what  they  are  worth. 

You  think  it  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  outlay  ofthe 
outgoing  tenant  ?— Yes  ;  leaving  the  incoming  tenant 
and  the  landlord  to  make  such  arrangement  aa  they 
pleased  upon  coming  in. 

In  the  valuation  that  would  take  place  tt  the  end  of 
the  tenancy,  aheuld  that  vahiatton  be  based  upon  the 
outlay  of  the  tenant,  or  upon  the  «nexbansted  vahie  to 
the  incomfaig  tenant  ?*-They  are  both  interested  hi  that. 

Without  entering  Into  the  question  of  the  intemt, 
which  do  yon  consider  to  be  the  prittciple  upon  wliich 
the  value  should  be  determined  ?•— Vlie  principle  should  be 
as  far  as  the  outgohig  tenant  goes,  and  as  fsr  as'theunex* 
hausted  improvements'go  upon  the  incoming  tnisfft^ 
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outgoing  tenant,  or  by  the  vahn  derived 
haoatad  improvements  to  tiie  ineoBBtog  toaant? — It 
strikes  me  that  the  queitioB  ia  entaie^  hetwean  tlw  out- 
going tenant  and  the  landlord. 

Suppose  the  tenant  haa  expended  £M9  on  draseage, 
and  the  dniiiage  haa  been  done  so  badly  that  it  ia  no  ad- 
vantage to  anybodyt  what,  in  your  opiaioa,  ihoiild  the 
inooBstng  tenant  pa^  for  that  ?-— If  it  was  eo  badly  done 
that  it  was  no  advantage  to  anybody,  he  wouU  heve  to 
pajr  nothing  at  ell. 

The  feaelt  of  lliat  weald  he,  that  the  iraiaalaM  abooid 
be  upon  the  benefit  to  the  incomMig  tenant,  end  not  in 
propoitiea  to  the  capital  spent  by  Uie  outgoing  tenant  ? 
—If  it  wees  weU  doua,  and  if  there  wese  anything  to  re- 
ceive for  the  money  he  was  expected  to  pay,  tkta  he 
would  geteoosethiag  for  the  snoeey  he  paid. 

That  ia  aa  cKtrenae  case ;  but  caaea  may  ariaOv  for  in- 
stance in  respeet  of  mannrea,  where «  party  esey  kave 
made  a  great  expenditure,  and  graat  donbt  asey  arise 
whether  eny,  and  if  any,  what  bowfit  will  eocme  to  tbe 
snreeeding  tonentl^^I  thidk  we  ere  not  ee  well  ac- 
qeeinted  with  thet  aol^ect  in  the  North  aa  they  are  in  the 
Sooth ;  hot  I  thuik,  if  aa  ii^indicioiis  man  took  eatansted 
lime,  for  tnstaooe,  and  ihsew  it  on  the  land  at  fcreafc  ex- 
pense, iastaed  of  laying  ifc-on  dry,  so  that  it  would  oooh 
to  no  good  in  the  one  case,  though  it  might  do  a  graat 
deal  of  good  in  the  ether;  if  he  waa  so  had  a  judge  of 
his  basinesa  that  he  did  not  uafMrt  any  benefit  to  the 
land  thereby,  he  would  be  entitled  to  ao  lemunentioa. 

Then  tiiefesalt  of  year  aaewer  to  theen  Iwo  ^ncetiena 
ia  to  he  taken  to  be,  that  the  vahMtioaoeght  to  be  made 
upon  the  benefit  to  the  ioooning  teasnt,  witbeat  ve. 
ference  to  the  capital  expended  hy  the  oatgoiag  tenant  ? 
— Without  cefimnee  to  the  capital,  but  to  the  impsove- 
Bseat. 

Thm  hy  wboei,  in  your  judgment,  and  how,  sboalil 
the  money  be  paid  between  the  ootjgoing  and  ineeaiiag 
tenants  what  security  should  the eatgoing  teaaat  have 
for  the  paymeat  of  tlse  aeney  f—His  eecarity  oagbt  to  be 
his  landlord. 

Wliat  aeoarity  would  you  give  him  ofuast  Ibe  land- 
lord ? — I  should  expect  that  the  kadlord  woakl  pay  bian 
aad  that  the  landlord  weald  snake  the  best  anaageraent 
he  ooald  with  the  inoomiag  tenant,  aa  Ihr  aa  the  money 
part  goes. 

Your  judgment  bebig  that  the  landlord  sboald  pay,  in 
what  aoode  woakl  you  aeonre  to  the  ouljgoiag  tssiaat  tiiat 
be  ahould  get  hia  money  ?— I  think  thebuMUordoaicbt  to 
deduct  it  off  his  rant,  or  give  it  him. 

Soppose  the  amount  is  grantor  than  that  amoanta  to, 
in  wluit  way  woald  you  ptopose  thatbe  should  beecearad 
in  getting  his  money  ? — Supposing  it  was  equal  to  balf 
the  rent? 

The  qaestion  waa  pat,  suppoaiag  it  to  he  nbon  thasi 
the  rent  due  ?-Then  I  thU  the  bmdleni  weoU  be  as 
much  entitled  to  pay  it  if  it  waa  more  than  the  rent  aa  if 
it  was  the  rent  itselL 

In  what  snode  would  you  propose  that  the  tenant 
should  get  the  money  from  the  landlord  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  than  Its  being  deducted ;  not  to 
make  the  landlord  pay  it  before  the  tenant  had  a  fair  and 
equitable  richt  to  It.  I  do  not  know  any  other  vray ,  h^ut 
the  landlord  must  pay  it. 

Chairman.]  Suppeaiag  the  landlord  to  have  a 
settled  estate  and  to  be  msolvent,  the  question  is,  what 
remedy  woald  you  givethe  tenant  ? — The  tenant  would 
be  exactly  in  the  same  podtion  that  other  people  wculd 
be  in  who  make  bad  debts. 

Mr.  H««LVT.3  llnreiremKmit  mny  eitates  that 
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Me  dtfttlt  itith  hf  iin^tLoomw  oilh%C(mtto(Chnus»j, 
and  otben  th»t  are  ia  the  baodi  of  variow  partaei ;  the 
landlord  nay  be  out  oC  the  JckigdoBi,  «o  that  the  teaaat 
ccmld  not  gii  at  hia  pan(*B.  Hare  you  eoaeidafad  ia 
what  waj  ytm  would  gire  a  vemadj  to  the  out^oiag 
tenaoi  -Co  get  this  aooB^  yoa  laj  the  laadlard  ooi^t  to 
pay  ? — In  that  eaae,  I  do  hoc  kaow  how  he  is  to  get  it* 

rhfln  would  not  that  be  lajiog  oat  a  tfap  to  iaduee 
the  tmamnt  to  laj  out  his  money,  without  giving  him  aay 
aeenritf  by  law  toreeoverit  ?-^If  it  waaayearlf  tenaucy, 
the  teaant  would  get  the  farm  aheeper,  or  have  his  eyes 
open  to  run  the  risk. 

How  ia  lie  to  get  it  .'«->In  the  one  ease  a  man  otanot 
peroetre  what  oaay  happen  20  yean  aiterwards,  but  he 
aeay  bmre  aa  idea  what  wiU  happen  one  or  two  years 
after  w«gJa> 

You  say  a  man  would  not  take  a  yewly  boUling  of  an 
inaoUamt  laadlard  ?— Not  witfaoni  he  got  it  very  cheap. 
TImb  yon  eannot  tell  the  Coaunittee  what»  in  your 
iudgaMOft,  would  be  the  best  aeearity  for  the  oulgoing 
tenant  to  get  his  money  in  the  case  supposed  ? — I  think 
if  k  waa  in  Cbaneery,  I  aan  learoely  tdl  what  would  be- 
come of  it  then. 

Yee  having  ooasidaxed  the  question  of  tenaat-right, 
can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  beat  seewrity  for  the  tenant  to  get  his  money  in  the 
oaae  attppoaed  ?^If  them  were  a  particular  ease  atated, 
perbapa  then  I  might  be  able  to  gire  a  partieular  an- 
awer ;  but  there  are  so  many  various  w^s  of  lordiorda 
being  involved  and  havfng  nothing  to  pay,  that  it  would 
he  difficult  to  answer  the  question. 

In  wliat  made  would  you  propose  tfaata  remedy  should 
be  against  the  landlord ;  various  remedies  have  been 
angigMited  to  the  Coeamittoe,  and  they  desire  to  know 
your  mind  upon  the  subject,  you  havang  turned  your  at- 
tention to  it  ?— No«  I  aever  thought  of  it  till  within  this 
last  week  or  two ;  it  has  not  been  much  thoaghtof  in  the 
North. 

Chairman.]  Could  you  net  give  the  outgoing  tenant 
a  meana  of  ceeovaring  ha  claim  for  tenant-right  similar 
to  the  remedy  which  is  given  for  the  recovery  of  tithe 
rent-charges?— Yes,  that  might  be  done ;  the  land  might 
be  made  Uable  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  CoLFULB  ]  Prior  to  other  debts  ?  -- 1  do  not  know 
that ;  there  are  so  many  things  involved. 

Mr.  MooBY.]  In  the  instance  of  land  being  under  a 
mortgage,  how  would  you  give  the  remedy  then  ? — It  is 
iaapo  'aible  to  pay  something  out  of  nothing ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Tithe  Commutation  Act ;  there  is  no  legis- 
lative BMasure  passed  now  which  could  supenede  that 
Act.  l4Sonceive  that  eannot  be  set  aside;  that  is  one 
chaage. 

You  gave  a  decided  opinion  that  the  remedy  should  be 
egaiost  the  landlord,  aad  not  against  Che  incoming  te 
nant  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Having  given  that  decided  opinion,  tiie  tithe  rent- 
cbaffg<»,  if  it  were  to  beaimilar  to  that,  would  be  reco- 
verable against  the  tenant? — Yes,  the  crop  would  be 
aeiaed  7-^  The  crop  is  liable  to  the  tithe  rent  cbai)|e ;  that 
is  the  principle  of  the  Tithe  Conunntation  Aet. 

You  nottid  deduct  it  ?-- Yes ;  the  incumbent  can  aeize 
the  farmer's  crop. 

For  the  current  rent  ?— -Yes ;  the  rent  is  not  so  good 
to  recover  in  the  seoand  year, 

CuAiaaiAN.]  Wlien  you  tay  that  this  might  be  done 
by  private  bargain,  you  do  act  desire  to  be  understood 
to  express  a  legal  opinion  whether  the  ownen  of  settled 
estates,  and  other  persons  of  limited  interests,  have  the 
power  to  do  so  by  law  ? — I  should  think  they  had  not ; 
in  many  cases  they  have  noL 

You  have  many  settled  estates  in  your  part  of  the 
coantry,  have  you  not  ?•— Yea,  a  good  many,  under 
marriage  settlemients  and  olber  things  of  that  lda4> 


Is  that  a  large  proportion  ?•— No,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  large  proportion. 

Have  you  a  great  deal  of  churish  lead  there  .'—Yes,  in 
the  county  of  Durhanou 

And  land  held  in  fee- simple  Is  often  mortgaged  ?-^ 
Yes,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  copyhold. 

Then  when  you  take  out  land  under  a  marriage  settle- 
ment,  and  bald  under  the  church,  and  copyhold  sod  land 
in  fee-slm|^  that  is  more  or  less  mortgaged,  will  you 
not  have  taken  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  the 
whole  of  the  county  ? — A  great  proportion  of  the  county 
of  Durham ;  there  is  so  much  chureh  land  and  land  of 
that  kind.  The  copyhold  lands  are  generally  let  at  a 
very  amall  rent  indeed. 

Mr.  HsNLBY.]  With  fines  ?•— The  fines  are  very 
trifling ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  I  find  generally  expect 
one  rent  in  seven,  botiii  in  land  and  bouses ;  but  copyhold 
lands  are  held  on  very  ssoall  fines ;  that  is  considered  a 
property  nearly  equal  to  freehold. 

That  copyhold  land  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor  under  which  it  is  held  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  copyhold 
court. 

Chaium AN.]  Though  you  have  some  extensive  cases 
of  very  large  farming  in  Northumberland,  have  you  not 
alae  a  grsat  deal  of  knd  not  well  farmed  ? — The  inferior 
soils  are  certainly  worse  farmed  than  the  good  ones,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  a  very  well-farmed  county ;  of 
course  tbwe  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  farming  in  it,  as  well 
as  in  other  places ;  it  is  much  the  same  in  the  parts  I 
ntention  as  in  Berwickshire  and  the  JjOthisns. 

Than  there  is  first-nte  forming  ? — And  there  is  some 
in  Northumberland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle ; 
that  is  rather  cold;  and  when  you  eome  near  towns,  land 
is  not  formed  on  very  scientific  principles ;  they  crop 
away  as  fast  as  they  can ;  they  pay  a  high  rentr  and  put 
on  a  great  deal  of  manure,  and  grow  plenty  of  coach, 
make  the  most  they  can  of  it,  andl  are  it  in  bad  condi- 
tion. 


Evidence  of  Mr.  Gborob  Kilbt. 

Chairman.]  You  reside  in  Leicestershire?—!  do. 

What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  am  a  tenant  farmer  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  residing  half  way  between 
Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray. 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  farm  ?— Two  hundred  and 
sixty  acres. 

What  is  the  time  of  entry  upon  farms  in  Leiccbter- 
shire?— At  Lady-day,  principally. 

Does  the  tenant  take  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  ?  — 
Ko  ;  it  is  valued  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

Does  he  pay  anything  for  the  turnip  crop  that  is  fed 
off  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

To  whom  does  the  dung  belong  ? — ^To  the  landlord. 

Is  there  any  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
any  improvements  that  he  may  have  made  ?— None  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  certain  compensation 
should  be  given  ?— I  do.  I  think  that  in  consequence  of 
there  not  being  compensation  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
are  not  developed  in  that  way  that  they  would  beif  thfre 
were  compensation  allowed. 

In  what  way  do  yon  think  the  land  would  be  improved 
if  compensation  were  allowed  ? — Generally,  I  think,  by 
drainage. 

Is  there  a  great  deal  of  drainage  required  in  Leices- 
tershire ?— A  great  deal  is  required  in  the  county  of 
Leicester ;  a  very  great  deal  indeed. 

Would  it  generally  increase  the  produce  of  the  land  ? 
—I  think  it  would  very  much,  especially  the  produce  of 
corn,  and  also  the  food  for  animals. 

Is  there  any  land  there  that  if  it  were  drained  would 
grow  root  crops  for  sheep,  which  now  is  aot  capable  of 
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bearing  sheep  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  so.  I  do  not  say 
it  would  bear  them  to  be  fed  off;  but  it  would  grow  very 
good  root  crops  for  food. 

Have  you  any  inferior  grass  land  in  Leicestershire  ?-— 
A  very  great  deal  undrained. 

If  that  were  drained,  would  it  be  desirable  in  your 
opinion  to  break  it  up  ? — I  think  so.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  that  lies  entirely 
in  grass,  with  no  arable  land  whatever  attached  to  the 
farms,  and  I  think  if  the  inferior  parts  of  those  farms  were 
properly  drained  and  broken  up,  they  would  produce  a 
vast  deal  more  of  food,  and  everything  that  would  be  re- 
quired, than  they  do  in  their  present  state. 

Where  there  is  a  farm  of  poor  grass  land,  with- 
out any  arable  land  to  produce  straw,  there  is  not 
much  good  manure  made? — No  ;  of  course  very  little. 

And  there  is  very  little  employment  for  labour  there  ? 
— There  is  very  litde  employment  for  labour  there ;  not 
one-fourth,  nor  perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  employment 
for  labour  that  there  would  be  if  a  certain  portion  of  the 
farms  were  broken  up. 

You  think  then  that  in  this  poor  grass  district  of 
Leicestershire,  if  the  land  were  drained  and  broken  up, 
that  that  land  would  be  able  to  employ  four  or  even 
eight  times  the  number  of  labourers  it  does  now  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

Why  is  the  land  not  drained  at  present ;  is  it  that  the 
landlords  are  not  disposed,  or  that  they  do  not  find  it 
convenient  to  lay  out  so  much  money  on  their  farms  ? 
—I  suppose  that  is  partly  the  reason ;  perhaps  there  may 
be  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  landlords  against 
having  their  land  turned  from  grass  to  arable  land.  I 
think  that  is  the  principal  reason. 

You  think  that  the  landlords  are  afraid  that  if  the 
grass  land  were  broken  up  it  would  be  injured  in  value  ? 
—Yes. 

In  your  opinion  if  there  were  proper  covenants  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  would  those  dangers  arise 
that  the  landlords  apprehend? — No;  they  would  be 
entirely  removed,  I  think. 

Do  you  think  that  if  this  poor  grass  land  which  is 
now  so  unproductive  were  broken  up  and  put  under  a 
properly  secured  course  of  husbandry  they  would  have 
a  tendency  to  improve  in  value  rather  than  to  decrease 
in  value  ? — I  think  they  would,  and  they  would  employ 
more  labour  at  the  same  time,  which  would  be  very  de- 
sirable in  that  district. 

Are  there  anv  other  points  connected  with  the  subject 
which  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — With 
respect  to  buildings,  there  is  a  grtbt  difficulty  in  that 
respect ;  if  the  tenant  erects  any  buildings  for  his  own 
convenience  I  understand  by  the  present  law  that  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  take  them  away  at  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy ;  that  is  a  most  important  matter.  I  think  that 
if  the  tenant  should  choose  to  erect  buildings  he  ought 
at  least  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  them  away  at  the 
expiration  of  his  occupancy,  provided  the  landlord  would 
not  take  them  at  a  valuation ;  that  would  be  a  great 
point  gained. 

You  say  the  farm  buildings  in  Leicestershire  are  fre- 
quently inadequate  for  the  improved  cultivation  you 
propose ;  coupled  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  land, 
there  would  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  roem  for 
stock  ? — Yes ;  it  would  require  a  considerable  outlay  in 
buildings  to  break  up  and  drain  and  turn  into  arable  Ian. I 
that  which  now  is  entirely  in  pasture. 

Are  there  any  other  points  which  yon  wish  to  men- 
tion ?>-In  regard  to  the  present  law,  I  would  say  that 
where  there  is  not  an  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  our  neighbourhood, 
I  believe  that  a  six  months'  notice  to  the  tenant  is  ex- 
tremelv  inconvenient.  If  it  were  extended  to  the  whole 
year  I  think  it  would  be  to  thp  advantage  very  much 


both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant.  I  do  not  see 
where  any  inconvenience  could  arise  to  either  of  them 
from  giving  a  twelvemonths'  notice ;  giving  notice  at 
Michaelmas  for  Lady-day  b  too  short  a  period  to  enable 
the  tenant  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  has  to  dispose  of, 
and  it  also  gives  him  very  little  time  to  seek  out  another 
situation.  I  think  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  extend- 
ing the  notice  to  12  months  would  give  the  landlords 
better  opportunity  to  look  out  for  an  eligible  tenant  to 
succeed  the  one  who  is  going  to  quit  the  farm.  If  there 
could  be  any  alteration  in  the  law  in  that  respect  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  alteration. 

Sir  J.  TaoLLOPE.]  Do  you  think  a  year's  notice 
enough  ? — Yes,  I  think  generally  speaking  it  is,  but  for 
large  farms  it  might  be  extended  to  two  years,  and  be  of 
advantage  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  oflittleorno 
disadvantage  at  all. 

By  the  eastern  part  of  Leicestershire  you  nnderstsnd 
all  that  district  of  land  which  lies  between  the  town  of 
Leicester  and  the  county  of  Rutland  ? — Yes,  it  Hes  ia 
that  direction. 

In  that  direction  has  not  a  large  portion  of  land  been 
already  broken  up  from  pasture  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  the  parishes  of  Pick  well  and  Leeithorpe  ? 
-Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  land  has  been  broken  up  ia 
those  parishes  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  a  grest 
deal  of  land  in  Pickwell  that  does  not  apply ;  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent  nature  of  land. 

Still  it  has  been  broken  up  ?  —Yes,  a  great  deal  of  it  hss. 

In  the  parish  of  Queniborough,  in  which  you  live, 
is  not  there  a  great  deal  of  land  broken  up  ? — No,  very 
little. 

On  your  farm  what  u  the  proportion  of  grass  Und  to 
arable  land  ? — About  two-fifths  are  arable  land.  ^ 

Has  any  of  it  been  broken  up  since  it  has  been  in  your 
occupation  ? — No,  excepting  about  six  acres. 

Is  not  a  considerable  portion  of  Eaat  Leicestershire  ex- 
ceedingly hilly  ? — It  is  rather  hilly. 

Would  it  be  advantageous  to  plough  those  steep  hill 
sides  .'—There  are  only  very  few  steep  hills  thatitwoald 
be  better  not  to  break  up. 

The  question  refers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tilton  ? 
— The  land  there  might  be  broken  up,  except  just  the 
steep  points. 

Some  of  those  hill  sides  have  been  broken  up,  hsve 
they  not? -Yes;  the  Honourable  Mr.  Wilson  has 
broken  some  np  on  the  steepest  hills  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Has  not  it  been  found  in  very  wet  seasons  (hat  a  great 
deal  of  the  soil  washes  to  the  bottom  from  those  billi  ? 
—It  must  do  so.  I  would  not  recommend  those  parts 
to  be  broken  up. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  parish  adjoining  tiiat 
district  of  country  is  steep  hiU,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  not  so 
steep  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  lands  there  are  of  a  cold  nature,  are  they  not  ?^ 
Yes. 

Many  of  them  are  unimproved  and  covered  with  ant 
hills,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

In  your  memory  has  not  a  great  deal  of  this  land  been 
drained  ?— Some  of  it  has.  . 

Has  it  been  drained  on  the  Leicestershire  plan  or 
drainage  ? — Yes,  it  has  bee^  drained  with  turf.  ^ 

Does  not  that  answer  the  purpose  on  pasture  land  .^ 
Yes,  it  does  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  sulMoil  ?  —Yes. 

Has  not  that  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  ibfep 
in  Leicestershire  ? — ^Yes. 

The  herbage  has  improved,  and  the  number  of  sbeep 

kept  has  increased } — Yes.  . 

li  not  that  as  good  a  mode  of  employing  the  land  as 
brMUng  it  up  to  tillage  ?— |  think  not. 
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Yoa  mean  Um  cold  and  steep  hills  ? — ^Yes ;  bat  there 
if  a  Tast  deal  of  other  land. 

Tbejr  are  almost  entirelj  depastured  with  sheep*  are 
they  not  ?— Yes,  sheep  and  yonng  cattle ;  but  there  is  a 
Terj  small  portion  of  land  that  might  not  be  broken  up. 
Has  not  the  breaking  op  of  grass  land  been  going  on 
in  licioestershire  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  ?"— 
It  has  been  going  on,  but  very  slowly ;  but  it  has  gone 
OQ  in  some  degree. 

And  where  land  haa  been  broken  up  to  any  extent 
there  must  be  more  buildings?-— Yes. 

The  farm  buildings  in  Leicestershire  are  not  very 
good,  are  they  ? — They  are  very  bad  indeed. 

Did  yon  ever  Talne  between  incoming  and  outgomg 
tenants  ? — I  hsTe  always  declined  doing  so. 

Are  you  a  member  of  any  farmers'  club  where  this 
qoestion  has  been  discussed  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Leicestershire  Club,  and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Loughboroogh  Clnb. 

UaTc  yon  erer  discussed  this  question  at  either  of 
those  dubs  ? — ^Yes,  this  question  has  been  considered. 

Do  yon  wish  to  legislate  for  the  customs  that  exist,  by 
the  nature  of  tho  custom  of  the  country  there  ? — I  do, 
where  it  is  possible,  and  for  more. 

Are  not  the  onatoms  of  the  country  very  Tarious  ?— 
Yet,  the  cnstooi  of  the  country  is  almost  nothing. 

Docs  any  costom  exist  beyond  paying  for  seed  and 
Isbour  ?— >Ther«  is  nothing  beyond  that. 

U  there  anything  paid  for  the  use  of  oil- cake  ?--I  have 
never  known  anything  allowed  for  that,  neither  is  there 
i  vast  quantity  of  it  used. 

And  nothing  is  allowed  for  drainiog  ?— I  never 
knew  it 

Then  there  is  no  allowance  beyond  the  simple  seed 
md  labour  ?^No,  just  for  that,  but  for  nothing  else 
whatever. 

Does  not  that  arise  from  the  land  bemg  chiefly  occu- 
pied u  pasture  land  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  arable 
land,  ss  well  as  pasture ;  probably  there  is  about  one- 
half  arable,  exdnding  the  graxing  district. 
Htt  it  got  to  that  extent  ? — I  think  nearly  so. 
Then  the  breaking  up  of  the  pasture  into  arable  land 
has  gone  on  pretty  quickly  ?->Not  so  much  so  in  that 
district  I  speak  of;  there  is  a  vast  deal  more  land  that 
might  be  broken  np,  which  is  of  a  better  nature,  and  of 
abetter  quality. 

Mr.  Hbnlby.]  In  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the 
neoeisary  outlay  upon  a  farm,  in  the  shape  of  farm- 
buildinga,  on  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres ;  that  is,  in  the 
shape  of  bams,  and  so  forth  ? — One-tenth. 

Would  one-tenth  be  a  fair  sample  ?-~Yes,  I  think  so  | 
tbont  onC'tenth  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

If  an  estate  were  worth  £10,000,  then  it  would  be 
neoetiary  to  lay  out  j^l,000  in  buildings  ? — Yes,  where 
entirely  new  buildings  are  required. 

What  is  the  amount  now  per  acre  expended  upon  land 
in  those  farms  in  that  district ;  that  is,  upon  these  grass 
Linda  ?— It  is  very  trifling  indeed  ;  upon  purely  a  grass 
&nn  1  should  think  it  would  be  about  4s.  an  acre, 
probably. 
You  mean  4s,  an  acre  in  labour  ? — ^Yes. 
That  is  to  say,  upon  200  acres  j^40  a  year  would  be 
the  whole  amount  of  labour  expended  ?— Yes. 

How  many  acres  would  be  mown  of  that  ?— That  would 
depend  upon  drcumstanccs  n  great  deal. 

Upon  the  average  ? — It  would  depend  upon  what  stock 
they  kept ;  it  would  vary  very  much. 

Sir  J.  TnoLLOPs.]  You  are  speaking  of  4s.  an  acre 
bemg  the  yearly  expense,  everything  included  1— Yes, 
iocloding  the  keeping  up  of  the  fences,  and  everything ; 
there  is  very  little  labour  required  in  keeping  the  land 
(lean. 
Mr.  IIbni^bt.]  Do  you  adhcrt  to  that  aaiweri  that 


the  expenditure  upon  a  farm  of  200  acres,  in  the  shape 
of  labour,  would  not  be  more  than  j£40  a  year  ?~Yes,  I 
think  so. 
You  believe  it  would  not  exceed  that  ?— I  do. 
And  you  think  that  that  would  cover  the  getting  the 
hay  and  repairing  the  fences,  and  everything? — I  think 
it  would. 

And  in  your  judgment  what  amount  of  land  would  it 
be  requisite  to  break  up  to  increase  the  labour  eight 
times  ?^It  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Take  a  farm  of  200  acres,  what  proportion  would  you 
break  up  to  increase  the  labour  eight  times  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  could  answer  that  question  exactly 
without  some  consideration. 

How  much  per  week,  per  head,  do  you  pay  for 
labour? — About  lOs.  to  12s.  a  week  I  have  paid  lately. 

Upon  200  acres  of  gross  land,  you  would  not  keep 
two  labourers  ?— Not  upon  the  poor  grass  land ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  about  a  labourer  and  a  half. 

Two  labourers  at  12s.  a  week  would  be  £b2  a  year  ? 
-^Yes,  it  would. 

Do  you  think  there  are  farms  of  200  acres  of  grass 
land  with  only  a  labourer  and  a  half  upon  them  ?~Ye8, 
I  think  so. 

How  is  the  haymaking  done?— That  Is  a  trifling  ex- 
pense I  that  is  done  by  women,  and  so  on. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  some  expense  ? — Of  course  it  if. 
Sir  J.  Trollops.]  They  do  not  make  hay  very  well 
in  Ldcestershire,  do  tiiey  ?— No. 

They  stack  it  in  the  comers  of  the  Adds,  do  not  they  ? 
—Yes,  they  do  in  some  places ;  it  is  done  with  very  little 
expense  indeed. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  Are  the  farms  generally  held  by  lease, 
or  at  will  ?— At  will  mostly  i  there  are  very  few  farms 
leased  there  indeed. 

Are  there  any  difficulties  in  making  a  bargain,  to  have 
a  year's  notice  instead  of  six  months'  notice,  if  they 
like  it  ?^rdo  not  know  that ;  it  is  scarcely  ever  men. 
tioned. 

Why  is  it  scarcely  ever  mentioned?— I  suppose  the 
tenants  think  that  they  should  have  no  chance  of  getting 
it  if  they  did. 

Why  should  not  they  get  it?— I  do  not  think  the 
landlords  would  let  farms  upon  those  conditions. 

You  say  that  the  advantage  to  the  landlord  would  be 
greater  even  ^an  to  the  tenant  to  have  that  twelvemonths' 
notice  ?— No,  I  say  it  is  much  the  same ;  it  is  on  advan- 
tage to  each. 

Have  you  ever  known  it  to  have  been  asked  and  re- 
fused  ? — I  do  not  know  tliat  it  has  ever  been  asked,  bt  ing 
of  no  use,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  struck  either  one  or  the 
other ;  the  present  custom  has  been  so  long  established 
that  it  is  almost  like  a  law. 

The  tenancy  being  yearly,  if  it  is  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  persons  that  there  should  be  a  notice  of  that 
length  of  time,  why  is  the  notice  not  given?— It  is  per- 
fectly  just  that  it  should  be. 

You  say  it  is  quite  as  great  an  advantage  to  the  land- 
lord as  to  the  tenant  ?— Y^,  quite  so ;  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  present  custom  should  not  be  altered. 

Would  it  not  also  prevent  anything  wrong  being  done 
upon  the  flurm  by  the  outgoing  tenant  without  the  land- 
lord knowing  it  ? — ^Yes,  just  so ;  and  then  I  would  have 
the  landlord  secured  that  the  tenant  should  not  change 
his  course  of  cropping  for  that  extra  half-year. 

Of  course  the  landlord  would  have  a  better  chance  ? — 
Yes,  supposing  it  were  legalized;  I  would  have  the 
landlord  secur^  against  any  change  in  the  course  of 
croppmg  which  the  tenant  might  do  unless  he  was 
checked. 

May  he  not  do  it  better  now  if  the  landlord  does  not 
know  he  is  going  ?— If  the  landlord  does  not  know  he  \$ 
goUig. 
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Unless  ibc  tenant  gives  notice  P^^It  more  frequently 
happens  that  the  landlord  givef  notice,  not  the  tennit. 

It  may  be  either  way  ? — Yes,  it  may  be. 
'    Is  there  any  difficulty  in  introducing  oUnsM  into  the 
agreements  to  secure  a  proper  tenant  .right  ?-— Yes,  ft  very 
great  difficulty. 

What  is  the  difficulty  ? — The  landlords  wonld  not 
agret;  to  it. 

But  if  the  landlords  were  willing  to  agree  to  it,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  ?  —Then  of  course  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  up  the  agreement  if  the  landlord 
would  sign  it. 

If  the  landlord  were  not  willing  to  agree  to  it,  should 
he,  in  your  judgment,  be  compelled  to  agree  to  it? — I 
think,  for  the  interests  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  well  if 
he  were  -oompellcd. 

For  Uie  interests  of  the  nation,  you  aay  ;  if,  tlicn,  the 
landlord  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  that,  would  you  go 
farther,  and  say,  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  let  the  land 
whethtir  he  liked  it  or  not  ? — No. 

if  you  think  the  covenants  of  the  agreement  ihoold  be 
settled  by  law,  do  you  think  the  rent  ought  to  be  settled 
by  law  ? — I  do  not  say  the  covenants  should  be  settled 
by  law  altogether ;  that  would  be  a  matter  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  cannot  say  what  should  be  done, 
but  still  the  quedtioa  is  what  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
may  see  right  Lo  do.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  eay 
what  Parliament  may  do  if  th^  take  it  into  their  oonsi- 
deration. 

Perhaps  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  not  he  able  to 
reach  the  subject,  if  you,  who  have  coosidewd  the  subject, 
cannot  see  your  way  to  advise  Parliament  in  the  matter  ' 
— I  do  not  know  that. 

What  covenants  should  yon  recommend ;  because  if 
the  law  is  to  be  made  it  must  be  defined,  and  wdl  ua- 
deroiood  ? — I  think  for  all  draining  that  the  tenant  does 
he  ooglit  to  receive  compensation.  The  way  it  is  done 
jn  our  neighbourhood  is,  that  the  landlord  finds  the  tiles, 
and  he  charges  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  tHes  in 
the  land :  then  the  tenant  is  at  all  the  expense  of  patting 
in  those  tiles  and  the  haulage,  and  the  soles  the  tiles  are 
placed  upon ;  and  that  ought  to  be  considered,  and  then 
compensation  for  the  proper  number  of  years  should  be 
given  in  case  the  tenant  leaves  previooely  to  the  expira- 
tion of  that  number  of  years ;  that  is  a  matter  that  might 
be  laid  down. 

What  depth  is  the  drainage  done  at  ? — About  two  feet 
six  in  the  strong  land. 

And  how  many  years,  in  your  judgment,  should  that 
run  over  ? — It  depends  whether  it  has  been  done  well  or 
not ;  of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done. 

Supposing  it  to  be  well  done,  how  many  yeaci  should 
it  run  over  then  ? — ^Twelve  years  at  least. 

Then  if  any  person  of  equal  competency  to  judge 
with  yourself  were  to  say  Ave  years  were  snfficient  you 
think  he  would  make  a  great  error  in  saying  iol — 
I  think  so. 

What  ought  the  land,  in  your  judgment,  to  be  fixed 
at  ? — I  say  12  years  for  that  description  of  drainage. 

Would  you  extend  that  to  aay  other  demriftifm  of 
improvements  ? — To  the  nee  of  some  kinds  «f  mod,  for 
stock,  and  manure,  and  lime. 

To  what  sort  of  food  would  you  apply  that  ?-— To  oil* 
cake. 

How  would  you  deal  with  oil-oake  by  law  7 — There 
should  be  a  small  compensation  m  -de  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  when  the  tenant  quitted. 

What  would  you  call  a  small  compensation  ?— I  should 
call  a  fourth  of  it  at  least  proper.  ' 

You  would  give  one-fourth  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  | 
the  incoming  tenant  ? — Yes.  I 

If  any  party  thought  that  a  half  thould  be  paid  Jwr, . 


would  you  throw  that  half  npon  ^e  ioeoming  tenant  ?— 
That  is  matter  of  opinion. 

Then  ae  to  lime,  what  would  you  do  ? — Lime  ought  to 
cover  a  space  of  ab<fut  aix  ^ean. 

Do  you  use  any  other  manures  ? — ^No,  we  do  not  use 
mueh ;  we  have  mostly  farmyard  manure,  and  some- 
times ft  little  of  some  otiier  manure,  such  as  guano. 

Yon  do  not  chalk  or  marl  yonr  land ! — ^No  ;  very 
little  is  done  in  that  way.  I  think  tboee  «re  funda- 
mental points  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Do  you  think  that  3ie  principle  ought  to  be  the  capi- 
tal expended  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  the  advantage 
to  the  incoming  tenant?^-!  do  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  the 
tenant  may  not  lay  ont  what  he  coosiden  proper,  but  if 
he  lays  out  more  than  ought  to  be  expended,  that  ohonld 
not  all  be  fixed  upon  the  landlord  to  pay,  nor  should  the 
landlord  be  called  upon  to  pay  without  an  agreement  be- 
tween  himself  and  the  tenant  as  to  what  those  improve- 
ments shall  be,  and  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  made ; 
but  I  say,  that  if  they  both  agree  to  certain  improve- 
ments, and  then  that  the  tenant  quits  soonrr  than  those 
improvements  are  exhausted,  of  oourse  he  should  come 
up<>n  the  land  for  compensation ;  that  his  right  woold  lie 
against  the  landlord. 

Tn  yonr  judgment  wonld  it  be  better  that  that  should 
be  settled  by  law  than  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  should 
agree  v^at  improvements  should  be  done,  and  what 
period  those  improvements  ^onld  mn  over  ? — I  do  not 
mean  to  eay  that  it  should  be  settled  by  kw ;  it  eannoi 
be  settled  by  law.  If  they  would  be  willmg  to  settle 
those  things  between  each  other  as  matters  of  agicenent, 
it  would  be  weU,  but  I  csnnot  see  that  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  done. 

Yon  think  It  is  beeause  they  are  not  likely  to  agree 
that  yon  would  settle  it  by  law  ? — Yes ;  it  wooid  insure  a 
better  state  of  cultivation. 

Would  you  extend  that  beyond  compensation  for  oiU 
eakeand  drainage  ? — I  no  not  know  that  thore  am  other 
points,  except  timber,  for  building.  Those  are  the 
chief  points  that  strike  me  as  being  wanted  in  oar  dis- 
trict ;  of  course  there  might  be  other  districts  that  other 
things  might  be  applicabie  to. 

Have  you  tamod  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
the  remedy  should  be  secured  to  the  tenant  against  the 
landlord  ?-^It  might  be  secured  to  him  by  law  as  well  ss 
other  matters  are. 

Should  the  compensation  be  paid  by  the  landlord  or 
by  the  incoming  tenant  ?— ^Tlie  landlord,  becwse  there 
niigfat  be  no  tenant ;  the  landlord  might  have  the  loLd  in 
his  own  hands,  i  would  have  it  as  a  lien  agaui»l  the 
land. 

If  it  lies  against  the  land  it  is  a  difieiant  thing  from 
being  against  the  landlord  ty—l  say  it  should  lie  against 
the  land. 

You  have  stated  that,  in  yonr  opinion,  great  smfirove* 
ments  would  be  made  in  the  produce  of  food  bff  bcrakiog 
up  oectein  districts  of  land  which  you  have  spoken  of  ?  — 
Yes;  there  would  be  a  certain  increased  prodnoeof  food, 
£sr  animal  food  and  for  the  food  of  man,  by  the  land 
being  broken  up  that  ii  now  in  grass. 

Do  you  think  tliat  that  ought  to  be  by  law,  or  not  ? — 
It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  law  in  former  times. 

Should  it  be  made  a  matter  of  law  now,  or  should  it 
he  left  as  it  is  to  parties  to  seUle  for  thesasdvea  ?^I 
think  it  might  be  lett  to  parties  to  settle  for  theosselves. 
itwonidbe  arrest  national  aJ vantage,  if  itoonldbe 
done,  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of  land  brought  into 
arable  cultivation,  because  there  would  be  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  and  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed too. 

That  sort  of  land,  if  it  were  not  very  carefully  culti- 
vated, might  have  great  benefit  taken  from  it  for  eight  or 
ten  yesniy  might  it  not,  and  then  it  anight  be  iet  fallback 
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in  «a  iiidi0er«it  ttafte  of  o«kivatiim  altogetbar  ?*-It 
would  require  good  cnltWation, 

Amd  proper  BMiefeiiumt  ?— Yei ;  all  those  things 
ought  to  be  flccared  to  the  kndlord. 

Ma  J  it  not  be  their  knowledge  of  that  which  may  hafo 
rendemd  landlotds  iadtq>oaed  to  have  their  bnd  broken 
up  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt ;  bat  the  tenants  now  «ire  getting  a 
much  better  insight  into  the  cultiTBtion  of  land  than 
they  have  had  fonnerly,  and  the  land  is  now  better 
BtaiMged. 

In  the  improved  atate  of  agrioaltiiie,  has  the  great  and 
geoerally  increasiqg  value  of  land  itself  had  a  tendency 
to  indnoe  the  landowners  to  permit  those  poor  pasture 
lands  to  be  broken  up?— I  should  suppose  that  w.uld 
be  the  oeae. 

Is  not  jt  safer  and  better  to  trust  to  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  parties  in  that  respeot  than  to  determine  it  by 
law  ? — I  ^nk  it  might  be  so.  In  rogard  to  breaking 
up  the  hmd,  I  eannot  see  how  the  law  can  touch  it, 
though  it  has  been  so. 

la  your  judgment,  it  would  not  be  well  to  attempt  to 
do  it  now  ? — Not  in  the  present  state  of  eoeiety ,  if  you 
can  induce  them  to  enter  into  it  by  agreement. 

It  being  better  to  leave  that  probably  groat  inoreeaeof 
the  food  of  the  ooontry  to  be  settled  by  private  agree- 
ment, why  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  other  im- 
provemOBts  be  settled  in  the  some  way? — ^The  only 
reason  I  see  in  it  is,  in  coasequenoe  of  the  great  difficulty 
there  is  in  legislating  upon  it. 

It  is  us  caqr  to  make  a  law  to  ssty  that  so  many  acres 
of  grass  land  should  be  broken  up,  as  toeay  thatso  muofa 
money  sball  be  paid  for  so  much  drainage,  is  not  it  ? — 
Yes ;  but  it  would  be  so  fisr  an  arbitrary  law. 

Why  ? — Because  in  the  case  of  drainage,  I  am  sop- 
pr  sing  that  whet  is  laid  out  by  the  tenant  is  done  to  im- 
prove the  land ;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  land 
sooner  than  those  improvements  are  e&hMistedt  then  I 
say  he  ought  to  reocive  remuneration  for  it;  that  is  a 
difTerent  thing  to  breaking  up  the  grass  land. 

The  tenant  is  not  oompelled  io  lay  out  the  money  un- 
less he  likes  ? — No.  but  he  is  a  great  simpleton  if  he  does 
not  do  so  if  he  is  secured ;  snd  then  if  he  does  not  lay 
out  hie  money  well  in  those  matters  he  does  not  know 
what  ie  to  his  own  advantage. 

Can  he  not  secure  himself  by  making  an  i^esment  ? 
—If  his  landlord  will  not  make  the  agreement  he 
cannot. 

And  you  would  compel  the  landlord  to  make  that 
agrerment  ?— I  do  not  know  how  far  you  would  he  able 
to  do  that. 

Is  there  not  as  much  compulsion  in  the  one  cose  as  in 
the  other? — It  does  not  goto  that  extent. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  think  notice 
ought  in  eU  cases  to^^vea  in  Che  ciuiit  of  improve- 
ments to  be  paid  for  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  so  that 
that  notice  should  be  given,  and  that  a  mutual  under- 
standing should  be  come  to«  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
pass  a  law  to  make  the  landlord  pay  for  any  sort  of  im- 
provements that  the  tenant  might  take  it  into  his  head 
to  do ;  that,  I  think,  would  be  unjust  to  the  landlord. 

You  say,  yourself,  that  you  would  have  it  made  matter 
of  agreement  what  should  be  done  ? — Yes. 

And  why  cannot  that  be  done  without  a  law  ? —Be- 
cause attention  is  not  drawn  to  it  so  much  as  it  would 
be  in  case  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Legislature ;  then 
agreements  of  that  kind,  I  think,  would  be  sooner  en- 
tered into. 

Even  supposing  a  law  to  be  made,  would  a  man  be 
induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  anything  so  much  as  by 
his  own  interest?— No,  I  suppose  not. 

And  it  is  to  the  interest  of  (he  landlords  that  they 
should  have  their  land  well  tenanted  and  well  cultivated, 
is  it  not?— Yes. 


Has  not  the  cultivation  very  much  in  peeved  in  Ihb 
last  20  years  ?^Not  te  that  extent  that  it  might  have 
oeen* 

Perhiips  you  consider  that  tlicie  hasboen  an  advance 
of  eapital,both  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
and  that  tbL*y  have  laid  out  as  much  money  as  they 
have  got  ? — I  think  capitalists  have  provided  money 
now  for  the  land. 

How  ?-*I  thought  thcffc  was  a  law  for  (hem  to  have 
money  for  draining. 

Tiie  lew  gave  a  certain  amount ;  but  that  money  was 
taken  up  b^ifm'e  three  months  were  over;  ureyou  aware 
of  tliat? — I  was  not  aware  of  that 

If  the  million  of  money  which  was  provided  in  the 
way  you  refer  to  was  taken  up  so  quickly,  as  was  the 
case  by  the  Irish  landlnnle,  »o  that  the  English  hmd- 
loffds  eouM  hardly  eet  any  of  it,  dres  not  tiiat  show 
that  t^e  reason  why  improrementa  have  not  gono  on 
faster  has  been  that  it  bae  arisen  froo)  tlic  want  of 
meney  ?-— Y(S;  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
hiudlonl  to  take  up  mooey  on  his  estate  Utr  drainage  ; 
he  would  sooa  be  repaid  for  it. 

Perhaps  he  eannot  borrow  it? — I  do  not  know  bow 
(hilt  may  be. 

What  interest,  In  your  jud*(ment,  would  a  tenant  be 
wHling  to  pay  tlic  landlord  for  mouey  expended  in 
drainage  ?— PiiH*  jier  cent. 

If  the  landlord  could  only  borrow  his  money  at  Ave 
per  cent,  and  the  tenant  paid  only  five  per  eent.  there 
would  not  be  much  inducement,  would  tliere,  fur  the 
landlord  io  borrow  the  money  under  those  circum- 
stances ? — It  would  improve  his  land,  and  in  course  of 
time,  no  doubt,  his  luad  wtmhl  be  more  valuable  in 
ease  He  wantid  to  ttU  it;  alter  a  few  years  it  would 
make  him  much  more  mouey,  from  being  well  drained 
and  well  cultivated. 

Drainage,  like  other  things,  after  a  cortain  aamber 
of  years  wears  out,  does  it  not,  and  then  wants  doing 
afrrsh ;  and  therefore,  if  the  landlord  had  no  moie 
tlwn  the  five  per  eent  intenst  )»aid  to  hitn,  which  five 
per  cent,  interest  lie  had  paid  upon  the  money  bor- 
rowed, would  he  not  be  a  lo^cr? — I  say  it  would  im- 
prove his  estate  and  make  it  worth  much  n.orc. 

Then  the  tenant  cught  to  be  able  to  pay  more  rent  ?— - 
The  landlord  would  find  that  ouL 

TJien  do  you  iliiitk  that  tlte  tenant  would  consent  to 
pay  more  than  five  pLM'ccnt? — No,  I  think  notatflrs^. 
When  the  land  wus  got  into  n  better  ^tate  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  regards  cultivation  llicn  the  tenant  might  he 
able  to  pay  more  rent  in  some  cases. 

Assuming,  on  the  avem^,  that  the  drainage  had 
stood  92  years,  would  not  that  be  a  long  period  ?— Nf», 
it  would  be  a  very  short  ouc,  I  think,  ff  drainage  was 
done  as  on  my  land,  then  it  would  stand  as  mine  will ; 
that  which  I  have  done  will  stand  200  years,  wHhvery 
slijrht  repairs. 

Then  it  is  of  a  permanent  chatacter  ?~To  lie  sure  It 
is ;  it  is  doae  in  that  way  that  wakes  it  of  a  pcf  manciit 
character* 

Do  yeu  think  it  tlie  gent  ral  opinion  that  drainage 
will  la»t  that  time  without  repair ? — No;  generally  it 
is  not  done  with  a  view  to  last  that  time ;  it  is  ver^* 
imperfectly  done  frequently. 

Take  pipe  draining,  do  you  think  tliat  the  general 
opinion  ofugrioulturistshas  been  that  it  would  last  for 
ever  without  any  improvcmeut? — No,  it  would  not  do 
that  at  all.  I  merely  speuk  <*f  the  way  in  which  I  have 
done  mine.  I  know  very  well  the  system  upon  which 
I  drain  is  a  good  one,  and  draining  done  in  the  some 
way  as  mine  is  would  last  for  many  years;  mine  %vill 
last  far  200  years,  with  bat  very  slight  repairs. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  persons  very 
convereant'wlth^agricultnral  improvements  that  would 
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not  bold  with  the  mode  of  drainage  that  you  hare 
described  as  bein^  the  best  ? — Very  likely.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion  upon  that  aA 
u))on  other  things. 

That  would  inalce  some  difficulty,  would  it  not,  in 
legislating  upon  such  a  matter  ? — ^Tbere  would  be  dif- 
ficulty certainly,  as  I  have  admitted ;  I  see  all  the 
difficulties.  I  do  not  pretend  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  thuso  difficulties  can  be  overcomei  but  I  point  to 
those  as  some  of  tlic  fundamental  points. 

8 apposing  the  landlord  is  as  strongly  In  favour  of 
pipes  as  you  arc  of  tiles  with  the  soles,  should  he  then 
he  made  to  pay  fur  such  tile  draining  for  200  years  ? — 
He  pays  upon  the  principle  ho  drains ;  he  would  not 
fade  my  viow  of  the  case ;  he  would  take  his  own  and 
his  tenant's. 

Your  mode  of  drainage,  with  tiles  laid  upon  flat 
sole.4,  is  more  expensive  than  pipes,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  for 
that  reason  I  say  that  It  will  continue  so  much  longer. 

But  it  docs  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  because  a  thing  is  more  expensive  it  will  last 
longer? — Not  at  all;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  It  is 
done,  and  the  material  which  it  is  done  with,  which 
makes  it  valuable  or  otherwise. 

The  landlord  preferring  to  have  his  drains  done  with 
pipes  at  a  less  expense,  would  it  be  fahr  that  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  mode  of  drainage  which  in 
hii  opinion  is  less  beneficial  and  more  expensive  ?— He 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Why? — He  would  have  his  draining  done  more 
sapcrflcially  and  at  less  expense,  and  the  drainage 
would  not  be  so  permanent. 

Then,  according  to  your  notion,  the  landlord  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  over- riding  the  Uw  after  the 
law  was  made?— You  cannot  pass  a  law  making 
imperative  any  particular  mode  of  drainage,  or  that  it 
should  be  of  a  certain  depth,  or  that  It  should  be  with 
tiles  or  pipes. 

But  should  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  have  the 
power  to  over- ride  the  law  if  they  choose,  by  agree- 
ment ?— I  cannot  see  how  you  can  prevent  landlords 
and  tenants  breaking  the  law,  if  they  chooie  to  do  so  by 
agreement. 

Suppose  a  landlord  to  say,  ''  I  shall  not  have  this 
land  drained,"  and  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  defeat  the  law,  ought  that  to  be 
done?-— I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

What  then  is  the  use  of  making  the  law  ? — It  would 
be  of  no  use  in  that  case. 

You  have  told  the  Committee  that  those  agreements 
are  not  entered  into,  because  the  landlord  will  not  agree 
to  them  ?«— Just  bo. 

If  yott  are  well  founded  in  tliat  respect,  what  is 
to  prevent  them  setting  the  law  aside  tlie  moment  it  is 
made? — If  you  can  have  a  law  obviating  that,  so 
much  the  belter. 

Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  way  In  which 
it  can  be  prevented  being  set  aside  ?^*There  is  a  diffi. 
cttlty,  I  allow,  and  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  over- 
come it ;  but  still  it  is  highly  necessary  tliat  a  system 
should  be  laid  out  in  regard  to  improving  the  soil  of  the 
country,  and  that  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  drain- 
age: If  it  can  be  done  by  l^lslativo  enactment,  well ; 
but  if  it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be  done. 

In  your  Judgment  then,  you  do  not  think  that  any 
law  could  be  made  or  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  men 
makingprivateagrecmcnts?— I  do  not  see  how  you 
arc  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLB.]  As  to  the  custom  of  the  country  In 
Leicdtcrshlre,  the  outgoing  tenant  U  not  paid  for 
the  manure ?^(;ertaiuly  not,  it  is  the  property  of  the 
landlord. 


Do  you  tliink  that  a  good  custom  7—1  do  not  like  the 
manure  to  go  off  the  land. 

Is  It  a  good  custom  that  the  outgoing  tenant  should 
not  be  paid  for  the  manure? — ^What  is  made  upon  the 
land? 

No ;  with  artificial  food  in  it  ?~I  think  he  eaglit  to 
be  paid  for  that. 

You  have  said  that  you  think  that  the  tenant  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  remove  buildings  ? — ^Yes. 

What  sort  of  buildings  ?-'Any  he  chooses  to  erect, 
that  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  property. 

Suppose  a  man  to  erect  a  brick  and  mortar  buildinv, 
could  there  be  any  remuneration  to  him  in  pulling  it 
down,  and  taking  the  bricks  away? — Probably  he 
would  not  choose  to  erect  that ;  it  would  be  at  his  own 
option  if  he  did  ;  or  If  he  would,  be  would  do  it  in  a 
Tery  slight  manner  probably.  Tenants  would  ereet 
buildings  very  useful,  more  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
had  the  power  of  taking  them  awoy,  or  if  the  landlord 
would  take  them  at  a  valuation. 

Sir  J.  Trollopb.]  Are  you  dMng  this  very  durable 
drainage  without  any  prospect  of  compensation?— 
Yes ;  but  I  have  not  had  to  pay  for  the  tiles.  1  have 
great  confidence  in  my  landlord.  I  am  occopyin^  a 
ikrm  now  that  my  great-grand  father  occupied  120  or 
180  years  ago. 

And  has  it  gone  on  in  snccesslon  In  your  fiimlly  ?— 
Yes,  it  has,  time  out  of  mind.  Sometimes  it  has  beea 
under  lease,  and  sometimes  not.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
precisely  the  same  land,  because  the  land  has  been  ia- 
closed,  but  it  is  the  same  property. 

Do  you  know  what  the  tile  drainage  costs  per  rod  or 
per  acre?— £8  to  608.  per  acre.  The  drains  38  fat 
apart. 

Mr.  CoLViLLE.]  The  tnrf  draining  there  is  generally 
done  with  a  tile  put  at  the  mouth,  is  Itnot?'-Ye«. 
My  farm  was  drained  50  years  since,  and  now  the 
drains  have  become  bad,  and  moat  of  them  are  deiag 
over  again  with  tiles. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  You  would  not  put  that  drainage 
you  have  spoken  of  in  land  you  arc  going  to  break  up  ? 
— No ;  only  in  the  pasture  land. 

Is  not  the  average  durability  of  draining  20  to  25 
years? — ^Yes,  turf  draining.  My  soil  is  clay,  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  there  are  fissures,  and  at  those  places  I 
have  put  In  tiles  wherever  there  is  a  running  sand, 
wiiich  makes  it  more  durable. 

Wherever  there  is  a  solid  subsoil,  that  turf  draining 
will  stand  for  some  time  ?— Yes ;  it  will  last  for  many 
years  if  it  is  well  done. 


Btridenee  o/yir.  BsN/AMiir  Hatch. 

Chairman.]  Where  do  you  live? — ^At  Tcoterd<n, 
inthe  Weald  of  Kent. 

What  is  your  profession  ? — I  aui  a  farmer  and  laud 
valuer,  and  general  agent. 

What  is  the  esteot  of  your  occupation  ?^About  115 
acres. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  valuing  between  outgoing  and 
incoming  tenants  ? — ^Ycs,  a  great  deal. 

What  is  the  time  of  entry  in  your  part  of  the  c»uu- 
try? — Generally  speaking,  it  is  either  the  llUi  of 
October  or  the  29th  of  September,  but  always  at 
the  Michaelmas  period ;  old  Michaelmas  or  ncir 
Michaelmas. 

What  are  the  payments  generally  made  by  the  in- 
coming tenants?— The  outgoing  tenant  is  paid  for  all 
tillages  of  every  description.  He  Is  paid  fur  hay  and 
straw  at  a  feed  price,  which  is  different  from  a  nle 
price,  and  he  Is  paid  for  the  underwood.  It  is  a  woody 
country  where  I  reside,  and  he  la  paid  for  all  dr^ntf^i 
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of  every  deficriptioD,  that  is  pcrrorrocd  with  lilcs  or 
wood ;  if  wood,  be  is  pAid  four  years ;  that  is,  he  is  al- 
lowed a  certain  portion  Tor  four  ycars^  if  It  is  laid  per- 
manently; with  tiles  we  allow  him  to  go  back  10 
yean;  that  i§,  we  deduct  a  certain  oinount  each  year. 
Supposing  he  left  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  he  would 
have  2i.  to  receiYe,  if  the  first  cost  was  209. 

That  is  the  custom  of  the  country  ?— That  is  the 
custom  of  the  county. 

Is  there  any  other  improvemen  t  that  is  paid  for  in  your 
part  of  Kent  ? — Manures ;  all  bought  manures ;  we  pay 
also  for  half  mannrcs ;  that  is,  the  half  part  of  what 
the  dang  would  be  valued  at  had  it  been  valued  the 
year  before.  * 

l>oes  that  apply  to  artificial  manures  ? — Yes,  that 
applies  to  artificml  manures,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio. 
They  are  recognized  as  being  used  to  be  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  their  durability.  In  our  judgment,  for 
iostancc,  gnano  would  be  paid  one-third  of  the  cost 
price  afler  one  crop  off;  for  bones  or  lime  he  would  be 
allowed  half  the  sum ;  and  lor  dnng  carting,  marl,  or 
monid,  there  Is  nothing  at  all  after  one  crop. 

Are  yoa  acquainted  with  the  chalk  districts  of  Kent? 
-Yes. 

Do  you  use  chalk  for  improving  the  soil?— Not 
much  in  the  "Weald ;  the  only  place  where  they  use 
chalk  to  any  extent  Is  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  ond  it  is 
Dot  nsed  as  a  manure  much  in  Kent,  unless  in  that 
particular  place;  it  is  used  more  in  the  shape  of  limo, 
after  it  is  burnt. 

Where  it  Is  used  as  chalk  what  quantity  is  put  on  on 
acre  ?— I  cannot  speak  to  that  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, I  should  think  somewhere  about  30  to  25  wag- 
gon loads  an  acre. 

Do  you  know  of  any  allowance  being  made  for  that  T 
—Where  chalk  is  used  it  is  a  very  permanent  Job,  and 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  paid  considerably  for  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  amount. 

You  say  lime  is  used  ? — ^Yes ;  lime  Is  used  to  a  great 
extent  about  us,  particularly  in  Sussex.  I  value  a  great 
deal  in  Sussex ;  it  is  brought  tliere  as  many  as  85  miles 
to  be  put  on  the  land. 

Over  how  many  years  does  it  run  ?— It  is  paid  half 
the  cost;  carriage  so  much  per  mile;  and  half  the 
labour  after  one  crop  off. 

Do  yon  make  any  allowance  for  naked  fallows 
there  ?— We  pay  everything,  all  the  labour  and  every* 
thing. 

Does  it  extend  over  more  than  one  year  ? — No. 

Suppose  a  naked  fallow  taken  and  a  crop  after  it, 
yoa  do  not  allow  half  the  naked  fallow  ?•— No. 

There  is  no  allowance  for  the  improvement  of  build* 
logs?— No ;  this  is  the  only  thing  that  we  wish  for,  we 
think  it  would  place  us  in  a  better  position ;  mine  is  a 
hop  district ;  an  oast  is  a  thing  which  is  required  where 
there  are  hops,  and  I  think  if  the  tenant  were  allowed 
toboild  his  oast,  and  take  it  away  if  the  landlord  would 
not  pay  for  It,  it  would  be  doing  a  good  thing. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  making  those  valuations  for 
the  improvements  ?-— No ;  we  find  where  those  cus- 
toms prevail,  the  farmers  are  improvlog  fast  in  the 
fiirmiog,  because  they  have  security  for  the  outlay  of 
their  capital.  We  do  not  find  that  it  Interferes  at  all 
vith  the  landlord,  because  a  tenant  would  rather  take 
a  farm  with  those  improvements  than  have  to  make 
tfaem  himself. 

Why  would  a  tenant  rather  take  a  ikrm  with  those 
improvements  than  have  to  make  them  himself?— Be- 
etle where  drainage  is  done,  it  Is  a  very  considerable 
cost;  and  it  Is  perfectly  well  known,  that  after  land  is 
veil  drained  a  while  it  is  permanently  improved,  there- 
fore he  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  it  after 
foar,  or  five,  or  six  crops  had  been  taken,  than  to  outlay 


the  capital  him^If ;  he  never  scruples  at  i)aying  for 
those  improvements. 

And  being  able  to  take  land  in  good  heart,  he  would 
rather  do  so  and  pay*  for  it,  than  take  land  out  of 
heart  and  have  to  bring  in  Into  iieart  himself  .'—Yes ; 
abont  me  in  that  part  of  tlic  county  of  Sussex,  there 
are  the  heaviest  valuations  of  anywhere  in  England 
that  I  know  of;  that  is,  a  man  has  to  pay  more  money 
to  enter  his  farm  than  in  any  part  of  England ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  pays  that,  although  it  is  heavy  at 
first,  it  gets  more  easy  afterwards. 

Mr.  HaNLKY.]  Then  a  smaller  farm  comparatively 
takes  a  larger  capital  to  enter  upon  it? — Certainly,  if 
there  are  hops. 

As  to  hops,  you  stated  that  they  cut  the  woods  to  the 
stubbs;  you  do  not  speak  of  woods  to  any  extent,  do 
you  ?— Yes ;  there  are  woods  of  90  acres,  and  some  • 
times  of  100  acres. 

Docs  the  tenant  pay  a  yearly  annual  value  for  that  ? 
— Xo ;  but  sometimes  it  comes  to  £d,  or  it  may  come 
o  £50  an  acre. 

Whom  does  the  money  go  to  ? — ^The  outgoing  te- 
nant. 

What  income  has  the  landlord  from  that  wood  ; 
does  the  landlord  receive  so  much  per  year? — The 
farm  is  let  together ;  perhaps  it  is  a  farm  of  200  or  800 
acres  altogether,  and  he  takes  the  whole  farm  at  so  much 
money. 

Not  by  the  acre  ?-np-No,  we  know  of  no  acreage. 

Then  if  he  takes  a  farm  at  30s.  an  acre,  if  it  be  200 
acres,  he  will  pay  £300  for  it  ?— Yes,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct rent  paid  upon  the  wood  land. 

Then  the  outgoing  tenant  receives  fur  the  number  of 
years  cut  as  to  that  wood? — Yes,  according  to  the 
value. 

The  great  value  of  the  woods  In  Kent  is  for  conver- 
sion icto  hop  poles,  Is  not  it  ?— Yes. 

And  if  near  cutting,  he  has  a  larger  sum  to  pay  for 
the  wood? — ^Yes. 

Does  that  extensive  tenant-right  cripple  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  ?— No,  Tfc  find  it  induces  men  to 
farm  much  better;  and  if  we  could  only  have  one  thing, 
then  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  tenant-right  we 
possess,  and  that  is,  if  we  could  have  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  which  Is  proverbial  for  its  woodiness  and  small 
inclosures,  the  country  a  little  more  clear ;  there  Is  a 
largeextent  of  country  where  the  fields  are  so  very 
small  that  the  sun  in  some  cases  never  shines  across 
them.    I  will  give  you  an  instance  or  two. 

Is  it  a  condition  of  taking  those  (arms  that  you  shall 
retain  the  hedges  as  they  exist  and  the  woods  as  they 
are  ? — Yes,  that  is  too  much  the  case. 

Are  you  tied  down  to  maintain  those  hedges,  whe- 
ther useful  or  not  ?~The  custom  of  the  country  inva- 
riable Is  to  tie  them  down,  although  I  know  many  cases 
where  that  custom  is  broken  through. 

The  landowners  do  occasionally  let  their  tenants  square 
their  fields,  and  take  away  useless  hedge  rows  ?-— Yes, 
occasionally  that  is  done,  but  by  theh:  leases  they  pre- 
serve the  timber  and  the  timber  rows,  which  are  particu- 
larly mentioned,  that  they  shall  not  grub  anything  close 
to  the  hedges. 

What  in^anoes  were  you  about  to  state  with  reference 
to  the  enclosures?—!  spoke  of  the  parish  of  High 
Halding,  in  Kent ;  there  is  one  farm  of  50  acres,  which 
is  divided  into  26  pieces ;  there  is  another  farm  of  37 
acres,  (tivided  into  20  enclosurei ;  there  is  another  farm 
of  54  acres,  which  is  divided  into  24  enclosures ;  there  is 
another  farm  of  23  acres,  divided  into  16  fields ;  there  is 
another  farm  of  155  acres,  where  there  are  42  fields; 
some  of  those  cases  are  cases  of  smaU  freeholders,  men 
using  their  own  Umd.  Then  there  is  another  farm  of  142 
acres,  belonging  to  a  noble  Earl,  which  is  divided 
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into  48  pieces.  Taking  the  total  of  the  parish  these 
are  3,753  acres,  and  out  of  those  there  are  1,020  acres 
of  waste  or  uacnltivated,  via.  hedges,  onderwood,  poiuiU, 
&c. 

Do  you  think  hedges  are  waste  .'--The  hedgerows  are 
wide,  and  Uiere  are  very  wide  lanes  where  the  feocee  are 
not  set  out  straight;  they  leave  immense  widths. 
Taking  the  whole  parish  aa  eontaining  3,753  acres,  it  is 
divided  into  1,303  enchMures,  and  that  gi?es  an  average 
of  2i  acrea  and  20  rods  for  the  sise  of  each  field. 

Chairman.]  Do  those  hedges  pay  for  being 
grubbed  ? — Ye» ;  they  would  about  pay  the  workman- 
ship for  performing  tbe  work ;  but  the  object  of  getting 
the  field  grubbed  would  be  this,  that  there  ia  a  great  dis- 
position, and  indeed  a  perfect  rage  ft>r  drainage*  If 
they  could  get  those  fields  into  something  like  ten  acres, 
they  could  run  their  drains  through  them,  and  cause  a 
great  increase  of  corn,  by  thorough  drainage,  and  get 
more  land  into  cultivation. 

It  varies  in  various  districts ;  it  pays  in  some  cases  to 
grub  the  hedges ;  but  in  no  case  in  your  neighbourhood 
would  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  grub  the  hedges  ? — 
No ;  but  the  subsoil  is  stiff  clay  ;  good  wheat  and  bean 
land. 

Sir  J.  Trollopk.]  Where  the  woods  are  in  large 
masses,  are  they  not  considered  to  be  more  valuable  than 
the  adjoining  land,  on  account  of  the  high  value  of  hop 
poles  ? — Yes ;  uuderwood  land,  properly  managed  and 
planted,  is  the  most  profitable  land  that  a  man  can  hoM 
aa  owner.  I  have  known  that  wood  sold  at  from  £bO 
to  £60  an  acre ;  the  average  prioa  might  be  called  £20, 

Are  many  of  those  hedges  cultivated  by  the  owners  or 
occupiers,  to  get  hop  holes  out  of  them  ? — No ;  I  think 
not  at  alU  I  think  it  Is  more  from  a  disposition  to  fc^ow 
their  neighbours ;  their  neighbours  do  not  grub  the 
hedges,  and  they  do  not  do  it.  If  they  see  anybody  else 
do  it,  they  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  do  it;"  but  then 
the  lease  or  agreement  steps  in ;  but  no  doubt  if  they 
had  more  energy  they  could  get  all  those  things  righted* 

Mr.  CoLviLLS.]  Axe  those  high  hedges  ?— It  is  a  level 
country  ;  when  you  get  upon  the  top  of  those  hills  and 
look  down  it  is  like  looking  upon  a  forest. 

Sir  J.  Tbollgps.]  Those  small  com  fields  will  be 
totally  shaded  from  the  sun  ?— >Yes. 

Are  not  many  of  the  hedges  as  large  as  this  room  ?--> 
Yes,  and  there  is  much  lose  of  time  in  plonghing ;  the 
horses  lose  half  a  day's  work  in  turning  round  {  they 
cannot  do  a  good  day's  work. 

Mr.  Henlby.]  In  the  drsinage  you  have  spoken  of  as 
running  over  ten  yeaca,  is  any  nolioe  given  or  required  as 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  at  the  time  the  work  is 
performing  ? — No ;  we  do  not  consider  there  ia  any  ne* 
oessity  for  it,  beerase  the  whole  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  tenant ;  tiie  landlord  in  some  cases  finds  the  tiles. 
We  generally  find  it  the  best  plan  to  have  tlie  drains 
done  in  a  perfect  manner;  every  man  does  not  nnder^ 
stand that^  where  we  find  the  tiles  we  take  eare  liiat 
the  work  Is  sui&oiently  and  properly  performed,  then 
ten  yean  wonld  be  the  portion  we  should  allow  for  the 
labour. 

Is  not  it  ss  material  for  the  incoming  tenant  or  the 
landlord  to  know  that  the  work  is  wdl  dene  when  the 
tenant  finds  the  whole  materiele  as  where  he  findb  eoly 
pert  of  them?— No  question,  with  this  diffennoe,  that 
there  is  a  greater  guarantee  for  the  work  being  properly 
performed,  because  I  apprehend  that  ft  man  wonld  not 
bQgin  as  a  tenant  to  dram  his  land  tlhoioeghly  naleis  he 
has  a  good  proepeet  of  stopping.  For  hie  own  interest 
he  would  do  it  well ;  he  would  noldo  itto  soakea  aarket 
of  it  when  he  left. 

Is  that  never  the  eese  ?— I  think  tiMit  would  he  so 
pelpably  seen  that  men  ef  tzperieaoe  wenld  soon 
ehM^it. 


Arc  any  means  taken  in  the  Kentish  vsloation  to  ai- 
certain  the  consumption  of  the  oilcake  by  the  farmer  ?— 
No  ;  there  is  nothing  allowed  for  it  only  in  the  shspe  of 
I  the  extra  price  of  the  manure  so  made,  and,  as  a  metier 
of  course,  mauure  made  from  the  strsw  is  put  at  a  dif- 
ferent price  from  the  fattins*eake  dung. 
I  What  evidence  do  the  valuers  require  in  respect  to  the 
fattiag-cake  dnng  ?— Simply  practice ;  they  view  it  and 
know  what  it  is ;  they  know  one  article  from  another  by 
looking  at  it ;  they  can  judge  of  the  goodnesa. 

Can  they  judge  by  looking  at  it,  the  quantity  ef  ctke 
that  may  have  been  used  .'—Certainly  not ;  they  can 
judge  whether  the  dung  iagood  or  not ;  they  can  tail 
pretty  nearly  what  it  contains  as  to  quality. 

Do  you  look  at  all  at  the  quantity  they  purchase;  do 
you  require  any  evidence  of  tliat,  auoh  as  the  bills  being 
produced  ?"— If  we  doubt  it  we  should  caU  for  evideucr 
when  we  came  to  value  artificial  manure ;  it  is  the  ess- 
torn  of  the  country  for  parties  havwga  farm  to  prsdnce 
the  invoice. 

If  they  produce  the  invoice  do  yon  go  into  farther 
evidence  to  see  that  the  thing  parchascd  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  land  ?— Yea,  if  I  have  a  doabi  aboot 
it,  I  call  the  servants,  or  sgents,  or  anybody  about  the 
place. 

How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  wesldof 
Kent  ? — ^Twenty  yesrs. 

Was  there  any  differeaoe  of  the  cnston  when  yeufint 
became  acquainted  with  it  ttom  the  present  custom  t-l 
do  not  think  there  was  much  difference  in  the  ciiBtom,it 
haa  continued  aa  long  as  my  memory ;  but  it  is  in  osd- 
aequenoe  of  that  custom,  that  from  being  one  of  the  wont 
farm  districts  anywhere  I  know,  it  ia  now  getting  to  he 
one  of  the  best ;  and  I  attribute  it  to  this,  thst  other 
people  do  not  eiqoy  the  same  benefits  that  ths  men  who 
are  meking  those  improvements  do. 

You  say  the  custom  existed  20  years  sgo  ?•— Yes. 

Wss  the  district  then  badly  farmed  ?— Yes. 

How  loi^  have  the  cnstoma  existed  ? — I  csnnot  tell 
that  at  all ;  but  even  only  20  years  back  the  crops  were 
notorionsly  bad  about  that  district ;  and  the  plsoe  wn 
so  isolated  altogether,  that  those  men,  though  they  poi* 
sessed  the  privik^,  dki  not  exercise  it,  of  doing  those 
things.  In  foct,  ihMj  had  not  begun  to  know  whatgsed 
farming  was. 

Then  asiteould  not  be  the  enstom  that  SMde  them 
good  farmers,  se  you  say  they  were  bad  fanners  20  yean 
ago,  what  is  it  that  has  effected  the  change?— I  prMame 
increesed  inteUij^nce,  and  having  the  opportunity  of 
forming  better. 

You  sap  that  the  eastoms  equally  existed  20  yean 
sgo,  and  yet  they  fonned  badly  ?— No  doubt  they  woeld 
farm  badiy  now,  if  they  were  not  allowed  then  tfaia^ 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

But  they  were  allowed  them  then;  why  did  not  they 
fisim  as  well  then  as  now  .'-—From  the  want  of  intaUi- 


Then  it  ia  inereased  inteI%Boee  that  has  made  Ihn 
form  better  ?— A  combination  of  both. 

Have  you  heard  how  long  the  custom  of  peyhig  for 
draiaage  has  existed  in  that  pert  of  Kent  ?— I  eaaeot 
answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  hew  kmg  it  has 
existed ;  bnt  tiU  witfaina  fow  years  it  hss  never  baoi 
Bcteduponmneh;  that  is,  I  mean  the  drainege  hss  net 
been  done  to  any  extent  at  all  till  bow;  thatithasbcs 
the  exception,  and  not  the  mle,  to  be  drained  at  aB; 
sens  ftw,  a  good  meny  yean  beck,  used  to  doit. 

A  custom  cannot  beceaae  binding  unless  it  has  hsdaa 
saialenoe  20  yean  at  least  ?— That  might  have  hesa  the 
case,  no  doabt ;  but  where  that  has  bean  acted  apoa,  it 
is  an  exception.  There  waanot  much  drainege  20  yean 
ege^  though  the  eastern  wonld  base  paid  it» 

Yenosttitthe  eastem«  tiiovgh  y on  say  tbve  vas m 
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drainage  done? — I  du  not  say  there  was  no  dreiaage' 
done ;  no  doubt  these  castoma  were  introduced  to  pre-  \ 
pare  the  men  to  farm  better.  | 

Id  your  jadgment,  was  that  coBtom  of  paying  for 
drainage  introduced  40  years  ago^  to  induce  people  tt> 
farm  ae  they  do  now  t — ^No,  as  a  measure  of  common 
justice  that  every  man  ought  to  have  held  out  to  him ; 
that  has  been  recognized  ever  since  I  knew  anything 
of  it. 

All  those  customs  you  have  named,  as  far  as  your  in- 
formation goes,  have  been  practised  as  long  as  yon  can 
recollect  ? — Yes. 

What  has  been  done  about  guano  ? — One-third  is  al- 
lowed for  that.  Of  course  that  must  be  a  new  custom, 
because  it  was  not  in  existence.  We  soon  found  out  by 
practice  and  experience  how  loog  we  thought  this  manure 
would  ]aat»  and  we  thought  proper  to  place  it  in  a  different 
catalogue  from  other  manures  that  were  of  a  permanent 
character.  We  recognized  the  right  of  paying  half 
manures,  but  the  details  must  be  according  to  circum- 
stances at  all  times. 

According  to  the  average,  what  is  about  the  income 
per  acre  iu  a  farm  in  the  weald  of  Kent? — That  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  it  is  hops  or  not. 

Take  a  farm  where  there  are  hops  grown  ?  —From  £Z 
to  £7  an  acre. 

Does  it  vary  so  much  as  that  ?— Yes,  from  two  eir- 
cumstances  ;  one  from  the  district,  and  the  other  whe- 
ther the  farm  is  in  a  high  or  low  state  of  cultivation. 
Some  of  OUT  best  lands  are  the  cheapest  to  get  into. 
Some  of  the  finest  pasture  land  in  the  county  is  in 
Romney  llarsh. 

There,  of  course,  the  acts  of  husbandry  do  not  run  so 
high  ?— No. 

£7  an  acre,  you  think,  is  the  outside  of  the  income 
upon  that  ? — Yes.  I  am  looking  at  a  farm  where  there 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  hops,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  underwood.  I  was  speaking  as  to  those  tilings 
that  the  incoming  tenants  would  expect  to  pay  to  the 
outgoing  tenants ;  not  as  to  the  capital  necessary  to  oarry 
on  their  farms. 

What  is  the  valuation,  excluding  wood  and  hops  7 — It 
varies  from  30s.  to  45s.  an  acre. 

Not  exceeding  that  ? — No,  unless  you  q»eak  o£  the 
fallow  ;  there  would  be  not  more  than  one-Afth  of  the 
land  fallow,  and  that  would  be  j£^5  an  acre. 

Supposing  a  farm  drained  within  five  years  ?— The 
•tttlay  would  be  very  large  there. 

Speaking  of  casea  where  tiiere  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
drainage,  how  would  it  be  ? — ^That  would  be  in  propor- 
tion ;  of  course,  some  shillings  an  acre  more. 

What  4oes  drainsge  cost  in  your  district  ?— That  de» 
pends  upon  clroumstances ;  it  varies  very  much  indeed. 
There  is  no  regular  criterion  for  it ;  it  will  cost  Is.  a  rod 
if  it  is  3  £iet  or  3  feet  3  inches  deep. 

That  includes  labour  and  tiles  ?«-Yes ;  pip«i  we  use  to 
a  great  extent. 

Then  if  the  drains  were  put  a  rod  ainnder  it  would  be 
a  cost  of  £S  an  acre  7— Yes. 

Ch  AXBMAN.]  Are  they  usually  put  so  near  as  that  ?-<- 
No,  that  is  a  great  quantity. 

What  is  the  average  distance  between  the  drains  ?~ 
The  deeper  the  drains  are,  the  wider  we  ean  get  them 
apart ;  if  we  drained  2i  feet  we  should  go  a  rod,  we  should 
go  22  fieet,  from  that  to  30 ;  if  deeper  it  would  depend 
upon  how  porous  the  ground  was. 

Sir  J.  TnoLLOPB.]  You  seem  to  have  an  extenive 
tenant-right  upon  everything  but  buildings.  If  yon 
had  paymsnt  for  buildings,  or  the  right  of  removing 
them,  you  would  have  very  little  to  complain  of  ?--* 
Justso« 

Is  than  anything  else  you  would  rmpan  ?—• I  am  aware 
It  o»aldnot  be  eompuliory }  but  it  is  a  fine  eouatcyf  sad 


if  anything  could  be  done  to  lay  it  open  instead  of  having 
those  miserabls  fields  I  am  speaking  of,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

You  do  not  see  your  way  to  compulsory  enactment  .'^ 
— No. 

Mr.  Henlky.]  Have  you  coDsidered  at  all  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  remiBdy  you  would  give,  or  bow  you  would 
carry  it  oat ;  lor  instance,  how  you  would  make  tenant- 
right  reooverable  ?  ->My  advice  would  be,  do  not  leave 
tiU  you  get  the  money.  We  nsfver  have  any  difficulty 
about  that. 

You  find  that  in  practice  you  have  no  difficulty  about 
it?— No. 

But  have  you  considered  at  all ;  because  where  ous- 
tXHn  regulates  those  things  no  difficulty  may  occur,  but 
where  a  lam  is  to  be  made  it  is  different,  and  those  mat- 
ters must  be  well  weighed.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee 
what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  remedy  that  should 
be  provided? — I  would  make  it  a  rent-charge  upon  the 
land,  the  same  as  the  tithe  commutation. 

That  it  should  be  payable  by  the  incoming  tenant  ?— 
Yes ;  that  it  should  be  payable  by  the  incoming  tenant ; 
if  ha  refused  to  pay  I  shoidd  go  to  the  land  for  it,  as  the 
titheowner  docs. 

Supposing  the  land  is  not  occupied  ?^It  must  be 
occupied  or  else  the  circumstances  would  not  arise ',  it 
mustbeeultlvated  or  the  charge  could  not  be  there. 

That  is  with  the  outgoing  tenant ;  supposing  no  tenant 
comes  in,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  case  ? — It  would 
be  a  very  extreme  ease  to  suppose  there  was  n<>  tangible 
property  that  you  could  get  at,  of  any  description ;  and 
if  it  be  unooeupied,  by  making  it  a  rent-charge  upon  the 
land  it  would  be  a  charge  i^n  the  landjgenerally,  if  in 
cultivation. 

The  Act  gives  the  power  to  the  titheowner  to  mter  and 
cultivate  ?*-*Ye8. 

And  to  give  ao  aocount;  do  you  think  that  would  be 
desirable?—!  have  not  thought  enough  of  it  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

Of  course  this  is  a  matter,  if  there  is  to  be  legislation, 
that  must  be  settled ;  do  you  think  the  right  ought  to  be 
againsi  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ?— Against  the  land,  in 
my  opinion. 

Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  it  should  be  re- 
coveied  from  the  land  7 — No ;  I  have  not  turned  my  at- 
tention to  thit  subject  at  all,  but  I  should  not  apprehend 
any  diffieulty  about  the  matter ;  because  this  charge 
forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  valuation  itself,  I  do  not 
see  any  greater  difficulty  in  the  tenant's  paying  a  per- 
oenti^  upon  the  improvement,  than  in  his  paying  upon 
the  other  part  of  his  valuation.  Tiie  tenant  will  never 
know ;  he  does  not  get  the  detail  of  the  works ;  he  is 
ohaiged  the  sum  total,  and  he  does  not  care  how  much 
he  pays  fbr  this,  or  how  much  he  pays  for  that ;  it  would 
be  a  general  valuation,  a  tenant's  valuation. 

In  the  part  of  England  you  live  in,  the  valuations  aco 
large,  and  parttes  tddng  lands  are  accustomed  to  them, 
and  no  dMteulty  oocurs  ?^No. 

In  other  parts,  in  fact,  where  the  valuations  to  the  fai- 
eoming  tenant  are  extremely  small,  if  there  is  legislatloB 
upon  it,  you  must  make  a  proper  legislative  provision, 
the  man  laying  out  his  capital  upon  the  faith  of  getting  it 
back  again  ? — Yes. 

Because  there  is  no  custom  to  help  him  ? — I  would 
wish  to  make  it  secure  to  the  tenant. 

In  your  judgment  should  the  landlord  have  any  notice 
of  those  improvementa ;  because  in  Kent  it  appears  that 
they  have  none,  according  to  your  statement  ? — I  should 
say  that  in  all  improvementa  of  an  extensive  nature  the 
landlord  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  overlooking  it ;  or 
at  all  eventayifhehad  not  the  privilege  of  saying  it 
should  not  be  done»  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
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knowing  it  was  done  in  the  best  manner  as  to  economy, 
and  as  to  the  work  being  properly  done. 

Do  yon  think  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
fusing to  hiTe  those  things  done  ? — If  you  were  to  say 
that,  yon  would  be  making  a  law  with  one  hand  and  ap- 
seting  it  with  the  other. 

How  should  the  law  act  upon  agreements,  if  such  a 
law  were  made  ? — ^That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer.  If  there  were  an  eztensiye  tenant-right  bill,  no 
doubt  something  must  be  done ;  because  with  long  leases 
with  clauses  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  they  could 
not  work  together,  and  they  must  be  set  aside  by  some 
means  or  other. 

If  any  law  were  made,  should  it  override  or  not  any 
existing  agreements  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hard 
case  upon  a  tenant  having  a  long  lease  not  to  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  any  new  law  which  was 
passed. 

Supposing  a  tenant  holding  under  a  long  lease  at  a  low 
rent,  with  the  stipulation  that  he  should  improve  the 
farm,  would  it  be  just  to  make  the  landlord  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  term  for  that  ? — No. 

How  is  that  to  be  managed  by  law  T— I  do  not  see  that 
such  a  thing  could  ever  be  contemplated ;  because  where 
a  tenant  has  had  a  long  lease,  he  would  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  crops,  consequently  he  would  leave  the 
land  better  cultivated,  and  he  himself  would  be  better 
oflT  by  having  reaped  the  benefit  of  what  he  had  done  to 
the  land. 

In  the  cases  of  long  leases,  do  you  think  the  law  ought 
or  ought  not  to  override  the  agreement  ?— That  would 
be  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  but  I  should  say  that 
if  it  was,  as  many  of  our  agpreements  are  in  the  Wodd  of 
Kent,  that  you  should  not  do  that  or  the  other,  if  those 
covenants  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  law  now  passed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive 
him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  in  that  case  it  should 
override  that  agreement ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  question, 
and  I  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  it,  therefore  I 
should  wish  to  answer  the  question  generally. 

You  have  not  given  that  attention  to  the  subject  which 
would  enable  you  to  give  a  confident  opinion  upon  it  ? — 
No. 

Are  you  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  In  case  of  future  agreements  ?-^I  should  be 
very  happy  to  suggest  to  the  Committee,  that  in  agree- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenants  they  should 
always  have  those  clauses  inserted  which  would  keep 
one  object  steadily  in  view,  namely,  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  land.  I  would  at  all  Umes  have  a  man's 
lease  drawn  so  that  he  should  be  looked  particularly 
close  after  upon  his  quitting,  for  two  or  three  years 
before  his  quitting ;  there  would  then  be  no  necessity 
to  guard  against  his  farming  well  at  the  beginning  of  his 
lease,  and  badly  towards  the  close  of  it;  he  would  then 
farm  all  through  for  his  own  benefit. 

The  point  to  which  your  attention  was  directed  was 
this,  whether  In  your  judgment  if  a  law  were  to  be 
made  giving  tenant-right,  that  law  should  give  per- 
mission to  landlords  and  tenants  to  exempt  themsdves 
rom  that  law  by  private  agreement?— No;  I  would 
not  make  a  law  with  one  hand,  and  upset  it  with  the 
other. 

Would  you  make  any  compulsion  upon  landlords  to 
let  their  land  ?—- No ;  I  would  never  interfere  with  the 
J  ust  rights  of  property. 

Then  is  making  a  man  let  his  land  under  certain 
circumstances  no  interference  with  his  property  ?— I 
would  not  have  any  law  to  make  a  man  let  his  land  in 
any  particular  way ;  he  should  let  It  as  he  pleased,  but 
I  would  permit  the  tenant  to  be  paid  for  judicious  im- 
provements ;  I  want  to  afford  the  benefit  he  onght  to 
derive  for  nnezhausted  capital. 


Then  the  landlord  must  either  let  his  land  upon  the 
terms  and  arrangements  which  would  be  fixed,  or  not 
let  it  at  all  ? — ^Whatever  the  ngreemcnt  might  be  he 
muit  be  subject  to  the  law,  so  far  as  permanent  im- 
provements of  the  land  went. 

That  would  be  the  operation  of  such  a  state  of  thingi , 
that  he  must  either  not  let  his  land  at  all,  or  let  it  under 
those  conditions  ? — ^Certainly. 

Do  you  think  it  Is  likely  that,  under  such  a  state  of 
things  as  that,  there  might  be  any  indispositton  to  let 
land  ?— I  should  think  not  the  slightest.  I  tliink  in  sU 
those  cases  it  would  soon  be  seen  that  what  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant  would  be  so  for  the  landlord  ;  they 
must  go  hand  in  hand  together;  there  \i  every  disposi- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  landowners  to  let  laud,  snd 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  tenants ;  but  I  hold  land  of  that 
kind  where,  if  they  would,  thf»y  could  not  allow  me  to 
do  anything.  I  am  speaking  now  of  buildings.  I 
should  be  permitted,  n;>  doubt ;  but  they  cannot  give  me 
leave  to  erect  an  oast,  for  instance.  I  have  no  oast  to 
dry  my  hops ;  I  have  ssld.  If  I  were  to  build  an  osit, 
would  you  allow  me  to  carry  it  away;  and  they hsre 
said.  No,  we  cannot  give  you  leave  to  go  contrary  to  the 
law  ;  that  property  Is  in  trust. 

Sir  J.  Trollopb.]  What  is  the  cost  of  an  oast  ?— One 
would  cost  £100. 

Including  everything? — ^Yes. 

It  requires  two  buildings  ? — ^Yes. 

With  drying  room  and  kilns  it  would  cost  nearly 
£200? — Yes;  but  generally  speaking,  it  is  close  to 
another  building. 

Are  not  the  hop  oasts  furnished  generally  by  the  land- 
lord ? — Qenerally  there  is  an  oast,  but  it  is  not  so  ge- 
neral as  a  bam.  The  landlord  magr  suy^  I  do  not  like 
hops  ;  I  know  you  rob  the  other  land  for  them. 

Mr.  Hbxlet.]  Is  there  any  difllculty,  in  your  judg- 
ment, for  the  landlord  having  the  fee-simple  of  the  land, 
and  the  tenant,  if  both  parties  are  willing,  to  secure  to 
the  tenant  what  he  ought  to  have,  by  agreement  ?—! 
thhik  there  is  a  difficulty  in  all  those  instances  such  ss 
I  have  mentioned ;  for  instance,  where  an  estate  is  in 
Chancery. 

The  question  Is  as  to  the  fee-simple  without  incnm- 
brance,  where  the  landlord  has  the  full  power  over  the 
estate  ?— Circumstances  very  often  arise  where  thit 
cannot  be  done,  for  this  reason,  because  gentlemen  do 
not  see  their  own  interest  in  the  matter. 

That  is  because  they  do  not  choose  to  do  it?— I 
think  there  is  every  disposition  where  they  know; 
but  there  are  many  gentlemen  whom  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  farmers ;  they  do  not  know  what  is  best 
for  the  estate. 

The  question  points  to  this :  is  there  any  difficulty,  if 
the  landlord  is  wlllhig  to  grant  proper  clauses,  and  the 
tenant  Is  willing  to  take  those  clauses,  is  there  aoy 
difficulty  In  the  tenant's  being  properly  secured  for  the 
outlay  of  his  capital?— There  can  be  no  difficulty,  if 
both  parties  are  agreeable ;  but  In  every  case  they  are 
not  agreeable,  and  it  is  b^use  they  are  not  agreeable 
that  the  tenant  farmer  comes  and  asks  for  a  bill. 

If  both  parties  were  agreeable  to  an  agreement,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  being  secured  by  law,  over 
bdng  secured  by  private  agreement? — I  do  not  see  any 
particular  advantage  In  one  way  over  the  other,  pro- 
vided the  end  is  obtained ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  end 
is  to  be  obtained  without  an  enactment. 

You  think  that  parties  would  not  be  mutually  agree- 
able ?— No,  I  think  not 

It  is.  In  your  judgment,  that  the  landlords  do  not 
see  their  own  Interests  to  induce  them  to  grant  those 
ai' vantages  so  generally  as  they  ought  to  do? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  sufficiently  prominently  broogfat  before 
landlord  or  tenant ;  I  think  they  have  got  a  good  deal 
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to  learn,  both  of  them,  and  the  sooner  they  imdcrdtand 
it  the  better  for  themselTes  and  the  country  too. 

In  Kent,  then,  you  undcntand  it  ? — Ye»,  to  speak 
generally. 

To  the  whole  extent,  except  buildings? — It  is  only  in 
the  Immediate  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  where  lam 
that  I  speak  of ;  it  is  not  a  custom  riding  oyer  Uie  whole 
district. 

Ton  hare  seen  your  interest  there  sufficiently  to  es- 
tablish ererything  you  require  but  buildings  ?— Yes. 

But  you  have  not  seen  your  interest  there  to  get  rid 
of  your  enclosures  f — No, 

But  in  other  parts  of  England  where  they  haye  had 
the  good  sense  to  get  rid  of  the  enclosures,  they  have 
not  got  all  those  other  things ;  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  reason  there  that  yon  may  not  be  aware  of? — 
There  is  one  reason  for  our  not  having  got  rid  of  the 
enclosures,  which  is  the  clause  in  the  agreement 
which  says  that  you  shall  not  touch  timber  nor  hedge 
rows. 

The  landlords  and  tenants  in  Kent,  seeiag  their  own 
Interest  sufficiently  to  introduce  the  tenant-right  you 
have  spoken  of,  have  not  been  wide  awake  enough  to 
get  rid  of  those  monstrous  hedges? — I  fear  they  have 
not  given  attention  to  it  sufficiently,  and  it  cannot  be 
brought  too  prominently  before  them. 

Would  you  bind  them  to  it  by  law? — No ;  it  Is  an  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  property. 

Why  more  so  in  this  case  than  in  the  other  cases  you 
have  spoken  of? — ^The  circumstances  are  different, un- 
less yon  would  pass  a  law  to  compel  the  landlord  to  re- 
move his  timber,  which  would  be  an  Interference  with 
the  rights  of  property.  All  we  ask  for  Is  only  that  where 
money  has  been  outlaid  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant, 
and  hie  does  not  receive  a  Just  remuneration  for  it,  the 
law  should  so  far  protect  him  that  he  should  be  paid, 
seewg  that  it  is  not  any  injury  to  the  party  paying  it, 
but  a  lienefit  to  him.  Jklany  gentlemen  would  not  like 
to  have  their  timber  cut  down.  I  see  a  great  diflferencc 
between  the  two  cases. 

Did  not  yon  say  the  landlord  should  let  the  land 
nbjeet  to  certain  payments,  and  have  no  voice  in  the 
outlay  of  that  money,  to  prevent  the  money  being  out- 
laid?—If  I  have  sUted  so  I  stated  what  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  state. 

That  is  the  result  of  your  evidence  ? — I  stated  this : 
thst  where  a  tenant  made  the  whole  outlay  himself, 
and  found  his  own  tiles  (that  was  in  regard  to  drain ' 
age),  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  land- 
lord hi  such  a  case;  I  said,  where  the  landlord  found 
the  materials,  or  where  ho  was  compelled  to  pay  for  an 
article  that  cost  money,  he  should  of  course  be  con- 
sulted to  see  that  what  was  done  was  done  properly. 

Taking  it  as  you  put  it  now,  the  tenant  laying  out  tlic 
whole  of  the  expense  against  the  landlord's  consent, 
you  would  make  a  law  that  the  landlord  should  pay  It 
at  the  end  of  the  term? — I  should  apprehend  the  land- 
lord would  never  be  against  draining. 

Taking  a  case,  supposing  him  to  be  against  it ;  the 
ease  is  put  as  an  extreme  case,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
those  things  can  be  Judged  of;  you  are  asked  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  that  and  making  a  law  that  a 
man  shall  cut  his  hedges  down  ?— I  think  the  distinct- 
tion  is  this,  that  one  is  an  outlay  of  capital  for  which 
the  man  should  be  paid ;  but  to  compel  a  man  to  cut 
his  hedges  down  is  a  complete  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property.  A  tenant  taking  an  inclosed  farm 
would  not  perhaps  give  so  much  for  it  as  if  it  was  an 
open  farm. 

As  to  buildings,  you  would  not  say  that  the  tenant 
should  positively  be  paid  for  a  building  which  he  had 
put  up  ? — No ;  he  should  have  the  option  of  taking  it 
•way. 


What  distinction  should  you  draw  between  the  out- 
laying of  money  in  draining,  and  the  ootlayintcof  moiK>y 
in  building.  You  say  you  would  not  go  the  leniiiii 
of  making  the  landlord  pay  for  the  buildings  ? — NOf 
not  necessarily;  it  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have 
erected  some  buildings,  an  oast  for  instance,  wliicli 
might  not  be  required  afterwards. 

The  distinction  you  have  spoken  of  U  to  be  drawn 
according  to  the  benefit  ? — According  to  the  perma- 
nency of  it;  the  one  is  a  case,  as  for  instance  a  barn, 
that  might  be  required  at  all  times;  and  the  other  U  a 
case  that  might  not  be  so. 

Take  the  case  of  a  barn  with  a  hop  oast,  what 
distinction  would  you  draw  between  the  two ;  would 
not  both  be  equally  good  to  thr  incoming  tenant?  — I 
would  merely  give  the  alternative  of  taking  the  build- 
ings away. 

You  would  not  make  the  landlord  pay  for  them  ? — 

Is  not  there  this  distinction,  that  you  can  take 
away  buildings,  but  cannot  takejiway  drainage? — I 
can  do  so ;  I  have  buildings  that  1  have  erected  tliat  I 
can  remove. 

That  does  not  apply;  you  say  you  can  take  away 
your  buildings,  but  you  cannot  remove  drainage  from 
the  land;  that  is  the  true  distinction,  is  not  it?— No ; 
that  is  not  the  distinction  I  wished  to  draw,  nor  the 
inference  I  wished  to  come  to.  There  may  be  one  work 
done  by  the  tenant  which  is  not  of  necessity,  nor  of 
general  utility,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  the  land.  It  docs 
not  follow  that  the  landlord  must  be  advantaged  by 
havhig  a  lot  of  buildings  placed  upon  bis  land  for  tlie 
tenant's  own  benefit,  when  they  are  neither  Judiciously 
erected  nor  well  arranged. 

Is  there  no  land  in  England  where  a  great  outlay  of 
money  might  be  made  even  upon  drainage,  with  regard 
to  which,  if  produce  fell  to  an  extremely  low  price,  the 
outlay  would  not  be  remunerative  ?— I  know  some  of 
the  stiff  clays  of  apart  of  Kent  where  drainage  acts 
upon  it  like  magic.  It  is  preferable  to  manure  and 
everything  else ;  and  if  you  get  land  in  our  country 
with  a  stiff  subsoil  once  thoroughly  drained,  it  totally 
alters  the  class  of  land. 

Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  there  is  no  land  in 
England  that  drainage  might  be  applied  to,  where  it 
might  not  be  remunerative? — I  do  not  say  that. 
Some  land  would  not  pay  for  drainage  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  a  tenant  would  outlay  money  for  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  very  poor  lands  that  have  never 
been  brought  into  cultivation ;  might  not  drainage  be 
outlaid  upon  them,  without  their  being  rumerative  to 
any  body  ?— That  would  be  an  extreme  case. 

The  question  supposes  an  extreme  case :  a  general 
law  would  affect  that  as  well  as  the  other  ?— I  should 
think  it  will  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  for  any  land  not  to 
pay  for  drainage. 

None  at  the  high  rate  of  £8  an  acre,  you  have 
spoken  of? — The  question  was  asked  me  about  £8  an 
acre,  if  there  were  so  many  rods  would  it  be  so ;  I  said 
yes ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  cost  more  than  half 
that  money. 

You  said  Is.  a  rod  ?— Yes,  3  feet  3  Inches  deep. 

And  if  put  one  pole  asunder,  it  would  be  £S  an  acre  ? 
— But  our  lands  are  not  drained  in  that  way ;  our 
drains  are  put  in  where  the  surface  water  would  drain 
if  there  were  not  upon  the  ground  enough  open  furrows, 
which  have  been  called  top  furrows,  which  is  across  the 
stitches;  it  is  then  moled  with  six  horses;  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  full  of  the  field,  if  they  drain  that  field 
Judiciously,  it  would  not  be  more  than  from  £-2  to  £4 
an  acre;  those  drains  empty  into  the  main  drains; 
they  put  those  moles  down,  not  more  than  two  or 
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three  feet  opi'rl  ;  Ihoy  lay  duwn  every   three  or  four 
furrows. 

Then  the  master-drains  are  put  in,  in  tho  Weald 
of  Kent,  i?ith  tiles,  anU  a  furrow  with  a  mole-ploagh  ? — 
Ye?. 

IIow  long  docs  the  mole- plough  drainage  last? — I 
did  some  six  years  ago,  and  it  stands  well  now. 

How  deep  do  you  do  tho  mole-|>lough?— Not  more 
than  15  or  16  inches  with  the  mole. 

It  does  not  tread  in  ? — No ;  the  soil  ia  too  stiff  for 
that. 

That  system  is  not  generally  n«ed? — No,  except  the 
soil  is  rery  stiff;  hut  where  the  subsoil  is  very  porous, 
then  it  would  not  want  160  rods  of  drainage  to  the 
acre. 

CiiAiitMAif.]  What  is  the  extent  to  which  this  prac- 
tice obtains ;  what  extent  of  country  docs  this  custom 
go  OTer?~It  takes  the  whole  of  tho  Weald  of  Kent  and 
Sussex ;  the  two  Weulds. 

Do  you  find  any  incon?enience,when  yoa  act  for 
outgoing  tenants,  in  obtaining  for  them  the  money  that 
is  due  to  them  ? — Not  the  least. 

You  never  met  with  such  a  case?  — I  cannot  nj  that 
I  never  met  with  such  a  case  in  my  practice  of  30  years ; 
but  I  thinlc  T  never  met  with  but  one. 

Yon  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  drainage; 
is  yonr  land  sneh,  that  after  thorough-drainage  it  becomes 
capable  of  carrying  root  crops  ?— Yes ;  we  are  growing 
mangel-wttrzel  and  turnips  to  great  adrantage,  alter 
drainage. 

Yon  say  that  there  is  an  allowance  for  naked  follows } 
is  not  the  effect  of  drainage  on  yonr  land  to  raise  an  in- 
crease of  charge  to  the  incoming  tenant  for  drainage, 
but  there  is  a  decrease  of  charge  for  the  naked  fallows, 
the  root  crops  having  been  grown  upon  the  land  ? — ^Yes. 

So  that  the  recognition  of  tha  tenant-riglit  fbt  im* 
provements  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  charge  for 
acts  of  husbandry  ? — ^Yes,  for  fallows  in  particular «  It 
is  rather  rare  to  find  what  we  nsed  to  call  A  naked 
fallow  withont  any  crop  at  all ;  while  we  bate  to  pay 
rent  and  taxes,  you  will  generally  find  roots  groim  or 
tares  sown. 

That  has  greatly  increased  the  qaanttty  of  stock  kept  ? 
— Most  decidedly. 

Has  the  drainage  already  greatly  increased  the  produce 
of  corn  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

Have  the  landlords  ever  objected  to  the  extent  to  which 
drainage  is  carried  on  by  the  tenants  ?— No ;  I  think  the 
general  feelmg  is  that  if  they  would  go  on  a  little  faster 
they  would  like  it. 

They  have  never  found  fSsult  with  their  draining  too 
much  ?— No ;  some  of  the  landlords  about  us  offer  as 
many  tiles  as  they  want  to  put  in  the  land. 

What  is  the  rate  of  wages  with  you? — An  able- 
bodied  labourer  makes  2s.  at  the  lowest  penny  a  day,  and 
2s.  3d. 

What,  in  winter  ? — ^Two  shillings  in  winter,  and  2s. 
5d.  in  summer.  I  am  paying  28.  3d.  a  day  to  my  la- 
bourers. 

Mr.  Henlbt.]  In  yonr  tenant  valuations,  do  you 
make  any  set-off  for  dilapidations  ? — Yes. 

As  to  buildings  or  land,  or  both  ? — ^All  of  it ;  we  gene- 
rally feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case,  to  take  the  landlord's  interest  into  considera- 
tion, and  if  we  find  the  man's  agreement  says  he  shall 
mnintuin  and  uphold  his  buildings,  and  soon,  if  they  are 
n')t  properly  done  we  charge  him  for  them. 

If  the  land  is  in  a  foul  condition  ? — Then  we  charge 
him. 

Then  that  ought  to  be  a  matter  to  be  regarded,  ac- 
cording to  your  judgment  ? — A  matter  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

So  that  it  should  cut  both  ways  ? — Yes. 


One  to  be  set  against  the  other  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  reason^  in  your  opinion,  except  want  «€ 
capital,  in  Kent,  that  has  prevented  th«  drakiaae  being 
more  extensive  ? — I  think  want  of  knowledge  ism  gieot 
cause. 

As  much  as  wont  of  capital  ?— Yet,  in  the  district  I 
speak  of,  although  they  are  noiT  getting  en  ht^  I  tblnk 
that  has  been  the  case  in  a  great  measure. 

The  thorough  drainage  of  land,  where  tiMM  are  no 
springs  underneath  the  day  subsoils,  hoi  been  a  tking, 
withm  the  last  14  or  15  yeers^  very  generally  leeegniaed  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  there  not  more  diilbfenees  of  opinloii  aboet  it 
formerly  than  now  ?— Yes.  In  the  district  in  which  I 
reside  there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  flie  last  three 
or  four  years,  so  much  so  tbtk  many  men  hate  not  gone 
in  it  to  any  extent  till  lately,  tUl  within  the  hut  fhree  or 
four  years ;  now  they  say  it  is  the  best  money  they  can 
expend. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  done  it  has  conTiaeed 
others  that  it  is  a  most  beneficial  outlay  ?— Yes. 

There  used  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  even 
withm  these  feir  years,  upon  the  fhct  of  thorough  drainage 
of  these  stiir  subsoils  ?--Yes  i  it  used  to  be  supposed  tiiat 
it  could  do  no  good. 
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PailflP  PUSBT|  £SQ.|  IN  THE  CHAIK« 

The  Evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Bbman. 

Chairman.]  Yon  are  a  praeCical  fkrffief  Krhig  al 
Stow-on-the-Wokl,  id  Gloncestefsfaire  ?— Yet. 

What  extent  of  land  do  yoa  oceapy  .'~Up#ard*  of 
2,000  acres. 

Of  what  description  ? — A  great  deal  of  what  they  eifl 
stone  brash,  limestone  reek. 

Hare  you  occupied  it  long  ? — I  haire  eeeupied  oD  Ibr 
14  or  15  years;  for  16  years,  I  think. 

Have  you  node  any  improvements  in  it  daring  yesir 
oecupatlon  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

What  has  beeiTthe  nature  of  tiiose  improteinenta  f-^ 
The  greatest  outlay  I  hove  made  hat  beeik  on  dratesn^ 
upon  the  low  land ;  net  the  stone  bra4i,  the  loirer  |MMs. 

Hare  you  found  that  inersaae  the  pro>da<Xlfeile>t  of 
your  land  ? — ^Very  much. 

Do  you  use  artificfad  food  for  your  eatile  ?-^I  neter 
use  less  than  ;f  l,000worth  a  year  in  artificial  ftied  and 
manure. 

What  is  the  usual  custom  in  your  part  M  iSb^  country 
between  out-goteg  and  in-eoming  tefiantt?— The  uMtl 
custom  IS  not  to  moke  any  remuneratiofi  to  dttt-genq^ 
tenonte. 

Not  for  any  kind  of  fahpr^teiAent  .'—Not  for  tey  Mnd 
of  improvement ;  in  some  spseiftl  eases  thefe  iS  soine- 
thing ;  I  am'  in  the  habit  of  doifig  a  great  deal  In  raluing 
acts  of  husbandry,  and  those  kind  of  things ;  but  IC  is  tife 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  allow  onydringfor 
improvements . 

what  is  the  mode  of  giving  up  a  farm  from  one  tenant 
to  another ;  what  is  the  period  of  entry  ?— Hdf  at  Mi- 
chaelmas and  half  at  Lady-day ;  they  vary  very  SaBeli, 
but  they  are  all  Michaelmas  or  Lady-day. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a  Michaelmas  hoUing,  what 
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th«  in-coming  tenant  pay  for  ?— All  the  costs  of  husban- 
dry, the  ploughings,  and  sowings,  and  the  manuring ; 
that  is,  the  drawing  it,  and  hoeifigs  in  some  instances ; 
and  not  any  artificial  manure  is  paid  for. 

Then  the  dung  belongs  to  the  landlord  t — ^Yes,  it  does, 
in  all  instances. 

Is  the  consequence  of  that,  that  it  is  not  of  Tery 
superior  quality  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  makes  any 
difference ;  whether  It  is  well  made  or  ill  made,  nothing 
is  allowed  for  that. 

And  in  the  case  of  Lady-day  holdings  ?^It  is  the  same 
in  that  case ;  the  tenants  in  some  instances  have  eaten 
their  turnips  off,  and  therefore  the  talue  of  the  turnip 
crops  is  taken  out  of  the  acts  of  husbandry. 

You  say  that'in  some  fe#  special  cases  there  is  com- 
pensation ?— *Yes ;  where  there  is  a  bargain  made,  the 
custom  of  the  country  would  note  it. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
farming  of  the  part  country  you  are  acquainted  with  to 
give  compensation?— Very  great  indeed;  the  land  is 
suffering  for  the  want  of  it. 

In  what  way  is  the  land  suffering  for  the  want  of  it  f — 
I  think  it  is  only  producing  one-third  of  what,  with  a 
judidons  outlay  of  capital,  it  would  produce  if  the  farmer 
could  be  secured  the  advantage  of  his  outlay. 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  light  lands,  or  the  heavy  lands, 
or  of  both  ?— Both. 

Have  yon  a  great  deal  of  light  land  ? — The  larger  por- 
tion is  light  land. 

In  what  way  Would  the  productiveness  of  tiie  Cots- 
wold  be  increased  by  improved  tenant-right  ? — By  artifi- 
cial manure  being  used. 

Yon  think  that  the  turnip  crops  would  be  much  bet- 
ter ? — Yes. 

Would  there  be  a  great  increase  of  stock  kept  in  eon- 
sequence  ? — ^There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  I  can  fairly 
instance ;  sixteen  years  ago  I  took  the  Hinchwick  Farm 
of  700  acres,  and  the  first  year  (I  took  it  at  Lady-day)  I 
could  only  find  manure  enough  to  dung  12  acres; 
my  tnroip  quarters  were  about  90  or  100  acres  ;  I  bad  a 
lease  of  fourteen  years ;  I  set  to  and  laid  out  my  money, 
and  before  the  lease  was  out,  instead  of  finding  dung 
enough  to  manure  12  acres  I  could  do  60 ;  the  increase 
of  straw  had  been  so  great,  that  enabled  me  to  dung  it  all 
but  about  30  acres ;  the  other  I  did  with  bone  dust. 

A  turnip  crop  is  rather  an  uncertain  crop  at  present 
on  the  Cotswold  HiUs  ? — ^The  present  year  is  the  worst  I 
have  known  since  I  have  been  in  business,  and  the  better 
I  did  it  the  worse  it  was ;  the  more  I  put  on  the  worse 
it  was. 

With  the  artificial  manure  ? — ^All  our  land  was  poisoned 
with  the  weather ;  the  turnips,  after  a  certain  period,  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  more  espedally  with  artificial  manure. 

Without  looking  to  sudi  a  peculiar  season  as  last  year, 
you  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  artificial  manure  would 
be  highly  beneficial  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  ? — It  is  essen- 
tial ;  without  it  we  cannot  grow  good  crops. 

Have  you  below  the  hiO,  in  Gloucestershire,  towards 
the  Vale  of  Berkeley  and  the  Severn,  a  great  deal  of 
strong  land  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  it  capable  of  much  improvement  by  draining  ? — 
Very  great. 

Is  fiiere  much  poor  grass  land  there  ? — Tes,  a  great 
deal. 

What  would  you  recommend  being  done  with  that  ? — 
Its  being  well  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

Do  you  think  in  that  way  farmers  would  be  induced  to 
give  an  increased  employment  to  labourers  ? — Yes,  ma- 
terially so. 

What  sort  of  buildings  are  they  in  the  Vale  of  Berke- 
ley ?~There  is  very  bad  accommodation  indeed ;  though 
I  haye  2,000  acres  of  land  I  hav6  not  above  one  bam 
tiiat  is  fit  to  put  onythhig  in. 


Are  the  buildings  better  on  the  Cotsi»«)ld  ? — Yes,  they 
are  in  the  large  farms  on  the  Cotswold. 

Even  there,  do  yon  think  there  would  be  room  for  im- 
provement if  the  best  modes  of  agriculture  were   carried 
I  out  in  keeping  stock  ?— Yes .     If  yon  increase  the  produce 
you  must  increase  the  facility  of  threshing ;  therefore  you 
must  have  more  bams. 

And  you  would  also  require  more  sheds  for  cattle  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  they  use  lime  in  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  > — Yes  ;  I 
used  800  quarters  a  year,  for  many  years. 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  that? — ^Not  a  penny. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  benefit  of  the  lime  lasts  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  end  there  is  to  it ;  on  the  strong 
land  it  alters  the  nature  of  it  completely. 

You  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  a  compensation  to 
the  out-going  tenant  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  very  much  So 
indeed  ;  for  the  landlord  as  Well  as  the  tenant. 

It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  landlord,  by  encouraging 
the  tenant  to  make  such  an  outlay  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  another  mode  of  improving 
the  clay  land,  by  burning  the  soil  ? — Yes ;  I  have  tried 
it  to  a  large  extent,  and  did  not  find  it  answer. 

Do  you  know  of  other  places  where  it  does  answer  ? 
— In  the  Vale  of  Evesham  it  answers. 

What  is  the  expense  per  acre  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  to  the  Committed 
on  this  subject  ? — No,  I  Aink  not ;  except  the  hardshf]^ 
of  the  tenant  laying  out  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  drainage 
and  not  being  allowed  for  it ;  that  is  a  hard  case  indeed ; 
that  was  the  case  in  instances  I  con  mention.  I  drsAbed 
a  farm,  which  cost  me  ^400 ;  I  had  not  hod  it  more  tbiHi 
two  years  after  before  a  surveyor  was  sent  oyer  it,  and  it 
was  raised  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  rent,  though  I  laid  out 
every  penny  myself  upon  the  farm  ;  my  Ian<Uord  did  not 
find  a  penny  of  it. 

Is  there  a  great  deal  of  land  that  wonts  drsfadng  ?— 
Yes,  in  all  the  vales  they  suffer  dreadfully  ;  it  is  no  use 
manuring,  or  ploughing,  or  sowing,  unless  the  vratef  H 
out  of  the  land. 

Do  you  think  the  wheat  plant  has  suffered  tfai»  year  ? 
— Yes ;  it  will  show  more  when  the  dry  weather  oometf. 

What  loss  per  acre  do  you  think  it  will  be  ? — One- 
fourth,  and  in  some  instances  one-half,  from  the  etcesilfs 
wet  we  have  had  in  March ;  we  find  the  water  cannot  be 
got  off,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  die  away ;  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  starved  to  death. 

Are  they  aware,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  the  benefit  of 
drainage  ?— Yes ;  if  they  had  security  the  tenants  would 
drain  fast  enougli. 

Do  you  think  the  landlords  ore  aware  of  this,  but  do 
not  find  it  convenient  to  make  the  improvements  out  of 
then:  income  ? — I  am  rather  surprised  they  do  not ;  the 
improTement  is  so  very  evident. 

At  all  events  you  think,  if  tenants  had  tensnt-rightfor 
draining,  they  would  carry  out  those  improvements  ?— 
No  doubt  of  it 

Mr.  Ubnlet.]  How  bug  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood  you  speak  of  ?— I  was  bom  in  ity 
and  have  kno?m  it  all  my  life. 

Has  there  not  been  any  improvement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood since  you  have  known  it  ? — ^Not  a  general  im- 
provement. 

Not  over  the  Cotswold  Hills  ? — No ;  the  some  system 
is  pursued  now  as  was  pursued  thirty  years  ago. 

What  is  the  system  of  farming  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  ? 
—The  system  is  about  the  same. 

Do  you  think  it  is  not  better  carried  out,  and  that  there 
is  not  more  stock  kept  ? — Perhaps  there  may  be  a  little 
improvement  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  capable  of  ikiueb 
greater  improvement. 

In  your  opinion,  is  not  there  more  stock  kept  on 
Cotswold  Hilte  now  ttion  was  the  cose  thirty  years  a< 
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—No,  I  think  not,  except  where  artificial  manure  has  ' 
been  used  ;  but  with  those  farmers  who  have  not  used  it,  I 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  produce  ;  they  do  not  keep 
anymore  stock. 

Over  the  whole  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  speaking  gene- 
rally, do  you  not  think  there  is  more  stock  turned  out 
there  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago  ? — I  think  not. 

Is  the  land  generally  held  by  lease  ? — No,  from  year 
to  year. 

Is  it  held  under  agreement,  year  by  year,  or  without 
any  agreement? — Vie  generally  have  an  agreement  the 
fir8t  going  in. 

There  is  an  agreement  with  the  holding  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the  letting  of  land  ? — 
I  have  had  the  valuing  of  some  estates  for  letting  and  for 
purchase. 

Are  you  agent  for  any  estates  ? — No. 

Then  you  cannot,  probably,  say  whether  the  tenants 
have  required  to  have  conditions  in  their  agreements  ? — 
I  cannot ;  it  is  the  general  talk  at  market,  that  if  they 
were  better  protected,  they  would  lay  out  more  money, 
which  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  doing  now,  because 
they  know  that  men  who  have  done  It  have  been  taken 
advantage  of;  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  do  so. 

Do  you  know,  from  conversation  of  that  sort,  or  have 
you  any  opinion  of  your  own,  whether  application  has 
been  made  to  have  that  security,  and  been  refused  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  of  that ;  I  do  not  recol- 
lect at  the  moment. 

In  what  way  would  you  propose  that  the  security 
should  be  given  ? — For  manure,  I  think  that  the  tenant 
ought  to  be  indemnified,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
that  portion  which  was  unexhausted,  which  could  be 
ascertained  by  two  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  landlord, 
and  one  by  the  tenant,  or  by  the  in-coming  and  out- 
going tenants ;  and  such  portion  as  is  in  the  land,  if  he 
was  paid  for  it,  I  think  he  would  consider  it  nearly  tanta- 
mount to  a  lease. 

In  your  opinion,  should  the  valuation  be  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  expense  that  has  been  undergone  by 
the  out-going  tenant  for  the  benefit  to  the  in-coming 
tenant ' — ^That  would  be  the  simplest  way,  between  the 
in-coming  and  the  out-going  tenant. 

In  your  opinion,  should  the  valuation  be  made  upon 
the  principle  of  the  expense  that  has  been  undergone  by 
the  out-going  tenant  for  the  benefit  to  the  in-coming 
tenant  ? — Both ;  more  especially  to  the  out-going  tenant, 
because  he  has  laid  out  his  money.  There  are  several 
instances  where  it  should  be  paid  for ;  for  instance, 
bones  should  be  paid  for ;  the  cake  and  bones  laid  on 
at  Liady-day;  if  one  crop  of  com  had  been  taken,  there 
would  be  75  per  cent  to  be  paid  for ;  if  two  crops  had 
been  taken,  50  per  cent. ;  and  if  three  crops,  25  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  for,  and  then  to  cease ;  that  would  meet  the 
evil  in  a  great  measure. 

Yon  stated  that  you  tried  burnt  clay,  and  that  it  was 
not  beneficial  upon  the  land  ? — I  did  not  do  it  the  right 
way.  It  was  the  hot  summer  of  four  or  five  years  ago. 
I  had  some  strong  clay  land,  and  it  got  very  dry.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  burning  clay.  I  set  some  men 
on,  and  they  burnt  3,000  bnahels  to  the  acre,  thirty  or 
forty  loads  in  a  heap ;  and  then  we  were  obliged  to  get 
sledge-hammers  to  break  it,  and  firom  that  time  to  this  I 
have  never  seen  the  least  advantage  in  it. 

If  you  had  left  in  that  year,  who  ought  in  your  jndg- 
me  nt  to  have  paid  for  the  expense  of  that  f — ^That  was  on 
my  own  land. 

Supposing  you  had  been  a  tenant,  and  you  had  gone 
away ;  under  those  circumstances  who  ought  to  have 
paid  for  it  ? — As  it  was  an  experiment  of  mine,  I  ought 
to  have  paid  for  it ;  unless  the  out-goingtenant  can  show 


an  improvement,  the  in-coming  tenant  ought  not  to  pay 
for  it. 

Then  the  principle  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  in. 
coming  tenant,  not  the  capital  expended  by  theout-goiug 
tenant  ? — I  think  it  should  be  both ;  I  am  sure  it  is  an 
advantage  to  both,  and  more  especially  a  greater  advantage 
to  the  in- coming  tenant.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  oau 
going  tenant  should  produce  the  vouchers  of  what  he  has 
expended,  and  it  should  be  in  that  ratio,  because  manure 
ceases  after  a  certain  time  to  be  a  benefit,  except  as  to  the 
increase  of  manure,  that  is  caused  because  the  land  irill 
bear  more  straw.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  go  further 
back  than  four  years  in  the  case  of  bones. 

How  long  should  drainage  go  back? — I  cannot  Eay; 
drainage  effectually  done  is  done  for  ever,  I  think. 

Then,  supposing  a  man  to  have  drained  a  farm  and 
occupied  it  fourteen  years,  and  then  left  the  farm  at  his 
own  will,  do  you  think  the  in -coming  tenant  ought  to 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  drainage? — No. 

What  proportion  ought  he  to  pav?*-I  should  say 
fourteen  years ;  I  should  say  he  ought  to  pay  half. 

If  he  went  out  in  seven  years,  what  should  the  in- 
coming tenant  pay  then  ? — Seven  years. 

Supposing  a  man  had  drained  a  farm  and  went  ont 
after  occupying  it  seven  years,  what  proportion  of  the 
expense  should  the  in- coming  tenant  pay?— Three- 
fourths. 

What  should  he  pay  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yesrs  ?— 
Half  the  expense. 

What  should  he  pay  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  ?" 
In  twenty-one  years  I  think  he  ought  not  to  pay  anything 
if  it  had  been  done  twenty-one  years,  he  would  have  had 
sufficient  advantage  to  remunerate  him  for  the  outlay. 

Should  the  person  who  outlays  a  capital  upon  a  farm 
be  entitled  to  receive  interest  for  his  money,  profit  upon 
that  interest,  and  the  return  of  his  capital  ?— In  whit 
time? 

You  are  asked  whether  it  is  not  the  just  principle  as  to 
a  farmer  laying  out  his  capital  upon  the  land,  that  he 
should  receive  interest  for  the  capital,  profit  upon  the 
interest,  and  the  capital  returned  to  him  again  ?— Yes,  I 
think  he  ought  to  receive  that. 

When  that  is  done  his  claim  to  any  future  advantage 
is  exhausted  ? — Yes,  if  he  received  a  good  interest  for  hii 
money. 

In  your  judgment,  should  the  payment  by  the  in- 
coming tenant  be  equally  liable  to  be  made  whether  the 
tenant  quits  of  his  own  accord  or  by  notice  from  his  land- 
lord ? — I  think  he  ought ;  circumstances  may  have  made 
him  quit  although  he  could  not  help  it. 

In  the  event  of  the  improvement  of  the  farm  being  an 
unprofitable  one  to  him,  do  you  think  it  would  be  just 
that  he  should  go  away  and  leave  the  in-coming  tenant 
to  pav  the  outlay  ?— Yes,  if  he  can  show  that  it  was  judi- 
ciously made. 

In  your  judgment,  If  any  law  was  made,  should  it 
over-ride  private  agreements  or  not  ? — I  think  not 

You  think  it  ought  not  to  over-ride  private  agree- 
ments ? — No ;  because,  generally,  the  lease  expresses 
those  things. 

Speaking  of  an  agreement  as  well  as  a  lease,  should  it 
over-ride  that?— No,  I  think  not 

If  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  agree  to  defeat  the  law 
they  ought  to  have  power  to  do  so,  in  your  opinion  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

In  your  judgment,  should  the  operation  of  any  law 
that  was  made  be  retrospective  or  prospective  P—Pro- 
spective. 

Then  the  persons  who  have  now  laid  ont  money,  m  yoer 
judgment,  should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  anytlung  ?— 
Not  compulsorily,  I  think. 

You  have  stated  that,  in  your  judgment,  great  improve- 
ment wonld  take  place  if  a  certain  portimi  of  the  Vale  of 
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going 


After  the  tenancy  tenninatee  ?— Yes,  that  waa  the  case 
in  the  common  fields  in  our  neighbourhood ;  it  is  very 
rarely  the  case  novr. 

TlMt  is  pretty  well  extinguished  ?— Yes ;  the  landlords 
lee  the  impolicy  of  it,  and  they  see  that  the  best  thing 
is  to  purchase  it. 

And  put  an  end  to  it  ?^Yes,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

Hu  there  been  much  enclosed  land  in  the  neighbour- 


Gloucester  by  the  Serem  was  broken  up,  some  land  you 
said  below  the  hills  ?— All  land  below  a  certain  value  ; 
all  green  land  below  a  certain  value  ought  to  be  converted 
into  arable. 

Yon  said  that  it  would  employ  a  great  increase  of 
bbour,  and  afford  a  greater  increase  of  produce  ? — Yes ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  we  could  keep  as  much  stock  upon 
it  after  it  had  been  converted,  although  one- third  should 
be  in  com ;  the  remaining  part  would  produce  so  much 
more  food,  and  we  could  keep  as  much  stock,  although 
one -third  produced  com. 

Produce  includes  meat  aa  well  as  corn  ? — Yes ;  the 
produce  includes  meat  as  well  as  com. 

Should  that  be  done  by  law,  or  left  to  the  option  of 
tbe  landlord  and  tenant  ? — It  is  going  on  so  slow ;  I 
rhonld  like  to  have  a  law  to  enable  me  to  do  it ;  that 
would  be  my  wish. 

You  said  that  you  think  the  law  should  put  a  rent  upon 
it  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  an  increase 
of  rent. 

Do  you  think  that  would  be  better  done  by  law  than  by 
private  agreement  ?— It  might  be  done  by  private  ogree- 
mmt ;  it  is  so  slow.  I  have  been  advocating  it  for  twen- 
ty.five  years ;  I  have  been  cultivatmg  land,  and  I  see  the 
advantage  is  so  great,  I  am  astonished  it  is  not  generally 
done.  I  have  five  fields  of  land  that  have  been  broken 
up  now  for  eight  years ;  they  have  produced  four  crops 
of  wheat,  and  seven  green  crops,  in  the  eight  yearst  upon 
this  very  description  of  land  I  am  speaking  of.  Before 
it  was  broken  up  it  was  not  worth  1 5s.  an  acre ;  it  would 
•tarve  the  beasts,  and  make  them  lousy,  and  rot  the  sheep. 
I  have  one  of  the  pieces  in  flax  ;  I  never  saw  so  great  an 
improvement  in  my  life  as  in  the  conversion  of  poor  pas^ 
ture  land  into  arable  land ;  it  is  all  done  by  breast  plough. 
I  have  not  had  a  horse  plough,  nor  a  cart  load  of  manure 
oponit. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  seeing  the  gain  you  have  derived, 
thst  would  induce  others  to  do  the  same  thing  ?— They 
will  not  come  to  see  it;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hnxtable  came  to 
leeit,  and  was  astonished  at  it.  There  seems  in  my 
neighbouihood  a  prejudice  against  that  sort  of  thing. 

Pterhaps  it  is  because  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
not  been  so  certain  of  the  advantages  as  they  will  now  be 
by  seeing  what  you  and  others  may  have  done  ?— I  have 
iccn  it  practised  for  thuty  years  upon  the  Cotowold  Hills. 
That  is  a  different  description  of  land  ? — ^Yes,  that  was 
wh^  we  call  down  land ;  I  know  a  piece  done  thirty  years, 
cultivated  with  a  breast  plough,  and  never  had  a  cart  load 
of  dung  upon  it. 

.  You  have  told  the  Committee,  that  in  the  Lady-day 
teaaney,the  Talne  of  turnips  are  deducted  ? — Sometimes 
the^  are ;  that  is  not  always  the  case. 
Is  that  by  a«;reement  ?— Yes,  that  is  by  agreement. 
What  is  done  by  the  custom  where  there  is  no  agree- 
ment; what  is  the  practice  then? — ^Then  if  the  tenant 
eats  the  turnips,  he  must  hare  the  Talue  taken  from  the 
acts  of  husbandry,  if  he  so  entered. 
That  is  the  custom  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  the  value  settled  at  a  certain  rate,  or  do  the  valuers 
see  the  crop  ? — ^The  valuers  see  the  crops ;  in  some  sea- 
ions  a  good  crop  would  be  equal  to  the  acts  of  husbandry, 
in  other  the  acta  of  husbandly  would  be  greater. 

Is  there  any  practice  in  Uiat  part  of  England  of  out- 
ring  tenants  taking  the  away-gomg  crop  ? — In  very  few 


hood  in  the  last  thirty  years  ? — The  fields  are  nearly  all 
enclosed. 

I     The  landlords  having  put  an  end  to  this  custom  that 
was  prejudicial  by  buying  it  out  ? — Yes. 

That  shows  that  the  landlords  are  disposed  to  facilitate 
what  may  be  for  the  public  advantage  ? — Yes,  in  that 
,  instance. 

,      With  reference  to  buildings,  what  is  the  custom ;  who 
puts  them  up  ? — ^The  landlord  puts  them  up. 

At  his  own  expense? — Generally.     I  was  over  a  farm 

!  yesterday  where  it  wascollege  property,  where  the  tenant 

;  had  expended  £^3,000  in  erecting  buildings;  and  yesterday 

I  be  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  dilapidations  upon  those 

,  very  buildings.     I  was  employed  by  the  tenant  to  meet 

I  the  valuer  on  the  part  of  the  coU^e ;  and  though  he  put 

up  nearly  all  the  buildings,   every  wall  and  stone,   and 

every  bit  that  was  broken  down,  we  were  obliged  to  put  a 

value  upon ;  that  was  very  iniquitous. 

How  long  had  he  been  on  the  land  ? — ^Twenty  years. 

Do  you  know  the  terms  of  that  holding  ? — No ;  I  did 
not  see  the  lease  from  the  college ;  I  saw  the  lease  between 
the  incumbent  and  the  tenant. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  condition  as  to 
the  rent  or  in  the  holding  requiring  the  tenant  to  put  up 
the  building  ?— No,  it  was  completely  voluntary. 

With  so  heavy  an  outlay  there  could  have  been  no 
bnildiogs  upon  the  land?^-Very  few;  only  the  farm 
house. 

Then  it  must  have  been  clearly  understood  between  the 
parties  at  starting  that  the  buildings  were  to  be  put  up  ? 
— He  took  it  for  the  life  of  the  incumbent,  with  the  risk. 

And  therefore,  of  course,  if  he  meant  to  occupy  it  he 
must  put  up  the  buildings  ? — Yes ;  I  thought  it  a  hard 
thing  to  be  obliged  to  put  those  buildings  into  excellent 
repair. 

Sir  J.  Tbollopb.]  Did  you  see  the  lease  ? — Between 
the  late  incumbent  and  the  tenant ;  he  was  bound  to 
the  incumbent,  not  to  the  college ;  the  clergyman 
who  died  happened  to  be  insolvent,  and  they  looked  to 
the  tenant. 

Mr.  Hbnlet.]  Then,  taking  the  lease,  he  might  have 
guarded  against  a  contingency  of  that  sort  if  he  had  been 
a  pradent  man  ? — He  depended  upon  the  life  of  the 
clergyman. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  He  ran  the  risk  of  that  life  ?— • 
Yes. 

Then  was  it  in  the  conditions  that  he  should  put  up 
such  buildings  ? — Not  at  all. 

He  did  it  then  for  his  own  convenience  ? — ^Yes. 

And  he  took  the  chance  of  the  death  of  the  incumbent^? 
—Yes. 

Was  that  a  hardship  then  ? — Yes  I  think  it  was ;  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  when  I  think  he  ought  to  have  been 
paid  for  a  certain  portion  of  those  buildings,  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  for  by  the  next  occupier  or  the 
incumbent. 

Mr.  Henlbt.]  Do  you  know  the  rent  he  paid? — 
About  12s.  an  acre. 

Was  that  a  full  rent  ?— Yes,  the  land  was  wretchedly 
out  of  condition. 

It  was  a  fair  times  rent  ?-^Ye8. 

Whut  is  tbe  practice  in  that  part  of  England  about  agri- 
cultural fixtures,  such  as  threshing  machines  ? — ^They  do 
not  take  farms  with  machines,  or  they  come  to  an  agree- 
ment about  them. 

There  is  no  difficulty  made  about  tbe  removing  fixtures 
of  that  sort  ? — No ;  they  are  generally  portable  machines. 

Buildings  put  up  for  horses  to  work  in  ;  whom  do  they 
belong  to  ? — ^The  landlord. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  custom  there  is  in  trade,  that 
buildings  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  trade  may  be  removed 
by  the  tenant  ?— -No. 

In  year  judgment,  would  it  be  fair  to  put  faimen  upon 
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the  same  conditionf  ai  tradesmen  are  put  ia  that  particu- 
lar?—Yes. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it  ?— No;  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  and  very  fair. 

In  your  judgment,  if  a  landlord,  having  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land,  and  the  tenant  are  both  willing  to  make  an 
agreement  to  give  a  proper  security  to  the  tenant  for  his 
outlay,  could  they  do  all  that  is  requisite  ? — Yes ;  I  do 
not  see  why  a  bargain  could  not  be  made  by  the  landlord 
and  tenant  for  their  mutual  interest. 

Would  it  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  give  the 
owners  of  settled  estates  power  to  make  the  same  agree- 
ments beyond  their  lives  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  have  seen 
the  evil  of  their  not  being  able  to  do  it. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  it  were  done  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  occupy  a  parsonage  farm,  and  I 
should  like  my  landlord  to  give  me  a  lease ;  but  he  has 
not  the  power. 

What  period  do  you  think  oil-cake  should  be  paid 
for  ? — With  regard  to  oil-cake  given  to  the  cattle,  the 
cattle  derive  a  great  advantage  from  the  oil-cake ;  in  the 
first  place,  in  making  beef,  and  of  the  price.  As  to  the 
proportion,  I  should  say  two-thirds  of  it  ought  to  go  to 
the  beast  that  eats  it. 

And  one-third  to  be  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  if 
the  manure  is  left  ? — Yes. 

How  long  should  you  put  bone-dost  at  ? — Longer 
than  that ;  I  have  seen  the  benefit  of  bone-dust  seven 
years  sfter.  I  have  never  valued  it  at  more  than  four 
years. 

You  divide  it  into  four  equal  portions  ? — Yes,  into 
four  equal  portions ;  and  for  guano  not  so  long. 

And  for  guano  how  long  ? — Not  above  two  years ;  we 
get  it  out  directly  almost. 

In  your  judgment,  in  the  event  of  a  person  having  ten- 
ant-right, when  he  quits  a  farm  should  any  notice  be 
taken  of  dilapidations  ? — Certainly ;  and  if  he  has  fanned 
badly,  I  think  he  ought  to  pay  for  it ;  if  be  has  negkcted 
the  land  he  ought  to  pay  for  that. 

That  should  be  set  off  against  any  claim  he  might  have 
for  other  things  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  think  so. 

In  your  judgment,  as  a  valuer,  have  you  seen  any  fkrms 
given  up  in  a  bad  condition  ?*-!  have ;  and  in  some  ui- 
stances  the  tenant  has  been  obliged  to  pay,  and  in  others 
the  landlord  has  been  indulgent,  and  has  let  him  off. 

Mr.  Nbwdboate.]  WiSi  respect  to  these  five  fields 
that  you  say  have  increased  in  value  so  much,  you  were  at 
some  expense  to  bring  them  into  that  state,  were  you  not  ? 
-^Tbe  expense  was  very  trifling. 

You  say  in  eight  years  they  produced  four  crops  of 
wheat  ? — Yes,  and  seven  green  crops. 

Were  you  not  repaid  for  the  expense  upon  them  after  the 
second  crop  of  wheat  ? — Yes,  I  reckon  I  was  paid  the 
first  year  for  all  the  expenses. 

Then,  if  you  had  been  holding  that  land  as  a  tenant, 
you  would  have  been  amplv  repaid,  and  any  compen- 
sation you  wonld  have  received  for  the  expenditure 
would  have  been  a  bonus  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  satisfied 
with  that ;  but  I  drained  It  first;  that  is  a  permanent 
improvement. 

At  the  same  time  you  say,  that  after  the  first  year, 
and,  at  all  events,  after  the  second  year,  you  were  paid 
the  whole  of  the  expense? — Yes,  the  expense  was 
nothing  hardly. 

Then,  supposing  that  you  held  that  land  of  another 
person,  and  had  made  the  outlay,  and  had  been  repaid 
In  two  years,  would  you  have  had  any  elaira,  injustice, 
for  forther  compensation  if  you  had  glveq  the  land 
up  l^fio,  certainly  not ;  I  should  not  claim  ooropen- 
sation  in  that  case;  the  landlords  are  very  particular 
about  that ;  we  hive  generally  in  our  leases  a  forrdture 
of  £50  an  acre  if  we  break  it  up ;  that  is  what  I  com- 
plain ai. 


Would  not  it  be  fair  that  an  increased  rent  should 
be  chorgcd  upon  brokcn-up  land? — ^Yes,  certainly; 
at  least  10  per  cent,  more  rent  the  landlord  ought  to 
have. 

Would  you  take  any  part  of  that  Increosed  rent  as 
compensation  after  you  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
your  improvements,  and  received  back  your  capital  and 
return  for  your  outlay  ;  should  you  advocate  a  law  like 
that?— No. 

Then  after  two  years,  in  that  case,  the  tenant  would 
be  repaid  his  money  ?— Yes,  the  outlay  is  not  greater 
than  common  cultivation ;  I  contend  it  is  cheaper. 

You  drained  that  land?— Except  the  drainage;  I 
leave  the  drainage  out ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  for ;  but 
for  the  simple  conversion  of  the  land  from  pasture  to 
arable,  nothing  ought  to  be  paid. 

You  drained  this  land,  you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  you  say  you  were 
fully  compensated? — ^Yes. 

For  drainage  ?— Not  for  drainage. 

How  long  did  it  take  then  to  compensate  for  the 
whole  expense  ? — I  think  I  bad  it  all  out  of  tli^  first 
crop  of  wheat. 

Drainage  and  all? — No. 

How  long  was  it  before  you  were  compensated  for 
drainage  ? — I  should  consider  I  was  paid  for  drainage 
and  all  now,  if  I  were  to  rent  the  farm. 

After  how  long? — It  has  been  eight  years  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Would  you  not  have  been  repaid  the  expenditure  of 
drainage  by  the  rapid  succession  of  four  erops  in  less 
than  eight  years  ?— Yes ;  but  the  green  crops  are  some 
expense ;  that  must  be  taken  out. 

The  question  refers  to  the  four  crops?— It  takes  two 
years  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat;  the  green  crops  are  ex- 
pensive crops  to  grow. 

But  you  had  four  crops  of  wheat  in  the  eight  years? 
—Yes. 

The  land  would  not  have  produced  those  crops  till 
you  drained  it  ? — No. 

Do  you  think  that  those  four  crops  of  wheat  did  re- 
pay the  expense  of  drainage  ?— I  would  not  say  exactly 
four,  or  three,  or  seven;  I  cannot  tell ;  my  crops  hap- 
pened to  be  very  good,  and  they  did  repay  it. 

The  four  crops  then  did  repay  it  ?— Yes. 

Would  it  require  the  value  of  four  crops  of  wheat  to 
repay  you  the  drainage? — ^o,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would ;  but  we  got  the  four  good  crops. 

Would  not  two  crops  pay  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
would. 

Then  finom  what  you  say  it  appears  that  the  whole 
expense  of  drainage  in  such  a  case  as  you  spoke  of 
would  be  repaid  by  two  good  crops  of  wheat  ?~Yei,  I 
drained  it  in  a  peculiar  way ;  it  was  very  strong  clsy, 
and  came  up  to  the  surface.  I  dug  a  cUy  pit,  and  burut 
200  load  in  a  heap  with  aniaU  coals.  I  bad  the  draioB 
dug  out :  it  was  ridged,  and  I  put  a  drain  in  every 
furrow,  and  dug  out  to  that,  and  got  some  small  one- 
horse  carts  and  filled  it  in. 

What  is  the  expense  per  acre  of  that  kind  of  dralo. 
age  ? — That  would  depend  upon  circumstances,  where 
there  ought  to  he  a  drain  up  every  furrow- 

What  was  the  expense  per  acre  you  tried  ?— I  cannot 
say. 

Sir  J.  Trollopb.]  Did  you  put  in  a  pipe?— No, 
merely  filled  it  in,  in  the  way  I  have  said. 

Did  you  not  thraw  your  ridges  down  ?— It  lias  never 
been  horse-ploughed  yet. 

You  do  not  want  to  remove  the  surface  soil  to  the 
top?— No. 

You  purchased  this  land  ? — ^Yes. 

Supposing  yourself  to  be  a  tenant  of  a  quantity  ofUiis 
poor  graaa  kad,  do  you  titink  the  law  ought  to  entitle 
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yov  toliraik  it  »p  wifcliout  the  landlord't  cooMnt  ?^It 
would  be  a  strong  measurey  but  I  say  it  woald  be  a  very 
gfetti«dir«at«gc  to  tlie  landlord,  tbc  tenant,  and  tlic 
community. 

Would  tim  landlord  be,  in  bucU  cases,  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  his  land  was  not  deteriorated?— Yes;  if  be 
laid  a  proper  restriction  upon  the  cuIllTation. 

Voii  would  not  allow  a  timant,  if  yftu  were  a  landlord 
or  iHfent»  ta  break  np  pasture  lands  without  sp^ial 
agreamaat  T^— Xo. 

You  %oi|l4  sot  allow  him  to  do  it  without  consent  ? 
—No. 

Your  first  po^itioa  was,  that  a  tenant  onght  to  ha?e 
liberty  to  break  it  up  1 — ^Yes. 

Is  not  it  necessary  to  get  the  landlord's  consent?— 
Yea. 

Who  should  put  up  tho  buildings  if  there  were  1  fiOO 
aorctf  of  poor  grass  land,  and  you  should  have  power  to 
take  Umt  land  and  break  it  up ;  it  would  require  dif- 
ferent bifildings?— Yes. 

Who  is  to  put  those  buildings  up  7— If  you  would  give 
loe  a  lease  of  21  years  I  would  put  them  up. 

Wouhl  that  be  a  hardship  at  the  end  not  to  be  re- 
paid 7- Ko, 

And  you  would  be  bound  to  hand  them  over  in  a  good 
atata  of  repair  ?•«— Yes. 

Would  not  the  actual  fee-simple  of  the  estate  be  ae- 
tualiy  deteriorated  in  many  eases  if  it  was  left  to  the 
tenants  to  do  as  they  pleased  ?— Yes,  if  they  cultivated 
it  as  they  liked. 

Yours  is  not  g  very  highly  cultivated  district  ?— Yes, 
it  if  improving. 

Wopld  It  be  •afe  for  the  legislature  to  make  a  provi- 
sion to  interfere  witli  the  Kencral  arrangements  between 
landkfda  and  tenimta  ?--^I  eannot  say  as  to  that ;  but 
it  is  40  advantageous  a  thing  that  I  cannot  see  any  harm 
in  it  undar  pro|)er  restrietions. 

Will  yon  state  the  course  of  your  own  cultivation; 
do  you  turn  the  sod  first  with  a  breast-plough? — Yes* 

Do  you  bom  that  sod  ?^Yes. 

And  spread  the  ashes  on  the  soil  ?  —Yes ;  then  breast 
plough  it  again,  and  plant  the  turnips,  if  I  can  get  it  up 
early  enough. 

Is  this  land  sufficiently  dry  to  enable  yon  to  eat 
those  turnips  off  ?— Yes. 

With  sheep  ? — Yes;  the  land  tliatis  breast-ploughed 
is  qoTer  too  dry  nor  too  wet. 

What  ii  the  cost  of  turning  the  turf,  per  acre?— The 
first  I  gave  lis.  an  acre. 

And  then  the  second  breast-plough  .'—Six  shillings. 

Then  you  do  it  for  20b.  an  acre  ? — ^Yes. 

Does  that  include  the  heaping  and  spreading? — 
Yes. 

You  take  a  very  thin  skin  off  the  land  ?— Yes. 

What  amount  of  ashes  per  acre  do  you  put  on?  — 
Tbat  depends  upon  the  turf;  if  it  is  good  turf  it  will 
produce  more  thau  a  middling  turf. 

You  then  take,  after  the  turnips,  and  sow  it  with 
wheat?— Yes;  and  I  sow  Italian  rye-grass  among  the 
wheat  the  next  spring,  and  mow  it  for  bay ,  breast  plough, 
and  bum  the  stubbs  and  plant  turnips ;  then  comes 
wheat  again. 

That  is,  the  year  when  you  take  two  green  crops  ?— 
Yes ;  it  comes  wheat  every  alternate  year. 

How  long  will  it  stand  that  rotation  ? — As  long  as  I 
can  get  five  quarters  to  the  acre  it  shall  stand. 

What  manure  do  yon  put  in  ? — None }  I  fold  and  eat 
the  turnips  off;  I  mow  the  rye-grass;  the  sheep  eat 
lUl  that  ia  grown  upon  it,  and  com  with  the  Uimips. 

Yon  fold  the  turnips? — ^Yes. 
That  is  sufllcicnt  manure  ?^-Ye8,  with  eora. 
And  then  you  have  four  crops  of  wheat  ?— -Yes. 
Is  the  fourth  crop  as  good  as  the  first? — Yes. 


The  first  crop  may  perlui()s  be  affile ti  d  by  lite  wirc- 
worm  ?  — I  get  it  to  do  very  well  even  at  lirsr. 

Aud  the  fonrlh  rotution  is  as  ^oodas  tliC  ilist?— Yes. 

Do  >ou  intend  to  go  on  witli  that? — Yea. 

In  fact  without  expense  ? — I  may  give  it  a  few  bushels 
of  bone  dust. 

You  say  that  land  was  worth  15s.  before  its  conver- 
sion ;  what  would  yoii  value  it  now  at? — Forty  shil- 
lings an  acre:  there  is  no  land  producing  so  much 
money. 

CaiiuMAN.]  How  do  you  manage  about  couch? — 
There  is  never  any  couch  in  old  turf,  and  I  take  care  to 
get  none  in  ;  nothing  keeps  it  so  clean  as  the  breast 
plough.  If  I  had  a  bit  of  foul  land  that  Itad  been  cul- 
tlvated  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  I  should  clean 
it  with  the  breaat  plough  first,  and  then  fetoh  up  the 
deeper  soil. 

Do  you  only  give  it  one  breast  plough  after  turnips  ? 
—Sometimes  two ;  we  breast  plough  it  after  the  tur- 
nips in  March ;  it  sometimes  gets  trodden  down  ;  that 
is  done  at  4s.  6d.  an  acre. 

That  is  Os.  an  acre  to  prepare  it  for  wheat  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  get  a  sufficient  depth  of  mould  ? — ^Yes,  I 
dibble  it. 

Do  you  get  mould  enough  to  drill? — Yes. 

Mr.  Koon Y.]  What  do  the  men  earn  ?— One  shil- 
ling  and  sixpence  or  2s.  if  they  have  a  full  day;  they 
do  it  very  fast. 

Would  tenants,  unless  under  special  agreement,  be 
liable  for  dilapidations  of  buildings? — Not  unless 
under  special  agreements,  if  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
lease. 

The  person  who  had  to  suffer  under  those  hardships 
spoke  of  Just  now,  in  fact,  merely  took  off  the  liabilities 
of  the  life  tenant  ?~Yes. 

You  would  not  ask  for  protection  to  the  tenant  gene- 
rally, merely  upon  that  case  ? — No. 

CHAiaHAN.]  You  say  that  there  14  a  general  wish 
amongst  farmers  for  protection  for  the  outlay  of  their 
capital  ? — Yes,  certainly  there  is. 

You  also  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  in-coming  tenant .'— *Yes ;  it  is  much  better  for  a 
mau  to  have  to  pay  for  an  improvement  than  have  to 
wait  to  make  it  himself;  then  the  land  is  fit  to  go  to 
work  upon. 

In  your  opinion,  the  tenant  would  lose  more  money 
than  he  would  have  to  pay,  If  be  were  to  have  very  poor 
crops  whilst  he  was  getting  the  land  into  condition  ? — 
Yes,  he  would  have  to  make  an  outlay  in  cither  case ; 
but  in  the  one  case  the  land  would  be  ready  to  bear  the 
crop. 

Mr.  Hbnlst.]  Have  you  considered  who  the  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  by  ?— >The  in-coming  tenant. 

In  your  Judgment,  the  remedy  should  be  against  the 
in-coming  tenant? — Yes ;  only  for  manure. 

Supposing  land  not  taken,  against  whom  would  you 
go  then?— The  landlord ;  he  has  tiie  benefit  of  it  in  his 
land. 

Supposing  the  landlord  in  not  to  be  found,  what 
would  you  go  against  then? — If  there  is  no  one  to  ba 
found,  I  could  not  tell  where  to  go. 

Chairman.]  Could  you  not  find  the  land  ?-«No ;  I 
would  not  imve  a  lien  upon  it. 

Have  you  considered  the  question,  where  the  land- 
lords or  tenants  are  not  to  be  got  at,  whether  you 
would  give  a  remedy  against  the  land  ?*^I  do  not  see 
who  you  could  go  to,  if  there  was  neither  landlord  nor 
tenant. 


Evidence  ^f  fAr,  John  Hououton. 
Chairman.]  You  arc  a  land  agent  and  also  an  oc- 
cupier of  land,  residing  near  Bunnln^-ltill;  In  Berk- 
shire ?-^I  am. 
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What  extent  of  Jand  do  you  occupy  yourself  P-^.OOO 
acres. 

In  what  parts  of  England  ? — In  Sussex,  in  Berk- 
shire, in  Middlesex,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  Surrey, 
and  In  Suffolk. 

Have  you  much  improved  the  land  you  occupy  in 
Berkshire  ? — ^Yes,  very  much . 

In  what  state  was  it  when  you  first  took  to  it? — I 
farm  in  Berkshire  one  farm  of  my  own,  which  I  bought 
freehold  property,  which  was  part  of  Bagshot  Heath  ; 
that  was  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  have  expended  very 
large  sums  of  money  upon  it,  and  now  I  have  made 
part  of  it  bring  good  crops.  Upon  another  farm  I  have 
in  Berkshire,  which  is  leasehold  property  under  the 
college,  which  I  have  a  beneficial  interest  in,  there  I 
pay  a  fine  every  seven  years,  and  a  very  small  reserve 
rent ;  that  was  aUo  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  nearly  so, 
when  I  took  to  it  in  the  year  1830.  What  I  complain 
of,  and  what  I  most  certainly  wish  to  call  the  attention 
or  the  committee  to,  is  this— the  very  great  hardship  we 
labour  under,  after  going  through  that  time ;  when  our 
fine  comes  round  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  a  very 
great  increase  is  put  upon  our  improvements ;  with  re- 
gard to  fines  I  have  known  a  very  great  increase  put 
upon  them,  and  I  think  it  a  very  hard  case,  because 
every  shilling  of  the  improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  tenant.  It  is  one  oFthe  greatest  impediments  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  that  the  whole  of  the  col- 
lege property  and  church  leases  are  let  out  for  a  term 
of  years  on  paying  a  fine  every  seven  years.  If  you 
happen  to  break  up  your  waste  lands,  or  build  a  new 
house  and  premises,  and  lay  out  a  large  sum  in  making 
it  a  fit  residence  to  live  in,  they  come  round  at  the  end 
of  the  seven  years,  and  make  you  pay  an  increase  upon 
your  own  capital  expendcif.  That  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  improvements  of  land,  they  not  having  con- 
tributed one  shilling  towards  those  improvements ;  you 
have  the  beneficial  interest,  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
pay  them  what  they  think  proper  to  ask  they  will  not 
renew,  and  at  the  end  of  14  years  more  you  have  to 
give  up  the  whole  concern.  I  think  that  if  any 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  some  definite  plan  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  average  of  the  last  three  fines ;  if  it  could  be  made 
satisfactory,  so  that  the  fine  shall  not  exceed  tlie 
average  of  the  last  three  fines,  then  it  would  give  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  Now,  for 
instance,  I  know  a  place  very  well  where  it  is  dean 
and  chapter  property ;  the  parties  who  are  the  lessees 
would  be  glad  to  build  better  residences,  but  they 
cannot  d»  so  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure. 
If  they  put  up  a  new  house,  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  the  surveyor  would  come  round,  and  he  would 
say,  "  Yes,  when  I  was  here  last  time  it  was  an  old 
tumble-down  house,  but  I  see  put  up  a  new  one; 
we  must  have:^  or  2^  years  according  to  what  wo  now 
find." 

Sir  J.  TaoLLOPB.]  Is  that  invariable  with  all  college 
and  all  church  property  ?— Yes,  with  all  college  and  all 
church  property.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  all  increase 
the  fines,  but  if  you  look  back  you  will  always  find 
that  the  increase  is  very  considerable,  some  are  very 
liberal. 

Is  not  it  the  fact  that  you  can  generally  tell  church 
property  by  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  ?— Yes ; 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  it.  As  to  the  land,  they 
do  not  make  the  most  of  that ;  and  as  to  the  buildings, 
the  tenant  says,  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  improve 
those  buildings,  but  the  time  for  my  fine  is  coming 
round,  and  if  I  do  improve  the  buildings  my  fine  will 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  property  is  improved." 


It  is  proverbial  that  is  the  case ;  I  found  my  place  In  the 
most  ruinous  state. 

You  say  in  Berkshire  you  have  a  freehold  property  of 
your  own  ? — Why  build  on  a  leasehold  farm. 

Why  did  you  build  the  residence  upon  the  leasehold  ? 
— I  bought  my  leasehold  first,  and  then  I  bought  my 
freehold. 

Chairman.]  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  is  the 
ordinary  mode  of  giving  up  farms  from  the  out-f(oing 
to  the  in-coming  tenant  in  Berkshire ;  is  it  much  the 
same  as  In  Buckinghamshire? — No ;  there  are  no  two 
counties  the  same. 

Mr.  Newdb«atb.]  You  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
liability  to  the  increase  of  the  fine  when  yon  took  this 
leasehold  property  ? — Yes ;  I  am  now  speaking  gene- 
rally;  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  clogs,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  owners  of  property  theinaelves, 
but  to  the  lessees,  because  the  church  would  be  very 
glad  themselves  to  do  it ;  they  say,  ''  If  we  had  the 
power,  we  would  give  you  a  better  tenure.''  But  there 
Is  another  consideration,  they  are  a  moveable  body. 
For  instance,  the  man  who  at  the  end  of  one  aevcn 
years  is  in  possession  of  the  fund  arising  from  those 
fines  moves  off,  and  somebody  else  comes,  and  he  nys 
<<  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that." 

The  disadvantage  you  are  pointing  out  is  the  disad- 
vantage of  leasing  property  on  the  terms  that  the  church 
and  colleges  now  let  their  land  ? — I  think  that  the  plan 
of  church  leases  should  be  put  upon  a  different  footing 
altogether. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  Yon  want  a  power  of  redemp- 
tion ? — Either  a  power  of  redemption,  or  that  the  fine 
should  be  npon  the  average  of  a  certain  number  of 
fines  previously  paid. 

Making  it  a  fixed  payment  ?— I  would  have  it  done 
as  it  is  done  in  Ireland;  it  is  done  in  Ireland,  and  It 
works  very  well  indeed.  I  am  connected  with  Ire- 
land, and  I  have  seen  the  working  under  the  Eccleaiaa- 
tical  Bill. 

Chaibican.]  What  is  the  usual  time  of  entry  upon 
land  In  your  part  of  Berkshire  ?— I  take  the  two  coon- 
ties  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire;  a  portion  of  my  land  is 
in  Surrey,  and  a  portion  is  in  Berkshire. 

What  then  is  the  period  of  entry  at  your  end  of  Berk- 
shire ? — Michaelmas. 

What  has  the  in-coming  tenant  to  pay  for  ? — If  I 
left  my  farm  In  Surrey  I  should  be  entitled  to  be  paid 
fur  clover  lays,  but  I  should  not  be  in  Berkshire. 
Now,  for  instance,  I  should  be  entitled  hi  Surrey  to 
be  paid  for  my  half  dressing,  but  I  should  not  be  in 
Berkshire. 

In  Berkshire  you  arc  paid  only  for  acts  of  hus- 
bandry ? — ^Yes,  I  am  paid  only  for  acts  of  husbandry. 

To  whom  does  the  manure  belong  ? — ^To  the  landlord. 

Are  you  entitled,  as  an  out-going  tenant,  to  com- 
pensation for  any  kind  of  improvements  t— No,  I  am 
not,  except  under  special  agreement. 

Are  those  special  agreements  common? — No,  they 
are  not. 

The  out-going  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
any  drainage  in  Berkshire  ?— No. 

Is  there  much  room  for  that  in  your  part  of  Berk- 
shire ?— -Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  district  called  the  Forest  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

Extending  from  about  Windsor  to  Reading,  nearly  ? 
—Yes. 

Does  a  considerable  portion  of  that  district  require 
drainage? — ^Very  much. 

Are  the  crops  very  deficient,  compared  with  what 
they  would  be  if  the  land  were  well  drained  .>«— Yes,  I 
think  so. 
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Ts  there  not  another  mode  of  durable  improTement 
by  chalking  in  that  district  ?— Yes. 

If  the  clialk  brought  from  a  considerable  distance 
there  ? — I  fetch  mine  10  or  12  miles. 

Is  there  any  compensation  awarded  to  the  ont-going 
tcnnnt  for  that  ? — No. 

Do  yen  know  the  expense  per  acre? — I  consider 
that  my  chalking  costs  me  £4  per  acre,  and  from  that 
to  £5. 

Including  that  expensive  hauling  ? — Yes. 

In  a  great  part  of  the  forest  they  are  obliged  to  go  a 
creat  distance  for  chalk,  are  they  not? — I  am  speak- 
in;;  of  sand  land ;  if  I  was  chalking  what  is  termed  the 
flay  land  of  the  forest,  it  would  come  to  more,  because 
s  greater  quantity  of  chalk  would  be  required. 

I§  that  operation  very  beneficial  both  on  the  sand 
and  clay  land  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  Impossible  to  farm  without 
ynu  chalk  or  lime  it;  you  can  grow  nothing  without 
that. 

If  ail  this  cold  clay  land  in  tlic  forest  were  drained 
in-l  chalked,  in  your  opinion  would  there  be  a  very 
great  increase  of  production  ? — Very  great. 

Do  yon  think  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  can,  as  a 
prudent  man  of  business,  incur  that  risk  himself  with- 
out compensation  ? — Certainly  not. 

Do  yon  think  the  landlords  generally  have  thu  means 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets  ?~I  should  sup- 
pose that  Boone  could  do  it,  and  some  could  not.  I 
will  teli  you  presently  of  a  plan  that  I  was  going  to 
•ut^g«!St,  showing  the  way  in  which  I  think  the  diffi- 
caity  is  to  be  got  over ;  I  have  turned  my  attention 
▼ery  much  to  this  subject  for  these  last  few  years, 
both  as  a  land  agent,  as  a  land  owner,  and  as  a  land 
oeenpier. 

In  Surrey,  what  Is  the  custom  between  the  out-going 
andin-comlng  tenants? — As  to  the  custom  there,  I 
thoald  say  that  Surrey  is  the  most  expensive  county  in 
England ;  I  do  not  think  any  out-going  tenant  could 
complaui  of  Surrey ;  he  is  paid  for  his  dressing,  and 
half.dresslng,  and  clover  lay :  the  custom  of  Surrey,  as 
it  if,  IS  a  very  ezi)ensive  county  indeed  for  a  man  to 
take  a  farm  Id. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Buckinghamshire  ? — Very 
well. 

Are  the  customs  there  different  from  those  of  Berk- 
shire?— No;  they  are  very  similar. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  those  customs  that  it  occurs 
to  you  to  mention? — No,  there  is  no  difference  that  I 
know  of  in  that  respect,  between  Berkshire  and  Buck- 
ioghamshirc. 

In  what  part  of  Buckinghamshire  do  you  hold  land  ? 
—Near  Aylesbury. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  chalk  district  of  Bucking- 
hamshire would  be  much  benefited  hy  the  application 
of  chalk  to  the  surface  soli  ? — No,  I  do  not  tliink  the 
chalk  district  would ;  the  clay  district  would  ;  where 
the  chalk  Is  near  the  surface  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  any  benefit  to  that,  but  there  are  lands  in  Hamp- 
shire I  know,  and  some  parts  of  Berkshire,  where  the 
ehalk  is  lower  down,  and  the  clay  rests  upon  the 
cballc ;  there  the  best  management  von  can  adopt  is  to 
chalk  it. 

Qenerally  speaking,  you  mean  there  is  chalk  enough 
in  the  soil  of  the  Buckinghamshire  chalk  hills  ?—Yes ; 
OD  what  I  should  call  the  chalk  hills,  takhig  the  district 
shout  Wycombe. 

Going  north  of  the  chalk  hills  you  get  to  heavy  land  ? 
—Yes,  there  it  wants  chalking. 

Does  it  also  want  drainage  ? — ^Yes,  very  badly  on  the 
heavy  lands. 

Do  you  believe  that  if  facility  were  given  te  tenants 
to  carry  out  those  improvements  a  considerable  increase 
of  employment  ol  labourers  would  be  the  consequence  ? 


— No  doubt  of  it,  and  I  think  it  an  extremely  hard 
case  that  a  tenant  should  not  be  allowed  the  same  ad* 
vaiitages  as  the  tradespeople;  if  a  tradesman  puts  up 
a  building,  it  is  his  own  property ;  if  a  farmer  puts  up 
a  bam  or  stable  In  order  to  carry  on  his  trade,  it  must 
be  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  and  we  have  no 
claim  upon  it  at  all ;  it  is  a  very  hard  case. 

Have  you  any  other  point  to  mention  ?— I  will  go 
Into  that  question  to  which  I  just  now  referred.  In 
Sussex  you  have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with 
as  those  I  have  been  explaining  in  other  counties ;  but 
In  Lincolnshire  you  get  allowances  where  t  am  con- 
nected a  great  deal ;  in  Lincolnshire  the  tenants  get 
allowances  for  their  improvements.  What  I  was  going 
to  suggest  was  this :  first  of  all  I  will  take  the  case  of 
church  property,  where  the  tenant  takes  a  rectory 
farm ;  the  difficulty  that  the  clergyman  has  there  is, 
that  he  cannot  give  a  lease,  and  you  find  that  the 
buildings  of  the  rector  are  generally  in  a  very  dilapida- 
ted state.  There  ought  to  be  some  power  given  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish  ;  he  can  do  it  once  after  an  Inclo- 
sure;  that  is,  he  has  the  power  of  leasing  for  21  years, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  That  ought  to  be 
carried  on,  not  only  for  the  first  time  after  an  inclosure, 
but  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way  for  ever, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  clergyman ;  I  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent man,  but  he  is  taken  off  suddenly  by  death,  and 
the  tenant  has  no  power  whatever.  As  soon  as  the 
breath  is  out  of  his  body,  whatever  may  happen,  In 
comes  the  next  Incumbent;  and  the  whole  of  the 
tenancy  being  put  an  end  to,  he  comes  in  the  next  day, 
and  takes  possession  of  that  land ;  there  is  no  time 
i^iven,  whatever  the  tenant  may  have  done  upon  the 
land ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  incumbent's 
body  the  next  incumbent  comes  aud  takes  possession 
of  that  land,  and  with  that  land  he  takes  the  possession 
of  all  the  Improvements  the  tenant  may  have  made.  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  hard  case ;  and  I  have  had 
cases  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  that  I  have  felt 
very  much.  A  tenant  has  said,  "  I  had  no  idea  our 
rector  would  have  died  so  suddenly,  and  I  am  now 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  next  man."  I  know  a 
case  at  this  moment  where  a  man  has  improved  his 
farm,  tlic  rector  is  Just  dead,  and  there  is  a  new  incum- 
bent appointed ;  and  the  increase  in  the  rentis  between 
30  and  40  per  cent. 

Sir  J.  Trollope.]  What  remedy  would  you  point 
out  ? — I  would  recommend  that  the  incumbent  should 
have  the  power  of  leasing,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  for  21  years,  the  same  as  under  an  inclosure. 

In  that  case  would  you  permit  the  fine  being  taken 
as  in  the  case  of  colleges? — No. 

You  have  stated,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  county 
of  Surrey,  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  one  to  make  an 
entry  upon  ? — Yes. 

From  the  extent  of  the  valuation  ? — They  have  to 
pay  for  the  clover  lay;  I  have  known  60s.  an  acre 
charged. 

Upon  what  principle  is  that  clover  lay  valued?— >They 
consider  a  clover  lay  a  preparation  for  wheat. 

Do  they  pay  the  year's  rent  of  the  land  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  seeds  and  labour  ? — No ;  it  is  what 
they  call  the  clover  lay,  and  it  is  valued ;  they  call  It 
the  preparation  of  the  wheat. 

In  fact,  all  manures  are  allowed  for  then?— Yea. 

Upon  what  principle  is  oil-cake  allowed  for?*-I  do 
not  think  oil-cake  would  apply  to  that, county;  it  is 
pnneii>ally  London  manure. 

Is  that  calculated  by  the  number  of  tons  or  loads 
brought  down? — They  calculate  it  according  to  that. 

Have  you  found,  in  your  experience  as  a  land  agent 
and  occupier  in  that  county,  that  that  haa  encumbered 
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the  tenant  and  made  bim  short  of  capital  for  cul    - 
tion,  having  to  pay  so  largely  on  entry  ?  —  I  have  heard 
that. 

Have  you  heard  that  it  cripples  the  means  of  the  in- 
coming tenant  paying  so  largely  for  the  entry? — Yes. 

Is  that  sum  of  money  invariably  paid  from  tenant  to 
tenant,  or  docs  the  landlord  become  responsible  in  any 
way  ? — No,  it  is  from  tenant  to  tenant. 

Docs  it  tend  to  deteriorate  the  value  of  land;  for 
instance,  does  this  heavy  tenant-right  cause  tlic  laud  to 
be  let  lower ;  Yes ;  there  arc  not  so  many  people  who 
can  take  them. 

No  act  of  parliament  is  required  there? — It  is  t^e 
custom  they  have. 

In  the  other  four  counties,  Sussex,  Berks,  Middle- 
sex, and  I3ucks,  are  there  not  various  customs  existing? 
-^Yes,  various. 

And  some  places  are  very  much  inferior  to  others  in 
point  of  allowance  ? — Y'es,  Middlesex. 

Is  it  there  unsatisfactory  to  the  tenants  ?— I  should 
■ay  they  are. 

In  Middlesex,  what  is  the  tenant-right  ?— The  pro- 
duce is  generally  sold  to  the  Ix>ndon  market,  and 
therefore  the  general  rule  is  to  bring  a  load  of  dung 
back  for  a  load  of  straw. 

Suppose  a  tenant  was  going  to  leave,  does  not  be 
sometimes  sell  his  produce  in  London  and  omit  to  bring 
back  the  dung. — Yes. 

Are  they  leaseholders  or  tenants-at-wUl? — Both. 

Those  that  are  tenants-at-will,  4o  ihey  hold  under 
agreement  ? — Yes. 

And  that  is  a  portion  of  the  agreement  ? — Sometimes 
1(  is,  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  the 
legislature  framing  any  compulsory  enactments  to  le- 
Gralise  all  those  very  great  varieties  of  tenant  right? — 
Yes,  I  see  great  difficulties  io  it,  but  I  think  there  are 
very  hard  cases.  I  will  name  one  now,  of  a  man  who 
three  years  ago  took  a  large  farm  under  a  certain  no- 
bleman who,  up  to  a  certain  period,  stood  exceedingly 
high  as  a  landlord ;  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  not  only 
him,  but  iu  a  number  of  other  instances,  are  so 
situated;  those  estates  are  to  be  sold,  and  that  tenant 
came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said,  ''Now,  what  a  pretty 
state  I  am  in ;  I  took  this  farm  of  mine  only  three 
years  ago ;  I  have  laid  out  half  my  capital  upon  It ;  I 
knew  that  I  had  such  a  good  landlord,  and  now  tliese 
estates  are  coming  into  the  market,  and  I  shall  lose 
the  whole  of  it."  That  is  a  h»rd  case.  And  I  could 
point  out  to  the  committee  many  other  cases  similarly 
situated ;  and  I  think,  for  instance,  where  a  man  has 
only  a  life  interest  in  the  estate,  such  a  condition  of 
things  ought  to  be  provided  f(»r.  For  myself  (  tell  the 
committee,  very  candidly,  I  farm  very  largely,  but  I 
never  farm  without  leases ;  I  might  as  well  expect  to 
fly  without  wings  as  to  farm  without  lease.  I  have  all 
the  land  I  occupy  under  long  leases,  and  therefore  1 
take  care,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  individually  myself, 
that  I  have  security  for  all  the  improvements  I  make. 
But  I  have  had  those  cases  under  my  notice,  and  I  do 
not  know  when  I  ever  felt  more,  for  that  man  had  been 
the  great  stay  of  the  parish  in  employing  the  whole  of 
the  labourers  io  draining,  ditching,  and  fencing,  and 
now  that  estate  is  in  the  market,  and  he  cannot  recover 
one  shilling. 

It  is  not  a  certainty  that  he  will  be  dismissed  T^One 
thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  farm  looks  so  different 
to  what  it  did  when  I  saw  it  in  its  unimproved  state, 
that  whoever  is  the  purchaser  I  am  satisfied  will  think 
the  rent  too  little.  In  fact,  some  measure  must  be 
adopted  as  to  what  should  be  paid  for,  and  what  should 
Holy.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
that  whatever  the  tenant  chose  to  do  upua  the  farm 


when  be  left  that  farm  should  necessarily  be  paid  for, 
because,  whatever  improvements  be  might  call  im- 
provements, it  would  be  quite  another  qaestiou  whctlier 
another  man  might  call  them  improvements.  I  conii. 
der,  however,  that  some  measure  of  this  description 
ought  to  be  framed,  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  meet  the  difficulty.  Supposing,  for  instaneo, 
that  I  am  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  upon  a  farm,  aod 
I  want  to  carry  out  certain  improvements,  that  I  should 
be  bound  to  send  to  my  landilord  a  written  statemeot 
of  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  should  then  give  bim 
notice  that  such  and  such  fields  required  such  a  sam 
of  money  in  drainage ;  and  that  I  required  such  sad 
such  sums  for  so  and  so,  going  through  the  whole  of  the 
improvements  ;  and  then  if  he  did  not  choose  ta  malie 
those  improvements  and  charge  nie  aper-ceotage  upon 
the  rental,  I  ought  to  have  the  power  of  doing  tliem 
under  some  superintendence  which  might  be  appointed. 
I  have  thought  of  different  tribunals  that  that  should 
be  decided  by ;  for  instance,  if  I  gave  my  landlord 
notice  that  I  required  such  and  such  things  to  be  done, 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  I  have  thought,  would  be  a 
very  good  tribunal  to  sign  this  document,  stating  that 
they  should  be  done;  then  I  ought  to  have  a  lien, or 
what  I  call  a  first  charge  upon  the  land;  and  it  should 
run  it  off  gradually  year  by  year  till  the  whole  amount 
had  been  paid  to  me  again ;  that  is  one  way  in  which 
that  difficulty  might  be  met. 

Would  you  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  assenting 
or  dissenting? — Of  course  I  would. 

You  would  give  him  notice?— Yes,  I  would  giveUm 
notice. 

Would  you  give  bim  the  power  to  withhold  his  assent? 
— Yes ;  and  suppose  he  did  not,  then  this  tribunal  of 
which  I  am  speaking  should  be  allowed  to  say  whether 
it  should  be  done  or  not.  Now,  with  re»p  r*  to tlie 
breaking  up  of  grass  land  it  would  l.c  i:.i^>os4iuio  Kulfi- 
ciently  to  express  how  strongly  I  f^el  upon  the  necn- 
sity  of  having  the  iuf«>rior  grass  lands  of  this  eountjy 
broken  up ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  enactment 
to  say  they  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  broken  up ;  it  roust 
be  left  to  the  individual  interests  of  the  owners  of  that 
particular  property.  You  cannot  say  to  a  man.  You 
shall  break  this  up,  or  You  shall  sow  this  down ;  that 
is  impossible. 

You  state  that  you  farm  entirely  under  leases;  arc 
there  conditions  of  management  in  those  leaies!— 
Yes. 

Would  not  such  an  act  as  you  now  wish  to  bring  m 
supersede  all  leases,  and  break  every  lease  iu  the  king- 
dom  ? — No ;  I  think  there  should  be  some  such  tribunal 
as  that  I  speak  of;  whether  that  would  be  the  proper 
one,  or  not,  I'caunot  say. 

By  referring  to  a  tribunal  of  any  sort,  matters  be- 
tween yourself  and  your  landlord,  would  not  you  be 
taking  it  out  of  the  landlord's  power  to  give  his  assent 
or  dissent ;  would  you  not  create  a  tribunal  which  would 
decide  upon  the  expenditure  of  capital  ni>on  a  person's 
property? — You  would  create  a  tribunal  of  that 
description ;  but  still  I  hold  this  opinion,  that  yon 
may  be  acting  in  dog^in-tbe-manger  fashion,  to  make 
use  of  that  phrase ;  and  I  say,  if  he  will  not  give  his 
consent  to  make  tbo  improvement  himself,  nor  any  one 
else  make  it,  the  legislature  should  say,  *'  We  cannot 
allow  this  land  to  be  in  a  state  of  unprodnctiveuess; 
we  must  have  some  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the 
proposed  outlay  will  be  proper  or  not." 

Would  not  it  be  fair  to  extend  that  tribunal  toother 
mattara  besides  land,  as  it  regards  the  employment  of 
capital  In  any  other  business  ? — No. 

Is  it  right  to  set  up  a  tribunal  in  Judgment  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  landowner  shall  deal  with  his  pro- 
perty, and  not  extend  it  to  mercantile  affairs  as  well  ? 
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— >!  do  not  think  you  can  bring  any  basineas  into  the 
comparison  that  is  precisely  similar  to  land. 

People  might  think  that  a  timber  merchant,  or  a 
coal  merchant,  did  not  do  the  best  with  his  capital ; 
would  you  like  any  tribunal  to  interfere  with  him  ?  — 
No. 

Is  not  the  landlord  In  the  same  category  ? — Yes ;  but 
the  landlord  would  be  in  this  position  :  I  take  it  that  a 
great  many  of  the  landowners  in  Bogland  would  be  glad 
to  bare  the  improvement  made,  and  to  adopt  the  plan 
I  have  been  suggesting ;  they  would  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection if  they  had  the  power  of  giving  a  man  notice ; 
and  that  notice  has  nothing  at  idl  unreasonable  in  it, 
because,  for  instance,  I  say  you  merely  appoint  a  tri- 
bunal to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  done  or  not.  If 
you  go  and  look  io  districts  that  I  know  of,  and  which 
I  have  too  often  seen,  there  the  buildings  are  all 
tumbling  down,  and  the  land  has  no  drainage  going 
on,  and  there  is  no  improvement  in  agriculture  going 
on  there ;  and  then,  if  you  ask  the  tenant  why  that  is, 
he  taySy  **  I  am  only  tenant  from  year  to  year  ;  my 
landlord  will  not  do  anything,  and  I  cannot." 

You  say  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  most  parts 
of  England,  and  you  alluded  particularly  to  Lincoln- 
shire, where  you  sav  great  improvements  have  gone  on, 
and  where  tenant-right  exists  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  compulsory  law  to  make  the 
landlords  improve  their  property  there  ? — No. 

Have  they  not  been  doing  it  in  the  voluntary  en- 
deavour to  do  the  most  they  could  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community  and  for  their  own  advantage? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  known  Lincolnshire  well ;  every  individual 
parish. 

You  recollect  the  rabbit  warrens  on  the  heath  ?— 
Yes. 

Have  not  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected 
been  made  by  the  mutual  arrangements  of  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

Is  not  a  similar  improvement  of  land  going  on 
steadily  and  satisfactorily  all  over  England  ? — I  have 
seen  great  improvements  made  in  the  last  25  years. 

And  the  county  of  Lincoln  has  set  an  eminent  ex- 
ample ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Do  you  know  whether  in  that  county,  where  the 
landowners  have  done  so  much,  they  particukrly  ob- 
ject to  any  interference  by  the  legislature  in  their  private 
affairs  in  the  management  of  their  estates  ? — Yes ;  the 
landowners  are  tlicre  very  liberal ;  there  is  no  such 
county  for  landlords  and  tenants. 

Did  you  bear  that  they  had  protested  against  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  honourable  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee last  year  ? — I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

And  you  are  well  aware  that  in  that  county  a  very 
liberal  tenant-right  exists  upon  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple?— Yes;  upon  the  voluntary  principle. 

Of  mutual  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  that  a  statutory  proceeding 
throughout  the  land  ? — I  am  now  only  speaking  to 
this  :  I  want  the  exception  to  the  rule.  As  to  the  in- 
stances that  I  have  been  pointing  out  upon  a  certain 
nobleman's  estate,  there  very  great  distress  will  arise. 
I  have  known  also  In  Liucolnshirei  where  land  has 
been  sold,  and  the  parties  who  have  improved  that  land 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reaping  the  benefits  of 
their  improvements. 

Then  you  would  carry  over  the  contract  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  when  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the 
lundlord  who  sells  the  estate  to  fulfil  his  portion  of  the 
conditions? — I  think  so;  but  suppose  a  landlord  to 
sell  his  estate,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  casc,^t  a 
very  great  increase  in  price,  from  the  improved  state  of 
tlie  tenancy,  the  tenant  then  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  giving  them  notice  from  time  to  time  of  what  be  is 


going  to  do ;  and  then,  when  the  landlord  has  decided 
whether  he  would  accept  such  improvement  or  not,  the 
tenant  should  have  the  power  of  going  to  some  tribunal ; 
because  I  wish  distinctly  to  be  understood,  the  land- 
lord will  then  have  the  power  of  giving  the  tenant 
notice  to  quit ;  he  might  say  he  did  not  agree  to  the 
plans,  and  would  not  carry  them  any  farther.  Where 
there  was  any  gentleman  or  nobleman  who  had  only  a 
life  interest  in  the  estate,  and  in  the  cases  of  other  es- 
tates subject  to  life  interests,  some  sort  of  security  to 
the  tenant  is  required. 

If  you  understand  the  legal  part  of  the  question, 
you  will  SIC  that  that  would  enable  a  person  to  bind 
his  succrdsor,  a  power  which  the  law  does  not  give 
him  ? — Yes,  exactly  ;  and  as  I  have  said,  a  great  deal 
of  good  would  be  done  in  this  country  if  a  measure  of 
that  description  could  be  passed.  I  know,  and  I  find 
it  from  experience,  that  landowners  have  regretted  that 
they  have  not  had  the  power ;  they  have  said,  "  I  have 
only  a  life  interest  In  this  property,  and  I  have  no 
money  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  do  something  if  I  could 
for  you,  but  I  cannot  ;*'  therefore  the  legislature  should 
step  io  to  give  the  tenant  the  power  of  carrying  these 
improvements  out.  I  had  a  case  the  other  day,  it  was 
that  of  an  old  lady  of  75.  The  case  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  mentioned  :  the  tenant  said,  **  I  have 
no  power  whatever  to  do  anything ;  as  soon  as  the 
breath  as  gone  out  of  the  old  lady  the  property  goes 
into  an  entirely  different  channel ;  I  cannot  do  it,  and 
she  will  not  do  it ;  I  cannot  lie  dry  in  my  bed."  And 
as  to  the  rest  of  his  premises  also  they  were  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  they  were  actually  tumbling  down. 
Those  are  instances  where  I  think  the  plan  that  I  have 
suggested  would  work ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
buildings.  I  very  frequently  go  into  a  district,  and  I 
see  that  the  buildings  arc  all  in  a  state  of  di]a])!dation. 
I  had  a  case  the  other  day :  I  was  looking  over  the  es- 
tate of  an  old  lady,  who  has  died  since,  at  the  age  of  88^ 
and  as  to  the  buildings  I  never  saw  such  a  scene ;  the 
tenants  said,  "  We  cannot  do  anything,  and  she  will 
not;''  and  the  thing  went  on  until  it>  was  a  sort  of 
wreck  altogether.  Supposing  this  power  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  lexistaturc,  all  parties  would  have 
consented  to  do  what  was  requisite ;  no  one  would  have 
objected;  the  tenant  would  have  given  the  notice,  and 
the  old  lady  would  not  have  raised  any  objection  to  it, 
and  the  tribunal  would  have  seen  it  was  a  beneficial 
outlay  ;  they  would  merely  have  signed  this  notice  to 
say  it  should  have  been  done.  I  have  thought,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  a  very 
good  tribunal  for  the  district. 

Are  not  Boards  of  Guardians  composed  chiefly  of  te- 
nant farmers  ? — No,  there  are  ex-omcio  guardians. 

You  are  speaking  simply  of  the  rural  districts  ? — But 
suppose  a  gentleman  wished  to  object  to  it,  and  he 
brought  evidence  to  say  that  those  things  he  had  received 
a  notice  for  appeared  to  him  to  be  unnecessary,  yon 
would  bring  evidence  to  refute  it,  and  it  would  be  soon 
decided.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  a  ^oard  of  Guardians 
would  be  the  best  tribunal,  but  merely  that  I  wish  some 
such  tribunal  to  be  appointed. 

It  is  the  best  you  can  think  of? — ^Yes,  it  is  the  best  I 
can  think  of;  because  it  is  composed  of  men  who  know 
the  district  and  know  the  neighbourhood. 

Would  you  also  limit  the  power  of  landlords  to  raise 
their  rents  ? — Certainly  not. 

You  would  allow  them  to  dp  that  if  they  please  ? — Of 
course. 

Have  not  all  tenant  farmers  the  same  privilege  of 
taking  leases  as  you  have,  if  they  like  to  do  so,  or  of  re- 
fusing to  take  the  farm  ;  that  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  tenancy  cannot  they  state  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  take  the  land  ?— Yes ;  but  many  men  are  not 
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situated  ex^tly  as  I  am ;  tot  instance,  I  do  not  care 
Whether  I  farm  a  farm  or  not ;  it  is  not  of  that  im- 
portance to  me ;  but  a  man  who  has  agreed  upon  a  farm, 
and  ^ho  has  only  just  the  means  of  going  on  profitably, 
and  which,  perhaps,  his  father  may  have  left  him,  be 
finds,  when  he  come  into  possession  after  his  father's 
death,  that  from  being  a  better  educated  man,  he  could 
do  much  better  than  his  father  had  done  if  the 
law  would  allow  him ;  but  he  comes  to  the  place,  and  be 
itea  that  the  landlord  has  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  and 
he  says,  **  I  would  improve,  but  I  cannot  improve ;  I 
want  the  power  of  doing  it,  and  I  would  do  it  if  I  were 
able  to  do  it."  I  wish  particularly  to  be  underst'^od  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  want  any  law  except  one  which  is 
based  upon  justice  to  both  parties.  But  circumstances 
have  occurred  within  my  knowledge  showing  that  great 
hardships  have  ekisted,  and  there  is  no  law  now  to  pre- 
vent those  hardships  existing  and  going  on ;  and  the 
country  remains  still  in  a  state  of  nature  for  the  want  of 
this  law,  for  which  I  am  now  contending. 

Mr.  Henlet.]  Your  observations  have  principally 
had  reference  to  parties  who  have  life  interests  ?— Yes, 
exactly  so ;  and  in  fact  to  all  parties.  I  am  now  taking 
extreme  cases  that  I  know  of. 

13ut  those  are  cases  where  the  landlords  have  had  only 
a  life  interest  ? — Yes. 

Can  a  landlord,  with  a  fee-simple  interest,  willing  to 
make  a  proper  arrangement  with  the  tenant,  the  tenant 
being  willing  to  make  such  arrangement,  do  that  for 
themselves  ? — Yes ;  but  if  that  notice  could  he  given  by 
the  tenant  when  he  saw  it  requisite  to  give  that  notice, 
whether  it  was  to  a  life  tenant  or  a  landlord  in  fee-simple, 
the  landlord  would  then  have  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,  because  he  could  say  to  the  tenant,  **  You  shall 
not  stop  here  any  longer." 

Would  you  take  from  the  landlord  the  power  of  giving 
notice  to  quit? — Certainly  not;  I  merely  say  that  if  I, 
being  the  tenant  of  such  and  such  property,  give  notice 
that  such  and  such  fields  require  such  and  such  an  out- 
lay, and  then  state  what  it  is  for ;  for  chalking,  or 
drainage,  or  wnatever  it  may  be ;  the  landlord  should 
then  have  the  power,  after  the  receipt  of  that  notice,  to 
siy,  "  I  shall  not  entertain  it ;  I  shall  give  you  notice  to 
quit.  That  would  put  an  end  to  the  matter.  Or  it 
might  be  that  he  would  say,  '*  I  will  send  over  my 
agent,  and  we  will  agree  to  it  ;**  or  he  might  say, "  I  will 
refer  it  to  this  tribunal."  That  notice  should  go  to  say, 
that  on  bone  dust  four  years  should  be  allowed,  if  the 
landlord  pleased  to  take  it  at  four  years ;  that  is  the 
principle  upon  which  I  would  legislate. 

Then  of  course,  if  you  would  not  deprive  the  landlord 
of  the  power  of  giving  notice  to  quit,  the  thing  would 
result  in  an  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  te- 
nant ;  because  if  the  landlord  was  not  willing  to  go 
further,  he  would  give  notice  to  the  tenant  ? — I  do  not 
see  that,  quite. 

Would  it  not  be  so  if  the  landlord  chose  to  take  that 
course  ? — ^Yes ;  he  would  have  the  power  of  putting  a 
veto  upon  it  if  he  pleased. 

So  that  any  tribunal  could  not  come  into  action  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — It  could  not  come 
into  operation  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord ;  he 
would  have  the  power  of  putting  his  veto  upon  it. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  in  your  opuiion  any 
legislation  that  might  be  made  should  not  over-ride 
leases  ? — ^lliere  are  parties  that  cannot  give  leases. 

But  in  the  case  case  of  leases  existing,  should  it  over- 
ride the  lease  ?— No. 
You  would  not  interfere  with  a  lease  ? — ^No. 
Would  yon  interfere  with  any  agreement  made  on 
terms  of  holding  year  by  year  under  a  formal  agreement? 
—Wherever  they  came  under  the  plan  I  have  been  lay- 
ing down,  I  womd. 


Then  In  that  case  you  would  over-ride  an  agreement? 
— If  it  was  only  an  agreement  from  year  to  year,  and  if 
those  improvements  which  I  have  been  pointing  out  were 
necessary  to  be  carried  out,  the  tenant  should  then  give 
notice,  and  the  landlord  could  put  an  end  to  that  agree- 
ment, if  that  be  an  over-riding  of  the  agreement.  The 
measure  that  I  am  now  advocating  would  be  beneficial  to 
every  party  ;  because,  supposing  circumstances  to  press 
very  heavily,  say  where  the  property  was  in  Chancery, 
or  in  the  hands  of  life  tenants,  or  in  the  hands  of  noble- 
men who  have  not  the  means  of  making  those  improve- 
ments, but  who  would  be  ghid  to  have  it  done ;  tbote 
are  such  cases  as  those  that  I  have  now  been  pointiag 
out. 

Then  if  you  are  correctly  understood,  what  is  most 
wanted  is  to  put  life  tenants  into  that  position,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  give  the  same  security  to  their  occupy- 
ing tenants  as  the  fee-simple  owner  of  the  land  can  ?^I 
think  the  fee-simple  owner  too  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  plan  I  am  stating ;  because  no  hardship  could  arise 
to  the  owner  of  the  fee-simple,  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  the  life- tenant. 

If  you  make  a  law  that  a  fee-simple  owner  can  defeat 
by  giving  the  tenant  notice  to  quit,  ia  not  that  holding 
out  a  delusion  to  the  tenant  ? — I  could  point  out  plenty 
of  landlords  who  would  be  glad  to  say,  "  I  have  no 
money,  but  if  you  can  tell  me  bow  it  can  be  done  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  it  secure  to  you." 

Why  cannot  they  do  it  now ;  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  owner  of  the  fee-simple  from  doing  that  ?— 
Of  course  it  might  be  done. 

There  ia  no  impediment  at  all  in  the  case  of  tlie  fee- 
simple,  is  there,  that  you  know  of? — No ;  but  still  I  am 
speaking  more  as  to  where  tenants  for  life  are  con- 
cerned. 

And  the  question  asked  you  is,  whether  it  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  to  give  the  tenant  for  life  the  same 
power  of  dealing  with  it  that  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  has? 
— I  would  take  it  more  extended. 

Why  would  you  do  so  ? — I  will  state  my  reason ;  I 
say  that  already  a  great  many  of  the  occupancies  through- 
out the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants  in  fee-simple ; 
there  are  many  who  would  say :  *'  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  this,  but  if  you  can  show  me  that  it  is  reasonable, 
I  have  no  objection  to  it ;  let  it  be  done."  The  land- 
lord would  then  feel  that  the  tenant  could  serve  him  with 
a  notice  as  a  life  tenant,  and  he  would  say,  '*  I  know  the 
power  I  have ;  I  can  either  accept  it  or  reject  if  I 
know  that  many  landlords  who  are  the  tenants  in  fee, 
not  having  the  money,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  thing 
carried  out. 

Then  if  you  put  a  tenant  for  life  in  the  same  position 
aa  the  tenant  in  fee,  it  would  do  all  that  you  want?^ 
That  would  not  do  it  altogether ;  because,  as  it  now 
stands,  the  landlord,  who  is  the  tenant  in  fee,  would  re- 
quire to  have  some  tribunal  that  he  could  know  whether 
those  improvements,  for  which  he  had  received  notice  in 
writing  to  be  done,  were  proper  to  be  done. 

Is  not  the  landlord  as  competent  to  select  proper  par- 
ties as  any  tribunal  you  could  propose  ? — Of  course  that 
might  be  the  case ;  but  I  know  there  are  large  districts 
of  country  where  the  landlords  are  abroad,  and  it  is  not 
dealt  with  at  all. 

Would  not  the  result  of  getting  such  a  tribunal,  with 
a  power  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  impede  its  action 
by  givmg  notice,  be  to  lead  to  an  extensiye  giving  of 
notices  to  quit,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  tenant 
going  on  with  both  his  improvements  and  hb  cultiva* 
tion  ?— No,  I  think  not ;  because  the  landlord  would 
not  feel  it  imperative  upon  him  to  turn  out  his  tenant. 

Then  it  would  stop  the  improvement? — Of  course  it 
would. 

Then  would  not  the  more  simple  mode  be  at  once  to 
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let  the  two  men  agree  to  carry  it  or  not»  a«  they  liked  ? 
— I  have  pointed  ont  instancesi  particularly  under  public 
bodies,  and  with  tenants  for  life,  where  there  ia  not  the 
power  of  carrying  it  ont. 

Confine  yourself  to  the  case  of  the  fee-simple,  if  you 
please;  would  not  it  be  better  in  a  case  of  fee-simple 
bmdlord  that  the  tenant  and  landlord  should  agree  with- 
out this  expensiTe  machinery  being  called  in  between 
them  T — I  do  not  think  so. 

Do  you  think  that  either  landlords  or  tenants  would  be 
better  pleased  to  refer  the  covenants  of  the  holding  to  the 
tribunal  you  propose  ?~It  would  not  be  the  covenant  of 
holding. 

It  is  a  ooTcnant ;  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  have  to 
refer  the  rent  he  is  to  pay  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
rather  than  settle  it  themselves  ? — It  is  not  the  rent,  that 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  I  am  confining  myself 
strictly  to  what  I  term  permanent  improvements  upon 
the  land  and  buildings. 

Confining  yourself  then  to  permanent  improvements, 
can  you  inform  the  committee  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  could  not  better  agree  upon 
these  permanent  improvements  between  themselves, 
both  having  full  power  to  deal  with  the  question, 
than  by  going  to  a  Board  of  Guardians  or  to  any  other 
tribunal  to  settle  it  between  them  ?— Of  course  it  might 
be  done. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
hfe,  men  like  better  to  make  their  own  bargains  than  to 
have  a  public  body  to  make  the  bargains  between  them  ? 
— ^Tes,  I  do ;  but  I  do  consider  the  pbm  I  have  laid 
down  will  be  the  best ;  it  may  be  termed  a  bargain  or 
anything  else  ;  it  is  only  to  ascertain  whether  certain 
thugs  are  proper  to  be  done,  which  things  are  stated  in 
the  notice,  also  the  length  of  time  those  improvements 
are  to  be  paid  for,  or  that  the  improvements  are  to  run 
off  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Tlten  if  that  tenancy  determines,  should  the  in-coming 
tenant  or  the  landlord  pay  that  ? — It  should  be  a  first 
charge  upon  the  land. 

How  would  it  be  recoverable  ? — I  would  put  them  into 
ponession  of  the  land  until  it  was  paid. 

Is  the  man  who  remains  in  possession  of  the  land  to 
cultivate  it  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  say  he  should  retain  the 
possession  until  the  money  was  paid. 

B.  retaining  possession  of  the  land,  is  he  to  cultivate 
it? — I  should  have  no  objection  to  that. 

To  whom  or  to  what  tribunal  is  he  to  account  if  he  is 
to  cultivate  the  land  ? — ^The  same  as  a  mortgagee  in  pos- 


The  mortgagee  accounts  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
does  he  not  ?— -Or  the  party  he  forecloses  the  mortgage 
with. 

Is  it  desirable  to  give  that  remedy  to  the  out-going 
tenant,  that  he  should  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
land  and  account  to  the  Court  of  Chancery? — That 
question  supposes  an  extreme  case.  I  do  not  mean  to 
My  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  occur,  because  such  a 
thing  might  occur,  although  I  do  not  suppose  it  would ; 
but  I  would  give  him  precisely  the  same  power  as  a 
mortgagee  in  poesesiion. 

That  is,  to  account  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  you  account.  That  is  not  always 
necessary.  In  great  numbers  of  cases  the  mortgagee 
foredoeea  and  gets  the  money,  and  the  thing  is  settled 
wiUumt  going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  all.  After 
fius  notice  had  been  served,  and  it  had  been  stated  that 
those  improvements  were  necessary,  I  would  give  to  the 
ytrtf  who  had  advanced  this  money  predsely  the  same 
power  as  is  given  to  a  mortgagee  in  possession. 

Would  yon  give  that  in  the  first  instance  or  in  the  last 
nstmoe  agaiDft  the  in-coffling  tenant  ?—-Suppofittg  the 


land  to  be  let,  of  course  the  in-coming  tenant  should 
pay  it. 

You  would  give  it,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the 
in-coming  tenant? — Yes;  and  supposing  there  to 
be  no  in-coming  tenant,  then  the  landlord ;  and  if  there 
were  no  landlord,  then  the  land. 

Then,  in  the  first  instance,  the  committee  are  tu  under- 
stand that  there  should  be  a  lien  upon  the  land ;  that 
you  would  take  the  in-coming  tenant  first,  failing  him 
the  landlord,  and  failing  him  the  land  ? — Yes. 

Then  upon  what  principle  should  the  valuation  be 
made ;  upon  the  principle  of  the  capital  expended,  or 
the  benefit  to  the  in-coming  tenant  ? — I  would  advise  a 
plan  that  should  be  bound  to  state,  in  each  particular, 
what  is  required  to  be  done ;  supposing,  for  instance,  I 
was  chalking  a  particular  field,  that  I  should  be  bound 
to  state  the  quantity  of  chalk  that  I  intended  to  put  on, 
and  lie  price ;  that  I  should  then  state,  if  drainage  was 
wanted,  the  quantity  of  drainage  I  intended  to  do ;  and, 
if  it  was  the  case  of  buildings,  the  quantity  of  building  I 
intended  to  do ;  that  that  should  be  all  vouched  for  and 
signed ;  and  then,  if  you  take  the  tribunal,  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  for  those  different 
outlays  in  chalking,  building,  and  marling,  and  so  on, 
those  vouchers  should  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  that  the  charge  should  run  off  in  a  certain 
number  of  years ;  for  chalking,  say  10  years. 

Then  your  opinion  is  that  all  those  matters  should  be 
previously  arranged  ? — Preriously  arranged  before  any 
outlay  is  attempted  at  all ;  it  should  be  arranged  and 
signed  that  it  is  to  be  done ;  and  then,  before  it  is  finally 
signed,  it  is  to  be  stated  that  it  is  actually  done. 

Then  you  would  say,  not  only  that  the  thing  is  to  be 
done,  but  that  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  done  should  be  previously  arranged  ? — ^Yes. 

Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  it  to  be  done  at  any  indefinite 
time  afterwards? — I  should  have  the  particular  time 
stated. 

In  your  judgment  would  it  be  safe,  instead  of  ascer- 
taining all  this  before  it  is  done,  to  leave  it  to  be  settled 
at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  tenancy  ? — No ;  I  should  have  the  no- 
tice served,  and  have  a  certain  time  to  commence  the 
work ;  and  then,  when  it  was  done,  it  would  commence 
to  run  off. 

Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  safe  to  let  expensive  im- 
provements o(  this  kind  take  place,  the  value  to  be  paid 
for  them  to  be  ascertained  only  at  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy  ?— I'he  value  to  be  paid  would  be  ascertained 
before. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  the  value  to  be  ascertained 
in  your  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  what  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  it  would  be 
very  unfair  for  a  tenant  upon  a  farm  to  have  the  power 
of  going  on  with  what  he  considered  or  might  call  im- 
provements, but  which  the  next  occupant  might  not 
consider  to  be  so ;  therefore,  either  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  should  know  precisely  what  amount  he  is  to  be 
liable  for,  and  that  when  they  are  carried  out  he  should 
know  exaictly  the  nature  of  those  improvements. 

You  were  asked  whether  in  your  judgment  your  plan 
would  be  a  safe  one,  to  leave  it  all  to  be  ascertained  and 
settled  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would ;  it  would  open  a  door  for  constant  litigation  and 
quarrelling ;  because,  for  instance,  if  the  thing  were  not 
ascertained  and  settleid  the  tenant  might  say,  I  have  done 
this  and  the  other,  and  nobody  would  know  what  he  had 
done,  because  yon  could  not  get  at  it  afterwards ;  it 
would  be  a  very  unfur  plan  of  proceeding  to  allow  a  te- 
nant to  go  on  spending  money,  the  landlord  not  knowing 
what  he  was  being  made  liable  for. 

That  would  be  so  in  your  judgment  ?~  Yes. 

You  have  stated  that  you  think  that  agricultural  build- 
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ings  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  trade  build- 
ings ? — Yes,  I  do  certainly. 

That  is,  you  woald  be  satisfied  with  a  power  of  re- 
moving the  buildings  on  quitting  the  farm,  unless  the 
landlord  thought  it  right  to  pay  for  them  ? — Yes,  I 
would. 

That  would  be  just,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  nothing  but  fair ;  I  have  always  had  the  opinion 
that  it  is  very  unfair  as  it  it. 

You  have  stated,  with  reference  to  the  soil,  what  the 
custom  is  as  to  the  clover  lay ;  is  there  any  difference 
made  in  that  if  it  ia  mown  or  fed  with  sheep  ?  —None 
whatever;  they  charge  508.  if  it  is  fed  with  sheep,  and 
they  charge  folding  besides. 

Then,  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  same ;  there  is  an  addition  ? 
— Of  course  they  charge  for  penning. 

With  reference  to  the  outlay  that  yon  have  spoken  of, 
as  being  necessary  on  the  farms,  do  you  not  thinl*  that 
that  may  be  partly  owing  to  want  of  capital  as  well  as  to 
want  of  security  ? — I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
security  in  general.  It  will  often  be  found,  that  if  the 
landlord  has  not  the  money,  the  tenant  has ;  but  then  he 
feels  that  he  has  got  no  security ;  that  is  the  difficulty 
that  we  require  to  have  met,  and  particularly  with  the 
very  large  property  I  have  spoken  of  there  will  be  consi- 
derable distress  arise. 

Then  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  in  your  judg- 
ment, if  agricultural  buildings  were  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  trade  buildings,  and  that  persons  having 
limited  estates  in  land,  of  whatever  nature,  should  have 
powers,  the  same  as  fee-simple  liindlords  have,  of  giving 
reasonable  security  for  improvements  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  also 
think  that  this  plan,  if  it  eould  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  all,  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  to  the  country 
at  large ;  there  is  no  question  about  that,  I  should  say. 

You  think  there  would  be  no  risk,  if  such  a  plan  were 
to  be  enacted,  of  raising  ill  feeling  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  by  its  inducing  landlords  to  give  general  notices 
to  quit,  in  order  to  prevent  the  law  being  put  in  opera- 
tion ?~I  think  not ;  I  should  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  send  to  this  committee  a  form,  which  I  have  in  my 
own  mind,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Newdsgate.]  With  reference  to  Middlesex,  you 
hate  stated  that  a  ease  has  occurred  in  which  a  property 
is  to  be  sold,  and  a  tenant  i&  likely  to  lose  his  capital  ?— 
Yes. 

And  to  secure  parties  so  situated,  you  would  in  such 
cases  refer  the  compensation  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  a  tribunal  ?— Yes,  I  would. 

And  you  state  that  that  is  justified  by  its  being  so  great 
an  object  to  have  the  land  improved  ?— Yes.  This  was 
not  in  Middlesex ;  it  was  an  estate  in  another  county. 

You  are  aware  that  in  Middlesex  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  building  land  ? — Yes. 

You  are  also  itware  that  there  is  very  great  #ant  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  poof  of  this  metropolis  ? — ^Yes,  very 
great. 

Would  not  it  be  fair  to  apply  the  principle  of  referring 
tliat  case  to  a  tribunal,  namely,  the  possession  of  certain 
lands,  and  the  desirability  of  building  upon  them  for  the 
ftccommodation  of  the  poor ;  and  if  it  were  jusC  to  compel 
the  landlord  either  to  improve  his  ftirm  or  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  would  not  it  be  just,  in  the 
case  of  this  building  land,  either  to  compel  the  owner  of 
it  to  build,  or  to  compensate  the  birilder  for  providing 
forthepoor.^— -No,  1  think  you  eould  not  carry  that 
out ;  I  quite  agree  with  the  question,  so  far  as  the  ab- 
stract principles  goes,  that  houses  for  the  poor  are  very 
necessary  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that  ia  not  a  case  in 
point,  that  yon  shall  refer  to  a  tribunal  the  propriety  of 
land  being  given  up  for  the  erection  of  those  houses. 

How  do  you  justify  the  referring  of  fanproveuent  of 
agrieidtaral  land  to  any  tribtuud  ?— TdM  a  party  in  pos- 


session of  the  land,  fbr  instance ;  I  will  suppose  a  tuf ; 
suppose  a  party  in  possession  of  a  farm,  and  be  sees 
that  he  could  make  much  more  of  that  farm  if  he  had 
security  for  the  money  that  he  was  going  to  expend.  He 
says,  **  1  cannot  get  it  done ;  in  the  iirst  place,  mj 
landlord  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  but  has  no  money; 
I  have  the  money ;  and  if  I  had  the  means  of  sppljinr 
that  money  to  the  land  I  should  be  a  richer  man,  and 
the  poor  would  be  employed,  and  my  landlord  troold  be 
no  worse  off." 

Take  the  case  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground ;  sapposing 
the  lessee  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  in  possession  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  that 
the  property  should  be  buUt  upon  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  poor ;  would  it  be  just  to  refer  that  case  to  any 
tribunal  which  should  have  the  power  of  deciding  whe- 
ther it  were  desirable  that  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  shoold 
be  built  upon  or  not,  and  thereby  bind  the  discretion  of 
the  owner  of  the  property  as  to  its  application  ?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  case  in  point. 

Where  do  you  see  any  difference.  You  stated  that  the 
parties  in  the  case  of  the  farming  land  areinoccopatioi? 
—Yes. 

And  the  holder  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  is  in  oocn- 
pation?— Yes. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  necessity  than  for  housing  the 
poor  of  this  metropolis.  If  it  is  just  to  compel  the  land- 
lord by  some  tribunal  to  consent  to  improvements  and 
to  incur  liability  for  that  purpose,  how  can  it  be  nnjast 
to  compel  the  owner  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  to  com- 
pensate  his  tenant  if  it  is  decided  by  some  such  trifninal 
that  buildings  ought  to  be  there  buUt  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  poor  ?— I  do  not  consider  that  a  dmiUr 


case. 


Wherera  lies  the  difference  ?— The  owner  of  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground  might  not  choose  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  poor  of  London  brought  there.  He  would  have  the 
power,  under  my  plan,  of  saying  to  the  occupier  of  Lord'i 
Cricket  Ground,  "You  shall  quit;  I  will  not  agree  to 
that." 

Then,  except  the  liability  which  the  property  might 
incur  as  to  the  additional  rating,  yon  do  not  see  any 
difference  between  the  cases  ?— Yes,  I  do,  a  very  great 
difference ;  but  1  say,  supposing  yon  do  take  the  case, 
even  then  the  owner  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  conld 
fay :  '*  Why  I  do  not  ehoose  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
poor  sent  here,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  you,  Mr.  Lord, 
notice  to  quit."  I  am  supposing  my  pUn  to  be  carried 
out }  then  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  supposed. 

In  that  case,  except  the  liability  to  rating,  the  justiee 
in  the  case  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  would  be  as  equal 
as  in  the  case  of  a  farm  ? — I  would  say  yes,  beoaose  the 
owner  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  could  say  **  No ;"  when 
Mr.  Lord  gave  notice  to  the  landlord  of  nia  intention  to 
do  that,  he  would  have  the  power  of  saying,  "  I  will  not 
have  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  there,  and  you  must  go 
away." 

You  have  no  objection  to  constituting  a  tribunal  ?— 
There  must  be  a  notice  given  under  my  plan. 

And  then  you  would  see  no  injustice  in  oonstitutiDg  a 
tribunal  ? — Supposing  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  both 
agreed. 

To  take  the  case  of  the  poor ;  you  must  be  aware  that 
in  many  of  the  farms  of  England  there  is  great  difficnitf 
arising  from  the  labourers  bdng  so  far  distant  firom  their 
work  ? — Yet,  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune. 

Would  you  give  power  to  the  tenants  to  build  cottages 
upon  land  they  held  upon  lease  to  house  those  labourers  ? 
— I  think  such  would  be  a  very  benefidal  measure. 

And  to  put  the  compensation  for  that  outlay  upon  the 
same  terms  as  compensation  for  other  improvements  ?'- 
I  should  be  happy  to  see  it  done. 

Andyott  would  refer  hto  tUs  tribmnl  ?•— I M  no 
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objection  to  thtt;  it  to  a  very  eioellent  snggettioii ;  I 
think  that  ia  the  Tery  first  lmpro?ement  that  aheold  be 
carried  out  in  agricnltaral  clwtricts,  proriding  good  oot« 
tagea  for  the  poor,  with  certahi  portiona  of  ground 
between  them. 

Then  that  would  complete  the  analogy  between  the 
caflea  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  and  the  farm,  so  far  aa 
the  prfaiciple  is  concerned  .'--Yes;  I  think  that  good 
cottages  are  Tery  desirable ;  and  I  think  it  very  desirable 
that  every  poor  man  should  have  a  portion  of  land. 

That  completes  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  upon 
the  principle  .'^Yea. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  system  of  arbitration  for  the 
deciaicni  of  cases  arising  under  customs  does  not  work 
well  in  Lincolnshire  at  present  ?~I  think  it  works  very 
well ;  I  have  never  found  it  wotk  otherwtoe. 

Is  not  that  system  preferable  to  a  constitution  of  a 
tribunal  of  any  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  between 
the  parties  ? — But  then  I  am  speaking  of  those  counties 
where  it  does  not  exist.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
Lincolnshire  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Wonld  you  have  any  objection  to  extending  the  prac- 
tice of  Lincolnshire,  with  reference  to  arbitration,  to  the 
counties  where  customs  do  not  exist  ?— With  respect  to 
tenant-right  altogether  ? 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  any  system  that 
shall  have  the  effect  of  tenant-right  ?— You  could  not 
apply  the  Lincolnshire  system  to  other  counties,  except 
you  applial  the  same  tenant-right  {  different  oomtieB 
require  different  management. 

Why  could  not  you  apply  the  same  system  of  arbitra<^ 
tionfor  the  decision  of  tenant-right  in  any  other  county  ? 
— So  we  do ;  it  is  left  to  two  parties  to  decide. 

Take  Surrey,  for  instance ;  is  not  there  a  system  there  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  find  any  objection  to  the  working  of  that  sys- 
tem ?— No,  I  do  not. 

Is  not  that  system  better  than  constituting  a  tribunal 
for  the  purpose  ? — If  the  tribunal  that  I  now  speak  of 
does  not  meet  the  difficulties  about  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  it  might  be  differently  constituted.  Supposing, 
for  nistance,  the  tenant  for  me  dies,  and  the  tenant  has 
expended  a  hurge  sum  of  money  upon  the  land,  there  to 
no  tribunal  in  exutence  to  repay  m  man  the  money. 

The  question  had  reference  to  a  tribunal  assessing 
compensation  on  the  one  hnnd  and  dilapidations  on  the 
other  hand,  as  between  the  ott-going  tenant  and  the 
landlord,  or  the  hi- coming  tenant,  as  the  ease  may  be ; 
wherem  does  the  system  of  arbitration  fail  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  ?— -You  could  not  get  compensation  for  drain- 
•ge. 

Is  that  owing  to  the  arbitrators  not  having  drainage 
referred  to  them,  or  because  they  are  incompetent  to 
judge  of  th«t  improvement  ?— Qecause  drainage  to  not  an 
act  of  husbandry  in  Surrey. 

It  to  not  the  fault  of  the  arbitrator,  but  of  the  custom  ? 
—Yes ;  and  the  want  of  greater  security  for  tenant-right. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  in  other  counties  the  same 
system  would  not  operate  if  the  custom  was  establtohed  ? 
—You  cannot  s|iply  one  particular  custom  to  every 
county. 

The  same  aystem  of  arbitration.  Supposing  you  have 
establtohed  a  custom  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex^  why 
should  not  the  same  system  of  arbitration  answer  in  Mid- 
dlesex that  answers  in  Surrey  ?— It  would. 

And  if  you  were  to  extend  a  good  custom,  say  a  cus- 
tom similar  to  that  of  Lincolnshire,  or  that  which  Is 
most  applicable  to  the  different  pftrts  of  the  country 
throughout  England,  wonld  not  the  system  of  arbitra- 
tion sufllce  in  all  those  cases  T^Yes,  bnt  there  are  places 
as  I  have  stated,  where  there  is  no  law  at  present  to  get 
it  done ;  both  parties  are  wUlingthat  it  should  be  done, 
but  they  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it. 


Supposing  that  throughout  England  a  custom  was 
established  such  as  that  existing  in  Lineolnshlre  ?-~ 
Then  there  would  be  law. 

Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  where  wonld  be  the 
difficulty  In  having  compensation  under  it  decided  by 
arbitration  ?— I  think,  with  respect  to  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  in  referring  to  arbitra- 
tion, after  the  farm  is  let,  the  whole  of  the  improvements 
I  am  speaking  of;  it  might  open  the  door  to  a  great 
deal  of  quarrelling. 

Does  that  difficulty  arise  in  Lincolnshire  ?~No,  it 
does  not. 

Why  should  it  arise  in  other  places  ? — Because  taking 
the  tenant-right  of  Lincolnshire,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  It 
dry  land  on  the  Wolds,  and  you  can  ascertain  It  better, 
and  the  buildings  arc  frequently  done  by  the  landlord; 
but  I  am  taking  the  other  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
is  draining  and  fencing  that  to  required,  and  building 
which  I  am  now  speaking  of;  because  in  Lincolnshire 
the  buildings  are  done  by  the  landlords  in  many  in- 
stances, and  by  the  tenant  too. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  wolds  and  heath  do  not  form 
above  one- third  of  the  eounty  of  Lincolnshire,  and  that 
the  remainder  is  flat  land,  needing  drainage  ?^A 
great  deal  of  the  land  that  to  not  on  the  wolds  does  not 
need  drainage. 

You  are  not  aware  that  drainage  has  been  practised 
there  extensively?*-!  know  nearly  every  parish  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Do  you  know  the  district  extending  from  Gains- 
borough on  the  one  side,  to  Homcastle  on  the  other  ? 
—Yes. 

And  bounded  by  wolds  on  the  one  side,  and  heath  on 
the  other  ?— -Yes,  a  very  wide  district. 

Do  you  know  that  that  has  been  extensively  drained 
tfndef  the  euftom  ? — ^Yes,  by  the  landlord  finding  the 
tiles :  I  have  known  myself,  ia  Lincolnshire,  where 
dlffleultles  have  occurred  from  the  want  of  the  means 
which  I  have  stated. 

Would  you  then.  In  Lincolnshire,  supersede  the  prae* 
tice  of  referring  questions  of  difference  under  the  cus- 
tom to  the  arbitrator  ?— No,  I  would  not  interfere 
in  that ;  but  tlie  plan  that  I  am  suggesting  wonld  refer 
particularly  to  this  estate  that  I  spoke  of,  which  was 
in  Lineolnshlre,  where  the  lady  was  old  and  could  not 
do  any  tiring  because  sbe  had  a  life  interest.  I  will  talee 
Lincolnshire  itself ;  that  was  ihe  very  place  where  the 
tenant  could  not  improve  the  land. 

That  is  not  the  point  that  the  question  referred  to ; 
the  question  was  referring  to  this  :  vou  Jiave  admitted 
that  all  the  wet  district  In  Lincolnshire,  has  more  at 
less  drahied,  and  compensation  has  been  recovered  iM- 
der  the  custom  ?— Yes. 

Yoti  state  that  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen 
under  that  custom  have  been  referred  to  arbitration  i 
that  they  have  been  decided  satisfactorily  to  both  par- 
ties, and  yon  are  now  asked  whether  you  would  break 
up  that  system  tff  arbitration  in  Lincolnshire  ?— Ifo  $ 
and  nothing  that  t  have  said  to-day  is  at  all  wishing  to 
break  up  the  custom  that  to  there  establtohed :  bdi 
what  I  contend  for  is,  that  in  Lincolnshire  the  custom 
does  not  go  so  far  as  what  I  am  now  speaking  of ;  I 
am  supposing  a  tenant  for  life,  or  a  tenant  under  pub- 
lic bodies. 

Yon  mean,  it  does  not  go  to  the  laws  of  real  property  ? 
—No. 

Yon  have  stated  that  the  system  and  cnstom  on  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  works  well  In  Lincolnshire,  and  yon 
would  not  disturb  it.  The  question  then  is,  if  customi 
extended  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  country,  whether 
the  system  of  arbitration  could  not  operate  as  well 
throughout  the  countrjr  as  in  Lincolnshire  ? — ^You  must 
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undcratand  that  what  is  custom  ia  one  county  is  not 
custom  in  another. 

Supposing  the  custom  established  ? — ^Then  it  is  a  law 
if  it  is  the  uniTcrsal  custom. 

And  if  it  were  the  universal  custom,  and  therefore, 
as  yon  say,  the  law,  what  objection  have  you  to  the 
system  of  arbitration  that  prevails  in  Lincolnshire? — 
It  does  not  go  far  enough ;  it  does  not  always  meet  the 
difficulty. 

Your  objection  is  not  in  any  failure  of  the  system  so 
far  as  it  exists  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  that  you  think  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Henley.]  Do  you  know  when  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  Surrey  was  ? — No,  I  once  had  to  take  a 
farm  in  Surrey,  and  I  know  it  required  a  very  expen» 
sive  outlay. 

Chairman.]  The  payments  in  Surrey  are  not  for 
acts  of  improvement  ? — No ;  acts  of  husbandry. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  power  of  fee-simple 
landlords  and  tenants  to  make  agreements  for  them- 
selves :  are  you  aware  whether  a  fee-simple  landlord 
whose  property  is  mortgaged  has  the  power  of  making 
an  agreement  if  he  is  not  supported  by  the  custom  of 
the  country  ? — I  think  he  could  if  he  was  in  the  pos- 
session. 

It  being  in  evidence  before  this  Committee,  by  a 
barrister,  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagee,  are  you  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
adverse  to  that  legal  opinion  ? — I  should  say  that  it 


would  depend  very  much  upon  what  the  terms  of  that 
mortgage  were ;  if  the  mortgagee  had  the  power  of 
entering  into  possession,  and  if  he  should  not  enter  into 
any  agreement,  he  could  not  do  it. 

Generally  speaking,  yon  are  of  opinion  that  land  is 
tied  up  by  family  settlement,  or  by  church  holding,  or 
encumbered  by  mortgages  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  land  that  really  is  held  in  fee- 
simple  without  any  incumbrance  whatever  is  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country  ? — ^Very  small. 

And  very  inconsiderable  ? — Very  inconsiderable. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  building  of  cottages  ; 
is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  advantasceous  to  tenants  to 
have  a  few  cottages  for  some  of  their  labourers  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  their  farm-houses? — Certwnly. 

And  is  it  also  an  advantage  to  the  labourers  them- 
selves?— ^Yes,  certainly. 

Is  it  a  disadvantage  to  the  farmer  to  have  non- resi- 
dent carters  and  shepherds  who  have  to  come  some 
mile^  to  work  ? — It  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Would  it,  then,  be  advantageous  in  any  act  of  legis- 
lation to  give  power  to  tenants,  with  the  consent  of 
landlords,  to  put  up  dwellings  for  some  of  their  labour- 
ers ?— Yes. 

You  think  it  would  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  labourers  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  CoLYiLLB.]  Would  that  be  an  advanta<rcons 
measure  without  national  settlement  ?-— I  am  in  favour 
of  national  poor-rate,  and  national  settlement  too. 


(7b  be  amtinued.) 


SHEEP    BREEDING. 


In  reading  the  discussion  held'at  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  Nov.  6,  1848,  I  saw  with  mixed  pleasure  and 
pain,  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Cherry  on  Plenro 
Pneumonia.  There  was  much  in  the  lecture  to  interest 
me ;  but  it  was  lowered  ia  my  estimation  by  observations 
perhaps  rather  loosely  considered  and  expressed.  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enter  hito  contro- 
Teny  with  Mr.  Cherry  :  I  am  but  a  plain  iarmer,  unac- 
customed to  letter  writmg,  but  generally  endeavour  to 
■peak  to  the  point,  and  not  easily  persuaded  that  lunts 
or  unsupported  assertions,  even  when  clothed  in  good 
language,  constitute  the  whole  of  an  argument.  With 
every  respect  for  Mr.  Cherry's  great  attainments,  I  con* 
fSess  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  of  tiie  soundness  of  some  of 
his  expressions,  and  bag  leave  to  review  what  he  has 
advanced.  He  informs  us  that  much  of  the  matter  he 
had  previously  intended  for  us  at  the  Club  he  has  since 
employed  in  other  ways.  I  am  sorry  he  has  prematurely 
used  up  the  beat  of  his  aiguments.  I  am  quite  willing 
Mr.  Cherry  should  prefer  calling  this  disease  epidemic, 
endemic  if  he  pleases,  and  state  it  as  of  political  conse. 
quences  to  the  community,  for  it  really  is  so.  After  a 
lengthy  address,  he  cautions  us  against  trusting  to  cura- 
tive agency  as  fallacious,  but  rather  to  seek  for  the  pre- 
Tentives  in  a  new  direction ;  and  here  all  ambigidty 
ahould  have  ended.  Mr.  Cherry  asks,  has  breed  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  To  be  sure  it  has ;  and  he  seems  to 
liave  some  faint  glimmer  on  the  subject,  for  he  says^"  It 
is  true  that  our  highest  breeds  have  been  most  five  from 
the  disease ;"  and  here  the  lecturer  finally  broke  down, 


and  unwisely  Mis  foul  of  what  he  evidently  knows  but 
little  about,  viz.,  in-and-in  breeding  ;  for  if  the  highest 
bred  animals  are  freest  from  disease,  it  follows  that  in- 
and-in  animals,  which  is  the  acme  of  all  high  breeding, 
must  necessarily  surpass  all  others  in  health  and 
stamina ;  and  facts  fiiUy  bear  me  out.  As  to  his  opinion 
that  in-and-in  brute  creatures  is  repugnant  to  nature,  it  is 
an  assertion  as  feebly  sustained  as  it  was  rashly  made. 
It  is  a  high  sense  of  moral  decorum,  and  the  delicacy  of 
civilised  society,  that  keep  human  relationship  generally 
in  its  proper  channels.  He  adds  that  "  if  we  look  at 
things  as  they  are,  we  shall  scarcely  ever  find  animals  of 
the  same  family  procreating  together."  I  grieve  that 
Mr.  Cherry  has  said  it :  for  the  robin,  the  cat,  the  hare, 
the  partridge,  and  all  uninstructed  nature,  flatly  deny 
his  proposition ;  and  he  himself  doubts  the  soundneaa  of 
his  own  doctrine,  for  he  presently  informs  us  that  into 
the  question  of  **  in-and-in,  he  wiU  not  now  enter :"  had 
he  been  diMsreetly  silent,  he  might  have  concealed  his 
lack  of  Imowledge.  He  exhorts  us  that  **  by  care  and 
attention,  by  selecting  animals  of  the  best  form  and 
healthiest  character,"  we  shall  get  along.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  in-and-in  breeders  study  and  practise.  Can 
the  everlasting  crossers  say  so,  whose  flocks  have  not 
character  at  all  ?  But  oh  !  we  are  also  to  **  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  breeding  in-and-in."  Heally,  when  I 
tell  him  what  I  have  done,  unaided  by  his  advice,  I  must 
ask  him  why  need  I  avoid  in-and-in,  5cc.  I  am  an  incor- 
rigible in-and-in  breeder  in  my  sheep  flock,  which  has 
been  bred  strictly  on  that  principle  for  sixty  years ;  and  I 
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hare  nerer  had  anj  interchange  of  rtm  or  ewe   for  \ 
thiitf-aefcn  yean,  and  I  hare  been  free  from  thia  and 
an  other  diicaaea  in  a  tery  eminent  deigree.  Is  this,  I  aak, ' 
any  palliatbn  for  in*and-in  breeding  ?    May  I  aak  alao 
what  on  earth  baa  in-and-in  to  do  with  small  pox  ?    Mr. 
Cherry  informs  us  that  the  yearly  casualties  of  sheep  and  , 
lamba  in  England  is  200,000,  and  asks,  did  nature  do 
this  ?  No,  nature  is  not  such  a  noodle ;  this  "  heayy  blow 
and  great  discouragement"  to  profitable  sheep  breeding 
is  purely  of  human  invention.    I  beliere  that  out  of  the 
200,000  sheep  destroyed  by  parturition,  at  least  150,000  : 
sre  lost  from  malformation  of  the  female  pelvis  and  the  | 
great  malformed  head  of  the  lamba,  and  not  fh>m  the  ; 
dumsineaa  of  the  shepherd ;  and  it  la  to  be  regretted  that 
Bfr.  Cherry  has  not  better  informed  us  on  these  very 


important  subjects ;  and  permit  me  to  say,  I  have  been  a 
shepherd  for  50  years,  and  have  gone  through  the  laat 
15  years  without  losing  a  single  ewe  from  lambing,  out 
of  nearly  3,000  ;  and  my  men  generally  have  been  quite 
young  men,  but  of  practical  knowledge,  and  that  know- 
ledge acquired  from  the  book  of  nature,  which  I  teach 
them  to  read ;  and  if  breeders  of  atock  would  consult  the 
laws  of  nature  a  little  more  than  they  do,  and  confine 
those  animals  which  are  to  propagate  their  species  to 
natural  food,  we  should  hear  less  of  diseases,  and  less 
of  pleuro  pneumomia ;  and  this  is  the  best  anawer  I  can 
offer  to  Mr.  Cherry's  voluntary  attack  on  a  system  he 
does  not  understand.  I  am  Sir,  yours  &c., 

Valbntinb  Baavord. 
Foieott,  near  Toweetier, 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE    MERITS  OF  CORN,  &c.,  AND  OIL   CAKE,   IN   FEEDING 

CATTLE   AND   SHEEP,  &c. 


Mr.  Editor,— I  hope  you  wiU  permit  me,  through 
your  impartial  and  long-eatablished  paper,  to  address  a 
few  lines  upon  this  subject  to  the  highly  respectable 
body  of  men  in  question,  feeling  it  ia  one  worthy  of 
their  most  mature  consideration,  and  hoping  I  may  make 
a  few  remarka  which  will  induce  some  of  them  to  test  it 
to  their  own  satisfacUon,  and  that  of  the  public.  Sir, 
in  these  times  of  opfii/»orf#,  free  trade,  and  the  depressed 
state  of  our  markets,  it  sorely  is  most  desirable  to  use 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil  in  every  possible  way ;  for 
we  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  whatever  the  fo- 
reigner may  bring  into  thia  ootmtry,  he  wiahes  to  take 
nothing  back  but  our  money  ;  and  my  object  ia  to  prove 
the  general  advantage  of  using  barley  and  other  meal 
over  oil  cake,  for  the  above  purpose.  The  price  of  cake 
is  now  about  ;^10  per  ton,  delivered  at  home  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  a  very  long  price,  especially  as  it  is  so  liable  to  be 
adulterated  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  riak  you  run  of 
gettbg  a  spurious  article — and  it  is  15d.  per  stone. 
Barley  meal  ia  about  ll^d.  per  stone  ;  so  that  upon  this 
calculation  yon  may  give  a  beaat  at  least  one- filth  more 
meal  than  yon  can  of  cake,  at  the  JMuaae  coat ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  a  beaat  will  not  thrive  aa  much  upon 
even  the  same  quantity  of  the  former  as  the  latter  ;  and 
if  80,  the  saving  in  the  first  matance  ia  sufficiently  ob- 
vioQs.  But  there  are  still  farther  advantagea ;  it  mixea 
so  well  with  the  fraint^  eui  hay,  or  itraw,  so  that  you 
nay  use  anything  with  it,  which  ia  too  inferior  for  cattle 
io  eat  without  it :  a  more  extended  consumption  of  it 
must  inevitably  help  to  keep  up  the  price  of  com,  for 
there  ia  too  much  reaaon  to  fear  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
in  a  general  way,  will  not  exceed  the  price  which  cake  is 
it  DOW,  so  that  I  believe  any  meal  will  be  fully  as  cheap 
as  cake.  If  thia  is  the  case,  how  preposterous  it  seems 
to  employ  your  team  in  fetching  home  cake  and  taking 
com  to  market,  when  you  can  send  a  portion  of  it  on 
the  backs  of  your  catUe,  in  the  ahape  of  beef,  leaving  a 
balance  in  your  pocket  which  would  have  gone  into  that 
of  the  cake  cnthtn  if  yon  had  consumed  the  same 
weight  of  that  wtiGle,  beaidea  having  raised  the  value  of 


the  com  you  sell  considerably,  by  taking  a  portion  out 
of  the  regular  course  of  consumption.  I  believe,  too, 
the  beef  would  be  much  less  oily  and  more  wholesome, 
fed  upon  meal ;  and  if  anything  is  used  with  it,  should 
greatly  prefer  a  portion  of  linseed,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  we  can  grow  in  our  own  country ;  we  should  then 
be,  as  far  as  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  concerned,  inde- 
pendent of  the  foreigner,  and  the  adulterations  which 
are  so  extensively  carried  on  in  the  process  of  making 
cake.  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  oake 
crushers  are  a  claas  of  men  we  can  dispense  with  without 
loss  to  the  public.  All  farmers  might  very  advantage- 
oualy  get  a  quantity  of  com  for  their  cattle  by  winnow- 
ing it  an  extra  time  over  ;  by  ao  doing  they  would  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  bulk  for  the  miller  or  malt- 
ster, and  get  a  better  price  for  it.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  com  meal,  beans,  or  peas,  &c.,  may  be  used  for 
sheep,  instead  of  cake,  with  advantage  to  the  flock, 
master.  I  cannot  think,  where  half  a  pound  or  even  a 
pound  of  cake  per  day  is  given  to  each  sheep  in  large 
hUf  they  can  get  it  at  all  equally :  the  sheep  which  puts 
its  bead  in  the  trough  first  gets  more  than  its  share,  and 
the  one  which  puts  its  head  in  last,  little  or  none.  I, 
therefore,  thuik  com  or  meal,  ficc.,  mixed  with  chafif,  or 
malt  comb,  ia  much  better  for  this  purpose  than  cake. 

Now  I  am  upon  thia  subject  I  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  present  hateful  and  universal  practice  of  feed- 
ing rams  with  cake,  or  any  artificial  food,  so  fat  that 
they  become  perfectly  useless  for  the  purpose  nature  has 
intended  them ;  and  if  I  speak  rather  strongly  upon  it» 
I  hope  the  ram  breeders  will  excuse  me,  but  I  sincerely 
wish  this  crime,  for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  waa 
made  felony.  It  is  a  most  grievous  evil  to  the  public. 
If  a  ram  wHl  not  get  sufficiently  fat  upon  vegetable  food 
only,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  his  quality,  &c.,  he  is 
not  fit  to  be  kept  as  one ;  and  if  all  breeders  would 
pursue  this  rational  mode  of  feeding,  they  would  have  an 
equal  chance  ia  showing,  and  letting  their  sheep  have 
much  leaa  loss  among  them,  and  give  infinitely  more  aa* 

tisfaction  to  their  customers. 
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I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  some  inteUigent 
and  practical  men  to  try  iheae  experiments  fairly,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  the  result  will  be  that  a 
beast  will  fatten  qaite  as  well  upon  the  same  weight  of 
meal,  dec,  as  cake,  the  latter  having  the  same  advantage 
with  the  former  as  to  any  auxiliary  which  may  be  used 
with  it.  I  shall  hope  to  see  some  mention  made  of  the 
matter  in  your  paper,  for  I  am  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  it  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
believe  me  Your  obedient  servant, 

A   FaRMEH  and   OuAEIBft, 

*— Leicester  Jonmal. 


GUANO,  OIL-CAKE,  AND  LINSEED. 

TO  THB  EDITOR   OP   THE  FARMBR*S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  magaeine,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  the  insertion  of  the  fraudulent 
case  this  month,  one  of  many  which  exist  in  the 
sale  of  so-called  guano.  These  spurious  represen- 
tations are  not  only  manufactured  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns,  but  even  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  by  those  who  know  best 
what  to  introduce  having  weight,  and  being  least 
discernible  to  the  sight. 

Guano,  your  readers  are  all  aware,  is  said  to  be 
the  excrement  or  deposit  of  birds.  How  long  or 
in  what  quantities  is  this  deposit  to  be  found,  with- 
out adulteration,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  are  required  annually  ?  Some  may  entertain  an 
idea  that  genuine  guano  is  as  exhaustlets  as  coals 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  enough  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come ;  those  who  so  think,  think  amiss ; 
and  those  who  never  thought  at  all  I  particularly 
address ;  in  truth,  multitudes  generally  rush  and 
act  together  in  popular  matters  until  the  turn  takes 
place,  when  on  comes  a  retrograde  movement : 
therefore  caution  is  commendable ;  and  it  becomes 
the  agricultural  community,  not  only  to  suspect 
ffuano,  but  also  oil-cake,  manufactured  in  naany 
cases  by  those  who  know  best  what  to  introduce 
with  the  husk  of  seed.  That  which  is  weighty  and 
least  detectable,  such  as  Fuller's  earth,  with  the  re- 
fuse of  other  seeds,  is  well  known  to  exist  in  a 
good  deal  of  foreign  cake  j  and  can  the  general 
farmer  detect  it  ?  and  if  so,  would  not  the  expense 
and  trouble  amount  to  this —making  the  remedy  as 
bad  as  the  disease  ?  I  admit  the  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  become  the  dupe  of  these  impositions, 
growing  to  such  an  extent  in  these  two  articles. 
English  cake  is  not  altogether  without  alloy :  bad, 
unsaleable  foreign  cake  is  remanufactured,  fre- 
quently, into  English. 

Nov  in  order  to  check  the  Uability  to  these  im- 
positions., surely  it  is  time  to  think  if  we  cannot  in 
the  genuine  article  of  linseed  obtain  a  rich  fiittening 


food,  and  so  use  it  to  the  best  possible  account : 
there  are  some  I  can  speak  to  who  have  done  so, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied.  The  result  of  trial 
leads  them  to  conclude  they  must  breed  more,  rear 
more,  and  fat  more ;  to  do  so  they  are  resolved  to 
cut  up  into  chaff  all  the  straw,  stover,  and  hay  they 
can  possibly  spare,  and  use  linseed  meal :  moist, 
boiled,  or  steamed  roots  should  be  cut  small,  so  as 
to  well  mix  up  with  dry  food.  A  sprinkling  of  fine- 
ground  linseed  may  be  given  with  good  advantage, 
not  only  to  the  relish  of  the  stock,  but  idso 
with  a  certainty  of  having  a  good  manure,  contain* 
ing  a  considerable  quantity  oi  photpkate:  mon 
hands  would  be  employed ;  and  we  thoM  be  leas 
subject  to  contamination  from  foreign  stock,  hy 
those  diseases  that  in  a  great  measure  arise  from 
over  driving,  and  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  con- 
sequent thereon,  with  the  varied  lodgment  un- 
suited  to  promote  health  in  animals;  and  I  feel 
sure  the  time  is  coming  when  free  trade  will  compel 
the  English  farmer  to  prepare  for  low  prices  both 
in  horn  and  com. — I  beg  to  subscribe  mfMt 
your  obedient  servant, 
A  Member  of  Agricultural  Societiks. 


ON  CARBONIC  ACID. 

There  are  few  questions  eoniieeted  with  vegetable 
physiology  which  have  been  more  keenly  debited 
among  scientific  men,  than  the  part  which  carbonic 
acid  takes  in  vegetation.  Our  attention  has  just 
been  du-ected  (Dr.  Davy,  in  Silliman's  American 
Journal)  to  a  property  of  this  acid,  which,  thoogh 
doubtless  important,  has  hitherto  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  We  were  rather  surprised  at 
some  of  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Davy  appears 
to  have  tried  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  fo^- 
vetU  power  of  carbonic  acid,  as  they  seem  to  betray 
a  somewhat  poorer  knowledge  of  chemistry  than 
we  gave  him  credit  for ;  a  pemsal  of  his  paper  wiU 
bear  out  the  assertion. 

Whilst  it  is  dispnled  whether  the  carbonie  arid 
which  is  abundantly  formed  in  tbeeoU,  takes  any  put 
in  supplying  carbon  to  plants,  there  canbcnodonbt 
but  that  it  must  exercise  a  powerful  chemical  or 
(as  we  have  already  named  it)  a  solvent  eflfect  upon 
the  mineral  substances  present  in  the  soil.  It  is  to 
this  property  that  we  would  direct  attention. 

1st.  On  pho^hate  of  lime.^This,  when  applied 
as  bone  earth,  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  the  car- 
bonic acid  formed  by  decaying  v^etable  matter  acts 
upon  it  in  precisely  a  sinular  manner  that  aulphunc 
acid  does,  when  used  for  preparing  super-phosphate 
of  lime.  It  has  recently  been  reeommended  to  mix 
bones  with  wood-ehavinge  and  sowodutt,  as  a  more 
economical  i^an  than  witb  smlpfaoric  ieid.    Thm 
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»  no  doubt  but  that  the  super-phosphate  of  lime 
will  be  formed ;  but  the  operation  will  require  a  very 
long  time,  and  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to, 
if  it  is  to  be  as  well  done  as  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  when  bones  are  mixed  with 
burnt  ashes,  as  has  also  been  recommended,  the 
only  change  that  can  take  place  will  be  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal  part  of  the  bones,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  ammonia  thus  formed;  if  the  bones 
have  been  burnt  or  boiled,  no  change  whatever  can 
take  place,  as  the  athes  can  supply  no  carbonic  acid, 

2nd.  Besides  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  must  have 
potash  and  soda  for  perfect  vegetation.  These  al- 
kalies exist  in  the  land,  and  in  farm-yard  manure, 
principally  as  siHcates,  or  compounds  of  silicic  acid. 
In  this  state  they  are,  like  the  phosphates,  insoluble 
in  water.  Carbonic  acid,  however,  by  a  slow  and 
sure  action,  decomposes  these  silicates,  and  presents 
the  soda  and  potash  in  a  soluble  state.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  presents  another  equally  important  part 
of  the  plant  in  a  soluble  form,  namely — 

3rd.  The  silicates,  without  which  the  straw  of 
heans,  peas,  oats,  or  wheat  cannot  be  formed. 
Silicic  acid  exists  in  a  state  of  purity  in  quartz,  or 
the  best  sea  sand ;  there  has  as  yet  only  been  one 
substance  discovered  which  can  dissolve  it,  and  yet 
by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  silicates  of  the 
soil,  it  is  furnished  in  great  abundance  to  our  cereal 
crops. 

4th.  Lime  exists  in  the  soil  both  as  a  silicate 
and  carbonate :  the  former,  like  the  silicates  of  the 
alkalies,  is  decomposed,  and  the  latter  is  dissolved, 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  but  that 
plants  are  indebted  to  the  solvent  and  chemical 
action  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  phosphoric  acid, 
soda,  potash,  silica,  and  hme,  they  require  to  pro- 
dace  a  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Harles- 
ton  Farmers'  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  insurance 
of  cattle  against  pleuro  pneumonia,  at  which  a  great 
number  of  the  members  attended.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  G.  Durrant,  Esq.  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
chairman  of  the  Farmers'  and  Graziers'  Cattle  In- 
surance Association,  attended  the  meeting,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Ford,  and  gave  a  full  explanation  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  association  was 
established,  snd  the  mode  in  which  the  business 
^u  conducted.  A  lengthened  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion took  place,  during  which  the  speakers  re- 
lated the  fatal  effects  of  the  disease,  as  well  in  their 
own  cases  individually  as  amongst  thdr  neighbours. 
1^  kMHSi  w«re  genmlly  ertimatfid  m  amoontiiig 


to  ^ve  per  cent,  from  pleuro  pneumonia  alotie.  An 
earnest  desire  to  support  the  association  was  evinced 
and  warmly  expressed.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Frener,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Spillman,was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Rbsolvtion, — **  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Harleston 
Fanners'  Club  that,  as  relates  to  the  system  of  faisiir- 
ance  for  plearo  pneumonia  in  cattle,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  obtain  a  more  immediate  Insurance  of  stock,  haring 
regard  to  a  sufficient  time  for  due  inspection  of  the 
same ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  only  fair  and  just 
that  all  the  cattle  upon  a  fiirm  should  be  insured,  and 
that  bought  cattle,  as  well  as  where  the  disease  has 
already  appeared,  should  be  insured  at  increased  rates." 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  has  given  permission  to  have  his  name 
added  to  the  list  of  Patrons  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Graziers'  Cattle  Insurance  Association,  amongst 
whom  will  be  found  the  following  noblemen : — 

His  Grace  thb  Duke  op  Richmond 

Thb  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  WasTMORVLAND 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Torrinoton 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wbllbslev 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kenton 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abrrgrombib 

Thb  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beauclerk 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lovainb 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ossulston,  M.P.,  &c.,  kc^ 


LONDON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Monday,  January  1st. 

MONTHLY   MEETING   OP  THE    COltMTFtElS    Of 

MANAGEMENT. 

Present :  Messrs.  J.  Beadel,  W.  Fiibet  Hobbs,  1.  3.  Medd, 
J.  C.  Neibit,  and  T.  Offen.  W.  Piaher  Hobbt,  Esq.,  ift  tiie 
ebair. 

Tlie  Miaotet  of  the  hurt  Cottiaiittee  Mestteg  wets  lea^ 
eooflnned,  sad  signed  by  the  Chairmm  of  tMa  day. 

The  Mimrtes  of  the  Gsoenl  Anmisl  Meeting  iren  alse 
retd. 

The  fiiUowinff  geatlemin  w«m  elected  Meabsn  at  the 

Caob:— 

P.  King,  Oxford 

H.  Kirk,  St.  James's  Sqnaie 

P.  J.  Simpson,  Cannon  Park  Farm,  Edgewaie. 

Hie  names  of  six  other  gentlemen  propoeed  as  Member*  were 
read  for  the  first  time. 

The  foUowing  gentlemsn  were  appointed  the  House  Com* 
niittee  for  the  year  i—K  Aitcheson,  J.  Besdel,  W.  TUbet 
Hobbe,  T.  Knif  ht,  and  W.  8haw. 

Hw  fonowing  subjects  were  selected  tat  disenssiOB  imhg 
tiieyear! — 
Plebruary  S :  "  On  the  burdens  pressing  upon  AgricUfttm^ 

espedany  in  reference  to  the  Malt  ^to.-^Ttofiotadhf 

Mr.  8.  Cheethsn,  of  Oakham,  RiitlaDd. 
Maich  6 1  «•  WbBi  is  the  BMMt  eAdsnt,  bSMAcM.  ftsrii 

If  a 
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mical  mode  of  proTiding  Manure  for  a  Farm  ?" — Proposed 

by  Mr.  C.  Lawrence  of  Cireucester. 
April  2 :  "  On  deep  Cultivation,  by  the  Plough,  the  Spade, 

and  the  Fork." — Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree 

Uall,  Essex. 
May  7 :  "On  the  most  beneficial  means  of  providing  Em- 
ployment for  the  Agricultural  Labourer." — Proposed  by 

Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand. 
Juue  4 :  "On  the  uses  of  Machinery  as  applied  to  Agricul- 

ture,  and  the  advantages  that  would  follow  from  its  more 

general  adoption." — Proposed  by  Mr.  James  Thomas,  of 

lidlington  Park,  Beds. 
November  5:   "On  the  improvement   and  cultivation  of 

Bogs  and  Peaty  Soils."— Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Bullock 

Webster,  of  Hounsdown,  Southampton. 
December  5 :  "  Upon  Farm  Leases,  particularly  in  reference 

to  the  Cropping  and  Cultivation  of  Land." — Proposed  by 

Mr.  J.  Beadel,  of  Bromfidd  Lodge,  Cbdmaford. 
The  Discussions  will  commence  at  Half-past  Five  o'clock 

P.M. 

There  will  be  no  Meetings  for  Discussion  in  July,  August, 
September,  or  October. 


REVIEW. 


COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  H.  Weavsb,  Architect  and  Estate  Agent,  Bevie- 
brook  Uoiue,  Calne,  Wilts. 

London  :  J.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  ;  Henry  Pope,  Badge- 
row. 

It  has  never  been  our  lot  to  review  a  work  better 
calculated  to  improve  the  personal  comforts  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  England  than  Mr.  Weaver's  work  on  **  Cottage 
Architecture."  The  object  of  the  work  is,  as  expressed 
hy  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  home  aecommodatione  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lationa  in  rural  dUirictt,  &c ,  &c.''  That  such  an 
improvement  is  necessary,  all  who  in  travelling  through 
the  country  and  direct  attention  to  the  subject  will  be 
compelled  to  admit — ^That  the  peasant  after  his  day  of  toil 
retires  to  a  hut  in  many  instances  not  superior  to  those 
occupied  hy  the  peasantry  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  that,  regardless  of  sex  or  decency,  the  inmates 
are  huddled  together  m  the  sleeping  apartments  is  too 
well  known. 

To  remedy  this  and  other  evils  Mr.  Weaver  has  pub- 
lished tins  excellent  volume,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
plates  and  plans  of  superior  neatness  of  execution. 
Attached  to  them  are  "  introductory  notes,"  containing 
< '  estimates' '  and  ' '  schedule  of  materials. ' '  The  first  plate 
is  that  of  a  single  cottage,  "  an  appropriate  dwelling  for 
a  keeper  or  superior  servant ;"  and  attached  thereto  we 
have  the  plans  ani  elevations,  the  description  of  work 
as  regards  doors,  windows,  cottage  range ;  waeh-houee^ 
coverings  and  estimate.  Plate  2  is  a  design  for  a  pair 
of  labourers'  cottages,  with  similar  directions  and  esti- 
mate. The  work  contains  nine  plates,  with  plans  and  de- 
scription. The  last  plate  is  intended  to  represent  the  great 
difference,  both  as  regards  internal  comfort  and  conve- 
nience as  well  as  external  effect,  which  may  be  obtained  by 


a  comparatively  slight  alteration  of  a  row  of  three  old 
cottages,  at  present  most  inadequate  to  theneoenary 
requirements  of  a  family.  Mr.  Weaver  iUnstrates  this 
fact  to  admiration,  that  out  of  those  three  old  cottages, 
which  contained  neither  wash-house  nor  backdoor,  and 
only  one  bedroom  each,  two  cottages  will  be  provided, 
each  containing  a  wash-house  &c.,  three  sleeping  rooms 
to  one,  and  two  to  the  other.  Where  groups  of  old 
cottages  can,  by  trifling  expense  and  slight  slteratioD, 
be  converted  into  comfortable  dwelling  houses,  it  will 
be  a  great  inducement  to  the  owners  of  such  cottiges  to 
adopt  the  improvements  suggested.  We  eamesUj  re- 
commend all  persons  who  contemplate  the  erection  of 
new  cottages,  or  who  vrish  to  improve  old  ones,  to  obtain 
Mr.  Weaver's  book  of  plans. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  TUB  MORNING  HBRALD. 

Sir, — ^As  your  agricultural  as  well  as  clerical  readers 
may  feel  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  averages  for 
the  seven  years  to  Christmas  last,  which  has  been  pab- 
lished  in  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  5,  1819,  viz.,  — 


Wheat 
Bariey 
Oata 


68. 10^  per  imperial  buthcL 
4i.    IM. 
2s.    8id. 


M 


W 


I  beg  to  state,  for  their  information,  that  each  £100  of 
rent-charge  vrill,  for  the  year  1849,  cunount  to  j^lOO  3«. 
7}d.,  or  nearly  2  per  cent,  lower  than  the  previous  year. 
The  following  statement,  from  my  "  Annual  Tithe 
Commutation  Tables,"  wiU  show  the  value  of  £100  of 
rent- charge  for  each  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  viz.  :— 


For  the  year  1887 
1838 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


n 


» 


M 


ff 


M 
M 


M 


»> 


» 


.  ■ 


M 


98  18 


97 

95 

96  15 
102  12 
105  8 
105  12 
104    8 


7 
7 


9 
0 

6 


103  17  11 

102  17    8 

99  18  10 

1 

3 


102 
100 


0 
7} 


18)  1817    0    8} 
Geneialaversgefor  the  but  18  years..  £101    6    2\ 

I  am,  sir,  youn  obediently, 

Charlkb  M.  Wilucu. 

25,  SulTdlk-stieet,  Fall-man,  Jan.  5, 1849. 


HEREFORD  FARMERS'  CLUB.— Subjbcts  fob  Dis- 
cussion IN  1849.— Feb.  24th.— What  would  be  the  sMit 
profitable  crop  to  produce,  and  if  such  crop  ooold  be  giova 
oonaecntiTdy  to  advantage  by  a  proper  sppUcation  of  Bunore. 
May  26.— The  best  system  of  consuming  green  crops*  u^  ^ 
most  beneficial  and  economical  mode  to  proride  msnnre  for  a 
turn.  Aug.  25.— VHiethet  flax  can  be  profitably  edtiTated  in 
the  county  of  Hereford.  Nov.  24.— Hie  preseiit  cntooi  of 
ontgomg  and  incoming  tenants  in  the  cwmty  of  Hswfcwl 
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METEOROLOGICAL     D  I A  R  Y  — 1848-9. 


Baromstkr. 


Day. 


8  a«  m. 


Dec.  22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Jan.   1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 
6 
9 

lo; 
ii; 

12< 

H| 
161 

16; 

17; 

18i 

20 


In.  cts. 
30.30 
30.33 
30.10 
29.80 
30.02 
30.09 
29.90 
30.17 
30.16 
30.10 
30.11 
30.12 
29.72 

29.67 
29.76 
29.94 
30.— 
29.66 
29.43 
29.15 

29.17 
30.13 

29.77 
29.60 
30.06 
29.95 
29.70 
30.— 
29.94 
30.08 


lOp.m. 


in.  cts. 
30.33 
30.22 
29.84 
30.02 
30.— 
30.09 
30.14 

30.17 
30.10 
30.10 
30.16 
29.44 
29.68 
29.74 
29.84 
30.— 
29.90 
29.66 
29.46 
29.10 
29.90 
29.94 
29.63 
29.80 

29.99 
29.70 
29.94 
29.97 
29.99 
30.24 


Thermometer. 


Min. 


28 
26 
24 
32 
41 
44 
41 
40 

39 
34 
33 
24 
25 
31 
32 
32 

29 
33 
36 

37 
36 
31 
39 
49 
37 
37 
45 
43 
46 
46 


Max.  10p.m. 


39 
32 
35 
45 
48 
60 
46 
44 
44 
38 
38 
30 
31 
33 


29 
24 
32 
41 
48 
43 
41 
41 
36 
36 
30 
25 
30 
31 


33  I  32 
33  i  28 


34 

37 
43 

47 
38 
40 
51 
53 
43 

49 
51 
48 
63 
60 


34 
36 
37 
44 
35 
40 
51 
40 
40 
48 
45 
43 

49 
46 


Wind  and  State. 


Direction. 


E.  by  North 
E.  by  South 
S.  by  East 
Southerly 
S.  by  West 
W.S.W. 
N.E.,  Westerly 
N.  by  East 
N.  East 
N.  East 
Easterly 
E.,  E.  by  N. 
Easterly 
E.  by  South 
East 
E.  N.  E. 
E.byS.,S.byW. 
S.,  S.  by  Elast 
W.,  W.  by  N. 
W,  by  N. 
North 
Southerly 
W.  by  S.,  var. 
W.byS.,byN. 
S.  West 
South 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 


Force. 


lively 

variable 

lively 

gende 

lively 

gentle 

lively 

calm 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

lively 

livelv 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

calm 

variable 

gentle 

strong 

strong 

brisk 

brisk 

strong 

lively 

gentle 

lively 

lively 

livel 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.  m. 


genue 


fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

hazy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 


2  p.  m. 


sun 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

hazy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


10  p. 


m. 


fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

hazy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fint 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


ESTIMATED  AyBRAGES   OF  JANUARY. 

Thermometer. 


Barometer. 

High.      I        Low. 

30.77  28.90 


High. 
52 


LoWv 
11 


Meat). 
36.1 


HEAL  AVBRAOE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Highest. 

42.6 


Lowest. 
35.66 


Mean. 

40.08 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Dec.  22 — Perfectly  fine.  23 — Some  clouds  ; 
chilly.  24— Some  sun ;  a  change  at  hand.  25— 
Wind;  thaw.  26— Overcast;  small  rain.  27 — 
Pne,  wtarm,  nuny  evening.  28— Rain,  with 
easterly  wind.  29— Hazy  throughout.  30,  31 — 
Cold ;  and  dark  weather. 

Lunation. — New  moon  26th  day,  at  4h.  22m. 
afternoon. 

Jan.  1,  1849— Overcast;  penetrating  wind.  2,  3 
—Sharply  frosty,  sunny  days.  4— Drizzle;  very 
gloomy,  6 — Snow,  late  in  the  evening ;  after  cold 
and  cheerless  rain.  6 —Snow;  a  slight  fall  over 
night;  fine  sun.     7 -^Gradual  thaw;  ending  in 


rain.  8— Snow  gone;  wind  and  rain.  9 — Fme 
till  four;  cirro-stratus,  grey  clouds;  wet  evening. 
10— Brisk  drying  air;  overcast.  11 — ^Theaame; 
immense  rise  of  the  barometer.  12 — Frost  for  a 
few  hours.  13 — Overcast;  damp;  windy.  14 — 
Showery.  16 — Cool;  changeable;  brilliant  night. 
16— Gloomy,  drizzling  day.  17 — Small  rain;  a 
shower;  fine  evening.  18 — Finer;  becoming 
changeable.    19 — livdyair;  pretty  fine. 

Lunations. — First  quarter,  Jan.  2nd^  7h.  38m. 
morning.  Full  moon,  8th  day,  lOh.  50m,  night. 
Last  quarter,  1 6th  day,  6h.  54m.  morning. 

Remarks  rbpbrring  to   AgricuLiTure. — 

Two  or  three  slight  frosts,  of  scarcely  three  days' 
duration ;  an  inch  or  two  of  snow  have  occurr^ ; 
and  form  the  winter  of  the  above  period.  Rain, 
clouds,  and  gloom,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  The  ground  is  wet,  but  the  crops  are  look- 
ing well.  Little  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
wheat  plants.  Kohl  and  the  turnips  hold  on  in 
great  abundance,  and  food  is  plentiful ;  the  verdure 
ofthe  means  remains  unimpaired.    J.  Towers. 

Croydon, 
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CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE.— FEBRUARY. 


The  season  advances,  and  already  we  arrive  at 
tbe  second  month  of  the  year ;  about  the  middle  of 
whichintrodnces the horticultmral ''Spring."  Astro 
nomers  take  a  different  view,  they  being  guided  by 
the  four  equal  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  circle ;  but 
the  gardener  is  practically  made  aware  that  the 
period  of  vegetable  torpor  is  strictly  confined  be* 
tweea  the  middle  of  November  and  the  15th  of 
Febroary,  as  its  extreme  Umits.  Nature,  it  is  true, 
is  in  a  state  of  revival  at  the  present  moment— a 
fact  which  is  established  by  the  swelling  of  many 
buds  and  the  advance  of  bulbous  plants;  still, 
however,  the  absence,  presence,  or  degree  and 
power  of  frost,  and  direct  sokr  hght,  must  produce 
coriBBponding  effects.  I  therefore  have  adopted 
the  line  of  demarcation  above  described  as  suffi- 
ciently definite.  As  yet,  we  have  experienced  a  few 
transitory  frosts,  with  a  very  shallow  fall  of  snow; 
bnt  the  temperatore  the  past  two  months  (15th 
November  to  15th  January)  has  been  above  its  ad- 
mitted average— that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  52nd 
d^pnee  of  north  latitude  across  the  entire  kingdom. 
And  here  ^wlogy  is  claimed  for  an  oversight 
which,  in  common  with  others,  we  have  committed. 
Garden  calendars  are  generally  written  for  one 
dimate  and  locality ;  as  if  nature,  by  its  position 
and  meteorology,  was  dependent  upon  dates.  Now, 
it  is  self-evident  that  temperature,  solar  power, 
temperament  of  soil,  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
must  influence  the  entire  vegetable  creation.  Those 
operations  which  are  adapted  to  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  therefore  calculated  to  succeed  in 
January,  may  be  precocious  by  a  full  week  in  the 
more  northern  of  the  midland  counties,  and  cer- 
tainly must  fail  in  North  Britain.  Mr.  M'Intosh, 
of  Dalkeith,  in  his  truly  judicious  ''Calendar," 
commenced  on  the  third  January,  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Journal,  has  no- 
ticed this  remissness.  As,  however,  no  one  can 
enter  into  those  precise  roinutisB  which  are  inevitar 
bly  influenced  by  climates,  subject  also  in  them- 
selves to  vicissitudes,  we  must  be  content  to  recom- 
mend a  cautious  adoption  of  our  directions,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  experience  which  ought  to 
instruct  observant  persons  who  have  long  been 
residents  in  a  certain  locahty.  Little  is  gained  at 
aoy  time  by  very  early  sowing  anywhere  (as  in 
December  and  January),  unless  a  sufficiency  of 
framing  be  at  command ;  and  in  the  no|tb,  where 
the  spring  season  is  usually  much  limited,  those 
operationa  which  auit  the  market-gardens  of  iion* 


don  ought  to  be  deferred  for  a  fortnight,  at  least. 
Frosts  here  have  touched  the  broccolis  a  little :  of 
late,  the  temperature  has  been  quite  mild,  the  wea- 
ther dark  and  wet.  A  change  is  again  likely  to 
take  place ;  but  the  equinoctial  prognostic  appears 
to  be  still  borne  out  by  the  continuance  of  Uvely 
south-west  winds,  and  a  general  changeable  cha- 
racter of  the  weather. 

On  the  14th  day  the  barometer  ascended  rapidly, 
and  the  1 5th  became  beautifully  fine.  Subsequently 
there  was  little  sua,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  some 
drizzling  rain  came  on.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
was  some  improvement,  with  a  higher  glass,  and 
fresh  drying  air  till  the  2l6t,  when  a  rapid  change 
took  place;  and  wind,  with  threatening  clouds, 
now,  as  1  close  this  notice,  warn  us  of  renewed  wet 
weather. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  entire  month, 
comprised  between  the  20th  of  December  and  the 
25th  inst.,  is  above  40  degrees.  The  prevailing 
winds,  south  to  west.  Sunny  inter\'als  have  been 
rare  and  far  between. 

HARDY    FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Pruning  mudt  now  be  assiduously  attended  to, 
according  to  former  directions ;  finishing  off  those 
trees  or  shrubs  which  are  the  most  advanced. 
Apricots  take  the  lead ;  then  follow  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, plums,  and  cherries.  The  habits  of  every 
tree  must  be  studied  and  understood;  so  that 
(while  using  the  knife  for  the  object  of  immediate 
fruit  bearing)  the  future  may  be  philosophically 
provided  for.  Gooseberry  trees  will  generally  take 
priority  of  the  cturrants ;  and  the  order  of  pruning 
is  very  dissimilar.  The  black  currants  dislike  the 
knife ;  therefore,  old  wood  should  be  removed  from 
its  lowest  position.  Raspberries  should  retain  four 
to  six  strong  canes,  and  all  wandering  suckers 
ought  to  be  forked  up  for  new  plantations.  Bach 
retained  cane  should  be  shortened  back  to  behind 
the  bud  where  there  is  a  curve.  After  these  regula- 
tions, any  manure  that  has  been  on  the  ground  all 
winter  should  be  just  forked  in. 

A  few  spare  sashes,  placed  sloping  in  front  of 
early  wall-trees,  secured  at  top  under  a  boarded, 
narrow  coping,  and  at  bottom  by  resting  on  plain 
slabs,  fastened  with  pegs,  would  protect  far  more 
effectually  than  nets,  bunting,  or  mats.  Figs  could 
thus  be  brought  in  more  early. 

If  American  blight  affect  the  apple-trees  and 
their  roots,  let  them  be  regularly  washed,  by  means 
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of  a  strong  hand-brush,  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap.  The  ground  should  also  be  raised  to  some 
depth,  to  observe  the  downward  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief. Much  business  remains  over  for  the  next 
month. 

TENDER   FRUITS. 

The  first  vinery  ought  to  be  rapidly  advancing ; 
and  the  fires  of  the  second  should  be  lighted  in  the 
first  week.    Begin  at  45  to  50  degrees. 

Of  Pine  Apples,  till  the  question  be  more  settled 
concerning  their  proper  situation,  whether  in  pots, 
or  plunged  in  the  open  bed,  we  shall  say  but  little. 
The  subject  of  the  due  application,  or  non- 
application  of  manure,  is  still  idso  on  the  tapis. 

Melon  plants  should  now  be  advanced,  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  pots  or  pans,  the  points  downward  in 
the  earth.  They  are  to  be  raised  in  a  lively,  sweet 
heat,  as  are  cucumbers ;  and  when  the  rough  leaves 
are  developed,  each  plant  is  to  be  moved  to  a  small 
pot  of  rich  reduced  turf,  plunged  in  gentle  heat, 
and  kept  shaded  till  the  plant  begins  to  grow; 
then,  sun  and  air  should  be  cautiously  admitted. 
Future  remarks  will  be  timely  offered  when  I  come 
to  describe  Mr.  Knight's  practice  with  his  highly- 
prized  Persian  Housain^e  and  Sweet  Ispahan  me- 
lons. The  Cantaloupes,  scarlet  and  green-fleshed, 
with  numerous  varieties,  are  still  generally  grown, 
and  have  their  admirers ;  but  surely  no  judge  of 
real  merit,  who  has  tasted  the  genuine,  well-grown 
Persian  fruits,  could  twice  hesitate  in  his  choice. 

OPERATIONS   IN   THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

First  week  (a  little  earlier ;  or  it  may  be  in  the 
north  a  week  later). — After  duly  preparing  the 
ground,  sow  peas  in  rows  at  least  four  feet  apart, 
and  long- pod  beans.  Earth  up  about  former  sow- 
ings, if  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  grown. 
Begin  with  the  first  sowings  of  small  saladings, 
hardy  lettuce,  and  radish — all  on  a  warm  border, 
digging  the  ground  and  making  it  fine.  The  wea- 
ther still  roust  decide ;  for  a  wet,  pasty  condition  of 
the  ground  prohibits  success ;  and  if  disturbed,  its 
texture  (unless  very  sandy)  becomes  much  injured. 
Earth  up  celery  very  carefully,  and  make  a  sowing 
upon  a  bed  of  fine  earth,  over  a  mass  of  warm 
leaves.  Such  beds  and  temperate  frames  ofifer 
vast  advantages  to  the  gardener  in  his  early  and 
progressive  crops.  Brick-pits,  three  parts  filled 
with  decaying  leaves,  should  be  prepared  for 
cucumbers  and  melons.  Sow  the  seeds  of  the  for- 
mer directly ;  of  the  latter,  after  the  middle  of  the 
month.  When  cucumber  plants  are  already  grow- 
ing on  the  hills,  or  in  deep  garden  pots  of  very 
rich  mould,  each  lateral  produced,  after  the  second 
and  third  stopping  must  also  be  always  stopped  at 
the  showing  fruit :  this  was  M'Pbail's  practice,  and 


led  to  a  regular  and  perpetual  development  of 
fruit. 

Early  Ash-leaved  Potatoes, — In  the  second  or 
third  week,  if  the  ground  be  friable^  commence  in 
earnest  to  adopt  the  practice  reconunended  by  Mr. 
Cuthill  {see  Dec.) ;  and  be  careful  to  set  up  the 
ridges  straight,  and  to  make  the  furrows  equi- 
distant, and  quite  nine  inches  deep,  at  the  least. 
If  the  weather  be  open,  plant  immediately,  scatter- 
ing the  soot  first,  and  some  fine  coal  ashes  over 
the  tubers,  which  ought  to  be  whole,  and  placed 
six  or  eight  inches  apart.  If  they  have  been  ex- 
cited, and  already  have  strong  shoots  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  great  care  must  be  used  not 
to  break  any  of  those  off  from  the  rose-ends.  As 
one  row  is  finished,  turn  the  earth  of  the  ad- 
joining ridge  over  the  sets,  and  ridge  it  accuratdf, 
that  thus  the  line  of  potatoes  may  have  nine  to  ten 
inches  of  soft,  friable  soil  exactly  over  it.  Preserve 
the  same  order  through  the  extent  of  the  plot. 

Cabbage  SeedHngs.—Tnnsplaxit  a  number  of 
these  from  the  nurse-rows  that  have  stood  the  win- 
ter, or  from  those  frame-sown — ^whicb  latter  arc  to 
be  preferred.  Sow  also  York  and  other  cabbage- 
seed,  Brussels  sprouts,  savoys,  German  greens,  and 
all  favourite  sorts  of  kales,  for  succession. 

Winter  Spinach  will  be  growing.  Clear  the 
ground,  and  point-in  some  decayed  horse  drop- 
pings.  This  manure,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
sheep,  is  not  rich  in  itself,  but  it  is  manageable 
among  growing  crops ;  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  about  one-thirtieth 
part  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  incorporated 
with  it. 

Sow  and  plant  Lettuces,  of  any  favourite  varie- 
ties :  some  from  Paris  are  found  particularly  good. 
The  black-seeded  Gotte  comes  early  into  use :  it  ii 
the  smallest  of  all  the  cabbage  lettuces,  forming  « 
round,  rather  flattened,  ball,  scarcely  four  inches 
across— of  fine  flavour,  pale  green,  and  little  liable 
to  run  to  seed.  We  had  specimens  last  year  from 
a  neighbouring  garden,  which  continued  excellent 
till  autumn.  It  may  be  sown  occasionally  through- 
out the  spring,  and  till  Midsummer. 

Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet-root,  prepare  the  ground 
for,  by  trenching  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches 
deep.  Fork  the  bottom,  and  deposit  two  or  three 
inches  of  strong,  lively  manure  thereon.  Fdlup  the 
trenches  with  fine  soils,  free  as  possible  from  stones 
(parsnips  will  bear  the  stiffer  land) ;  and  by  the 
time  the  ground  shall  have  duly  settled,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  rows,  dght  inches  apart  for  the 
early-horn  carrots,  ten  inches  for  the  small  purple 
beet,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  for  the  larger 
carrot  and  parsnip.  The  first  week  of  March  will 
be  early  enough  to  sow  these  seeds,  and  also 
Onion,    The  ground  should  bo  made  ready  for  the 
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larger  sorts ~ thus:  trench  twenty  inches  deep, 
thoroughly  manuring  it  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Some  guano^  or  reduced  night-soil  and  soot,  may 
be  incorporated  with  advantage.  Suffer  the  hed  to 
settle,  till  pretty  firm  (see  next  month).  Leeks  may 
be  so  prepared  for. 

Parsley'Seed  can  now  be  sown,  either  in  heds  or 
drills,  half  an  inch  deep,  along  the  edges  of  bor- 
ders. 

Horse-radish. — ^The  public  have  been  led  on  by 
writers  to  try  various  schemes  to  propagate  this 
useful  garnish ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  sturdy  and  in- 
trusive as  it  is,  few  plants  are  more  fickle  and  diffi- 
cult in  their  choice  of  situation.  There  must  be 
some  constituent  in  its  elements  that  has  not  yet 
been  detected,  and  which  the  generality  of  soils 
may  not  contain.  Still,  there  are  methods  of  plant- 
ing which  should  be  adopted,  and  one  of  these  I 
have  borrowed  from  G.  lindley's  Quide,  &c. 
Trench  the  ground,  in  some  out  place  (not  the  gar- 
den) two  feet  deep;  each  trench  the  same  in 
breadth.  The  first  trench,  however,  is  to  be  dug 
oat  fifteen  inches  only ;  the  mould  to  be  harrowed 
back  to  the  opposite  end,  as  a  reserve  for  filling 
the  last  trench.  The  bottom  of  trench  1  is  next  to 
be  dug  to  the  full  depth,  and  made  fine  and  level. 


Place  the  line  lengthwise,  at  six  inches  from  each 
side,  and  plant  horse-radish  crowns,  cut  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  stick  to  each,  nine  inches  apart, 
along  the  line.  Then  remove  the  line  twelve 
inches,  and  turn  the  earth  over  the  sets,  taking  out 
fifteen  inches  from  the  second  trench.  Treat  that, 
and  plant  it  exactly  in  like  manner.  Thus  trench 
after  trench  will  be  completed,  and  thus  the  crowns 
will  stand  level,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches  below 
the  original  surface,  twelve  inches  distant  row  from 
row,  and  covered  with  the  earth  removed  from 
each  adjoining  trench.  Keep  the  surface  always 
clean,  and  the  chance  is  that  the  plant  will  soon 
appear  at  regular  distances.  A  good  bed,  pru- 
dently dug,  when  in  full  strength,  will  last  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

We  must  defer  the  usual  remarks  upon  orna- 
mental gardening,  either  in  the  open  ground  or 
under  glass.  This  period  of  the  year  in  general 
prohibits  active  operations,  and  March  will  be  far 
more  eligible.  The  increments  of  light  and  heat 
must  be  duly  observed ;  and  being  so,  the  skilfril 
gardener  will  follow  in  the  path  thus  indicated  by 
nature.  John  Towers. 

Croydon,  20th  January. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT   FOR 

JANUARY. 

The  all-engrossing  topic  of  discussion  amongst 
the  agricultural  body,  since  we  last  wrote,  has  been 
the  probable  working  of  the  new  com  law  scheme, 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  1  st  of  February.  Its 
effects  have  been  already  felt  to  some  extent. 
During  the  month  just  concluded,  millers  and  all 
other  parties  connected  with  the  corn  trade  have 
purchased  with  more  than  usual  caution — so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  leave  themselves  almost  bare  of 
stock ;  hence  there  has  been  a  pressure  of  grain 
upon  our  markets,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
drooping  prices.  Some  parties  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  a  considerable  decline  will  take  place 
in  the  value  of  wheat  during  the  next  two  months ; 
we,  however,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  quan- 
tity to  be  released  at  the  nominsd  duty  of  Is.  per  qr. 
will  be  about  700,000  qrs.  Of  that  large  supply 
Dearly  200,000  qrs.  have  been  sold  for  delivery; 
hence  the  total  quantity  to  be  thrown  upon  our 
markets  will  not  exceed  half  a  million  qrs.  Now, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  consumption  which 
has  been  going  on  for  some  considerable  time  past, 
and  the  limited  quantities  in  the  hands  of  the  mil- 


lers, we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  material 
fall  will  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  new  import 
scale  of  duties.  Another  argument  against  an  exten- 
sive decline  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  no  ar- 
rivals of  grain  worthy  of  notice  can  take  place  from 
the  Baltic  until  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  From  the  Mediterranean  and 
United  States  supplies  may  occasionally  drop  in ; 
but  they  will  not  be  large  in  extent.  What  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  new  law  later  in  the  year  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  define.  Should  we  be  favoured 
with  an  abundant  harvest,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  wheat  selling,  during  the  winter 
months,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  than  at 
present.  Spring  corn  can  scarcely  go  lower  than 
it  is  now,  and  the  continuance  of  low  prices  may 
prevent  excessive  importations.  Our  foreign  ad- 
vices state  that  comparatively  little  business  has 
been  doing  in  grain  on  English  account  for  some 
time  past,  as  the  growers  have  almost  generally 
demanded  very  full  prices  for  nearly  every  descrip- 
tion of  corn,  the  supplies  of  which  at  the  various 
sea-ports  are  represented  as  very  moderate. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  weather,  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  very 
severe ;  and  ice  in  considerable  quantities  was  pro- 
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duced  in  most  of  our  deep  riven.  Since  about  the 
15th  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  mild  open  at- 
mosphere, with  occasional  rains,  and  strong  gales 
of  wind  blowing  mostly  from  the  southward  and 
westward.  The  winter  wheats  have  stood  the 
various  changes  remarkably  well;  and  we  may 
observe  that  our  accounts  agree  in  stating  that 
very  few  instances  of  winter-pride  are  to  be  met 
with.  Field  labours,  such  as  the  carting  of  ma- 
nure. See,  have  progressed  slowly,  from  the  tender 
condition  of  the  soil ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
seasonably  forward. 

Less  wheat  has  been  thrashed  out  than  we  al- 
most ever  remember;  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  sales  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  parcels 
of  foreign  growth.  Our  farmers  have  naturally 
felt  disinclined  to  over-stock  the  markets  in  the 
face  of  a  dull  trade  and  of  drooping  prices.  A 
question  has  arisen,  and  a  very  important  one  it 
must  be  considered,  as  to  the  quantity  of  English 
wheat  at  this  time  on  hand  to  meet  our  wants, 
without  the  aid  of  the  foreigner.  We  have  caused 
some  extensive  inquiries  to  be  made  on  the  subject, 
and  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  supplies  displaced  by  foreign  quali- 
ties for  some  time  past,  the  supply  is  by  no  means 
extensive,  the  time  of  year  considered.  This  re- 
mark applies  more  particularly  to  Essex,  Kent,  and 
the  whole  of  the  western  counties ;  hence  it  must 
be  obvious  that  a  serious  fall  in  prices  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  must  not  be  expected.  The  quality 
of  the  wheats  produced  last  year  in  the  above-men- 
tioned districts  is  far  from  good :  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  samples  are  still  requiring  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  to  produce  really  fine  flour. 

The  early  lambing  season  has  gone  on  remarkably 
well,  and  the  losses  may  be  set  down  at  a  very  low 
average.  Lambs  have  already  appeared  in  our  lead- 
ing markets,  but  they  have  produced  very  low 
prices. 

The  almost  continuous  influx  of  foreign  pota- 
toes into  the  metropohs  have  greatly  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  home  growers.  During  the  month 
there  have  arrived,  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  about  3,200  tons,  in  fair  average  condi- 
tion, and  which  have  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
40b.  to  105s.  per  ton.  As  might  be  expected, 
English  potatoes  have  ruled  dull  in  sale,  at  droop- 
ing currencies.  Since  the  beginning  of  last  Sep- 
tember, the  arrivals  of  potatoes  from  abroad,  into 
London,  have  been  not  less  than  56,210  tons, 
a  quantity  greatly  in  excess  of  all  previous  calcu- 
lations. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  epidemic  have  not 
been  very  heavy,  compared  with  some  correspond- 
ing seasons,  and  but  few  instances  of  foot-rot  in 
she^p  have  been  met  with.    Food  has  continued  in  I 


great  abundance;  hence  both  beasts  and  sheep 
have  fared  extremely  weU  in  the  whole  of  our  large 
grazing  and  flock  districts. 

Large  supplies  of  both  hay  and  straw  have  been 
on  ofifer  in  the  various  markets,  owing  to  which 
the  demand  has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  prices  have  been  with  difficulty  supported. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  com  trade  has  con- 
tinued in  a  very  inactive  state.  Wheat  has  mostly 
sold  at  full  prices ;  but  all  other  articles  have  had 
a  downward  tendency.  The  direct  imports  from 
abroad  have  been  somewhat  extensive.  The  ex- 
port of  grain  to  England  has  increased. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  to  notice  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  live  stock  from  abroad, 
and  that  the  supplies  of  both  beasts  and  sheep, 
home-fed,  on  ofier  in  our  various  markets  hare 
been  small,  an  unusually  small  amount  of  business 
has  been  transacted  during  the  whole  of  the  month, 
at  drooping  prices.  We  may  observe,  however, 
that  the  arrivals  of  country- killed  meat  into  London 
have  been  large  in  the  extreme,  and  the  low  rates 
at  which  they  have  been  offered  have  iirlnced 
many  of  the  cutting  butchers  to  purchase  their 
supplies  dead,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the  live- 
stock markets.  The  graziers  complain  loudly  of 
the  present  depressed  value  of  their  produce,  which 
is  now  quite  20  per  cent,  lower  thau  at  the  same 
period  in  1843.  For  instance,  in  Smithfield,  the 
primest  Scots  have  sold  as  low  as  48.,  and  the 
primest  old  Downs  at  oidy  48.  lOd.  per  Slbe. 
These  must  be  called  extreme  quotations,  as  we 
have  seen  very  useful  animals  sold  at  prices  from 
4d.  to  6d.  per  dibs,  beneath  those  rates.  Our 
readers  will  probably  recollect  that  we  have  long 
since  predicted  this  state  of  things ;  we  have  in- 
formed them  that  a  considerable  addition  has  taken 
place  to  our  supplies  of  Enghsh  beasts,  which  to  an 
extent  have  been  displaced  by  the  foreign  importa- 
tions :  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
mutton  suffer  a  decline  of  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  81b8. 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

The  northern  "  season  "  for  beasts  has  not  yet 
cloeed,  and  we  leam  that  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
originally  intended  for  the  London  market  will  be 
disposed  of  elsewhere.  The  number  of  beasts  and 
sheep  in  Norfolk,  and  the  other  eastern  counties, 
fit  for  slaughtering,  are  unusually  lai^,  and  of  very 
prime  quality.  With  abundance  on  all  sides,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  advance  in  present  prices. 

The  approaching  stock  fain  are  likely  to  prove 
dull ;  and  great  caution  will  be  neoeaaarjr  on  the 
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put  of  the  gnudera  in  effecting  their  purchases, 
however  laige  the  quantity  of  pasture  and  other 
food  in  the  spring  months. 

The  supplies  on  ofier  in  Smithfield  have  been  as 
under: — 

Beasts 16,623  Head. 

Cows   568 

Sheep 93,150 

Calves 873 

Pigs 1,185 

CORBBSPONDINO   PBRIOD8. 

Jan.,  1848.  Jan.,  1847. 

Beasts....  15,589  14,893 

Cows    ....  480  ....  420 

Sheep  ....  91,880  ....  94,680 

Calves ....  770  ....  842 

Pigs.......  2,435  ....  2,250 

The  average  prices  have  ruled  thus  : — 

Per  8  lbs.  to  smk  the  offal. 

s.  d.     s.   d. 

Beef  . .   from. ...     3  0  to  4    0 

Mutton 4  8      4  10 

Veal    3  6      4     8 

Pork   3  4       4     8 

COBRBSFONDINO    PBRI0D8. 


Beef  . .  from 
Mutton.... 
Veal   .   .... 
Pork 


Jan.,  1848. 
s.   d.     8.   d. 
3    4to5    0 

3  8       5     4 

4  4       5     6 
3     8       5     2 


Jan.,  1847. 
s.    d.    8.  d. 

2  8  to  4    6 

3  8       5     9 

4  0       5     0 
3     8       5     0 


The  bullock  supplies  have  been  drawn  as  under : 

Northern  districts 6,250  Head. 

Eastern  do 3,400 

Midland  and  western  do 1,200 

Other  parts  of  England    ....  1,700 

Ireland   450 

Scotland 590 

Prom  abroad,  the  annexed  imports  of  stock  have 
taken  place  into  the  metropolis  : — 

Beasts 547  Head. 

Sheep 3,767 

Calves 180 

Pi« 1 

Total 4,495 

Corresponding  month  *)      e  ^oe 
in  1848   /     ^'*®^ 

At  the  outports  only  about  1,500  head  of  stock 
have  been  landed,  and  those  in  very  middling  con- 
dition. 

Very  large  supplies  of  Scotch  and  country-killed 
meat  have  been  received  up  to  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets,  and  which  have  met  a  dull 
inquiry,  at  drooping  prices.  Beef  has  sold  at  from 
28. 4d.  to  38.  6d. ;  mutton,  28.  6d.  to  48.  4d. ;  veal, 
38.  4d.  to  48.  6d. ;  and  pork,  38.  to  48.  8d.  per 
8lbs.,  by  the  carcass. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  winter  continues  to  be  marked  by  the  same 
tendency  to  wet  and  changeable  weather,  which  has 
now  prevailed  for  a  twelvemonth.  Settled  frosty  weather 
has  soon  given  place  to  a  south  wind,  with  rain ;  and 
now  we  have  the  mild  balmy  air  which  comes  under 
the  description  of  a  January  spring.  Many  farmers  are 
wishing  for  a  cessation  of  rain,  to  finish  their  wheat 
sowing,  much  being  still  to  do.  As  regards  that  sown, 
great  complaint  is  made  of  its  being  eaten ;  and  in  some 
places,  where  it  is  very  wet,  it  is  not  coming  up,  and 
that  there  is  some  cause  for  this,  we  are  disposed  to  think ; 
but  this  kind  of  apparent  damage  is  often  surprisingly 
recovered,  and  large  crops  reaped.  Except  the  large 
quantity  kept  for  spring  sowing — which  is  attended  with 
more  risk  of  a  crop— there  is  not  as  yet  any  cause  of 
alarm  for  the  next  year.  Winter  beans  are  looking  well, 
bat  not  forward.  We  have  seen  but  very  few  pieces  of 
vetches ;  and  for  feeding  off  the  turnips  this  has,  in- 
deed, been  an  nnpropitious  season.  Whenever  we  can  get 
a  hard  frost  we  are  busy,  getting  out  manure ;  but  at  pre- 
sent the  land  is  thoroughly  soaked,  and  large  breadths  of 
the  low  lands  are  under  water.  This  is  about  the  state 
of  our  lands  now  for  the  stock.  What  cattle  are  housed 
are  doing  well,  when  they  have  fodder  not  spoiled  by  the 
season ;  but  it  is  generally  such,  that  if  they  are  kept  on 
it  for  the  winter,  and  not  the  worse  for  it,  it  will  be 
better  than  we  may  expect.  Our  fairs  and  markets  are 
worse  and  worse,  both  for  fat  and  poor  stock;  but 
more  particularly  the  former ,  69.  to  8s.  6d.  being  the 
hardly  realized  price  per  score.  Mutton  not  quite  so 
bad ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  a  great  number  of  the  sheep 
are  rotten  (loathed),  and  have  been  forced  into  the  mar- 
ket when  in  good  order ;  and  how  far  it  extends  to  poor 
sheep  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Pigs  still  worth  Ss.  per  score, 
and  not  so  plentiful  as  they  were.  Poor  ones  sell  rather 
more  freely ;  there  does  not  appear  a  large  stock.  Very 
little  doing  In  cheese ;  that  which  has  been  sold  this 
month  going  off  very  low,  from  446.  to  54s.,  and  skim 
28s.  to  32s.  Fat  calves  are  also  low,  6d.  to  Bid.  per  lb., 
against  7d.  to  7^.  last  year.  But  much  as  the  price 
of  stock  is  complained  of,  it  is  worse  in  the  com  mar- 
ket. From  frequent  changes  in  the  weather  the  con- 
dition of  the  new  is  very  bad,  and  it  weighs,  even  when 
sound,  very  light ;  but  a  very  large  portion  is  grown, 
and  cannot  find  purchasers  even  at  the  low  prices  of  48. 
6d.  to  5s.  per  60  lbs. ;  the  sound  new  is  worth  6s.  to  6s. 
3d. ;  red  and  white  old  6s.  4d.  to  6s.  9d. ;  and  some  of 
the  best  whites,  64  lbs.,  has  just  now  been  worth  78. 
As  our  millers  are  very  bare  of  stock,  and  waiting  for 
the  1st  of  next  month— having  scarcely  sufficient  to  last 
until  that  time — ^this  is  the  case  with  the  bakers — yet 
the  price  of  flour  has  been  well  maintained,  from  38s.  to 
89a.  per  sack.  We  are  disposed  to  think  we  are  at 
the  lowest;  and  as  it^will  take  fully  one  part  out  of 
three  in  the  average  consumption  of  the  miller,  of 
foreign,  the  large  imports  will  soon  be  cleared  away ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  replaced  at  such  low 
prices  from  abroad.  Beans  are  very  low  ;  winter  ones, 
48.  3d.  to  4b.  6d. ;  spring  ones,  48.  to  48.  3d.  Oats  are 
also  a  very  great  drug,  and  only  worth  from  168.  to 
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20s.  for  32  to  36  and  40  lbs.  per  bushel ;  English  bar- 
ley, malting,  308.  to  3l8. ;  grinding,  268.  to  288.  :  but 
few  very  fine  qualities.  In  wool  there  is  very  little 
domg  ;  prices  quite  nominal.  To  all  engaged  in  agri- 
culture,  this  year  will  be,  we  should  suppose,  a  losing 
one ;  and  what  will  be  done  with  the  large  bulk  of  da- 
maged wheat,  which  at  present  cannot  find  a  Tent,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know ;  or  how,  from  its  proceeds,  the 
rent  is  to  be  made  up.  The  few  peas  saved  well  are  very 
low  in  price,  good  white  boilers  not  being  worth  6s. ; 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  clover-seed  is  such 
that  very  little  will  come  from  this,  in  some  seasons,  no 
little  source  of  provision  for  the  rent  day.  In  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  West,  free  importation  could  not  have 


commenced  under  more  adverse  cireBmstances  to  the 
farmer ;  as  it  is  only  with  good  crops  he  has  any  ehsnee 
of  meeting  foreign  competition ;  still  we  are  diqKMed  to 
think  the  present  prices  obtained  for  foreign  will  be,  on 
an  average,  a  loss  to  the  importers,  or  at  lesst  will  not 
pay  them.  It  is  clear  there  is  a  very  large  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  through  different  channels— mnch 
greater  than  this  time  two  years ;  as  Ihen  other  corn- 
barley,  pess,  beans,  rice,  &c.,  were  substituted,  in  large 
quantities^  for  wheaten  bread.  The  quantity  grinding 
at  the  mills,  in  shape  of  grits,  is  very  great ;  and  there 
is  full  work  for  the  miller  to  supply,  even  now,  the  de* 
mand  for  flour,  restricted,  as  it  is,  to  inimediate  use  by 
the  bakers. — 1st  Month,  19th. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING     THE     MONTH     OF     JANUARY. 


The  winter  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  extra- 
ordinarily mild :  such  weather  as  we  have  expe- 
rienced does  not  generally  prove  favourable  either 
for  the  human  frame  or  for  vegetation.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  we  have  had  no  frost :  there  has  been  snow 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  the  ground  has  only  been  covered 
once  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  this  dis- 
appeared within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  having 
fallen.  Latterly  the  temperature  has  been  very 
mild  for  the  season,  and  the  autumn-sown  wheat  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  is  considered  favourable 
at  a  time  of  year  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  vegetation  is  usually  dormant.  The  great 
cause  for  apprehension  under  these  circumstances 
is  the  probabiUty  of  injury  being  hereafter  done  by 
a  sudden  check  in  case  February  or  March  should 
prove  cold  and  wintry.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  weather  be  similar  to  what  it  has  been  of  late, 
the  spring  would  be  unusually  early. 

Keep  has  been  very  abundant,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  great  saving  of  provender  by  the  mild- 
nef^s  of  the  season,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
providing  food  for  cattle,  without  the  necessity  of 
stall-feeding :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has 
had  some  influence  on  prices  of  oats,  beans,  peas, 
and  other  articles  usually  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose during  severe  weather. 

llie  grain  trade  has  remained  in  a  very  depressed 
and  languid  state  throughout  the  month,  and 
though  many  usually  well  informed  are  of  opinion 
that  affairs  are  now  about  to  mend,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  not  very  sanguine  on  this 
head.  By  the  time  that  what  we  are  now  writing 
shall  have  met  the  eyes  of  our  readers  the  com 
laws  of  1846  will  have  ceased,  and  free  trade  have 


been  established.  We  have  frequently  expressed 
our  opinion  as  to  the  probable  working  of  ihe  new 
order  of  things,  and  as  all  argument  is  now  of  little 
use,  we  shall  refrain  from  going  over  a  twice-told 
tale.  We  sincerely  hope  that  our  fears  may  prore 
groundless,  and  that  the  country  may  have  no 
cause  to  regret  the  departure  from  the  system  of 
protection  to  native  industry.  At  all  events,  the 
trial  must  now  be  made,  llie  immediate  effect  of 
the  removal  of  the  duties  is  not  likely  to  be  great,  sim- 
ply from  this  reason— that  it  has  been  anticipated. 
All  parties  having  long  been  aware  of  what  was 
about  to  take  place  on  the  1  st  of  February,  have 
prepared  for  the  event,  and  prices  have  gradually 
arranged  themselves  to  meet  the  new  order  of  affairs. 
The  value  of  most  kinds  of  grain  has  been  reduced 
step  by  step,  until  prices  have  come  down  to  a  point 
at  which  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  import ;  and  for  a 
time  at  least  we  shall  probably  have  diminished 
supplies  of  foreign  produce.  We  are,  therefore, 
inclined  to  think  that,  for  a  month  or  two,  quota- 
tions will  not  vary  much;  after  that  period  the 
range  of  prices  will  depend  on  the  aspect  of  the 
crops  in  the  ground,  the  weather,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  which  nothing  can  at  present  be  known. 
We  have  certainly  no  excess  of  stocks  of  home- 
grown com.  The  last  harvest  in  Great  Britain  was 
unquestionably  deficient ;  and  though  the  extent  of 
the  potato  disease  was  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion  was  diseased ;  hence 
we  are  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  require  a 
foreign  importation.  At  present  we  have  rather  a 
large  accumulation  of  stocks  in  warehouse,  the 
imports  having  during  the  last  two  months  ex- 
ceeded what  has  been  wanted  for  immediate  con- 
sumption ;  but  what  we  have  now  on  hand  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  pretty  closely  worked  up  before 
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the  ipring  shipments  from  the  Baltic  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  us,  hence  we  look  for  a  tolerably 
uniform  range  of  prices  until  something  like  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  promise  for  the 
future.  Should  there  be  reason  to  view  the  pros- 
pects in  regard  to  the  next  crop  favourably,  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  would  probably  un- 
dergo a  further  depression;  for,  whatever  the  range 
of  prices  may  be  here,  the  surplus  growth  of  the 
continent  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  this  country,  now 
that  no  duties  are  longer  levied  on  foreign  imports. 

We  shall  advert  more  particularly  to  the  position 
of  the  different  markets  abroad  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  so  as  to  afford  the  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  capabilities  of  our  neighbours  to 
afford  us  supplies,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  at  Mark  Lane 
since  our  last. 

This  part  of  our  subject  must,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  be  a  mere  dry  detail.  In  times  of 
excitement  something  like  interest  may  be  imparted 
to  a  trade  review;  but  when,  as  has  been  the  case  of 
late,  all  parties  act  on  the  reserve,  the  business  is 
of  so  retail  a  character  that  the  operations  of  one 
day  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded, and  the  reviewer  has  little  to  comment  upon. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  on  the 
eve  of  so  great  a  change  in  the  laws  as  that  now 
about  to  take  place,  the  farmers  have  not  manifested 
any  anxiety  to  force  their  produce  forward  for  sale, 
and  the  markets  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as 
well  as  the  large  consuming  towns,  have  been  more 
moderately  supplied  with  home  grown  com  than  is 
usually  the  case  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year.  The  fact  is  that  prices  are,  and  have  for  some 
time  been,  so  unremunerating  to  the  growers  that 
they  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  do  much  worse,  and  may  perhaps  be 
benefited  by  waiting. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  London  have 
been  very  small  throughout  the  month,  and  the 
quantity  brought  forward  by  land-carriage  samples 
from  the  home  counties  has  been  trifling  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  almost  constant  dampness  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  acted  injuriously  on  the  condition, 
which,  coupled  to  other  causes,  has  rendered  the 
sale  very  difficult.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
bad  order  in  which  the  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk 
wheat  has  come  to  hand,  and  the  consequent  de- 
terioration in  its  intrinsic  value,  the  fall  in  prices 
has  been  unimportant  since  our  last.  Some  of  the 
inferior  kinds  have  been  parted  with  at  very  low 
terms;  but  really  good  useful  qualities,  whether  red 
or  white,  have  commanded  nearly  the  same  rates  as 
those  current  at  the  close  of  December.  The  fact 
is  that  the  London  millers  are  obliged  to  employ  a 
certain  quantity  of  fresh  English  wheat  to  mix  with 


the  old  foreign,  and  the  extreme  insignificance  of 
the  supply  of  the  former  has  enabled  factors  to 
make  retail  sales  without  giving  way  in  prices.  The 
market  has,  however,  been  in  such  a  state  that  it 
coidd  not  have  borne  any  quantity  without  causing 
a  decline ;  purchasers  have  all  along  confined  their 
operations  to  as  narrow  limits  as  their  pressing 
wants  have  allowed ;  and  when  there  has  appeared 
anything  beyond  what  has  been  required  for  imme- 
diate use  on  the  Monday,  it  has  generally  remained 
over  till  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  by  which  time 
the  littie  previously  bought  had  been  worked  up, 
and  thus  sellers  have  managed  to  get  through  the 
small  English  supplies  without  submitting  to  lower 
tenns. 

The  transactions  in  foreign  wheat  have  likewise 
been  on  quite  a  restricted  scale ;  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  the  article  to  dispose  /of,  but  there 
has,  at  tiie  same  time,  been  a  decided  unwillingness 
to  buy  more  than  needed,  and  it  has  consequentiy 
been  useless  to  endeavour  to  press  sales.  The 
arrivals  firom  abroad  have  been  large,  upwards  of 
85,000  qrs.  having  been  received  at  this  port  since 
the  end  of  January.  The  high  duty,  and  the 
close  approach  of  the  time  for  the  repeal  of  the 
same,  have  prevented  any  part  of  the  supply  being 
entered  for  home  consumption ;  but  the  quantity 
of  free  foreign  wheat  at  this  port  being,  as  already 
remarked,  large,  we  have  had  a  plentiful  choice  of 
quality.  The  attendance  of  buyers  from  the  coun- 
try has  at  no  period  of  the  month  been  numerous, 
and  the  few  who  have  visited  Mark  Lane  have 
confined  their  operations  to  as  narrow  limits  as 
have  the  local  purchasers.  Though  holders  of  free 
wheat  have  naturally  been  anxious  to  clear  off  as 
much  of  their  stock  as  possible  before  the  release 
of  the  bonded,  they  have  seen  the  impracticability 
of  making  large  sales ;  hence  they  have  refrained 
from  forcing  business,  and  quotations  have  been 
better  supported  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Prices  have  nevertheless  given  way  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  bonded  samples  having  been 
held  Is.  to  2s.  perqr.  higher,  the  difference  between 
the  two,  which  at  the  close  of  last  month  was  about 
5s.  per  qr.,  was  gradually  diminished  as  the  time 
for  the  cessation  of  the  law  approached,  and  during 
the  last  week  parcels  under  lock  have  been  held  at 
rates  littie  more  than  Is.  per  qr.  above  those  asked 
for  similar  qualities  duty  paid.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  make  any  distinction. 
Polish  Odessa  may  be  quoted  42s.  to  448.,  good 
red  Lower  Baltic  44s.  to  468.,  and  very  fine  Ros- 
tock 50s.  to  52s.  per  qr.,  including  duty.  Mean- 
while there  are  offers  to  ship  in  spring  somewhat 
below  these  rates,  though  not  so  low  as  to  hold  out 
much  inducement  to  purchase  abroad.  The  fact, 
that  what  may  be  sold  can  be  easily  replaced,  is 
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CURRENCY     PER   IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 


ShilUnf*  p«r  Qnarter. 
OLD.  NEW. 

46  to  53 
48    54 


Wbbat,  Essex  and  Kent,  white 60 to 57 

Ditto,  fine  seLected  runs   —  — 

Ditto,red 45  50  40  46 

Ditto,  eztn    50  53  43  48 

Ditto,  Tslaven _  —  ^  — 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  ind  Yorkshire. .  —  —  44  46 

Ditto,  white   —  —  45  48 

Barley,  Eng'lish,  malting  and  distilling. .   —  —  29  80 

Ditto,  Chevalier ,....   —  —  80  82 

Ditto,  grinding —  —  24  26 

Malt  . .  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ....—  —  58  59 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made ....—  —  68  60 

Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk —  —  18  20 

Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  (Polands)  —  —  18  21 

Ditto,feed «.  —  17  20 

Devon  Sl  West  Country,  feed  or    ack  —  —  16  17 

Northumherland  and  Scotch,  feed    ..   —  —  21  25 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Bel£ut,  potato  —  —  21  28 

Limerick,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  potato  —  —  19  22 

Ditto,feed —  —  18  21 

Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,  Youghal,  and 

Clonmel,  black  —  —  16  20 

Ditto,  white   —  —  17  20 

Galway   —  —  18  17 

Rye    —  —  28  80 

Flour, best  mirks  (per  sack  of  280 lbs.)..   —  —  89  44 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship —  —  31  33 

Brans,  Maxagan —  —  32  84 

Tick    —  —  27  81 

Harrow —  —  31  37 

Pigeon,  Heligland _  _  36  38 

Windsor —  —  29  39 

Longpod  —  —  27  29 

Prab,  non-boilers —  —  28  30 

White,  Essex,  and  Kent,  boilers  ....   31  32  38  44 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk 38  84  —  — 

Maple 34  35  34  35 

Hogandgrey 80  83  —  — 

Tarrs   28  82  —  — 

Indian  Corn 80  82  —  — 

Indian  Corn  Mral  (per  brl.  of  196  lbs.) . .  178. 6d.  to  ISs 

Tarrs,  winter,  per  bushel nominal. 

Btr  Mral  (per  ton) £6  Oa.  to  £6  10a. 

Ditto,  foreign,  per  ton £6  0s.to£6  lOa. 

Rapeseed £4  15s.  to  £6 

Cakrb,  Linseed,  English,  per  1,000 ....  £12  Os.  to  £12  168. 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 
For  thr  last  8n  Wrrkb. 


Wbrk  Ending; 

Dec  16,  1848.. 

Dec.  28,  1848.. 

Dec.  30.  1848.. 

Jan.    6,  1849.. 

Jan.  18,  1848.. 

Jan.  20,  1849.. 
AggregBteAyerage 
of  the  aix  weeks 
which  regulates 

duty 

ComparatiTe  Aver- 
age same  time 

last  year 

DUTIRS ........ 


Wheat. 

Barley. 
s.  d. 

Oats. 

Rt« 

Beana. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

47  6 

31  4 

18  11 

29 

8 

34  3 

47  6 

31  4 

18  4 

29 

1 

83  7 

46  10 

31  3 

18  0 

28 

6 

33  11 

45  10 

80  8 

17  0 

26 

4 

32  4 

45  4 

29  11 

17  8 

27 

9 

82  2 

45  4 

29  1 

17  1 

28 

4 

81  1 

46  5 

80  7 

17  10 

28 

8 

82  11 

53  3 

31  0 

21  1 

81 

1 

40  1 

10  0 

2  6 

4  0 

2 

6 

2  6 

PteB. 
8.   d. 

38  1 
37  10 
35  9 
37  9 
85  0 
34    9 


45  10 
2    6 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Cloverseed,  red  30a.  to  35s.;  fine, 35s. to 36b.;  white,308.  to40s. 

Cow  Grass  (nominal) — a.  to  — s. 

Litiseed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  56s.  to  608. ;  crushing  428.  to  488. 
Liitaeed  Cakes  (per  1,000  of  3  lbs.  each)  £11  lOs.  to  £12  lOs. 

Titf oU  (per  cwt.)    1 58.  to  21  s. 

Bapeseed, new  (per last)   £27to£30 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  168.  to  £6 

Miiatard  (per  bushel)  white . .   8a.  to  lOa. ;  brown,  (uominaL) 


Coriander  (per  cwt.) 188.  to  258. 

Cauary  (per  qr.)   858.  to  888. ;  fine,  90s.  to  92s. 

Taies,  Winter,  per  bush Os.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) 28s.  to  298. ;    new,  30s.  to  31s. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.) 17s.  to  38s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

Clover,  red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt 28s.  to  35s. 

Ditto,  white  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt 22s.  to  45s. 

Linseed  (per  qr.)  . .  Baltic  42s.  to  46s. ;    Odessa,  42s.  to  46s. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8  10s.  to  £10  lOa. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15>.  5d, 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 16s.  to  2(H. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  46s.  to  48s.,  Do.  Dutch,  458.  to  47a 
Tares,  (per  qr.) 28s.  to  SOs, 


HOP   MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Jan.  29. 

We  have  nothing  to  report  in  alteration  of  last  week's 
statement.  Trade  continues  heavy  at  the  quotatioiis 
then  noticed.  Horton  and  Hart. 

B  '■nil- T M 1— I 1 \ 

POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Jan.  29. 

The  continued  adverse  winds  have  left  our  market  so 
barely  suppUed  with  every  description  of  potato  that  we 
have  but  rew  sorts  to  quote  the  prices  of,  this  week. 

Yorkshire  Regents lOOs.  to  1508. 

Newcastle    908.  to  110s. 

Frenchditto 90s.  to  llOa. 

Bdgianditto SOs.  to  lOOs. 

Dutch  ditto 508.  to   SOs. 

BRITISH  WOOL. 

L££DS,  Jan.  26. — ^We  have  no  change  to  report  this  week. 
Sales  not  quite  so  extensive  as  for  the  last  few  weeka.  Prices 
firm,  at  advanced  ratea.    Stocks  at  market  still  Ught. 

LIVERPOOL,  Jan.  27. 

Scotch. ^There  has  been  less  animation  in  our  Scotch 

Wool  market  this  week  ;  and  except  in  good  Cheviots, 

which  are  scarce,  the  transactions   have   been   more 

limited,  but  holders  are  firm  at  late  rates. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Laid  Hli^land  Wool,  per  «41b 6    0  to  7    0 

White  HigUanddo 8    9  DO 

Laid  Orosied        do.,  unwashed....    7    9  8    9 

Do.              do...  washed 8    6  10    u 

Do.  Cheviot         do...  unwashed....    8    6  11    0 

Do.              do...  wsfhed IS    0  Ifi    0 

White  do.          do 16    0  20   0 

Fo&BioN.— 'There  has  been  a  lair  business  doing  by 
private  contract  this  week,  though  not  the  same  eager- 
ness ;  and  the  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  not  so  encouraging. 

FOREIGN  WOOL. 

The  public  sales  commence  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  from  20,000  to  25,000  bales  are  expected  to  be  offered. 
Already  prices  are  higher  by  anticipation. 

Accounts  from  BresUu  state  that  a  good  business  had 
been  done  in  wooL  The  Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Sileatan 
manufacturers  were  buyers,  and  also  a  large  Hamburgh 
dealer.  The  Seehandlung  sold  a  good  deal,  as  the  estab- 
lishment is  going  into  private  hands.  Contracts  for 
the  new  dip  were  freely  made. 

At  Paris  the  wool  market  is  rismg,  and  the  article 
has  become  scarcer.  Wool  in  the  grease  was  io  request* 
There  was  not  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

LEEDS,  Jan.  26.~Bu8ine8a  has  been  a  little  quieter  this 
week,  but  prices  remain  firm. 

Printed  by  Joseph  Rogenoo,  91,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London 


PLATE   V. 
A     HEREFORD      OX, 

t 

The  property  of  W.  Triuder,  Esq.,  of  Wantage,  Berkshire,  for  which  the  first  prize  of  Thirty 
SorereigiiB  was  awarded  in  Class  II.>  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  December,  1848. 


PLATE    VI. 
A     CART     STALLION, 

The  property  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  Manswerie,  Kilbarchan,  Renfrewshire,  which  obtained  the 
first  prixe  of  Thirty  Sovereigns,  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Edinburgh, 
in  August,  1848. 


GENUINEBROWN     BREAD: 


AN   ALIMENT    OF   THE    UTMOST   IMPORTANCE,  THOUGH   BUT   LITTLE   UNDERSTOOD  AND   STILL 

LESS   APPRECIATED   BY    THE   COMMUNITY. 


BY     J.     TOWERS,     MEMBER     B.A.S.,     H.S.     OF     LONDON. 


I  am  reminded  by  the  diagram  so  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  front  of  the  last  number,  of  a 
subject  which  claims  great  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent momentous  period,  when  the  corn  trade  is 
freed  firom  all  restriction,  and  competition  fairly 
occupies  the  field. 


In  the  month  of  June  1847»  when  com  was 
nearly  at  its  maidmum,  when  bread  was  sold  at 
from  lid.  to  Is.  id.  the  4lb.  loaf,  when  her  Majesty 
adopted  the  use  of  second  bread,  and  recommended 
her  subjects  to  do  the  same,  I  wrote  an  article 
"  On  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  bread  in  com- 
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mon  use/'  in  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  common 
opinion,  by  embodying  the  leading  points  of  a  paper 
written  by  that  able  and  analytic  chemist  Professor 
J.  Johnston,  then  of  Edinburgh.  From  the  period 
when  our  organic  chemists  first  announced  that  all 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  human  and  animal 
frames  were  built  up  and  supported  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  certain  specific  matters  contained  in  the  food 
with  which  each  was  furnished,  it  became  a  primary 
object  with  them  to  subject  every  article  of  such 
food  to  severe  analyses.  Bone,  muscle,  and  fat, 
constitute  the  three  chief  materials  of  animal  struc- 
ture, the  blood  being  the  vitalised  fluid  which  con- 
tains, and  conveys  through  appropriate  channels, 
those  elements  that  are  destined  for  their  ultimate 
supply.  Bread  ranks  among  the  chief  of  the  natii- 
mental  substances  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
human  frame;  and  therefore,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  the  late  or  anticipated  scarcity,  it  became 
an  imperative  duty  not  merely  to  secure  to  the 
public  a  genuine  and  pure  article,  but  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  pure  wheaten  meal  could  be 
most  economically  prepared,  and  so  manipulated  as 
more  effectually  to  nourish  the  body  and  promote 
its  general  health.  The  professor  announced  that 
the  best  and  most  nutritious  bread  could  not  be 
made  from  the  "  whites  "  or  household  flour;  but 
only  from  the  ''  whole  meal,"  consisting  of  the  en- 
tire wheat  grain  ground  up  in  oneway,  and  used  as 
it  comes  from  the  mill-stones,  unsifted,  and  there- 
fore containing  all  the  bran.  He  also  showed  by 
calculation  that  1000  pounds  of  such  whole  or  entire 
meal  contains  of  the  elements  of— 

Muscular  matter 156  lbs. 

Fat  98 

Bone  material 170 


>i 


9» 
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Whereas  in  fine  flour  are  found  only,  of— 

Muscular  matter. 130  lbs. 

Fat   20 

Bone  material. 60 


tf 


M 
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If  then  the  real  elements  of  food,  convertible  by 
assimilation  into  muscular  flesh,  hi,  and  bone, 
superabound  to  the 'extent  of  144  lbs.  in  whole 
meal,  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the  meal, 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  pure 
brown  bread,  when  compared  with  the  white,  taste- 
less, artificial  compound,  made  by  the  white  and 
*'£ftncy'*  bread  bakers.  Some  allowance  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  for  constitutional  variations ;  for  it 
is  proved  that,  in  many  instances,  bread  which  con- 


duced by  the  mechanical  action  of  unreduced 
scaly  particles.  In  such  cases  the  best  "one-way,'' 
or  grist  flour,  obtained  from  the  mill  with  the 
separation  of  the  rough  bran  only,  should  be  sub- 
stituted. 

A  sack  of  good  wheat,  weighing  248  lbs.,  if 
honestly  dealt  with,  ought  to  return  about  200  to 
205  lbs.  of  grist  flour,  and  40  lbs.,  litUe  more  or 
less,  of  excellent  mealy  bran  of  great  value  in  the 
(arm-yard,  and  also  in  the  household  baking,  used 
in  the  form  of  bran-water  for  making  up  the  dough. 
Persons  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  these  sound  princi- 
ples, which  lead  to  liberal  economy,  and  tend  to 
promote  constitutional  health ;  we  write  from  con- 
viction, and  from  the  evidence  of  facts.  The  bread 
made  from  the  <*  grist  floor  ^  of  wlule  wheal  will 
not,  however,  be  brown ;  its  shade  approaches  to 
a  hint  of  delicate  yellowish  bufi^,  and  its  odour,  when 
fresh,  is  temptingly  fragrant.  Such  bread  (24  lbs. 
of  the  flour  giving  32  lbs.  when  taken  from  the 
oven),  we  have  kept,  and  used  during  three  weeks, 
on  several  occasions. 

But  to  return  to  brown  bread :  we  recommend 
the  reader  to  look  at  the  Chirdener^s  Chronicle  of 
Saturday,  the  10th  of  February,  wherein  is  a  very 
able  and  remonstrative  article,  under  the  titie 
"Brown  Bread."  The  practices  and  excessive 
charge  of  the  fancy  bakers  are  there  properly  ex- 
posed. As  a  simple  general  fact,  it  is  stated  that 
this  bread,  which  ought,  as  a  natural  result  of  its 
great  yield,  to  be  comparatively  low  priced,  is  sold 
at  4d.  the  2lb.  (so  called)  loaf,  the  real  wdght  of 
which  rarely  exceeds  l}lb.  The  writer  then  in- 
quires liow  and  where  tmall  flour-osilli  nay  be 
obtained,  whereby  true  and  gewmae  brown  flour 
can  be  manufactured  at  home.  In  answer  to  this 
question,  a  genUeman  of  great  expanuioe^  and  waD 
known  to  me,  has  written  to  the  eflfect,  that  cutting 
mills,  resembling  tiiose  used  for  malt,  can  be  had 
at  Birmingham,  one  of  which  cost  him  about  50s. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  bakers'  bread  and  charges,  and 
knowing  also  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  mix 
up  coarse  pollard  or  middlings  (often  stale  and 
musty),  with  flour;  or  even  to  knead  them  into  a 
lump  of  common  batch  dough  (in  which  latter  case 
the  bread  turns  out  bi-coloured  and  motley),  be 
resolved  to  grind  his  own  ted  wheat,  adcKng  a  rerj 
small  proportion  of  rye ;  and  tiius  he  has  for  many 
years  obtamed  a  fine  brown  flour,  that  completely 
effects  his  object.  I  once  tasted  this  bread,  and 
can  assert  that  nothing  which  can  be  purchased 
here  will  bear  comparison  with  it.  And  now  to 
look  at  the  expense  incurred. 

A  mill  AiUy  adequate  to  the  purpoeet  of  any  es- 


tablishment which  would  consume  a  boahel  of  ftour 
tains  all  the  coarse  bran  becomes  flatulent  and  too '  per  week,  has  been  and  coold  be  again  obtained,  at 
laxative,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  irritation  pro-  the  cost  of  50s.    That  sum  and  its  interest  mi^ht 
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be  cov^ered  in  one  year,  if  a  saving  of  Is.  3d.  per 
week  in  the  price  of  pure  bread  were  effected  in  the 
like  period.  We  know  that  at  the  Croydon  union, 
where  the  beat  wheat  ia  always  purchased  by  con- 
tract, and  ground  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  in 
very  great  quantities,  excellent  bread,  divested  of 
the  coarse  bran,  is  made  at  a  reduction  of  many 
shillings  per  sack  below  the  price  chaiged  by  the 
cheapest  dealers.  Estimating  such  "one  way" 
flour  at  378.  per  sack,  and  that  half  a  bushel — 
28lb8^  without  an  atom  of  potato,  will  produce,  on 
an  average  of  batches,  37ftlbs.  of  bread,  what 
would,  I  ask,  be  the  price  of  the  4lb.  loaf  1  Call 
the  flour  38.  9d. ;  fire,  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  a  domestic  economist,  3d. ;  salt,  yeasty  and 
a  little  sweetwort  to  enliven  it,  2d.  =  48.  2d.  Nine 
4lb.  loaves  at  Sj^d.,  with  the  extra  l|lb.  of  bread, 
would  more  than  cover  the  expenses^  and  in  point 
of  nutritive  qualities  would  be  equivalent  to  twelve 
second- bread  loaves,  now  charged  61d.  =  68. 6d. 

A  brick  oven,  however,  must  be  empkyed,  and 
nothing  should  be  left  to  reckless  servants.  Ex- 
perience of  fourteen  years  cannot  mislead,  and  I 
claim  assent  only  on  the  ground  of  facts  so  obtained. 
But ''  one-way  "  flour,  1  have  said,  does  not  pro- 
duce brown  bread;  and  therefore  it  remains  to 
state,  on  the  authority  of  the  party  alluded  to  above, 
tbat  the  red  or  dark  huaked  wheat  (cheaper  than 
tl&e  white  varieties),  is  ground  at  home  by  a  cutting 
mill,  blended  with  a  small  portion  of  rye,  just  suf- 
ficient to  confer  a  little  sweetness,  and  to  keep  the 
loaves  somewhat  moist ;  the  meal  is  then  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  coarse  bran  set  aside  for 
other  purposes.  The  dough  is  made  and  fer- 
mented without  any  addition  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses, and  loaves  proportionally  cheaper  are  the 
reault. 

There  are  prejudices  against  brown  bread,  because 
its  colour  and  flavour  are  peculiar,  and  also  be- 
cause the  loaf  never  rises  so  light  and  spongy  as 


that  which  is  made  from  household  flour,  divested 
of  all  the  bran  and  fine  poUard;  the  process  of 
pranary  fermentation  being  assisted  by  the  pulp  of 
potatoes,  by  alum,  and  a  pordon  of  alkaline  salts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chalk,  ground  bone-dust,  and 
other  extraneous  matters  that  report  has  uncere- 
moniously admitted.  Whatever  may  be  the  tempt- 
ing delicacy  of  the  appearance  of  our  snow-white 
cottage  bread  to  the  eye,  certain  it  is  that  in  nutri- 
tive value  it  is  at  a  sad  discount.  As  to  adulterated 
compounds  they  should  not  be  tolerated  as  bread. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  degree  surprising  that  antibilious 
and  laxative  medicines  should  be  so  frequently  re- 
sorted to,  when  our  "  stafl*  of  life  "  is  proved  to  con- 
tain chemical  agents  that  act,  daily,  as  astringents. 
Brown  bread,  as  now  sold  (and  it  appears  to  come 
into  more  general  request),  is  not  only  extravagantly 
dear,  but  cannot  be  trusted  as  a  pure  aliment. 
Let  the  pubUc  look  at  the  tables  r^>orting  the 
averages  of  wheat  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  thus  become  convinced  that  a  brown,  or  even 
a  "  one-way ''  loaf,  of  4lb.,  ought  not  to  cost  6d. 

One  important  consideration  remains  in  favour 
of  grinding  at  home.  Wheat  per  sack  should 
weigh  at  least  240lb8. ;  we,  among  others,  have 
sent  our  corn  to  the  mill,  and  never,  in  any  two 
instances,  had  a  corresponding  return ;  there  have 
always  been  diflerences,  sometimes  amounting  to 
10, 15,  or  more  pounds  in  the  flour,  not  accounted 
for  by  the  comparative  yield  of  the  bran.  Hence 
the  mill  cannot  be  confided  in  i  and  the  thorough 
economist  (and  such  there  are  in  country  places) 
must  not  only  grind,  but  bake,  at  home. 

"  The  proof  of  the"  bread  "is  in  the  eating,**  and 
we  venture  to  assert  that  "the  rule  "  will  be  proved 
without  many  exceptions.  The  consumer,  whether 
of  the  higher,  the  middle,  or  the  more  humble 
and  industrious  class,  may  rest  assured  that  great 
reforms  are  imperatively  called  for  in  the  article  of 
bread. 


SELF-StPPORTING    CONVICT     LABOUR. 

BY  CUTHBKRT  W.  JOHNSON,  SSa.,  F.R.S. 


Ona  of  the  many  diflicult  questions  of  political 
economy  ia  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  arimi- 
nals  confined  in  our  public  prisoos.  Frequent  have 
been  the  attempts,  often  nnancceaifii],  to  enable 
the  prisoners  to  in  pvt,  at  least,  nMantam  than* 
selves  by  the  product  of  thdr  own  labour.  To 
some  small  extent  thia  has  commonly  mcfaided  the 
cultivation  of  prison  gardens,  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tent and  productiveness.  There  is  now  a  vigorous 
atten^»t  making  by  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  the  mem- 
ber &«  Lambeth^  to  eztand  this  conviet  cultivation 


on  a  krger  and  a  more  reoiitnerstive  scale,  by  thd 
cultivatkm  of  laigs  &rms,  or  enclosed  tracts  of 
knd,  of  say  1000  acres  each*  The  plan,  although 
not  unattended  with  difficulties,  is  yet  such  as 
should  at  least  attract  the  serious  sttention  of  the 
hmdowners  of  England.  In  a  cveular  kttcr  to  the 
members  of  the  London  Fanners'  Qub,  of  Loo- 
don  (of  which  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  member),  he  thus 
explains  his  objects:-^ 

"  My  project,  in  an  experimental  and  practical 
form,  proposes  the  formation  of  two  cheap  prisons^ 
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with  1000  acres  of  land  to  each,  under  two  distinct 
sets  of  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  relative  powers  of  surplus  production,  after 
the  primary  condition  of  each  establishment  shall 
have  been  complied  with,  namely,  the  raising  on 
each  1000  acres  respectively,  an  amount  of  bread, 
meat,  oatmeal,  and  potatoes,  sufficient  for  the  sus- 
tenance of   1000  prisoners  and  100  officers.      I 
propose  that  one  establishment  shall  be  placed  upon 
1000  acres  of  the  crown  land  in  the  New  Forest. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
one  of  the  members,  who  farms  largely  on  adjacent 
land,  showed  me  a  map  of  1500  acres  in  the  forest, 
which  he  says,  if  properly  drained  by  the  labour  of 
the  prisoners,  would  be  superior  to  his  own,  for 
which  he  now  pays,  I  think  he  said,  258.  per  acre 
per  annum.    The  land  he  referred  to  is,  he  says, 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  every  description  of  crop 
required.    It  is  close  to  the  railroad,  which  leads, 
at  no  great  distance,  to  several  important  market 
towns.    The  whole  property  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
crown  land,  which  recent  revelations,  under  my 
Lord  Duncan's  auspices,  show  does  not  produce  to 
the  nation  a  single  shilling  of  revenue.    I  propose 
the  formation  of  another  establishment  within  a 
few  miles  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or 
other  populous  city,  where,  by  the  application  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  manure,  a  greater  amount  of 
labour  may  be  profitably  employed  (after  supplying 
the  prisoners  with  requisite  food)  in  raising  market 
garden  produce,  which  would  bring  a  considerable 
cash  return,  and  increase  the  consumption  of  a 
wholesome  and  nutritive   description  of  diet,  by 
brin^^ng  it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  portion  of 
the  community.    In  the  Essex  forests,  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  there  are  many  thousand  acres  of 
land  siutable  for  these  purposes,  which,  like  the 
New  Forest,  are  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown^  under  the  withering  management  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.    At  Wan- 
stead  also,  there  are  1 500  acres  of  waste  land  which 
do  not  produce  a  rent  of  28.  6d.  per  acre,  although 
they  immediately  adjoin  to  land  of  the  same  qua- 
lity, which,  by  the  labour  of  man,  has  been  well 
drained  and  cultivated,  and  was  recenUy  sold  at,  I 
believe,  upwards  of  £l00  per  acre.    To  simplify 
the  question  upon  which  I  desire  information,  I 
should  observe  that  the  nuunintifii  of  produce  yearly 
required  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  is  930 
qrs.  of  wheat,  16,900  stones  of  meat,  700  tons  of 
potatoes,  and  360  qrs.  of  oats.    Bull  and  cow  beef 
would  be  qtiite  tender  enough  for  the  prisoners'  use. 
Animals  to  furnish  this  food  may  be  purchased 
lean  all  the  year  round,  I  understand,  at  a  price, 
which  if  fed  and  fattened  for  three  or  four  months 
on  roots,  clover,  and  bean-meal  grown  on  the  land, 
would  come  out  capital  wholesome  meat  at  about 


2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  stone.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  greater  quantity  of  manure  to  ensure  a 
higher  degree  of  cultivation,  it  were  deemed  better, 
occasionally  to  feed  sheep  or  to  fatten  a  greater 
number  of  beasts  of  a  higher  character,  in  addition 
to,  or  in  substitution  for  the  bull  or  cow  beef,  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  fatted  oxen  or  sheep  would 
serve  the  prisoners,  while  the  more  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  carcass  might  be  sent  to  market,  to  be 
consumed  by  honest  men.  These  are  suggestions 
which  I  venture  to  throw  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  my  general  views  upon  the  subject, 
rather  than  from  any  presumptuous  idea  of  being 
able  to  originate  any  opinion  upon  the  best  mode 
of  using  the  land  so  as  to  ensure  the  largest  amount 
of  cash  return  after  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
establishment ;  this  is  a  point  upon  which  I  shall 
regard  as  final  and  conclusive  the  opinion  of  the 
gentiemen  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed." 

With  the  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  copy 
was  inclosed,  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  large 
meeting  of  persons  interested  in  prison  discipline 
and  prison  reform.  The  chief  of  tiiese,  with  sundry 
explanatory  notes,  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  1.  That  the  number  of  commitments  and  re- 
commitments to  prison  in  England  and  Wales,  for 
trial,  on  criminal  charges,  has  increased  within  the 
last  40  years  upwards  of  400  per  cent.,  whilst 
population  has  increased  only  65  per  cent.  [The 
committals  for  trial  in  England  and  Wales  in  1810, 
were  5,146 ;  those  in  1846  were  26,851 ;  an  increase 
of  428  per  cent.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1810  was  10,407,556 ;  in  1848  17,458,809; 
an  increase  of  68  per  cent.]  2.  That  80  per  cent, 
of  all  conmntments  and  summary  convictions  are 
for  larcenies,  vagrancies,  misdemeanors,  juvenile 
offences,  and  other  petty  delinquences,  punished  by 
short  time  sentences  of  imprisonment,  varying  from 
seven  days  to  six  months.  [The  commitments  for 
trial  in  England  and  Wales  (see  12th  report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  page  243)  were  in  1846 
26,851 ;  and  the  summary  convictions  for  the  same 
year  were  65,992 ;  making  a  total  of  92,843 :  of 
this  number  75,070  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  terms  of  less  than  six  months].  3.  That 
to  habits  of  indolence,  improvidence,  and  self- 
indulgence,  the  origin  of  a  large  portion  of  these 
offences  may  be  traced ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  improvement  in  the  beauty  and  com- 
fort of  our  gaols,  and  the  substitution  of  short  im- 
prisonment for  graver  punishment,  are  another 
fruitful  source  of  increase,  both  of  committed  and 
recommitted  prisoners ;  as  English  gaols  no  longer 
create  either  terror  or  shame,  but  are  often  regarded 
as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  unfortunate,  and  for 
the  idle  criminal  a  congenial  home.    4.  That  the 
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elegant  model  gaol  and  house  of  correction  at 
Readings  with  its  cellular  system,  is  calculated,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  further  to  increase  the 
number  of  petty  offenders  within  the  range  of  its 
influence.  By  the  rules  of  the  gaol  hard  labour  is 
eaceluded.  By  this  system  no  direct  means  of  rrfor- 
maiion,  except  religious  teaching,  are  employed. 
Cellular  separation  is  the  only  punishment  j  and 
every  prisoner  is  provided  with  a  spacious,  well 
warmed,  and  ventilated  ceU,  with  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  and  palatable  food,  without  himself 
making  a  single  effort  to  earn  it ;  and  he  is  allowed 
ten  hours  for  sleep,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time 
at  his  own  disposal,  for  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  some  light  occupation, 
not  enjoined  but  only  permitted,  for  his  recreation 
and  amusement.  5.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  in  order  to  check  the  increase  of  crime  it 
is  necessary  that  a  total  change  of  system  should 
take  place ;  that  the  aspect  of  our  prisons  should 
be  made  rather  sad  and  repulsive  than  cheerful  and 
attractive,  and  that  not  one  shilling  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  beauty,  or  convenience,  or  strength 
of  a  prison,  more  than  is  -required  for  the  health 
and  security  of  the  inmates.  6.  That  while  it  ought 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  prison  discipline  to  endea- 
vour to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  crime,  by  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  prisoners,  no  system 
can  be  sound  that  does  not  attempt  at  the  same 
time  to  counteract  iia  proximate  cattses— indolence, 
improvidence,  and  self-indulgence — by  endeavour- 
ing to  create  and  confirm  the  antagonistic  habits  of 
industry,  forethought,  self-dependence,  and  self- 
control.  7*  That  besides  the  cost  of  building  gaols 
the  annual  expenses  of  maintaining  the  criminal 
classes,  in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £400,000;  while  their  pro- 
ductive labour  does  not  realize  £20,000.  [The 
total  expenditure  of  the  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1846,  is  vouched  by  the  inspectors  of 
prisons  at  £436,977 ;  and  the  year's  profits,  arising 
from  ihe  productive  labour  in  those  prisons,  at 
£17,475].  8.  That  81  per  cent,  of  our  male  cri- 
minals, annually  committed,  are  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  46  (the  age  when,  in  a  free  condition, 
men  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  supply  a 
large  portion  of  the  surplus  labour  and  industry 
by  which  the  females,  the  children,  and  other  non- 
producing  classes  of  the  community,  are  supported), 
and  47  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35. 
[The  average  annual  number  of  committals  of  male 
prisoners  for  trial,  and  of  summary  convictions,  for 
the  nine  years  1839-1 847>  was  72,639 ;  of  which 
number  59>430  (or  81  per  cent.)  were  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  46;  and  34,186  (or  47  percent.) 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  35].  9.  That  the  crimi- 
nida  in  tom^  of  the  American  prisons  entirely,  and 


in  those  of  France  and  Belgium  nearly,  maintain 
themselves  and  defray  the  charges  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  their  own  labour  and  industry,  moved  by 
the  stimulants  of  rewards  for  exertion  and  good 
conduct.'*  In  support  of  this  assertion  the  following 
extracts  are  given  from  various  works  of  competent 
authority.  '^The  States  prisonatCharlestown,Mass.« 
has  paid  by  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  in  roimd 
numbers,  upwards  of  6,000  dollars  for  provisions; 
4,000  d.  for  clothing ;  3,000  d.  for  fuel  and  other 
contingent  expenses ;  1 6,000d.  for  salary  of  officers  ; 
600  d.  for  transporting  prisoners  from  coimty  pri- 
sons ;  300  d.  to  convicts  on  their  discharge,  in  sums 
varying  from  3d.  to  5  d.,  besides  a  new  suit  of 
dodies  to  each  of  them;  100  d.  to  increase  the 
library;  and  having  done  aU  this  has  800  d.  left  in 
the  prison  treasury.  There  has  been  an  average  of 
286  prisoners,  and  only  one  death  the  last  year, 
and  only  7-10th8  of  1  per  cent,  of  deaths  m  four 
years,  and  no  death  since  January,  1845,  about  1^ 
years ;  and  there  has  been  no  case  of  discharge  by 
pardon  on  account  of  sickness. — Annual  Report 
of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  The 
government  of  Belgium  formed,  towards  the  end 
of  1820,  a  council  for  the  regulation  of  civil  and 
military  prisons,  which,  after  three  years  of  con- 
tinual labour,  succeeded  in  completing  and  intro- 
ducing the  new  system  into  all  the  prisons,  under 
which  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  is  greatly 
ameliorated,  at  a  very  moderate  expense  to  the  state* 
The  prisons  at  Ghent  produce  annually  a  dear  in- 
come of  £5000.  In  those  now  referred  to,  the  in- 
mates are  principally  employed  in  weaving  linen, 
and  in  making  shirts,  pantidoons,  and  gaiters,  for 
the  army  and  colonies.  On  entering  the  building 
there  is  heard  a  noise  of  looms  and  machinery, 
which  causes  the  visitor  to  imagine  himself  in  a 
large  active  manufactory,  rather  than  in  a  gaol. 
About  350  weaving  looms  are  in  full  work,  which 
gives  employment  to  700  individuals;  the  other 
male  prisoners  are  employed  as  spinners,  winders, 
&c.  The  work  is  conducted  under  a  strict  rule  of 
silence.  The  appearance  of  the  prisoners  indicates 
good  health  and  cleanliness.  The  women  are 
lodged  in  a  separate  division  of  the  building,  and 
are  generally  occupied  in  sewing  and  spinning, 
some  in  weaving  linen.  The  government  assigns 
to  the  prisoners  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  work,  and  retains  the  remainder  to  meet  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance.  The  prisoners  are 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  proportion  of  profit 
allowed  to  each  class  differs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  and  punishment ;  part  of  this  allow- 
ance ia  paid  to  the  prisoners  for  present  expenses, 
and  part  is  placed  in  a  savings'  bank,  bearing  an 
interest  of  4  per  cent.,  and  is  given  to  the  prisoner 
on  his  dismissal.    The  deposits  have  been  so  con« 
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siderable  that  the  savings*  bank  of  the  prisoners 
now  contains  a  large  capital.— S/afemen^  of  R,  W. 
Jtawson,  Esq,,  Hon,  See,  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
Tlie  official  memorial  in  support  of  the  profet  de 
hi  upon  the  Belgian  prisons,  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1 844, 
states  that,  **  during  the  two  years,  1841  and  1842, 
the  profit  of  the  work  <^  the  prisoners  in  the  five 
central  prisons  of  that  country  had  risen  for  one  of 
those  years  to  149,600  francs,  and  for  the  other  to 
195,620  francs,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  ed- 
ministratbn  and  management"].  [The  report  of 
M.  Benmger  (de  la  Drome),  and  the  special  com- 
mission to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  of  Firance,  on  the 
24th  April  1845,  speaking  of  the  prison  of  Melnn, 
with  an  average  of  1,058  prisoners,  says — **  If  we 
deduct  from  the  ordinary  expenses  the  total  pro* 
duce  of  work  during  the  year,  arising  from  the 
profits  of  the  canteen  (the  shop  where  the  prisoners 
purchase  necessaries),  and  the  accidental  reoeipits, 
it  will  be  found  that  mthin  about  5,000  francs,  the 
personal  expense  of  the  prisoners,  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  prison,  the  cost  of  guarding  and 
superintendence,  and  the  repairs  of  the  building,  had 
been  covered  by  the  produce  of  the  labour.*'— 5m 
Ogieial  Report,  petges  113, 114].  ''10.  That  while 
imprisonment  is  used  as  a  means  <^  punishing  and 
reforming  criminals,  the  interests  of  the  honest 
poition  of  the  community  have  a  right  to  be  re- 
garded, by  enforcing  the  prisoners'  emplojrment  in 
produetive  labour,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  mth- 
oul  detriment  to  other  portions  of  the  community. 
11.  Th«t  John  Howard,  Archdeacon  Paley,  and 
ArchbislM^  Whately  proposed,  and  Gapt.  Macono- 
cfaie  has  systematised  and  exemplified  with  success, 
a  plan  for  calling  into  full  activity  the  productive 
powers  of  a  prison  population,  by  regulating  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  prisoners'  diet,  and  ex- 
tending or  abridging  the  doratioQ  ctf  their  confine- 
ment, according  to  their  labour,  industry^  and  con- 
duct in  prison.  12.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  such  a  system  of  prison  discij^e  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  would  be  adap^  in 
this  country  to  the  punishment  and  reformation  of 
the  deeoiption  of  ofkoAen,  which  oonstitute  the 
principal  poitioB  of  our  criminal  population,  pro- 
vided it  were  one  of  its  fundamental  conditions, 
that  the  labour  should  be  severe,  having  rrference 
to  the  age,  eex,  and  strength  of  each  infividual ; 
and  that  more  bodily  work  should  be  exacted  and 
lees  bodily  comforts  be  given,  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  work  could  procnie  for  an  able-bodied  in- 
dustrioos  man  in  a  state  of  freedom.  13.  Tliat 
proofs  have  been  tendered  to  this  meeting  by  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  that  one  thousand  acres  of  smtable 
knd  might  be  purchased  and  enclosed  in  a  wall,  as 
lofty  and  strong  as  the  wall  round  Millbank  prison ; 


and  that  a  gaol,  with  every  requisite  for  the  health 
and  safe  keeping  of  1000  prisoners,  might  be 
erected  at  less  than  £100  per  prisoner,  being  less 
than  one  half  of  the  sum  per  prisoner  which  the 
Reading  model  gaol,  without  any  land,  has  cost 
the  county.  14.  That  it  has  likewise  been  ofifered 
to  be  proved  that  by  the  employment  of  the  labour 
of  the  1000  prisoners,  the  ground  may  be  cultivated 
by  the  spade^  the  prison  may  be  kept  in  repair, 
the  prisoners  may  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  smrplus  productions  may  be  disposed  of 
nearly  or  entirely  to  defray  all  the  charges  of  ad- 
ministration, from  the  superintendent  to  the  lowest 
turnkey," 

In  putting  into  execution  a  plan  so  novel  as  this, 
some  caution  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
managers.  Many  little  mistakes  may  in  the  first 
instance  be  anticipated;  but  ^th  prudence, 
patience^  and  firmness,  I  have  no  doubt  all  diffi- 
culties will  soon  be  overcome. 

Under  proper  arnoigementy  lor  instance,  in 
placing  the  premises,  and  arranging  the  house 
drainage  a  laige  and  very  powerful  eapply  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  afibrded  to  the  land  in  Uie  aewage; 
a  supply  which  in  tiie  driest  periods  may  be  readily 
and  profitably  increased  from  springs  or  wells  by 
[MToper  pumps,  worked  by  the  prisoners. 

It  is,  on  so  bold  a  scale,  an  almost  untrodden 
field  of  exertion.  The  only  partial  examples,  on  an 
extensive  plan,  ^tb  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the 
spade  husbandry  of  Flanders,  and  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  near  Wymondham^  in  Norfolk,  described 
some  time  since  by  Dr.  Yelloley.  But  in  all 
these  instances  the  system  is  a  compound  of  spade  or 
fork  husbandly  and  horse  labour.  Hie  fann  (^  Mr. 
Mitchell  consists  of  317  acres,  viz.,  207  acres  of 
arable,  and  110  in  pasture  and  plantation.  In  this 
farm  20  labourers,  besides  a  bailiflT,  were  kept  in- 
stead of  13  imder  the  ordinary  system,  and  six 
horses  instead  of  12.  In  this  case  it  was  found  re- 
munerative to  dig,  or  rather  fork,  the  land  by  piece- 
work, for  which  the  men  recdved,  for  land  dug 
after  a  white  crop,  from  2d.  to  2|d.  per  rod  of  thirty 
square  yards.  The  ordinary  earnings  in  digging 
are  from  lis.  to  12s.  per  week.  The  rotation 
found  most  adapted  to  tiits  mixed  kind  of  hus- 
bandry is  one  of  seven  yean  instead  of  four  (Brit. 
Farmer's  Mag.,  N.  S.,  No.  4).  In  a  frrm  worked 
by  convict  labour  in  the  way  proposed,  a  still  more 
varied  rotation  may  be  fbmid  desirable.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  much  incfined  to  hope  that  g^reat  and 
enduring  nationid  good  will  arise  from  tins  pro- 
posed mode  of  making  the  idle  and  dissolute  cri- 
minal maintain  himself,  rather  than  when  idlii^ 
away  his  time  in  prison,  bemg  fed  and  dothed  by 
the  kbonra  of  the  honest  and  the  induetrious. 
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The  proposed  plan  inrolreft  the  U9e  of  a  deserip- 
tion  of  labour  abore  all  others  the  most  healthy  and 
desirable,  the  most  conducive  to  the  promo^n  of 
activity  of  the  labourer,  the  aroidance  of  evil  com- 


mnnications,  and  the  readiness  of  superintendence. 
It  may,  moreover,  be  made  the  means  of  making 
those  large  poor  tracts  of  land  productive  that  are 
now  of  very  small  and  uncertain  value. 


REMARKS   ON   MR.    LAWES  AND   HIS   DEFENDERS. 


BY  A    FABMSB. 

No.  m. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  this  controversy 
which  has  excited  more  surprise  than  the  notice  it 
has  received.  In  ordinary  cases  the  attack  of  an 
anonjrmotts  writer  is  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed ; 
and  I  can  only  conchide  firom  the  attention  paid  to 
these  papers  Uiat  BU>re  than  one  of  my  opponents 
must  have  ftlt  the  force  of  the  aiguments. 

Professors  Wiy  and  Johnston,  with  the  editors 
of  the  AgriemkMral  QatetU  and  Flarmen^  Jmmal, 
are  formidable  opponents ;  but  as  the  dnctdation 
of  truth  is  the  only  motive  Unit  induced  me  to  com- 
mence the  dispiBte«  and  as  it  involvM  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  agricttltun,  I  shall  not  withdraw 
firom  the  contioveray  until  my  sliitemente  are  dis- 
proved* 

The  dispute  now  lesolvef  itself  into  the  question 
of  ''  Whai  is  the  mmrce  of  tke  aikaMes  found  m 
pkmts  F*'  Mr.  Lawes  asserting,  on[the  one  hand,  that 
these  alkalies  need  not  he  supplied  in  manures, 
whilst  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  must 
The  discussion  then  involves  the  question,  "  What 
should  art^eiai  mamtres  eoniam  F"  Mr.  Lswes 
asserts  that  superjAosphate  of  liaie,  consisting 
principally  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  add,  and 
lime,  is  all  that  Uie  plant  requirea  to  be  added  to 
the  soiL  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  artificial  manures  must  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  above  substanoes,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  and  (for  some  crops)  siiios,  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  the  soil  in  permanent  fertility.  This  I 
think  is  a  £ur  and  candid  statement  of  Ae  questkni 
at  issue;  and  the  importanoe  of  it  to  the  iarmer 
is  too  evident  to  need  any  remarks  of  mine. 

I  sincerely  regret  Aat  any  part  of  the  dispoCe 
should  havts  been  construed  into  a  personal  attack, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  in- 
tention. 

I  have  been  accused  of  nusrepresenting  Mr. 
Lawes'  views  respecting  die  necessity  of  suf^ying 
alkalies  in  manures.  If  the  following  exin^sions 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  an  unnecessary  addition, 
they  have  no  meaning  whatever.  ''The  employ- 
ment of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  silica,  has 
been  suggested  by  chemists/fom  on  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  agricultiiral  chemistry ;  and  should  a  farm 


exhausted  of  its  alkalies  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent come  into  the  possession  of  a  man  of  capital 
and  experience,  he  may  in  a  few  years  bring^it 
into  high  condition,  without  imparting  to  it  a  pound 
of  potash  or  soda.  (Mr.  Lawes'  paper,  pp.  258,  vol. 
viii.  J,  JR.  ii.  8.) 

Mr.  Lawes  in  his  reply  to  my  remarks,  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  he  does  not  especially  re- 
commend superphosphate  of  lime.  What  then  is 
the  meaning  of  the  following  ?  ''  The  only  mineral 
which,  under  a  proper  system  of  agriculture,  it  is 
necessary  to  restore  directly  to  the  soil  is  phosphate 
of  lime"    (Mr.  Lawes'  paper,  pp.  259.) 

In  support  of  my  own  view  of  this  question,  I 
have  quoted  from  various  sources,  to  which  various 
replies  have  been  made ;  but  I  certainly  think  that 
if  I  can  show  that  Mr.  Lawes  himself,  in  one  part 
of  the  papers  before  us,  has  advocated  precisely 
the  rule  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down, 
and  also  that  his  staunchest  defender.  Professor 
Way,  has  also  done  so^— if,  I  say,  I  can  do  this,  I 
may  surely  conclude  that  the  question  is  settled. 

After  quoting  such  a  very  intelligible  sentence 
as  the  above  from  Mr.  Lawes'  writing,  respecting 
the  value  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  nonutility 
of  the  alkalies,  it  is  rather  strange  to  quote  from 
the  same  author  in  support  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

At  page  259>  it  is  said :  ''As  long  as  bone-dust, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  guano,  wiQ  produce  a 
good  crop  of  turnips,  the  fanner  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  his  soil  being  destitute  of  alkalies." 
But,  ''besides  phosphoric  acid  and Hme,  the  ash  of 
wheat  and  wheat-straw  contains  potash,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, and  silica ;  and  as  superphosphate  of  lime 
contains  none  of  these  substances,  its  failure  may  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  these  minerals  in  the 
soU."    (P.  242.) 

So  much  then  for  Mr.  Lawes.  This  testimony 
is  not  very  clear;  there  is  not  so  much  emphasis 
laid  on  the  necessary  supply  of  the  alkalies  as  the 
superphosphate.  The  one  may  be  used,  the  other 
must;  the  former  seems  to  have  been  written  in- 
advertently, the  latter  is  seen  in  every  page.  We 
will  now  turn  to  Professor  Way,  whose  testimony 
as  late  Professor  of  the  Agricultural  College,  r 
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present  consultinfir  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  must  surely  be  admitted  as  conclusive. 
He  says,  "  When  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  alone 
are  used,  where  is  the  plant  to  obtain  its  magnesia 
and  alkalies  ?  Certainly  not  from  the  bones.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  that  we  feed  a  plant  liberally  with 
one  element  necessary  to  its  growth,  if  we  deny  it 
another  equally  indispensable.  Upon  these  grounds 
we  recommend,  in  addition  to  the  bones,  the  fol- 
lowing mixture :  1  cwt.  pearl  ash,  |  cwt.  Epsom 
salts,  3  cwt.  common  salt."  (P.  204,  vol.  viii. 
J,  R»  A*  8*J 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  above  mixture 
is  exactly  what  Mr,  Moffat  recommends,  and  whose 
testimony  in  behalf  of  my  own  views  I  quoted  in 
the  first  paper  on  this  subject. 

Professor  Way's  opinion  is  so  strikingly  corro- 
borative of  my  own,  that  I  regret  not  having  pre- 
viously met  with  it,  as  it  would^ertainly  have  les- 
sened the  number  of  my  opponents,  by  preventing 
him  from  joining  in  the  dispute.  But  as  it  would 
also  have  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  the  defence 
which  Mr.  Rawlandson,  of  Liverpool,  kindly  volun- 
teered, it  is  the  less  to  be  regretted ;  more  especially 
as  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  the  Professor 
drew  in  his  horns  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger 
has  quite  atoned  for  his  interference. 

Whilst  discussing  this  important  question,  I  have 
been  led  to  animadvert  in  strong  terms  on  the  state 
of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Great  Britain,  as  ex- 
emplified in  those  papers  by  Mr.  Lawes.  Most  of 
those  who  have  noticed  my  remarks,  instead  of  en- 
tering into  the  merits  of  the  question,  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  stigmatizing  me  as  "rough," 
"  ungentlemanly,"  and  "  insolent ;"  but  as  such 
expressions  are  not  arguments,  I  cannot,  of  course, 
reply  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  present  state 
of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Great  Britain  is  the  pre- 
sent dispute;  for  I  can  scarcely  think  it  possible 
that  any  one  can  be  serious  when  he  says  that  the 
use  of  any  one  of  the  substances  found  in  our 
plants  can  maintain  the  land  in  fertility.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  no  school  of  chemistry  out  of  England 
— not  even  the  veriest  tyro  from  a  German  labora- 
tory—would disgrace  himself  by  maintaining  an 
opinion  which  is  at  once  contrary  to  reason  and 
common  sense,  to  say  nothing  about  chemistry  or 
vegetable  physiology. 

The  remarks  which  I  ventured  to  make,  respect- 
ing the  present  state  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
England,  have  drawn  from  Professor  Way  and  the 
editor  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  the  following 
eulogium  on  Mr.  Lawes :  that  "  the  really  eminent 
of  the  scientific  world  unite  in  placing  his  labours 
amongst  the  roost  important  which  have  of  lata 


years  been  given  to  agriculture."    In  reply  I  would 
ask  for  an  answer  to  the  following  questions — 

What  do  Mr.  Lawes'  papers  teach  ? 

What  principle  do  they  establish  ? 

What  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  do 
they  remove  ? 

I  can  obtain  no  other  positive  information  from 
them  than  that  superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  fum- 
mum  bonum  to  the  farmer. 

I  shall  now  briefly  again  revert  to  Mr.  Lawes* 
papers,  to  show  the  character  of  what  is  so  highly 
praised  as  being  of  so  much  importance  to  agricul- 
ture. 

It  seems  that  "  plants  are  required  in  two  dis- 
tinct conditions ;  one  in  which  the  nourishment  is 
more  or  less  circulatory,  the  other  in  which  it  is 
fuJly  elaborated  and  deposited."  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  the  ''farmer  possesses  the 
means  of  developing  the  circulatory  and  elabara'- 
tory  conditions  of  plants,"  though  in  some  cases 
"  the  seasons  set  his  labours  at  defiance,  for  an  en- 
tire absence  of  the  climate  necessary  for  an  enhanced 
accumulative  and  circulatory  condition  of  plants 
prevents  the  growth  of  the  spring  crops."  These 
are  the  precious  conclusions  Mr.  Lawes  arrives  at 
from  his  experiments.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  circulatory,  elaboratory,  and  accumulative, 
as  applied  to  plants  ?  What  is  the  poor  ignorant 
practical  farmer  to  conclude  from  the  above  con- 
clusions ?  My  own  conclusions  have  been  so  often 
expressed  that  I  need  not  repeat  them  here ;  be- 
sides, I  venture  to  say  that  neither  lindley, 
Schleider,  Jussieu,  nor  Linneus,  ever  heard  of  these 
strange  properties ;  elaboratory,  accumulative,  and 
circulatory,  are  decidedly  new  terms  in  science;  and 
worse  than  that,  they  are  without  meaning. 

Most  fanners  have  a  common  wheel  barometer, 
at  which  they  tap  very  anxiously  every  morning 
during  hay  time  and  harvest.  Mr.  Lawes  recom- 
mends them  to  add  to  their  stock  of  scientific  in- 
struments "  a  rain  gauge  and  register  thermometer; 
these  are  all  the  apparatus  required  to  enable  the 
fiurmer  to  estimate  the  quality  and  produce  of  his 
crops  before  a  grain  has  been  removed  from  the 
field."  Well  done  I  Mr.  Lawes.  We  are  now 
much  in  want  of  agricultural  statistics.  If  the 
farmer  by  means  of  the  rain  gauge  and  register 
thermometer  can  estimate  his  crops,  all  that  the 
government  requires  is  to  appoint  some  intelligent 
person  (Mr.  Lawes,  for  instance,)  to  inspect  the 
rain  gauge  and  registered  thermometer  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  value  of  our  com  crops  is  at  once  as- 
certained. Our  Parliament  can  then  be  under  i¥> 
difficulty  in  l^islating  for  a  future  famine  in  Ire- 
land, or  our  merchants  in  ordering  thnr  com. 

"We  now,"  proceeds  Mr.  Lawes,  "arrive  at 
another  im^portant  ^joestloii^Wllitt  ia  mcKnt  by 
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quality  in  wheat  V  This  grain  "  MongM  to  a  class 
of  plauiM  proverbially  characterized  as  yielding 
starchy  seeds,  and  whose  predominant  peculiarity  it 
it  to  yield  carbonaceous  substances.  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  those  millers  who  prefer  a  per- 
fectly developed  grain  pay  the  highest  price  for  that 
whidi  contains  the  most  staich/' 

Is  it  possible  that  Professor  Way  can  pronounce 
the  previous  sentence  amongst  the  most  important 
idiich  late  years  have  given  to  agriculture  ?  He 
cannot  but  know  that  the  characteristic  of  wheat  is 
the  very  reverse  of  "  yielding  starchy  seeds  or  car- 
bonaceous substances."  This  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  potato,  rice,  and  sago;  the  superiority  of 
wheat  as  an  article  of  food  over  these  substances 
consists  in  the  relatively  greater  proportion  which 
it  contains  of  gluten  or  albumen,  as  compared  with 
the  potato  and  other  vegetable  products  of  that 
dass.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  (other  things 
being  equal)  the  more  utrogen  there  is  in  an  article 
of  food  the  more  nutriment  it  contains.  Mr. 
Lawbs  cannot  dispute  this,  and  yet  he  says*  that 
millers  in  purchasing  a  perfectly  developed  grain 
obtain  "  that  which  is  richest  in  starch,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  finest  samples  of  wheat  are  the 
poorest  in  Jeeding  properties.  Any  comment  of 
mine  upon  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion  is  unne- 


It  might  have  been  thought,  that  having  once 
made  a  conjecture  the  writer  would  then  have  left 
it;  but  no,  he  proceeds  on  in  the  above  style ;  and 
having  directed  the  miller  which  sample  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  housekeeper  which  priced  flour  to 
use,  he  next  enters  into  a  short  lecture,  directing 
the  colonists  how  to  grow  sugar ;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  comes  out  as  follows :  that  "  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  heat  capable  of  being  eliminated  by 
the  process  of  animal  respiration  must  first  have 
been  rendered  latent  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant"  One  of  his  defenders  asks.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  *'  Farmer"  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  such  and  such  things  ?  Can  any  one,  pro- 
nouncing the  paper  on  which  we  are  at  present 
coimnenting  to  be  the  most  valuable  one  recentiy 
given  to  agriculture,  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  there  is  less  latent  heat  in  vegetable  substances 
than  in  the  air  which  we  expire  ? 

The  foUoiring  explanation  of  the  cause  of  com 
breaking  down  has  the  merit  of  being  both  new 
and  unintelligible.  "  Were  I,"  says  he,  "  to  sup- 
ply the  proportion  and  quantity  of  mineral  and 
organic  manures  necessary  to  produce  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  wet,  cold  summer,  it  would  unduly 
develop  the  circulatory  condition  of  the  plant ;  its 
vascular  structure  would  be  increased  to  an  in- 
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jurious  extent,  and  the  crop  would  be  laid."  The 
mouse  as  a  termination  to  the  mountain  in  labour 
is  not  half  so  inglorious  as  the  com  being  laid,  after 
having  had  its  circulatory  and  vascular  structure 
disarranged. 

But  what  will  the  farmer  think  of  that  science 
which  tells  him  that  his  turnip  tops  are  more  valu- 
able in  feeding  properties  than  the  bulbs  ?  This  is 
another  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Lawes.  That  gentieman  himself  well 
remarks  that  ''the  contempt  which  the  practical 
farmer  feels  for  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry 
arises  from  the  errors  which  have  been  committed 
by  its  professors.  They  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for,  and  to  pronounce  as  erroneous,  the 
knowledge  which  ages  of  experience  have  es- 
tablished." In  these  words  he  has  ably  and  accu- 
rately described  himself,  and  the  consequence 
which  must  follow  his  writings.  I  wonder  he 
never  thought  of  the  "  contempt  which  every  prac- 
tical fturmer  would  feel  for  the  science  of  chemistry, 
when  told  that  though  "ages  of  experience 
proved  the  tumip  to  be  more  valuable  than  the 
top,  he  had  been  during  all  these  ages  labouring 
under  a  gross  mistake;  though  his  fathers  and 
grandfathera  had  fattened  their  cattie,  and  paid 
their  rents,  under  the  false  idea  of  the  value  of 
turnips;  though  all  the  chemists,  from  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  downwards  to  Mr.  Lawes,  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  it  was  reserved 
to  Mr.  Lawes  to  remove  the  ignorance,  by  making 
the  extraordinary  discovery  that  tumip  tops  were 
more  nutritive  than  the  bulbs. 

After  the  above  quotations,  and  those  already 
given  in  my  previous  remarks,  I  cannot  place  the 
character  of  the  scientific  information  and  practical 
deductions  they  contain  in  any  stronger  light. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  again  to  allude  to  the 
sentences  containing  the  words,  "  vascularity;" 
"  special  deposition ;"  **  the  actual  and  fixed,  as 
weU  as  the  prospectively  possible  elements — the 
latter  as  yet  only  in  a  vehicular  condition ;"  the 
vehicular  "element  chlorine;"  and  many  such 
like,  to  raise  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  what  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  valuable  contri- 
bution modem  science  has  given  to  agriculture. 

To  conclude.  The  farmera  wiU  be  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  Professor  Way  says,  that  science  holds 
out  hopes  that  we  shaU  ultimately  be  able  to  do 
without  manure  altogether,  I  thu^  I  am  not  far 
wrong  when  I  say  that  the  time  when  our  plants 
can  do  without  manure  will  be  cotemporaneous 
with  the  time  when  we  can  do  without  food.  The 
only  parallel  I  have  ever  heard  of,  to  this  opinion 
of  the  leamed  professor,  is  that  of  the  Irishman  who 
undertook  to  teach  his  horse  to  live  without  food, 
and  just  when  the  experiment  got  so  interesting 
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that  the  animal  could  live  upon  a  straw  per  day,  it 
unfortunately  died.  I  have  heard  of  science  arriv- 
ing at  such  a  perfection  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
carry  the  manure  out  to  his  field  in  his  coat  pockety 
and  bring  the  crop  home  in  his  waistcoat.  This 
is  well  enough,  and  can  be  imagined ;  but  the  Pro- 
fessor's idea  leaves  it  hr  behind. 

Mr.  Lawes  says,  in  Ids  reply  to  my  first  paper, 
that  unless  his  views  are  again  attacked  by  an 
''acknowledged  and  creditable  opponent^  he  will 
not  further  enter  into  the  discussion.  As  the 
"  Farmer"  can  have  no  hope  that  he  will  be  again 
considered  an  ''acknowledged  and  creditable  oppo- 
nent," he  begs  respectfully  to  direct  that  gentle- 
man's attention  to  his  Mend  Professor  Way,  who, 
it  appears,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  "  Farmer," 
and  must  surely  be  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  metal. 

Until  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion  can 
bring  other  arguments  than  the  words,  ''rough, 
ungentlemanly,  and  insolent,"  in  support  of  their 
view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  being  the  **  chiel 


amang  them  'takin'  notes,"  and  occask)naHy  print- 
ing them.  T.  L.  C. 

P.S.— The  editor  of  the  FamertT  Jomnud,  after 
partly  acknowledging  the  mittake*  wlttch  he  made 
in  his  review  of  my  remaika,  agaui  eirters  into  the 
dispute,  as  follows :— '^  Was  the  Fanner,"  says  he» 
"80  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  phosphate  of 
lime  was  a  peenfiar  phosphate?  Professor  Johnttan 
gives  the  formula  of  51^  per  cent,  of  lime  and  48 1 
of  acid."  Is  the  editor  so  ignorant  of  ehennstry  as 
not  to  know  that  the  above  is  not  a  fomntia,  but  a 
proportion?  But  perhaps  the  e<Utor  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  these  two  expressions ; 
and  if  not,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should 
be  "more  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Lawes'  theory  and  the  untenableness  of  T.  L.  C.'s 
and  Mr.  Moffafs."  Periiaps  he  wiH  also  in  fnture 
direct  also  his  remarks  at  Professor  Way,  as  we 
find  that  he  is  of  precisely  the  same  opinion  as  the 
two  latter. 


ON   THE   PRACnCAL   USES   OF  THE   NATIVE   PHOSPHATE. 

TO  THV    KDITOn  OP  THS   PARMKR'S   MAGAZINE. 


SiR>—- The  attention  of  the  agricultural  world 
being  at  length  aroused  from  the  apathy  in  which  it 
has  so  long  lain  dormant,  the  sun  of  intellect 
arising,  and  by  his  genial  beams  dispelling  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice^  it  becomes  us  to 
use  our  utmost  endeavour  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  offered,  of  acquiring  in 
some  measure  an  insight  into  the  knowledge  whichis 
daily  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  aid  of  chemical 
and  scientific  research ;  bnt»  at  the  same  time,  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  care  and  circumspection 
to  acquire  (out  of  the  mass  of  information)  what  is 
really  of  a  useful,  practical  character,  and  avoid 
that  which  (being  advanced  in  theory)  cannot  be 
supported  in  practice,  greater  discrimination  being 
required  than  what  at  first  would  appear  to  be  re- 
quisite; the  sole  object  of  acquiring  which  know- 
ledge being,  that  we  may  be  in  the  position  of 
proceeding  in  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial manner,  in  the  various  details  of  agriculture, 
at  this  time  it  appUea  widt  most  peculiar  force, 
the  chj/Bd  aimed  at  being  to  produce  the  heaviest 
crop  at  the  least  expense* 

The  crop  on  which  the  fermer  places  his  chief  or 
principal dependanee  is  the  turnip;  and  therefore 
any  information,  from  however  humble  the  source, 
that  serves  to  impart  any  aasisCanee  towards  the 
Curtheranoe  of  this  desirable  object,  must  be  of  in- 
terest, and  attended  with  benefit. 


Bones  have  for  years  stood  the  test  of  practical 
experience,  proving  thea  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  raising  of  this  valuable  and  neces- 
sary root.  Lately,  through  the  instnioientality  of 
the  chemical  researches  of  Professor  Liebig,  the 
formation  of  a  salt,  called  the  snperpho^ate,  has 
attracted  well-merited  attention:  its  application 
proving,  that  when  the  proper  and  necessary  nutri- 
ment of  the  plant  is  furnished  in  that  form  in  which 
it  can  be  received  as  such  into  the  system,  its  action 
is  mon  immediate,  and  its  effects  mora  beneficial ; 
not  being  so  dependant  upon  atmospheric  influence 
to  cause  the  necessary  transformations  before  the 
manure  can  be  serviceable  to  the  crop  to  which  it 
is  api^ed.  This  snbstanee,  in  most  instances,  has 
overcome  the  difficulty  experienced  of  forcing  the 
phnt  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly;  which  is  an  obfect 
of  the  highest  importance. 

It  is  now  barely  a  twelvemonth  since  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  deposit  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  many  £stricts  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  thought 
then  to  be,  by  its  discoverers,  calculated  to  confer 
an  immense  benefit  upon  the  agricukoral  commu- 
nity, by  its  ultimate  adoption  in  furnishing  a  cheap, 
effectual  dressing;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  when  its  nature  is  more  accurately 
understood,  it  will  prove  a  source  of  greait  na- 
tional benefit;  opening,  as  it  now  does,  a  wide 
and  extensive  fidd  for  impartial  scientific  enquiry. 
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But  owing,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  the  form  under  which  it 
there  exieted^  as  well  as  of  the  most  eflident  way  of 
applying  this  substance,  many  failures  hare  occurred 
from  Its  application;  perhaps  a  few  moments  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  may  not 
be  lost  or  uninteresting,  in  endearouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  and  cause  of  this  seeming  contra- 
diction of  the  expressed  opinion  of  those  eminent 
men,  who  first  drew  attention  to  it,  haying  found 
by  analysis  the  native  phosphate  in  such  propor- 
tions as  have  from  time  to  time  been  promul- 
gated. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  shows  the  great 
care  and  caution  that  ought  necessarily  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  practical  man  before  he  hastily  adopts 
any  scheme  wMch  may  have  been  advanced,  even 
by  the  highest  authority,  for  his  benefit.  But  when 
he  does  do  so,  it  then  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  himself  first  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject 
in  all  its  practical  bearings ;  so  as  not  to  allow,  in 
case  of  a  failure,  the  censure  of  ignorance  to  be 
passed  upon  him ;  nor  yet  for  him  too  prematurdy 
to  condemn  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  others,  in 
consequence  of  his  not  having  derived  the  expected 
bfnefit,  as  many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  its 
benefit  in  one  instance  and  failure  in  others ;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  same  result  will  in  all 
cases  be  experienced,  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
dissimilarity  there  exists  in  soils  and  localities. 

The  first  point  of  consideration,  towards  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  practical 
alaptation  to  agriculture  of  the  native  phosphate, 
is  to  ascertain  its  presence  and  determine  its 
quantity  in  the  substance  used.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  opinion  and  re- 
searches of  others,  who  are  capable  of  surmounting 
this  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis ;  as 
it  is  an  experiment  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  re- 
quiring the  greatest  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  analyst  to  determine  it  accurately — which 
unless  so  done,  the  examination  is  worse  than 
useless ;  and  calculated  to  lead  to  disappointment 
and  error.  Many  of  the  most  experienced  chemists 
have  at  times  found  a  difficulty  in  ascertdning 
satis&ctorily  the  presence  of  this  substance;  and 
therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  result  would  not  answer  the 
expectations.  For  some  time  I  experienced  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  conducting  this  operation, 
owing  to  its  nature  and  the  small  amount  generally 
Ibund  to  exist  in  soils.  Sec. ;  having  more  than  once 
beenbaffied,  when  arrived  at  that  mteresting  point,  to 
find  disappointment  staring  me  in  the  face,  although 
confident  that  a  portion  was  present ;  but,  by  acci- 
dent, a  means  was  discovered,  which  being  since 
adopted    has   answered   in   a  most   satisfactory 


manner  in  determining  its  quantity  most  accu- 
rately ;  thereby  overeoming  the  difficulty  which  so 
often  presented  itself  in  conducting  an  analysis,  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
and  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  any  substance ; 
the  presence  of  which  substance  being  so  neces- 
sary and  of  such  importance,  it  reqintvs  the  whole 
care  of  the  analyst  to  determine  it,  nnd  conse- 
quentiy  in  many  instances  is  lost  other  by  too 
much  haste  or  not  sufficient  attention. 

Having,  then,  got  the  right  substance ;  the  next 
step  is  to  render  the  phosphate  contained  in  it 
capable  of  being  assimilated  by  plants ;  for  if  ap- 
plied in  its  natural,  crude  state,  a  fiaflure  in  most 
respects  (in  its  most  important  part)  must  be  the 
inevitable  result.  Why }  Because  the  phosphate 
contained  in  this  substance  being  insoluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  sml  for  its 
deeomporition  and  consequent  eflfocts :  and  the  pro- 
portion of  this  acidf  as  generally  found  in  soils,  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  its  action  upon  the  phosphate 
would  cause  such  a  slow,  gradual  decomposition  to 
ensue,  that  its  beneficial  effects  would  in  many  in- 
stances scarcely  be  perceived,  and  in  others  not  at 
an,  owing  to  the  time  it  would  require  to  reduce 
the  phosphate  to  that  state  in  which  it  would  be 
serviceable  to  vegetation.  Neither  could  it  act  so 
rapidly  and  beneficially  upon  the  phosphate  here 
applied  as  on  that  contained  in  bones  having  been 
subjected  to  the  process  of  bmling,  because  the 
acid  has  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  former 
which  has  been  removed  in  the  latter. 

It  therefore  appears  that  to  apply  it  in  its  natural 
state  no  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  aj^ica- 
tion.  The  experience  of  many  during  the  past  year 
can  bear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ; 
and  many  who  may  have  tried  it  in  tlus  state  might 
be  too  apt  to  condemn  the  mquiry  in  consequence 
of  their  failing  to  meet  the  expected  results,  al- 
though what  tiiey  did  apply  might  have  contained 
a  large  per  centage  of  tiie  phosphate ;  but  unless 
manure  is  supplied  in  that  form  in  which  it 
can  be  received  into  the  organism  of  plants  as 
nourishment,  it  is  of  no  use  whatever. 

As  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  superphosphate  an  now  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  being  nothing  more  than  rendering 
the  phosphate  in  that  stale  wMch  plants  require  in 
their  earliest  stages  for  their  future  derelopment, 
and  more  suitable  to  be  recMved  mto  the  organs  of 
their  delicate  structure,  let  the  phosphate  here 
contained  be  also  reduced  to  a  similar  state  by  the 
aid  of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  same  results  will 
accrue  from  the  application ;  for  unless  the  phos- 
phate is  liberated  from  its  antiquated  store,  no  be- 
nefidal  result  can  possibly  arise. fron  it. 
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seems  to  have  been  an  error  into  which  many  have 
fallen;  believing  there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  get  the  proper  substance,  and  leave  its 
action  to  atmospheric  influence;  not  knowing  that 
the  ingredient,  on  which  they  placed  their  chief  de- 
pendance,  was  acted  on  so  slowly  as  not  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  crop  to  which  it  was  applied;  and 
therefore  requiring  artificial  means  to  render  that 
substance  of  service. 

This  is  no  idle  theory  or  supposition,  but  what 
can  be  substantiated  by  practical  facts  in  support 
of  the  soundness  of  these  observations.  I  beg  to 
draw  attention,  as  an  example,  to  the  results  of  an 
experiment  already  published  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hux- 
table,  who,  by  the  aid  of  2  cwt.  of  coprolites  (the 
substance  containing  the  native  phosphate),  dt>- 
$ohed  in  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
seven  put-loads  (one-horse  loads)  of  dung,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  ofiT  the 
prize  for  swedes  at  the  Sturminster  meeting,  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  the  great  importance  of  this  sub- 
stance when  judiciously  applied.  Further  comment 
on  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  will  be  the  most  beneficial,  as  well  as 
economical,  method  of  supplying  this  substance  to 
the  growing  crop.  This,  I  unhesitatingly  aflirm, 
will  be  effected  most  beneficially  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Chandler's  liquid  manure  drill.  First  treat  the 
native  phosphate  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  then  dilute  it  with  the  quantity  of  water  (or 
the  drainings  of  the  yard)  that  may  be  thought  pro- 
per, according  to  the  convenience  and  option  of  the 
grower,  and  drill  it  in  vnth  this  admirable  imple- 
ment. This,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  most  judi- 
cious way  of  appljring  it,  but  in  some  situations 
could  not  be  followed  advantageously,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  water ;  but,  where  it  is  convenient,  the 
expense  will  be  no  more  than  applying  ashes,  &c. 
In  the  absence  of  water  it  might  be  mixed  with 
ashes,  and  drilled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  super- 
phosphate. The  slightest  observer  of  the  economy 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  be  impressed  with 
the  connction  of  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the 
application,  rendering  to  the  plant  the  sustenance 
it  requires  in  its  earliest  stages,  in  that  state  in 
which  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  delicate  rootlets 
immediately ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all 
manure,  or  whatever  enters  into  the  structure  and 
constitution  of  the  vegetable  worlds  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  soluble  liquid  state  before  it  can  possi- 
bly be  recttved  by  Uiem  into  their  organism  as 
nutriment. 

Another  great  advantage  attending  this  sys- 
tem of  manuring  is,  that  during  a  dry  season  no 
time  is  lost  in  sowing ;  for  we  all  know  the  difii- 
culty  w«  experience  in  endeavouring  to  get  a  plant 


or  keep  it  in  a  growing  state  during  a  succession  of 
dry  weather. 

Although  the  superphosphate  is  a  strongly  deli- 
quescent salt,  yet,  when  mixed  with  ashes  and 
drilled  in  during  such  weather,  the  quantity  applied 
is  in  some  instances  hardly  sufficient  to  extract 
moisture  enough  from  the  atmosphere  to  keep  the 
plant  in  a  thriving  state ;  but  if  the  land  is  in  a 
finely  pulverized  state,  the  quantity  of  liquid  ap- 
plied, owing  to  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the 
superphosphate,  will  then  afford  suffident  mois- 
ture to  carry  the  turnip  or  mangold  for  a  consi- 
derable time  without  the  aid  of  the  refreshing  rain* 
On  all  sides  we  hear  and  see  the  beneficial  results 
attending  this  application  in  this  county,  which  no 
doubt  will '  be  generally  adopted  where  possible. 

It  will  also  be  satisfactory  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  was  the  system  suggested  by  Professor  liebig, 
the  introducer  of  the  superphosphate*  as  the  roost 
beneficial  way  to  apply  it ;  but,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  of  appljring  the  liquid,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  mixing  the  substance  with 
ashes  adopted,  as  being  more  practicable :  which 
difficulty  being  now  done  away  with,  and  the  impe* 
diment  removed  by  the  introduction  of  this  imple- 
ment, we  may  now  return  with  safety  and  confi- 
dence to  the  original  suggestion. 

In  the  application  of  this  or  any  other  artificial 
manure  we  must  be  careful  of  placing  too  much  de- 
pendence upon  them  for  a  crop,  remembering  they 
are  only  auxiliaries  to  the  yard  manure,  and  gene- 
rally contain  only  one  principal  ingredient.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  native  or  superphosphate ;  a  small 
quantity  of  either  per  acre  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
turnip  crop  in  its  early  period  of  growth.  But,  owing 
to  its  immediate  action,  it  is  either  quickly  absorbed 
or  dissipated ;  and  plants,  which  up  to  a  certain 
time  have  appeared  strong  and  flourishing,  droop 
off  and  gradually  decay  without  any  apparent  reason. 
But  the  truth  lies  at  the  root  having  been  hitherto 
sustained  artificially,  and  those  means  being  ex- 
hausted they  naturally  die  for  want  of  a  continued 
source  of  that  nourishment ;  not  but  what  excellent 
crops  are  raised  by  the  aid  of  the  superphosphate 
alone,  but  as  a  general  system  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. The  surer  method  of  pursuing  will  be 
to  apply  a  slight  coat  of  yard  dung  as  well ;  then  by 
the  time  that  the  artificial  is  exhausted  the  other 
will  carry  the  crop  to  perfection. 

The  deposit  of  the  native  phosphate  is  more 
general  than  it  was  at  first  expected ;  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  to  find  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay 
for  extraction.  On  the  farm  I  occupy  I  have  found  a 
strata,  shout  two  feet  thick,  very  rich,  onespedmen 
containing  18  per  cent. ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when 


*  See  page  184  of  ''Uebig^e  Organic 
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examined  more  minutely,  others  might  be  found 
that  contain  a  much  larger  per  centage ;  but  being 
late  when  it  was  found,  and  the  land  coming  in  for 
wheat,  I  was  only  able  to  make  a  cursory  examina- 
tion, but  still  sufficient  to  stamp  its  importance, 
which  at  some  future  period  may  be  attended  with 
some  practical  benefit. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  trust  those  who 
have  experienced  a  disappointment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  substance  during  the  past  year  wUl  not 
be  daunted  at  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  their  labour, 
but  redouble  their  exertions,  and  endeavour  to  as- 
certain the  reason— whether  some  misapplication, 
or  not  correctly  understanding  its  nature,  may  not 


have  caused  it ;  and  also  that  those  scientific  men 
who  have  now  fairly  introduced  it  to  the  farmer 
will  lend  thmr  aid  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  practical  agriculture,  and  remove  the 
impediments  from  the  path  of  its  general  adoption, 
by  doing  which  they  will  confer  a  great  boon  on  the 
agriculturists  of  this  kingdom ;  so  that  by  the 
union  of  these  two  important  classes  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  introducers  may  be  realized. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

GXOROB  AUSTWICK. 

HufWs'haU  Farm, 
Feb.  13,  1849. 


COLMAN'S     CONTINENTAL     AGRICULTURE. 


BY  T.  L.   C. 


(CmttinMed,) 


Besides  the  peculiar  law  afiecting  landed  property 
in  France,  which  we  commented  on  in  the  last 
number,  there  is  another  arrangement,  to  which  we 
have  no  counterpart  in  England,  and  it  is  one  in 
which  we  are  very  deficient,  namely,  tiie  machinery 
provided  by  the  French  government  for  procuring 
statistical  returns  connected  with  agriculture.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  in  the  Government  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  secretary  or  minister 
of  which,  being  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom, is  expected  to  look  after  this  great  in- 
terest ;  to  obtain  statistical  returns  of  agricultural 
produce  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  to  learn 
what  improvements  have  been  made,  what  improve- 
ments are  most  required ;  and  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  population. 

The  statistical  returns  of  the  produce  of  France 
have  been  recentiy  completed,  and  show  a  work  of 
immense  industry  and  kbour,  containing  a  mass  of 
information  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
the  government,  and  on  the  persons  employed  in  its 
execution. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  a  moment's 
heatation  about  obtaining  such  infonnation  in 
England,  where  it  might  be  so  easily  procured. 
The  benefit  it  would  be  to  every  one,  without  the 
alloy  of  injury  to  a  single  individual,  imperatively 
demands  some  arrangement  for  procuring,  at  least 
once  a  year,  a  statistical  account  of  our  agricultural 
produce. 

Considerable  attention  has  from  time  to  time 
been  directed  to  the  evils  produced  by  allowing 
cattle  to  be  slaughtered  in  our  crowded  towns, 
where  the  effluvia  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  blood  and  fecal  matter  must  undoubtedly 


be  the  fertile  source  of  disease  and  death.  There 
seems  to  be  in  England  a  most  anomalous  dread  of 
interfering  with  '*  vested  interests,"  no  matter  how 
injurious  they  may  be  to  the  community.  In  this 
respect  we  thmk  that  an  occasional  mild  despotic 
government  would  do  us  good,  and  in  no  point 
more  evidentiy  so  than  by  copying  the  abattoirs  or 
skughtering-houses  in  Paris,  where  there  are  five 
of  these  establishments  dose  to  the  barriers.  No 
cattie  are  allowed  to  be  driven  through  tiie  streets 
of  Paris,  unless  it  be  very  late  at  night ;  and  no 
person  is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
slaughter  cattle  in  the  city.  What  a  contrast  to 
our  Smithfield !  "  The  abattoirs  of  Paris  have  now 
been  established  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  yet 
London,  perfectly  aware  of  their  eminent  advan- 
tages, submits  to  tiie  terrible  musance  of  a  crowded 
cattie  market  in  the  midst  of  its  thickest  popula- 
tion, to  and  from  which  cattie  are  driven  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night,  to  the  great  terror  of,  and 
often  at  the  peril  of  life  and  Hmb  to,  the  passengers. 
Slaughter-houses  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
city— the  Newgate  market  is  completely  underlaid 
with  subterranean  slaughter-houses  of  an  odious 
description,  &c.,  &c.  The  project  for  the  removal 
of  the  Smithfield  market  has  been  defeated,  and  a 
public  dinner  been  held  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
of  the  successfrd  party.  It  ought  to  have  been 
given  in  one  of  the  subterranean  slaughter-houses 
of  Newgate  market."  No  remarks  of  ours  can 
place  this  subject  in  a  stronger  light  than  the  above 
quotation.  In  this  day  of  enlightened  legislation 
a  change  for  the  better,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
all  our  large  towns,  cannot  be  far  distant. 
Connected  with  the  above  subject  as  lur  as  re- 
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gards  the  public  health,  there  remuDfi  one  eatablieh* 
ment  to  be  spoken  of»  directly  connected  with,  and 
of  great  importance  to,  agriculture*  In  some  le- 
specta  (njB  Colman)  the  habits  of  the  F^nch,  both 
in  their  houaet  and  in  the  streets,  are  execrable  and 
abominable.  No  familiarity  in  any  degree  can  re- 
concile a  ddicate  mind  to  them ;  and  exposuree  are 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  pubMc  streets,  which 
are  absolutely  brutaL  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples 
can  hardly  be  considered  other  than  three  great 
public  necessaries,  where  the  most  sacred  places 
are  hardly  free  from  nuisances  which  shock  all 
decency  and  reverence. 

Whilst  the  value  of  the  filth  and  refuse  of  our 
large  towns  to  agriculture  is  so  well  known,  there 
is  no  harder  question  than  how  to  turn  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  without  injury  to  health.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  they  ought  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  allowed  to  be  washed  into  the  nearest 
river;  and  we  look  with  some  degree  of  interest  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  Sewage  Manure 
Company,  as  the  first  attempt  to  turn  to  profit  this 
source  of  agricultural  wcalllk 

In  Parie  all  the  fiecal  matter  is  saved,  and  by 
various  processes*  rendered  oaeCul  to  agriculture. 
"  Chemistry  would  perform  an  immense  service  to 
agriculture  if  it  could  discover  a  means  of  prepariog 
this  substance  in  a  portaUe  form,  and  in  which  its 
efficacy  night  be  preserved." 

The  subject  of  agricultiirBl  education  has  received 
much  attention  in  France;  thai  attention  is  ia* 
creanng,  and  new  mstitatieiis  an  springing  up,  to 
which  the  gorennneBt  promptly  lend  their  aid. 
Colman'i  nmarkaon  this  subject  are  so  much  to  the 
point»  and  we  Sear  thal»  without  the  riak  of  nakioy 
this  article  too  lengthy,  we  cooM  scarcely  do  him 
Justice ;  we  will  therefore  perhaps  again  ncur  to 
the  subject  at  a  f  ulme  time* 

The  crape  cultivated  in  France  are  the  usual 
cereal  graina— wheat,  rye»oat«»aBdbarley— together 
with  wbB^  aa  compared  with  England*  may  be 
called  peodiar  en>pa-*wiii^  ailk,  and  augar. 

Cohoaan  stales  thai  more  than  one-half  of  the 
wheat  grown  in  Enrope  is  produced  in  France. 
From  the  beat  etaliaUcdi  accouata  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  wheat  aanoaUy  produced 

ToialcoB* 
tcntaia 
Bushels. 


Great   Britun 

and  Irdand 

France..  ... 


111,000,000 
198^000,000 


square 
mdes. 


Population. 


90,000  9a,ooo»ooo 

t  164,0001  32,000^000 


From  two  to  three  buahela  are  sown  to  the  acie, 

*  See  Dumas,  on  the  Manufiwtnre  of  Manure, 
in  the  Farmar'a  Magaaiaa. 


and  the  iiroduce  is  from  6.25  to  5.40  for  one, 
against  (according  to  Colman)  9  for  one  in  Eng- 
knd. 

Bare&llows  are  said  not  to  be  much  in  use,  and 
yet  Cofanan  does  not  give  us  any  account  of  a  re- 
cognised rotation.  Indeed  it  must  be  ^fficult  for 
a  stranger,  without  a  long  sojourn  in  a  country,  to 
give  any  idea  of  this  important  part  of  its  agricul- 
ture, and  in  which,  we  would  rather  infer  Irom  Col- 
man's  book,  the  French  are  deficient. 

lliereis  cultivated  in  France  and  in  Flanders  an 
inferior  kind  of  wheat  called  Spelt  ( THiietm  &p9Ua) : 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  grown  in 
England.  In  nutritive  matter  it  is  said  to  bear  a 
proportion  of  39  to  50  of  wheat.  -  It  is  occasionally 
cut  as  green  food,  like  rye  in  the  south  of  England. 

Rye  is  veiy  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe ;  in 
Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  the  cold  and  mountainous 
districts  of  France,  and  in  Russia,  it  is  their  main 
dependence.  In  Flanders  it  is  extensively  used  in 
the  distilleries. 

Barley  is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  France,  as 
wine  forms  the  common  drink  of  the  country. 
Beeides  the  above  grains,  Colman  ennmerates  mas- 
lin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed),  maiae,  buckwheat,  mil- 
let, clover,  and  lucerne^  as  ordinary  crops  in  France, 
but  without  giving  any  iofiwmation  respecting 
them  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  English 
Carmer* 

The  cultivation  <tf  beet*root  for  sugar  is  peculiar 
to  France,  and  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  is  said  by  Colman  to  be  a  very  pro- 
fitabb  business;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that 
when  the  true  interests  of  nations  are  under- 
atood,  sugar  will  be  better  and  more  cheaply 
purchased  from  some  of  the  inter-tropical  countriea, 
and  the  soil  of  France  more  profitably  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  the  cereals,  &c. 

The  growth  of  the  silk-worm  and  manu£Mtniv 
of  silk  is  of  great  importance  in  France ;  "  its  utility 
is  unquestioned  and  universal;  the  amount  of 
industry  it  sets  in  motioii  is  umnense,  and  the 
splendour  and  beauty  of  the  fabricatioas  of  which 
it  forms  the  materiel  are  unsurpassed." 

Next  to  the  silk  trade  in  point  of  importance 
eomes  the  wine  trader  the  yearly  value  of  which  is 
said  to  be  upwards  of  £2,30(VXX),  mx-tenths  of 
which  la  consumed  in  France. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  agriculture  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  which  in  some  of  its  conditions 
and  arrangements  is  quite  peculiar  to  that  diattict. 
A  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  these  countries  is 
aUnvial,  and  is  only  prevented  firom  bong  again 
covered  by  the  sea  by  the  erectk>n  of  immense  em- 
bankments. Much  of  this  country  is  actually  bdow 
the  level  of  the  sea^  and  can  only  be  dnuned  by  the 
use  el  niiU^  and  it  is  said  that  about  5,000^000 
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acres  hmvt  tkiiB  been  redeemed  horn  the  eea*  A 
profect  has  recently  been  atarted  (and  we  beheve  k 
now  in  operation)  to  dnun  the  hike  of  Haarlem, 
eorerinK  6CV0OO  acres.  In  order  to  effect  this  3,000 
milfiona  of  tons  of  water  moat  be  raised;  and  in 
order  to  keep  it  dry,  54  millions  must  be  raised  an- 
noalif .  Some  idea  may  be  Ibrmed  from  this  states 
Boent  of  the  extent  and  importanca  of  these  works  in 
Holland. 

The  agriculture  of  Flanders  is  chiefly  arable, 
*'  and  I  begin  by  saying  that  it  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  country  I  have  yet  visited."  The  great 
agricultural  implement  is  the  spade.  The  farms 
are  small,  in  many  cases  not  more  than  50  acres, 
and  often  less.  The  land  is  very  deeply  cultivated, 
for  which  its  alluvial  character  well  adapts  it.  The 
following  is  a  common  rotationj  and  to  be  profit- 
able requires  indulgent  manuring  upon  a  light  soil, 

1st  IV)tatoes. 

2nd.  Wheal,  with  turnips  in  the  autumn. 

3rd.  Oats  {this  we  think  is  wrong). 

4th.  Clover. 

5th*  Rye,  with  turnips  in  the  autumn. 

6lb.  In  grass,  to  remain  as  long  as  profitable. 

If  we  had  land  in  England  good  enough  to  sup- 
port the  following  rotation,  we  could  make  as  much 
of  it  as  they  do  in  Flanders : — 

1st.  Turnips,  carrots,  or  chiccory. 

ttod.  Oats. 

3rd.  Clover. 

4th.  Wheat. 

5th.  Flax. 

6th.  Wheat ! 

7th.  Beans  I ! 

8th.  Wheat! I! 

9th.  Potatoes. 

10th.  Wheatllll 

11th.  Oats  It 

The  land  is  manured  in  the  Ist,  3rd,  4th,  7th, 
and  0th  years.  The  Flemish  call  manure  "  the 
god  of  agriculture ;"  and  they  spare  no  trouble  to 
coUeelit»  both  liquid  asd  solid.  In  its  applicatma 
two  objects  are  umed  at :  the  one,  to  have  the  ma- 
nure in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  immediately  taken 
up  by  die  plant;  the  odier»  to  iqpply  it  at  a  time 
n^en  it  ia  direetly  needed.  This  subject  has  not 
yet  meft  with  the  attention  it  deserves  in  England. 
"  De^  cultivation,  liberal  and  thorough  manuring^ 
a  carefol  and  well-tried  rotation  of  crops,  and  a 
thoroughly  dean  cultivatbi^  may  be  said  to  con« 
Btituie  the  great  prindplea  of  Flemish  agriculture 
an  agriciidturs  lor  which  it  ia  not  easy  to  find  a 
pMsllA**  Their  carefiilnesa  in  saving  everything 
which  is  in  itself,  or  which  can  be  converted  into 
mantnne,  is  most  exemplary  and  worthy  of  imita* 
tion.    Colzai  navette,  cameline,  and  white  mus- 


beapeak  a  finer  c&nafte  and  richer  soil  than  the 
generality  of  England*  Tobacco,  madder,  and 
woad  are  also  grown  to  some  extent. 

Golman  says  tiast  tiie  agricultural  implements  are 
few  and  simple,  contrasting  advantageously  with 
the  EngHsh,  which  he  says  ara  domay,  heavy,  and 
inordinately  expensive,  and  *'  best  answvr  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ingenious  mechanics ;  who  understand 
very  well  when  they  have  got  their  pail  under  a  cow 
with  a  iiill  udder,  and  how  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  to  abstract  the  gold  from  the  pockets  of 
enthusiastic  agricultural  amateurs  V 

In  respect  to  live  stock  the  continental  countries 
are  all  greatly  behind  Enghu^d.*  The  Flemish 
horses  are,  however,  unexceptionable,  and  in  France 
they  are  not  so  usually  castrated  aa  in  England. 
The  swine  are  "  miserable,  lank,  lean,  wad  gaunt; 
and  if  they  have  not  one  good  point  about  them, 
they  certainly  have  other  pointa  in  great  prateion 
— the  race  seems  under  a  eurse."  At  Chnegnon,  a 
government  agricultural  estabfishment,  there  have 
been  some  of  the  improved  English  breeds  intro- 
duced. Some  of  the  continental  breeds  of  sheep, 
as  the  Merino,  certainly  surpass  our  Fingltsh  sheep 
in  quality  of  wool,  but  we  rather  suspect  that  they 
are  inferior  in  quality  of  mutton,  symmetry  of  form, 
and  early  maturity. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
other  works  from  Colman's  pen,  on  the  sgricuhurs 
of  those  parts  of  Europe  which  ha  has  not  yet 
visited,  only  we  would  advise  him  as  hr  as  possible 
to  divest  himself  of  his  republican  tendencies  and 
his  prejudice  against  England,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  we  are  yet 
disposed  to  think  that  price  of  labour  and  difiiculties 
from  climate  being  taken  into  consideration,  there 
is  as  much  made  of  the  land  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 


THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  valuable  statistical  tables  of  the  exports  of 
Enghmdy  published  annuaOy  by  Mr.  Bum,  of  Man- 
diester,  and  known  under  the  title  of  the  "  Com- 
mercial Glance,'^  have  just  been  issued  lor  the  year 
1848.  By  comparing  the  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
ports in  the  year  jost  passed  with  1847,  we  find 
that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  1848.  But  on  com- 
paring the  exports  of  the  past  year  with  1846,  which, 
from  the  high  price  of  cotteii  in  1847*  it  ie  neces- 
sary in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  condusion  to  do, 
the  results  are  somewhat  dififerent,  for  we  not  only 
find  that  the  exports  of  last  year  were  less  than  in 
1846,  but  that  there  waa  less  cotton  consumed,  and 

*  Cohnan  says  that  in  parts  of  Ireland  the  hay  ia 
carried  to  market  in  two  large  bundles  swung 


tard  are  crops  peculiar  to  Flanders^  and  certainly  |  across  the  back  of  a  donkey. 
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consequently  less  employment  for  the  artizan,  and, 
above  all,  less  profits.  Cotton  in  1847  was  double 
the  price  of  1848,  yet  in  1847  goods  rose  only  ^ye 
per  cent.>  while  in  1848,  when  cotton  was  half  its 
former  pricet  goods  fell  no  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  free-traders  are  fond  of  dealing  with 
fictitious  figures,  and  delight  in  mystifying  the  pub- 
lic by  what  they  term  their  ^^statistical  facts." 
Such  assertions,  from  the  imposability  of  at  once 
giving  them  an  immediate  refutation,  pass  muster 


for  a  time,  and  tiien  the  cheat  is  discovered.  In 
opposition  to  the  boasting  language  of  the  Gobden- 
its,  and  the  ''deliberate  judgment"  of  the  ex- 
pre-mier,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  results  of  the 
operation  of  free-trade  during  the  past  year.  These 
figures,  we  should  premise,  are  pubUshed  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  tables,  compiled 
with  great  care,  are  remarkable  for  their  general 
accuracy : — 


SXPORTS   FROM   BNOLAND. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Cotton  yam  (lbs.)  . . 

157,130,026 

116,512,874 

127,121,446 

Cotton  thread  (lbs.)       • .            • . 

2,320,335 

2,855,941 

3,523,642 

Damask  and  diapers  (yards).  • 

9,505 

20,312 

28,489 

Cambrics  and  muslins  (yards)     • .            • .            • . 

4,459,769 

5,010,117 

5,200,925 

Dimities  (vards)     . . 
Lawns  ana  lenos  (yards) 

28,437 

19,106 

21,613 

8,111 

3,193 

9,360 

Calicoes,  plain  (yards)          •  • 

611,839,181 

488,044,682 

566,199,538 

Counterpanes  and  quilts  (number) 

113,059 

208,005 

157,700 

Cotton  and  linen,  mixed  (yards) 

1,125,764 

1,433,879 

2,392,992 

Ginffhams  (yards) 

Cords,  velveteens,  and  velvets  (yards).  •            . .            •  • 

591,489 

825,430 

1,096,750 

1,901,294 

2,770,943 

2,541,436 

Nankeens  (yards) 

134,553 

18,515 

14,539 

Quiltings  and  ribs  (yards)    . .            . .            • .            •  • 
Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed  (yards)             • .            •  • 
Hosiery  (dozens)    . .            •  •            •  • 

116,721 

79,511 

58,238 

267,084,797 

287>384,903 

301,515,780 

350,750 

326,246 

247,780 

Shawls  and  handkerchiefs  (dozens) 

545,823 

725,263 

677,568 

Lace  (jrards)           •  •            •  • 

88,086,725 

83,301,504 

65,369,043 

Tapes,  &c.  (dozens)      . .            . .            • . 

12,128 

8,815 

24,360 

Ticks,  &c.  (yards)  • .            . .            •  •            .  •            •  • 

144,047 

149,385 

169,851 

Unenumerated  cotton  goods  (£)  .  • 

54,167 

95,486 

146,594 

The  foUowing  is  a  statement  showing  the  average  prices  of  manufactured  goods  exported  in  1839, 
1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  1846,  1847,  and  1848  :— 


Description. 

1 

■ 

OD 

o 
25 

Length  of 
Piece. 

Weight  of 
Pieces. 

1848 

1847 

1846 

1845 

1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 

1839 

yds. 

lbs.  oz. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

Calicoes  printed  and 

dved 

7 
6 

28 
24 

4  4 

5  12 

9  0 
6  0 

10  6 
7  1 

9  9 
69 

9    6 
6    6 

9    5 
6     4i 

8  11 
6     2 

8  9 
6  0 

9 
6 

0 
0 

10     4) 

7    6 

10    6 

**/ **** ......  ...... 

Calicoes,  plain 

7  lO 

Cambrics  and  muslins 

8 

20 

3    0 

6  9 

7  4 

7  0 

6    9 

6    8 

6    4 

6  3 

6 

6 

9    0 

10    O 

Cotton     and    linen. 

mixed 

14 

3 

10 

40 
60 
36 

8     0 
12     0 
10    0 

9  0 
19  6 
18  6 

10  6 
22  6 
21  6 

10  0 
21  6 
20  5 

9    9 
21     0 

19  11 

9  n 

19    9i 
19  10 

9    4 
20    0 
19    0 

93 
20  0 
19  0 

9 
20 

19 

4i 

u 

0 

9    4i 
20     U 
19    0 

9     6 

Dimities  

20    4 

Damasks  and  diapers 

19     6 

Ginghams  and  checks 

15 

20 

3     8 

8  6 

9  6 

9  1 

8  10 

8    9i 

8     5 

8  3 

8 

6 

9    6 

10    O 

Lawns  and  lenos. . . . 

11 

20 

2     8 

9  6 

10  6 

10  0 

9     8 

9    7 

9     2 

9  0 

9 

0 

9    0 

9     O 

Lace,  net,  &c 

13 

60 

0     8 

8  6 

96 

9  0 

8     9 

8     8 

8     4 

6  3 

8 

6 

9    0 

8     9 

Nankeens    

9 

50 

8     8 

15  6 

17  2 

16  4 

16     0 

15    9 

15     2 

16  0 

15 

0 

15  11 

16    9 

Quiltings  and  ribs . . 

5 

60 

18     8 

39  0 

43  0 

41  0 

39  11 

38     6 

38     0 

38  0 

38 

IJ 

38     U 

38     6 

Ticks,  checks,  &c. . . 

18 

60 

20    0 

18  0 

20  6 

19  8 

19     3 

18    9 

18     4 

18  3 

18 

9 

18     9 

18  10 

Velveteens,  cords,  &c. 

16 

60 

22  12 

39  0 

43  0 

41  0 

39  11 

38     7 

38     3 

38  0 

38 

3 

38     3 

39     0 

Counterpanes,  &c. . . 

4 

No. 

7     8 

4  0 

4  6 

4  4 

4     2 

4    2 

4     0 

4  0 

4 

0 

4  10 

5     0 

Hosierv 

12 

Doz. 

2     8 

8  9 

9  9 

9  4 

9     1 

9    0 

8     8 

8  6 

9 

0 

9     9 

9     9 

Shawls  and  handker- 

chiefs     

19 

Doz. 

2     8 

3  6 

4  0 

3  9 

3     7 

3    7 

3     5 

3  3 

3 

9 

4     9 

4  10 

Tapes  and  bobbins  • . 

17 

Doz. 

1     0 

1  9 

2  1 

2  0 

1  11 

1  101 

1  10 

1  9 

1 

9 

1     9 

1     9 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  first  montiilj  meetiiig  of  the  members,  for  diB- 
ciUBion,  during  the  preeent  year,  took  place  at  the  Club 
Roomii  BlacVfiian,  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  12,  when 
tibe  chair  was  taken  by  the  new  president,  R.  Smith,  Esq. 
Though  the  attendance  was  not  numerous,  the  discussion 
was  one  in  which  the  greatest  interest  was  manifested, 
the  subject  being,  in  the  terms  of  the  card,  "  The  Burdens 
prening  upon  Agriculture,  especially  in  reference  to 
die  Malt-tax."  Hie  introducer  of  the  question  was 
Mr.  S.  Cbeetham,  of  Oakham,  Rutland ;  and  among  the 
gentlemen  present  were  the  following : — Robert  Smith, 
Esq.,  late  of  Barley,  and  now  of  Emmett's  Grange, 
Defon,  in  the  chair;  supported  by,  amongst  ethers, 
Messrs.  W.  Bennett,  Lewsey,  Beds ;  J.  Pain,  of  Fel- 
mersham,  Beds ;  W.  FiBher  Hobbs,  of  Boxted  Lodge, 
Essex ;  J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  Essex ;  W.  Shaw, 
of  the  Strand;  Rer.  J.  Y.  Cook,  of  Semer,  Suffolk; 
J.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Norfolk ;  E.  Ball,  of  Burwell, 
Cambridge;  T.  Owen, of  Clapton,  Berks;  W.  Child, of 
Vemham,  Hants ;  W.  T.  Taunton,  of  Ashley,  Hants ; 
G.  Boddington,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwick ;  J.  A. 
Williams,  of  Baydon,  Wilts;  P.  Love,  of  Naseby, 
Northamptonshire ;  T.  Knight,  of  Edmonton ;  J. 
Whaley,  of  Enfield  Chace ;  G.  Parsons,  of  West  Sam- 
brook,  Somerset ;  W.  Sainsbury,  of  West  Lavington, 
Wilts ;  J.  Neame,  of  Selling  Court,  Kent ;  P.  Martin, 
of  Endsing,  Kent;  C.  H.  Lattimore,  of  Wheathamp- 
stiead,  Herts ;  T.  Fordham,  of  Snelsmore,  Berks ;  C. 
Focock,  of  Sulbam,  Berks;  J*  Smith,  of  Springfield, 
Snsaex ;  H.  Selmes,  of  Oak  Hill,  Sussex;  W.  P.  Lamb, 
of  Bodiham,  Sussex ;  T.  Ellman,  of  Cuckfield,  Sussex  ; 
J.  Wood,  of  Cuckfield,  Sussex;  J.  Carter,  of  South 
Molton-street;  J.  C.  Nesbit,  of  Kennington;  E.  B. 
Acton,  of  the  Temple;  E.  Purser,  of  Bridge-street, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Chaiaman  said  that,  in  proceeding  to  open  the 
business  of  the  year,  he  must,  at  the  outset,  most  cor- 
dinlly  thank  the  Club  for  the  mark  of  respect  and  good 
feeling  which  they  had  exhibited  towards  him  by  elect- 
ing him  to  fill  the  important  oflfice  of  Chairman  during 
the  ensuing  year  (cheers).  He  had  been  frequent  in  his 
attendance  at  the  discussions,  and  he  had  marked  with 
•atisfution  the  great  attention  and  respect  which  had 
been  paid  to  his  predecessors  in  office.  Having  said 
thus  much,  and  knowing  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  Club  to  support  the  chair  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
pay  doe  respect  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  fill 
■ach  an  arduous  post,  he  should  not  dwell  further  upon 
the  subject ;  he  would  simply  call  upon  them  to  give 
him  their  support  in  the  office  of  Chairman,  not  only 
that  evening,  but  throughout  the  year  (cheers).  It 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  him  to  mention  one  or  two 
matters  connected  with  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
He  recollected  that  on  past  occasions,  when  parties  had 
become  exceedingly  animated  by  their  subject,  they  had 


been  wont  to  outstrip  the  twenty  minutes  to  which  they 
were  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  society  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  gentlemen  would,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  endea- 
vour to  avoid  that  error  (Hear,  hear).  There  was  an- 
other point  which  he  was  also  anxious  to  mention  :  it 
was  simply  this,  that  it  was  a  standing  rule  of  the  Club 
that  no  gentleman  who  attended  the  meeting  should  take 
part  in  the  discussion  unless  he  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber. Having  thus  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  bis 
own  position,  he  would  now  proceed  to  observe  that  the 
subject  appointed  for  discussion  that  evening  was,  **  The 
Burdens  pressing  upon  Agriculture,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Malt-tax"  (Hear,  hear).  It  would  appear, 
on  looking  at  the  card— and  he  could  not  deny  that 
there  was  some  ground  for  the  supposition — tha  a  wide 
field  for  discussion  was  here  opened  ;  but  when  he 
looked  at  the  latter  part  of  the  terms,  and  read  the 
words,  **  eqiedally  in  reference  to  the  Malt-tax,"  he 
concluded  that  the  discussion  would,  in  fact,  be  spe* 
dally  directed  to  that  part  of  the  subject  (Hear,  hear). 
In  dealing  with  such  a  wide  topic  as  the  numerous 
"  burdens  presdog  upon  agriculture,"  however  difficult 
it  might  be  for  gentlemen  to  restrain  themsdves,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  not  indulge  in  the  expression  of 
those  strong  feelings  to  which  they  had  given  vent  else- 
where, and  that  they  would  endeavour  to  compress  their 
observations  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  ]H>S8ible 
(Hear,  hear).  He  would  now  introduce  to  the  meeting 
his  highly-respected  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Chee- 
tham  ;  only  observing,  in  doing  so,  that  agriculture  had 
no  warmer  friend  and  no  stauncher  advocate  than  the 
gentleman  who  had  undertaken  to  bring  forward  such  an 
important  subject  that  evening. 

Mr.  Chebtham,  after  expressing  his  regret  tliat  the 
subject  was  not  to  be  introduced  by  some  person  more 
talented  and  better  able  to  do  it  justice  than  himself,  and 
after  cluming  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  so  well  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  he  could  have  desired  to  be,  so  that  he 
hoped  rather  to  dicit  information  and  observations  from 
others  than  to  introduce  any  of  his  own,  which  were 
worthy  of  attention'— after  these  prefotory  remarks,  he 
proceeded  to  speak  as  follows :  Mr.  Smith  has  truly 
informed  you,  that  the  subject  appointed  for  discussion 
this  evening,  is  **The  burdens  pressing  upon  Agriculture, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Malt  Tax."  Now,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  in  discussing  this  tax,  we  should  ded 
with  it  in  reference  to  its  influence  upon  agriculture,  and 
nottakeinto  condderation  its  bearing  upon  revenue  (Hear, 
hear).  This  course,  while  it  will  very  much  simplify 
the  discussion  as  regards  matters  of  detail,  will  also  limit 
it  within  a  proper  compass.  I  conceive  that  the  bur- 
dens upon  agriculture  may,  with  much  propriety,  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  direct  and  indirect  bur- 
dens.  But  as  the  former,  which  comprises  all  paymenta 
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made  from  the  floating  capital  of  the  fanner,  was  elabo- 
rately discussed  in  April  last,  although  under  another 
designation,  I  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  con- 
fine myselC  to  the  latter  class,  which  consists  of  those 
imposts  upon  native  industry,  whjch,  while  thiey  rafse 
the  price  of  commodities  to  the  consumer  far  above  its 
natural  level,  operate  injuriously  upon  the  producer,  by 
reducing  demand,  and  thereby  lowering  the  price  of 
produce,  and  greatly  retarding  the  full  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  soil.  These  are  chiefly  the  excise 
duties  upon  malt,  bops,  soap,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bricks  ;  and  at  the  bead  of  this  list  stands  the  malt-tax, 
a  monument  of  its  own  injustice  to  the  productive  classes. 
It  is  said  by  many  persons,  that  the  malt-tax  being  paid 
by  the  consumer,  exposes  the  farmer  to  very  little  loss 
on  that  account.  But  it  shall  be  my  endeavour,  in  the 
few  brief  observations  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  you  on  this  subject,  to  show  how  incon- 
sistent with  the  truth  is  the  latter  part  of  that  assertion. 
From  my  earliest  years  I  have  always  considered  the 
malt- tax  a  monster  grievance  upon  the  agriculturist  and 
working  classes  generally,  and  time  has  not  softened  my 
antipathy  to  it.  If  it  were  a  ''grievance  Iq  by-gpAp 
years,''  with  how  much  more  force  does  it  apply  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  British  farmer  is  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  the  untaxed  produce  of  the  whole  world 
in  his  own  market,  labile  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  his 
own  skill  and  bbour,  and  the  soil  he  cultiyate^i  is  taxed 
from  60  to  70  per  cent. !  Indeed,  taking  all  the  drcum* 
stances  of  its  operation  into  account,  I  might  fearlessly 
challenge  the  universe  to  produce  another  so  great  an 
anomaly,  or  so  great  an  injustice,  as  the  malt-tax.  Injur- 
ing alike  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  the  farmer 
occupying  both  capacities,  it  appears  almost  miraculous 
that  be  has  been  able  to  bear  up  against  such  accumu- 
lated evils.  Nor  ought  the  partial  bearing  of  this 
abommable  impost  to  be  forgotten;  for  while  the  fisrmers 
of  the  Islp  of  Ely,  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
places  where  they  are  not  barley  growers,  are  exempt 
from  its  Tisitations,  the  consumen  in  the  cider  coun- 
ties know  nothing  of  its  operation.  I  believe  manu- 
facturers know  full  well  how  to  appreciate  a  tax  upon 
native  industry.  When  the  duty  of  about  3d.  per  square 
yard  was  removed  from  printed  cottons,  the  consump- 
tion doubled  itself,  and  which  continued  until  low  priced 
silks  and  woollen  fabrics  came  into  close  competition 
with  tl^e  better  descriptions  of  printed  caliooe.  And 
allow  me  to  ask,  are  not  we  manufacturers  of  meat* 
bread,  and  beer — at  least  the  raw  materials  of  the  two 
latter  articles?  Are  we  not,  as  manufacturers,  sulject  to 
the  same  regulations  of  supply  and  demand,  as  manu- 
fiEusturers  of  broad  cloth  t  Does  not  then  a  tax  levied 
upon  a  portion  of  our  produce,  although  paid  by  the 
consumer,  seriously  injure  the  produce  by  curtailing  the 
demand  ?  Most  assuredly.  Now,  in  reference  to  the 
consumer  bearmg  the  whole  burden  of  the  malt-tax,  I 
take  leave  to  say,  that  if  it  be  so  (and  which  I  shall  not 
here  dispute),  that  forms  an  additional  and  a  very 
cogent  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  be- 
cause, in  lowering  the  price  of  produce,  it  also  de- 
ranges the  whole  system  of  cultivation,  in  as  £ar  as  that 


the  farmer  no  sooner  finds  his  barley  crop  comparatively 
unprofitable,  than  he  turns  his  attention  to  some  other 
description  of  grain,  which  perhaps  may  not  improve  bis 
husbandry.  In  proof  of  this,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
haye  heard  it  remarked  that  since  tl)e  year  1834  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  has  doubled  itself,  while  that  of  barley  has 
remained  stationary.  An4  althoug)>  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  truth  of  this  observation  to  a  coosiderable  ^ztent,  yet 
having  no  data  wbereby  to  aseertaiu  (ty  correctness,  I 
cannot  of  oourie  vouch  for  its  aocuracy.  Nor  ought  the 
vexatious  restrictions  under  which  the  maltster  laboon 
to  b^  overlooked  in  this  category  of  abominations,  be- 
cause, being  unable  to  vary  his  proceijs  according  to  soil 
and  seasons^  should  he  be  unfortunaj^  enough  to  have  a 
steeping  of  barley  fail,  although  it  may  be  wholly  unfit 
for  brewing  purposes,  he  must  nevertheless  pay  the  duty 
for  it,  which  renders  it  too  expensive  fa  an  article  of 
food  fpr  cattle  and  sheep :  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
selecting  his  wnaple9  with  great  care  and  judgment,  leay- 
ing  the  doubtful  qualities  to  be  ^t  rid  of  by  the  farmer 
as  he  best  may.  Further  illus^ratiou  of  tbb  fact  may  be 
found  in  the  table  at  page  U  of  the  Prize  Essay  of  tbe 
Total  Repeal  Malt  Tax  Aasoci^tian.  J  trust  enough  ha« 
beeu  adduced  to  prove  that  a  tax  upon  the  produoe  of 
^e  soil  optrates  as  a  tax  upon  the  aoil  itself.  It  will 
not,  I  conceive,  be  denied  that  price  regulates  consump- 
tion to  an  almont  inoonoeivabje  extent ;  in  proof  of  whicb 
I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  year  1829,  when  tha 
duty  of  5f .  per  barrel  on  beer  was  removed,  wbieb  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  malt  30  per  cent.,  while  tba 
imposition  of  Sir  Robert  feel's  6  per  cent,  in  1840, 
trifling  as  it  appears^  again  reduced  it  somewhat  mora 
than  12)  per  cent,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a 
trifling  difference  in  price  exercises  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence upon  consumption.  If  this  be  correct  (and  I  con- 
tend it  is),  who  shall  venture  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
reduction  whidi  must  take  place  in  coniumption  in  ooq- 
sequence  of  the  mopopoly  eiyoyed  by  the  brewers  and 
maltsters,  who,  with  the  publicans,  dispense  malt  liquor 
to  the  labouring  classes  at  a  cost  of  120  per  oent.  upon 
the  price  of  barley  ?  and  all  this  because  the  tax,  b| 
placing  malt  beyond  their  reach,  prevents  their  breifing 
a  wholesome  beverage  at  home,  which  they  woul4  do 
under  other  circumstances,  majp^  espedally  in  the  rural 
districts.  Gentlemen  will  find  at  pages  12  and  13  of  th^ 
prize  essay  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  how  the  price 
of  beer  is  raised  120  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  b^ley 
fully  explamed.  I  have  hitherto  only  alluded  to  malt  as 
the  most  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  sheep;  and, 
although  we  havp  the  testimony  of  a  leaned  professor 
(whose  name  iihall  be  mentioned  with  due  respect,  be- 
cause he  is  unfortunately  deceased :  I  mean,  of  oonife, 
Professor  Thompson)  that  barley  contains  more  nutrition 
than  malt,  still  we  have  living  witnesses— practical  men 
—whose  word  I  feel  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  sus- 
pect, and  whoK  experiments  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  malt  possesses  the  most  ^pediog  properties  of  any 
known  vegetable  production.  And  when  I  mention  the 
names  of  our  worthy  chairman,  who  I  trust  will  give 
this  meeting  the  benefit  of  his  most  valuable  expericnoQ» 
Mr.  Hudson^  of  Castleacre,  and  a  gentleman  named 
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*9  »v««tf*  I  Ibittki  QftMr  M«i4tiPQ0»  whaM  tMdmony 
it  moti  (xmoloMre  im  thit  point,  togtther  with  many 
odMT  gtntie&iMi  whoM  nanet  I  cannot  now  reooUect,  I 
eonoelre  I  require  no  otiier  erldenee  to  eetabliak  the 
tntli  of  my  pofltion.  With  these  ftiets  then  befora  lu, 
who  CBQ  donbt  that  the  malt  tax,  as  regards  enterprising 
men  in  particnUr,  fonns  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  perfect  cuUiTatiou  of  the  soil  in  reference  to  its  ferti- 
lization by  stock  being  fed  upon  it  Nor  is  the  restric- 
tion it  places  apon  the  snpply  of  meat  to  the  consumer 
to  be  xcgarded  with  more  complacency.  It  therefore 
stands  in  this  mfortaoate  predicament,  that  it  if  a  curse 
alika  to  prodneer  and  ooaiumar ;  and  permit  nw  here  to 
obeenre,  that  agrieoltttriats  in  this  ease  also  stand  in  both 
relations.  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  apecnlation  at 
least  for  me  to  enter  upon,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  the  malt  duty  costs  the  country  in  lowering  the 
price  of  produce  to 'the  producer,  and  raising  the  price 
of  food  to  the  consumer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
of  collection :  but  if  I  were  to  hazard  an  opinion,  I 
should  say  many  times  its  own  amount.  Our  brethren 
of  Surrey}  Kent,  and  Sussex  next  claim  our  attention, 
to  inquire  bow  far  the  bop  duty  is  a  burden  upon  agri- 
culture. And  here  I  beg  leare  to  profess  myself  lament- 
ably deficient  in  knowledge  of  all  that  appertains  to  hop 
growing.  But  reasoning  by  analogy,  the  same  arguments 
relatif  •  to  supply  and  demand  are  equally  applicable  in 
thta  oasa  as  in  the  caae  of  malt,  naoMly,  tiiat  avory  en- 
hanoaoiant  of  price,  no  matter  firom  what  souroe  it 
sprtnga,  must  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  demand,  and 
henee  the  hop  duty,  being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ezoessiTe 
upon  an  article  which  requires  an  enormous  outlay  of 
capital  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  must  press  with  undue 
severity  upon  the  growers,  and  forms  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  that  branch  of  our  agriculture.  Hops,  how  < 
9fer,  differ  materially  from  malt,  in  as  far  as  they  cannot 
by  themselTes  be  forced  into  cQnsnmption»  and  conse* 
quantly  the  hop  growers  labour  under  a  double  disadvan- 
tacei  firatly,  bccanso  they  hava  the  hop  duty  pressiBg 
upon  them,  which  of  itself  amounts  to  a  serious  aum  per 
aote ;  and  secondly,  because  Aa  demand  lor  thehr  produce 
is  greatly  impeded  at  times  by  the  want  of  oonsumption 
in  matt  *,  and  therefore  the  msilt-taz  operates  most  ioju- 
riottsly  upon  the  hop  growers.  Having  disposed  of  that 
portion  of  my  subject  in  reference  to  the  excise  duties 
upon  malt  and  hops,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  duty  on 
soap ;  and  if  ever  I  were  inclined  to  depart  from  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion  I  should  do  so  here,  for 
perhaps  never  was  a  tax  of  the  same  amount  so  unjustly 
levied,  the  duty  causing  it  to  be  an  article  of  ineonsis- 
tenciea;  for^  while  we  import  foreign  tallow,  barilla, 
and  potash  duty  free  to  make  it  cheap,  we  lay  a  tax  on 
ita  aMiiufiMture  to  make  it  dear.  And  thus,  when  we 
have  sanitary  eommissionerB  sitting  in  every  quarter  of 
our  kfge  towns  to  enforce  deanUnesS)  we  are  taxhkg 
heavily  the  very  object  sought.  The  soap  duty  then,  as 
hit  as  it  goes,  la  an  indirect  tax  upon  breeders  and  gra- 
alen,  operating  to  their  injury  in  checking  the  demand 
for  tallow,  of  which  they  are  the  producers,  and  which  to 
them  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  to  that  extent 
is  a  burden  upon  agriculture.  Relative  to  the  excise  duty 


'  on  bricks  I  coooeiva  litde  need  be  saidi  except  indeed  that 
'  as  the  last  straw  is  said  to  break  the  camel's  back,  so  the 
augasenlation  of  prioe,  in  eonsaquenoe  of  the  duty,  may 
deter  landlords  from  erecting  a  suflieieney  of  buildings  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  cairy  on  his  business  with  advantage. 
Gentlemen,  in  concluding  these  very  impeiftet  obseirationv, 
perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  to  call  upon  my  Mend,  Mr,  Robert 
Smith,  to  give  you  the  result  of  his  eiperience  as  regards 
feedmg  with  malt  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  say  nothing 
bnt  what  is  strictly  true.  He  is  not  a  man  to  romance  or  to 
lead  yon  astray,  either  on  that  or  on  any  other  subject.  I  re* 
gret  exceedingly,  as  I  said  before,  that  this  question  was  not 
entrusted  to  an  aUer  hand;  however,  I  hope  the  result  will,  at 
an  events,  dieit  infonnation ;  and  if  that  result  is  attained, 
my  olijeet  will  have  been  accomplished  (cheers).  Mr.  Chec- 
tham  was  then  proeeeding  to  read  a  resoluticm  which  he  had 
prepared  embodying  his  views  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  when  the  Chairman  intimated  that,  according  to  the 
nsage  of  the  dub,  it  should  he  postponed  until  the  discnssion 
had  terminated. 

The  Chairman  said :  Mr.  Cheetham  has  esDed  upon  me 
to  state  the  resuU  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  tried  in  the 
feeding  of  animals  with  malt.  I  tried  malt  in  the  feeding  of 
sheep  at  a  period  when  I  was  preparing  some  Leieester  lamba 
for  exhibition,  and  of  course,  therefore,  did  not  wish  to  he  out* 
rivalled  by  any  other  indiridual  (Hear,  hear).  I  commenced 
by  giving  the  animals  oats.  I  gave  them  peas,  I  gave  them 
beans,  I  gave  them  oileske,  and  lastly  I  gave  them  malt.  In 
an  essay  wliich  I  wrote  on  the  management  of  sheep,  I  hare 
noticed  about  twenty  experiments  which  I  tried  at  the  period 
when  I  had  reeonrse  to  malt.  Let meassure  you  of  thia—that 
malt  made  more  mutton  than  any  other  article  of  food  whkh  I 
gave  them ;  and  what  is  mote,  gentlemen,  after  they  had  had 
malt,  the  animala  refused  to  eat  anything  else  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter).  I  have  also  exhibited  oxen  at  the  SmithfielJ  Cattle 
Show;  and  I  have  found  that  uhen  oxen  had  been  crammed, 
and  would  eat  nothing  else,  they  would  eat  malt. 

A  Gbntlbm AN  inquired  whether  the  Chairman  gave  the 
sheep  in  question  mslt  in  thediy  state,  or  malt  mashes  ? 

The  Chaiuman  replied  that  he  gave  malt  in  the  dry 
state;  and  taking  the  foir  market  value  of  oats,  beans,  and 
peas,  and  the  (hir  market  value  of  malt,  he  found  that,  value 
for  value,  the  latter  was  the  best  food  (Hear,  hear).  He  would 
here  mention  a  little  foet  of  some  importance  in  connection 
with  the  question  then  under  discussion.  If  any  one  had  one 
hundred  sheep,  and  dirided  them  equally,  and  if  he  gave  to 
the  one-half  all  turnips,  and  to  the  other  sll  malt-coombs,  the 
one  would  become  fat  and  fit  for  market  much  aooner  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  Lattim ORi  asked  the  Chaiiman  if  he  could  say  any^ 
thing  as  to  the  time  required  for  fottenbg  snimals  on  malt  ? 

The  Cn AIRMAN  said«  the  time  would  of  course  depend 
much  on  the  degree  of  warmth  which  the  animals  exgoyed. 
The  time  required  to  gain  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  flesh 
would  be  regulated  by  the  standard  of  heat.  If  the  heat  were 
above  100  degrees  the  temperature  would  be  too  hot,  and  the 
progress  of  the  animal  would  be  arrested ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  too  low,  the  effect  would  be  hi  a  contrary 
direction. 

Mr.  UvDSON  said,  he  had  supposed  until  that  day  that  his 
own  experiments  ou  this  subject  were  almost  entirely  forgot^ 
ten  I  but,  in  coming  up  to  town  in  the  afternoon,  a  gentleman, 
who  sat  in  the  next  compartment  to  himself,  resching  out  of 
the  window,  presented  to  him  the  Economiit,  and  asked  him 
if  he  took  it.    He  had  not  seen  the  paper  before,  but,  on  ex- 
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aminiog  the  number  presented  to  him,  he  foand  it  to  oontaiii 
an  accoont  of  hia  own  ezperunenta  in  the  feeding  of  Highland 
Stots  with  malt.  The  thing  was,  as  it  were,  dug  up  again ; 
and  he  hoped  that  other  practical  farmers  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  fairly  carry  out  the  experiments  which 
had  been  begun  by  himself.  If  malt  had  a  fair  trial,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  same  results  would  be  airired  at.  He  was  amply 
repaid  for  hia  own  outlay.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith 
that  malt  was  a  most  esceUent  artide  for  the  feeding  of  sheep, 
particularly  rams,  which  had  to  be  prepared  for  a  particular 
purpose ;  and  he  hoped  that  practicsl  men  would  not  fail  to 
pay  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Chaikman  obsenred  that'  Mr.  Cheetham  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Thompson.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  purdiased  a  little  book 
containing  the  result  of  those  experiments,  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  had  found  that  this  book  was  written  entirely  about  two 
milch  cows  (laughter).  Now  it  was  dear  that  if  malt  would 
make  milk  it  would  not  make  beef,  and  vice  vena.  Therefore 
he  thought  the  decision  of  the  Government  agents  had  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  fiBeding  qualitiei  of  malt  (Hear,  hear). 

A  gentleman  asked  the  chairman  what  quantity  of  malt  he 
had  given  at  once. 

The  Chairman:  About  a  pint. 

Mr.  Ball  asked  the  rhsirman  whether  he  waa  of  opinion 
that  malt  was  as  cheap  as  other  food,  notwithstanding  the 
duty. 

The  Chairman  :  Tea ;  value  for  vulne.  I  found  that  it 
made  the  moat  mutton. 

Mr.  BoDDiNGTON  wished  to  learn  whether  in  the  case  put 
by  the  chairman,  of  50  sheep  being  fed  on  one  side  and  50  on 
another,  the  one  being  fed  with  turnips  and  the  other  with 
malt,  he  had  intended  to  speak  of  malt  itself. 

The  Chairman  said  be  had  spoken  of  maltooombs ;  and 
the  way  in  whidi  he  had  meant  to  pnt  the  point  waa  this :  if 
maltcoombs  were  so  good,  what  must  malt  itself  be  ? 

Mr.  BoDDiNOTON  said  he  would  now  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  question  o/  the  evening.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  this  question  before  the 
meeting,  that  the  malt  tax  was  a  very  great  burden  upon  agri- 
culture. But  there  were  other  great  burdena  upon  agriculture 
which  had  been  created  more  recently ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
malt  tax,  he  must  declare  that  it  was  a  standing  monument,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  subject  waa  in- 
troduced— a  standing  monument  of  the  incapadty  of  the  men  by 
whom  this  country  had  been  governed  for  the  last  thirty  years 
(Hear,  hear).  Ttit  malt  tax  waa  a  war  tax ;  yet  it  had  prevailed 
during  thirty  years  of  peace  (Hear,  hear).  Hie  income  tax 
was  another  burden  upon  land ;  and  that,  too,  was  a  standing 
monument  of  the  incapadty  of  the  government.  Instead  of  the 
industry  of  the  country  beingrelieved  audita  reaouioesdevdoped, 
such  warimpottsas  the  income  tax  and  the  malt  tsx  were]imposed 
and  retained.  The  malt  tax  waa  eapecially  oljectionable,  inaa- 
much  as  it  was  a  partial  tax,  and  uigust  towards  the  labourer. 
The  labourer  who  had  to  produce  the  food  of  this  country,  and, 
to  sell  it  in  the  same  market  as  the  foreigner,  had  to  pay  atax 
of  75  per  cent,  for  the  beverage  by  which  he  was  to  be  sus- 
tained, while  the  foreigner  did  not  pay  6d.  It  would  really 
seem  as  if  the  government  sought  to  devise  means  of  <i«wi«giiTig 
and  iqjuring  our  own  labouring  population.  If  there  were 
to  be  free  trade  in  corn,  let  not  barley  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  prindple.  Everything  in  the  shape 
of  produce  was  dependant  on  labour;  and  to  put  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  labourer's  beer,  and  yet  expect  him  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  food,  was  just  like  putting  a 
heavy  wdght  on  a  race-horse's   back  and  expecting   him 


to  win  the  race.  He  had  no  wish  to  proloiig  hia  icmaika ; 
but  before  dismissing  the  income  tax,  he  could  not  liclp 
observing,  that  since  it  waa  impo8ed»  a  policy  bad  been 
adopted  in  this  country  whidi  tended  to  deprive  teinen 
of  any  income  which  they  might  possess.  It  was  impossible 
that  farmers  could  sustain  the  burdens  under  whidi  they  la- 
boured, if  they  were  exposed  to  a  system  of  competition  with 
foreigners,  and  had  no  protection  whatever  (Hear,  hear).  Ano- 
ther burden  rested  on  the  landlord,  which  had  been  created 
very  latdy — ^namdy,  rent.  Rent,  he  repeated,  had  become  a 
burden.  Those  who  had  taken  fimns  and  made  contracts 
under  a  protective  system  were  dearly  cheated,  if  caQed  ap<m 
to  compete  with  foreigners  without  any  kind  of  protection. 
If  the  produce  of  the  land  sank  to  the  continental  levd,  so 
must  tiie  rent.  The  rent  of  land  on  the  continent  waa  about 
5s.  an  acre.  How  was  the  English  firmer,  therefore,  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner,  while  he  paid  for  his  land  from  25s.  to 
80s.  per  acre?  There  was  abundance  of  good  land  to  be  ob- 
tained in  France  and  Germany  at  5s.  per  acre.  Hiose  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  advocated  free  trade,  of  course  antid- 
pated  that  their  rents  would  sink  down  to  the  continental 
level  (laughter).  It  was  impossible  that  such  should  not  be 
the  r«ralt,  if  the  present  state  of  things  continued  (Hear, 
hear).  Englishmen  could  not  work  mirades.  The  capital  of 
the  country  would  go  abroad;  it  would  find  its  way  to  placea 
where  excdlent  land  was  to  be  had  for  5s.  an  acre,  insteadof  pay- 
ing 25s.  an  acre,  with  the  addition  of  poor  rates.  Poor  rates 
formed  another  burden  upon  agriculture.  They  were  increas- 
ing every  day;  the  land  was  full  of  beggary  and  vagrsncj, 
and  that  waa  one  result  of  the  poUcy  adopted  by  the  gowa- 
ment  He  felt  convinced  that  if  the  present  system  continiied 
the  poor  ratea  would  ultimatdy  eat  up  the  rent  of  the  land. 
As  for  the  £umer,  he  stood  between  the  landlord  and  the  la- 
bourer; and  if  burdena  pressed  too  heavily  upon  him,  he  waa 
obliged  to  shake  them  off  as  well  as  he  could;  he  was  a  sort  of 
go-between.  It  was  dear  that  the  old  paymenta,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  could  not  go  on.  It  was  impossible  to  "  get  blood  out 
of  a  stone,"  or  the  present  rent  out  of  farmers  who  were  Cut 
losing  their  capital  (Hear,  hear).  If  the  agriculturists  came 
down  to  continental  prioea,  they  must  also  come  down  to  con- 
tinental payments.  And  here  he  would  refer  to  a  remark  of 
Earl  Stanhope  on  this  subject.  That  noble  lord,  who  was,  ke 
believed,  as  dear-Jieaded  man  aa  any  in  the  country,  had  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  mnat  be  a  genenl  equitable  adDoat- 
ment :  if  they  had  the  continental  kvd  of  prices^  they  mnat 
have  the  continental  levd  of  ratea,  rents,  taxe^  and  efoything 
else  (Hear,  hear).  What  had  the  new  system  done?  Why  it 
had  placed  the  government  in  a  difficulty  from  which  it  could 
not  possibly  escape.  There  was  some  talk  of  cutting  down 
the  army  and  navy.  But  would  the  Whig  government  aanction 
any  such  scheme  ?  Would  they  go  over  to  that  side  of  tlie 
question  (Hear,  hear)  ?  It  waa  hia  (Mr.  Boddington's)  bebef 
that  notlung  would  enable  the  country  to  meet  its  expenaea 
until  Parliament  reverted  to  the  protective  prindple,  in  aone 
form  or  other.  And  here  he  would  just  remark,  in  refocDce 
to  an  observation  made  by  a  preceding  speaker,  that  it  was 
price  which  rq^ted  consumption,  tha^  though  that  miglitbe 
considcved  true  in  some  respects,  yet  the  propositioa  wai^  in 
ftct,  a  very  doubtful  one.  Tliey  had  very  dieap  prioea  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  yet  then  were  a  great  many  people  out  of  tm^aj* 
ment,  who  of  course  could  not  consume  much.  He  thooght 
wages  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  consumption,  lliose  nan 
who  were  traversing  through  the  country  in  seardi  of  employ- 
ment of  course  had  no  wages;  and  if  bread  were  ten  tinien 
cheaper  than  it  was,  still  they  would  be  unable  to  eoosnme; 
and  therefore  he  could  not  admit  the  axiom  that  it  waa  the 
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pnoe  «f  food  which  Mfolsted  oonimnptioii.  Frioet  wen  tower 
than  th^  had  been  for  many  ymn,  end  theie  weie  a  great 
maay  people  oat  of  empbyment.  If  the  price  of  wheat  woe 
8Qi.  a  quarter,  and  wegea  were  at  the  Mine  time  15i.  or  16i. 
a  week,  the  eeatumptioii  would  be  Joat  aa  great  aa  it  was  at 
that  time,  prorided  labourera  geoenllj  weie  emplored.  In 
ihet,  he  believed  that  highpzioea  were  conducive  to  the  emptoy- 
ncnt  of  the  people^  and  tended  to  reliere  the  conntiy  £romthe 
burden  of  taxation;  whsreaa  tow  pnoes  were  iojurions  to  the 


Mr.  W.  BiMNKTT  (being  loudly  eaUed  tat)  aaid,  that  he 
ItaUy  cancorved  (he  thought  he  might  Mty)  in  abnoat  eveiy 
word  which  had  been  ottered  by  Mr.Cbeetham,  in  introducing 
theaobjectofdieeaaaion.  The  malt-tax  had  always  been  a  tax 
presamg  vnfyily  on  the  aldll  and  cneigiea  of  the  Britiah  iar- 
acr,  and  greatly  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  morala  of  the 
labonriiig  daaeea ;  but  under  the  present  greatly  (he  might  say 
iiquat^)  altered  droomstanoea  of  the  farmera  of  this  country, 
it  ha4»  in  hia  judgment,  now  beeome  quite  insuflierabto  (cries 
of  Hear,  hear).  The  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him  had, 
however,  gone  ao  ftiQy  into  the  subject  of  malt,  that  he  would, 
with  their  jifiinission,  briefly  diieet  their  attention  to  some 
other  bofdena  which  he  considered  pressed  alao  veiy  uniiuriy 
upon  agrienltnre.  He  meant  principally  the  local  burthens, 
aiich  aa  poor,  highway,  and  county  cfaazgea;  theae  he  oon- 
aidered  were  home  in  naj  unjust  proportions  by  the  ftnners. 
He  knew,  in  fiKt,  from  his  own  observattona,  that  there  were 
mann&eturera  in  the  same  parish  where  they  would  make  a 
ralom  of  8Qmea0,000i.  to  40,0002.  a  year  when  trade  is  good, 
and  on  pnmiaea  rated  to  the  poor  at  about  lOOL  per  annum. 
Nov  a  temer  in  the  same  paiiah,  renting  400  acrea  of  land, 
would  be  sMemsd  at  about  400t  WeU,  then,  how  doea  the 
eaae  stand?  Why,  that  we  may  be  quite  within  the  mark,  and 
allow  a  good  margin,  if  we  take  the  avenge  annual  return  of 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant  at  25,0002.,  or  if  you  pk«se  take 
it  at  20,000£»  although  we  have  known  instanoea  of  its  being 
doable  that  amount  "Hie  return  upon  the  farm  of  400  acres 
voold  no^  under  good  farming,  be  more  than  1,6002.,  or  four 
times  the  rental  on  an  avenge  of  years.  Now  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  manufacturer  geta  his  7i  per  cent,  only  upon  the  sale  of 
goodSk  after  deducting  hia  loaa  for  bad  debts,  and  the  farmer  a 
anm  equal  to  his  annual  rental,  after  deducting  losses  of  stock, 
&C.— which  he  ought  to  do,  although  this  year  in  many  cases 
the  whoto  will  be  tost  (Hear,  hear);  atill,  to  get  at  the  truth, 
eoEtreme  eaaea  must  he  omitted ;  and  in  faineaa  we  must  add 
the  rstea  of  a  deeent  dwelling  house— say  of  £dO  per  annum — 
mteaUe  for  the  mannfactursr,  the  farm  houie  being  included 
oa  the  other  side.  Now,  in  the  pariah  to  whidi  he  partien- 
Inrly  refaifed  as  an  illustration,  the  parochial  rates  would  be 
from  6s.  to  68.  in  the  pound :  say  6s.  So  that,  up<m  the  pre- 
ocnt  ayatem  of  assessment;  the  manufacturer  or  merdiant 
with  an  annual  ineome  of  £1600  per  annum  would  pay  £40 
to  the  parodual  rates ;  and  the  farmer  of  400  acres,  with  the 
of  £400,  paya  £100  to  the  same  object  (criea  of  Hear, 

r).  Now,  with  free  trade  in  com,  we  have  a  right  to  have 
m  free  tnde  in  taxea  alao  (loud  cheen).  If,  then,  a  person's  in- 
CQOM  were  the  baaia  on  which  the  indigent  pow  were  main- 
tained (and  for  himaelf  he  could  see  no  jnster  principle) 
(criee  of  Hear,  hear),  in  that  case  the  merdiant,  manufacturer, 
or  tradeaman,  with  an  ineome  of  £1600  per  annum,  aa  compared 
vitii  the  farmer  of  £400,  would  pay  something  like  four  timee 
na  much  aa  the  latter,  inatead,  aa  at  preaent,  paying  consider- 
nbly  leaa  than  one-half.  The  pressure  upon  the  farmers,  as 
regatrda  the  hi^ways,  wu  still  worse.  In  many  instances, 
frosa  the  establishment  of  railroads,  the  turnpike  trusts 
deAmet.    The  roada  had  been  conaeqniilitly  thrown  upon 


the  farmera,  white  the  toU  gates  were  kept  up  to  pay  the  in- 
tereat  of  mooiea  borrowed  by  those  truats;  so  that,  while  the 
farmen  made  the  roads  pretty  much  at  their  own  cost,  they 
could  not  use  those  roads  without  the  toll-bar  charges  in  addi- 
tion (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  enough  had  been  said  to  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  if  the  farmen  of  this 
country  are  in  future  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
untaxed  productions  of  other  states,  the  measure  must  be  aooom- 
pamed,  not  merdy  with  the  total  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  malt 
tMx,  but  alao  by  a  revision  of  the  gnieral  and  local  taxation  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Bennett  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud 
cheers* 

lir.  Knight  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  poor  law,  Mr. 
Bennett  had  ably  disaiased  that  subject,  but  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  have  gone  quite  far  enough.  In  speaking  of  the 
manufactory  in  his  parish,  he  forgot  to  mention  how  many  of 
the  peopto  emptoyed  in  that  msnufsctory  were  thrown  upon 
the  poor-rates  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  that  when  the  manufacturer 
was  paying  only  £6  in  ntes,  and  the  farmer  perfaapa  £20,  the 
manufacturer  waa  employing  his  60  men  whilst  the  farmer 
eould  employ  but  10.  Tlie  manufacturer  seemed  to  have  the 
advantage  in  every  shape ;  and  this  inequality  of  the  burden 
of  the  poor-rates  was  in  his  (Mr.  Knight's)  view  one  of  the 
most  unjust  and  oppreasive  of  all  the  burdens  the  farmen  had 
to  sustain  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  L^TTixoRB  had  been  rather  anxtoua  that  evening  to 
hear  the  obaervattous  which  his  brother  farmen  had  to  make 
rebitive  to  the  subject  upon  the  card,  because  it  waa  fdt 
deainUe  that  notwithstanding  the  general  conviction  upon 
their  mind  that  an  inequality  of  local  burdens  did  exist,  they 
should  at  least  point  to  some  tangibto  grievance,  in  order  to 
indicate  to  the  farmen  of  the  country  the  way  in  which  they 
might  get  relief.  He  (Mr.  Lattimon)  agreed  with  Mr.  Bennett 
that  there  did  appear  at  ftnt  sight  to  be  a  great  disproportion 
between  the  burdens  home  by  commeroial  and  manufacturing 
capital  and  the  burdens  borne  by  the  capital  of  the  agricul- 
turist. That  he  was  ready  most  fully  to  agree  to;  but  Mr.  Ben- 
nett had  made  one  important  omission,  for  he  did  not  attempt 
to  show  the  meeting  any  reasonable  and  tangible  mode  by 
which  the  valuation  could  be  made  more  equitably  (Hear,  hear). 
He  would  ask  Mr.  Bennett  this  question.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  waa  it  not  provided  that  all  property  should  be 
nted  to  the  poor  in  proportion  to  its  current  rental  or  value  ? 

Mr.  BiNNBTT  rose  in  explanation.*  He  complained  that 
Mr.  Tettimore  must  either  intentionally  misrepresent  him,  or 
else  that  he  could  not  undentand  what  he  believed  every  other 
gentieman  in  the  room  fully  oomprdiended  (loud  cheen).  He 
said  he  must  repeat  what  he  had  on  some  previous  occasion 
felt  compelled  to  say,  that  white  it  was  the  duty  of  a  speaker 
to  fiuniah  arguments,  he  was  not  bound  to  furnish  oomprehen- 
sion  too  (great  langhter).  He  bdieved  he  had  said  nothing 
reflecting  upon  manufacturers ;  he  knew  their  importance  too 
wdl;  but  all  he  contended  for  was  that  under  free-trade  (so 
called)  these  chargea  which  have  for  ages  pressed  with  such 
unequal  severity  upon  land,  must  henceforward  be  borne  by  a 
tax  on  the  general  property  and  income  of  the  country,  whe- 
ther funded,  commercial,  manufiKturing,  or  agricultural 
(dieen). 

Mr.  IjkTTXMORB. — It  did  not  meet  the  queation  simply  to 
say  that  the  laboiiren  ought  to  be  supported  out  of  all  the 
property  of  the  state.  The  property  must  be  tangible,  as  he 
had  before  observed,  something  of  which  the  current  value 
could  be  nted.  The  law  said  they  must  do  that,  and  if  they 
had  not  the  means  of  taxing  all  property,  Mr.  Bennett's  scheme 
at  once  fdl  to  the  ground.  ManufiKturen  occupied  a  very  diT- 
ferent  position  from  sgriculturists.    In  the  fint  plsoe,  ma- 
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cfainery  wm  more  ATsiUble  ni  nanifaetant  tbn  in  agrieidturc ; 
and  m  the  lecoad  pkoe,  the  oommtreial  diMCi  irere  mca  of 
larger  eapita}  aceofdiog  to  their  occopetioin^  and  could  torn 
their  eapital  or  cr  manj  timet,  wfailat  the  agrienltiiriat  did  it 
but  once.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  num  oonld  be  nore  aoxiooa  tkaa 
he  (Mr.  LattiBore)  was,  that  vrerf  deaeription  of  propertj 
ahonld  bear  ita  fur  praportioii  of  the  pnUic  burdena;  bat  if  he 
wereaaked  whyhaobieetedtotheBiiggeattoiiof  Mr.BeMiatt, 
he  ahorid  diatineCKf  reply  that  the  famaera  co«ld  not  make  a 
fnrtime  in  a  naDufaetiiiBg  tomi  vithovt  adding  to  Hk  pio- 
ol  the  fans. 

Mr.  Bennbtt. — ^There  was  a  property  and  income  tai  m- 
imedt  in  cuatence  at  the  preacMt  time,  and  he  oenteBded 
that  ka  extentton  and  the  riioiitioB  of  local  ratea  wonU  Mt 
once  reach  ereiy  man  with  an  income. 

Mr.  LATTiMOSB^-^onldthe  Hooaeof  Coamonahe  ittdneed 
to  entertain  the  propoaitioD,  he  ahonld  be  ddigfated  to  find 
that  that  portion  of  the  indnatiial  capital  of  the  eootry  whieh 
leahaed  larger  retona  than  capital  embanked  in  agiianltam 
WM  made  to  poy  ito  ihare  of  the  bndena  alladed  to.  What 
he  wonld  now  prcaa  npen  the  meeting  was,  that  they  had  met 
there  npem  a  qoestien  which  ponrted  to  eertaiii  bnrdena  that 
were  taafiUe^  and  capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  n  pncdeal 
manner,  which  were  of  long  standing,  and  had  been  the  sob- 
jecta  of  discussion  orer  and  over  again.  So  long  ago  aa  the 
year  1816  the  mak  tai  waa  the  moneCcr  gnavanefr^(Hear, 
hcar)'^hich  had  fettered  the  fatmen,  md  hasapered  ad 
preaeed  alike  npon  their  capital  and  their  isiduatry ;  yet  hen 
they  were^  33  yean  alter,  in  the  year  1849,  with  all  their  pro- 
tection mid  other  enppoaed  adrantagea  awcpl  away,  atatt  die- 
casaing  the  qpMatiott,  withoat  having  made  one  alep  inadvaaca. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  diapaiagcmcnt  to  the  fiamien  of  Sag- 
hmd^  that  with  aU  the  profeaaicBa  their  ftieads  had  pot  forth 
in  pailiameat  and  ontof  doosa,  they  ahonld  feasain  arpoweflaaa 
aa  ever.  With  reapect  to  the  aseeaaaacnt  of  property  to  tiM 
poor  rate^  BIr.  Benictt  had  aUuded  to  a  annaliictory  hi  hia 
own  diatriet;  hot  each  waa  the  atate  ef  the  kw  that  it  had 
neves  rated  piopetty  of  that  sort,  thoagh  it  waa  aiwsmd  to 
the  iaaooM  taoE. 

Mr.  BBNif  m .•— Then  it  ia  time  thai  it  did  aa. 

Mr.  LniTixoRB  then  proceeded  to  conment  ^on  the 
"  monater  grievance^  of  the  immer  ■  the  amlt  tax.  That  he 
took  to  he  a  qaeetien  afliMting  the  ^manripation  the  eettiag 
free  ef  native  indostiy  (eheem) ;  and  if  there  waa  any  one 
branch  of  native  iadimlry  that  e«ghl  to  be  perfectly  mB»> 
etrkted,  it  waa  the  caltivatien  ef  barley,  and  the  nuMng  it 
into  malt  (cheat).  Ita  ealQcetion  to  a  doty  of  70  per  cent  he 
Hgarded  aa  a  perfect  anomaly  in  the  pvcaea*  day ;  and  if  the 
qpmatien  were  properly  anderatood  by  agricoltiinata^  who 
woold  now  come  into  coort  with  clean  handa  (Hem,  hear),  it 
caald  net  much  longer  be  maintasned.  The  weight  or 
cf  the  amlt  tan  always  ptesaed  mere  heaeily  vpon  the 
in  proportion  aa  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  hariey  fcB : 
that  waa  an  h^natiee  (Hear,  hear).  He  reeottnted  that  seaae 
years  since  he  went  into  Norfolk  and  Saibik  and  advocated 
the  abelptioa  of  thia  tax;  bntthe  price  of  haadey being  at 
that  pesiod  60a.  a  qaarler,  the  fannsra  w«a  too  hnsily  en- 
gaged in  selling  their  grain  at  that  price  to  listen  to  him  then. 
Now,  howevsr,  when  dKaaastaseea  w«e  difllcienty  tl^y  wtie 
rather  disposed  to  hear  a  disensaion  iqpon  the  aal^  (Bear^ 
hear).  The  hon.  member  for  Cambridgeahira  (Mr.  Yoifce)  ob- 
aerved  the  other  day,  that  the  adrantagea  which  woold 
from  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  were  rather  doubtftal;  bat 
aophiatry  whi^  might  bo  reaorted  to  by  gentlemen  who  da* 
Buied  the  wmtinnanpe  of  the  tax  would  oonvmoe  the  fsnam 
that  he  derivad  a  hmttit,  or  that  it  waa  a  vary  goad  thing 


fee  him  to  give  elghtflw  baihiti  of  batfay  fer 
eight  bushels  of  Mdt,  wMch  he  wfta  doing  tnider  the 
operation  of  the  tax  (chotrs).  He  mmntained  that 
the  ntmeet  fnodom  mast  be  given  to  the  feaaat  fermeia,  nad 
that  the  only  eonne  now  often  was/  to  fedaee  the  bu«den  ef 
taxation  which  pmaed  Upon  th6a»  and  fettered  them  in  the 
Mdcfindnslvy;  fisawipatB  than  fronihe tfunneis of  the 
exaaaaaav,  and  emnnfiige  them  to  oereiea  thairiadnitry, 
sInU,  and  theit  capital  hi  thoee  departsaente  wIMi  wen 
likely  to  be  remunerative  to  tbem  in  their  business  of 
The  malt-taK  was  a  htadiapea  to  the  growth  of  barley ;  «on- 
se^aeaay  it  was  a  hindranee  la  thi  canying  oulof  thatayaten 
which  had  been  ptactieaOy  piovad  hi  Nerfeih  to  he  meat  caee» 
tial  tothe  proeperity  ef  tha  oeeapier  and  tiM  wdfrn  of  the 
commamty  at  large;  farhabcldttaat,  by  tha*'Norfeyieyaleni/' 
whatevarteaded  to  peodnei  moM  hartay,  alao  tended  to  pi»- 
dncemoiaiMat  (Hear,  hear).  Tbiawfaig  the  tamip  crop  cease 
the  ctover  and  bailey,  aad  after  the  aover  and  hariay  came  tha 
whaat,  ao  Oat  whatever  tended  to  pfOvOa  f or  the  eseantial 
comfetUol  thepaopis^  was  a  peeilire  advcntaga to  the oom. 
aaanity;  and  if  he  wart  lighl  iatMseottefeaian^ whatever  o« 
the  other  haad  tended  to  ndfitito  i«aiaat  ihv  prodnctiM  of 
theeemticlm,  waa  apiMio  h^ry.  The  eBoanMsr  of  182a» 
ef  which  Sir  HeafyPamea  was  tha  chaitman^  Wddcwntht 
maaim  that  it  wm  vqoitiABble  t»  levy  apon  tha  ^le  aay 
tax  that  might  ha  Cfbtahmd  at  a  sondiee  sasfifrEa;  and  eeii- 
teading,  as  he  (Ms.  LatthMie)  did,  thai  tike  matt  tax  impeded 
com  growmg  aad  aleclt  feadh^^  detariesated  tha  fertility  of 
the  lead,  mid  leeaeaed  tha  qaaaHty  ef  meat  pisfensil  for  Ifea 
oaaaomer,  he  iiuaaani  the  tan  as  rftogethv  and  astissly 
indsfensihle  (Hear,  tear).  WcM^  then,  hwring  ^gnad  that  H 
was  an  evil,  wheie^  ha  aiked,  wMId  they  find  their  laimidy 

ferit? 
A  MBiraaa>— VMa  tiada  and  tha  tutf  hmra  deatnyed  that. 

Mr.  LATfiHOm  hoped  that  fraMmda  itaeif  woaAd  prcnw 
aamatmmentbywhich  thaob^hi  vftnr  wonld  be  attained. 
in  1816,  aa  wanki  ha  aasn  by  nfeaaace  U  Haamod,  tha  hMa 
Bail  of  Leienler  advoeatal  the  abolitien  of  tUataa  as  a  sia^pla 
actefjaetka.  In  1829  it  wm  niaidt- Kly enmeted  tindtha 
taxwo^beahebhed;  bat  the  hiawen  had  nHin  iaiacMa 
with  tha  Govamnant  than  tha  frameia,  and  thearfoia  thebaer 
doty  oaly  was  lapeekd.  Ial884euBaenflNrWm.lngoUhb7'a 
motioB  fer  tha  Apeal  of  the  milttu ;  hat  ^khoogh  thametioBi 
waa  caflried,  it  waa  saan  after  aiaeiBded.  When  the  htta  Lord 
Spencer  hilimnled  to  their  feithfrd 
tax  wma  sMisbed  it  wanld  haneomavy  to 
tax,  hi  Older  to  ill  np  the  void  whseh  1 

oannge^  liin  that  of  Bob  Acres,  oeaed  ant  at  thesr 
de.     Ia  188S  Mr.  Cohhatt  pasposad  am  aheBtkm  of 
the  tax,  and  maadonig  dwelt  an  tiie  injniy  mflioted  en  tha 
of  tovna:  aad  he  ncoUected 


f!aiargw  at  rnniHSBanra  HaD  on  the 

tha ■  I  ana  evili  of  each  an  hapoat. 

nnlil  1848  or  1844.    in  1848  m 

that  hanacr  of  which  ha  had  been  floai  the  fliat  an  hamble  hnt 

tc  ttanry  out  what  waa  attamptcd  ao  many  yean  tfp^i 
and  ha  ooidd  not  hdp  aaymg  that  ha  idt  djapsmyd  aa  an 
agrnihlf  iat  at  dadbjg  m  tfee  year  1849^  affcar  ao 
sionBhadtakcnplaeainthaHaMaef  Cemi 
ptacea,  that  a  genCbaHm  m  GanAeh  ^ 
he  did  not  know  whether  tha  repaid  of  tim 
peodaea  any  benadl»  aa  seen  ndi^  be  lid  by  it  t»  driah 
Ha  hoped  they  woald  all  ahrirn 
■MB  ia  towan  Thoaa  wen  the 
waoki  aattte  tha  MiBtion.    What  fhtta  ww  8  doty  OB 
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end  wool,  they  did  not  fiftr  tfnon^;^  tecb  other,  ss  ftrmcrs 
were  in  the  habit  of  ddnf .  H^  hild  heard  it  objected  that ' 
the  effect  of  the  aboKtion  of  the  dnty  would  be  to  xAcrease 
eoinpetiftoo.  When  he  heard  nich  an  obsefrttion  he  ahnost 
doubted  whether  he  Kred  hi  the  miifeteenth  eenttrry.  How 
eoald  they  proceed  on  any  other  princi|fle  than  that  of  com- 
petition ?  It  was  thi  pfindjde  by  which  almost  crrerytMng  in 
this  world  was  rfegnlated.  (hi  aU  these  gproonds  he  thonght 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  the  repM  of  this  tax,  and  snch 
crthier  relief  as  waa  f^  and  eqnitlAdie  to  agricnltnrista  in  their 

pTCflaib  posiuOQt 

Mr.  iSLL^Ayf  stid  he  was  very  nnwilling  to  attempt  to 
fbfbw  his  friend  Mr.  Lattimorfe  through  all  his  arguments. 
Many  aentiupnits  had  been  expiessfed  that  erening,  of  which  he 
desired  to  take  some  notice,  beginning  with  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Cheetham  hi  reference  to  the  feeding  properties  of 
nudt.  It  had,  he  thought,  been  proved  that  evening,  that  the 
malt  tax  formed  a  considerable  restriction  on  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  tend  and  on  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  but  he 
thou^  the  statements  mad^  on  that  subject  did  not  go  far 
eoongh.  A  Irieud  of  hit,  a  brewer,  once  said  to  him — "  Did 
yon  ever  try  malt?  Bid  yOu,*  he  asted,  '*  try  It  in  the  dry 
•tate  oir  the  Wet  ?"  H«  relied  that  ho  tried  i^  in  the  former 
atate.  ''Ton  should  hav«tt9ed  ft  wet,"  hh  fnend  r^oined  ; 
'*  yott  Ihoidd  feed  dtttle  with  malt  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  is  naed  In  nnftttg  betfr.  If  yon  w6re  to  mash  it,  you  would 
ftnd  that  one  bnafael  mashed  wocfld  go  aj  far  as  two  bushels 
nfknunAiod.''  Hehtd  thought  it  desirable  to  mention  that 
eonveraatiott  (Hear,  hear}.  A  gentleman  who  had  employed 
a  lumber  of  horses  for  many  years  tdld  him  that  he  had  never 
fMtened  horsea  in  his  fife  so  qmclcly  upon  anything  ehe  as 
Qpon  totSt  fa  the  mashed  atate.  Among  the  difficulties  in 
wkidi  llfey  w«M  |^Ia66d  as  agriculturists,  the  burdens  which 
they  had  to  avstain,  as  they  heard  ^ntt  evening,  the  malt  tat  was 
An«  of  the  most  pAnninent.  He  had  ever  been  anxious  for  the 
Hp^  of  that  impost;  and  his  father  had  advocated  its  aboli- 
tion fifty  years  before.  When  Mr.  IPitt  proposed  to  make  an 
additfon  to  it  fifty  yMrs  ago,  his  (Mr.  EUman's)  fether  accom- 
jaaoled  other  gentlemen  on  a  visit  to  the  minister,  and  declared 
to  hiA  that  he  waaeonvbced  it  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
fngarlotts  taxes  ever  imposed  in  any  country.  He  would  appeal 
to  tba  meetii^  whether  aueh  had  not  been  ita  operation. 
Some  peraona  woold  fffl  them  that  there  were  other  objects 
wUeh  were  more  important  than  even  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax;  aneh,  for  exatniple,  as  the  removal,  or  rather  the  equaliz- 
ing, of  kieal  tatatiOtt,  and  the  partial  removal  of  poors'  rates  to 
ihft  aHotddert  of  those  who  ard  better  able  t6  bear  the  burden 
tlMui  fermera  vrefie  nnder  present  drcttmatances  (Hear,  hear). 
They  were  met  by  the  objection,  that  if  they  agitated  the  re- 
moval of  hardens  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  boek  protec- 
fiOB.  Mow,  dl  fh^  burdans  hi  cjnestion  were  peculiarly  felt  in 
lioaaeqtitoce  of  their  having  loat  protection;  and  to  tell  him 
thtfl  fhey  mtat  nof  agitate  tie  queation  of  removing  burdens 
because  they  htt^  lost  protection,  was  to  tell  him  that  they 
Mgut  to  SfihanH  to  he  wcfl  thntshed,  and  not  attempt  to  strike 
a  blow  in  retnm ;  it  was  like  throwing  a  man  into  a  ditch  and 
telling  hint  to  lie  there  and  die,  and  not  struggle  to  escape.  If 
^ey  had  nM  loat  protection  they  woifld  not  be  so  anxions  to 
1^ rid  of  btfrdans  which  wtstt  now  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Near 
he  waaone  of  thoae  who  considered  that  the  malt  tax  waa  not 
a  burden  peiMdiar  to  ag^rieulture;  he  had  alwaya  malntamed 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  that  the  malt  tax  waa  the 
ftoat  nnjnat,  the  most  cnrel,  tltiA  the  most  immoral  tax  ever 
imposed;  pveaaing  heMy  on  th€  poor  hdiouring  man,  and 
dirfving  him,  aa  it  dM,  fWnn  hia  own  flrie-sido  to  the  publie- 
faonae  (Hear,  faeAry.    It  waa  not  neeeaaaify  that  he  Aiould  go 


more  fuHy  into  the  question  of  the  malt  tax.    He  tliought 
enough  had  been  said  to  enlist  the  hardest  heart  in  favour  of 
its  repeal.    He  only  regretted  that  they  cOuld  not  find  that 
kind  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  was  to  be  found  amongst  the  yeomanry  of  England ;  that 
persons  were  not  found  in  Parliament  anxiotis  to  come  forward 
to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  for  the  aake  of  the  poor 
man,  as  well  as  to  spout  at  public  meetings,  and  to  call  them- 
aelv6s  the  poor  man'a  friend  because  they  proposed  his  good 
health.    Whenever  he  heard  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  propose 
the  labourers'  health,  he  could  not  help  saying  within  himself, 
"  Would  to  God  the  labourer  could  drink  our  health  in  a  mug 
of  ale !"    He  would  state  to  the  meeting  what  was  the  prevalent 
feeling  in  his  own  neighbourhood  with  regard  to  the  burdens 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  agriculturists.  He  now  spoke  more 
particularly  of  the  poor's  rate  and  other  burdens  not  connected 
with  malt ;  for  he  happened  to  live  in  a  poor  district,  where 
barley  was  scarcely  grown,  and  where  many  of  the  farmers 
were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  dfiuk  ale,  so  that 
they  could  not  so  well  appreciate  the  advantages  of  repealing 
snch  imposts.    When  a  person  so  situated  was  asked,  "  How 
would  you  like  to  have  the  malt  tax  repealed  ?"  he  naturally 
teplied,  "  Oh,  we  don't  know ;  we  like  beer  very  well,  but  we 
can  taste  very  little  of  it."    It  was  extremely  questionable 
whether  tkey  ought  to  give  up  agitating  for  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  in  order  to  increase  their  chance,  as  it  were,  of 
getting  back  protection.    His  opinion  was  that,  if  they  asked 
for  protection,  they  would  never  get  it  (Heatr,  hear) ;  but  that 
if  they  did  not  ask  for  it,  they  would  have  it  (laughter).    If 
they  were  to  go  to  the  House  an  the  manufacturers  had  done, 
and  demand  the  repeal  of  such  taxes  as  pressed  upon  them  un- 
feirly,  if  they  were  to  demand — or  to  request,  if  that  latter 
word  were  considered  preferable — that  certain  burdens,  placed 
exclusively  on  their  own  shoulders,  should  be  put  equally  on 
the  shoulders  of  all  who  were  able  to  bear  them,  he  thought 
they  would  find  the  legislature  prepared  to  listen  to  them. 
Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  relieve 
them  altogether,  the  chances  were  that  it  would  relieve  them 
as  much  as  it  could,  giving  them  as  much  protection  as  was 
practicable.    However,  in  whatever  way  the  legislature  might 
choose  to  act,  it  was  not  their  province  to  dictate,  nor  should 
they,  he  thought,  discuss  the  chances  of  getting  back  protec- 
tion or  not  getting  it  back.    They  were  now  placed  under  a 
law  of  the  land  which  allowed  foreign  com  to  come  into  this 
country,  and  exposed  them  to  competition  with  those  who 
were  not  taxed  as  they  were.    They  were  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage by  having  to  compete  with  those  who  paid  no  taxes  here, 
and  bore  no  burdens ;  and  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  bring 
that  subject  before  the  meeting  because  he  knew  that  a  feeling 
was  abroad  in  the  country  in  reference  to  it,  wliich  was 
somewhat  opposed  fay  those  who  called  themselves  the  farmers' 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commous.    They  were  all  aware  that 
there  had  lately  been  some  discussion  which  had  ruffled  the 
feathers  of  the  aristocracy;  and  the  discussion  which  had 
chiefly  led  to  that  result  was  that  of  tenant-right  (Hear,  hear). 
He  had,  indeed,  no  wish  to  ruffle  the  feathers  of  gentlemen 
who  might  render  assistance  to  them ;  and  if  he  could  stand 
between  the  two  parties,  and  make  peace,  most  happy  would 
he  be  to  do  so.    But  those  to  whom  he  referred  had  no  right 
to  compromise  the  interests  of  farmers  for  any  purpose,  what- 
ever might  be  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  country.    Before, 
however,  the  farmers  could  carry  out  their  object,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  come  to  some  positive  understanding.    He 
would  not  give  up  protection,  but  he  would  for  the  present 
leave  it  out  of  queation.    He  believed  that  the  country  could 
not  go  on  without  protection ;  but  liord  John  Busacll  had 
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told  them  that  he  could  not  give  it  to  them ;  and  what  they 
shoald  aim  at,  therefore,  was,  to  be  delivered  from  that  prea- 
sure  whii'h  had  become  so  peculiarly  burdenaome  since  free 
trade  had  been  inflicted  on  the  country  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MB9HI  wished  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  suhject 
before  the  meeting.  On  one  point  he  thought  they  were  all 
agreed ;  namely,  that  the  imposition  of  the  malt  tax  was  con- 
ducive neither  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  nor  of  the  country 
geuerally.  The  question,  then,  was  how  to  get  the  tax  re- 
moved. It  was  found,  on  examination,  tiiat  it  could  not  be 
well  spared  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  but  then  it  had  also  been 
found,  practically,  that  when  a  certain  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  asserted  that  a  particuhur  tax  ought  to  be 
abolished,  the  Minister  was  generally  able  to  find  aome  means 
of  effecting  the  object,  either  by  diminishing  the  expenditure 
of  the  coimtry,  or  by  providing  some  substitute  for  the  tax  to 
be  removed.  He  would  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
fanners  of  this  country  should  endeavour  to  ma][e  the  members 
of  Parliament  promise  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax; 
exercising  all  the  influence  which  they  could  over  landlords; 
and  not  voting  for  any  candidate  in  future  who  would  not  pro- 
mise to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  provided  he  should 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  (A  voice :  It  is  too 
late !). 

Loud  rails  were  then  made  for  Mr.  Ball,  but  were  not  imme* 
diately  responded  to.    At  length,  on  their  repetition, 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  could  assure  the  meeting  that  it  was  from 
no  feeling  of  disrespect  that  he  did  not  at  once  respond  to  the 
csll ;  but  having  recently  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
in  his  own  county,  and  his  sentiments  having  been  fttUy  given 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  he  felt  that 
there  could  be  no  utility  in  reiterating  that  evening  what  he 
had  so  recently  said  before ;  more  especially  as  the  views  which 
he  entertained  had,  in  fiact,  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding speakers.  Under  those  drcumstanoes  he  did  not  fed 
justified  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  HoBBS  said  be  was  sure  it  would  be  unwise  for  him 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  malt  tax ;  those  opinions  were  so  well  known  that  to 
restate  them  at  that  late  period  of  the  evening  would  be  to 
inflict  a  heavy  and  usdess  tax  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
meeting.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  advo- 
cated the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax ;  because  be  was  convinced 
that  it  pressed  most  unjustly  on  the  tenant  fisrmer,  and  most 
unfeelingly  on  the  labourer.  At  the  present  time,  in  particu- 
lar, he  conceived  they  had  a  right  to  come  forward  and  demand 
the  repeal  of  that  tax.  Taking  into  consideration  the  expres- 
sions which  had  been  used  by  Lord  John  Rusadl,  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  many  other  leading  men,  at 
the  time  when  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  discussed  in 
Parliament — considering  the  dedaration  which  was  then  made, 
that  if  the  com  laws  were  repealed,  the  malt  tax  must  follow — 
he  thought  they  were  Ailly  justified  in  demanding  the 
repeal  of  snch  a  tax.  He  had  no  desire  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting;  but  he  could  not 
refrain  irom  reading  the  opinions  which  were  expressed 
by  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  country 
at  the  period  to  which  he  Iiad  referred.  He  would  begin  with 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  His  Grace  said : — "  He  did 
not  object  to  a  free-trade  in  com  ;  but,  if  so,  there  must  be  a 
free-trade  in  everything  else.  You  must  allow  me  to  get  my 
coat  as  cheap  as  I  can.  You  must  next  take  off  the  malt  duty." 
Sir  James  Graham  said :  "  He  was  convinced  that  if  they  re- 
pealed the  oom-laws,  the  malt-tax  would  not  survive  a  single 
year ;  and  why  should  the  landlords  be  precluded  from  grow- 
ing beet-root,  sugar,  and  tobacoo.''    Sir  Robert  Peel  said: 


"  As  a  fanner  to  the  free-traders,  let  me  grow  my  ovn  tobaeeo; 
let  me  manufacture  and  consume  my  own  malt  untaxed."  He 
contended  that  by  using  such  expressions,  these  leading  men  of 
diifexent  parties  had  promised  that  if  the  repeal  of  the  eom- 
laws  took  place,  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  ahould  follow ;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  propriety,  and  good  Ikitli, 
they  were,  he  contended,  then  in  a  position  to  demand  of  tiw 
legislature  the  speedy  and  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  (dieers). 
He  was  much  pleased  with  several  of  the  remarki  which  had  ftl* 
len  from  his  friend  Mr.  Cheetham,  in  introducing  the  snl^jeci. 
That  gentleman  had  clearly  explained  the  injnrioaa  operatifla 
of  the  malt-tax  in  reference  to  the  tenani4Bnner;  and  fine 
was  one  point  introduced  by  him  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Hohbs) 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  enlarged  rather  more,  though  it 
was  afterwards  dwelt  upon  at  greater  ^length  by  Mr.  Hudaon 
and  others — namely,  the  beuefidal  effects  of  using  malt  tat 
feeding  purposes.  He  was  glad  that  the  remarks  used  by  Mr. 
Cheetham  had  dicited  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  chair- 
man of  the  dub,  with  respect  to  the  benefleial  eflleeta  of  em- 
ploying malt  in  the  feeding  of  sheep.  He  (Mir.  Hobba)  was 
quite  convinced  that  there  was  no  food  within  the  reach  of  the 
tenant-frormer  which  would  be  found  so  aervieeable  as  malt. 
He  had  found  it  very  uaeflil  in  the  caae  of  hones,  not  only 
side  horses,  but  horses  in  good  condition.  He  had  also  used 
it  to  feed  animals  when  competing  for  priiea ;  and  he  eoold 
consdentiouBly  dedare  that  he  bdieved  no  man  who  used  oil- 
cake, or  any  other  food  except  malt^  ooold  compete  with  the 
man  by  whom  malt  was  employed.  When  he  himsdf  had  n» 
sorted  to  it  as  an  artide  of  food,  he  had  not  withhdd  the  btt 
from  the  public.  It  waa  wdl  known  to  many  gentlemen  in 
that  room,  that  the  animal*  by  the  exhibition  of  whidi  he  ob- 
tained the  prise  at  York  last  year,  waa  fed,  not  with  oilcake, 
but  with  malt ;  and  the  condition  of  that  animal  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  visited  the  yard.  He  (Mr. 
Hobbs)  observed  at  the  time,  and  he  had  stnee  repeated,  that 
others  would,  he  bdieved,  obtain  a  similar  zesolt  if  they  had 
the  advantage  of  malt  for  feeding.  But  he  eould  not  go 
the  length  of  saying,  with  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  the  room, 
that  fiurmers  might  use  mslt  advantageously  for  fSeeding  with 
the  duty  on  it  (Hear,  hear) ;  he  did  not  befieve  that  it  would 
or  could  be  used,  were  its  superior  Heeding  properties  even  ao 
generally  known,  with  a  lOs.  duty  to  enhance  the  coat ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  firmly  bdieved  that  if  the  malt-tax  were 
totally  repeded,  one-third  more  bariey  would  be  grown  in  thia 
country,  and  the  surplus  quantity,  wfaidt  was  not  required  for 
brewing  purposes,  would  be  used  for  feeding  porpoaes.  He 
had  no  doubt,  in  feet,  tiiat  mdt  would,  in  a  great  measure^ 
supersede  oilcake  and  linseed.  So  valuable  was  it  aa  an 
article  of  food,  that  on  that  account  they  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  Legislatore  to  raped  the  tax.  He  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  with  rq;ard  to  the  trid  whidi  had  been  nude 
officially  of  the  feeding  qualitiea  of  mdt.  He  did  oonaider 
that  the  farmers  were  very  nnfeiriy  dedt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment two  years  ago  in  relation  to  the  experimcnta  of  piofe»- 
sors  Thompson  and  PUyfeir.  The  meeting  wdl  knew  that  he 
had  since  formed  part  of  a  depatation  which  had  wdted  npoo 
Lord  John  Russdl  to  request  a  fkir  trid  of  the  feeding  pro- 
perties of  mdt;  the  diief  points  of  the  request  being  that  a 
drawback  might  be  allowed  upon  the  duty  to  certain  peraona 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  experiments.  He  told  his  lord- 
ship, as  did  Mr.  Hudson,  that  the  fisimerB  were  convinced,  by 
experiments  which  they  had  made,  that  the  report  of  the 
learned  professors,  whose  names  he  had  mentioned,  would  not  be 
home  out  in  praetioe;  and  he  mdntained  that  the  Govenk- 
ment  had  not  done  them  juatioe  in  refusing  to  grant  another 
trid.    He  Idt  aatisfied  at  the  time,  aa  he  did  itOl,  that  the  ck- 
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pcrimeBti,  prapeily  eondiietcd,  would  have  proved  raccenftil, 
and  that  ibo  Gofernment  vould  have  acted  wiaelyj  aiid  con* 
ferred  a  great  advantage  on  the  acricultural  inteieat  by  con- 
oediof  the  lequeat  made  to  them  (Hear,  hear).  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  EUman,  however,  that  they  mast  now  look 
to  themaelvea — (Hear,  hear) — nnoe  those  who  had  prafessed 
to  be  their  fiaends,  and  who  had  on  pablicoecaaiona  called  opon 
theaa  to  drink  the  health  of  the  labourer,  were  not  acting  con- 
sistently with  their  professions  (cheers).  Therefore  having  re- 
gard alike  to  those  who  had  decbied  themaelves  to  be  their 
opponents*  and  to  those  who  profeised  to  be  their  friends, 
looking  alike  at  the  position  of  those  who  were  nentral 
and  of  those  id&o  were  adverse^  he  felt  that  they  had 
no  chaooe  of  snooess  unleu  th^  united  and  deler* 
mined  to  help  themsdves.  They  should,  therefore*  not 
oontcnt  themsdves  with  going  to  their  repreientatives  in  par- 
liament, wbOi  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  the  same  voice 
or  inflnence  now  as  they  hsd  before  the  psssing  of  the  Reform 
Bin,  but  th^  must  go  to  higher  quarters — they  must  sppeal 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  demanding  an  act  of 
justicff  which  had  been  promised  to  them  before  they  were 
plaosd  in  oompetition  with  the  world  (cheers).  So  well  did 
they  all  know  his  sentiments  and  feeUngs  with  regard  to  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax  that  it  could  hardly  be  necessary  for 
him  to  atate  that  if  he  could  render  any  lervioe  to  the  cause  by 
wodung  in  committee^  of  elsewhere,  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  rendsr  sssiitance.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would  just  ob- 
serve that  he  did  not  adToeate  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  as  a 
boon  whidi  was  to  be  set  off,  ss  it  were,  gainst  protection 
(Hear,  bear).  He  did,  however,  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  burdens  which  agriculture 
had  to  besr  at  the  present  time;  while  at  the  asms 
time  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Bennett,  that  there  must 
be  a  revision  of  locsl  burdens,  poor's  rates,  county 
rates,  and  other  galling  burdens  which  the  farmer  had  to  bear. 
If  the  eoontry  was  to  have  dieap  bread,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  fomer  should  be  relieved  from  those  burdens  which  tram- 
melled him  in  the  set  of  producing  it  (Hear,  hear).  If  the 
qnestaon  was  fairly  laid  before  the  consuming  population  of 
Knglsnd,  he  bdieved  they  would  join  them  in  crying  out  for 
that  which  would  be  benefidal  to  the  people  geooally  as  wdl 
IS  to  themsdves.  He  fdt  pcrsnsded  tiiat  they  were  then  en- 
gaged in  advocating  a  right  cause — ^in  acting  for  the  poor  as 
well  aa  ior  the  middle  classes ;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
not  be  plaesd  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  celled  upon  to  unite 
vith  the  poor  man  to  demand  justice  of  the  upper  classes 
(Hesr,  hesr) ;  that  justice  whidi  those  dasses  did  not  seem 
inf*!"*^  to  yidd  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  yeomanry 
tad  furmeis  of  this  kingdom  would,  he  felt  persusded,  ever  be 
dintingnished  for  devoted  sttsdmient  to  the  Sovereign ;  end, 
unless  oppressed  snd  goaded  beyond  measure,  thqr  would  never 
do  any  act  which  would  alter  the  high  character  they  had 
hitherto  msintained.  He  fdt  convinced  that  nothing  would 
sodnee  them  to  take  strong  steps  unless  they  were  reslly  gosded 
on  to  destmetion ;  snd  even  if  they  should  be  plsced  in  their 
last  extremity,  they  would  consider  that  the  &ult  rested  with 
Her  Mi^iesty's  advisers,  snd  not  with  Her  Mijesty.  But  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not  be  placed  in  that  dilemma ;  and 
although  the  aristocracy  and  landlords  of  this  country  did  at 
the  present  day  appear  to  treat  with  contempt  everything 
which  came  from  agriculturists,  still  he  did  hope  that  when 
they  saw  that  the  fsrmers  were  determined  to  have  justice^ 
their  demands  would  not  be  withhdd  (cheers).  He  would  not 
trouble  the  meeting  any  further,  but  oondude  by  stating  that 
he  entirdy  eonenrred  in  the  remarks  whieh  had  Alien  from 
Kr.  Cheefhfjw  in  introducing  the  sul^iect 


Mr.  Taumton  thought  that  dl  in  that  room  fdt  that  the 
mdt  tax  was  extremdy  objectionable,  and  their  endeavour 
should  be  to  convey  that  impression  to  the  raindsof  those  who 
were  without  The  other  tsxes  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
discusnon  were  of  minor  importance  to  the  malt  tax.  As  re- 
garded the  hop  duty,  it  had  been  stated  that  that  was  in  msny 
cases  an  actud  benefit  to  the  producer.  The  grower  was,  then, 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Such  was  the  immense 
expense  of  growing  hops,  or  rather  of  managing  the  whole 
a£Gur,  that  compsntivdy  fiew  could  enter  into  the  cultiYation, 
One  or  two  overgrown  c^)italists  were  able  to  suoosed,  while 
the  man  whose  eapitd  was  very  limited  was  soon  ruined :  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  come  into  the  market  in  a  dieap  year, 
while  the  former  waited  for  a  dear  one,  and  with  a  large  accu- 
mulated stock  obtained  high  prioea.  But  that  state  of  things 
did  not  consist  with  the  generd  interest  of  farmers  (Hear, 
hear).  Their  proper  olgee^  as  agriculturists,  wu  to  arrive  as 
far  as  possible  at  a  podtion  in  which  every  person  who  engaged 
in  the  operationa  of  agriculture  might,  if  he  were  prudent, 
fiurly  expect  to  obtain  his  share  of  profit  The  reped  of  the 
hop  duty  would,  he  concaved,  go  a  great  way  to  equalise  the 
risk  and  the  profit  of  the  cultivation.  Bricks  had  been  men- 
tioned as  though  the  duty  upon  them  waa  a  trifling  afEsir ;  but 
the  price  of  brides  sffeeted  the  interests  of  fezmers  more  than 
they  generally  imagined.  If  th^Hkedto  seeatMmof  plough 
horses  in  good  condition,  how  murii  more  naturd  was  it  to 
entertain  a  similsr  fading  with  regard  to  the  pboghman 
(Hear,  hear).  Hie  man  who  had  plenty  of  good  ventUation, 
and  who  was  enabled  to  command  the  decencies  of  life  through 
the  structure  of  his  dwelling,  waa  much  more  likdy  to  attend 
to  his  work  with  spirit,  and  with  advantage  to  his  employer^ 
than  the  man  who  pigged  with  his  family  in  a  place  little  better 
than  a  stye.  That  being  the  caae,  it  w^s  the  interest  of  fiur* 
mers  that  building  materials  should  be  rendered  as  dieap  m 
possible.  It  was  the  object  of  some  landlords  to  build  a  good 
house  for  a  Idxiurer's  Ismily  for  about  £60 :  if  the  brick  duty 
swelled  the  amount  to  £90,  its  remisuon  would  enable  them  to 
provide  for  three  fiunilies  instead  of  two.  Even  as  rq;arded 
the  mord  diaracter  of  the  labourer,  such  a  remisdon  was  most 
important :  5s.  lOd.  per  1000  snd  6  per  cent  wu  a  duty 
which  operated  ii^urioudy  on  the  mord  diaracter  of  the  entin 
labouring  population.  He  considered  the  mdt  tax  the  most 
partid  tax  ever  imposed.  Men  who  would  otherwise  enjoy  a 
good  beverage  in  their  own  homes,  were  driven  by  it  to  theale 
houses  or  dse  to  the  use  of  that  most  detestable  of  all  beverages 
— bsd  tea  (laughter).  On  going  into  labourers'  dwellings  he 
often  ssw  them  pouring  out  hot  water  coloured  with  some  vile 
stuff  celled  tea.  Thence  it  was  that  they  had  the  union  houses 
filled  with  cases  of  vermin,  and  so  many  poor  women  labouring 
under  dyspepsia.  Tea,eBpeciallyBudiss  was  ordinarily  consumed 
by  the  Isbouringdssses*  was  the  most  relaxing  of  all  beverages. 
He  had  hoped  to  hear  more  en  that  occasion  with  regard  to 
the  utility  of  mdt  for  feeding  purposes.  Espedslly  waa  it  to 
be  deplored  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  allow  the  draw- 
back suggested,  in  order  that  grasiers,  farmers,  and  sdentifle 
men  might  bring  mdt  to  a  satisfoctoiy  test  On  looking  into 
a  respectable  paper,  on  the  previous  day  (the  ISconositif )— n 
paper  whidi  contained  many  good  truths— he  wss  surprised  to 
find  sn  attempt  to  prove  that  the  mdt  tax  was  paid  by  the 
consumer.  Never  was  there  so  miserdile  an  argnment,  so 
prscticd  a  misrepresentstion.  It  waa  true  that,  so  fiur  as  mdt 
was  converted  into  a  beverage,  the  a^wnmer  pud  the  duty. 
But  did  the  consumer  pay  the  duty  on  the  nngrown  bsrley,  on 
the  mdt  which  never  had  existence  ?  (Hesr,  hear.)  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  consumer  psid ;  but  as  soon  as  his  pocket 
became  eihanated  he  ceased  to  pay,  or  at  least  paid 
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beyond  hif  mttiit.  'httretatt  that  wiS  nothing  at  all  in  that 
argnm^nt.  It  had  bten  jostly  said  that  the  real  question  then 
was,  not  whether  there  was  an  evil— they  all  felt  the  evil— hut 
where  the  remedy  wis  to  be  fonnd.  If  they  would  allo^  him 
to  make  a  suflfgestion,  he  would  say,  "Bfive  the  niit  that  will 
go.*'  He  would  add  one  ^ord  about  the  feeding  qualities  of 
TxnM,  in  conllrmatiofl  of  what  had  fallen  fi^om  Mr.  Hobbs.  tit 
wovHd  ask  if  it  wei^  not  the  ptaetiee  in  the  lirery  stables  of 
Tjondon,  when  uA  old  horse  required  to  be  disposed  of,  to  fat- 
ten the  animd  off  mtdt,  and  then  bring  him  to  marlet  f  Such 
was,  he  betieted,  the  inviriibTe  custom  in  stieh  cases,  and  the 
object  was  accompti^ed  withhi  a  remarkably  abort  period 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughteiO.  There  was  not  a  knacker  or  horse 
deafer  in  London  who  was  not  in  the  secfet ;  and,  therefore, 
thongh  Mr.  Robbs  had  pointed  out  the  fact  with  hu  usual  sa- 
gacity, he  was  not  the  sole  depository  of  that  species  of  know- 
ledge (hiughter).  But  now  aa  to  the  means  of  getting  tid  of 
the  naft  tax.  He  repeated  his  adtiee  to  drive  the  nail  that 
would  go.  They  had  contended  for  protection,  tnd  they  had 
coTnbated  in  vain.  He  was  not  one  of  those  i^ho  thought  it 
possible  to  get  back  protection.  If  any  attempt  of  that  kind 
were  made,  experience  told  him  that  «ther  classes  of  aociety 
Would  prove  too  many  and  too  shnewd  for  them  (Hear,  hear). 
But  let  them— the  ftirmein— take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
their  opponents  ((fteers).  He  doubted  not  thBt  many  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  addressed  bad  before  then  motmted  a 
apfrited  edt ;  and  though  the  fnaffle  was  placed  between  his 
teeth,  not  the  least  effect  was  produced  by  it  (taughteO-  But 
if  they  happened  to  have  eight  or  nine  miles  of  a  Newmarket 
eountry  before  ffaem,  and  tipped  him  the  ailk  and  the 
ireedlet,  away  he  would  go,  and  there  was  fto  difficulty  in 
the  case  (laughter).  In  like  manner  let  them  loose  (he 
fehtis  and  join  in:  the  cry  of  free  trade ;  shduting,  ^  Free 
trade  for  com!"  "Free  trade  in  home-gfown  malt?" 
"Free  trade  in  home-grown  tobacco!*  "Free  trade  in 
home-grown  aogar  !**  "  Free  trade  in  everything  f 
(dieerhig  and  htughter).  Was  it  not  absurd,  that 
other  classes  should  htive  free  trade,  and  that  it  should  be 
defriedto  them?  (Hear,  heat).  Nevc^  mind  whether  free 
trade  was  in  itself  wi^  or  foolish,  let  them  proceed  at  once  to 
Lord  John  BnssdTs  offtdsl  residence  in  Downing-itreet,  and 
tmite  heartily  in  the  cry.  What  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was 
aanca  for  the  gander  (Hear,  heaiO.  What  a  valuable  virtue 
was  consistency  in  a  minister  f  What  a  thing  for  a  minister 
to  be  sEble  to  say,  "  I  never  turned  my  coat ;  I  have  always 
been  a  consistent  fSree- trader."  Let  them,  then,  call  on  minis- 
ters to  abolish  all  restrictive  taxes  which  pressed  upon  agricul- 
ture, and.  hurrah  with  all  their  might  for  free  trade.  If  he 
might  venture  to  dlffier  from  to  gfmt  an  authority  as  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  he  would  remark,  that  a  sentiment  had  been  ex- 
preased  by  his  Grace  in  which  he  eeytainly  conld  not  concur. 
It  was,  that  beeaute  Mr.  Cobden  had  advocated  a  certain 
measure,  the  toners  should  not  tmite  with  him  in  fightmg 
thdr  own  came.  He  (Mr.  TauntOn)  wat  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  thought  they  ahoirld,  to  a  certaiA  extent,  make  use  of  free- 
traders and  free-trade  doctrines  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
burdens  whSdi  were  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  He  had  only 
oae  observaAiOB  to  add  with  negatd  to  the  burdens  pressing  on 
agriculture.  By  the  aet  ef  ElisabeCh  personal  property  became 
Kteable  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  well  as  real.  But  some 
acute  lawyer  fcumd  ottt  a  distinction ;  he  said  that  property 
must  be  viaibta^  otherwise  no  one  would  tell  where  to  find 
it.  nroogfa  this  AaeDvery  it  wis  thai  the  fonds  escaped ;  and 
fhus  peraooal  property  had  hithttto  CKaped,  because  it  was 
pralended  thitt  fheiC  WIS  no  way  of  iioertaining  its  eiiatence 


Mr.  Williams  said  that  though  he  had  ftSt  much  plea- 
sure in  hearing  thie  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  that 
evening  with  respect  to  the  malt  duty  and  some  local  burdeni, 
there  had  been  one  omission  of  some  importance,  vii.,  tbe 
county  ratea  (Hear,  hear).    In  two  counties  with  which  be 
was  connected,  Wilts  and  Berks,  the  evil  was  very  great.  Ne« 
asylums  and  prisons  were  rinng  up,  the  expense  of  whidi 
could  not  but  fall  iqjuriously  on  agriculture.    In  Wilts  there 
was  then  broached  a  scheme  for  building  a  new  lunatic  asylum, 
and,  as  the  magistrates  could  not  borrow  any  money,  to  be 
paid  off  in  30  years,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  (hit 
in     such    prosperous    times  it  might  be    paid  off  in  fi\-e 
(laughter).       He    maintained,    then,    that     county   rates 
formed  a  serious  burden  to  agriculture.    The  expense  coo* 
nected  with  prosecutions  was  very  heavy.    In  coming  up  to 
town  that  day  he  entered  into  conversation  with  a  solicitor,  and 
while  he  was  speaking  of  tbe  burdens  which  rested  on  tbe 
agricultural  interest,  his  companion  said,  "  I  wiH  give  you  sa 
instance.    The  other  day  a  lady  was  robbed  of  a  shawl,  and 
prosecuted  the  person  who  stole  it.    I,  as  a  professional  man, 
managed  the  prosecution ;  the  lady  received  her  expenses,  I 
lihine,  and  you  and  your  brother  farmers  have  to  pay  tbe  wbole 
cost"  (laughter).  With  regard  to  the  msit  tax  he  quite  agreed 
with  everything  that  had  been  said  that  evening  by  Mr.  Cbee- 
tham  and  Mr.  Bennett.    What  made  their  case  peculiarly  bard 
was,  that  the  malt  tax,  as  well  as  all  their  other  burdens,  a-ai 
weighing  them  down    at  a   tihie  when  they  were  deprived 
of  the     means    of    meeting    their    difficulties.    They  had 
been  told   that  if   their    case    were    properly  represented 
to   the   legiriature,   their  demand   could    not    be   revised. 
He  would  not  consent  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  tbe  malt 
tax  as  that  which   would   make   amends   for  the  loss  o( 
protection,  and  he  deprecated  all  attempts  to  place  the  mat- 
ter in  that  right  (Hear,  hear).    He  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-tat  on  the  ground  that  by  the  opcntiofD  of  that  impost, 
farmers  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  feeding  their  cattle  itf 
the  most  economicjd  manner,  in  other  words,  with  their  own 
produce ;  that  they  were  driven  abroad  to  pnreftase  a  forrij^ 
article  in  the  shape  of  linseed  and  oilcs(ke,  «nd  could  not  avail 
themsdves  of  barley,  except  in  the  raw  tttU,  wt  tn  aftlde  of 
food  for  their  stock.    The  duty,  in  &ct,  stood  between  farmers 
and  the  free  use  of  their  over  productions,  and  operated  most 
injuriously  upon  their  mterests.    Now,  as  to  the  remedy. 
They  had  a  right  to  demand  a  rea^ustment  of  tKe  bnrdenvby 
which  they  Were  oppressed,  and  to  accompany  thst  demand 
with  another,  vis.,  that  all  their  burdens  should  be  put  into  a 
clear  and  tangible  shape.    They  had  a  just  eldm  to  be  pMeed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  sent  their  proittct  into 
the  English  market,  and  were,  in  fact,  their  competitors  in  tttt 
maitet.    It  was  not  necessary  that  they  ifaoiild  tell  the  legis- 
lature precisely  what  ought  to  be  done ;  it  was  enongli  that  a 
rope  had  beett  put  round  their  necis,  at  if  wit'h  the  intent  of 
thro^ng  them  into  the  sea,  and  those  who  imfposed  that  yoke 
were  bound  to  remove  it.    He  saw  no  reason  wliy  thei^  should 
not  be  a  new  property  tax.    The  gentry  of  sndi  >  county  tf 
Wiltshire  were  not  like  those  who  lived  in  s  wcterhig  pbce, 
and  who  paid,  indirectly,  their  hit  shire  of  the  local  bu/dens— 
the  highway  rates,  the  county  rates,  the  poor  rites,  and  tbe 
other  burdens  which  rested  upon  the  nelgliboiErthood.    To  Ma 
it  appealed  that  the  only  way  of  figbteninit  ^^  gttkeitA  pressvie 
of  Ibeal  bmrdeos  in  the  rural  districts,  was  to  pfliee  t  pwtioa  of 
them  on  the  consofidiBted  Ibnd,  and  if  that  Chib  weft  to  be  of 
any  practicS!  use,  it  nnist  go  to  the  1egii1«tin«,  anf  ^temsnd, 
on  behalf  of  fttrmers  generally,  that  thsy  slkmld  be  placed  on 
an  eqnafity,  o  r^aided  tuition,  with  other  ctaBsce  of  tbe 
communi^.    Only  let  thit  be  doMr,  nd  he  Mt  nCMM  iM 
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tw  pfncrple  of  proCcctioii  woidii  hi  TCttorad.  jRid  mmtben 
«f  theHovae  of  Conmums  had  once  voted  swvy  tbe  maH-tAf, 
vm  toey  i|mxiy  KstOTM  ft  in  (ttost  to  ncsfio  ft  property  tst 
(Hetr,  best).  A  tiiixfir  re«dt  wodd  be iritnened  if  8  deuAid 
were  mfde  for  the  fiiif  tppOTHoankent  of  Idoll  htfrdem,  ftnd  m 
thtftiriyth^  ml^t  ^t  bftci  protection.  Thiere  WM  one 
thn^ to  wUch  he  coolcl  never  consent;  atmety,  thtft  they 
•hooM  oeter  MA  out  (he  tigfht  h«ttd  of  fellowship  to  thst  nA 
eaenrf  tor  their  interest*— BiehBrd  Cobdeii.  Atlooffttrhe 
eoBid  speid,  he  Aotild  be  dispowd  to  tty  thst  tfatt  man  wsa 
M  enemy  to  hifltaetf  who  would  enter  into  fellowship  with 
Cohwu,  Bitt  for  tint  indHidttai  the  ftfrners  If  (Ndd  nerer  hsTe 
lost  proteeCiota. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand,  said  he  did  not  contemplate 

making  many  remarks  on  the  question  Woire  the  meeting. 

He  appi^ended  thst  not  oaly  that  evening,  and  in  th»«  room, 

but  OTcr  and  Over  again,  and  in  other  places,  it  had  been  proved 

tothe  aitisltaclkm  of  tbe  fltedo  of  practicil  uen  thai  the  malC- 

tMt  waa a« intalei*l> gimwum;  oda  oaHie  int  occUlOA 

ef  a  nmttiig  he^  hoM  in  that  plaoi^  aotte  few  year*  aiMe, 

for  ihapBipwsaqtf  fenplny  an  Aaaocsatiastf  obtain  tteiopeal 

of  the  matt  tai  hs  had  obaasfVMl  that  H  was  paifeetiy  aseteai 

lodiscaBaif  they  did  not  aeC,  ao  »Mr  bo  Mt  himself  to  be 

phoed  ia  tha  aaaae  poshiaai,  and  nuat  daehM  his  eouvietton 

thai  wiMliMr  they  hod  eane  to  aoBspUba  of  the  nalfc*t«i,  or  the 

poor^aioB,  ev  aonnty  rafea^  or  the  gnBa»tawa,  lay  iiolalcd 

altcmpla,  whether  ia  that  dnb  or  in  CamfaridgdriiiM,  or  claa- 

whers^  wosdd  paovw  porfhctly  wsehaa  ndaaa  they  aetod  as  well 

■a  talked  ^heeaa).    Had  that  pnitoation  whkh  they  ptfiaed  ao 

aaneh  baaii  wieated  Ivoai  tham  whhoBt  aotioa?   Didnottfaooo 

vhehad  deyaifed  Item  of  it  ael  year  by  yaar^  BMiith  by  nioBth, 

dayhydagr?    IM  th^  not  iadoaliioaaly  aad  aedvioaaly  pev 

aotaraia  thair  o^ael  ?  iad  coald  thay^tha  fermeiat  ntsrely  by 

seeCiag  thoao  aad  in  twoer  tbseeottier  pkeea  hope  taaneeeed? 

(ileal,  hett).    They  had  heea  totd  that  eremhig.to  apperi  to 

their  rapcaaaatativea.  Why,  they  had  deoe  ae  agaia  and  agaso 

— aamaafyof  thM^atkaat^wdara(Hear,haBr).  Buthewould 

aok  whether  theia  coeM  paaaiMy  be  a  nora  eaferlaaate  mo- 

ment  than  the paaaeat  fer  aialuof  snebaa appeal?  Weaeoaak 

ftmrtlieftheferBHiB  el  the  eaontiy  whe  ware  taaaata  from 

yeaeleya«iBap<»itioa]BWhMbthey  daie  appeal  to  theb 

u  |n«aimtBiinca>  jHaat,  hear).    No  aaeb  thing.    TMr  tterO' 

foffe^waaaalthewaytoaet.  The  oaly  reeeat  iastaaea  of  any" 

thsaip  Uheaaaeosaafhl  oppeoitioa  toaa  oppraasiva  Bseaaeie  oe- 

eanedaahorttonaiaaBistha  eoonty  of  Bedford.    It  was 

pfW|ieaed  temahe  a  faago  eathgr  for  a  eoonly  gaoL     The  fer- 

naera  aaoved  dBaallaneDaaly'«"aot  in  aa  iaolaled  way— not  two 

or  three  apefteaah  eatete^who  could  be  sUenead  atoaee  by  the 

laadleedevhiea^Ba*;  bat,  ha  repeated,  awawHaaBOBaly,  asid 

tba  laeTeiaaat  was  a  aueceaafnl   oae.      la  hhe  maaaer, 

if    the    gattlsBiBB    who   had  toM   them   of  the   aeheaae 

of  boUdingahsatieaayhdfeisthaoouatyof  Wika  attheaoi. 

pcaaa  efthetiaaiiiij,emrfd,whett  hegethaeittohiBBeighboor- 

hoo^  indari  the  §mmi  body  of  fermara  to  Joia  him  ia  op* 

peattioaMlnrewoaldbeaoawhapeof  saeeaaa    Butlettbem 

zefyuyeDilthBtaBiselalad  uiaiteuieal  hate  aadtheraweidd 

be  ef  an  ataaL    They  mnal  aat  together,  aad  aot  partiaUy  and 

aepaxaiely ;  without  union  they  would  be  crushed  (Hear,  heav)^ 

Ue  did  net  kaow  whether  or  net  it  were  quite  eoniieteat  with 

tkao^pBCtefthalereaiag'apfoeaediiigs  tedariaaaay  phm  of 

itj^md  lathe  nadttaa;  bat  it  was  not  impoaaible 

ef  the  kiad  na^t  grow  oat  of  the  diaeaaaieB. 

What  thay  waBtad  waa  to  deriaa  aeme  effectual  BMaaa  ef  eb- 

taiaingielieffeem  the  malt-tai,  the  paoKatea,  at  any  other 

bandcae  by  whiah  they  wave  aadaly  o]^yaeaaed»   Suaie  of  the 

gentlemen  preoent  were  eft  the  faUfwiag  wowiiaf  gaiqg  to 


attend  a  meettog  of  ttiA  OenenA  Kroteetion  Sodftty.  Hera, 
then,  was  central  madiiaeiV  tHiich  ought  to  be  put  in  motfottb 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  local  protection 
societies,  (he  majority  of  itrhote  members  wier^  tenant  fiirtecrs. 
Snrely,  then,  the  means  were  dready  prepared  for  tairicmg 
a  demonstration.  If  they  oouTd  not  do  what  had  been  done 
ift  the  mannfactoring  distilcts.  ft  migfrt  at  least  set  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty  socfeties  in  motion ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
would  not  fail  to  produce  some  effect.  Tfaey  eoold  never  do 
toy  good  by  hotdnig  isolated  meethigr,  or  etpect  hcttdlords  to 
take  bnrdent  off  their  shoulders  t6  jrttce  them  on  their  own, 
which  most  bo  the  dae  if  the  malt-tax  wei«  i«pealed.  He 
preaumed  Mr.  Cobden  woidd  not  contend  th«t  taxation  hi  so 
reduced  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  spunge  out  the  National 
Debt.  (Hear,  hear).  If  there  were  to  be  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  some  of  the  taxea  remitted  must  be  imposed 
on  property.  That  being  the  case,  let  them,  in  imagination, 
efange  ptoeaa  with  the  owners  of  prtparly^  Woidd  they,  if 
they  werelndownen,  at  the  maea  adding,  take  a  burden  off  the 
shoulders  of  others,  and  remove  it  to  their  own  ?  Let  them, 
then,  show  by  their  seal  and  cooperation  that  they  feft  the 
bardea  to  be  oppreasive  and  when  they  ittfttmed  to  their  ks' 
pectite  loeditiea,  let  them  endeftvour  fo  infaae  into  the  mlntft 
of  others  a  saaae  of  the  neceartty  fey  coAbiaed  action,  aeekig 
thatby  auiok  meana  dona  o&uld  they  hope  to  succeed* 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Springfield,  Rya^  aasd  that  one  of  the  piv. 
cediBg  apeakers  (Mr.  Taoaloii)  hadiemailied  tjbal  only  oaea  of 
laige  capital  could  ever  grow  hopa.  He  diffsred  from  that 
gentleman.  The  duty  amounted,  in  many  caaea,  to  about  £20 
an  acre  on  an  outlay  of  £12  ;  and  when  such  was  the  faol^ 
large  indeed  must  be  the  capital  of  that  man  who  could  afford 
to  act  as  had  been  represented.  He  trusted  that  the  repeal 
of  the  hop  duty  would  never  be  lost  sight  of  (Hear,  hear). 
He  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  femfirks  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
He  was  quite  light  in  thinking  that  it  was  useless  for 
them  to  meet  there,  and  in  other  pfaees,  without  they  did 
something  beyond.  Unless  the  tenant  fkrmers  took  up  a  dif- 
ferent positioa,  aad  ipperied  fearteady  to  the  pablie  aad  the 
LegidaMM^  they  iri^  rdy  npett  it  tbay  woold  nerer  obtain 
any  radresaw  The  aatitiaaenia  aapMsaed  by  Mr.  Shaw  were 
univeiaBUy  catiftained  in  hie  ows  diatrietr  end  he  hoped  that 
all  who  were  present  would  be  the  ifiatrumeata  of  apceadiag 
such  views  throughout  their  respective  localities.  As  fanners 
they  had  now  got  into  every  awkward  position;  and  unless  they 
bestirred  themselves,  never  would  they  be  refieved. 

Mr.  Selmes,  of  Beckley,  also  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  remarks  and  advice  of  Mr.  Shaw.  Such  remarks 
were  very  much  needed  at  the  present  time.  He  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that,  unless  they  adopted  most  determined  measures, 
they  would  never  achieve  their  object.  As  treasurer  of  the 
Total  Repeal  Malt  Tax  Association,  he  felt  that  a  deep  respon- 
nbillty  rested  upon  h&m ;  howi^Ver,  he  didf  niot  like  to  proceed 
withoat  soaaar  pmetieal  and  effeefnal  dottonatralioa.  fiat  waa 
the  proper  time  to  eemete  adiMMoOi  Baeli  waa  the  aitaaiioa 
of  aflkirs  in  his  county — via.,  Sussex— that,  unless  something 
very  unforeseen  should  occur  before  next  Michaelmas,  the  most 
diaaaCMue  eeaaafaeaMi  voald.  Hi  fisaMd,  eaaue  (Hear,  bear). 
Under  aaeh  eireattalaaaaa^  he  theiight  they  eo^t  to  dacidi 
npoo  aome  pradioal  aiode  of  opeiatieBa  CBaafy  hear). 

Mi.  GnmnuAM  than  replied* 

After  a  daanltory  dsscassioa,  o»  the  motioa  of  Mr.  Choa* 
tham^  sacoadad  by  Mr.  Beauett,  the  feUowing  raaohitiflii  waa 
adopted:^" That  it  ia  the  opiaioiiof  thianeetiag  that  the 
malt>tax  ia  aa  aoeaialy,  beiiig  cqaal  at  thepnaenttiaM  to70 
per  caai  apoa  an  artieb  of  the  feimar'a  owaproAiea;  that  il 
iutaafeBaa  vitfe^  the  beai  medaa  of  caUifaliasv  iMveale  th^  BMit 
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profttabk  me  of  the  piodaoe  of  hii  own  fiddly  mhtnowt  the 
piice  of  artiflcul  food  for  ttoek,  limits  the  conimnption  of 
berley  and  the  demand  for  ]abo{ir«  and  tends  nnduly  to  raise 
the  price  of  meat  and  deteriorate  its  qusUty,  ezperienoe  show- 
ing  thst  malt  prodnces  the  best  quality  of  meat;  it  is  ftirther 
objectionable  in  enhancing  the  price  and  deteriorating  the 
beverage  of  the  working  classes  of  the  community.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  fiill  conviction  of  this  dub  that,  under  the 
pcesent  greatly  altered  circumstanoes  of  British  fiurmers,  its 
continuance  is  now  quite  insufferable,  and  that  its  repeal  must 
also  be  followed  by  an  entiie  revision  of  general  and  local  tazar 
tion,  as  unequally  and  very  unfairiy  pressing  upon  the  col« 
tivatois  of  the  soil  of  this  kingdom." 


LONDON  FARMERS'   CLUB. 

MONTHLY  MEETING  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  MANAGEMENT.— Fbb.   12. 

Present :  Messn.  W.  Bennett,  J.  Carter,  S.  Chee- 
tham,  W.  Chefl&DS,  G.  Emery,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  T. 
Knight,  C.  H.  Lattimore,  J.  J.  Mecfai,  J.  Neame,  T. 
Owen,  J.  Pain,  G.  Paraons,  W.  Porter,  W.  Shaw 
(Strand),  J.  Smith  (Rye),  and  R.  Smith  (late  of  Barley). 
W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  thediair. 

The  minutea  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
and  signed,  by  the  chairman  of  this  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Club— 

W.  W.  Broomfldd,  Dundiurch 

J.  Glutton,  Whitehall  Place 

R.  Glutton,  Hartswood,  Beigate 

£.  W.  Mathew,  Wem,  Tremadocs,  Carnarvon 

G.  Pearson,  MJP.,  Park-stieet,  Westminster 

W.  Blatter,  Stratton,  Girenosster. 

Some  other  namei  were  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  Secretary  wna  directed  to  forward  the  following, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  members  of  the 
March  (Cambridgeshire)  Ftonera'  Clnb  to  the  Central 
Club  on  the  present  depressed  state  of  agricolture— 

"  That  it  ii  the  opinion  of  this  Glub,  that  the  diief  move- 
ment that  can  now  be  made  with  any  hope  of  serving  the 
fsrming  community  ii  to  press  upon  the  serious  attention  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  at  large  the  immediate  necessity  of 
repesling  those  taxes  particularly  pressing  upon  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil :  such  u  the  Malt  and  Hop  Tax,  and  the  revision 
of  the  local  charges  unjustly  bearing  upon  the  fkrming  inte- 
rest." 

It  waa  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Pain,  of  Felmerduun, 
Bedford,  had  consented  to  act  aa  Vice«Chairman  of  the 
Discoasion  Meetings  for  the  present  year. 


Hie  late  secretsry  of  the  Harleston  Emners*  Club,  Mr.  R. 
B.  Hsrvey,  before  his  death,  entertained  the  purpose  of  re- 
printing, with  the  ssnction  of  the  Club,  the  entire  series  of  the 
reports  of  the  discussions  of  the  Club ;  believing  that  theprao- 
tioU  hints  on  slmost  sll  fiunning  matters  contained  in  them, 
and  the  fkct  that  it  was  the  teeond  Club  established  in  Eng- 
Isnd,  vould  mske  such  a  work  one  of  considerable  interest, 
now  that  the  numerous  and  varied  advantages  resulting  firom 
fiurmers'  dubs  are  so  generally  admitted  in  the  agricultural 
worid.    Hie  acoampUshnient  of 'tins  pQi^ose,  whidi  was  pre- 


vented by  hii  too  early  removal,  was  taken  mp  by  the  Chb 
itself,  at  its  last  snnual  meeting,  as  a  suitable  fa^^n^^iiij  ^ 
respect  for  the  memory  of  one  who  was,  from  the  psrt  be  bad 
always  taken  in  its  aflhirs,  so  intimatdy  identified  with  it 
The  committee  appointed  to  cany  this  resolntioa  into  effect, 
have  determined  to  spare  no  efforts  to  mske  this  work  uiedil 
to  all  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  agriculture ;  and  tbc 
price  of  the  volume  (2a.  6d),  which  will  contain  about  200 
pages,  snd  will  give  the  experience  of  the  district  upon  nume- 
rous  practical  questions  during  a  period  of  neariy  ten  yeui-^ 
is  purposdy  fixed  as  low  as  possibk;,  to  secure  sn  exteniiTe 
sale.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  tins  useful  work  ihoBld 
address  Mr.  F.  Dix,  the  secretary,  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  GIBBS,  ESQ. 

Was  bom  at  AmpthUl,  Bedfordahire^  on  the  8th  of  Aug, 
1771.  Alter  having  reedved  his  education  at  the  Aipkey 
Sdiool,  he  proceeded  to  Kew  for  the  purpose  of  stadyiof 
botsny  snd  sgriculture  as  a  pupil  of  the  late  oelebrated  Wil- 
liam Aiton;  and  he  eventually  became  one  of  the  first  Eagliih 
botaniitsof  histime.  He  founded  the  firm  of  Hiodss  Gibbi 
snd  Co^  of  Half-moon-stnet,  the  aeed-merchants,  snd  barisg 
tsken  sn  active  part  in  eaqjunction  with  the  late  LordSoDcr- 
ville.  Sir  John  SHndair,  and  others,  in  the  prooeedings  of  the 
kte  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  year  1799,  he  leedvsd  the 
appointment  of  saedsmsn  thereto.  For  many  yesrabem 
engaged,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  in  experiments  oo  the 
vdue  of  different  agrieoltund  plants  ;  and  hia  attention  wsi 
especially  directed  to  experiments  on  the  cultivatBOB,  pro- 
perties, and  habita  of  the  grasses ;  and  from  him  wssobt^sad 
many  of  the  results  contsioed  in  the  woAs  subsequently 
written  on  that  snlgeet.  He  wu  one  of  the  foondeisof  the 
Horticoltural  Society  of  Loudon,  and  also  of  the  Smithfidd 
Cattle  Club.  At  the  anniversary  dinner,  at  Christmu  leit, 
when  his  health  was  drunk  as  usual  as  the  fkther  of  the  Clnh^ 
itwasstated  that  he  was  the  only  original  member  living,  aad 
that  he  had  been  a  member  up^i^ards  of  60  yean. 

In  1799  he  married  Sarah  Prosser,  the  yoaBgest  dsugbter 
of  the  late  Iboswihan  Brandreth,  Esq.,  of  Hanghton  Horm; 
Bedfordshire,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  tiiat  eonsty. 
She  survives  him,  and  by  her  he  haa  had  a  nnmenNis  fiuuly. 
Hii  ddest  son  wss  the  late  Thomas  Brandreth  Gibbi^  one  of 
thefoundenaad  the  first  honorary  secretary  of  theMedifio- 
Botanicd  Sodety  of  London,  to  whose  memory  there  is,  is  the 
diancd  of  AmpthUl  diurch,  a  monument  erected  by  that  m- 
dety,  in  testimony  of  his  vslnable  exertions  on  ita  bdialL 

His  four  surviving  diildren  are  Humphrey  Brandreth,  the 
present  high  sh^ariff  of  Bedfordshire!,  who  some  time  back  took 
tiie  maternal  surname  of  Brandreth  in  place  of  ^Gibbs;  Bo- 
bert  Gibbs,  of  Compton,  Surrey ;  Bebeeea,  the  wife  of  J.  B. 
Bergue,  Esq.;  and  Be^iamin  Thomas  Brandreth  Gibbs,  knovs 
to  most  of  our  readen  as  the  honorsiy  secretary  of  the  Sasith- 
fidd  Chib,  and  diraotor  of  the  Cattle  shows  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural  Sodety  of  England,  and,  sinee  the  lethement  of  Hr. 
Gibbs,  sen.,  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  aeed  merchants  to  thit 
society. 

Tlius  Ibr  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  did  Mr.  Oibhi 
stand  prominent  in  the  agricultoral  world,  pooaessing  tsketi 
of  a  superior  order,  combined  with  a  wonderftilly  reteative 
memory;  and,  though  he  has  no*  mixed  in  pnbUe  of  late,  thaie 
must  be  many  of  our  readen  who  remember  him  wlienhe  did, 
and  who  will  bear  us  out  in  saying,  that  no  man  in  his  tine 
haa  done  more  to  promote  the  agiienltore  of  Hie  ooqntiy  thaa 
the  late  naeh  respeeted  Ihomas  Gfbbs. 
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SCOTCH  FARMING. 

A  ooneipoiidait  of  yonn  htm  itatod  thtt  the  high  rents 
ptid  in  Sootland  woo  diidly  attribntaUe  to  the  tentnts  not 
being  bnrthcned  there  with  hctTy  poor  ntei»  is  they  are  in 
this  coimtry.    lliere  is  no  donbt  a  oonsidenble  diflinenoe  be- 
twixt the  two  in  this  respect,  but  not  so  great  as  to  account 
for  the  differeoee  of  rent.    Tie  rent  of  the  East  Bsm  Fsrm, 
near  Donbar,  is  £2,250,  for  489   acres  statute,  or  about 
£4  12s.  6d.  an  acre.    On  inspecting  it,  I  remarked  that  the 
high  rent  ought  be  owing  to  the  tenant  hanng  no  poor  rate. 
"  No  poor  rate  I*  Mr.  Murray  replied, "  I  pay  £40  a-year,  and 
my  landlord  £60."    This  £40  on  489  acres  would  be  about 
Is.  8d.  the  acre.    In  this  locality,  whidi,  Inm  being  a  manu- 
ftcCnring  onei,  has  its  rates  enormously  high,  the  whole  taxes 
amount  to  about  6s.  8d.  the  acre.    This  would  make  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two  5s.  the  acre.    Land  may  be  said  to  let 
on  an  aTcrage  here  at  about  30s.  the  acre,  the  rate  therefore 
cannot  aoeonnt  for  the  difference  of  rent ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it 
must  be  owing  to  better  land  or  better  management.    Hie 
rise  and  piogiess  of  Scotdi  fomnng  is  curious  and  interesting, 
as  showing  what  may  be  accomplished  in  no  yery  long  space  of 
time  by  weU-directed  endeaTOurs.    In  my  "New  Husbandry" 
(page  22),  a  deacription  is  given  approaching  to  the  ludicrous, 
drawn  by  Loid  Kaimes,  in  his  "  Gentleman  Fanner,"  of  what 
the  Scotch  fozming  consirted  in  1768.    He  says,  "  Onr  oxen 
are  scarcely  able  to  support  their  own  weight,  ten  going  in  a 
plough,  led  on  by  two  horses ;  the  ridges  enoimoos  masses  of 
accomnlated  earth ;  OTcr  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  a  oon- 
tunal  strogig^  gouv  on  for  superiority  between  com  and 
weeds."     WeU  might  Sir  John  Sinclair  exclaim,  in  1812, 
What  a  contrast  to  the  preaent  stote  of  Scotch  husbandry ! 
and  it  is  singnlsr  that,  with  hardly  any  exception,  these  im- 
pccfoetions  haTcbeen  removed.    In  the  same  book  may  be  seen 
the  dilEereat  causes  enumerated  which  have  effected  this  great 
change.    The  principal  of  these  are,  the  establishment  of  paro- 
diial  schools ;  finmers  accustomed  to  travel ;  landlords  either 
improved  their  estates  themselves,  or  encouraged  their  tenante 
in  exertion;    leases  granted;    economy    and    simplicity  of 
management;  good-sised forms;  rente progresriTdy increased, 
&C.    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  oonrider- 
able  drawback  to  the  return  of  rent  from  the  large  outlay  that 
ia  going  on  in  farm  buUdings.    Each  form  has  ite  steam  en- 
gine with  ite  tall  chimneys ;  and  at  East  Bams,  new  buildings, 
vith  lemaikably  neat  cottages,  had  been  lately  erected,  at  the 
cost  of  many  thousand  pounds.    Indeed,  Mr.  Grqr,  of  Dilston, 
mcntionfl,  in  his  report  of  Northumberland  forming,  that 
£10,000  had  been  expended  on  two  of  the  farm  buildings  be- 
loni^g  to  Earl  Grey ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of 
rent  had  been  progresriTC ;  seven  farms,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  produced  a  rental  of  £5,560,  but  foiling 
oat  of  lease,  were  relet  for  £12,057.    In  like  manner  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh's  rente  hare  been  said  to  have  increased  83  per 
cent.;  and  in  the  "New  Husbandry"  a  case  is  mentioned 
(p.  31)  where  a  landowner  near  Howick,  on  renewing  a  lease 
with  an  old  tenant,  obtained  an  advance  of  £100  a-year;  and 
after  the  agreement  was  concluded  intjuired  whether  the  oo- 
cupier  had  not  made  a  good  sum  during  his  late  term,  to  which 
tbe  reply  was— £8,000 1    Bo  any  of  the  farmers  of  the  old 
acbool  make  £8,000  on  their  fsrms?    Do  they  not  rather  con- 
tent themselves  with  not  being  losers,  and  are  satisfied  if  they 
can  exist  and  pay  their  rent  at  a  proper  day?    There  has  now 
been  a  fiill  statement  given  of  the  merite  of  Scotch  forming, 
and  of  the  grounds  upon  whidi  it  reste ;  and  if  these  state- 
mente  were  founded  on  a  mere  ririonary  chimera,  they  might 
be  doing  all  the  mischief  your  correspondent  seems  to  ascribe 
to  them ;  but  when  foete,  stubborn  focU,  are  produced,  when 


these  are  supported  by  unquestionable  authorities,  lo  for  from 
doing  mischirf,  they  may  lead  to  incalculable  good.  They  may 
tend  to  dispel  the  miste  of  prqudioe  from  ^yes  too  long 
darkened  with  them;  they  may  hold  up  for  imitation  a  model 
of  improved  practice;  §bA  by  the  rewarda  attending  good 
forming,  they  may  encourage  laudable  exertions.  A  man 
seated  on  the  false  eminence  of  self-satisfoction,  and  viewing 
with  complacency  the  struggle  going  on,  as  described  by  Lord 
Kaimes,  may  please  himself,  but  can  never  please  others. — 
Law.  Bawstobnb,  Penwortham,  Preston.  —  Gardeners' 
Chronide. 

THE  DUCHESS  TRIBE  OF  SHORT-HORN. 

The  following  letter  was  recdyed  by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of 
T^,  from  Mr.  Bates,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  dated  August 
9th,  1847 : — ^I  forward  yon  a  paper  with  an  account  of  the 
Yorkshire  County  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  just  held.  I 
sent  fiTe  animals,  ris.,  2nd  Oxford  and  her  last  five  cslves,  to 
show  the  uniformity  of  the  fomily;  all  obtahied  premiums 
(two  first,  and  three  seeond  preminms).  Mr.  T.  Bdl  showed 
a  calf,  a  grandson  of  your  Hflpa,  got  by  my  2nd  Duke  of  Ox- 
ford, whidi  won  the  ibst  premium  for  bull  calvea.  l%e  bull 
calf,  shown  by  Mr.  Maw,  which  won  the  2nd  premium,  was 
also  got  by  a  bull  of  my  brseding.  Mr.  Maw  also  exhibited 
the  second  best  bull  under  three  years  old,  got  by  my  Duke  of 
Northumbcrlsnd,  snd  bred  by  Mr.  Robert  Bdl.  Mr.  Bfaw 
also  showed  RedDuke(Qf  my  stock),  and  which  would  hare 
beaten  Mr.  Parkinson's  bull  Capt  Shaftoe,  had  he  been  in  con- 
dition, being  much  superior  to  Shaftoe.  Shafloe  wu  very  fot, 
but  his  quality  was  bad,  and  though  a  year  older  than  my  2nd 
Duke  of  Oxford,  was  at  least  one-fourth  less  in  weight,  with 
all  his  high  foe^ng.  My  2nd  Oxford  is  from  the  same  cow  as 
the  dam  of  your  Wellington,  and  got  by  the  same  buH 
Nearly  all  the  prise  cattle  of  the  Royal  Agricultnrd  Sodety's 
show  (to  whidi  I  sent  nothing)  this  year,  were  at  the  Yorkahire 
show.  Mr.  Psrkinson  vras  sadly  disappointed  in  not  gettiiig 
the  first  premium  on  Shaftoe ;  but  there  were  many  better 
bulls  in  the  yard.  This  bull,  Shaftoe,  was  shown  in  1846,  at 
the  Highland  Sodety'a  meeting  at  Dumfries^  and  was  bealai 
by  Mr.  Harvey's  Walton  (of  my  breed),  who  got  the  first  pre- 
mium, and  a  son  of  my  2nd  Duke  of  Northumberland  won 
the  second.  At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety's  show  tins 
year,  Walton  was  shown  and  beaten  by  Shaftoe,  who  won  the 
first  premium  there.  The  Judges  did  not  condescend  to  look 
at  or  handle  him ;  they  were  totally  unfit  for  their  office^  never 
having  owned  or  bred  a  short-horn.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that  Walton,  now  shown  for  the 
third  time  at  ite  meetinge,  has  had  the  worst  bulls  each  year 
placed  before  hiuL  Shaftoe  was  diown  in  1844,  at  Bi^^«mffnd, 
where  myClevdand  Lad  2nd  vron  the  1st  premium,  and 
Shaftoe  the  2nd,  beating  Mr.  Hopper's  bull,  BeDeville.  Thus 
my  2nd  Oxford  beating  Shaftoe  this  year  was  equally  dedrive 
as  against  BeDeviUe.  Belleville  yery  impropcriy  recdved,  in 
1846,  the  highest  prise  at  each  of  the  four  greatest  shows  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Irdand.  My  three  short-horns,  that 
were  placed  second  to  others,  vrere  as  superior  to  those  plsced 
before  them,  as  the  two  that  were  placed  first,  in  their  classes, 
and  this  was  admitted  by  all  who  saw  them.  Fat  and  sise 
are  too  much  looked  at  in  deddons  in  England,  as  they  please 
theeye.  I  give  you  this  detail,  and  send  yon  five  newspapers 
with  accounte  of  the  Yorkshire  show,  that  you  may  show  them 
at  your*great  state  show  at  Saratoga,  and  may  send  them  to 
your  newspi^ers  and  to  Canada.  1  think  you  may  sUte  the 
near  relationship  of  yours  to  theae  of  mine.  I  do  not  doubt 
yon  will  be  suooeasfnl  with  Hilpa  at  Saratoga,— American 
Agriculturist. 


^ 
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AGRICULTURE  IN   THE   WEST  AND   NORTH   OF   IRELAND. 


Mr*  John  Lamb,  Che  inteUigent  and  impartial  Quaker, 
wfaoM  "  Notes  on  the  State  oJP  the  Conntry"  are  being 
published  in  the  Northern  Whiff,  has  made  another 
tour  of  the  western  and  north-western  connties,  and  the 
following  is  an  abridged  report  of  hia  observations  upon 
thp  present  jsgndition  pf  the  countiea  of  MajOv  Sligo, 
and  Donegal  :— 

"  Afonqd  Westpoit  and  CasUeUi  there  vas  mora  appear- 
ance of  sivFation  thgn  in  any  other  dUtricty  I  bad  lately 
yisitcd.  T}ie  poorhpuset  at  both  towns  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing; thesgsntf  of  several  benevokpt  com;nittees  have  here 
expended  largelyi  yet  all  that  hM  been  done  f^vu^  not  equal 
to  meet  the  general  destitution,  The  Marquis  of  SUgo  is 
exerting  bimae)f  as  fir  as  he  can  vith  his  reduced  means ; 
sod  the  Marchioness  is  doing  all  a  young  and  Ijenevolcnt  besrt 
can  suggest.  Out  of  her  own  sa?iogs  she  expended  £60  in 
releasing  warm  clothing  and  blankets  out  of  pawn  duiiug  the 
indeuent  weather  for  the  poor,  and  superintended  the  proper 
distribution  herself.  His  Loidtbip,  instead  of  hunting,  takes 
exercise  in  thinnmg  his  plantations,  cutting  down  tjpe«>>  And 
saving  them  up  into  firewood  for  the  poor.  If  he  continues 
to  live  within  his  income  there  is  no  danger  of  himr  ns  he  is 
not  embarrsssed,  and  his  brosd  lands  will  yet  be  vahiahle. 
The  son  and  heir  of  the  man  who  aoted  so  nobly  as  his  father 
did,  while  Goyernor  of  Jimaieay  will  alwiya  have  the  best 
wii^ies  of  every  true  friend  of  freedom. 

"  lord  Loen  appears  to  he  doing  moie  in  the  way  of  re- 
eiswation  and  diiining  than  any  other  penon  in  the  eountry  j 
and,  ef  conse,  in  so  doing,  gives  a  very  eouidemble  amount 
of  employment  {  but  he  does  everything  in  soeh  an  extremely 
nngraBioua  Tnwinar,  that  he  dees  notgst  suflkaept  exaditfor 
the  amount  ef  goodhe  does.  Vo  one  seema  to  have  a  kind 
wosdferhim. 

*'  At  BaUina  I  found  there  wdre  several  Seolcih  agriculturists 
Of er,  looking  aftsr  farms.  One  gentieman  repreaented  a  small 
Joint-stock  company  lately  estabUshed  at  Edinburgh,  got  up 
through  the  exatkms  of  a  benevolent  lady  of  sjorit  and  means, 
who  hss  invested  several  hundred  pounds  in  the  undertaking. 
Ibc  object  is,  to  take  Hums  in  the  west,  snd  cultivate  them  on 
ihe  most  improved  principles,  by  Bootdi  stewards.  The  Bap- 
list  Society  of  London  have  taken  aome  land  to  found  a 
model  fhrm,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  very  usefhl,  if  well  eon> 
dueted. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  is  contfaiuing,  with  Increased  vigour,  the 
improvements  on  his  property  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  and, 
consequently,  is  giving  employment  to  his  tenantry.  They 
have  made  considerable  progress  since  I  last  notieed  their  ope- 
rations. Some  of  the  large  fields  are  made  worth  double  what 
they  were.  The  quantity  of  stones  dug  up  and  gathered  out 
of  one  field  is  beyond  conception.  When  the  operations  now 
in  progress  are  completed  it  will  qmke  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  sppearance  of  the  property,  and  in  the  value  pf  it ;  but  all 
the  landlords  in  the  west  and  the  north  al>0  are  cast  into  the 
shsde  by  the  exertions  of  John  Hamilton,  of  St.  Eman's,  near 
Doneg4.  Every  jonmqr,  for  the  last  two  or  tbree  years,  I 
have  marked,  with  intense  interest  and  increasing  pleasure,  the 
progress  he  is  mskiug.  He  has  now  fblly  600  acres  in  his 
own  hsndi,  nearly  all  thorough-dramed,  levelled,  and  tfenbhed 


18  to  ZQ  inches  deep,  laid  out  in  large  beaotifiil  fields  hke  a 
lawn.  Upwards  of  iOO  acres  wiUf  this  year,  be  under  actire 
cultivation,  and  that  all  by  spade  labour.  He  is  getting  it 
dug  0  to  14^  inches  deep  for  68. 8d.  the  statute  acre.  The  men 
work  in  gangs  of  six  each*  They  take  care  to  match  them' 
selves,  as  some  ntp  much  more  expert  then  others.  At  present 
he  gives  employment  to  600  men.  Sometimes  he  has  as  msny 
ss  1,000.  Nearly,  if  not  all  his  labour,  is  done  by  tsak-work— » 
even  the  reaping.  He  encourages  digjpng<>matcbes  by  offering 
premiums  to  the  best  and  quickest  gangs  of  six ;  and  by  this 
means  his  men  have  become  so  expert,  that  at  even  the  low 
rate  of  fis.  84-  the  acre  they  can  earn  from  lOd.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
day.  How  noble  bis  conduct  appears  to  he,  compared  to  that 
of  many  of  the  oarrow«minded  country  aqniis^  who  have  de> 
dared  to  me  that  they  would  not  improve  one  inch  of  their 
land«»  became^  in  ao  doing,  tbny  would  benefit  the  neigh- 
bouring property  as  well  as  their  own,  by  keeping  the  rates 
down! 

^  John  Hamilton  is  now  drahiing  a  le^ge  astenl  of  the  land 
held  by  his  tenants ;  but  I  cannot  stale  on  what  terms.  If 
all  the  laudlenfe  of  Ivsland  wooM  follow  his  example^  «e 
should  have  but  trifling  poor«rates,  no  ablebodied  labeoreifl 
wanting  employment,  and  eould  apare  food  that  wonkl  aopport 
one-fourth  ef  the  people  of  England,  and  laave  plenty  for  all 
our  own  people." 

As  an  inatnnen  of  the  difiiwdtiea  and  obstraelioM 
whioh  atrangera  bent  upon  ameliomtuig  the  conditien 
of  the  Irish  people  must  be  prepared  to  eneountmr  in 
their  career  of  usefnlnesa,  Mr.  Lamb  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  With  the  last  number  of  my  notes  I  gave  some  extracts 
from  the  report  of  two  Bfancheater  merchants,  who  tnvdlcd 
over  neariy  three-fourths  of  our  isUmd  Isst  autumn,  to  see,  with 
their  own  eyes,  the  true  state  of  Ireland  snd  the  Irish.  When 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  at  Castle  Connell,  they  inquired  if 
there  was  any  one  in  that  locality  reclaiming  waste  land  ? 
ntey  were  directed  to  James  M'Nabb,  of  Mona-lodge.  They 
called  on  him,  and  he  politely  showed  them  over  his  farm,  and 
explained  the  whole  process  of  reclamation,  lliey  aay : — '  We 
were  highly  interested  in  what  we  saw ;  and  are  convinced 
that  the  bogs  of  Irdand,  under  similar  circumstances  and 
mansgement,  may  be  redaimed.  The  farm  consists  of  272 
stattite  acrea.  Eight  years  sgo  he  set  to  work  upon  this  bog 
Isnd,  which,  as  Isnd  for  sgricuKure,  was  not  then  worth  6d. 
per  acre.  He  has  reclaimed  120  acres ;  16  are  under  plantation, 
and  the  remainder  (104)  under  crop.  The  produce  of  hii  po- 
tatoea,  wheat,  and  oats,  was  equal,  in  quantity  and  quality,  to 
that  of  the  best  Isnd  in  Ireland ;  and  his  guden  produces  as 
fine  vegetables  as  any  in  the  ishmd,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  condition  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  upon  the  farm 
waa  most  beautifoL  We  saw  a  field  of  dover,  iriiich  had  been 
three  times  mowed  this  year,  and  was  then  most  luxurianty 
where  there  waa  nothmg  but  deep  bog  five  years  sgo.  Hie 
snd  reclaimed  is  on  a  bog,  six  fleet  deep  ;  yet  the  surfoee  is 
sound,  dastic,  and  hsrd.  On  his  farm  of  104  acres,  which 
eight  years  ago  would  not  have  fed  a  goat,  he  now  hu  20 
milch  oowSf  14  bullocks,  26  cahes,  50  sheep,  9  horses,  snd  12 
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pigs.  He  feiidf  130  boai-losdi  pf  toaf  to  Lw^kk  vvm^Jf 
— each  load,  on  an  Vfet^gfi,  U  worth  XIO.  T^if  given  gnsat 
employmeoi  to  the  people,  beside*  reclaiming  the  land ;  the 
handling  of  the  turf  employs  old  Jf^en,  women,  and  cliildren. 
This  bog  was  let,  23  years  ago,  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  4 
fixed  rent ;  yet  the  present  proprietor  brought  an  action  to  re- 
cover possession,  and  it  was  tried  last  July,  at  Limerick.  The 
plea  set  np  was,  that  the  fkther  of  the  present  proprietor  had 


no  power  to  gnnt  anch  a  leaae,  and  that  the  land  was  poadied.  ing  the  action.'* 


The  idea  of  pQifibiiW  •  hiBg  WM  laufhid  |t»  flgd  iwated  out 
of  eovt  by  a  yerdjct  in  farowr  of  3Cr.  HQbraU).  T^  l«od]or4 
threatens  to  carry  the  cav  to  the  Qoiia^  of  I/>rda;  ft  is  pos- 
sible that  he  will  see  the  folly,  if  not  the  injustice,  of  such  % 
step.  The  jury  were  composed  of  landed  proprietors,  not 
farmers.  We  feel  confident  that,  should  he  follow  put  his 
threats,  and  the  case  become  known,  a  subscription  in  England 
would  most  readily  be  raised  to  assist  Mr.  M'Nabb  in  defend- 


LECTURE  ON   AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,   AT   SAXMUNDHAM,   SUFFOLK, 

»Y  #.  C    MV9BIV,  BBQ.,  F.«.S.,  F.(UB.,  MTO. 


On  Thunday  efmag,  Jan.  4,  a  gra^itoiia  lBol|ir9  w«9 
delivered  hj  t^  aboye  gentleinaiit  in  ^  Q^^  Harksit 
Hall,  of  SaziikBndbam,  Suffolk,  to  l^^o^  300  find  400  of 
the  fannerf  wd  ot|ier  re^ideii^  of  the  neighboarhood,  Uii 
fimoBr  coBsti^tipg  prohablyniofi-tsi^bsof  tlwaisBmbly. 
The  oocBsioB  WM  one  of  BousBal  iaterest,  aad  the  aUen- 
tioQ  of  the  Quetiof ,  bB?iag  bcea  sBpured  at  Ab  OBtvit, 
was  exhibited  throagboat,  TbB  Gh«ir  waa  tolFflU  by  W. 
Long,  £«q.,  of  Hejt§  Hall,  to  whom  the  BgricBltnriffM 
of  the  diatriet  gni  ipdBbted  fot  the  Breetioa  of  the 
haodaome  bnildiag  in  which  ao  meny  of  them  MitmblBd 
OB  the  Bvfniqg  ii^  que«tipa. 

Among  the  gentlemen  preeent  wtve  R*  K,  CobboU, 
S^q.,  Carlton  Eoo^ery;  —  Cobbold,  Esq.;  Cap^in 
Ploomfield;  J.  O,  Cooper,  6eq.,  BIyboro  Lodge  1 
Thomas  Oriap,  Esq.,  Gedgnve  Hall ;  S.  Cotttnghem, 
Esq.,  CoTehithe;  S.  CottiogbBmy  S«q.t  Raydon  s  B. 
Dewinga,  Esq. ;  B.  Qartet^,  Baq^  I^Biaton ;  H.  A. 
Cockaedge,  Esq. )  Tboe.  Uvjkm^f  Esq.  1  A«  Stanford, 
Eiq.  I  Johi^  Crabten,  Esq*  i  J.  R*  Cooper*  Esq.  1  H. 
Southwell,  Esq. ;  H.  a.  SeutbweU,  Eaq.  s  t-  Ting, 
Esq. ;  Messrs,  R.  Bond,  J.  BAd  H.  FUtt,  Keer,  He- 
W4rd,  S.  Howln^t,  T-  Aif^>  A*  BBfl  B*  Crisp,  T. 
pftppp,  jun.,  N.  GarrBt^,  £•  P^fd^di  S.  Wok,  ivam 
Cooper,  D.  BBrksr,  J.  £hwnr«odi  ^.  QirUng,  C. 
Churcbman,  the  Reverei^ds  Skinner,  BakoT;  White, 
Bang,  ftc,  &c. 

The  Cbaipman  having  intsqdu^  the  ketnr^r  as  b 
gentleman  who  wM  conqeetsd  with  the  egricnltoral  ^d 
scientiflp  spbpql  of  iCemiiogton,  {^oi^don, 

Mr.  l!fBfBT7  sppke  as  follpws  s  Mr.  Chairinan  fmd 
geptlemen,  I  feel  very  bigbly  gcatifipd  ^t  seeing  web  B 
nnmerpns  asisqibbigv  pf  gpf^tlemeB  interfii(ed  in  the  pror 
greas  of  ^ipnUnr^ ;  eud  1 4h4i  ^i  ^^^  ff^^^  antisfaor 
tion  this  eyening,  yi\  endp^VQUring,  m  igr  aa  I  pivably 
ci|n»  to  elucidate  the  pci^cp  of  sgnqilMire  with  r^erenop 
to  the  ^p]ic|iiqn  pf  phiimiBtry  to^  i||  ^vploppiieBl;,  I 
em  nPl  comp  dqwii  ^  fQ^  jni^%^u/t.Avp»}iv4  of  pbeipir 
pal  spparatuf  $  I  h^e  |ip^  hn>ngh^,hf(^.  B  prod^oqp 
number  of  p9rtquB  Hiwgs  pf  wbiflb  19^  Jftigi^  ^¥f 
wondered  what  was  their  npe-  X  con^e  tq  yoi^  jfcbii  pyeqf 
ing  with  the  It^ignage  of  pVuu  common  sepi^^  pn4  with 
the  opecetions  which  you  are  continui^ly  perfpriR|D||^  09 
your  farms  as  the  basis  of  my  arguments,  I  pludl  g^  ii  I 
cannot,  by  applying  to  them  the  rules  of  plain  opmmoa 


senie,  elooidete  the  suhject,  end  sepure  to  you  b  greater 
kn»w]edgiB  of  thes^ietiefl  of  ggrif^ture  tba4  yiw  alapsdy 
ppsicis  Before  doing  this,  boweter,  )  mupt  B9Bk« 
omi  or  two  obsB)ETatioBs,  And  gpntleoieii,  I  most,  in 
fB0t,qMrvil  with  you,  bpcavse  yoftenogate  to  ypuraelves 
alooe,  what  I  think  you  onght  not  to  eleim  Ibr  your* 
lelTBS  bIoob  1  the  titte  9t praeiipui  oi^ii.  ''We,  wPt 
we,*'  yon  say,  ^*  aie  thp  pracUeal  mtn,"  ps  if  there 
ware  no  other  pFBotioal  mpn  in  the  kingilMn  beaides 
yonnplyes,  end  as  if  ne  one  else  nnderstood  the  nature 
of  things.  Now,  I  mean  to  contend  that  (he  title 
**  pn^ticBl"  does  not  belong  to  the  Ihnnev  alone ;  and  I 
hwFB  oertBinly  somp  dpiibt  whetluMr  it  ovc^t  to  be  applied 
to  the  CtnuBT  at  all,  in  its  ftUl  aignitotioii,  I  will  take, 
for  example,  the  psie  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  who  is  a  eppital 
iiMrmer.  He  ffurms  bia  land  wiU ;  bp  ke^s  stock,  and 
grows  tnrnips,  and  does  everything  ia  the  beat  manner* 
Now,  Bs  a  poor  stndent  in  leienfie,  I  want  to  gain  lirom 
tbis  gentleman  some  uiefnlpiBetieal  information.  With 
this  object  in  fiew,  I  lay  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  **  Pray, 
what  hsTB  you  got  in  your  soil-rfwhat  are  iti  proparties  V* 
He  replies  that  it  is  a  sandy  soil,  a  loamy  loil,  or  a  day 
soil.  '*  Yes  {  but  what  have  yon  got  in  the  one  and 
what  in  the  other  V*  "  I  do'nt  know  1  I  have  not  gene 
so  Ihr  ai  that  yet.''  I  then  ask,  ''  What  haim  yon  got 
in  yonr  mannin?''  and  Mr.  Tomkins,  good,  cBsy, 
practical  man  as  he  is,  says,  **  I  cannot  tell  you." 
If  I  ask  him  what  his  orepa  take  ont  of  the 
land,  again  hp  declares  that  he  cannot  answer 
my  question  i  be  knpws  that  they  teke  away  somethiBg  t 
bo  knpws  that  if  ha  sowa  w^iaat,  barley,  or  anything 
else,  sometiiing  or  other  is  takon  away  by  thp  orop ;  but 
what  that  spmething  is  he  eannot  determine.  Lastly,  if  I 
ask  Mr«  Tomkins  what  is  in  the  air  and  what  in  the 
water,  he  ia  «tiU  obUgPd  toponlHf  tba|  ba  does  not  know. 
Nov,  gentlempBi  I  app^  to  ypu  whether  the  term  pracr 
tkial,  in  its  laigaat  sense,  wUl  apply  to  Mr.  Tomkina, 
while  ha  aptpally  knowa  nothing  whaterer  of  thoae 
things  on  which  the  socpew  pf  the  agnonUnrist  peou? 
Uarlj  dpppnds.  I  grant  ypn  that  M^  Tomkina  looks 
at  hia  props,  manures,  and  aoils,  in  the  whole,  and  that 
be  hai  gpt  some  ganeral  idaa  of  them  aa  a  whole ;  but 
(hen  he  npTpr  aeiioualy  considefa  what  thia  whole  is 
eompoied  oft  and  what  I  propose  to  do  ia  to  extend 
hia  knowledge  a  little  further  {  so  that,  instead  of  his  at« 
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tention  being  eonfined  tothoM  generalitiM  on  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  fixed,  he  ihoold  be  mtde  acquainted 
with  ererything  in  the  aoil,  in  the  cropi,  in  the  mannre, 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  water  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  as  practical  men,  to  say  whether  you 
consider  that  this  knowledge  would  not  be  worth  har- 
ing,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  erery  man,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power,  to  seek  to  attain  such 
knowledge.  WeU,  now,  having  thus  prefiu;ed  my  sub- 
ject, I  shall  at  once  commence  the  consideration  of  the 
manure  made  on  the  land ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  nature 
of  those  substances  which  are  offered  to  the  farmer  under 
the  name  of  artifical  manure.  And  let  me  here  observe 
that  I  shall  be  very  happy,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  to 
hear  any  remarks,  or  to  answer  any  questions  which 
may  occur  to  any  one  present,  having  reference  to  any- 
thing which  I  may  have  said ;  for  some  of  the  things 
whidi  I  intend  to  present  to  your  notice  may  be  so  new, 
and  so  contrary  to  ideas  previously  impressed  on  your 
minds,  that  you  may  doubt  the  truth  of  my  statements ; 
and  the  best  way  to  settle  any  question  of  that  kind  is  to 
argue  the  ^loint  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  (Hear,  hear). 
Let  us  begin  with  the  far-famed  farm-yard  dung, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  superior  to  all  other  things. 
It  is  that  which  grows  the  crops,  and  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  fisrmer,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  possible 
combination  of  substances.  Now,  what  is  Utis  furm- 
yard  dung  7  It  is  formed  by  acting  upon  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  some  way  or  other.  You  either  take  a  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  pass  it  through  the  stomachs  of 
animals,  where  it  is  acted  upon  and  the  reftise  passed  out, 
or  you  put  vegetable  mattei^-as  straw,  or  litterbin  the 
yards,  and  allow  the  ezerements  of  animals  to  be  mingled 
with  it,  and  a  slow  deoompoeiUon  to  take  place.  The 
whole  being  commingled  and  mixed  together  is  known 
by  the  name  of  farm-yard  dung.  Now,  a  very  litde 
consideration  will  show  that  the  whole  of  the  mate- 
rial which  is  found  by  you,  gentiemen,  to  be 
practically  so  useful  on  the  fivm  is  merely  de- 
rived ftom  vegetables;  so  that  you  are,  in  feet, 
q>plying  the  remains  and  refuse  of  vegetables  to  renovate 
the  land.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  fhrm-yard  dung : 
it  is  vqietablfl-matter,  which,  when  partially  deoomposed, 
is  re-applied  to  the  land,  where  it  forms  vegetables  over 
again;  so  that  yon  are  continually  working  as  it  were  in 
a  drcie.  Thus  the  same  particles  of  matter  imported  on 
the  farm  periiiq>s  in  the  shape  of  oil-oake,  first  re- 
appear in  the  shape  of  a  turnip,  again  as  barley,  now  as 
beet-root,  now  as  whea^— the  cyde  of  changes  continues 
until  the  identical  partides  are  exported  firom  the  land  as 
beef  or  mutton,  or  as  grain.  Now  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  offer  one  or  two  ideas  with  respect  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  farm-yard  dung ;  and  let  me  say  we 
can  never  have  our  ideas  too  near  the  truth  respecting 
the  origin  and  nature  of  that  which  is  so  constantiy 
under  our  notice.  Some  gentlemen  have  got  an  idoi 
that  animals  have  a  mysterious  power  of  what  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  imagine  that  it  really 
exists— a  mysterious  power,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  change  a  turnip,  or  a  quantity  of  oats  or  greens,  into 


a  su|)erior  manure  for  land ;  and  that  food  must  have 
passed  through  the  animal  before  it  can  be  really  useful 
on  the  land.  That  is  the  idea  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  ntnety.nine  farmers  out  of  a  hundred.  I  must  proceed 
this  evening  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  that  erroneous 
notion ;  I  must  inform  you  that  the  manure  obtained 
from  animals  is  always  dependant,  as  regards  its 
value,  on  the  food  which  the  animal  eats ;  and  that 
the  excrements  of  animals  are  always  less  valuable, 
and  less  powerful  in  manuring  principles,  than  is 
the  food  consumed  by  those  animals  whilst  producing 
the  manure;  that  green  food,  ploughed  into  the 
land,  will  give  more  manure  to  the  land  than  the 
same  food  eaten  by  animals.  Not  that  I  would  recom- 
mend you,  as  a  rule,  to  plough  in  your  vegetables ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  remember  that  your  sheep  can  deposit 
nothing  on  the  land  but  what  they  have  first  received 
from  the  food ;  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
amount  deposited  will  be  less  than  that  received.  Now 
let  us  look  a  little  at  this  point.  Yon  know  that  in  one 
of  our  ordinary  fire-places,  when  coals  are  put  in  the 
grate  and  a  light  is  applied  to  them,  an  action  takes  place 
which  makes  the  air  above  differ  firom  that  below  the 
fire:  without  any  mention  of  the  name  of  a  single 
chemical  element,  you  have  only  to  apply  your  pbdn 
common-sense  in  order  to  be  aware  tiiat  an  action  takes 
place  between  the  air  and  the  coals,  producing  heat,  and 
that  the  air  above  the  coals  (in  the  chimney)  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  air  below  the  coals,  which  enters  at  the 
grate.  Now  you  give  an  animal  a  certsin  amount  of 
food  i  that  food  is  taken  into  the  system :  the  constant 
action  of  the  lungs,  which  inspire  and  expire  the  air,  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  system'a large  amount  of 
air.  This  air  acts  upon  the  food  whichis  taken  into  the 
system.  By  the  combustion  or  burning  of  a  certain 
amount  of  that  food  animal  heat  is  produced,  whidi 
keeps  up  the  temperature  of  the  animals,  so  that  they 
get  a  higher  temperature  than  the  surronnding  at- 
mosphere. The  expired  air  contains  the  result  of  that  com- 
bustion ,  and  resembles  in  composition  the  air  of  the  chim- 
ney :  anotiier  portion  of  fbod  notused  for  produdqg  animal 
heat  is  laid  upon  the  bones,' forming  musde,  or  fiit;  and 
what  the  bullock  itself  has  no  use  for,  is  cast  out  of  the 
system.  Now,  you  observe  at  once  that  the  animal,  by 
acting  in  this  way  on  the  food,  actually  deprives  it  of 
certain  constituents,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  less 
in  amount ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  only  real  action  is  one 
whidi  takes  away  certain  portions  of  the  fbod  and 
renders  the  others  more  quickly  soluble.  All  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  food  are  passed  out  in  the  urine, 
and  all  the  faisolnble  parts  hi  the  excrements.  There  is 
a  regular  process  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
stomach,  the  effect  of  which  is  what  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed. Now,  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  Ae 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  You  lay  down  a 
large  quantity  of  straw,  and  you  let  the  water  fall  upon 
it,  as  well  as  the  excrements  of  animals.  You  all  knoir 
what  takes  place.  The  heap  gradually  heats,  and  this 
gradual  heating  is  notiung  more  than  the  eifoct  of  tiie 
gradual  action  of  the  air  upon  it.  Certain  portions  of 
the  vegetable  matter  thus  acted  upon  by  the  air  are  oott-> 
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gQHied  and  teken  awaj,  and  the  bulk  becomes  less ;  so 
that,   efen   in    the   process  of   acting  on   vegetable 
matter,  yon  lose  a  portion,  and  it  goes  off  into  the  air, 
jnst  in  the  same  way  as  the  solid  parts  of  coals  pass  into 
tiie  air  by  means  of  the  chimney.    Yon  all  know  that 
the  solid  parts  of  coal  disappear  and  leaTe  nothing  but 
ash  behind.  The  two  cases  are,  in  fact,  identical.    I  may 
refer  yon  to  the  case  of  a  hay  rick  pnt  np  in  too  damp 
a  state.     In  that  instance,  an  immediate  action  takes 
place  from  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  moist  hay,  and 
that  action  conttnnea  increasing,  untQ,  at  last,  the  whole 
bunts  into  a  flame.    Now,  gentlemen,  in  either  case,  in 
the  making  of  mannre  there  is  a  diminution  and  a  loss. 
You  mnst  hsTe  seen  the  reek  going  off  firom  the  dung- 
heap,  and   there   are   other    substances   which    also 
disappear    in    the    air   which   you   cannot   see.      If 
what    I    haTO   stated   be   true,    you   will   draw   the 
conclusion   for  yoursdTcs,  that   vegetables  ploughed 
at  once  into  the  land,  furnish  a  greater  amount  of  tlie 
substances  adapted  for  the  TCgetation  of  planta  than  they 
would  supply  if  passed  through  the  stomadis  of  ani- 
mals—that is  to  say,  to  give  a  plain,  practical  illustra- 
tion of  my  meaning,  if  yon  chop  up  an  acre  of  turnips, 
making  them  suflicientty  small  for  decomposition,  and 
plough  that  acre  of  turnips  into  the  land,  you  will  have 
more  mannre  in  the  soil  than  if  you  fed  a  flock  of  sheep 
upon  it,  without  the  addition  of  oilcake  or  any  other  ex- 
traneous mannre.    Again,  take  other  green  crops,  such 
as  rape,  and  plough  them  in,  and  you  will  have  a  laiger- 
amount  of  substances  calculated  to  bring  forth  the  next 
crop  than  if  you  passed  that  acre  of  rape  through  the 
bodies  of  animals.    You  may  call  this  theory,  gentle- 
men ;  but  it  is  absolute  fact :  there  is  no  theory  about 
it.     It  has  been  tested  by  practical  men,  and  I  will  give 
you  one  or  two  instances.    A  gentleman  heard  me  make 
this  statement  when  I  was  lecturing  at  Maidenhead — 
and  let  me  remark  that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  my 
aadience  on  that  occasion  were  not  quite  so  decorous  as 
yon  gentlemen  have  shown   yourselves   this  evening; 
for  I  heard  some  of  them  call  what  I  said  "  gammon" 
(langhter).  Now,  notwithstanding  its  being  <*  gammon," 
a  certain  gentleman  determined  to  try  whether  or  not 
the  case  was  as  I  had  represented.    A  gentleman  named 
Mr.  W.  Trumper,  of  Domey,  near  Windsor,  having  20 
•srea  of  rape,  ploughed  in  one  or  two  acres  in  different 
pnrts  of  the  field.    The  rest  was  fed  off  by  sheep.  These 
aheep  were  luxuriating  every  day  on  a  beautiful  mea- 
dow adjoining,  and  were  folded  at  night  on  the  rape.    I 
was  invited  last  Midsummer  but  one  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  experiment ;  and  about  a  dozen  practical  men  were 
invited  to  meet  me  upon  the  occasion.  The  land  was  gone 
OTor,  and  I  could  point  out  every  place  where  the  rape  had 
been  ploughed  in.    The  wheat  stood  eight  or  ten  inches 
higher  than  the  rest;  and  in  the  judgment  of  these 
practical  men  there  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
difference  between  the  places  where  the  vegetables  had 
been  ploughed  in  and  the  places  where  the  sheep  had 
been  fed  off.    More  than  that,  I  happened  to  meet  Mr. 
Tmmper  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Reading  Farmers' 
Clab,  when  he  told  me  the  turnip  crop  succeeding  was 
much  better,  and  he  fully  expected  to  see  it  in  the  bar- 


ley. Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ploughing  in  of 
turnips  will  have  a  similar  good  effect,  and  perhaps  many 
of  you  gentlemen  have  in  your  recollection  certain  in- 
stances in  which,  owing  to  the  severe  frost  rotting 
the  turnips,  it  was  necessary  to  plough  them  into 
the  land ;  and  when,  contrary  perhaps  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  farmers  a  capital  crop  of  barley  was  the 
result.  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  forsake  the 
fbeding  of  sheep :  I  am  now  merely  dealing  with  the 
fticts  of  this  esse.  It  is  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  whether  it  is  best  to  feed  the  turnips  off  or  to 
plough  them  in,  and  therefore  a  case  for  the  exerciae  of 
your  individual  judgments.  In  the  instance  of  which  I 
was  speaking  at  Middenhead  it  was  found  more  favour- 
able to  plough  in  than  to  feed  off,  as  that  year  the 
crops  were  excessive  and  the  sheep  high  in  price.  A 
gentleman  there  was  actually  offering  to  give  £2 
an  acre  to  any  person  who  would  send  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  farm  to  fioed  off  the  turnips.  I  at  once  said 
it  would  be  better  to  spend  15s.  per  acre  for  ploughing 
in  and  25s.  in  guano,  as  the  crop  of  bsrley  would  as- 
suredly be  better.  Now,  gentlemen,  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  observations  which 
may  occur  to  practical  men  on  this  point,  and  to  answer 
any  objections  whfeh  may  be  urged ;  and  it  must  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  that  I  leave  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present  the  mechanical  action  of  sheep  in  treading  the 
land,  so  necessary  on  some  soils,  and  speak  merely  of 
the  absolute  amount  of  manure.  To  pursue  the  subject 
of  this  manure  a  little  further,  you  see  at  once  that  the 
manure  will  vary  as  the  food  varies.  If  you  use  straw, 
or  oilcake,  or  turnips,  the  quality  of  the  manure  will 
vary  accordingly,  as  the  composition  of  these  substances 
varies ;  and  it  will  vary  because  the  animal  takes  away 
only  a  certain  proportion  from  each  of  these,  and  casts 
out  the  remainder  as  excrements.  But  the  manure  will 
vary,  not  only  as  the  food  varies,  but  according  to  the 
age  of  the  stock.  It  is  plain  and  palpable  that  the 
beasts  which  are  already  pretty  nearly  fattened  will  take 
far  less  out  of  the  food  eaten  than  lean,  young,  and 
growing  stock ;  because  the  young  stock,  having  to  form 
their  bonea  and  flesh  every  day,  rob  the  food  which  they 
feed  upon  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  valuable  and  nu- 
tritious matter  than  such  as  have  nearly  attained  the 
fktted  stats.  Not  only  does  the  quality  of  manure  vary 
acoording  to  the  food  and  the  age,  but  the  dung  of 
milch  cows  is  inferior  to  the  dung  of  bullocks  fed  on  the 
same  amount  of  food.  It  is  plain  that  if  a  cow  is  giving 
milk  to  young  animals,  the  manure  is  robbed  of  some 
of  its  most  valuable  properties.  If  a  chemist  analyzes 
milk,  he  finds  it  to  contain  some  of  the  most  important 
ingredients  of  manure ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  these 
ingredients  are  lost  to  the  excrements.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  value  of  manure  will  vary  according  to  the  kind 
of  food,  age  of  the  stock,  the  nature  of  the  stock,  whether 
the  stock  gives  milk  or  not,  and  whether  it  consists  of 
sheep  or  of  oxen.  The  seeds  of  plants  contain  the  laigest 
amount  of  nutritive  matter ;  for  as  the  purpose  of  the 
life  of  a  plant  is  to  repiodoce  its  kind,  we  find  that  every 
other  part  of  a  plant  is  exhansCed  to  produce  the  seed 
which  shall  give  birth  to  another  generation.    When^ 
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therefore,  Meda— as  barley,  oato,  or  oilcake^  are  given 
to  cattle,  the  an>ma1a  will  not  only  find  more  nutriment 
than  in  hay  or  straw,  but  the  manure  will  likewise  be 
much   better.       Now,    hafing   thus   spoken    of    the 
origin  of  manure,  and  having,  X  think,  clearly  proved 
to   you   that   it    is    all   produced   from    vegetables, 
and  that  animals  have  no  poffer  whatever  to  add  one 
aiogle  atom  to  the  vegetable  matter  received  into  their 
system,  and  thst  they  deposit  less  in  the  land  than  they 
reoeive  in  the  shape  of  (pod,  le^  me  next  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  mitbods  of  m«Aufiiaturiug  manure.    And» 
gentlemen,  you  often  mix  your  dung  in  a  manner  whid^ 
I  must  say  shows  a  great  want  of  j^meliM^  imMfMg^ 
I  hav«  seen  manure  plaeed  in  a  position  wbere  all  the 
waters  from  the  outbuildings  poured  dowa  upou  iti  end 
vashed  t^e  soluble  in«tter  away  into  a  neighboufiug 
pond,  there  to  poison  the  hones.    I  have  gone  amongst 
heaps  of  dung  which  were  steamiug  away  at  a  tearful 
rate,  and  my  nostrils  have  instantly  informed  mo  of  the 
eaoape  of  a  substanee  which  h^  a  very  high  price  in 
the  market,  yet  the  prfM)t»cal  man  appeared  to  be  quite 
unaware  that  he  was  losing  ope  of  the  most  valuaUe  in? 
gredients  of  manure,  namely,  ammonia ;  he  did  nut  afH 
pear  to  iotagine  that  he  had  any  means  whatOYer  of 
helping  himself.    Now  I  wish  to  point  out  how  pteasaat 
it  would  be  to  the  pocket  to  have  a  Utile  more  knowledge 
OB  this  subject:  it  it  the  pocket  after  all  which  suiuH 
moat.    You  may  teem  me  theoretical,  if  you  please  i  hut 
I  must  say  that  I  think  there  are  as  many  erudo  theonas 
among  the  So-called  practical  men  aa  ever  emanated 
from  the  brains  of  all  the  soientiftc  men  of  the  world 
combined.    Now  let  us  look  at  this  manure.    Whan 
the  ohemist  oomea  to  examine  it,  be  finds  that  there  ace 
certain  ingredienta  in  mannie,  whiob  are  naturally  Tola« 
tile,  OS  wbich  beoeme  volatile  in  the  prooeas  ol  fem^- 
tation,  and  go  off  into  thin  air,  if  not  prevented ;  thai 
there  are  other  aubatanoes  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or 
beoome  solable  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
which,  ilacted  t^n  by  water,  are  carried  away ;  and  that 
there  are  other  ingredients  which  are  neither  ve^  vola- 
tile noriary  SQluhle.  Now,  to  bring  chemistry  to  bear  no 
fbrther  than  this,  the  question  really  is,  how  to  stop  the 
volatile  subatanoee  from  going  into  the  air,  and  how  to 
peevent  the  sofaiUe  from  being  washed  away.    It  so 
happens  that  these  very  snbstanoea— ^the  volatile  and  the 
soluble—ave  those  whiok  it  oosto  most  money  in  Ao 
market  to  import  upon  the  ihrm,  whether  the  issmer 
obtains  them  in  the  form  of  gnano  or  in  any  other  form. 
Now  it  is  certeinly  very  eesy  to  arsest  one  of  these  wast- 
ing psocessee,  that  is  to  say  the  washing  of  the  manuse  > 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the  liquid  manure 
Ikom  being  washed  away ;  and  whatever  the  fanaer  may 
say  as  to  the  loss  being  triiing,  I  am  pvepaaed  to  prove 
that  on  some  lums  which  I  have  seen,  ol  Ave  or  six 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  the  loss  was  at  least  jf20(^ 
a  year.    Now  thitf,  I  say,  can  in  a  great  degree  be  pre- 
vented.    If  the  l&rmer,  or  his  landlord,  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  having  the  fEurm-yard  completely  covered 
over  like  a  railwaif  siaiiont  they  might  at  least,  by  shoots 
or  gutters,  prevent  the  rain  from  the  buildings  frJHng  on 
the  dung:  the  redundant  liquid  and  urine  from  the 


dnng-beap  and  cattle  should  be  opneeyed  hito  a 
voir,  aud  in  dry  weather  pumped  back  again  ever  tlie 
itraw,  which  will  tbus  move  quickly  suier  deoovpoti- 
tion.    You  are  all  aware  that  Tegetahle  matter  decon- 
poses  most  readily  in  contact  with  aniaml  matter.    Ia 
illustration  and  in  proof  of  thie,  I  need  only  vffer  la  tlw 
thatohed   bnildbigs   wbere  pigeons   are  kept     Yea 
always  find   tbat   that   p^on  of  the  thatch  when 
the  pigeons  deposit  theiv  exersmente  gives  way  int. 
While,  therefore,   you  are  to  pomp  the  uruM  hadi 
again,     so    as    to     allow     deoompontion    to   take 
place  more   quickly    than   it   etheiwiM  wouM   do, 
the  next  question   ia  how  to  prevent  the  esospe  of 
the  volatile  ssateriala.    Of  theee  voletUe  mattns  eas 
is  called  aasmo«ia  J  and  is  easily  arrested  by  mesas  of  gfp« 
sum ,  or,  what  is  better  still,  sniphusic  acid.    The  water  ia 
the  tank  ought  to  be  kepi  slightly  edd,  by  mesns  of  ml- 
phurie  acid,  which  will  totally  pieeent  the  essape  of 
ammonia.    If  no  tank  is  kept ;  ever  all  the  stmw,  eiexy 
day  and  every  night,  should  be  thrown  a  quantity  of 
gypsum,  and  the  same  substance  should  be  applied  niglU 
and  morning  to  the  cow-hoqsee  and  stables.    I  oobm 
now  to  the  difference  between  hmgdnng  and  short  dasf. 
This  ia  a  loug^diaputed  queelion,  and  the  prscticsl  ma 
have  afanott  got  to  eudgel  blows  about  it.    Now  itii 
quite  deaf  that  in  bringing  down  tang  dung  to  the  itats 
oi  what  is  oslled  spit-dong,  you  tose  to  a  great  extcaii 
a  oertaiu  number  of  substaacee  am  carried  into  the  aii, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  manuse  becomea  to  a  eeilni 
extent deoomp^Md, so  that  thefibreeof  thestraw,iBd 
other  vegetoble  sohsteneee,  are  deprived  of  their  poww 
of  ooheskw.    Now,  gentlemen,  t  am  a  great  enemy  to 
tha  excessive  fermentatton  of  manure.    I  believe  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  Isrmentod  to  anything  Hke  the  eitat 
that  it  is  done  in  sonae  places.    It  is  often  fenoflntoi 
tiU  one-half  is  lost  %  and  then  we  are  told  that  a  kwd  of 
that  will  do  better  then  a  load  of  kmg  drag.    Igmttkat 
Bi  soBse  caaea }  but  if  100  loads  of  long  dung  bepat 
disoot  upon  the  lend,  end  another  100  loads  of  ^  mim 
dung  be  allowed  first  to  dseompose  and  rot  untii  wtf 
50  tons  be  left,  I  ask,  wtti  the  50  tons  equal  the  IM 
tons)  WiUoneload  of  the  latter  beat  two  loads  of  tte 
iomer  (Hear,  beer)  ?    I  eenlend  it  vriH  not  do  so 
well.     If  yoo  take  50  pounda  in  one  ease,  end  10 
pounds  in  another,  you  wfll  find  hi  nine  caees  oat  of 
tesi  that  the  taqg  dun§  has  the  advantage;  becaaseiB 
saaking  the  spit-dung  yon  have  a  hffge  amount  of  veh- 
tile  matter  sent  off  to  benefit  not  your  land  in  pariicahr, 
but  the  whota  neighbourhood,  which  men  mre  not  nov 
phttanthropio  enough  to  do  on  a  kige  sceta  knowingly 
(Hear,  hear).    Well  then,  gentlemen,  vre  have  seen  that 
yon  may  aieeet  the  ▼oktiie  matters,  ee  the  ammonia,  by 
Implying  gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid.    I  hardly  like  to 
naase  these  ttdnge  among  praHieal  men,  lest  I  should  te 
oensured.    1  know  that  some  persons  have  sudi  sn  anti- 
pathy to  chemicel  namee  as  to  consider  them  as  sny- 
tUng  else  rather  Oan  tenna  applied  to  deeignato  certain 
Bubstanoea  in  nature.  But  1  will  venture  to  speak  of  one 
or  two  other  tUngs  by  name.    There  is  fJie  charcoal  or 
Tegetahle  matter  of  thie  manure,  which  goee  off  into  the 
atmoephere  by  the  action  o#  the  air,  in  the  same  way  •< 
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the  ooaU  diMppetr  Irom  a  ftro  pl«oe,  where  nothing  ia 
left  bat  the  aslMS  ;  tiie  ehereoal  hating  aasnmed  the  form 
of  gas  and  gone  into  the  air.  Now,  a  similar  action  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  manare ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, almost  every  particle  of  the  charcoal  will  pass  into 
the  air.    Then  there  is  hydrogen,  another  long  name  for 
one  of  the  coostitnents  of  water.    Another  substanoe  ia 
nitrogen.    These  are  also  found  in  farm-yard  dung,  and 
they  are  apt  to  hop  away  into^the  air  if  decomposition  be 
allowed  to  proceed  too  fu.     Therefore  I  reoommend 
you  not  to  allow  deeompoeitioa  to  go  beyond  a  oertain 
extent,  bnt  to  let  the  manure  rot  and  decompose  in  the 
lend.     I  will  now  take  another  point,  namely,  the  form- 
ing of  manure  heaps  when-  the  duog  aooumulates  ihster 
than  it  can  be  put  upon  the  land.  Hie  best  plan  in  such 
a  case  is  to  lay  a  bottom  of  mould  a  Ibot  in  thickness. 
Upon  this  the  manure  ought  to  be  carted,  each  cart  pss- 
sing  over  the  manure  previously  laid  down.  The  manure 
ought  to  be  watered  copiously  with  dilute  oil  of  vitriol 
(one  part  to  twenty  of  water)  or  sprinkled  with  gypsum, 
iif  those  substances  have  not  been  previoualy  used.  Upon 
•very  two  feet  in  depth  of  the  dung  six  or  eight  inches  of 
moidd  should  be  placed,  and  when  built  to  the  required 
height  a  covering  of  earth  eight  to  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness should  bo  placed  over  all.     In  anaompoat  heap  thus 
made,  the  escape  of  most  of  the  Talaable  ingredients  is 
almost  entirely  prevented.     If  any  of  the  ammonia 
should  escape  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add,  it  woald  be 
retained  by  the  mould ;  and  by  the  slow  action  of  the  air 
upon  it,  nitrates  of  either. potash,  soda,  or  lime  would  be 
produced.  Whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  it  ia  the  fact 
that  the  saltpetre  used  by  the  French,  in  their  battles  sub- 
aequently  to  the  first  revolution, was  made  from  the  floors 
of  oow-honsei»  from  old  walls,  and  actually  from  the 
urine  and  dung  of  animals^the  ammooia  of  these  things 
benig  coamted  into  saltpetre.  Now  that  which  produced 
■nch  an  immense  amouat  of  saltpetfe  sufficient  for  all 
tiM  wars  of  Napoleon,  when  the  Fireneh  were  cut  off 
from  the  East  Indies ;  instead  ofbeing  allowed  to  esci^, 
might  sursly  be  converted  by  you,  gentlemen,  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  which  I  need  not  say  are  very 
much  better  than  those  of  war.    I  now  come  to  another 
point — that  of  box-feeding,  or  the  feeding  of  animals 
iznder  cover.    The  best  way  of  making  your  manure 
is,   I  think,   either  to  make  it   under  a  large  open 
shed*   covered  over,   or  to  put  your  animals  upon 
tbs   box-feeding    system    followed  by    Mr.  Wamss. 
I  Imvs  seen  the  box-feediug,  not  oi^y  at  Mr.  Waroes' 
•nd    Lord    Tonrington'st    hut    in    other    parts    of 
tbe    ooontry,   and   I   most  givn   it   my   nnqnalified 
approbation,  as  one  of  the  simplest  means— I  do  not 
any  the  best  that  could  bo  devised— of  carrying  ont  the 
pmetieal  ends  of  the  fhrmer.    Mr.  Wames  does  not  tie 
np  his  bollocks,  but  he  has  Ktter  under  them,  and  he 
strews  gypsum  over  tiiis  litter.    The  urine  of  the  ani- 
mals   and    the  solid  excrements  are  arrested;    fresh 
Utter  is  added  when  the  first  gets  too  wet ;  and  this  ma- 
Qore  is  continually  trodden  do?m  by  the  feet  of  the 
aaioial,  sad  this  treading  so  solidifies  it,  that  just  that 
aaesHsry  amount  of  fenaenlstion  takes  place  which  pro- 
dmom  a  good  solid  hbek  dung.    I  am  not  now  going 


into  the  question  of  cooking  food  for  saimals :  I  shall 
leave  that  part  of  the  subject  for  a  ftiture  time.  I  must, 
however,  now  proceed  one  step  further,  which  practical 
men  will,  I  dare  say,  consider  an  absurdity.  Gentle- 
men, my  opinion  is  that  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  have  your  bullock-houses  warmed  by  as  genial  fires  as 
those  in  this  room.  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  thinking 
so.  The  food,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  food,  which 
you  give  to  animals  goes,  u  I  before  told  you,  to  ktep 
up  their  temperature.  Now  the  more  oold  to  which  an 
animal  is  exposed  the  more  food  is  required  to  keep  up 
the  temperature,  which  must  he  kept  up  or  the  animal 
will  die.  We  all  know  that  in  cold  weather  an  animal 
parts  with  more  heat  than  in  warm ;  consequently  he 
must  consume  a  much  larger  amount  of  food  to  fbmish 
this  heat,  and  this  is  the  reason,  and  there  is  no  other 
reason,  why  you  cannot  Ihtten  animals  in  winter.  In 
the  winter  the  animal  merely  consumes  to  keep  itself 
comfortable.  The  animal  only  produces  fat  when  he  has 
got  more  food  than  is  required  to  keep  up  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  body.  If  you  were  to  keep  a  fat  and 
lean  animal  without  food,  you  would  find  that  the  fat 
animal  would  outlive  the  other  for  many  days,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  able,  by  excess  of  food  at 
other  times,  to  lay  up  a  store  for  other  days.  You 
must  not  suppose  that  the  animal  lays  up  fot 
merely  for  your  use ;  it  lays  up  ht  for  the  purpose 
which  I  have  stated,  and  it  is  only  when  It  is  able  to 
satisfy  itself  as  regards  warmth  that  it  lays  up  a  particle 
of  fat.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot 
fatten  animals  so  well  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 
Now,  mark  what  is  the  idea  of  the  practical  man  on  this 
subject.  The  practical  man  never  thinks  of  buying  a 
pound  of  coals  to  warm  the  animal,  and  thus,  at  the 
same  time»  to  save  the  consumption  of  food.  Now  I  do 
not  call  that  very  practical;  and  I  ventnrs  to  sssert  that 
the  more  practical  idea  of  the  chemist  will  eventually  be 
carried  into  effect.  Instead  of  valuable  Ibod  being  con- 
sumed for  the  mere  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  animal's 
warmth,  there  will  be  a  consumption  of  coals,  which  are 
much  cheaper,  for  that  purpose,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  fatten  quite  as  weU  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  chief  points  relating 
to  manure— and  I  do  not  recollect,  at  this  moment,  any 
otiust  point  of  specisl  importsnce,  except  with  reference 
to  artifieial  meanres,  to  which  I  will  rsfer  at  the  close  ■ 
I  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  relataon  of  crops,  aad 
of  tiie  means  by  which  vegetables  Ihe. 

I  win  now,  genHensu,  dnw  your  attentioe  to  the  system  et 
the  rotatien  of  ereps.  I  have  here  somethiBg  te  state  for 
which  many  a  piaetieal  maa  win,  I  doubt  not,  ind  flralt  wiA 
■le ;  hut  I  mast  proceed  to  the  Ihet  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
Bot  in  a  peeitioB  to  alter  that  whieh  hm  been  found  te  be 
tnsB^  and  will  remain  so,  notwithstiading  tiie  pntjudiees  ol  any 
party  whsilsvcr.  Ton  have  the  plants  growingm  the  soil,  aad 
they  aeon  toobtain  their  ButriaieBt  therefrom.  Toe  find  that 
one  temer  prodoeea  man  crops  than  another,  beeaase  he  ma- 
nusss  mora  highly.  But,  for  aH  t\dB,  the  ptants  do  not  obtain 
the  greateat  amount  of  their  livelihood  oot  of  the  soil ;  they 
derive  moat  of  their  nutriment  from  the  air.  l%e  soil  answers 
two  or  three  purposes.     Fint,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
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solid  substance,  by  meani  of  which  plants  by  their  roots  are 
supported,  so  as  to  reaist  the  tempest,  and  by  which,  also,  they 
luive  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.    The  roots  also  have 
for  their  object  the  obtaining  nutriment  from  the  soluble 
matters  of  the  soiL    If  I  were  to  refer  you  to  the  vegetation  of 
the  sea,  which,  perhaps,  you  practical  gentlemen  are  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon,  I  might  show  you  that  there 
are  vegetables  there  which  hare  no  roots,  and  do  not  want  any. 
They  are  fixed  by  a  certain  process  to  the  rock,  and  they  have 
no  need  of  the  roots  which  land  plants  require ;  because  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  sea  plants  spread  through  the  water,  and 
absorb  from  the  water  itself  all  they  require.    The  roots  of 
land  plants,  besides  acting  as  points  of  support,  act  as  absorb- 
ents, in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaves  of  sea  plants.    These 
roots  take  a  portion  of  the  water  from  the  soil,  holding  in  so- 
lution a  quantity  of  the  soluble  matters  of  the  soil :  the  water 
makes  its  way  into  the  leaves;  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  these  plants,  through  their  leaves,  have  the 
power  of  acting  on  the  air,  and  of  absorbing  therefrom  sub- 
stances which  imite  with  those  already  in  the  water  to  form 
the  various  products  and  tissues  of  plants.    For,  gentlemen,  I 
venture  to  tell  you,  though  it  may  appear  rather  extraordi- 
nary, that  there  is  a  vast   deal  more  charcoal  and  other 
constituents  of  vegetables  in  the  air  than  in  all  the  plants 
which  live  upon  the  earth.    It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
state  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  the  air 
contains.    'Hiere  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  diarcoal  in 
the  air,  existing  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  called  by  chemists 
carbonic  add  gas,  and  by  miners  choke-damp — a  gas  which, 
when  collected  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  or  brewers'  vats,  kills 
persons  who  unadvisedly  descend  without  having  first  tried 
whether  this  gas  be  present     If  a  lighted  candle  is  extin- 
guished by  the  atmosphere  of  a  well,  a  human  being  cannot 
live  therein.    Now,  this  same  gas,  which  is  also  given  out  by 
all  burning  fuel,  and  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
finds  its  way  into  the  air ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  air,  not 
from  the  soil,  that  plants  again  derive  their  charooaL    If  you 
plant  an  aeom,  it  will,  after  a  few  hundred  yeart,become  a  stately 
tree»  and  contain  many  tons  of  charcoal;  and  yet  the  soil  around 
it  shall  be  richer  in  vegetable  matter,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  than  it  waa  when  the  acorn  was  planted  in  the  ground. 
You  must  infer,  from  this  simple  fact,that  plants  do  derive  agreat 
part  of  their  charcoal  from  the  air,  probably  as  much  as  nine- 
tenths  of  it.    In  allusion  to  this  peculiarity,  a  comical  letter  ap- 
peared in  Punch  a  few  days  since,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a 
countryman  in  London  to  his  father  in  Hampahire,  in  which  this 
person  said,  in  allusion  to  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Ryan  which  he  had 
been  attending, "  Why,  he  says,  the  vegetables  actually  breathes 
in  their  victuals"  (laughter) ;  and,  of  course,  as  among  ani- 
mal*,  so  among  plants,  some  arepoeaessed  of  far  greater  power* 
of  absorption  and  digestion  than  othen^narrow-leaved  plants 
not  being  able  to  contend  with  those  having  more  foliage.     I 
shall  now  take  a  general  view  of  what  is  done  by  yon,  gentle- 
men, as  regards  the  rotation  of  eropa ;  I  shall  show  yon  that 
in  this  respect  you  are  really  "  scientific''  men,  and  that  yon 
have  devised  a  most  scientific  arrangement  in  your  rotation  of 
crops.    Let  us  look  at  the  Norfolk  four-oourae.    Yon  select  a 
plant  with  excessively  large  leaves,  and  which  can  produce  a 
Nrge  bulb.  The  turnip,  for  example,  when  the  sun  shinea  upon 
its  broad  and  large  leaves,  haa  the  power  of  absorbing  from  the 
air  a  large  amount  of  valuaUe  nutriment.    The  turnip  has  an 
idea  of  its  own,  if  I  may  so  say — ^the  idea  of  producing  its  own 
kind,  and  of  laying  up  in  ita  bulb  for  the  next  year  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  materials,  and  it  goes  on  accumulating 
until  it  has  produced  those  enormous  vegetable  masses  which 
we  sometimes  see.    Now,  when  this  is  done,  the  farmer,  to  put 


an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  poor  turnip ;  instead  of  alloiriag 
the  matter  accumulated  by  the  turnip  to  proceed  to  theformatioii 
of  turnip  seed  for  the  next  year,  he  comes  in  and  says—"  No ! 
I  find  that  a  crop  of  barley  will  pay  me  better,  and  I  will  there- 
fore convert  this  turnip  into  barley  1"    Now,  how  is  this  to  be 
done  ?    One  gentleman  will  plough  the  turnips  into  the  land. 
Another  gentleman  says — "  I  want  to  produce  a  little  mut- 
ton."   So  he  brings  his  sheep  upon  the  land,  and  what  is  not 
absorbed  by  them  is  deposited  on  the  soil,  together  with  odier 
substances  derived  perhaps  from  oil-cake  or  hay.    The  bsriey 
which  generally  comes  next,  being  a  narrow-leaved  plant,  does 
not  poaseas  the  power  of  absorbing  from  the  air  so  mneh  si 
the  turnip,  thoi^  it  possesses  the  power  of  re-prodwang  its 
kind.    But  here  comes  the  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  snd 
pence,  which,  after  aU,  is  the  principal  question  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  practical  man.    He  wants  to  produce  a  very  Isrge 
crop  of  barley,  and  he  makea  use  of  turnips  to  aooomplish 
his  object.     The  barley  finds  a  large  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  already  accumulated   in  the  soil    in   such  a  itste 
that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  its  rooto.     The  rooU  abiocb 
this,    while    the    leaves    act    with    double   vigour   upoo 
the  air;   and  the  consequence  is  a  much  larger  crop  Han 
could  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  of  the  bailey  slone. 
Now  let  us  take  the  next  step.    You  select,  in  this  Norfolk 
four-course,  the  red  clover  or  the  trefoil,  or  some  mixture  of 
seeds,  whidi  by  presenting  a  large  foliage  will  be  capsbk  of 
absorbing  a  great  amoiint  of  carbon  from  the  air;  or  yon  select 
beans  or  peaa.   Now  take  the  case  of  red  dover.  You  sll  know 
that  a  good  crop  of  dover  presents  a  large  quantity  of  leafy  sor- 
face  to  the  air,  though  each  leaf  be  not  ao  large  as  the  turnip  lesf. 
Every  little  leaf  sends  down  a  certain  radide  into  the  soil ;  lo 
that  in  proportion  as  the  leaves  grow  above  the  ground,  in 
the  same  proportion  do  roots  grow  bdow.     The  consequence 
is,  that  yon  get  accumulated  in  the  land  a  very  large  amoont 
of  vegeUble  matter  in  the  shape  of  roots ;  and  though  you  tske 
off  such  an  amount  from  the  surface^  yet  all  your  roots  sie  so 
much  valuable  matter  added  to  the  soil.    Now,  genttemo,  I 
will  give  you  an  evidence  of  this  hct,  which  I  will  treat  si  • 
general  one.    I  know  that  many  of  yon  have  found  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  better  when  you  have  cat  the  dover  twice  and 
removed  all  the  hay,  than  where  you  have  fed  off,  perhaps  wilk 
addition  of  oil-cake,  or  where  you  have  taken  one  cat  and  then 
fed  off.     Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?     It  is  thst  in 
feeding  off   you  prevent  the  growth  of  tlie  roots.     Bve*T 
little  leaf  which  was  sending  ita  little  root  downwards  cesies 
to  do  this  when  it  has  been  mutilated  or  eaten  by  sheep.   A 
mudi  leas  amount  of  vegetable  matter  therefore  aocnmdstes 
in  the  soil  when  the  dover  is  eaten  off  than  when  it  is  merdy 
cut  and  the  hay  removed.     The  succeeding  wheat  crop,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  ao  luxuriant ;  for  the  roota  of  the  dover  supply 
the  material  for  increaaing  the  crop  of  the  wheat    This  wis 
proved  by  the  experiment  of  a  friend  of  mine^  Mr.  FMer  I^fr^ 
who  took  two  pieoea  of  dover— cut  one  twice  and  the  otbcf 
once,  and  then  fed  it  off  with  aheep.    He  afterwards  dug  up 
the  rooto  flrom  each  portion,  and  found  75  cwt.  per  acre  whoc 
he  had  taken  two  cuta;  and  only,  I  think,  25  cwt.  wherebeent 
once  and  fied  off.  This  is  a  very  large  difference,  and  suflidcDt  to 
account  for  the  superiority  of  the  wheat  when  the  dover  is  twice 
cut  Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  the  preparation  which  you  sciea- 
tifie  men  have  made  for  the  wheat-crop.    You  have  got  a  Isrgv 
amount  of  dover  rooto  in  the  soil    You  plough  these  up;  tlie 
rooto  decompose,  and  furnish  to  the  narrow-leaved  wheat  tfce 
meana  of  producing  a  much  larger  crop  than  of  itsdf  it  ooold 
obtain  from  the  air.     You  thua  often  obtain  from  five  to  sem 
quarters  from  a  plant  which  naturally  would  perhaps  produce 
only  two.  Now  thia  is  an  iUostration  of  the  Norfolk  ftiar40Qi«- 
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Hie  red  dam,  for  icmodb  which  are  not  yet  eaiiifoctoril j 
known,  refbaci  to  grow  in  miny  plaeei  oftener  than  onoe  in 
eight  yean ;  in  othen,  onoe  in  twdre  yean.    In  order  to  re- 
place it  in  the  rotation,  aeeda,  and  beana  or  peas  are  made  me 
of.  The  aeeds  act  Uke  the  dover,  and  aecmnnlate  a  quantity  of 
fegeCable  matter  in  the  aoil;  bat  the  beans  and  peas  appear  to 
have  little  effect  m  that  way.    They  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
what  they  want  from  the  air;  so  that,  though  they  do  not  mndi 
enriditbe  soil,  they  do  not  imporaish  it,  and  a  crop  is  obtained, 
and  no  harm  done  to  the  land.     Well  now,  gentlemen,  if  yon 
refer  to  a  more  extended  series  of  rotations — to  an  eight  or 
nine,  or  ten  or  twelve  yean'  system  of  rotations— you  will  find 
that  the  veiy  same  principle  which  you  hare  so  scientifically 
laid  down  is  canned  out,  and  that  yon  merdy  make  use  of  plants 
possessed  of  different  properties,  to  bring  down  into  the  soil 
subetanees  which  are  valuable  in  the  market ;  and  which  other 
plants  you  wish  to  grow  do  not  possess  the  means  of  otherwise 
obtaining,  in  quantity  suilicient  to  produce  the  crops  you  require. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  fiurmer  to  produce  all  these  plants  in 
the  greatest  quantity — ^he  wants  an  abnorma]  growth  of  plants, 
an  unnatural  growth — and  therefore  he  oideavonn  to  giro  to 
the  ground  audi  an  amount  of  every  substance  required  by  the 
different  plants,  that,  as  fer  as  he  is  eonoemed,  nothing  shall 
occur  to  cheek  their  proper  growth.    Now,  here  a  few  practical 
arisen  which  the  diemist  may  preaent  to  the 
It  so  happens  that  we  are  not  in  a  position,  generally 
speaking,  to  carry  on  ferms  without  importations  from  abroad ; 
that  is,  we  most  look  beyond  our  furms  to  supply  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  exportation  of  beef,  mutton,  and  grain  from  the 
farm.    Tliere  are,  however,  certain  ferma  so  situated  by  nature 
as  to  be  independent  of  all  audi  aid.    For  instance,  if  you  haTo 
a  large  quantity  of  irrigated  meadow  land,  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  from  it  all  that  you  want  for  your  arable  land.    You 
may  have  beaatifhl  marsh  land,  when  the  appUeation  of  manure 
would  not  merdy  be  usdess,  but  would,  in  fact,  throw  down 
your  crops.    In  that  case  you  dearly  do  not  want  extraneous 
manure.    Some  parties  have  even  thought  that  if  they  had  a 
larger  amount  of  pasture  land,  they  might  do  without  import- 
ing manure.     My  belief  is,  that  you  would  injure  pasture 
land  by  continually  removing  snbstancea  from  it,  to  manure 
arable ;  and,  therefore,  in  that  case,  I  cannot  admit  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  importing  manure,  though  leu  may  be  re- 
quired than  in  other  cases.     Arable  ferms,  generally  must 
undoubtedly  require  importations  from  abroad.     Now,  the 
qncstioB  is,  how  are  you  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  serviceable  substances,  and  at  the  cheapest  nte?     I 
defy  any  mordy  practical  furmer  to  tdl  me  how  this  is  to  be 
done.    He  must  spend  a  Test  deal  of  money,  and  a  great 
portion  of  his  life,  in  making  the  discovery.    But  look  at  the 
pncticd  diemiat,  whose  opinions  have  been  trodden  under 
foot.    Why,  he  goes  into  his  laboratory,  and  in  the  courseof  a 
wttk  half  a  doien  questions  are  aolved.    He  analyses  your 
cropa,  and  finds  what  ingredients  are  contained  in  them.    He 
analyses  your  soils  and    ferm-yard  manures,  with  the  same 
reault.    He  takes  a  rich  soil  and  a  poor  one^  and  he  finds  cer- 
tain ingredients  in  the  one  whidi  are  not  in  the  other.    Thus 
the  dionist  is  able  to  give  the  farmer  practicd  information 
ivbidi  cannot  feil  to  render  to  him  the  greatest  assistance. 
Bnt  the  question  is,  I  repeat,  how  to  import  the  best  manures  P 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  excrementa  of  man.     Man 
feeds  upon  the  best  of  sll ;  he  takes  the  best  of  the  beeves  and 
of  the  sheep,  sad  the  best  of  the  grain,  and  his  excrements  are 
xidier  than  those  of  any  other  creature.    A  full-grown  man 
eats  so  nindi  every  year,  and  yet  remains  of  the  same  weight ; 
and  his  excrements,  except  what  goes  off  in  perspintion  and 
ca^ixatioB,  must  contain  the  whole  mass  of  li4s  food.    There  is 


a  gradual  diange  taking  place  in  the  atoms  of  his  body,  some 
being  given  off  and  cast  out,  snd  othen  continually  repladng 
them  from  the  food ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  if 
you  could  retain  and  apply  all  the  excrements  of  man,  they 
would  leproduoe  veiy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  food  which  he 
had  eaten  in  the  previous  year.    Now,  gentlemen,  do  you 
take  advantage  of  all  this  ?    There  are  very  few  towns  where 
some  of  this  msnure  may  not  easily  be  obtained,  and  the 
question  is,  whether  you,  in  your  respective  positions,  ever 
think   of  its   vdue?     It  is,  in  feet,   one   of    the   most 
valuable  manures  that   can   be    used;  and  when   I  look 
abroad,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  little  care  is  tsken  of  it 
Why,  gentiemen,  look  st  Ixmdon,  teeming  with  the  excrements 
of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  whidi  there  is  very  little  thought 
of  saving.    How  do  we  know  but  that  at  this  very  time  the 
guano  brought  from    South  America  contains  particles  of 
matter  which  were  thrown  into  the  Thames  500  or  1,000  yesn 
since?  the  sea-plants  having  made  use  of  them  in  the  process 
of  vegetation,  the  fish  having  received  the  matter  from  the 
plants,  the  birds  having  caught  the  fish  and  deposited  their 
excrements  on  the  islands;  so  that  possibly  some  of  the  very 
same  particles  of  matter  now  find  their  way  back  to  this 
country  (laughter).    Gentlemen,  I  really  think  this  is  very  pro- 
bable.   I  contend,  then,  that  a  saving  ought  to  be  made  there; 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  and  are  in  a  position  to  interfere,  will  not  sUow  such 
valuable  matten  to  be  loat.    I  hope  to  see  this  matter  even- 
tually taken  up  in  a  public  point  of  view.    Let  us  take,  again, 
the  produce  of  gas-works— one  of  the  most  valuable  of  manures 
— containing  that  very  ammonia  which  is  so  qit  to  escape  from 
your  dung-heaps.    I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  are  aware 
that  coal  is  merdy  an  accumulation  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
formerperiod;  and  when  this  cod  is  sul^ected  to  a  certain 
heat  ammonia  is  given  off,  together  with  gas,  which  is  used,  I 
sm  glad  to  observe,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  rooms  in  this 
part  of  Suffolk.    Now,  dthough  this  ammonia,  or  ammoniacal 
liquid,  would  be  of  great  use  in  agriculture,  the  demand  for  it 
is  so  little,  that  it  is  dlowed  in  many  places  to  go  down  the 
riven,  where  it  kills  the  fishes.    Nearly  all  the  ammonia  used 
at  present  in  the  various  msnufectnring  processes  is  derived 
from  this  source;  which  offen  such  an  abundant  supply  that 
the  gas  companies  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.    Now,  I 
recommend  gentlemen  to  procure  some  of  this  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor,  snd  to  put  it  on  the  land ;  they  will  very  soon  observe 
the  effect  of  putting  it  on  pasture  land :  only  they  must  take 
care  not  to  put  too  mudi ;  for  it  is  so  strong,  that  if  they  did 
it  would  kill  the  vegetation.    Now  what  use,  gentlemen, 
should  you  mske  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
this  county  and  in  other  counties  ?    Without  going  deep  into 
geology,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  land  upon  whidi  we  stand 
was  once  under  the  sea,  and  that  there  lived  in  that  sea  great 
numben  of  animds,  as  whdes  and  fishes.    Their  bones  and 
excrementa  accumulated  for  a  long  period  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  and  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  these  became  covered  ^th 
sand,  or  silt,  or  mud.    These  deposits  have  since  been  raised 
to  the  surfeee  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  agency;  and  thus,  in 
your  own  county,  there  sre  snimd  remains  of  a  former  world, 
which,  if  dug  out  of  the  earth,  are  capable  of  being  made 
almost  as  useful  for  manure  as  they  would  have  been  at  the 
time  when  they  were  deposited.    [The  lecturer  here  exhibited 
to  the  audience  some  interesting  geological  spedmeus.]    These 
remains  contain,  in  many  cases,  a  greater  amount  of  phosphate 
of  lime  than  the  bones  which  are  ordinarily  sold  in  commerce ; 
because  these  latter  are  so  much  adultented.    Experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  the  minerd  portion  of  boues,  and  not  the 
animal,  which  produces  the  greatest  effect  on  the  turnip  crop ; 
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and  it  mtnt  In  interMtinf ,  u  a  mattu  of  poukb,  ifaflliiifs, 
and  penec,  to  know  thtt  the  miiieni  ptrt  of  boDet,  u  bwnC 
bones,  prodnce  a  greater  effect  than  unbumt  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Pttiey's  eipecimenta  in  coiToboratton  of  thia  latter  atate- 
ment.  Now,  you  can  get  theae  phoapbatea  of  lime  (eom- 
mooly  called  eoprolitea)  at  about  SSa.  per  ton;  while  the 
booea  of  animiJi  ooat  from  £8  to  £6  per  ton.  Yon  bate 
here,  then,  a  meana  of  Making  good  niainiva  for  your  tnnip 
erops.  I  hate  analyaed  the  oooatitnenta  of  dmikr  apeaaaena 
acoiea  of  timea ;  and  if  one  ton  of  theae  copmlitea  ba  mixed  with 
one  ton  of  add,  aoppoaing  it  ooata  60b.  a  ton,  gionnd,  that  will 
be  £7  10a.  far  three  tmia,  and  with  £7  for  a  ton  of  acid,  £14 
for  four  tona  of  the  mixtnre;  torn  twt  ia  the  largeat  amonat 
which  it  ia  neeeaaaiy  to  vae  to  gww  20  or  85  tone  of 
tumipapcr  acn,  without  any  otiier  manure.  Iwouldieeom- 
mend  jon,  howerer,  to  naa  a  half  draaaing  of  doag  and  fton 
two  to  three  cwt  of  thia  miitme  in  addition,  aa  the  beat 
dreaaing.  The  beat  way  ia  to  nae  the  half  dnaaing  of  dnng,  if 
you  hate  it;  and  if  yon  hate  not  yon  ean  make  it  np  by  a 
larger  addition  of  the  oopnlite  miiture  (pointing  to  the  apeei- 
mena).  I  aee  that  in  thia  neighbonrhood  guano  ia  aold  at  aome- 
thing  like  the  fkbTalne;  but  I  hate  known  plaeea  in  wUch 
£6  10a.  per  ton  baa  been  demanded  fiir  an  article  not  worth 
80a.  nicre  ia  audi  a  liability  to  ba  cheated  in  theae  thmgi 
that  I  reeommend  no  man  to  buy  without  aeeking  the  aid  of  a 
cbemiat,  in  order  that  be  may  know  that  he  ia  pnrdiaaing  the 
right  thing.  I  alao  recommend  yon  to  deal  with  none  bnt 
reapectable  dealera— men  whoae  duneter  or  knowledge,  or 
both,  tcatify  to  the  quaKty  of  the  artidaa  thay  adi,  and  who 
make  nae  of  the  beat  acientiflc  information  to  oontrm  their 
opinion  on  the  mamirea  which  they  adl.  It  ianotneeeaaaryibr 
me  to  dwell  tery  much  on  the  nae  of  gnano.  Gentlemen, 
guano  ia  diiefly  tahiable— the  beat  Pemtiaa  gaano-*^ftir  tin 
amnmnia,  and  the  bone-duat,  or  phoaphate  of  Unw,  which  it 
containa.  Hie  beat  gnano  ia  naefol  for  dicaaing  giiaa  landa 
andeomeropa;  but  under  ordinary  dreamatanoaa,  I  would  not 
ao  mudi  iceommend  it  fbr  the  turnip.  It  ia  apt  to  throw  the 
turnip  into  leaf,  to  the  detriment  of  the  bulb;  and  I  object  to 
anch  an  unnatural  detdopment  of  the  leaf  to  the  iii)nry  of  the 
more  uaefd  portion.  A  miitnie,  howerer,  of  one  cwt  of 
Perutian  guano,  with  two  or  three  of  the  oopioUte  mixture, 
would  be  tery  good,  and  would  probably  aend  the  turnip 
quMrkly  paat  the  fly,  which  ia  one  of  the  moot  important 
pointa  with  icfcience  to  the  turnip  culture.  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  ahoold  treapaaa  any  longer  upon  your  time  (cheera) ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  other  pointa  wfaidi  I  am  daainma  to 
mention.  Now  theae  other  pointa  hate  wfbrenee  to  other 
manurea,  aome  of  which  are  on  your  own  coaata;  for  eumpb, 
there  are  aprata.  I  took  the  trouble  of  drying  aome  apnta  and 
analysing  them,  and  I  found  them,  when  dry,  eqoal  in  tahrn,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  the  beat  Perutiaa  guano.  Now,  gentlemen, 
when  you  hate  auch  aubatancaa  aa  theae  within  your  reach,  and 
know  their  tahie^diy  aprata  containing  ten  per  oant  of  aBunonia» 
and  twenty  per  cent,  of  phoaphate  of  lima,  I  muat  aay  that  I 
cannot  hdp  oonodting  that  yon  are  tery  wrong  in  not  uaing 
them.  Now  aprata  may  either  be  put  on  the  land  and  plonghed 
in  at  once,  which  ia  perhape  the  beat  way,  or  yon  may  make 
them  into  oompoet.  Ton  had  better  do  tiie  laat  in  tlda  way. 
Suppoaing  that  the  aofl  doea  no*  contain  too  mndi  ehdk — ^that 
it  ia  loamy— -apread  a  layer  of  aoil,  and  then  a  layer  of  apnta, 
and  ao  on,  aa  mentioned  before  for  dnng.  Let  the  aprata  be 
wdl  watered  with  dihite  anlpburic  acid.  Tou  will  then  hate 
a  gradual  decompoaition  tddng  place:  the  ammonia  will 
be  arreated  completely  by  meana  of  the  add,  and  the 
other  gaaea  w31  be  arretted  by  the  aoiL  I  do  not  know 
a  dieaper  method  of  aupplyiog  manure  for  the  cropa.    It  haa 


pratnd  by  many  experiaNnti  thnt»  goneraUy  epeaking,  if 
the  mincnl  iugwdianta  ba  found  in  their  pr^er  qnantitaaa  in 
the  bud,  the  prodnoe  of  graaa  will  genandly  be  found  in  pr»> 
portion  to  the  aaaonnt  of  ammonia.  While,  therefore^  gcntie- 
mei^ynn  may  nae  atrong  manure,  aa  aprata  or  Banttian  gnano^ 
tat  gvaaa,  yon  maat  beware  of  uaing  too  great  an  amount  for 
wheat,  or  other  grain  eiopa;  for  the  ammonia  haa  the  power  of 
atimulating,  to  a  taat  efetenty  the  growth  of  the  atraw  of  tiia 
orop,  and  diminiahing  the  atrangth  of  it.  Tliera  ia  oflan  a 
liabiHty  of  ita  being  thrown  down;  and  nothii^,  I  bdicte, 
atrengthena  the  atraw  ao  much  aa  the  nae  of  aalt  (fonr  owt  per 
acre,  in  apring,)  or  anpeq^oaphateof  Uaae,  made  from  the  copro- 
tttea;  the  latter  wonU  perhape  da  beat  in  thia  part  of  the 
oanntry.aaitianotdiBtantfiromthaaea.  8alt  atrengthena  tiia 
atmw,  and  geneially  incteaoea  the  we^t  of  tim  buaheL  Ton 
aee,  thcn«  gantlemen,  tiiat  ohemiatiy  ia  really  a  pnetaod 
adanoe.  It  doea  not  deal  mardy  with  theariea,aa  many  of  yon 
bare  pazfaapa  anppoaad.  Chamiatty  ia  not  a  thaerrtical  adenee; 
it  ia  one  wUeh  haa  a  pmetieal  daily  beating  on  the  af  aire  of 
agricultural  life;  and,  gentlanaan»  yon  woold  bo  much  more 
able  to  eairy  out  yonr  ideai»  if  yon  had  aoaaa  knowledge  of 
potaah,  aoda,  aiUaa^  and  ammonia  aod  could  gite  aoaaa 
explanation  of  their  proportiaa  aa  wdl  aa  ef  the  propwtiaa  of 
other  dauenta  of  your  aoila.  Tou  would  than  be  aueh  aaote 
practieal  man  than  yon  are  a*  praaealk  And,  aa  many  oC  yon 
hate  leaehed  a  period  of  life  wImu  il  ia  not  to  be  expected  that 
yen  can  acquire  much  chamiori  iniirMfmatinn,Ithinkit  badu^y 
iaeuaabent  upon  you,  if  you  hate  aona  who  win  aoeefcd  you 
on  your  ferma^  to  eeethnt  they,  at  laaat»  an  properly  inatraotad 
in  anch  tiiinga.  Bloat  of  tha  aeboob  at  pnaant  in  operetion 
an  IneompetaBt  to  aduoate  oa  then  aa^ceta.  BehoolBaaateni 
M  a  ebao,  do  not  moua  in  tha  matter;  and  «  bug  w  yon 
gentleuMi  an  ooBtented  with  the  eduftatiou  which  your  aeaa 
nedt^  tha  admohnaatar  iHU  not  deain  to  make  any 
dtention.  Hb  gooda  aett  in  the  UMrtet,  and  that  b  all  he 
waata.  I  maintain  that  in  order  that  edneatioa  may  be  what 
it  ahouM  be^  yon«  geutbrneui  muat  apprecbte»  aa  I  do»  the 
ueueaaitj  for  acbntific  educatian.  Though  you  do  not  raaaote 
yonr  cfaildien  fmm  the  achoeb  in  which  ihiy  are  at  preaent 
pboed,  you  may  immadiataly  impran  on  tirn  taachen  the 
neeaaaity  of  giting  to  Itanaa,  or  John»  or  Hetty  a  lilib 
knowledge  ef  botany  and  eheaabtry  and  geobgyt  by  do» 
maakU^t  «!«*  tlw  etemanta  of  than  acbneea  be  taqgl>i  fMr 
bqya;  and  you  mny  depend. if  tha  demand  were  made  l^a 
number  of  porenta  hating  childrBn  at  tbe  aima  aflhod,that  the 
acboolmaater  would  dter  hb  ayatam ;  and  thaa  you  would 
obtain  a  great  deal  of  good  for  year  own  ehildnu*  and,  at  tha 
anaw  tima^  be  inatmmental  in  conferring  a  great  benctt  on  the 
oonntiy  at  laige.  Now,  gentleman*  there  b  one  other  point 
which  I  regret  tha  «i  iinilji  ef  jntrodndng.  Imay.aAeraU, 
be  mat  with  aome  anch  worda  aa  thent— "Wk^,  icaBy,  Mr. 
Nhabit,  what  you  aay  b  teiy  good ;  bnt  we  an  plaoad  in  anch 
a  poaition,  that  if  wu  wen  to  expand  £1,000  upon  our  land* 
waahouhl  not  know  tbtt  we  ahonld  be  abb  to  take  any  of  it 
out;  we  dan  not  apend  a  penny,  bat  we  ahoold  ba 
obliged  to  bare  tbe  tahaa  in  tha  bnd."  Here,  than,  I  maa* 
eonfen  that  the  want  ef  oompenaation  for  unaxhanaled 
impieeenMuta  atanda  in  tha  way  of  tha  tenant  foimar  (chean), 
and  tharefon  b  oppoaed  to  thai  tery  adentilb  and  paaataod 
improtement  wfaidi  I  hate  been  adtoeatiBf ;  and  I  bdiete 
that  if  bndbrda  and  tenant  fomeia  would  only  look  tha  mat. 
ter  feiriy  in  the  face,  and  if  tha  former  would  gita  what  b 
right  between  man  and  man,  each  party  would  be  banefifd. 
Gentlemen,  in  conduaion,  I  am  extreaaely  obliged  to  you 
fbr  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  hate  Ibtenad  to  aay 
maxka  thu  eteaiag.    I  hate  pnipoedy  been  teqr  genani. 
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ftraninif  tut  iBidftnte  fthmt  fti^ilt  totnid  BflMnty  on  niny 
etn.  I  hope,  geflthnnHi^  tdne^t  fott;  ptfthipft,  tf^ve  uotiilM 
heoBtt  to  deliver  ym  anotlitff  hMntCt  wHeta  I  shall  bfc  eieeed- 
infly  bappy  to  fiftd  to  kihd  an  ftadidfM  QtnA  chMn). 

The  CiiAiBSAR  hatinf  ntainded  the  andienee  of  Mr. 
Neabit'B  offer  to  taftwer  any  qiUMlOttI  thteh  ttdght  b«  pnt  to 
him  at  the  deae  of  the  leetnre^  hi?fal|^  ilBfettecc  to  the  aiAJeet 
ofit— 

Mr.  (xAftftBff  ind  uiBft  wia  oM  ^pteaHMi  nhicifa  he  de^ 
rifed  to  pot  «b  Mr.  Keabii-HiiiBely,  whether  he  had  paid  any 
attentloii  to  ttie  appHeaHoft  of  liqtdd  maimre.  He  (Mr.  Gar- 
rett) waa  in  a  podtioti  IrUf  h  eaahled  Mm  to  Collect  a  rather  large 
qaastity  of  rach  fliannre.  He  hid  at  that  time  a  large  quan- 
tity on  hand,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Nesbit  waa  gofaig  to  tiait 
Bazmundham,  he  had  kept  it,  is  otder  that  he  might  he  able  to 
obtain  infonnatioA  aa  to  the  pftiper  mode  of  applying  it.  What 
ehiefly  poaded  him  irta  the  qoeatioii,  wfadMr  it  ahonld  bfe 
applied  aa  a  iiqiiid*  or  whether  it  Aewld  be  Uriied  irith  lohd 
matter,  deeompoaed,  and  nKtt  piit  on  the  land.  He  faBoed 
that  it  waa  beat  to  mfai  it  with  aometMnf  adid,  and  not  to 
apply  it  aa  a  Hqnid;  and  he  had)  with  that  tiewi  obtained  a 
quantity  of  maltebcttba.  Maltedombs  WottM  abaorbahiTge 
quantity  of  Uqoid ;  It  waa  afaneat  like  •  tponge.  He  had  got 
a  quantity  of  that  leady,  and  he  bad  dao  got  a  quantity  of 
woodaahea. 

Mr.  NnsBiT :  With  reapeet  to  liquid  nmnur^  he  muat  ob- 
aerre  that  urine  waa  oni  of  the  moat  powetftil  of  mandre»— 
about  1,000  lbs.  of  urine  containing  15  Ibi.  of  ammonia ;  while 
the  soluble  phosphates  of  soda  and  potash  were  contained  in 
it  to  a  large  extent.  If  this  were  mixed  with  maltcoombs,  an 
extraordinary  decomposition  would  take  place,  and  consequently 
a  loss ;  maltcoombs  being,  in  fact,  a  manure  of  themselves. 
He  imagined  that,  with  a  large  quantity  of  soil  mixed  with  them 
and  the  unne,  the  lou  would  be  much  less.  With  respect  to 
the  wood  ashes,  a  good  deal  depended  on  the  freshness.  If 
too  fresh,  he  should  be  apprehensive  of  their  driving  off  some 
of  the  ammonia.  That  could  easily  be  ascertained,  however,  by 
mixing  two  or  three  buckets  full  of  urine  with  a  bushel  er  tWo 
of  the  ashes.  If  any  ammoniacal  smell  were  given  off  upon 
making  the  mixture,  they  might  be  sure  that  ixgury  would  arise. 
With  respedt  to  the  appfientiou  of  ihe  manure  in  the  K^riid  or 
the  solid  state,  much  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  ero^s. 

Mr.  Garrett  wished  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
it  were  applied  tograaa. 

Mr.  Nesbxt  said,  if  he  wanted  to  apply  it  to  grass,  he 
■hould  certainly  use  the  nmnure  liquid  aa  aoon  aa  ever  the 
apring  began  to  tntng  and  aflerwarda  as  the  graaa  waa  cut.  It 
must  be  weakened  with  water  to  a  certain  extent,  otherwise  it 
would  be  too  Btron|}  fhr  the  land* 

BCr.  Howard  wished  to  know  whether.  If  manure  heaps 
wera  covered  with  ttodd  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
so  as  to  be  made  air-tight,  that  would  prevent  the  loss  of  am- 
monia. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  thought  that  such  a  covering  on  the  top  of  a 
manure  heap  answered  very  well,  but  that  when  it  was  leqUiied 
to  keep  manure  lor  SOBW  time,  he  preferred  putting  five  or  six 
inohos  of  moidd  eo  every  two  feet  depth  of  dong,  as  befofe 
described^  and  covering  the  whole  e>?erwith  a  thicket  layer. 
The  addition  of  gypetni  or  aolphurie  add  diould  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Howard  wished  to  ask  one  more  question.  Tliey 
found  that  in  wet  seasons  their  meadow  lands  produced  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  grass  than  in  dry.  Was  that  in- 
creased production  to  be  attributed  to  the  m™"*"***  contained 
in  the  rain  water  f 

Mr.  Nmbit:  It  waa  not  oaly  to  be  attnbnted  to  the 


mohia,  but  to  ihte  water,  in  dry  ieaaout  the  plants  were  hi 
the  petition  faiost  men  Were  sometimes  in — they  could  not 
get  eireulating  medium  enough,  and  therefore  Sometimes,  found 
tfaemadves  in  an  awkward  position. 

Mr.  Howard  sdd  he  apprehended,  then,  that  in  sdecting  a 
inanure  fat  graas  land^,  they  ahonld  dioose  one  contaming  as 
large  an  amount  of  ammonhi  or  nitrogen  as  they  could  find  ? 

Mr.  NBftBit :  Most  oertdnly ;  not  omitting  the  other  eon- 
atifcuents  wfaieh  wie  graas  has  taken  away. 

Mr.  Howard  wished  to  be  informed  in  what  fbrm  ammonia 
or  nitrogen  had  best  be  supplied. 

Mr.  NssBtT  replied,  other  gas  liquot,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitnte  of  soda,  or  Peruvian  guano,  according  to  their  market 
value  at  the  tune. 

Mr.  CooR  said,  Mr.  Neabit  had  taken  up  a  novel  pontion 
with  regard  to  the  turnip  crop.  Farmers  generally  had  been  of 
ophiion  that  turnips  were  otfly  useful  to  the  land  #hen  eaten 
oir  by  sheep.  Mr.  Nesbit  said  chemistry  pointed  out  a  more 
benelldal  course,  vis.,  that  of  having  them  plongheJ  in.  He 
£d  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  M^.  Kesbit's  position,  pre- 
suming that  he  had  better  data  to  go  upon  thah  he  (Mr.  Cool) 
possessed.  But,  assuming  that  to  be  the  htt,  thty  were  all 
aware  that  the  graaingof  bullodcs  had  been  for  severd  vears  past 
over  the  left  aa  regarded  profit ;  and  he  would  ask  Mr.  Nesbit 
whether,  under  sudi  dreumstanees,  it  would  not  be  better  for 
Um  to  bury  the  green  fbod  as  manure  f  He  merely  put  IWwatd 
this  point  with  a  view  of  didling  Mr.  Nesbif  s  opinion.  That 
gentleman  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  iheep  deposited  left 
manure  m  the  land  than  the  food  eontahied  upon  which  they 
were  fed,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  the  same  applied  to  the 
feeding  of  bullocks. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  sdd  he  thought  the  meeting  would  Mly  bear 
him  out  in  the  statemdnt  that  he  had  not  tefcommedded  the 
ploughing  in  of  turnips  unless  a  pound-ahilling-and-pence  liew 
should  lead  them  to  pursue  that  course  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  he 
thought  he  had  also  mentioned  that  on  many  lights  lands 
there  was  a  certdn  benefidd  medianicd  action  produced 
by  the  treading  hf  the  sheep,  which  could  not  be  so  well  pro- 
duced by  any  other  means.  But  with  respect  to  bullocks,  if 
Mr.  Cook  and  other  gentlemen  found  that  the  fattenmg  of  them 
Was  **  all  over  the  left,"  and  that  they  had  hot  a  ddgle  sous 
leh  at  the  f»roper  side  of  the  sheet,  why,  in  that  case,  he  would 
recommend  them  to  leave  off  (Hear,  hear).  But  he  knew  many 
gentlemen  who  asserted  the  contrary,  who  atated  that  they 
redly  did  find  something  in  the  shape  of  profit. 

Mr.  wished  to  know  whether,  if  a  gentleman  had 

£100  to  dispose  of,  he  would  employ  it  best  by  buying  food 
to  increase  the  manure  in  tiie  yard,  or  by  th^  application  of  ar- 
tifidd  manures? 

Mr.  Nesbit  sdd  that  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cook, 
that  of  bullocks  yidding  no  profit,  it  was  pidn  that  the  £100 
would  be  best  expended  in  introducing  artificid  manures.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  buying  of  food  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  land  was  not  the  best  method  of  introdudng  nm- 
nure, but  he  equally  believed  that  in  many  ottiers  it  was  ded^ 
dedly  the  best,  because  there  waa  a  profit  derived  from  the 
conaumptiott  of  food  by  means  of  the  animals.  If  there  was  no 
profit,  but  a  lost,  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  was  obvious ; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  many  cases  £100  might 
be  expended  more  benefiddly  in  the  importation  of  manure 
than  in  the  production  of  food. 

The  Chairman  sdd  it  was  now  his  pleasing  duty  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nesbit  for  the  able  and  gratuitona 
leetura  wfaidi  he  had  given  that  evening,  and,  he  must  also 
add,  to  Mr.  Padiard  for  bringing  him  there  (dieers).  Even 
though  some  of  ua  may  not  have  folly  ooindded  in  hia  vieWBi  I 
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am  sure  Mr.  Neabit's  object  will  have  been  fiiUy  carried  out  if 
the  result  shall  be  to  promote  inquiry  on  this  most  important 
subject  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  there  a  section  or  drawing  ef 
the  Bawdsey  Cliff,  whence  the  fossils  exhibited  had  been  ob- 
tained. While  speaking  on  that  subject,  he  could  not  but  re- 
fer to  a  report  of  an  examination  of  Mr.  Nesbifs  pupils  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  There  were  some  persons  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  scientific  world  present  at  the  examination ;  and 
it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  that  a  course  of 
education  was  carried  out  in  the  institution  which  was  highly 
interesting  and  improving  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural science.  Though  such  subjects  as  had  been  introduced 
that  evening  might  at  first  sight  appear  difiicult  of  compre- 
hension, yet  they  were  all  within  reach,  and  in  a  short 
period  of  time  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  might  be 
gained.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  several  very  cheap  and 
useful  elementary  books.  The  first  was  a  work  which  he  had 
no  doubt  was  regarded  as  a  text-book  in  most  agricultural 
circles,  "Johnson's  Elements  of  Agriculture;"  the  next  was 
"The  Muck  Manual ;"  a  third  was  Liebig's  "Chemistry  of 
Agriculture  and  Physiology  •;"  and,  lastly,  he  would  mention 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  including 
accounts  of  the  strata  of  most  of  the  wells  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
dips  and  depths  of  different  libils.  He  only  mentioned 
these  works  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  was  attainable  by  all  who  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  little  attention  which  he  had  given  to  it 
himself  had  convinced  him  that  the  whole  subject  was  one 
which  must  raise  the  thoughts  to  the  great  Giver  of  the 
many  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  ;  and  in  the  language  of  a 
Suffolk  poet  they  might  say : 

"  Almighty  Power !  from  whom  these  blessings  flow. 
Teach  us  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know." 


Mr.  Nbsbit,  in  retaining  thanks,  nid  then  was  one  point 
which  he  had  omitted  to  mention,  and  which  he  thought  im- 
portant  that  the  meeting  should  know.  They  must  all  recoUect 
that  liebig  was  the  chemist  who  first  pointed  out  to  the  Csimer 
the  necessity  of  making  the  phosphates  soluble.  He  recom- 
mended the  use  of  sulphuric  add  for  that  purpose.  Some 
years  after  liebig  had,  like  a  man  of  sdenee^  given  this  know- 
ledge to  the  public,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  the  very  pro- 
cess recommended  by  liebig.  Since  the  existence  of  large 
quantities  of  fossil  phosphates  was  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Henslow,  himself  (Sir.  Nesbit),  and  others,  the  party  who 
took  out  the  patent  was  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries, that  he  was  now  attempting  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
phosphates  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  prevent  any  other 
party  using  them  with  acid,  without  his  lieense.  With  this 
view  an  action  had  been  commenced  against  a  party  who  used 
the  ooprdites  last  year,  which  was  at  present  pending.  He 
believed  the  person  seeking  to  establish  this  most  unheard-oC 
power  over  the  property  of  others  had  neither  a  legal  nor  a 
moral  right  to  what  he  sought  to  obtain.  On  a  question  there- 
fore, not  important  to  this  county  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  thought  the  farmers  ought  to  take  care  that 
the  right  involved  was  not  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  any 
chicanery  whatever  (Hear,  hear).  He  fdt  very  deeply  obliged 
for  the  reception  which  he  had  met  with  that  evening.  It 
would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  the  company  twelve 
months  hence  in  order  to  pursue  the  inquiry  stiU  fiirther 
(Hear,  hear). 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman,  and 
briefly  adcnowledged  ;  after  whidi  the  audience  dispersed,  the 
proceedings  having  occupied  altogether  neariy  two  houn. 
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Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Owen. 

Chairuan.]  Yoq  are  a  land  agent  for  some  pro- 
perties in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hungerfordi  in  Berk- 
shire?— ^Yes,  I  am. 

And  to  some  extent  you  are  an  occupier  of  laqd  7 — 
Yes,  I  am. 

What  is  the  custom  of  the  county  in  that  part  of 
Berkshire,  as  between  in-coming  and  out-going  tenants; 
first,  what  is  the  time  of  entry  ? — Michaelmas  is  always 
the  time  of  entry ;  there  is  no  other  time  of  quitting. 

What  does  the  in-coming  tenant  pay  for  ? — All  acts 
of  husdandry.  It  is  varions  as  to  the  in-coming  tenant; 
what  the  in-coming  tenants  are  called  upon  to  pay  for, 
for  instance,  straw  and  hay,  and  all  that,  is  taken  to  by 
valuation ;  many  tenants  are  allowed  to  sell  wheat 
straw,  but  the  general  principle  is  to  take  by  valuation. 

The  hay  is  taken  to  at  a  spending  price  ?— Sometimes 
at  a  spending  price,  sometimes  at  a  market  price ;  in 
fact  there  is  no  standing  custom  at  all;  it  Is  Just  a 
matter  of  old  custom  that  the  farms  on  the  estates  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  on  apon ;  it  is  very  varions 
indeed  in  our  county. 


To  whom  does  the  dang  generally  belong  ? — ^To  the 
in -coming  tenant  always ;  I  never  knew  the  tliiog 
otherwise. 

That  Is,  It  belongs  to  the  landlord  ? — ^The  manure  of 
the  two  last  years  we  consider  the  in-comIng  tenant's 
property,  provided  the  out-going  tenant  had  it  when 
he  entered ;  that  is  nsual  genenUly. 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  the  purchase  of  artifi- 
cial food  or  manure  ? — None  whatever. 

Nor  for  any  more  durable  improvements  of  the  land  ? 
—None  whatever. 

Is  not  there  a  great  deal  of  land  in  your  neighbour* 
hood,  between  the  river  Kennett  and  the  hills  that  would 
be  the  better  for  draining?— There  is,  which  we  call 
a  stout  clay,  on  the  hills  near  the  Kennett ;  there  is 
some  very  stiff  land,  the  clays;  but  our  principal  land  is 
very  kind,  gravelly,  dry  soil ;  still  there  is  a  portion  of 
almost  every  description  of  land  in  our  county. 

You  have  another  mode  of  improving  the  land,  by 
chalking  it  ? — ^Yes,  we  have ;  it  is  done  very  ox  tens!  vcly 
particularly  on  new  broken  ground ;  there  has  been  % 
great  deal  of  land  grubbed,  and  it  is  always  advisable, 
ai|d  it  is  lUways  recomn^ended  that  that  should  be 
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clulked  ;  ia  fact  it  is  the  flrtt  step  towards  the  recov- 
ering of  land. 

The  challc  has  to  be  haoled  from  some  distance,  has 
not  it?— No,  it  is  generally  subsoil  chalk;  I  have 
scarcely  a  piece  of  land  on  my  farm,  or  on  the  estate  I 
manage,  but  what  I  could  find  chalk  under. 

You  are  rather  confining  your  answer  to  your  own 
immediite  neighbourhood  ?<»Yes,  to  ray  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ;  there  are  many  farms,  I  hare  no 
doubt,  in  Berkshire  where  you  could  not  find  the  sub- 
soil chalk  without  going  miles. 

Going  to  Woodhay,  for  instance,  you  have  to 
haul  the  chalk  a  considerable  distance  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
usual  to  find  chalk  in  many  parts  of  it. 

What  is  the  expense  of  chalking  per  acre  ?~  From 
35s.  to  60s.,  where  we  can  get  it  subsoil ;  I  never  paid 
for  any  chalking  but  what  we  could  come  at  easily. 

That  is  the  expense,  where  yon  find  it  immediately 
under  the  land  ? — Yes. 

Does  it  make  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  land  ? 
—Yes,  it  is  a  great  preventive  of  wire  worm,  and  many 
other  insects ;  ours  are  very  kind  gravels,  and  on  that 
gravelly  land  I  have  found  the  grettest  benefit  from  it. 
I  have  had  for  years  a  number  of  bulb  roots. 

Sir  J.  Tbollops.]  Have  you  had  any  turnips  ?^ 
Yes,  and  the  challcing  is  a  very  great  security  to  these 
crops. 

Mr.  CoLTiLLB.]  It  makes  the  straw  hold  up  in 
wheat  ?— If  you  get  your  crop  of  turnips  injured  you 
get  the  following  crop  injured 

Doesthe  chalk  prevent  the  straw  from  falling;  that 
is  does  it  have  the  effect  of  making  the  straw  stand, 
for  wheat  ? — If  you  overdo  it,  it  perhaps  would  loosen 
the  soil  too  much,  and  the  straw  might  fsll,  that  is  in 
doing  it  very  heavily;  our  principal  object  is  that  of 
securing  the  turnip  crop  more  than  anything;  we  con- 
sider it  a  very  great  boon. 

Chairman,]  That  same  practice  of  chalking  is 
found  beneficial  upon  the  extensive  range  of  hills  to  the 
south  of  Hungerford,  going  on  into  Hampshire? — 
Tes,  but  I  do  not  think  Hampshire  is  so  much  adapted 
to  the  chalking  as  many  parts  of  the  strong  clay  land ; 
I  think  they  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  chalky  soils  in 
Hampshire  themselves. 

In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  that  the  tenant 
should  receive  compensation  for  those  various  improve- 
ments that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  ?— There 
is  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  think  any  security  you  could  give 
the  tenant  for  his  outlay  must  give  a  stimulus  to  the 
improvements ;  the  tenants  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
if  they  could  be  certain  as  to  being  repaid ;  every  ten- 
ant who  has  capital  I  am  convinced  would  outlay  it. 

Would  it  be  more  likely.  If  the  tenants  had  security 
for  their  ootlay,  that  they  would  be  better  able,  and 
more  disposed,  to  give  employment  to  the  labourers 
in  winter  ? — No  question  about  It. 

The  winter  is  the  time  when  those  improvements 
win  be  carried  out  ?— Most  of  them. 

And  that  is  a  time  when  it  is  particularly  desirable 
to  find  employment  for  the  farm  labourers? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
mittee ?— No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hbhlet.]  Your  opinion  is,  that  if  the  tenant 
had  security  he  would  lay  out  more  money  ? — I  am 
convinced  that  he  would. 

Of  course,  if  a  landlord  has  a  fee-simple  interest  in 
that  estate  he  can  give  that  security  if  he  chooses? — 
He  could;  but  it  is  so  seldom  understood,  I  thinlc,  by 
many  tenants,  that  the  uncertainty  of  being  repaid 
pnts'a  stop  to  those  improvements;  whereas,  If  there 
was  a  law  by  which  the  tenant  would  be  sure  of  being 
repaid  for  tiie  outlay,  there  would  be  a  Ter;^  great  deu 


more  studied  and  done,  both  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  land- 
lord and  the  tenant,  because  I  am  convinced  you  cannot 
benefit  the  one  party  witliout  benefitfaig  the  oUier. 

Should  any  law  that  should  be  made  over-ride  leases, 
in  yeur  opinion  ?— No,  I  should  say,  certainly ;  I  should 
think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so. 

In  your  opinion,  if  any  law  be  made,  should  landlords 
have  the  power  to  make  agreements  with  their  tenants 
not  to  come  under  it  ?-«Yes,  certainly. 

Then  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  law  ? — ^There  is  a 
diifienlty,  I  can  see,  and  have  always  seen  it. 

You  have  not  been  able  to  see  your  way  through  that 
difficulty  ?— No ;  but  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that  where 
landloroa  are  not  in  a  situation  to  make  the  improve- 
ments, there  are  so  many  cases  where  tlie  tenant  has  the 
means,  in  point  of  capita,  for  making  the  improvements, 
tliat  he  oould  make  them  very  much  to  his  advantage, 
and  very  much  to  tlie  landlora*s  advantage,  because  I 
consider  tliat  under  the  present  system  in  our  county  of 
letting  farms,  they  are  what  we  edl  beggai«d  out ;  tibere 
is  not  a  hrm  that  I  have  re-let  but  every  tenant  who  has 
quitted  that  farm  has  taken  everything  out  of  it  that  he 
possibly  could.  If  a  system  oould  be  laid  down  where 
that  never  could  be  allowed  to  be  done,  and  that  any 
outlay  that  the  tenant  had  made  upon  that  property, 
whether  they  were  improvements  by  ouilding  or  manure, 
be  should  have  the  certainty  of  being  repaid  for  them.  I 
think  the  benefit  would  be  immense,  both  to  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  and  the  public. 

This  being  clearly  as  you  say  to  the  advantage  of  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  why  should  not  they  both  agree 
to  it  ? — It  is  not  sufficiently  studied ;  there  are  many 
landlords  who  will  not  even  think  of  it. 

It  would  be  a  great  step  towards  it,  to  enable  persons 
of  limited  interests  to  do  as  much  as  landlords  who  have  a 
fee-simple  interest  do  now? — ^Yes,it  would  be;  I  think 
if  the  thing  were  to  become  a  law,  it  would  prevent  the 
action  of  any  such  injurious  system,  snd  would  loui  to 
improvements  that  would  be  benefidal  to  all  parties. 

You  yourself  state  that  you  cannot  see  your  way  to 
make  a  law,  so  that  persons  who  widi  not  to  come  under 
it  oould  be  dealt  with? — I  do  see  very  great  difficulty 
myself,  inssmuch  as  it  would  be  making  a  law  to  inter- 
fere with  existing  agreements  and  leases ;  still,  if  it  ooidd 
be  done,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  tilings 
that  ever  the  legislature  took  in  hand. 

Supposing  t!»t  not  to  be  able  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  to  enable  persons 
having  only  life  interests  in  Isnd,  or  limited  interests,  to 
do  that  which  persons  can  do,  having  a  fee-simple  interest 
in  land  ? — ^Yes,  it  would,  certainly. 

It  would  be  a  great  step  in  Uie  right  direction,  to  give 
tenants  the  privilege  of  removing  any  buildings  that  they 
might  think  necessary  to  put  up  ?— Yes,  it  would  ;  and 
I  consider  there  are  many  properties  that  are  let  run  to 
ruin  entirely,  because  the  tenant,  if  he  does  it,  would  do 
it  at  his  own  cost,  at  the  risk  of  never  being  paid  again 
for  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  goes  on  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  is  not  done  at  all  till  the  place  tumbles  down. 

There  is  a  great  dislike  in  most  men  to  have  thdr  pro- 
perty interfered  with  by  law  ? — Of  course,  there  must  be 
that  feeling ;  no  doubt  there  is ;  but  I  think  they  are 
very  frequently  in  the  wrong  to  allow  of  it.  It  would 
encourage  a  very  great  deal  of  outlay,  if  you  oould  frame 
a  law  to  prevent  all  those  immense  dili^idations,  and  it 
would  prevent  a  veiy  great  deal  of  cost  to  the  landlord 
all  at  once;  the  thing  would  be  kept  up  regularly, 
whereas  now  it  is  let  run  to  ruin,  and  it  requires  an  im- 
mense outiay  to  replace  it. 

Have  vou  tumea  your  attention  to  the  point  in  what 
way  the  law  should  be  made  ? — I  have  not ;  I  am  puzxled 
very  much  to  suggest  anything. 

You  have  considered  the  sulject  a  good  deal,  have 
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jotL  }'^l  hmH  thdtigbt  ttiAt  fhd  behMl  Whieh  #<mld 
Mcme  would  beintnenie  if  it  dOttId  b«  MUde  a  kw. 

HaviDif  80  eonsldetied  tfte  qtiMtloti,  ^rdii  att)  hof  able 
to  itiggest  ail^hlii;  to  the  colnmittoe  ?-^No  ;  I  would 
not  venture  to  lay  doWti  afijthidg^. 

The  subject  itself  ia  fbll  of  diffietilty,  la  not  )t,  in  your 
mind  ?— t  think,  taking  It  ttpon  the  WhoI6,  it  milat  find 
a  diffleulty,  ceHainly. 


May  4tli,  1848. 
Membbrs  fbbsbnt. 


Barl  of  Amndel  and  Surrey 
Mr.  Bourerie 
Mr.  Bufroughes 
Mr.  CoMIle 
Mr.  E.  DentiDtt 


Mr.  Tattoti  BgeHoti 
Mr.  Hayter 
if  r.  Henley 
MK  Newdegate 
Mr*  Piiaey. 


Philip  Pvsbt,  Bsq.,  in  tbb  Grai*. 
Bvidence  qf  Mr.  James  Crisp* 

Chairman.]  You  ha^e  oteiipied  land,  and  ard  now 
an  eztensite  comtnlBsiOn  agetit  and  atiction^er  of  stock 
ifi  tlie  eotanty  of  Northumberland  ?— ^Tes,  ahd  I  am  resi- 
dent  in  Newcastle. 

Hate  yoof  f fof^ional  purstiitft  made  you  intimately 
a^uainted  with  the  county  of  Northtirtibetland  ?— Yes. 

You  haTe  travelled  through  a  great  portion  of  that 
county  ?--Most  df  Northumberland ;  nearlr  the  Whole 
of  it. 

You  are  also  acquaihted  With  th«  county  of  Ddrham  t^^ 
In  a  great  measiife,  by  tisitlng  the  principal  farmers 
thefe,  professionally  and  privately. 

Is  there  any  liofnpensation  fbr  inlpfdtettifjnfs  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  ih  most  of  those  cotlnties  ?— Tt  is  not  at 
all  genef al ;  there  is  scAfcelr  any  fhitanee  of  it. 

Is  a  good  deal  of  land  held  tinder  lease  ?->The  northern 
part  of  NOithHttberlafld  H  ititerly  All  under  lease ;  the 
aouthem  pan  tariea  tery  much  indeed,  fjhom  no  lease  at 
all  up  to  leases  fbr  8,  10,  12,  and  14  years,  there  are 
iearcely  two  estates  adjoining  that  are  on  th6  irame 
aystem. 

In  the  county  Of  Dufham  Is  the  Ittd  usually  held  f^bm 
year  to  year,  or  on  fthort  tonus  f^^AlmoM  entirely  from 
year  to  year. 

Do  you  find  that  the  sytftett  of  letting  is  suflleicnit  to 
etisure  that  the  landh)fd  receivea  his  land  haek  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  in  a  state  of  good  cultitatioii  ?^Tbe 
nrmer,  daring  the  f^mer  part  of  the  l^se,  it  generally 
engaged  in  impronng  the  land;  aftd  tberf  during  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  lease  they  (»rtait  their  expenses,  and 
ett>p  as  severely  as  the  eotenanta  will  allow,  so  as  to  leave 
aa  little  in  the  land  as  pcusible. 

What  is  the  usual  lehgth  Of  leaae  in  Nortllun&bef  land  ? 
««-t*wenty-ode  year*  In  the  northern  part. 

How  ftooti  do  yon  think  the  tenant  beg^bs  putting  fats 
fiifm  ifi  order  to  pnspare  fbr  gifing  it  up  ?-^About  half 
the  leaae. 

When  he  baa  been  in  the  ftirm  about  l2yearfthethhiks 
It  time  to  let  the  fkrm  go  dowA  agaiti  ?-»- Improvements 
Wt  made  in  the  firit  sU  of  ieteii  yeari  of  the  lease ; 
about  the  middle  of  (he  lease  the  etpenies  are  not  so 
miidi  ettrtalled,  but  (he  fftiprotemeiita  ans  not  Aade ; 
towaids  the  conehiaion  of  the  leaae  the  expenaes  are  cur- 
tailed oonrfderable,  so  fkr  aa  the  keep  of  a  draught  or 
pair  of  boraes,  end  oft  tery  large  fkttas  sometimes  as  far 
ai  the  keep  of  two  piiri,  together  with  the  corresponding 
manual  labour. 

The  eotomittee  ai«  to  understaild,  then,  that  this 
diminished  culllvathm  ia  carried  on  so  systoftiatlcally, 
that  some  of  the  plough  tsaitta  aM  sold  sff  and  the  carters 
dMiaiged  ?->To  that  ttfenl  eottotittei  $  one  draught  to 


If  large  Ikrm  of  10  or  19  drau^ts ;  sottethnes  I  hsve 
known  as  much  as  two  curtailed,  that  is  a  rare  esse  of 
two  draughts,  one  is  nearly  the  outside. 

The  purehase  of  manure  hi  generally  diminished  to. 
warda  tiie  end  also,  is  hot  it  ?^— The  purehase  of  nsnan 
is  not  so  much  curtailed  until  within  the  last  fbur  or  11t» 
yeari,  then  they  do  it  with  caution  ;  sometimes  they  wiH 
go  en  nearer  the  end  of  the  term  tiian  that ;  thej  aity 
hafe  guano  fbr  turnips  purchased ;  I  have  seen  tliat 
within  the  leat  year,  but  no  further  than  they  can  {WMi^ 
bly  help ;  sometimes  two  or  lliree  years  before  the  eipls 
ration  of  the  leaae  they  will  cease  from  it. 

There  ia  no  doubtj  'then,  that  the  land  drils  faito  the 
landlord's  handa  in  a  very  inferior  ooildition  in  co&iptri> 
son  to  what  it  was  in  at  the  middle  of  tiie  term  ?— I  tit  of 
tery  considerable  less  value  at  the  end  of  the  tend  tinn 
it  was  eight  or  ten  years  previous. 

Does  &at  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  landlord  to 
obtain  a  good  rent  from  a  responsible  lensnt  ?->Cer« 
tainly,  no  tenant  will  give  the  same  rent,  as  heeonsiden 
the  state  of  the  land  in  his  valuation ;  it  ia  not  in  a  itste 
to  yield  so  mueh  rent  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ai  it 
Was  within  six  or  eight  years  before  that  timet  when  it 
was  in  its  fbll  power  of  prododog  crops,  when  it  weald 
have  given  10  per  cent,  rental  moito ;  sdmetimM  more 
than  that. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  system  known  even  of  loop 
leases  insufificieht  fbr  protecting  the  tenant  in  the  oatlaj 
of  capital  during  the  whole  St  the  term  f — A  lease  ii  t 
sufficient  guarantee  to  improte  the  farm  to  its  utmoit 
during  the  fbrmer  part  of  the  lease ;  bat  the  tstiuit  does 
not  carry  on  the  improvemento  the  latter  part  of  tiie 
lease.  I  hate  seen  where  they  have  had  a  break  hi  the 
lease  every  five  vears  where  the  tenant  was  fnU-reated, 
although  the  lan^rd  waa  bound  to  him,  the  tenant  did 
not  make  the  improvements  $  he  said,  "  I  may  leave  this 
in  three  or  four  years ;  it  is  high  rented ;  I  shall  not  be 
compensated  for  it ;''  and  therefore  he  is  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  the  person  without  a  lease^  beeanse  he  will 
have  no  compensation  when  leaving  at  the  end  of  liro 
years ;  he  would  hot  be  com^nsaled  fbr  the  improve* 
ments  during  the  latter  years. 

Ilave  you  known  any  csae  where  oapital  has  been  Isil 
out  under  the  present  system  by  tenants  in  NorthaA^ 
berhmd,  and  where  losses  have  been  ssMtalned  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  protection  7-^Yes  |  I  do  knot  soaie 
very  serious  cares. 

Win  you  stete  theda  ?— There  have  been  caSSa  Wberet 
tenant  has  been  induced  sometimee  by  the  agent,  with* 
out  proper  authority,  giving  him  to  Understand  tint  hi 
would  get  his  fkrm  agahi,  to  drahi  and  build  and  other, 
wise  Carry  his  Improvemente  on  to  the  very  utsBOst  to 
the  Isst ;  that  has  been  done  from  mistidcon  anthoritf  on 
the  part  of  the  agent,  or  wilfally  to  lead  the  tenant  ts 
believe  that  he  would  have  the  farm  again  i  cases  of  thit 
kind  have  happened  where  the  tenant  has  not  retakso 
the  fkrm,  though  he  was  Indneed  to  ftiake  improvements 
which  he  never  reaped  the  benefit  of. 

You  say  that  In  those  casA  tenants  have  laid  out 
money  In  dftiiniog  aftd  baQdini^,  and  got  so  retom?-' 
Yen. 

What  sort  of  building  was  that  money  laid  out  npon  ? 
— Sheds  for  cattle,  and  stone  wallS|  and  other  ftaesi 
f«ir  dividhig  and  enelosing  fields^  and  draining. 

Are  there  any  other  cases  of  that  kind  which  yoa 
could  mention  to  the  committee? — A  feW  caseslkooir 
of,  of  that  kind ;  but  they  are  all  upon  (he  same  prin- 
ciple; that  is  bulldlncr,  draining,  and  dykeing,  lo- 
dnced  either  without  authority  from  (he  landlord,  that 
Is,  the  landlord  not  eanetloning  it,  or  otherwise  wllfall; 
done  to  Induce  the  tenant  to  keep  the  farm  np  fbr  aa 
aeqoatatance  of  their  own,  who  has  sometimes  taken 
the  farm  afterwards. 


THB  FARMKRnS  MAGASINB. 


Yo«  Mjr  yM  d9  not  *nMlder  theywwiit  lyttem  oym 
of  long  letset  tufficfent  prottctloii  to  tlie  landlord  Md 
the  farmer;  do  you  think  the  firnwrt  in  font  plirt  of 
the  eountry  would  be  satiifled  wiClioat  nliy  li«s»ft  at  all) 
if  they  had  due  leeiirity  for  money  laid  out  In  imt>roYe<* 
meni»? — Many  In  the  Mntherii  part  of  the  oonnty 
would  prefer  that  to  liavin^  a  leaee. 

Yon  think  tbey  would  preftr  yearly  holding,  With 
tcaant^rightttoleaieif-^TlMtenaiiMlA  the  tonthem 
part  of  the  eovnty  would  {  in  the  northern  part  the 
farmer*  are  partial  to  leatei,  firom  euttom.  f lie 
tenants  In  the  tonthem  part  of  Northumberland  Would 
gladly  rocelTe  thii  recoapenae  for  improvem^nte*  I 
hare  the  authority  of  many  of  them»  fh>m  conferBation 
with  them,  to  sav  they  would  improve  eonaiderably  If 
they  hnd  a  oertainty  of  reeompen«e  in  case  of  leavthg. 

You  tay  many  fanners  have  told  yon  that  If  they 
had  certainty  of  recompense  for  improvement,  they 
wonld  lay  oat  their  money  in  lAprovinf  ttie  land.  Is 
there  much  room  for  improvemcnti  of  that  kind  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  for  Inttanee  7^  It  fs  one  of  the 
worst  farmed  counties  in  the  klDgdom  that  I  have  met 
with ;  I  have  the  authoritv  of  farmers  In  the  eoonty  for 
saying  so,  by  letter  and  also  persnnally* 

I  suppose  this  bad  fkrmiag  in  the  connty  of  Dtirham 
msy  be  a  good  deel  attributrd  to  the  wet  chilled  state 
of  the  land,  that  ie  really  a  great  disconragement  to  a 
farmer  t-^Thcre  are  a  great  number  of  small  farms  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  not  of  saficlent  sice  to  indaoe 
a  laige  monied  tenant  to  take  them,  and  thev  are  taken 
by  men  often  who  have  risen  from  the  working  classes, 
who  have  no  lease  and  have  no  faeafls  of  improving  the 
land,  and  the  lundlords  will  not  assist  them,  and  they 
struggle  on  for  two  or  three  years.  One  gentleman  id 
that  county  told  me  three  yesfs  Was  about  the  time  of 
their  holding :  and  last  Saturday  I  had  oceaslon  to  go 
into  a  village  I  I  was  looking  for  a  bull ;  a  gentleman 
told  roe  where  there  was  one  In  the  village ;  t  Inquired 
fur  the  master;  he  was  outin  theflelds  with  the  muek- 
eart ;  the  wife  said  she  would  show  me  it.  The  boefc 
door  wna  towaids  the  vttlage;  I  went  through  the 
roost  wretehcd  house  I  ever  saw  occupied  by  a  tenant, 
I  never  saw  a  servant's  house  in  Northnaaberland  any* 
thing  like  so  miserable  i  the  front  of  the  hoase  is  oe- 
copied  by  muck  middens,  and  little  booses  for  cattle 
found  about  It  here  and  there  clapped  down  as  if  they 
had  fallen  fren  the  clouds ;  the  manure  wss  at  the 
front  of  the  door,  and  three  or  four  steps  went  down 
to  *  mass  of  filth  and  confosioo.  This  I  remarked  to 
the  geotlenino  on  my  return,  and  he  said  **  That  is  the 
general  way  with  ou*-  small  farmers."  In  this  case  the 
man  and  his  wifeeould  neither  read  nor  write.       • 

Mr.  BouTBBtn.]  What  was  the  lize  of  that  form  ?*-» 
S00or300acrss. 

Cbaibman.]  Tbottgh  you  have  some  firit-rate 
farming  in  the  northern  parts  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  in  other  parts,  Is 
not  there  stUl  great  room  for  improvement  .'-'-'There  Is 
very  great  room  for  it  indeed. 

By  draining  and  otherwise  ?*'By  draining  princi- 
pally, and  I  think  if  they  had  recompense  for  it  (and 
some  of  the  tenants  I  have  alkded  to  said,  If  tbey  had 
»  oertainty  of  reeompensa,)  they  would  Improve  a  great 
deal  more;  but  they  have  their  leasee  in  this  way  s  the 
landlord  was  bound  for  so  many  years,  general ly  eight 
or  10  yeare,  sometimes  14,  the  tenant  was  nearly  always 
loose,  and  they  only  went  on  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be  paid 
tlie  neat  year,  or  the  year  after  when  tliey  found  it  con« 
venient  to  leave*  1  had  this  from  a  very  ezeellent  tenant, 
in  Newcastle  market  last  Tuesday. 

Is  there  mnch  old  grass  land  that  might  ha  drained 
and  broken  np  in  Northamberlaad  ?*-«Ja  some  parte, 
but  more  in  Darham«    I  recollect  about  a  year  ago 


being  ov^r  a  form  therei  and  I  Mine  td  a  very  bid  gi'asa 
field,  and  iald,  **  Why  do  yon  not  plough  this  out?  It 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  sheep  an  acre/'  The  tenant 
said,  <'  My  agent  calls  that  old  grus  land ;"  he  said, 
"Row  much  would  it  improve  it?  That  land  will 
grow  turnips  and  be  worth  £9  an  aer^,  rtow  It  is  not 
worth  lOsi  an  acre."  I  ItMiutred  of  abother  former  lait 
week  to  what  ektent  that  pl^vailed  In  the  cnunty,  and 
he  saM,  a  very  great  deal  in  that  nelghboathood, 
growing  bad  blue  trass,  not  keeping  above  a  sheen  or 
a  sheep  and  a  halfan  aora,  and  aametimes  scareely  a 
sheepi  If  ploaghed  out  ft  would  treble  the  value  of 
the  land. 

Can  you  apeak  to  that  point  praettoally  as  to  the 
ifflprevement  of  infoffor  land,  fhmi  some  that  you  havb 
had  la  your  own  oeeupatlbn  ?-«My  ocenpatidn  in  the 
northern  part  of  Northumberland  had  attached  to  it 
about  100  acres  of  marshy,  boggy  land,  about  tlie  edge 
of  the  moon. 

What  was  ghnrin^  upon  the  land  when  you  took  Jt, 
rushes  or  heath  f^tlie  principal  part  was  sprat,  a  sort 
of  rush,  and  there  was  one  10  acres  field  that  was  at* 
tached  to  100  acres  of  good  land,  on  which  good  land 
there  would  be  a  latve  number  of  cattle;  buttbera 
would  not  be  a  single  foot  of  dattle  upon  that  part ;  the 
previous  tenant  had  mowed  part  for  bay,  and  the  hey 
was  lying  in  tbeataek  rotting,  having  been  put  together 
in  a  rotten  state,  and  all  that  was  lying  was  left  aa 
manure  and  never  used  as  bay  at  all.  I  found  that 
was  the  usual  result  sfter  cutting  and  making  the  hay^ 
of  letting  it  rot  In  the  staeh  yard,  or  in  the  corner  of  a 
field.  I  drained  that  land  the  two  sueceading  yean, 
and  I  left  it,  at  the  end  of  ten  yeare  from  the  entry 
upon  the  form 5  worth  £9  an  acre* 

What  was  the  valee  of  it  when  you  took  to  it  P'^lt 
was  valued  at  from  Is.  to  Sa^  Od.  an  acre* 

What  was  the  eatent  of  thath-^One  hundred  aerea 
altogether,  in  detaehed  pleooa  of  10  aoros  hare  and  20 
acres  tbere. 

Those  100  acres  were  all,  In  the  state  you  describe, 
worth  Is.  to  its.  Od.  ah  aere  .*->^Yea« 

You  have  some  heath  land  ?— ^Yes. 

Mr.  CoLTiLLB.]  What  was  under  the  heath? — Sand* 
stoae  I  and  under  most  of  the  manhy  parts  sand,  and 
in  some  eases  gravelly  elay. 

CBAinlcAK.]  Have  you  some  heath  land  still  nare* 
claimed  In  the  north  of  Northumberland  ?«H9ome  hilly 
and  marshy  land ;  the  close  heath  growa  upon  tba 
rock  mostly ;  and  tbere  la  tbe  long  heath  Intarmiaed 
with  rushes;  that  is  upon  a  marshy  bottom.  I  consi* 
der  a  great  quantity  of  It  is  capable  of  improvement. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  sand  land  in  the  neighbotar- 
kood  of  Belford )  can  you  state  whether  that  heath  land 
is  capable  of  improvement  ?-*MTbat  eonatry,  I  think,  Is 
capabla  of  great  improvement}  tbere  ara  some 
restrictions  upon  it  under  the  head  of  old  grass  }  for 
100  yeari  some  of  it  has  been  called  so«  A  little 
further  north  of  It,  I  said  to  a  farmer,  **  Why  do  you 
keep  this  field  in  this  state  ?''  About  SO  acres ;  it  waa 
not  worth  6s.  an  acre.  I  saM, "  It  Is  a  diegrhoe  to  the 
rest  of  the  farm;  why  hava  It  In  sneh  a  state?  It 
woaid  grow  batter  crops  than  the  beat  of  tbe  land  yo« 
farm  at  80s.  He  said,  *<  My  agent  will  not  bear  ma 
speak  about  it." 

Oan  you  stete  in  the  ease  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belford,  whether  the  heath  kad  is  dot  snffialently  lm« 
proved  ?-»«There  is  a  range  of  hitla  West  of  Belford# 
where  a  tenaat  baa  Improved  about  100  acres  | 
the  fint  two  years  he  told  me  It  would  not  psy ;  it  was 
a  great  expense  without  anfilelent  raeompeiise;  but 
sinoe  then  I  believe  he  has  applied  to  the  tamdlord  to 
have  more  done,  and  ha  intent^ s  to  go  aver  nearly  ttaa 
wh<4a  of  lt»    It  la  a  very  large  moor,  aboat  froaa  000 
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to  1,000  acres  altogether;  some  of  it  is  heath  upon  a 
rock  that  could  not  be  well  cultivated,  and  that  being 
burnt  would  be  good  for  sheep ;  it  would  not  be  well  to 
take  it  out  on  a  dry  rock. 

This  tenant  whom  you  persuaded  to  improve  the  100 
acres  of  heath  land,  you  are  understood  to  say  is  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of  your  advice  that 
he  is  disposed  to  take  in  600  acres  now  ? — He  has  ap- 
plied to  his  landlord  to  take  in  more.  I  believe  this 
case  is  under  special  agreement.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  applied  for  leave  to  do  it,  and  the  agent  told  him 
to  go  on ;  that  was  in  the  late  landlord's  lifetime ;  he 
said,  "  No,  I  will  not  go  on  till  I  have  a  letter  of  sanc- 
tion in  writing,"  and  then  it  was  delayed  till  he  got  that 
letter,  under  some  special  agreement :  what  the  agree- 
ment is  I  do  not  know.  He  is  now  improving  that 
moor  to  a  considerable  extent;  he  did  not  say  the 
number  of  acres. 

You  have  put  this  as  an  instance  where  a  practical 
man  has  found  such  moor  land  as  you  have  in  North- 
umberland capable  of  beneficial  improvement?— I 
have ;  he  is  convinced  of  it  from  experience. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  the  farmers  of  Durham  and 
Northumberluid,  if  they  had  compensation  given  them 
for  improvements,  would  be  disposed  to  embark  in 
them  ? — ^The  security  of  a  full  recompense  would  induce 
them  to  lay  out  a  great  deal  more  money  than  they  do ; 
and  I  beUeve  if  they  had  that  security  many  would  im- 
prove the  land  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  district  now 
alluded  to  is  under  three  or  four  different  classes  of 
farmers.  In  tibe  northern  part  the  farmers  are  men  of 
large  capital,  and  they  would  not  stick  at  any  sum  of 
money  where  they  saw  a  recompense  for  it. 

You  arc  asked  generally  whether,  if  compensation 
were  given  for  improvements,  the  farmers,  not  all 
farmers,  but  a  numerous  body  of  formers,  would  be 
disposed  to  make  an  increased  outlay  of  capital  in  im- 
proving their  land? — I  believe  they  would. 

And  is  it  also  your  opinion  as  a  practical  man,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  those  counties,  that  there  is 
still  great  room  for  an  investment  of  capital  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  ? — There  is  very  great  room 
for  it 

Have  yon  not  a  peculiar  sort  of  Improvement  in 
parts  of  Northumberland,  by  the  removal  of  loose  stone 
on  the  land,  which  is  very  expensive  to  the  tenant  ? — 
In  some  cases  it  is  very  expensive.  I  have  laid  out  as 
much  as  £4  an  acre  myself.  In  Aberdeenshire  I  have 
seen  a  landlord  lay  out  from;^12  to  £IS  an  acre  for 
trenching  90  inches  deep,  to  make  the  land  plough 
free* 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  praper  head  of 
compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant?— I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  proper  one. 

And  likely  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  land? — 
Yes. 

Have  yon  any  other  observation  to  make  to  the 
committee?— With  regard  to  those  small  farmers 
holding  without  leases  in  Durham,  they  say  they  cannot 

fit  tenants  to  farm  any  better,  the  farms  are  so  small, 
have  been  told  that  by  agents,  that  they  cannot  get 
tenants  who  are  men  of  capital  to  take  them.  If  they 
had  any  recompense,  if  there  were  any  security  for 
persons  farming  on,  or  for  others  lending  them  money 
to  improve  with,  they  might  be  induced  to  do  it.  One 
great  cause  of  the  farmer  not  being  able  to  farm  is,  that 
they  frequently  begin  with  a  smallish  capital,  and  the 
landlord  does  not  improve  for  them,  and  they  cannot 
do  it  for  themselves.  The  landlord  has  of  course  the 
preference  of  his  rent  by  seisoro  and  such  like,  if  the 
tenant  gets  back  in  his  rent ;  therefore  persons  lending 
money  would  be  subject  to  losing  It.  That  prevents 
monied  men  lending  their  money ;  bat  if  they  had  se- 


curity, people  might  be  induced  to  support  those  small 
farmers  with  money  when  they  saw  them  indiistrioiu, 
and  likely  to  do  well  if  they  had  more  capital,  la 
some  parts  of  Northumberland  I  have  seen  speculating 
men  of  small  capital  begin  to  improve  a  large  under- 
Uking.  Previously  to  1816  or  1817  some  of  Uiosc 
young  speculators  laid  ont  a  considerable  amoant  of 
capital,  and  they  had  to  leave  their  farms,  and  others 
came  in,  and  made  fortunes,  where  the  men  who  made 
the  improvements  were  ruined.  I  know  two  or  three 
striking  cases  where  they  have  improved  by  digging, 
removing  stones,  reclaiming  moor  land,  and  Itmiog. 

What  is  the  expense  of  liming?— I  farmed  a  place  in 
Roxburghshire  which  coat  £5  an  acre,  and  j^  or  £4 
in  remofing  stones. 

Wlut  is  the  expense  of  liming  in  Northumberland? 
— I  think  the  common  price  of  liming  is  about  £3  to 
£i  an  acre. 

Is  that  a  lasting  improvement  to  the  land?— It  is 
considered  a  lasting  improvement  to  newly-improved 
land,  such  as  moors,  in  bringing  them  into  cultivation. 
I  have  seen  a  crop  of  com  four  times  as  good  npon 
one  ridge  which  had  been  limed,  as  npon  another  ad. 
Joining  which  had  not  been  limed ;  and  it  is  much  used 
for  preventing  the  grab  in  turnips. 

In  th3se  cases  where  the  tenants  had  commenced  im« 
provements,  and  were  unable  to  carry  them  through, 
you  say  that  the  succeeding  tenants  made  fortunes?— 
Yes,  I  know  several  instances  of  it. 

Would  it  then  have  been  just  that  the  outgoing  te- 
nants should  have  received  compensation  for  those  im- 
provements ?— I  certainly  think  so. 

You  are  understood  to  say  that  the  tenants  did  not 
fail  because  the  improvements  were  Jadiciously  carried 
out,  or  unprofitable  to  the  landlord  or  the  succeeding 
tenant,  but  simply  because  they  had  not  su£Beient 
means  for  carrying  them  out  completely? — ^Yesjost 
so.  If  they  had  had  the  means  of  carrying  them  out 
they  would  have  made  their  fortunes,  which  they  were 
entitled  to  do,  and  which  the  next  tenant  did  withoot 
any  expense ;  they  merely  came  to  reap  the  crop  which 
the  men  who  were  ruined  had  sown  for  them.  If  the 
tenant  had  had  compensation  for  those  improvements, 
he  would  have  probably  continued  in  the  farm.  I  tm 
of  opinion,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  we  are  better, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  without  leases,  with  18  months' 
notice  to  quit;  and  there  would  be  more  improve- 
ments and  longer  holdings.  On  lx>th  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  with  no  leases,  Ske  tenants  remain  mncb 
longer  with  the  same  landlord  than  where  they  ban 
leases. 

Is  that  the  opinion  of  many  farmers  with  whom  yoa 
have  conversed?— It  is  allowed  by  farmers  I  ha?e 
spoken  to,  as  well  as  landlords,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  the  fact ;  examine  any  gentheman'a  rent-roll  and 
you  will  see  the  same  names  without  leases  standing 
for  ages,  and  sometimes  there  are  more  improvements 
than  where  there  are  leases. 

Do  you  think  many  farmers  would  prefer  a  yeady 
holding  with  compensation,  to  a  holding  for  a  term 
without  compensation  ? — I  am  not  sure  &at  the  north 
CO  an  try  farmers  would  accept  of  it  wilUngly  without  a 
lease ;  they  have  a  strong  partiality  for  leases  upon  the 
large  farms ;  in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the 
county,  and  Durham,  they  would  accept  of  it ;  many 
farmers  have  told  mc  if  they  had  leases  offered  them, 
they  would  not  take  them.  They  said  the  com  laws 
were  changed,  and  things  might  transpire  ao  that  they 
would  not  wish  to  take  a  lease,  and  they  did  not  choose 
to  be  bound.  That  is  the  answer  I  generally  get  from 
the  farmers  in  that  district ;  they  say  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  bound,  they  think  it  is  better  to  be  loose. 

Mr.  HxNLBT.]  In  the  case  of  theiannayoabare 
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spoken  of,  and  in  respect  of  which  yon  use  the  term 
young  speculators  wlio  made  improvements  which  they 
were  not  able  to  carry  out  so  as  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
them,  were  those  large  or  small  farms  ?— They  were 
farms  of  from  600  to  1^500  acres. 

You  would  call  tha«ie  large  farms? — ^They  were  a 
pretty  good  size.  They  were  not  the  highest  rented 
farms. 

The  question  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  not 
to  the  amount  of  the  rent  ?— Upon  those  matters 
sometimes  they  are  intermixed  with  what  is  called 
sheep-walks,  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  three  or  four 
thousand  acres ;  fifteen  hundred  is  above  the  aTcrage. 

Should  you  consider  those  to  be  large  farms  as  com- 
pared with  the  farms  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  county 
of  Durham  ? — ^Yes,  three  or  four  times  the  size. 

Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  word  speculators? — ^Youog 
enterprising  men,  having  good  capital  to  go  on  with  in 
the  usual  way,  taking  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  Improvement  of  the  land.  I  have 
known  men  set  to  work,  and  I  have  heard  them  say 
they  would  beg,  borrow,  and  steal  to  make  improve- 
ments; but  they  have  injudiciously  gone  beyond  their 
available  means. 

You  do  not  use  the  term  then  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  they  were  carrying  on  ?~ 
No,  it  was  not  speculative  at  all  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  farms. 

Were  those  men  of  a  better  or  inferior  class  of  life  to 
the  men  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  county  of  Durham? 
— They  were  the  better  class  of  standing  in  society. 

Would  they  be  more  likely  to  have  better  friends  than 
the  men  of  the  class  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  county  of 
Durham  ? — Yes. 

Then  how  can  you  expect  the  people  of  Durham 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  those  improvements,  when 
those  gentlemen  could  not  do  so  with  better  friends  and 
a  better  class  of  life? — ^The  small  farmers  in  Durham 
might  very  probably  be  supported  if  their  friends  saw 
they  could  be  repaid  for  their  money.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  a  man  of  industry  has  friends  and  relations 
who,  knowing  the  man's  industry  and  knowledge  of  his 
business,  will  support  him,  and  enable  him  to  recom- 
pense himself  for  his  outlay.  There  is  so  much  land  in 
the  county  of  Durham  that  requires  very  little  trouble, 
it  is  a  sort  of  wet  g^velly  land,  that  very  little  improve- 
ment would  make  it  capable  of  growing  turnips,  in- 
stead of  keeping  a  sheep  an  acre^  which  would  not 
yield  above  from  7s.  to  10s.  an  acre  a  year,  but  which, 
if  they  had  a  crop  of  com,  would  compensate  them 
largely. 

Why  do  you  think  that  a  man  taken  from  the 
labouring  class  would  be  more  likely  to  find  persons  to 
lend  him  money  than  the  speculators  you  have  spoken 
of  in  Northumberland,  whose  fHends  are  in  a  better 
class  of  life  1— As  to  those  farms  that  I  have  my  eye 
upon,  the  improvements  were  difficult  and  expensive 
to  accomplish,  and  I  believe  the  two  parties  that  I  am 
alluding  to  had  borrowed  money  to  a  great  amount  of 
their  friends  before  they  failed ;  they  fidled  in  the  year 
1817.  The  years  1816  and  1817  were  notorious  in  our 
districts.  Those  men  conld  not  get  any  more  money ; 
if  they  conld  have  gone  on  three  or  four  years  more 
tbey  would  have  made  their  fortunes.  The  im- 
provements were  upon  the  edges  of  the  mountains; 
they  had  stones  to  take  out,  and  walls  to  build,  and 
so  on. 

You  said  the  improvements  were  not  speculative  but 
safe  in  their  kind  ?— Yes ;  but  those  two  years  were  two 
mnch  for  them,  as  well  as  many  others.  Those  farms 
in  Durham  I  am  thinking  of  require  only  the  plough 
and  a  few  drains.  I  passed  over  some  Isst  Saturday 
and  Friday,  and  I  looked  particularly  at  them,  and 


nothing  was  wanted  but  the  drains  ten  yards  asunder, 
and  they  would  want  nothing  but  the  common  plough- 
ing and  sowing  afterwards. 

You  have  said  that  the  reason  that  that  land  is  not 
broken  up,  is  because  the  landlord  will  not  give  his  con- 
sent ? — ^That  is  the  reason  given  to  me  by  a  great  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Then  the  want  of  security  has  nothing  to  do  with  not 
breaking  it  up  J—^No,  I  think  not.  The  reason  given 
me  is  that  the  agent  would  not  have  the  grass  land 
meddled  with,  and  the  landlord  never  meddled  with  it ; 
ho  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  deterioration  of  the  property 
to  plough  the  land. 

You  have  stated  that  in  Durham  the  tenants  occupy 
about  three  years ;  do  you  mean  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  general  rule  or  the  exception  ? — ^That  is  what  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  told  me ;  I  think 
it  is  too  limited ;  he  said  they  generally  run  their  race 
in  three  years.  I  do  not  agree  with  that ;  I  think  they 
go  further  than  that. 

Which,  in  your  opinion,  are  we  to  take  it  as,  the  ex- 
ception or  the  rule  ? — ^The  exception,  I  think,  though 
he  gave  it  me  as  the  rule. 

Do  yon  consider  a  lease  any  security  ?— Yes,a  lease 
is  a  security  to  the  tenant  to  be  reimbursed  his  improve- 
ments, and  men  of  capital  will  not  make  improvements 
without  security. 

Yet  you  have  stated  that  the  tenant  without  that 
security,  as  far  as  the  lease  goes,  holds  longer  on  a 
series  of  years  on  the  Tweed  side  of  Durham  ? — No,  not 
on  the  Tweed  side,  they  were  the  middle  and  southern 
sides  of  Northumberland ;  but  the  improvements  ge- 
nerally do  not  go  on  there. 

You  said  that  the  tenants  upon  the  Tweed  side, 
both  north  and  south,  have  no  leases  ? — ^You  misun- 
derstood me. 

Was  it  right  to  understand  your  evidence  to  be,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  as  well  as  your  acquaintance  with  the 
tenants  will  allow  yon  to  form  an  opinion,  that  they 
hold  for  a  longer  period  at  will  than  where  they  take 
leases  ? — ^That  is  the  general  rule  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  middle  part  of  Northumberland,  more  there  than 
in  the  southern  part  of  Northumberland ;  where  there 
are  no  leases  they  are  continually  changing,  in  the 
southern  part;  sometimes  the  tenants  have  not  been  in 
for  more  than  one  year,  and  the  estates  are  in  a  wretched 
condition. 

Speaking  generally,  and  not  of  exceptional  cases,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  tenants  hold  longer  under  te- 
nancy from  year  to  year  than  under  leases  ? — ^There  are 
three  or  four  cases  where  they  seldom  change,  and  they 
hold  longer  than  under  leases ;  speaking  of  Northum- 
berland, there  are  two  distinct  descriptions  of  tenure  of 
land :  in  the  southern  part  of  Northumberland,  where 
they  have  no  leases,  they  are  continually  changing,  but 
in  the  northern  part,  not  the  Tweed  side  but  farther 
south,  large  estates  from  year  to  year  are  very  seldom 
changed,  they  have  confidence  in  the  landlord ;  but  the 
improvements  do  not  go  on  ;  but  they  go  on  holding 
for  generations. 

Are  those  estates  well  or  ill  fkrmed!— They  are  not 
generally  well  farmed :  there  are  some  exceptions,  and 
very  great  exceptions,  where  they  are  as  well  farmed 
as  anywhere  without  any  recompense  or  security  at  all. 
You  were  understood  to  say  that  taking  a  farm  held 
upon  a  lease  of  21  years,  for  the  first  five  or  six  years 
great  Improvements  were  made,  in  the  middle  no  im- 
provements were  made,  but  the  same  amount  of 
labour  was  expended  in  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  and  the  last  five  or  six  years  labour  was  takea 
off?~Yes. 

And  you  were  understood  to  say  that  in  a  general 
way  it  would  be  about  one  team  in  twelve  that  would 
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be  knooked  off  ?««Thftt  has  reibreiMe  to  all  the  leasonB 
except  turnip  time ;  they  have  a  great  many  breeding 
mares  therci  and  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  young 
colts,  which,  at  soon  as  the  turnip  time  is  over,  they  sell 
offer  turn  to  grasti  and  keep  less  during  the  autumn 
and  winter;  the  turnip  time  requires  a  great  many 
more  teams  then  any  other  time,  in  that  particular 
quarter. 

Take  some  one  farm  upon  these  21  years'  leases ; 
have  you  any  farm  in  your  mind  at  this  moment  that  is 
§0  held  ?  Tske  one  of  the  farms  you  have  been  speak- 
ing oft  wbero  this  change  of  management  has  gone  on, 
do  you  know  at  all  about  what  rent  the  farm  was  taken 
at?*-I  cannot  speak  distinctly  to  the  rental ',  but  they 
were,  I  should  suppose,  about  £1,600  to  £9,000  a 
year. 

And  about  how  many  aeret  waa  the  farm  T— An  or- 
dinary one. 

Confine  yottrs«lf  to  any  one  farm  that  yon  have  In 
your  mind  ? — They  have  frequently  hill  land  attached 
to  them,  say  perhaps  1 ,500  aeree. 

Forabottthow  many  aeresofhilly  land,  and  about  how 
irany  acres  of  tillage  ? — One  thousand  acres  of  tillage 
land,  and  about  500  to  700  acres  of  hill  laud. 

What  would  be  the  value  of  that  land  In  your  judg- 
ment in  the  middle  time,  when  the  improvements  were 
in  full  swing  ;  what  would  be  the  value  of  that  farm, 
supposing  it  then  to  come  into  the  market,  and  sup- 
posing the  tenant  had  the  power  to  underlet  It  7— There 
would  be  at  least  10  per  eent.  more  value. 

At  the  end  of  it  f— At  the  middle  of  the  term  than  at 
the  end  «>f  the  lease. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  term  what  would  belts  value  t 
•—I  am  alluding  to  the  end  of  the  term.  In  the 
middle  it  would  be  worth  10  per  cent,  more  than  at 
the  end. 

What  would  it  be  worth,  then,  at  the  beginning? — 
Upon  the  ikrm  I  have  In  view  I  should  think  it 
would  be  worth  20  per  cent,  more  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaae  than  at  the  beginning,  and  10  per  cent,  more  than 
at  the  end. 

Then  this  MUng  off  in  the  management  would  be  a 
deterioration  of  10  per  cent?— Tea,  I  think  so;  it  would 
be  worth  that  less  to  the  person  taking  it. 

And  less  to  the  landlord  to  let  it  .>— Yea. 

What,  in  your  Judgment,  upon  that  farm  would  be 
the  acts  of  husbandry  that  would  be  now  payable  in 
Northumberland  ?  what  In  an  ordinary  change  of 
tenantry  would  be  the  amount  of  money  payable 
now  in  Northumberland  to  the  outgoing  tenant  by  the 
iaeoming  Itnant,  aoeordtng  to  onstora  ?— The  straw 
and  the  manure  all  belong  to  the  incoming  tenant ; 
the  ineominf  tenant  onlv  pays  Ibf  the  grass,  seeds. 
Bowing  the  year  befbre,  mr  which  the  outgoing  tenant 
must  produce  hla  reetlpta. 

liien  the  ontgofaig  tenant  takea  the  away -going 
•fopaf*->Yc8. 

There  aiv  iM  acta  of  hnsbandry  by  the  incoming 
tenant  f-^No,  the  manure  Ilea  in  the  hovels  where  it  is 
made. 

At  the  end  of  a  il  years^  leaae,  according  to  your 
BOtioB  of  the  payment  that  should  be  made  by  the  in- 
coming tenant,  bow  mnch  money  ought  to  be  paid  do  you 
think  Ibr  this  l,000aefeaof  tillage  .^— Some  fturms  would 
not  require  arnoh  imBrovenent  hi  draining,  because  a 
part  ia  generally  dry  land. 

Will  you  confine  your  answer  to  smne  one  Ihrm .  Ton 
have  apoken  of  tiloae  1,000  acree  of  tfilage ;  and  where 
tliat  takea  place  in  tiM  first  fiive  years,  the  value  is  raised 
10  per  eent.  in  the  midcBe  of  the  term  ;  ttien  it  ia  dete- 
riorated 10  per  cent,  at  the  close  of  tiie  term  again. 
Yon  are  now  asked  in  your  judgment  what  should  the 
wrtgoing  tenant  be  entitled  to  receire  upon  that  farm, 


provided  he  kept  up  the  cultivation  at  the  ^lH  swing  to 
the  end  ? — For  nothing  but  the  purchasing  of  manure, 
and  feeding  his  oattle  and  sheep  with  oil-cake. 

About  what  would  it  amount  to  in  capital,  in  your 
judgment  ? — It  is  not  at  all  the  custom  to  feed  cattle  and 
sheep  with  oil-cake  at  present ;  they  buy  manure  at  £3 
an  acre. 

You  are  giving  evidence  here  upon  the  state  of  thingi 
which  you  say  is  under  your  own  knowledge ;  you  hare 
been  asked  to  confine  your  attention  to  some  one  farm, 
and  you  have  told  the  committee  that  farms  are 
deteriorated  in  that  part  of  Northumberland  10  per  cent, 
towards  the  close  of  the  term,  by  the  want  of  secarity  to 
the  tenant ;  what  amount  of  capital,  then,  in  your  jadg- 
mcnt,  according  to  the  Northumberland  practice,  woald 
that  tenant  be  entitled  to  receive  ? — Wc  have  no  custom 
of  that  kind  ;  the  improvementa  do  not  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  lease,  there  is  no  recompense  for  them.  If  tlie 
lease  be  renewed,  the  tenant  would  go  on  with  Hming 
until  four  or  five  years  or  more  than  that  prerioas  to 
removing,  and  he  would  be  reoompenaed  for  that  if  the 
farm  waa  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in  re- 
claiming. 

How  often  do  tenants  in  Northumberland,  upon  such 
a  farm  as  you  have  spoken  of,  lime  their  landt~6enc- 
rally  not  above  once  during  a  lease  of  21  years,  and 
sometimes  not  that  unless  for  preventing  grub  in  tumipi, 
which  requires  to  be  done  oftener,  say  at  intervals  of  15 
or  even  10  years. 

What  in  your  judgment  woald  a  man  be  entitled  to  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  for  the  use  of  lime  t — Nothing,  be- 
cause then  he  has  got  the  benefit  arising  from  it. 

Would  he  be  entitled  to  anything  for  drainage  ?— Upon 
this  farm,  if  he  were  to  drain  at  an  early  period,  he  would 
be  recompensed. 

Is  it  the  custom  in  Northumberland,  unon  each  a 
flmn  as  you  speak  of,  to  feed  with  oil-cake?— Very 
littie ;  it  is  however  increasing. 

In  your  judgment,  if  it  were  carried  to  wnA  an  extent 
as  would  be  prudent  in  your  opinion,  how  much  mooej 
would  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  receive  upon  such  a  &rm 
for  oil-cake  ? — Half  what  he  laid  out. 

How  much  would  it  amount  to  ?— He  might  use  10 
tons ;  half  of  that  would  be  jf  50 ;  oil-cake  is  very  little 
used  with  us. 

Do  you  purchase  any  other  artificial  food  i^>on  such  a 
farm  as  you  have  spoken  of  in  Northumberland  ?—No ; 
there  is  a  little  Ihiaeed  sometimes  for  calves. 

Do  they  purchaae  artificial  manure  ? — Yes,  bone  dost 
and  guano. 

About  how  much  would  the  outgoing  tenant  be  mti- 
tied  to  receive  for  the  articles  of  bone  dust  and  guano  ?— 
Of  guano  he  would  require  about  £\bO  worth  for  the 
land  fbr  turnips,  where  he  had  a  deficiency  of  commoo 
manure. 

How  much  of  that  should  the  incoming  tenant  be 
obliged  to  pav?-I  think  it  would  repay  lUelf  in  fov 
years  suiBciently. 

Would  the  Incoming  tenant  have  to  pay  three- 
fourths? — Yes;  he  haa  both  a  great  Increase  in  the 
crop  of  com  as  well  as  turnips,  and  the  manure  fron 
them. 

Then  ;f  120  would  be  paid  for  that  three-fourths ;  what 
other  artificial  manure  is  used  ?~In  the  article  of  gaano 
it  is  found  that  it  haa  a  great  effect  upon  grass  seeds; 
and  if  they  were  compensated  for  it,  they  would  sow  it 
considerably  upon  the  young  grass  land ;  tenants  have 
told  me  themselves,  those  who  have  very  short  leases, 
that  they  would  sow  guano  withha  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

How  much  more  of  that  could  they  sow  upon  the  good 
land  ? — About  £1  an  acre. 

How  much  would  it  come  to  .'—About  £9W* 
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That  would  be  tlae6^foiurtfai of  it;  ptriiapi  H  would 
not  go  on  80  long  ? — It  would  reo9rap«n«e  tbem  mneli 
earlier  than  that ;  butunleM  they  bad  iome  profit  along 
with  it  they  would  not  do  it ;  they  want  an  inducemoot 
for  doing  it. 

Would  half  be  fair  in  that  caae  ? — For  one  yoav'a  vam. 

Supposing  the  tenaot  mani|r«d  the  graaa  seeds  the 
year  he  was  gobw  out,  would  it  be  fair  for  the  iaooming 
tenant  to  pay  half? — Qe  should  pay  more,  beeanse 
the  hay  is  consumed  upon  the  farm.  9»A  be  would  hafe 
a  great  uicrease  to  his  manure  and  tb«  following  year's 
grass. 

The  outgoing  tenant  does  not  Ul^e  the  bay  ?—  No. 

Then  the  incoming  tenant  would  have  to  pay  (09  itf*^ 
Yes,  he  would  get  the  fall  beneQt  of  it  at  onoe. 

How  much  money  would  be  paid  for  tbat?«*Tbe  en* 
taring  tenant  ought  to  pay  two-tbirda. 

It  would  be  £20Q  ?— Yea  (  parhapa  laaa  than  that 
might  do ;  but  to  induce  the  tenant  to  lay  out  monay 
freely  he  ougbt  to  have  more  than  a  bare  reoompenaa. 

With  respect  to  bones ;  having  taken  this  large  allow* 
anoe  for  guano,  would  bo  purobase  any  boaea  ?«-No ;  I 
am  taking  the  guano  as  a  substitute  for  bonaa. 

In  that  part  of  Noftbumberland  do  they  purehaae  any 
other  artificial  manure  7— No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of ; 
there  have  been  some  little  eiperimenla  aoiaetlmes  1  at 
one  time  they  had  soma  chemioal  preparation  for  graaa 
aeeds ;  that  did  not  answer. 

Then  £\bO,  j^lOO,  and  j^200  would  batba  aggrag«ta 
of  what  tbo  incoming  tenant  would  haTO  to  pay  P-^Yes. 

That  is  the  difference  between  keeping  up  a  fsrm  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  kaaping  it  m  a  deteriorated 
atate  ? — If  a  person  bad  a  full  raaompeBae,  ha  would 
take  his  farm  again  ai|d  keep  hia  land  u  a  much  bighet 
atate  of  cnltiTation. 

In  what  way  would  he  liaan  it  in  a  hii^  alato  of 
oultivation  other  than  by  the  ordinary  acta  H  good  hna- 
bandry  and  tiUage,  ^^uch  a  mm  la  b<mBd  to  do  under 
any  circumatanoea  \  atata  the  itama  by  which  yau  aoma 
to  that  conchuion^  You  aay  that  the  tenant  tdiaa  stapa 
at  the  beginning  by  draining  and  otberwiae  to  make  tha 
€ann  worth  2Q  par  eent.  more)  bn  tho  middle  of  the  term 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  that  luU  90  par  oant.  ?-<Tha 
ftrinoipal  advantage  would  ba  to  koep  tba  ism  aapabla 
of  employing  mofo  handa  to  k«^  it  etean. 

Which  of  thoaa  aata  of  boab«ndvy  do  yon  thmk,  in 
yonr  judgment,  tho  tanai«t  ought  to  ba  paid  iatPw* 
The  draught,  and  tha  diflTeranl  kinda  of  laboor 
attached  to  it. 

That  wonM  be  tba  ordinar]^  OfMvatioM  of  hnabandry  ? 

Do  yoi^  ^bink  tha  outgoing  tanant  ought  to  ba  paid  lot 
thoaa  ordinary  operationa  of  bnabandry  ? — It  wonU  ba 
that  VMfik  mora  vakio»  and  tho  tenant  had  batter  pay  it 
thap  bUTO  the  land  in  tha  atata  yon  often  find  it  in. 

How  much  do  yon  thJU  tiba  outgoing  tmmnt  woaMba 
OBtitled,  npon  thm  Uim  50«  have  apokan  of,  to  veaaifa 
under  the  head  of  acta  ol  bnabandry  '-^llia  term  1 
aUiide  to»  ituwdd  take  the  away^going  tenant  toaKpeskI 
jgI50  a  ffay  mora  u»  iota  ol  huabiimlry  than  baganeraBy 
do^ ;  that  iSj  l»»  wa^cnrtaa  his  aapenaca  ;gl6ftor  afoq 
i^2€0  a  year. 

9«v  mooh  would  U  be  jnat  thrt  tha  tnaaming  tenant 
ahouldpa^l  what  piopoi^an  of  that  ?-^Upon  the  ad* 
^nntagebe  wouM  derifa  lahonld  aay  naariy  the  wholeof 
it,  becanaa  the  ipiQF<ffoini  teswnt  haa  fecesved  liltta  or 
aa  return  upon  bia  oa#itaU  and  tkei«iMe  nearly  all  tha 
expenditure  he  makft  would  ha  fo*  tha  baneftt  al  hia aoo« 


How  many  yeara  would  it  bo  an  enthe  benefit  to  the 
iaooBUi«  temt?^— From  three  to  five  yeaaa,  beeanse 
the  cnrtailing  tlie  expenaea  generally  be«as  five  years 
before  Isaving  the  farm.    They  do  it  gradaally. 


Do  yon  tiunk  n  man  letting  hia  land  begin  to  get  foul 
doaa  net  suffer  something  in  five  years  ?-«-I  think  he 
suffera  very  mueh  1  I  have  seen  tenants  injure  themaelvea 
by  overdohig  it. 

How  should  that  expense  be  divided  between  the  out* 
going  tenant  and  tha  iaooming  tenant^  if  you  admit  that 
be  iigures  himself  by  letting  hia  land  get  foul  N^If  the 
land  geta  foul  he  would  be  entitled  to  searoely  any  pe« 
eompenae.  The  inaoming  tenant  would  not  be  entitled 
to  pay  for  anything  he  did  not  receive  1  if  the  land  did 
get  foul,  the  awav4Paing  taaant  shonld  be  if  possible 
aiade  to  pay  for  it,  that  is  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
land. 

Tliere  ia  a  degree  of  fenlnem  that  may  not  be  a  posi- 
tive iignry  to  hiass^ff-— Without  any  loss  to  himself. 

That  has  happened  withhi  your  tecoUeetion  .>— Yes  } 
not  hi  a  great  degree,  but  with  a  slight  degrse  of  foulness 
they  oould  get  a  good  erop  of  com. 

What  then  wonld  be  the  sum  which  the  outgofaig  te<* 
nant  wooAd  be  entitlad  to  receive  for  thoae  additional 
tillagaa  ?«<-I  wonld  aay  firom  j^liOO  to  j^950  a  year,  for 
those  last  three  years. 

That  would  ba  if750f«*-Yee  i  haviuf  the  land  in  good 
order  or  in  inditbient  order,  there  is  more  differenoe  to 
the  incoming  tenant  than  that. 

In  your  judgment,  the  acta  of  bnabandry  would  be 
j£750,  and  the  manuragea  would  be  i^70  ?^I  think  I 
have  stated  that. 

Those  are  the  figurea  taken  ftom  your  statement  ?— • 
Yea. 

Is  there  anything  else  b  your  judgment,  so  for  aa 
manurse  and  acta  of  bnabandry  are  eonoemed,  that  the 
outgoing  tepant  wonldbeentMedtoreMrivefor  ?— I  think 
net,  nnlem  for  aaaking  new  foncea  and  aneh  like ;  itiaof 
great  importanee  to  the  Uieoming  tenant  aa  well  aa  to  the 
out  going  tenant  to  have  the  machinery  in  good  order, 
^  fixed  Bseehinery  or  tfaioaldng  machines. 

In  that  past  of  Kngland  does  the  tenant  remove  thoae 
maohinea  or  not  ^vHe  ia  not  bound  to  remove  them ;  he 
con  remove  them  if  he  likee ;  but  tiie  entatlng  tenant 
very  aeldem  takee  them,  which  is  a  very  great  lose  to  the 
outgoing  tenant.  1  have  seen  a  machine  repaired  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  £100  two  yeara  before,  sell  for 
£40  at  leaving. 

It  ia  a  matter  off  agreement  between  the  paitleB 
whether  they  take  them  or  not ;  if  the  incoming  tenant 
doaa  net  take  tbem,  the  outgoing  tenent  takes  them 
away  ?— Yea,  they  do  net  belong  to  the  landlord  gene- 
rally} the  way  W  the  fonna  are  takesiitisa  very 
great  UMa »  the  tenant  aaye,  I  wonld  rather  have  a  new 
maeUne  and  my  own  maehLaeiy.  I  thhik  it  ie  a  aerlona 
kiaa  indeed. 

Than  if  yen  are  lightly  nnthiratpod,  thoae  itemeyon 
have  apoken  of,  apart  from  the  huildhiga,  and  fenoae, 
and  maddnery,  amount  to  if  1,120  h^l  daddedly  thmk 
tiiat  the  form  would  he  that  mnoh  better  to  the  ineoming 
tenant  than  when  it  is  in  the  way  in  which  he  often  re- 
eeivea  it,  fimmtim  land  befog  let  out  of  eenditkm.  That 
ia  tha  difibrsnoe  between  entering  upon  a  form  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  or  a  bad  one. 

nm  leault  of  thie  would  be  whet  ia  wanted  to  be  got 
atmfignvM;  whkh  ia  thie,  that  aeeordkig  to  your  jodg^ 
ment  this  farm  of  1 ,500  acres,  with  that  amount  expended 
upon  it,  what  rent  do  you  put  it  at  ?-*Abeut  jfl,500  a 
year,  that  fbrm  laUudeto. 

jf  1,500  a  year»  with  the  foewaaa  aaoken  of  fo  the 
middle  of  the  term,  would  be  worth  J900  a  year  addi- 
tional rant  u^Ma  it  was  at  lla  ftdl  swfog^.'^Yea. 

At  the  termtnatien,  in  eonaequeoce  aa  yen  aay  of  thla 
want  of  seenrfty^,  H  daterioratea  so  that  it  ia  only  worth 
ifl,500  a  year  N- Yea,  that  is  my  opinfam. 

Then  In  your  ^dnien  what  ia  the  great  indneement  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  to  alter  the  mode  of  hbonkivation  } 
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— He  saves  that  expense  the  last  few  Tears,  and  he  con- 
siders he  gets  as  good  a  crop.  I  have  said  that 
sometimes  he  carries  it  too  far ;  tht  object  is  to  sare  as 
much  expense  and  take  as  mach  money  off  the  farm  as 
possible. 

Would  any  man  holding  a  farm  be  content  at  the  end 
of  21  years  to  pay  jl?300  a  year  more  rent  for  it ;  that  is, 
the  same  tenant ;  would  it  answer  his  purpose  to  have 
laid  out  these  ;f  1,120  to  secure  to  himself  the  payment 
of  £300  a  year  more  rent  for  his  farm  ?— If  he  expected 
he  was  to  pay  j^SOO  a  year  more  rent,  he  would  rather 
not  improve  it  to  that  extent ;  he  would  not  improYe 
it  to  make  himself  to  have  to  pay  it  out  again  so  largely. 

Then  a  tenant  holding  by  lease  lets  his  farm  fall  back 
that  he  may  not  have  to  pay  an  additional  rent  the  next 
21  years  ?— If  he  leaves  the  farm  it  is  to  save  himself,  and 
if  to  take  it  again,  to  make  the  rent  as  small  as  possible. 

Then  this  security  of  payment  would  not  induce  him 
to  keep  up  the  cultivation  ;  not  to  go  on  the  same,  be- 
couse  at  ue  end  of  the  21  years  if  the  farm  was  worth 
j^300  a  year  more,  be  would  be  required  to  pay  ;^00  a 
year  more  for  it  ? — Yes. 

If  you  were  agent,  would  not  you  ask  jf  300  a  year 
more  ? — That  would  depend  upon  other  things.  If  I 
thought  it  was  worth  that,  I  would  ask  it. 

Therefore  to  prevent  paying  the  j^OO  a  year  more  b 
a  stronger  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  let  &e  farm  go 
back  than  to  save  this  ;^1,000  ?— Yes,  he  would  not  im- 
prove it  up  to  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Whether  there  is  security  or  not,  he  would  not  im- 
prove to  the  end  of  the  iMse  ? — Not  to  so  great  an  ex> 
tent,  because  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  improvements ; 
that  is  why  I  advocate  18  months  notice  to  quit ;  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  so  many  changes  take  place,  the  tenant 
is  always  preparing  for  that  to  save  himself,  or  take  the 
farm  as  low  as  he  can. 

That  would  be  the  effect  whether  there  were  security 
for  payment  at  the  end  of  the  lease  or  not,  since 
the  increased  rent  would  be  more  against  the  fanner 
than  the  receipt  of  the  capital? — ^The  increased  rent 
would  be  more  against  the  farmer  than  the  saving  of  the 
capital. 

As  to  those  Durham  tenants,  you  said  200  acres  was 
the  average  ? — ^There  are  a  great  many  of  100, 150,  and 
300 ;  but  I  am  not  so  confident  about  the  size  of  the 
farms  there. 

You  have  stated  that  the  grass  land  is  worth  about  10s. 
an  acre,  and  worth  40s.  if  ploughed  up  ?— I  saw  that 
myself;  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  annual  value  of  the  grass  land  would  not  be 
more  than  10s.  an  acre,  and  the  farmers  in  that  district 
say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it ;  the  wet  gravel  is  ttiat 
which  I  allude  to,  as  ploughing  out  would  not  improve 
the  day.    I  do  not  think  that  I  wouUi  take  itoutatall. 

And  the  reason  whv  that  grass  land  was  not  broken  up 
was,  that  the  landlords  would  not  give  their  consent  ?— 
Yes,  that  was  told  to  me. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  the  landlord  does  not 
like  to  get  40s.  a  year  rent,  instead  of  10s.  ?— That  I 
think  would  be  an  act  of  insanity. 

Are  the  Durham  landlords  insane? — In  that  point 
thev  are,  where  they  refiise  such  grass  land  to  be 
broken  up. 

Where  it  is  worth  40s.  converted  into  tillage,  and  10s. 
in  the  grass  ? — ^Yes ;  the  answer  I  got  was,  it  is  old 
grass  land,  and  neither  agent  nor  lancDord  wUl  allow  it. 

Is  that  a  general  thing,  or  an  exception  T — I  believe  it 
is  very  genwal ;  they  do  not  draw  the  distbction. 

The  tenants  would  be  glad  to  break  it  up  without  any 
security ;  that  is  not  done  for  want  of  security  ?— -With 
two  years'  security  they  would  do  it ;  the  draining  would 
cost  £i  an  acre,  and  in  two  or  three  years  it  would  then 
produce  crops  worth  £%  or  ;£^10  an  acre. 


The  first  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land  is  very 
profitable  ? — After  the  first  or  second  year  I  have  leen 
it  do  better ;  it  may  have  done  badly  the  first  year  or 
two. 

It  is  very  profitable  in  three  or  four  years  ?— Yes. 

It  requires  great  care  not  to  spoil  it  by  great  crop  • 
ping  .'—Yes ;  if  that  land  were  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  it  would  become  valuable  if  it  were  fairly 
cropped ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  and  overcrop  it,  attlieend 
of  five  or  six  years  it  would  be  of  very  smaU  value. 

That  may  be  one  reason  why  the  landlords  do  notgire 
consent  to  have  it  broken  up,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
it  from  being  overcropped  ? — It  is  the  want  of  knowiDg 
the  subject. 

You  have  stated  that  in  Northumberland  there  were 
some  cases  where  parties  had  been  put  out ;  do  yoa 
know  any  cases  where  farms  have  been  given  up  in  a  di- 
lapidated condition  to  the  landlords  ?-^  Yes,  I  have  seen 
some. 

Are  those  exceptional  cases! — ^Yes,  those  are  excep- 
tional cases. 

But  they  must  not  be  taken  as  the  general  rule  ?— Not 
as  the  general  rule. 

In  Durham  those  small  tenants  that  jou  have  spokoi 
of,  raised  from  the  labouring  class,  if  there  was  to  be  an 
improved  system  of  husbandry  on  a  large  scale  those 
poor  men  must  all  be  turned  out  ? — They  are  a  very  in- 
dustrious class  of  people,  and  could  be  employed  in  some 
way  to  great  advantage. 

Your  view  would  be  to  reduce  those  men  to  labourers  ? 
-—They  are  very  active  intelligent  men,  but  they  are  in 
want  of  capital,  and  therefore  they  are  not  the  people  to 
carry  out  those  improvements ;  if  they  had  the  land 
drained  by  the  landlord  Uiey  could  pay  good  interest 
upon  it  by  the  increased  crops ;  they  have  not  snfBcioit 
capital  to  improve  it  themselves,  therefore  it  lies  as  it  is. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  land  were  improved,  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them  ? — Both  to  them  and  to  ibe 
landlord :  they  would  pay  more  rent  and  interest  upon 
the  money  laid  out,  there  would  be  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  their  income  from  the  crops. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  this  bad  state  of 
things  in  Durham  was  owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  and 
not  want  of  security  generally  ?— It  is  both ;  sometimei 
I  have  spoken  to  stewards  upon  the  subject,  and  they 
say  they  cannot  get  any  good  farmers  and  men  of 
capital  to  take  the  farms.  I  said  to  one  agent,  "  Why 
do  yon  suffer  such  fturming  as  that  ?"  and  he  said,  '*  We 
cannot  get  better  tenants  to  take  them.'* 

On  account  of  the  site  of  the  farms  ? — ^Yes,  and  tlie 
bad  clay  land ;  he  said  they  could  not  set  the  farms  off 
their  hands.  In  alluding  to  the  good  grass  land  in 
Durham,  the  general  custom  is  there  to  fkrm  withoat  a 
lease,  and  they  have  no  money  laid  out  by  the  landlord ; 
the  estate  I  allude  tons  bdng  badly  farmed,  I  know  two 
or  three  fiuiners  on  it  whose  farms  are  in  the  best  state; 
he  ia  an  excellent  landbrd,  and  will  not  turn  them  oat 
or  raise  the  rent.  The  tenant  I  have  in  my  eye  wu 
offered  a  few  yean  ago  a  lease ;  the  landlord  said,  '*  Yoa 
must  have  a  lease  aa  you  are  making  such  great  im- 
provements ;"  he  said,  '*  No,  I  want  no  leaae ;  I  have 
furmed  under  your  hmSlj  so  many  years." 

He  continued  farming  as  he  was  ? — Yes,  vrithout  any 
lease ;  his  land  is  In  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  he 
has  no  recompense.  He  says  there  ought  to  be  lesses 
generallv,  and  to  be  taken  three  or  four  years  from  the 
end  of  tfae  lease,  although  he  himself  refused  a  lease ;  he 
says  generally  there  ought  to  be  leases. 

Therefore  he  chooses  to  act  one  way  and  reoommendi 
his  neighbours  to  act  another  ?-— I  cannot  reconcile  that. 

Hie  result  of  the  communication  is,  that  he  chooses  to 
occupy  one  way  himself  and  tells  his  neighbours  to  act 
another?— »I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket  to  say  there 
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ought  to  be  leaUB,  and  i«iiew«d  foar  or  five  yesn  before 
Uietr  ezpiratioii;  I  have  hiB  authority  that  he  refused  a 
lease  from  his  luidlord. 

His  tiieory  is  one  tluug  and  his  practice  another?— 
Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  he  fiurms  in  very  first-rate  style ; 
and  on  the  same  estatCi  the  fanners  hsTing  smaller  capital 
hrm  badly. 

Mr.  Nbwdroats.]  Supposing  that  a  poor  tenant  had 
an  agreement  giving  compensation  for  certain  improve- 
ments, draining,  for  instance,  wonld  not  that  induce 
persons  to  advance  capital  to  him  ? — T  have  said  in  my 
evidence  that  their  friends  might  be  indnced  to  sssist 
them  ;  I  have  known  many  cases  where  the  friends  will 
join  together  to  support  a  relative  in  a  fisrm  where  they 
saw  ^ey  would  not  lose  their  money. 

And  yon  think  that  an  agreement  giving  compensa- 
tion for  the  large  outlay  in  permanent  improvements 
would  give  that  security,  providing  it  were  binding  on 
the  lanSord  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  if  the  farmer  were  in 
circumstances  to  pay  him  anything  after  paying  his  land- 
lord ;  sometimes  he  is  back  in  liis  rent,  and  the  land- 
lord wonld  require  all  Uie  capital  of  the  tenant  to  secure 
him,  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  recompense  the 
friends ;  where  they  saw  a  man  could  pay,  and  he  was 
in  such  a  state  with  his  landlord,  tney  would  assist 
him. 

Would  not  an  agreement  pUce  him  in  that  position, 
with  proper  covenants?— If  his  rent  gets  back,  and  he 
has  to  leave  the  farm  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
tiie  landlord  would  come  in. 

The  question  refers  to  a  yearly  agreement  giving  com- 
pensation for  permanent  improvements?— Yes;  in  a 
great  measure  it  would. 

Can  yon  account  then  for  the  fact  that  such  agree- 
ments do  not  prevail  ? — It  is  a  new  thing,  we  have  never 
had  such  a  thing,  and  they  have  gone  on  for  ages  without 
it,  and,  like  everything  new,  they  take  it  up  with  great 
caution. 

Then  you  attribute  the  not  entering  into  such  agree- 
ments merely  to  tiie  fact  of  their  being  ignorant  of  their 
operation  ?— I  bdieve  so ;  it  is  nearly  new  in  our  district, 
and  they  receive  everything  new  with  a  great  deal  of 
cantion. 

You  spoke  of  security,  and  afterwards  of  18  months' 
notice,  is  that  the  security  which  you  think  desirable 
with  yearly  tenure  ? — Yes ;  I  had  occasion  lately  to  lay 
a  paper  before  the  farmers'  club  on  that  subject,  and  I 
recommended  the  farmers  instead  of  lease  to  have  18 
months'  notioe  to  quit,  and  to  be  recompensed  for  per- 
manent unprovements ;  that  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  a 


Then  18  months'  notice  must  be  the  condition  of  agree- 
ment for  yearly  tenure  ?— Yes. 

For  the  current  Holdings  ?-*Yes. 

Hie  tendency  of  your  evidence  is  to  show  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  lease  the  land  is  somewhat  deteriorated  ? 
—Yes. 

Would  not  that  process  go  on,  particularly  during 
thoce  18  months,  under  notice  in  the  case  of  current 
holdings  ?— It  would  in  a  measure,  it  could  not  go  to  the 
same  extent ;  they  would  not  have  so  long  a  time  to  do 
It  as  at  the  end  of  a  lease ;  they  would  have  only  one 
summer  fallowing  to  come  through  their  hands,  that 
is  the  only  time  t^  have  of  saring  the  expense;  itisin 
the  desniog  of  the  fallows  that  the  expense  is  saved. 

Then  in  hct  that  would  limit  the  means  of  recom- 
pensing themselves  to  what  they  could  get  during  the  18 
months'  notice  ?— Tliey  vrould  not  expend  any  money 
bat  what  Uiey  could  have  back  during  the  18  months ; 
they  would  go  on  making  the  improvements,  that  is,  by 
baying  arti&ial  manure,  such  as  they  would  be  recom- 
pensed through  the  additional  crop,  and  by  the  incoming 
tenant. 


They  could  only  compensate  themselves  by  what  they 
could  get  out  in  the  18  months  ?— Yes. 

Might  not  that  system  lead  to  the  prospect  of  the  sys- 
tem being  continued  for  some  years,  and  then  leave  the 
tenant  in  a  position  to  be  only  able  to  compensate  him- 
self by  the  18  months'  notioe ;  then  it  wonld  be  very  in- 
ferior  to  the  whole  outlay  he  had  undertaken  ?— For  the 
drsining  and  such  like,  before  the  18  months  he  would 
have  to  be  compensated  by  the  incoming  tenant  what- 
ever he  had  done ;  supposmg  it  is  eight  years,  all  that  he 
had  done  previously  he  would  be  recompensed  for  before 
the  18  months.  I  would  not  swamp  all  improvements 
made  previously. 

Then  you  are  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  you  pro- 
pose that  the  tenant  should  be  repaid  in  certain  propor- 
tions for  his  outlay  in  the  previous  years,  but  that  he 
should  have  those  18  months'  notice  to  compensate  him- 
sdf  for  the  less  permanent  improvements,  acts  of  hus- 
bandry, and  so  on?-— Yes,  and  to  look  out  for  a  situation 
for  himself.  Six  months'  notioe  to  quit  is  far  too  short 
a  time  fbr  a  tenant  to  suit  himself  with  another  situation, 
because  it  requires  two  or  three  months  often  before  they 
can  get  settled  with  his  present  landlord,  or  get  a  new 
one,  and  the  tenant  is  waiting  for  the  settlement  to  take 
his  new  fkrm,  which  often  leaves  only  four  months  to 
look  out  for  a  new  farm,  which  I  think  too  short. 

Would  not  the  18  months'  notice  tend  rather  to  dete- 
riorate the  farm  than  to  give  the  tenant  means  of  com- 
pensating him  ?— He  would  save  his  expenses. 

Would  not  it  be  a  temptation  to  increase  that  saving 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  farm  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  would  not  it  be  preferable  that  he  should  have 
only  to  be  compensated  for  his  improvements,  to  a 
later  period  than  would  be  included  in  Ihe  18  months  ? 
— It  would  be  better  for  the  land  and  the  incoming 
tenant. 

Would  not  it  be  as  well  for  the  outgoing  tenant  ?— I 
think  he  would  not  be  enough  compensated  ;  but  for  all 
the  minutise  of  the  expenditure  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  which  had  the  benefit  of  it,  the  outgoing  or  in- 
coming tenant ;  that  might  make  it  too  complicated. 

The  further  you  extend  the  time  back,  the  greater  you 
would  render  that  difficulty? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  CoLYiLB.]  How  long  do  you  consider  guano 
remains  unexhausted  when  sown  on  seeds? — If  a  tenant 
were  allowed  to  sell  hay,  he  would  recompense  himself  in 
two  years,  in  some  cases  it  requires  three  years  before  it 
is  recompensed.    I  have  seen  it  four  years. 

Speaking  of  seeds  that  are  mown,  how  long  do  yon 
think  it  requires  before  it  is  exhausted.  Before  the 
tenant  is  recompensed,  taking  it  exactly,  how  long  is  it 
before  it  becomes  exhausted  ?— -It  is  effective  for  two 
years. 

When  it  is  mown  both  years? —Only  one  year. 

Grase  1  the  one  year  and  mown  the  other? — Depas- 
tured the  second  year. 

Is  not  the  land  in  a  worse  state  after  that  guano  is  ex- 
hausted than  before?— I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
to  try  that,  but  with  soot  I  have  seen  it  worse,  but  with 
guano  I  have  not  seen  it. 

It  is  not  a  permanent  fertiliser,  but  a  stimulant  ?— Yes, 
a  stimulant. 

Why  then  should  the  incoming  tenant  pay  for  that 
which  he  deems  rather  an  injury  than  an  advantage  ?— 
He  has  the  hay  upon  a  part. 

You  thmk  the  extra  growth  of  hay  ought  to  remune- 
rate him  for  what  he  pays? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

By  what  power  is  uie  threshing  machine  worked  ?-*- 
Always  by  water,  where  possible ;  secondly,  by  steam ; 
and  thirdly,  by  horses. 

In^  cases  where  they  have  a  steam-engine  for  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  has  not  the  landlord  to  pay  an 
extra  insurance  ?— No,  I  believe  not 
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It  id  not  the  cuslom  of  tbe  Nortliern  IngiuMioe  Office 
to  demand  a  larger  iiuiaraiioc  ?^-Zbe  tenant  pays  a  Uurger 
iofiurance  upon  the  steam-engijiiefl. 

Does  the  tenant  insufe  the  buildings  ?— Very  often  be 
13  compelled  to  do  it  in  his  lease. 

It  is  the  oommon  waf  of  letting  the  bu^dincpB  that  tbe 
tenant  should  insure  the  buildings  ?— Yes. 

Then  any  extca  cost  he  has  to  pay  for  ereoting  mateun- 
engine  the  tenant  sufTers  from  ? — The  kumranoe  is  so 
small  he  would  be  gUd  to  pay  the  extra  insuraioe^  I 
never  heard  any  objection  to  that ;  the  advantage  is  so 
superior  to  working  it  by  horses  that  the  tenaat  would 
not  hesitate  to  pay  10  per  cent,  to  have  a  ntoum  nnginr 
erected  to  his  band. 


Svidenee  of  Mr,  Gboeox  Tpbnbb. 

Chairman.]  Youai««nooQn|Mer»aadakaaao«aer 
of  land,  residing  at  Barton,  near  Exeter  ? — I  am. 

You  are  a  member  4»f  the  Agrioultnral  Soeisty  of 
England,  and  a  sBooeasfhl  bceedsr  of  oatt&e  f— 'Yes. 

What  is  the  extent  of  land  yan  ooonpy  ? — Betaraen 
600  and  900  acres.  Above  600  I  ml,  and  SttO  or  300 1 
fiirm  of  iny  own. 

What  is  the  usual  tima  of  the  year  for  gbingop  Awns 
hi  the  county  of  Deron  ?**l4Mly-day ;  sametimeB  at 
Michaelmas ;  it  Yariea,  but  it  is  dther  Lady-day  or 
Michaelmas. 

— In  a  Ladr-dav  holding*  doas  thelanant  have  thevay- 
goinff  ocop  ?— No,  he  has  nothing  altar  he  ^aits  his  farm; 
lie  gires  up  ererytUng  when  he  learas. 

Whojmits  in  the  wheatl—llia  ineoaMng  tenaat  gene- 
rally. There  is  a  paovision  asada  lar  the  uscoming  te- 
nant to  come  in  and  sow  ao  aauch  wheat. 

Does  the  ineoming  tenant  plough  np  tha  wfaaat  eddish  ? 
^  Yes,  where  there  is  a  lease  to  that  effect,  it  is  geneaaily 
provided. 

You  say  that  aoaaetinsea  by  kaae  tha  hManriag  tsnant 
hasaiight  of  entry  ta  putm  tha  wheat  CEop{  iww  is  itif 
he  has  no  afraemant ;  bow  is  it  by  coatom  ?— There  is  no 
custom  to  j^e  him  a  r%ht  at  alL 

Is  land  geneaOly  haU  by  agnenont  and  not  by  the 
custom  of  ue  country  ?— It  varies  so  mvdi  m  to  the 
holdmgs  in  Deronshiie  that  von  may  aay  there  k  no 
general  onatom  in  the  oaunty  with  leapaetto  that« 

Uaa  the  ontgoiag  tenant  any  olafai  lor  hnpcovnasanta 
that  he  has  made  on  his  farm  ?— None  at  aU. 

For  cake  parchaaed  for  the  Ibod  of  cnttia  ?— No,  I 
helieve  it  is  never  reeogniaad  on  that  princiiile  in  our 
county,  except  by  apecial  agreement. 

In  your  opinion  is  the  tennre  of  land  in  your  part  of 
Devonahive  sofih  as  is  not  ewwnyi^  for  the  impiove- 
ment  of  its  cultivation  ?— I  think  it  is ;  I  think  ifpsoper 
enoonrsgement  were  given  and  a  better  mode  of  tenure 
existed,  or  some  legislative  enactment  was  paased,  that 
the  land  oould  be  vastly  improved  in  the  ooanty  of 
Devon. 

You  hold  land  under  kaae  ?*I  rent  i^700  a 
lease. 

Yon  have  also  compensation  far  impraveosentsat  the 
end  of  your  term  ?-*I  am  to  have  in  the  new  leMe ;  it  is 
a  suggestion  that  wss  made  by  myself  and  aoase  ether 
parties,  and  the  agent  ia  ooBBingintoit;  hetldnksit 
would  be  better  to  hind  the  tenant  to  good&rasug  and 
give  him  some  compensation  at  tfas  end  of  the  leaae.   ' 

So  that,  ia  laet,  yon  are  diamteraatad  hi  the  evidence^ 
you  give  ?^I  am  quite  dishitensted  ia  the  evidence  I 
give;  I  have  no  interest  b^ond  the  pubUe  ffoad;  I 
happen  to  hold  under  a  long  lease,  and  am  to  be  com- 
pensated for  any  manure  I  may  have  at  (he  end  of  that 
leaae,  and  the  remamder  of  my  Isnn  ia  my  own. 

Point  out  to  the  committee  what  yon  conaider  to  be 
the  defects  in  the  tenure  of  land  hi  Devonshire  ?•— A  gnat 


deidofiaadinthe  neighbonshood  of  Saeter  is  hdd  en 
Uvea. 

The  committee  do  not  wish  to  ontsr  open  the^pisstioa 
of  cfanroh  leaees,  bat  is  the  land  held  on  hves,  to  vhich 
yarn  refer,  under  ky  kndloais  ?— 'A  gnat  deaiis keld  sn 
lives. 

Mr.  Henlet.]  Do  the  occupiers  actually  held  it  aadcr 
liaeaT— Not  altogether;  there  taa  great  dsslefhadin 
the  conaty  kaaed  Air  iivea.   fiease  3pBan  age  f  held  sqsm 
land  in  trust  and  da  at  this  aament,  under  a  aeblekid; 
hektheowaerof  thelse-fimpk;  i  haae  a  lease  for  life 
on  it,  and  aoBM  part  of  thk  propeil  y  k  lield  on  a  sfaai^ 
life,  and  at  thk  naament  we  cannot  carry  on  aqrimpraie. 
menls ;  I  cannot  ssgr  to  the  tenant,  **  You  do  not  fsna 
your  land  well,"  bseanae  Im  wenld  reply  ^*  i  may  be 
turned  out  at  tha  end  of  any  one  year  if  the  life  drops," 
and,  eonaeqnentiy,  a  very  bad  ayatem  of  eultivatiaa  goei 
on  there;  wears  afeneat  ayiabbMngahoat  fittjag  ap  the 
buiUOngs ;  some  dispute  baa  ariaan  within  the  kst  fert- 
nigfat  whether  the  baildinge  ahaH  be  pnt  up  hiatot-me 
way  by  some  ammgement,  or  whether  they  sbsiU  be  pot 
np  in  the  old  feAaon  style  that  the  leaae  Undsas  teds. 
^ithfVMctto  knd  held  for  a  sin^  life,  when  tbe  fife 
becoBM^sMrs,  or  when  illness  takes  {dace,  the  kaadt 
In  possession  plaughs  np  all  (hekadaadsawsitwilfa 
com ;  there  u  no  law  to  prevent  it ;  I  have  knows  suaf 
mstaneas  of  that,  ssid  (ha  knd  gets  deterioiated  heesuie 
there  una  preventing  it ;  "^nktaawy^pnet  seep."    If 
yon  can  sow  your  crap,  and  the  day  aAsr  it  k  sown  Ik 
life  dies,  you  can  take  it  off  again,  acd  the  knd  gees  sa 
in  that  atafte ;  no  knd  can  poaslUy  he  fsraaed  werss  tins 
it  k,  said  these  k  noddiv  to  pnannt  it.    If  oamp— ■ 
tion  oould  in  some  wav  be  insured  to  thens  when  the  life 
dropped,  a  better  ealtlvatkn  woald  kdce  place;  it  h  a 
erymg  evil  in  asy  nsigUbenriiood,  Hint  rin|^  tkag. 
Thenai^,  a  great  deal  of  knd  k  heLdnaderl^rkal- 
lorda  Cm*  diart  tenns,  each  aa  aeven  yean. 

Chairman.]  Have  those  short  terms  the  effeetof  ae- 
oarlng  the  tenant  aafiokntiy?— No;  in  eoaaefenMin 
the  former  wt  of  the  kase,  aay  for  three  or  four  ywa, 
the  tenant  impravea  the  land,  and  the  next  three  ar  fear 
yearshe  will  be  exhanstfng at agahi ;  Ihaneaaklka 
who  fiarmed  in  that  way;  I  said  to  bun  *'  It  strikss  an 
Owt  some  of  Cbk  Ittid  oonid  be  Improved;'*  he  said, 
"  What  utfw  use,  I  oaanot  get  more  than  eeaenyssn' 
beldmg  hi  it ;  it  k  to  pess  iatoadier  hands  at  the  deHh 
of  (he  life,  and  I  cannot  kspiofelt.^"  I  ssid,  «*U 
would  be  woHh  mare  if  you  ooidds"  heasid,  •'Yes;! 
ooald  make  a  eonpk  of  handled  a  year  mate  of  it." 

Would  it  be  dsairdbk  to  give  tanento  uuesyinsartM 
for  draining  and  otherwise  improving  the  soil  ? — Yss,  I 
think  so;  It  wouldbeeneoftheiiattfakigatohedeae. 

Is  there  much  hnprovement  of  that  Idtad  nqidiei  k 
your  part  of  Devon  7— Yes ;  there  k  agivat  want  ef  im- 
provement, and  I  have  found  that  lannens  eae  quite 
ready  to  invest  their  Bsoney  if  they  fetaaeori^;  Ibaic 
spoken  to  many  of  them,  and  they  say,  **  If  I  was  we 
togetitagahi,  aadcooldgetaleaae,  or  satcasBpana- 
tkn  hi  eaae  snytldng  shonb  hi^ppen  if  I  eknnld  qmt  at 
form,  I ahoald be  qwto  raad^tofanreat  eaery ridlliag l 

have  got  in  it." 
In  aome  peiia  of  Devnnridn  aie  fona  fenlldlnis  sn  rf 

a  very  asodeiatB  character,  an  they  natt— tiMy  araicfy 

bad  indeed. 

You  have  not,  genendly  apeaklng,  a  vnrrgivent  anmba 
ofgoodfermbnildiagBinDevonahka?^Na;  aomebsve 
been  elected  by  aome  gentkmen  lately. 

Ia  that  an  uapediment  to  the  Uioraannd  prodaes  si 

the  soU.>— Yes;   tiiey  cannot  osake  the  beet  ef  tk 
knd  with  bad  form  batUmgs  I  they  cennot  faraa  the  kad 

to  the  beet  advantage  nader  ihoae  eiraamataaoaa. 

In  aome  ports  of  Devonshira  csteh  mnadowa  asay  be 
made  at  moderate  expense  7«- Yes ;  there  are  agnit 
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mukf  there  alratdy*  and  more  Bright  be  done  ia  that 
waj  a  good  deal. 

If  tenants  liad  a  goed  aietem  of  coMfematMNi  they 
would  be  din>oagid  to  infkrof e  the  iurmB  in  tiiunt  waf  ?— 
Yes,  in  every  way ;  I  see  a  disposition  to  do  it  anong 
the  fanners ;  bnt  there  an  so  nanf  short  hfddiogii  ia 
Devonshire,  «nd  theos  is  sueh  imeonrity  altogether,  that 
there  are  net  sMoy  aaen  vho  have  an  indncMsent  to  ia* 
vest  their  money  in  that  way. 

As  a  pnotMal  man  yonrsel^  and  oooTenant  wilih  the 
▼iewB  of  a  large  body  of  fiMmeia,  are  yon  of  qpiaion  that 
they  would  so  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  oom- 
pfinsatinn  if  the  lagislafum granted  it,  tm4  that  Ifcey  would 
increase  the  eouployment  of  the  lahonrers  to  any  extent? 
— Very  mnch,  I  ahsold  think  s  indeed  I  have  instanoes 
of  it  Bear  me,  where  men  have  had  lo^g  leases  gcantod, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease  they  have  improved  the 
land  very  much  indeed.  I  have  bosn  reclaiming  some 
land  lately,  having  taken  a  new  lasse  in  the  lisnn  ivhioh  I 
rent,  at  the  expense  ai  ;^0  an  aore. 

Mr.  Nkwdboatb.]  What  ia  the  length  of  the  lease  ? 
-—Fourteen  or  16  years. 

CHAinifAN.]  With  a  oompenaslion  at  the  end? — 
Yes,  for  manure,  and  soase  {»aK  of  the  permanaat  im- 
provements, soch  as  drainage ;  my  landlord  is  goii^  to 
do  part  of  it. 

Wottld  anything  which  inomased  the  employment  of 
labonrers  be  very  desirable  in  Devonshies  7— Yea,  indeed 
it  would ;  the  better  fimsieroman  ia,  the  mora  laboneers 
he  efl^>loys,  and  the  better  he  pays  them ;  it  is  gene- 
nUy  the  bad  larasers  that  pay  the  worst,  and  employ  the 
least. 

Yon  think  that  the  state  of  the  Devoukme  laboorer  is 
sodi  as  would  render  it  vary  desirable  to  find  any  means 
of  giving  him  inonased  employoMot  ?— Yes,  oertainly. 

Has*  yon  any  other  obasmUaons  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee ?— I  rseeived  a  commnnioation  this  morning  from 
a  very  practical  man  who  lives  new  me,  wfaieh  I  can  pro- 
dnce  to  the  eomssiltee  if  desired ;  but  ft  merely  states 
thoae  facts  eorrobontiag  what  I  have  staled.  T¥ere  sie 
many  inslanoes  of  tenants  having  offbnded  their  land- 
torda,  who  have  had  six  months'  notice  to  ^mt,  and  who 
have  received  no  eompenaation  at  si,  and  they  are  obl%ed 
to  quit.  I  know  many  instances  of  that  toktng  place  in 
the  ooaoty,  and  I  also  know  iastanoM  where  bi^  tenants 
have  been  obliged  to  make  compensation  to  the  lan^ord 
«Br  the  bod  fanning.  I  tfahifc  it  quite  deshrable  that  the 
law  should  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  recovery  from 
the  bad  teBsint,  as  weH  as  the  tenant  to  recover  from  the 
landhNd. 

Mr.  NxWDEGATB.]  You  have  spoken  of  leases  upon 
lives;  are  there  any  fines  upon  renewal  ? — It  is  generally 
determhukble  upon  the  death  of  the  life ;  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  but  a  heriot,  or  the  best  beast  is  taken  by  the 
landlord ;  the  man  who  holds  the  fbe-simple  genenQy 
steps  in,  and  taflces  the  best  beast,  and  the  land  is  delivered 
up  to  him  hi  a  very  miserable  state. 

There  is  the  practice  of  heriots  or  finesi  but  not  to  a 
great  extent  ?— No,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  oonso- 
qnence;  that  is  the  greatest  fine  imposed. 

Then  the  evil  you  complain  of  is  the  uBoertsinty  of  the 
tenure  ? — Yes. 


In  yoor  case  you  have  prooaedad  upaa  a 
mitigates  the  evil  of  that  uncertaiaty  by  giving  yon  com- 
pensation for  improvement  ?— Yes,  tlmt  is  the  thing  that 
ia  wanted  generaUy. 

And  that  is  done  by  private  agreement  ?— Yes,  that  is 
dtoac  by  private  agreement  i  but  we  have  many  eaaes 
where  that  private  agreement  cannot  be  entered  into, 
cnaoa  whars  parties  cannot  let  upon  lease ;  it  is  required 
to  havo  aome  Mslative  enactment  to  protect  tenants. 
It  if  not  the  good  landlords  who  need  to  be  meddled  with, 


but  it  is  the  bad  eMes,  and  those  who  cannot  gtve  com- 
pensstian,  who  require  to  foe  dealt  with. 

Then  it  is  desirable  that  the  laadlord  slMiild  have  the 
power  of  giving  compensation  and  entailing  the  payment 
of  that  compensation  upon  the  property ;  you  mean  the 
diifioulty  arises  firom  the  Isndlords  bsmg  tenantsfor  liie, 
said  not  being  able  to  give  secniity  for  eeaspeamtlan  ?— 
Yes,  there  dom  want  some  general  legiaUffcive  enaotment 
entitiiag  the  outgoing  tsnant  to  receive  rcmnawrstinn  by 
fair  aihitration ;  the  matter  then  would  he  qmte  satis- 
faotory,  and  theve  wonU  be  oo  dificnlty  in  it  at  aU. 

Then  you  are  an  advocate  for  a  bw  which  would  entail 
upon  an  estete  compensaaion  not  given  nnder  the  agree- 
ment by  the  landlord  or  by  any  possessor  ? — Where  a 
pnvBtoagfleementisetttersdhito,  thelawwotaldbeofno 
I  aimukl  wmh  to  have  a  law  nmde  that  would  give 

improving  tenant,  whenever  he  qaiMed  his  fsrm,  com- 
for  wiiat  he  imd  not  had  rsauuMiatton  for. 

In  default  of  an  agreement  from  the  landlord  ?-»Yes, 
in  default  of  an  agreement  ef  that  aort  from  the  land- 
lard 

Would notit  be  eqmOlyjuat  that  the faw shmM let 
thehmdT«-No,  I  wonkl  not  have  the  hHr  let  the  lend ; 
let  every  man  asafce  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  his 
farm,  only  do  not  let  him  dispossem  the  tenant  without 
giving  oompensstion  far  what  as  in  it. 

Is  not  the  rent  of  the  fanm  in  tibs  agreement  batswcn 
the  landkird  and  tenant  ?— Yes,  oertahdy. 

Why  shauld  not  tbs  rent  be  put  en  tim  aaaae  footing 
as  the  <  iimpaiisstion  far  improveasent  ?— Tlmre  hi  a  very 
wide  diftflenee  between  the  rental  and  the  oompensaHmi 
for  hnprovement ;  one  is  the  lancOoed'a  propaity,  the  other 

the  farmer's* 

What  would  be  the  praotieal  diftmee  to  tiiefandioid 
if  hehadtotakealemeentortopi^afaigheroaBopen- 
sation.  Supposing  a  landlord  to  let  a  fann,  andthelaw 
to  step  m  and  to  say,  ''You  shall  pay  oampensatian  to 
the  extent  of  i^Mi,"  wonklnot  it  be  thesametothe 
hmdlerd  where  he  was  boond  to  pay  that  j^6tW,  as  iftfae 
law  decided  that  he  should  receive  lem  rent?-— No,  I 
think  there  is  a  wide  diibrence ;  because  if  the  law  says 
you  shall  psy  your  ootgoiag  tenant  oompensatieo  for 
what  he  has  not  derived  a  proper  reaouneratkm  from 
darfaig  the  tisse  he  has  occupied  that  land,  the  hioommg 
tenant  would  gladly  take  H ;  the  better  the  condition  the 
land  is  in,  the  more  money  the  landlord  would  let  the 
farm  for.  I  have  Hved  lone  enoogh  to  put  farms  m  a 
very  good  condition  from  bmag  m  a  very  bad  one ,  and  I 
ahottU  have  been  the  gainer  if  I  had  pud  a  huge  snm, 
and  had  had  the  land  given  up  hi  a  belter  ooiidition. 

Would  not  that  almost  be  mying  that  the  kw  shosAd 
relet  the  land,  although  at  a  higher  rent  ?— No  5  the  lend 
is  my  property ;  I  seleet  my  tenant  and  put  a  rent  that  is 
fauruponit-,  thefawthati  wantisonetoensiA  that  a 
tsnant  shall  not  be  dispossessed  and  have  his  private  pro- 
perty  left  there  for  the  benefit  of  naother  person. 

Then  you  would  have  the  law  dedde  the  whole  ques- 
tion >— 4  would  have  the  km  merely  to  say,  that  irt  the 
end  of  the  occupancy  proper  valuers  should  be  called  in 
to  say  what  that  man  had  done  upon  the  farm,  and  which 
hehasnot  had  rsmunerationfor ;  and  the  incoming  tenant 
or  the  landlord  Aould  be  bound  to  pay  over  a  reasonable 
andfairanm,  whiehareaaanable,  and  fair,  and  honest 
man  should  say  he  was  entitled  to. 

Hien  if  the  law  does  not  secure  to  the  landlord  an  in* 
coming  tenant,  the  landlord  would  have  to  pay  the  com- 
pensonon  ? — I  never  mw  a  fair  landlord  mat  could  not 
get  a  tenant  for  his  land. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  it  ?— ^ 
Not  at  an. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  toldng  of  land  at  an 
increased  rent  Ss  a  certehity  ?— No,  not  tnat  taking  land 
at  an  increased  rent  is  a  certainty ;  tunes  may  vary,  and 
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a  hundred  things  may  alter  the  position  of  matters. 
When  I  took  the  form  I  now  occapj,  I  took  it  in  a  very 
poor  state,  insomuch  that  the  land,  though  it  ia  called  a 
good  farm,  did  not  grow  the  first  three  years  more  than 
20  bushels  of  spring  corn  per  acre.  I  took  it  of  course 
at  a  less  rental  from  being  in  such  a  bad  state.  At  the 
end  of  my  lease  my  landlord  stepped  in,  and  he  certainly 
was  pleased  to  compliment  me ;  but  he  said,  "  You  must 
pay  a  higher  rent."  "  Very  well,  how  much  more?*' 
"  So  and  so."  I  said,  '*  Very  weU,  I  shall  take  it ;" 
and  I  shall  be  a  better  gainer,  and  be  better  able  to  pay 
a  higher  rent  now  the  land  ia  in  ooUiUtion,  than  I 
should  be  able  to  pay  a  low  rent  with  the  land  out  of  con- 
dition. 

Supposing  that  you  had  declined  to  give  an  increased 
fent,  and  the  landlord  would  have  had  to  pay  you  a  com- 
pensation, he  would  then  have  to  fish  for  a  tenant  ?— He 
would  not  have  much  fishing  for  a  tenant  for  a  farm  that 
is  in  good  condition. 

Then  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  princi- 
ples ;  you  make  the  landlord  directly  liable  for  the  im- 
provement, with  the  prospect  of  the  Increased  rental, 
that  is,  you  make  him  liable  to  a  payment ;  what  is  the 
difference  between  making  a  man  Uable  to  a  payment, 
and  making  him  liable  to  a  deduction  from  his  rent  ? — I 
think,  on  &e  one  hand,  it  is  but  fair  and  common  justice 
that  I  shall  not  be  dispossessed  of  my  property,  tiiat  is, 
that  I  shall  not  be  turned  out  of  my  farm  at  six  months' 
notice  without  receiving  some  compensation  for  the  good 
farming  I  have  bestowed  upon  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
I  were  a  landlord  I  ahould  be  very  sorry  to  have  anybody 
InfcerfiBie  with  the  choice  of  my  tenant,  or  the  direction 
of  my  rental,  that  belongs  to  myself ;  the  one  is  a  public 
question,  and  the  other  is  a  private  question. 

Where  is  the  distinction,  or  how  do  you  establish  a 
distinction,  as  regards  the  landlord  ?— If  I  understand 
the  question  righUy,  it  is  meant  to  put  the  question  in 
this  way,  that  the  legislature  has  as  great  a  right  to  choose 
the  landowner's  tenant  as  the  outgoing  to  get  compensa- 
tion from  the  incoming  tenant.  I  thmk  there  ia  a  mon- 
strous difference ;  in  Sm  one  case  I  should  be  willing,  as 
a  landlord,  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  in  the  other 
case,  as  an  incoming  tenant  I  should  be  willing  to  pay 
the  landlord ;  but  in  the  case  of  its  being  my  own  private 
property,  no  man  has  a  right  to  say,  I  will  choose  your 
tenant,  or  fix  your  rental,  or  separate,  as  I  think,  the  es- 
tate from  the  owner ;  on  the  other  hand,  too,  if  you 
suffisr  the  land  to  be  deteriorated  and  out  of  condition 
altogether,  what  does  it  pay  for  some  years  ?  it  is  just 
like  a  horse  almost  worked  to  death,  it  takes  a  monstrous 
time  to  get  him  fit  for  work  again,  and  so  it  is  with  land 
out  of  condition. 

Does  not  the  difliculty  arise  here,  that  you  assume  that 
the  capital  has  been  laid  out ;  if  notice  has  been  given  to 
the  landlord  that  the  capital  was  to  be  laid  out,  would 
not  it  then  be  just,  and  only  then  just,  that  he  should  be 
rendered  liable  for  the  ro-payment  of  it?— I  would 
give  the  landlord  notice  of  the  improvements  wanted  to 
be  done. 

You  wish  to  see  a  svstem  established  by  which,  after 
due  notice  to  the  landlord  of  the  ontlajr  of  the  capital, 
the  tenant  shall  have  the  power  to  regam  so  much  of 
that  capital  as  is  unexhausted  in  improvements  ? — ^Yes, 
exactly  so. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  This  land  you  have  spoken  of  as  being 
held  on  lives  in  Devonshire,  is  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  county  ? — It  is  a  good  deal  here  and  then 
scattered  about;  I  know  a  case  of  a  man  the  other  day, 
a  turner  in  the  western  part  at  the  countv,  that  held 
some  land  under  a  noble  lord ;  and  his  brother  told  me 
that  the  life  being  a  lingering  one  on  the  farm,  his  neigh- 
bours lent  him  horses  and  ploughs  to  plough  up  all  the 
land. 


Was  that  land  originally  on  three  lives  or  one  life  ?^ 
Originally  on  three  lives. 

It  is  now  under-let  to  the  occupying  tenant? — This  ii 
under-let,  but  it  is  the  same  with  the  leases ;  I  let  mine 
to  under-tenants. 

In  those  cases  whero  the  land  is  under-let,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  occupying  tenant  paying  a  Mglily  in- 
creaaed  rent  for  it  ? — ^No,  he  will  not  pay  the  rent  that 
ought  to  be  paid  upon  it,  becauie  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure,  nor  can  he  farm  the  land  in  tiie  way  it  ought  to 
be  farmed,  from  not  being  entitled  to  any  compensation 
when  the  life  drops. 

Then  the  committee  an  to  understand  that  the  leasees 
for  lives  are  under-letting  this  property,  without 
making  any  profit  upon  it  ? — I  am  letting  some  property 
now  for  a  great  deal  less  money  than  it  would  otherwise 
let  for. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  land  now  held  by  lesMes 
for  lives,  and  under-let,  is  under-let  by  them  at  a  greater 
or  at  a  less  rent  than  that  which  they  an  paying  to  the 
head  landlord  ? — ^They  ara  not  paying  to  a  head  landlord 
at  all,  it  is  held  for  a  life. 

They  pay  something  ? — ^No,  they  pay  no  rent  at  all, 
they  have  held  it  20  or  30  yean. 

Then  if  it  had  been  granted  for  lives  they  must  have 
paid  a  fine  at  tbe  commencement  ?— Yes ;  they  put  in 
three  lives;  It  is  a  very  common  plan  in  Devon;  a 
nobleman  has  the  power  under  the  settlements  to  lease 
certain  portions  of  his  estate  for  three  lives. 

Then  if  this  is  granted  for  three  lives,  a  fine  having 
been  paid  at  the  commencement,  there  is  no  rent  taken 
year  by  year  ? — None  at  all. 

In  your  Judgment,  at  the  termination  of  those  hold- 
ings who  ought  to  pay  the  tenant-right  ?— Tbe  person 
who  becomes  the  possessor  of  it  at  the  end  of  tbe  term. 

That  is  to  say,  the  landlord  who  has  been  receiving 
no  rent  at  all  for  20  to  30  yean  from  the  tenant,  you 
would  saddle  with  the  payment  of  the  tenant-right  ?— 
I  would  only  saddle  him  wltb  the  part  which  the  in- 
coming tenant  would  fairly  and  Justly  be  entitled  to 
pay  for.  As  to  buildings,  and  all  that  aort  of  thing,  I 
would  only  let  him  pay,  having  due  notice  to  repair  or 
erect  a  building  at  all,  only  a  certain  portion. 

What  certain  portion  should  you  think  Just  to  be 
paid  by  the  fee-simple  landlord,  he  having  had  no  voice 
whatever,  nor  anything  to  do  with  the  land  doring  the 
three  lives  ?— I  would  give  him  the  same  Toioe  as  other 
landlords. 

But  he  has  no  voice  by  law  ?— •!  would  give  it  to  him. 

You  have  stated  yourself  to  be  a  disinterested  wit- 
ness?—^Yes. 

If  all  other  parties  were  in  the  same  position  as  you 
are,  then  yon  think  they  would  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  ?— Of  course  th^  would  not,  if  they  were  in 
the  some  position  as  I  am. 

Your  condition  being  that  of  holding  under  an  agree- 
ment for  16  yean?— Yes,  with  compensation  at  the  end 
of  the  term. 

Which  was  done  by  agreement  between  you  and  the 
landlord  ? — ^Yes. 

In  Devonshire,  if  the  tenant  of  a  Lady-day  holding 
sows  wheat  at  Michaelmas,  on  quitting  the  Ikrm  at 
Lady-day,  is  he  entitled  to  receive  anyUiing  for  it  by 
the  custom  of  tiie  country  ?— No,  he  does  not  sow  it. 

If  he  did  sow  it,  he  would  be  entitled  to  nothing  ?— 
Of  course  he  would  not  do  It. 

That  is  the  custom  of  Devonshire  ?— Yes,  the  In- 
coming tenant  steps  in  to  sow  unless  there  is  a  private 
agreement  that  the  outgoing  tenant  do  it  by  being  paid 
for  it. 

Would  not  the  same  common  law  step  in,  that  where 
a  man  sows  he  mows  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  custom  ia 
Devonshire. 
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Yon  are  qolte  tare  of  that? — ^Tes. 

Mr.  CoLYiLE.]  On  which  Bide  of  Exeter  do  yon  live  ? 
—On  the  Plymoatii  tide. 

What  f«  the  ordinary  conne  of  ftrmlng  in  your  part 
of  Deronthire,  not  on  yonr  own  fium  ?— -It  yaries  Tery 
mnch ;  it  wonld  take  a  i^reat  deal  of  time  to  deocribe 
it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  farming  In  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Exeter,  and  a  Tery  great  dad  of  bad. 

It  not  the  ordinary  course  of  Arming  this,  that  they 
break  np  land,  take  as  many  white  crops  as  they  think 
proper,  and  let  it  lie  down  till  the  natural  fertilities  of 
the  soil  are  restored?— It  may  be  so  in  some  isolated 
districts  in  Deronshlre. 

The  manure  becomes  the  property  of  the  landlord? 
—Yes. 

Whan  the  tenant  leares  his  farm  ?**No«  where  they 
are  teoants-at-wiil  from  year  to  year,  the  tenant  is 
subject  to  six  months'  notice;  and  whenever  the  six 
months'  notice  is  giTen,  there  Is  an  auction,  and  the 
tenant  lells  off  eTcrythiog. 

He  is  allowed  to  sell  &e  manure  as  well  ?— Yes,  at 
least  they  do  it 

According  to  the  custom  of  Dcfonshire,  are  they 
allowed  to  sell  any  part  of  the  produce  off  ?— There  is 
no  agricultural  custom  existing  scarcely  in  the  county 
there ;  they  Tary  so  much  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  define  tiiem. 

Is  not  the  custom  that  they  are  allowed  to  sell  the 
reed,  but  not  other  straw  ? — ^By  lease. 

By  agreement  also?— Yes,  by  agreement,  that  is  ge- 
nerally the  case ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  hay  or 
straw,  the  covenants  restrain  them ;  but  they  sell  reed. 

Then  the  custom  is,  that  a  tenant  when  he  is  going 
out  never  sows  wheat  himself  but  by  agreement ;  on  the 
custom  of  the  country  the  incoming  tenant  may  make 
a  breach  for  wheat?— By  agreement ;  but  not  by  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Have  you  any  custom  as  to  machinery  ?— No. 

Notes  to  tlireshing  machines  ?— None  at  all. 

Then  is  a  great  dMl  of  eider  made  in  Devonshire? — 
Yes. 

Is  there  no  eustom  as  to  cider  presses?— -Sometimes 
they  are  the  property  of  the  tenant  and  he  takes  them 
away;  if  not  Uie  property  of  the  tenant,  he  leaves 
them. 

Is  the  cider  press  considered  a  trade  fixture  or  an 
agricultural  fixture? — It  is  considered,  I  suppose,  as  a 
trading  fixture,  because  it  is  Just  in  this  way,  if  the  te- 
nant puts  it  up,  he  takes  it  away ;  if  it  is  the  landlord's 
property,  it  remains  there. 

Then  there  is  that  distinction  between  a  threshing 
machine  and  a  cider  press,  that  the  tenant  could  take 
the  elder  press  away,  but  not  the  threshing  machine  ? 
—Yes;  and  if  it  is  his  own  property,  if  he  put  up  a 
threshlDg  machine,  he  could  take  it  away. 

But  It  Is  a  part  of  the  f^hold  ?— It  Is  not  a  part  of 
thefircdiold. 

You  say  that  you  are  a  landlord  as  well  as  a  tenant  ? 
—Yes,  to  a  oerudn  extent 

Will  you  say  what  form  of  agreement  you  give  your 
tenanta?— What  little  property  I  let  was  let  previous 
to  its  coming  Into  my  possession,  and  it  was  let  in  the 
eommim  ordinary  course  of  agreements;  there  was 
nothing  speelal  about  the  matter. 

You  do  not  give  your  tenants  security,  though  you 
say  it  is  desirable  tluit  they  should  have  it?— I  wish 
the  law  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  willing  to  grantalease  that 
would  give  security. 

Are  your  lands  let  on  lease  or  yearly  tenancy  ?— On 
lease;  and  I  would  do  it  for  this  reason,  that  it  would 
be  benefteia]  to  everybody,  the  community  wonld  derive 
one- third  more  produce. 

Aen  is  there  any  otjeetlon  to  giving  a  rider  to  the 


present  lease,  to  give  security  at  the  determination  of 
it? — ffo :  I  am  ready  to  do  it. 

Have  you  not  a  draining  company  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — ^Yes. 

Do  they  not  drain  for  the  tenants  where  they  have 
security ;  have  they  not  some  such  clauses  in  their 
rules  ?^  do  not  know  their  rules. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  if  the  tenants  have  security,  that 
this  draining  company  will  drain  for  them  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  would,  without  being  paid  for  It 

Tliey  would  lend  them  money  if  they  had  security  for 
it? — I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Do  you  know  any  farms  where  security  has  been 
given  ? — ^Yes ;  very  few. 

You  do  know  of  some  ?^Yes. 

Is  not  it  the  eustom  in  Devonshire  to  let  farms  by 
tender  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  In  any  of  those  farms  where  security 
has  been  given,  and  they  have  been  pat  up  to  tender, 
whether  they  have  been  let  at  more  or  less  rent  than 
previously  ? — I  cannot  say  at  the  moment ;  I  know 
where  security  Is  about  to  be  given  a  tenant  will  take  a 
place  with  very  great  avidity. 

That  is  a  great  test  of  the  advantage  of  security  to 
the  landlord?— I  am  quite  satisfied  If  security  of  tenure 
were  given,  and  compensation  were  given,  the  landlord 
would  generally  let  the  land  for  more  money  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease ;  in  the  event  of  short  leases, 
one  half  of  the  lease  Is  taken  up  in  improvmg,  and  the 
other  half  in  injuring  the  land. 

You  cannot  give  any  case  where  the  landlord  has 
given  security,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  the 
farm  has  been  put  up  to  tender?— That  practioe  being 
so  new,  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 


SffidtneeofMr.  Jbrexiah  Smith. 

CitAiAMAN.]  You  reside  at  Springfield  Lodge,  Rye, 
Sussex  ? — Yes. 

You  are  a  landowner  and  occupier  of  land  7-*Yes. 

What  Is  the  size  of  your  farm?— In  occupation,  up- 
wards  of  6,000  acres,  and  I  own  upwards  of  1,300 
acres  ;  I  occupy  in  the  whole  upwards  of  6,000. 

What  is  the  usual  time  for  giving  up  land  for  out- 
going tenants  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  ? — ^Michaelmas. 

What  are  the  terms  of  arrangement  between  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenant  ?— As  to  the  notice  of 
quitting  ? 

As  to  the  terms  of  valuing  between  the  outgoing  and 
iacoming  tenant  ? — We  have  a  custom  existing  in  our 
neighbourhood  of  full  and  half  manures. 

By  the  custom  of  the  country,  when  is  the  outgoing 
tenant  entitled  to  compensation  for  full  manures  ? — 
The  unexhausted  manure  on  the  farm,  the  manure  that 
has  not  been  used ;  that  is  termed  full  manure ;  but  the 
manure  which  has  been  applied  the  year  before,  and 
from  which  various  crops  of  different  kinds,  and  of  a 
fair  nature  have  been  taken,  that  Is  called  half  manure. 

The  full  manure  will  not  have  been  applied  to  any 
crop  at  all  ?— No ;  that  manure  Is  exposed  to  view. 

You  mean  by  full  manure  the  dung  in  the  yard? — 
Yes ;  everything  exposed  upon  the  farm  in  the  shape 
of  manure  is  termed  full  manure. 

Then  is  the  half  manure  paid  for  equally,  whether  it 
has  been  applied  to  a  crop  of  corn  or  to  a  crop  of  tur- 
nips  ?— No ;  the  parties  who  are  called  in  to  adjust  the 
compensation,  vidue  it  as  between  outgoing  and  in- 
coming tenants. 

It  is  upon  a  different  principle,  whether  the  manure 
has  been  applied  to  green  crops  or  white  crops? — ^Ycs ; 
there  Is  a  difference  whether  it  is  purchased  manure  or 
manure  made  on  the  farm ;  those  matters  are  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  valuers,  and  of  course,  the 
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nauuro  of  Uie  crop  t&kcu  fi  oui  tUc  soil ;  one  crop  would 
draw  more  largely  upon  the  manure  than  another,  and 
the  gentlemen  caUed  in  to  judge  of  that,  adjust  the 
matter  between  the  two  tenants. 

Do  the  valuers  value  the  manure  differently  accord- 
ing as  it  lias  been  made? — Of  course;  if  thla  jard 
manure  is  made  in  a  yard  used  for  the  fatting  of  cattle, 
the  valuer  will  place  a  different  priee  upon  it  from  what 
he  would  de  if  it  was  merely  a  straw-yard  in  which  tiie 
cattle  had  been  fed  upon  straw  only. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  difference  of  value  between 
the  worst  kind  of  manure  and  the  best  ? — I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  valuing ;  I  can  form  my  own  idea  when  I  go 
over  to  take  a  farm ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
striking  a  value.  To  say  I  da  not  know  what  the  value 
is  between  the  two,  I  should  not  say  the  troth ;  bat  that 
is  not  a  portion  of  my  business. 

Would  one  load  of  oiUcake-made  maaiire  be  werth 
two  of  mere  straw  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  moce  thaa  that ; 
I  should  prefer  one  good  load  of  rotten  oil-cake  manure 
to  three  of  common  straw  manure,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  not  say  to  four  of  the  ether. 

Are  bones  used  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — ^Very  little* 

Is  rape  cdce  used  ?*>Ye8,  and  nitcate  of  soda,  ngs 
and  guano. 

Are  they  all  allowed  for  ?— Yes,  according  to  their 
relative  value  as  to  the  length  of  duration  iatlM  soii ;  for 
instance,  rape  cake  is  considered  more  lasting  than  guano, 
rags  agam  longer  than  g^aano,  and  of  courae  the  gentle- 
men who  come  in  to  make  the  valuation  are  quite  com- 
petent to  judge  wkak  is  right  and  £ur  between  the  out- 
going and  incoming  tenant. 

Are  those  valnailiona  made  easily  without  giving  rise  to 
much  dispute  T — There  is  n»  dispute  at  alL 

What  class  of  men  are  the  valuers  employed  by  the 
farmers  generally  ? — Men  of  the  first  respectability. 

Practical  men  ?«— Yea,  praetieal  men,  nan  of  the  first 
respectability  ;  they  are  men  of  character  all  of  them* 

They  go  by  some  general  rule  they  have  found  suited 
to  the  neighbourhood? — ^They  are  practical  men,  and 
they  of  course  vary  with  the  tidies.  Guano  is  of  reeent 
introduction,  nitrate  of  soda  has  not  been  applied  many 
yearsy  but  practical  men  soon  learn  the  value  of  them  on 
the  different  crops ;  when  the  gentlemen  meet  together 
they  consult,  and  Uiey  soon  ascertain  the  relative  differ- 
ence  of  one  from  the  other,  and  in  that  ratio  they  charge 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  and  incoming  tenant 

Is  chalk  ns^  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No, not  stall 
in  my  district ;  it  is  in  the  county  40  miles  further  down 
westward. 

Is  it  compensated  for  ?— I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  it  is 
considered  very  lasting. 

Has  draining  been  found  necessary  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ?— -Yes,  and  it  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent. 

Is  that  compensated  for  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  point  that 
every  man  knows,  too,  in  valuing  the  giving  eompensa- 
tien  for  draining,  more  than  any  other  point  almost ;  that 
I  consider  to  be  a  matter  very  desirabls. 

What  is  the  term  of  years  generally  given  for  drain- 
ing?—I  should  say  from  10  to  16  years ;  I  should  say 
the  permanent  draining ;  the  opinion  generally  goes  from 
10  to  20,  that  is  a  vague  opinion.  My  idea  is  that  com^ 
pensation  ought  to  be  given  to  14  yean  for  permanent 
drainage,  one-fourteenth  part  to  be  deducted  every 
year. 

You  have  no  compensation  for  boUding  ? — None ;  we 
consider  that  buildings  erected  on  the  estate  become  part 
of  the  foe  of  the  estate ;  that  is  the  common  law  oithe 
land,  and  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

In  some  parts  of  the  wealds  of  Sussex  the  buildings 
are  not  of  the  very  best  quality,  are  they  ? — ^In  my  dis- 
trict they  are ;  as  yon  get  forther  west  they  are  not  so 
good ;  ours  are  generally  in  a  very  good  condition,  but 


they  are  capable  of  muoh  iopfovement*  My  opinien  is, 
that  buydingfr  ate  thsnga  whkb.  ought  most  oertainljr  to 
be  encouraged  to  be  erected,  and  which  eevld  be  done 
by  proper  protection  in  thi»  way,  that  if  the  landlord  did 
not  like  to  take  the  bnadinga  he  sheuhi  aUow  the  ia- 
coming  tenant  to  take  them,  or  tho  outgoing  tenant  to 
remove  them. 

What  materials  an  they  made  of?^Bridk  aad  tik, 
and  timber,  with  vi» 

As  a  very  large  oecuyinr  of  land,  ihMld  yon  say  that 
good  form  buildiiigi  are  ffential.  for  impfoved  fonuog 
by  condtteiiHs  to  thathriring  of  the  rtoek  ?^Wo  CMsaet 
farm  without ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  sow  I  cam  only  say 
that  I  have  one  eetate  which  I  took  aomo  yearaago, 
which  was  without  a  stable  or  oasthonse,  and  I  evented 
the  whole  of  the  buildinga  whidi  weio  necessary ,  and  ran 
the  risk  of  what  waato  comoalter.  I  did  thafeat  attei* 
pense  of  j^Oft, 

Yon  thmk,  that  thongh  yott  coMidered  it  o^edieDt  to 
run  that  risk,  it  is  a  risk  whish  yon  ought  not  to  be 
oompeUod  to  run  ?— No,  certBia^  not »  I  ought  not  to 
run  the  risk.  If  the  landlords  sent  over  theie  stewaids, 
and  weie  satiated  at  the  end  oCtho  team,  that  the  hniid- 
ii^gs  wove  neoessery,  tbeio  wonld  he  no  dificnlty  in  ad- 
juatmg  the  matter.  Ji  the  hvildai^i  weee  left  tso  the 
tenant  to  erect  saabaa  he  thinka  necessary,,  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  removing  them  at  the  end  ef  Iha  tens,  or 
yearly  oceapaney ;  if  the  laadlovdwiU  not  take  them,  let 
him  offer  them  to  the  ineomiog  teaaot,  andil  ha  will  not 
take  thank,,  let  han  have  Ihe  vrivil«ge  of  takiag  them 
away,,  and  there  waoli  be  no  foar  of  the  tenant  eiesling 
uaoaeenMyboUdngB;  now,]lhneieet»nbattdiQg,heis 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord. 

Yon  have  denrihed  the  ^stns  of  giaing  sempwenrirm 
for  varioaa  maaniea  in  yaaa  neighboorhoodl;  haa  it  a 
good  effect  upon  the  foraiing  of  your  aaighboarhaod  ? — 
It  has  a  very  considerable  effect ;  en  thaee  eilalsa  wfaeie 
this  kind  of  undatateading  haa  been  eaeooaaged,  thay 
have  been  improved  mock  faater  tiiat  others  wheae  laad- 
locds  haaa  held  doof  foam  1^  matter;  theae  haa  been 
no  such  improvement ;  we  could  not  compel  our  land- 
lorda  to  eaiacoe  tiua  eoespenaarion  whaia  they  haaa  no 
ofaieetion  to  it;  it  is  tha  aiMtom  of  tha nsighhoaahood, 
bat  there  isno  law  to  enforeoik.  There  ham  bceneaaes 
where  confusion  has  been  created ;  not  very  often,  hnt  it 
haa  been  lOk 

But  where  the  right  ia  admitted,,  thara  Iff  n»  eaafarien 
in  adjpistfng  it ;  bat  when  the  right  is  dM^atad,  then 
that  eonfoeionia produced?— Yea,  the  landlor*  aaya,  I 
know  nothing  but  the  law  of  tha  landy  and  if  yon  gst  a 
tenant  who  8aya»  <*  Well,.  I  shaU  take  no  mmathaamy 
landtordwiU  take  af  me  when  I  leave,''  theie  coeaas  a 
diffiealty. 

Wheia  tha  right  iaadasitfeed  by  the  laadfoni^aad  il  ia 
a  mere  matter  of  seMflemaat  hatwean  the  najgniag'  aad 
iaeamiag  tenant,  it  is  peefoc%  easy  ?--9eifoatly 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  there  tha 
is  ini|Mroved  eonauforably. 

Can  you  speak  positively  as  to  tha  highr  stale  of 
vation  that  prevails  in  these  eaaea  hi  your  diatriat  ?—rAll 
tha  estates  that  haae  upheld  thia.pilaeip]nhaprofefoaksr 
than  the  othaas. 

ilmd  thaee  eatataa  are  in  a  sa>iafactaey  state  for  Ike 
landlord  and  for  the  tenant  ?— Yes,,  and  the  asnta  heaa 
improved  vary  eonsidesably  too ;  it  must  foil  beak  iato 
tha  forof  the  land,  tha  buildings,  and  the  enn^loynent  of 
manure ;  it  must  coma  Co  the  entwe  benefit  of  UMOStaCe 
ultimately. 

Yon  can  speak  positively  that  not  only  the  fanalng  has 
been  improved  and  tha  foimeni  have  dona  well  upon  this 
system,  but  that  the  landlorda  have  done  well  tD»by  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  rent?— Yes„  moot  aaswnedly;  in 
some  mstanees  almoit  doable,,  aad  tha  tsoant  haa  tbcivan 
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too;  wherever  thi»  fttMuit  doei  we)!^  the  landlord  does 
well ;  where  the  landlerd  ie  diepoaed  to  grhidt  the  tenent 
doetnotweUi  nor  the  kadlord ;  the  mere  libenlifthe 
tenant  is  treated  the  more  confideBce  he  has;  and  if 
there  was  a  law  so  thaC  there  shonld  he  do  ififlcuUy  in 
quittiDg,  the  dislriet  wo«M  hnprovo  iMRh  morv  than  it 
has  done,  thoagk  it  has  iapmved  so  hu^f  . 
.  If  yov  heardtfaat  may  tnidhwds were  appr si wnsi < i  that 
their  tenants  under  compensation  would  put  too  araeh 
mamiM  into  their  laadl,  and-afddle  <hi»  fffopotiee  with 
high  and  specnlatire  charges,  shonld  yen  eouider  that 
apprehensiott  a  Yisieiiaij  one,  apeahin^  from  your  sk- 
perience  ? — So  ftur  as  manore  !•  ooBWfhail  atr  man  en 
ever  dhraam  of  sneh  a  thing. 

Yon  have  nerer  heard  anybiuHofdb  *^—>y^flL»*"g  of 
nndne  and  extravagant  aspefeiditaie  of  eepilil  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  ?^No»  I  haveheard  the  eAev  side  n  tfioti- 
sand  times. 

Yon  hav«  ehlefly  henrd  the  kndlords  eomplaia  that 
the  tenants  have  not  expended  enoagh  ?>^Yee;  wliere 
the  cttsteoi  of  the  eomftry  is  upheld  we  ind  they  get  a 
betterelaseof  tenants  and  thsC  greater  Impravenients 
are  made. 

Mr.  Newdbgatb.]  You  have  heea  apeaking  of 
cttatoma;  do-  they  prevail  only  in  certain  dletrlets  N— 
They  prevail  hi  our  welghhewhood  tO'the  eatoat  of  40 
miles. 

They  do  net  have  the  foree  of  law  ?^lfeiie  whaitever , 
that  I  know  of;  that  is  what  we  are  seeking;  It  ie^e 
want  of  the  forae  of  lerw  that  eMatea  the  diOctiity  t  we 
hove  ao  law«  we  have  a  eaatoav  that  heaoorable  land' 
lords  uphold,  but  if  you  get  a  landlord  not  disposed  to 
ophold  thathoaearabie  aatfeiataading,  the  hiw  is  dead 
against  yott. 

Then  the  enstom  is  net  saficiaully  aehanwledged  to 
have  the  ibnse  of  law  ?•— ^Vo-y.  set  at  aU  ;  when  yos  go 
into  a  court  the  law  is  against  you. 

You  apoke  of  dndalag,  and  yoa  prepoeed  to  spread 
the  compensation  which  you  think  should  be  givea  Ibr 
the  draining  over  fourteen  years  ?-*Yes. 

What  weald  be  the  piinie  eosi  of  the  drainiag,  that 
is,  the  orighMdoatlay  for  draiaiag7-/niat  weold  dbpend 
upon  what  materials  yen  nsoi  wiettet  ftffst,  aeeoad^ 
third,  or  fmrtti  claaa  of  tllca,  and  what  deptii  yea  are 
going  tOy  whether  thre^  fear,  or  ilva  fe^ 

Would  the  average  coat  be  about  £4  an  acsrt-^-lt 
depend* open  the  thicknaaa  yoa  iBy  them  1 1  hwaaome 
land  I  have  drained  20  fimt  apaal. 

What  weald  be  the  eeetAete^-Ourealtivation  is  a 
little  diffeiant  from  Many  eeantiaa :  we  have  a  great 
many  h<^,  and  we  do  it  thieiily;  we  look  at  wluU  it 
w'dl  eoat  us  a  ted. 

How  many  years  doea  it  talce  to  reaniBenite  yov  for 
the  dfaiafaig  that  yea  hare  deaerfhed  in  yoar  hep 
ground  .'-^Fourteen  yeara^  deduetiag  one  foarteeath 
part  every  year,  aad  at  the  end  of  the  Ibuateen  yean  it 
becomea  the  property  of  the  ftmdlordr 

How  long  doea  it  take  taoempenaata  yoa  hi  the  valae 
of  the  crepa? — I  aay  fourteen  years  f  I  am  Mady  to 
give  ap  one  laartaeath  part  every  year^and  aft>tlie  end 
of  the  term  thepermaaeat  dvalatDg  waahl  BtA  iato 
the  handa  of  the  landlord.. 

The  eomaaittee  have  had  a  great  deaf  of  evidenee  aa 
to  draining,  and  geneiaily  the  term  which  wiU  eem- 
pensate  the  tanaala  has  been  plaeed  at  aeven  yeara. 
In  the  eaae  of  a  hop'  gardea,  that  la  perhaps  theavaat 
valuable  ef  ail  laud,  if  it  is  worth  while  draining,  do  yen 
not  eeneeive  that  the  tenant  ia  paid  ftfr  draiaiag  that 
land  hi  leaa  thaa  fearteen  years  ^--I  appvehead  that  the 
terms  now  apoken  of,  of  aeven  year%  would  be  where 
the  landlord  finda  the  tileaaad  the  tenant  ttoda  labour. 
At  the  ead  of  aeven  yeara  1  shoald  be  compensated  for 
my  labour,  but  not  for  nay  taJboar  aad  the  tNei  too* 


Tliis  draining:  I  apeak  of  would  stand  as  sound  at  the 
end  of  30  or  40  years  aa  ft  would  at  tI)G  end  of  fourteen 
yeara,  aad  be  nearly  of  the  same  aervice  to  the  aoil. 

You  have  mistaken  the  qaeation ;  the  qoeation  was 
not  for  how  many  yeara  tdie  draining  wocdd  stand  good, 
but  in  how  many  crops  the  tenant  would  be  repaid  the 
capital  he  laid  out  in  drahung  ?-*i  say  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  HairaaT.}  The  oommittee  aie  not  to  under- 
stand that  tbeK  la  any  eaatom,  bat  that  it  is  a  private 
agweeawut  betwean  lanAord  and  tenant,  by  whieb 
tbeae  paymeato  take  plaoe?-*There  is  no  private 
arraaffement  in  particular?  it  ia  a  generally  under- 
stood thing  in  the  ndghbourhood  that  such  a  cufltom 
exIsCa. 

Which  is  not  capable  of  being  enforoed  exeept  by 
euatom?'— N'o. 

Will  yon  inform  the  committee  what  are  the  euatoma 
that  ean  be  enforoed ;  who  doea  the  manure  belong  to 
upon  the  fiMrm  ?<«->To  the  teaant. 

If  a  tenant  goes  away  and  the  form  is  not  relet,  what 
can  the  teaant  do  with  that  manure  t^Nothiag  at  fA\ ; 
he  cannot  tidie  it  off;  it  must  remain  then  the  land- 
lord's property. 

Would  it  remain  without  being  paid  for  .'—If  the 
landlord  ehose  to  tAe  it. 

Then  it  is  not  the  tenaat^s  pwperty  ^-^-Yea,  It  is«  be- 
cause flie  landlord  has  peraiitted  him  to  take  it  and  pay 
for  If ;  he  eamiet,  hoiwever,  remove  it.  Again,  there  is 
the  evil  with  reapeet  to  adaafttlng  tenants;  the  land- 
lord  malcea  hia  cholee  of  hla  tenant,  when  the  outgoing 
tenant  ia  leaving ;  and  it  BMiy  be  that  the  incoming 
tenant,  at  the  oommeneeaient  of  the  term,  when  Imk 
pays  yearly,  is  not  in  a  peaitlon' te-  pay  the  compensa- 
tion ;  I  have  made  my  arrangemeata  peitiapa  with  the 
property  of  my  produce,  whidi  I  am  to  receive  from 
thia  form,  to  go  and  take  another ;  butf  perhaps,  fW»m 
the  defoidt  of  the  person  net  paylag  me,  I  eauaot  falfll 
my  agreement ;  he  g««a  beck  In  his  rent,  and  the  land* 
lord  says,  "  I  will  have  my  rent  ]"  and  he  diatraina  ibr 
the  rent  and  leavea  aie,  in  order  to^obtidn  my  money 
from  the  ineoittfag  tenant,  to  follow  him  in  ooarse  of 
law,  to  recover  his  iaeondng  and  my  outgoing  amount ; 
that  la  a  very  oflbaslve  aad  annoying  thing;  that 
happens,  however,  oeeasionaily,  though  not  very  often. 

That  is  a  ease  that  has  oceurRd'  where  the  landlord 
has  not  interfered  between  the  two  tenawta?— Yes,  . 
where  the  landloid  will  not  aeknowledgoaay  thing  of  the 
kind,  where  the  hmdlbrd  ehooaea  his  own  tenant,  and 
he  win  not  interfeie  with  the  enstom. 

Ia  there  any  einfom  betweea  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming tenant  in  your  neighbourhood  at  all  than  ean 
be  enforced  by  law  ?— None  that  I  am  awwe  of. 

What  ia  the  eoaCom  with  regard  to  acta  of  hna- 
bandry ;  what  is  the  holding  ?—MichaelmuB. 

Is  there  any  aet  of  husbandry  wltfrregaid  to  tamips, 
for  instance  ?— Oaiv  Is^  not  a  turnip  district ;  we  have  a 
custom  so  far,  that  we  get  the  ploiighlngB,  the  sowfnga 
of  the  seed,  and  the  diesainga,  whieh  are  talcen  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  vftlaattott  i^oni  the  oaigoiag  to  the 
incoming  tendnt. 

By  law,  if  d  tenant  waa  to  work  Ma  fallows,  and  aow 
greae  aeeda,  and  do  varloua  olhef  acta  of  haabandry 
upon  the  farm,  and  went  away  at  Mieliaelmaa,  he  would 
have  no  ehdm  by  law  upon  the  incoming  tenant?^ I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  claim  by 
law ;  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  we  should  get  it 
given  by  a  Jury  of  the  country,  and  we  should  show 
that  we  have  the  common  understanding ;  that  of  ooarse 
is  a  very  litigiouB  and  very  expensive  proeess,  and  it  is 
a  position  we  ought  not  to  be  placed  in ;  we  only  ask 
for  a  just  right  for  our  property ;  I  contend,  an*  know 
it  from  experience,  that  the  landlord's  property 
benefited  by  our  exertion  and  expenditure. 
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If  a  jury  would  give  this  matter  apon  the  castom, 
though  it  is  uot  the  written  law,  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  law  ? — ^Why  should  we  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
appeal  tea  court  for  common  Justice? 

Go  step  by  step ;  you  were  understood  to  say  that 
there  is  a  custom  ?— If  es. 

Then  upon  sutisequent  examination  you  say  that  cus- 
tom is  only  by  a  sort  of  tolerance  of  the  landlord »  and 
now  you  say  it  would  be  enforced  by  a  Jury  ? — In  case 
yon  get  a  landlord  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
custom,  and  a  corresponding  incoming  tenant  dtopoaed 
to  give  all  the  annoyance  he  can,  your  only  resource  is 
an  appeal  to  a  j  ury. 

Thenif  a  jury  would  sustain  the  custom,  it  shows 
that  that  custom  has  the  force  of  law,  and  therefore  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  is  the  same  as  law  ? — It  is  so ; 
that  is  the  sense  of  the  country ;  but  by  law  we  cannot 
carry  into  effect  the  sense  of  the  country,  and  we  cannot 
get  our  rights  without  being  placed  in  an  improper  posi- 
tion, and  at  great  expense. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  cases  in 
which  this  payment  for  manure  has  been  enforced  in  a 
court  of  law  ? — ^No ;  it  has  generally  been  settled  by 
arbitration. 

If  a  person  would  not  consent  to  have  it  arbitrated 
upon,  do  you  know  what  the  course  would  be  then  ?— • 
Some  two  or  three  years  back  there  were  some  cases. 

Where  the  parties  recovered  ?— No ;  for  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort  attempted  in 
court  i  it  has  been  generally  referred  to  arbitration. 
There  was  a  case  in  my  neighbourhood  this  last  year, 
in  wliich  the  incoming  tenant  objected,  and  the  land- 
lord would  not  interfere,  and  the  matter  stood  over 
three  or  four  months ;  and  it  was  at  last  left  to  a  re- 
ference, and  they  adjusted  it. 

The  arbitrator  would  have  only  to  ascertain  the 
amount ?— Pardon  me;  they  ascertained  what  the 
amount  and  value  is  in  the  property  that  the  tenant 
ought  honestly  to  pay. 

That  would  be  as  to  the  amount;  but  whether  he 
had  a  right  to  pay  anything  is  another  question  ?«— That 
is  the  question ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

With  regard  to  those  cases  you  spoke  of  as  occurring 
ten  years  ago,  and  which  went  through  a  court  of  law, 
if  something  was  recovered  there,  that  would  establish 
the  custom  ?— 'They  did  recover  in  those  particular 
cases,  as  far  at  it  went ;  but  they  got  only  a  portion. 

That  was  as  to  the  amount  ? — ^Yes,  as  to  the  amount. 

Do  you  know  what  was  established  by  that  decision  7 
—No,  it  was  not  a  matter  that  I  was  interested  in ;  I 
know  they  took  up  some  6  or  13  months,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  thUig  was  brought 
to  an  issue. 

If  the  thing  had  been  recovered  by  law,  that  would 
have  established  the  custom  ? — Yes ;  they  only  esta* 
blished  certain  points.  I  cannot  say  what  points  have 
been  established.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  question  that 
took  place  in  one  of  the  parishes  in  which  I  was  an 
owner  and  occupier  last  year ;  the  party  would  have 
had  recourse  to  law  then,  but  the  thing  was  better  un- 
derstood, and  they  called  in  parties  to  arbitrate  to  pre- 
vent going  into  court. 

Then  is  it  the  duty  of  the  arbitrator  to  say  what  Is 
the  amount  or  what  things  are  to  be  paid  for  .'—Those 
things  which  are  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  amount. 

Both  one  and  the  other  ?— Yes,  both  one  and  the 
other. 

Both  to  settle  the  custom  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
under  the  custom  T— Yes. 

That  was  settled  by  the  consent  of  both  parties? 
— ^Yes,  after  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and  diffi- 
cnlty. 


To  prevent  the  going  to  law  f— -Yes. 
You  have  told  us  that  you  took  a  farm  without 
burldlngs  upon  it,  and  put  up  buildiogs;  was  itaftrm 
taken  under  lease  ?•— Yes. 

And  being  destitute  of  buildings,  was  it  taken  at  a 

low  rent  ? — It  was  taken  at  the  full  rent  of  the  period. 

Was  the  ikrm  in  a  good  or  bad  condition?— In  i 

bad  condition ;  I  expended  £60  an  acre  to  reclaim 

some  of  it. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  reclamation  ?— Drainioif 
and  grubbing  bogs. 

And  at  the  coat  of  £60  an  acre  for  draining?— Yei, 
and  clearing  and  grubbing. 

What  was  there  upon  it  to  be  grubbed  .'—Wood,  sod 
what  is  generally  in  bogs. 
Timber  or  underwood  ?— Brushwood. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  brushwood  ?*Not  i 
farthing. 

And  £fiO  an  acre  was  expended  in  reelafanhig  that 
land  ? — Yes,  and  rather  more. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  land  now,  speaking  of  the 
land  that  you  laid  out  £50  an  acre  upon  in  reelaiminflf ; 
what  is  the  value  of  that  land  now  to  let  per  acre?— 
Between  £2  and  £3. 

Fifty  shillings,  or  under  fifty  shOlhigs?— I  cin 
answer  the  question ;  it  is  over  60s.  I  am  the  present 
tenant. 

You  say  it  was  planted  with  hofM  ?^Yes,  the  follow, 
ingyear. 

Is  the  planting  of  hops  indnded  in  the  £50  ?— No, 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  expense  of  plaatfaig  the 
hops. 

What  was  the  land  worth  before  you  planted  the  hopi 
after  it  was  reclaimed  to  let,  per  acre;  that  is,  after 
your  expenditure,  before  yon  planted  any  crop  upon  it, 
what  was  it  worth  to  a  tenant  per  aere  to  rent  ?— I  shoald 
say  60s. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  T— It  is  a  fine  deep 
loam. 
Is  it  Utheable  .>— Yes. 

There  is  a  tithe  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the50f.  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  a  tithe  of  more  than  £1  an  acre. 
That  would  be  £S  10s.  ?— Yes. 
What  rent  did  vou  pay  for  that  land  before  you  began 
to  lay  out  the  £60  upon  it  f — I  took  it  in  common  with 
the  farm. 

How  much  an  acre ;  did  you  value  It  at  anything?'-* 
No;  it  was  not  worth  anything. 

It  was  thrown  in  with  the  rest  ?--^f  course  it  was 
my  business  and  my  occupation.  I  valued  it  tt 
notUng ;  It  was  worth  nothlnir ;  in  fact,  it  vras  an  ia- 
cumbrence  to  tiie  estate ;  the  brashwood  was  18  or  14 
years  old,  and  not  wortii  a  ikrthing ;  I  pat  It  all  into 
the  first  tier  of  drains.  It  was  charged  to  the  ntes  sad 
to  the  common  charges  of  the  parish,  and  of  course  it 
was  open  to  a  oertafai  di^^ree  of  tithe,  and  I  put  the 
whole  into  cultivation.  It  was  a  nuisance  to  me  when 
I  took  it ;  there  were  all  those  charges  upon  it  in  com- 
mon  with  the  rest. 

You  say  it  was  liable  to  certain  payment  of  tithe?— 
Yes,  a  very  small  tithe  Indeed  was  put  imon  It. 

If  it  was  only  liable  to  a  small  tithe ;  the  paraon  only 
had  a  tenth  ?•— That  was  a  matter  of  agreement. 
He  is  only  entitled  by  law  to  a  tenth  f — ^Yes. 
If  the  parson's  tenth  was  worth  something,  the  re- 
maining nhie-tenths  was  worth  somethfaig  to  aomebedy 
else  ?— No,  you  do  not  understand  me.    I  any  it  was 
liable  in  oommon  with  the  rest  of  the  farm ;  there  It 
was ;  there  was  a  certahi  plot  of  land,  and  it  was  all 
tidLon  into  eonsideretion  as  regards  the  rates  and  tithes 
of  the  parish;  it  was  worth  notiiing  tome,  1  know 
nothing  of  what  they  put  upon  it;  tte«  was  so  moch 
put  upon  the  farm  in  common. 
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Your  answer  was  or  yoar  ttatament  was,  that  it 
would  pay  somethisg  in  tithes  ?^-It  was  liable ;  it  could 
pay  nothing,  because  there  was  nothing  grown  upon  it. 

Tliere  was  wood  upon  It  ? — It  was  worth  nothing, 
but  merely  the  chopping  off;  it  was  imporerished  with 
wet  and  oferrun  wiUi  grMs. 

It  is  worth  60s.  an  acre  per  year  now,  £bO  an  acre 
having  been  expended  upon  it  ? — ^Ycs. 

In  how  many  years  do  you  expect  to  be  repaid  for 
that  ?— I  have  been  paid  for  it  years  ago. 

By  planting  hops  ?— By  my  mode  of  cultiTation, 
which  was  planting  hops. 

How  long  haye  you  held  the  land  7— Fifteen  or  16 
years. 

Have  you  had  any  claim  upon  the  landlord  for  any- 
thing }'-^Ko,  the  draining  and  everything  is  sunk  Into 
the  estate,  and  the  landlord  has  got  the  benefit  of  It; 
we  have  agreed  upon  the  marsh  land,  and  the  buildings 
are  all  sunk  into  the  land,  and  I  am  paying  an  increased 
rent,  and  I  ha?e  given  up  all  my  buildings,  and  I  did 
it  only  from  the  encouragement  of  cultivation,  because 
my  hands  should  not  be  tied ;  that  farm  produces  three 
times  what  it  did  15  years  ago,  and  I  am  employing  six 
times  the  number  of  hands.  I  pay  an  increased  rent, 
and  I  have  been  well  remunerated. 

Is  there  much  land  capable  of  being  made  worth 
60s.  an  acre  now  lying  waste  in  your  neighlx»urhood  T 
—No ;  ours  is  a  very  splendid  district ;  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  land  reclaimed  that  has  been  worth 
little  or  nothing ;  it  has  become  much  improved. 

Is  there  much  land  in  the  neighbourhood  that  you 
are  acquainted  with,  upon  which  it  could  be  necessary 
under  any  circumstances  to  lay  out  a  greater  amount 
than  £60  an  acre?— No,  that  is  an  extreme  case* 

That  beiog  so,  you  having  as  a  good  tenant  been 
willing  to  lay  out  that  money  upon  a  16  years'  lease, 
have  been  repaid  many  years  ago  ? — ^Yes,  several  years, 
on  that  particular  outlay  on  that  particular  spot. 

If  it  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  yon  upon  that  mode 
of  private  agreement,  why  could  not  it  be  extended  to 
other  parties  ? — It  is  the  only  thing  wished  for,  that 
there  should  be  a  protection  given,  so  that  the  tenants 
could  be  satisfied  that  they  would  be  remunerated  when 
they  left  the  farm ;  if  they  did  not  have  a  lease,  which 
is  a  further  stimulus,  though  not  a  sufficient  stimulus, 
then  I  have  no  doubt  large  improvements  would  go  on. 

You  were  satisfied  to  lay  out  this  extreme  expendi- 
ture upon  a  lease  ? — Yes,  I  could  see  my  way  clear 
that  it  would  repay  me  for  what  I  have  laid  out ;  it 
was  a  speculation  I  took  up,  and  it  answered  my  pur- 
pose. 

Being  an  extreme  case,  why  should  not  other  parties 
be  as  well  capable  of  gaarding  themselves  in  outlaying 
their  capital  as  yon  have  been  in  ouUaying  yours  ?— 
The  nature  of  our  occupation  is  by  the  year  generally. 

If  parties  choose  to  take  leases,  and  the  landlords 
choose  to  grant  leases,  the  tenant  could  be  protected, 
and  the  landlord  could  give  him  the  protection  neces- 
sary?— ^The  landlords  in  our  district  are  not  disposed 
to  give  leases ;  this  is  the  onlj^  occupation  that  I  am 
now  alluding  to. 

Tlie  reason  is,  that  the  landlords  are  not  willing  to 
grant  the  Icuues;  not  that  it  would  not  secure  tiie  te« 
nant  if  they  chose  to  do  it  ? — It  would  not  secure  the 
tenant  unless  they  made  a  special  agreement. 

If  they  chose  to  make  a  special  agreement,  he  could 
do  it  ?— -Of  course  he  coald ;  but  as  the  law  stands,  I 
may  say  very  few  men  would  be  mad  enough  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  laying  out  their  capital* 

Can  yon  point  out  to  the  committee  any  advantage, 
and  if  any,  wliat  advantage  there  is  that  would  exist  by 
legislation,  over  private  agreements  ?— I  am  quite  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  If  the  law  of  the  land  only 


gave  a  Just  and  fiiir  remuneration  from  the  ontgofaig  to 
the  incoming  tenant,  to  be  adjusted  by  respectable 
people  in  the  district,  that  the  under-draining  and  tiie 
general  improvement  of  the  county,  so  far  asi^ditioniJ 
manure  and  various  other  matters  of  that  kind  are 
concerned,  a  very  laige  quantity  of  labourers  would  be 
employed  upon  the  property,  and  larger  produce  woold 
be  taken  from  the  soil ;  there  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement  going  on ;  no  man  can  tell  the  extent  it 
would  go  to.  I  admit  that  where  we  are  living  upon 
estates,  and  where  the  fSsrms  are  held  with  confidence, 
and  where  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  tiie 
parties,  there  the  improvements  are  going  on,  and  the 
produce  does  increase ;  if  it  became  &e  law  of  the  land, 
the  improvements  would  go  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Can  you  pofait  out  to  the  Committee  any  advantsge, 
and  if  any,  what  advantage  there  is  that  would  exist 
by  lei^lation  over  private  agreements?— -I  consider 
that  legislation  then  does  away  with  all  confidence  as 
to  any  pwtioular  acts  of  A.  and  B.  It  is  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  and  every  man  has  the  law  to  look  to ; 
if  he  knows  he  has  protection  in  laying  out  his  property, 
it  becomes  an  A  B  C  thing. 

You  would  have  no  more  protection  then  than  there 
is  now,  where  an  agreement  is  made  ?— There  are  no 
afi^ments ;  our  general  letting  is  a  yearly  occupancy ; 
there  are  no  special  agreements. 

If  there  were  special  agreements  the  tenant  would  be 
aa  well  protected  as  by  law  ?— No,  I  should  say  not. 

Why  not  ?— Because  you  get  one  landlord  disposed 
perhaps  to  grant  them  and  to  go  into  these  agree* 
meats,  and  anottier  will  not,  henoe  there  comes  a 
stopper  to  improvements ;  but  if  it  was  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  general  improvements  would  go  on. 

That  only  applies  to  cases  where  there  is  no  agree- 
ment ;  my  question  to  you  is,  where  there  is  an  agree- 
ment why  could  not  the  tenant  be  as  well  protected? 
— ^Yott  cannot  get  all  landlords  to  grant  an  agreement ; 
I  want  the  IsAd  to  be  going  on  improving  sbnul- 
taneously. 

In  your  opinion  should  the  law  supersede  private 
agreements?— The  way  I  should  answer  that  question 
is  this :  if  the  law  of  the  land  was  that  a  man  should  be 
compensated  for  what  there  is  upon  his  property,  which 
shall  be  decided  to  be  an  improvement,  and  shall  be 
benefidal  to  the  estate,  by  fanpartial  people,  then  it  is 
much  better  for  the  common  law  to  admit  that  it  does 
away  with  any  difficulty  of  making  any  private  ar- 
rangement whatever,  and  then  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty if  I  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  an  indifferent 
person ;  I  can  have  no  advantage  nor  have  a  right  to 
take  advantage  of  my  landlord,  nor  can  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  me,  if  he  throws  himself  into  another  man's 
hands ;  that  is  the  fairest  way ;  and  the  opener  it  is 
left  the  more  generously  and  liberally  people  will  be 
treated. 

Those  dilapidations  on  the  fiirm  are  to  be  a  set-off 
against  the  improvements?— Yes;  they  ought  to  be 
fairly  taken  into  consideration,  and  no  honest  tenant 
would  object  to  that.  That  ought  to  come  in  in  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  buildings*  Of  course  the 
question  of  dilapidations  would  come  as  an  off-set  in 
the  case  of  the  buildings ;  any  permanent  buildings  a 
tenant  places  up,  the  dilapidations  would  be  a  deduc- 
tion against  them ;  in  the  same  way  it  would  apply  in 
strlki^  the  valuation  for  crops  and  manure  most  as- 
suredly ;  no  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  outrun  a  fhrm 
unfairly  and  unjustiy. 

Should  the  amount  be  ascertained  by  the  capital  ex- 
pended by  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  the  advantage  to  the 
incoming  tenant ;  that  Is,  should  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment be  the  capital  expended  by  the  outgoing  tenant, 
or  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  incombig  tenant  ? 
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•— Tott  caonol  tax  the  iacomin^  temat  for  what  there 
if  aot  io  or  upon  the  toil,  hut  what  there  is  hefora  the 
eyes  of  the  nduer*  ffaey  will  pat  theh*  priee  upon,  and 
tbea  in  strikiafir  ralae  itttf  will  cooshler  what  the  out- 
goHi^f  tenant  has  taken  the  crop  from ;  they  ean  only 
judge  by  the  expanditortt  the  outgoing  tenant  has  been 
pat  to,  and  then  they  will  make  theif  dednetkNis  and 
draw  the  balance  of  what  the  iacooiing  tenant  ia  to 
poy. 

Should  the  hMwming  tanast  pay  Ibr  any  eapltal  as 
pended  vpon  the  land  from  iriiieh  he  wonld  deri^  ao* 
benefit  f--€crtainly  not ;  the  iacainlng'  tenant  shoald 
not  be  taxed  finr  anything  the  outgoing  tenant  baa  paid, 
ffom  which  he,  the  incoming  tenant,  woahl  derive  no- 
benefit. 

Then  the  principle  wonld  ba  the  taloo  to*  tha  ki- 
commg  tenant,  and  not  the  araoaotoPeapiti^ expended 
by  the  ontgolng  tenant  ?-^He  woald  hare  to  pay 
nothing  for  tliat  which  he  did  not  receive  a  benefit 
froai,  but  wblcK  the  onlgoiag  tenant  had  derited  the 
benefit  from*.  A%  to  the  half  maaiiTC,  he  wonld  pay 
whet  was  shown  to  be  riglit,  secording  to  howarach  of 
that  manure  still  remained  laihe  laudaaexhnusted, 
and  according  to  the  kl«a  of  the  ▼alaers,  who  woald 
say  what  they  thought  to  be  right  and  fair  for  the  ln-> 
coming  tenant  to  pay;  that  is,  Ma  proportloa  wiiefa 
the  manure  was  capable  of  pfodaciag  anotiier  good 
cvflp ;  he  ought  to  nay  for  It. 

You  say  that  drainage  ought  not  to  becensidered  ex* 
hansted  in  less  than  14  years  ?— Onr  pefmanent  drain, 
ifig  would  stand  90  or  40  years. 

Yoa  hare  stated  that  the  tenant  who  drains  land 
should  not  be  eotitled  to  receive  payment  after  14 
years?— No;  I  said  if  the  tenant  finds  thv tiles,  and 
does  all  the  labour,  and  parta  with  iH  hl»  money,  he 
shoold  take  ofFone-fowrteeath  part  each  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  14  years  it  shoald  become  the  landlord's. 

After  14  year*  he  waald  he  catMed  to  receive 
nothing?— 'No*. 

Upon  what  principle  do  you  come  to  that  eoneluw 
ston  ?<— Became  the  tenant  woidd  hare  been  fahrly  com- 
pensated. 

How  ^  you  calculate  the  tenant's  compensation  ?•«-' 
I  am  sura  I  do  not  know,  except  by  ezperienee. 

Yon  say  yo»  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion ;  yon 
must  have  had  some  ground  of  calMdatlon?— My  'ex- 
perlenee  bos  told  me  that  at  the  end  of  14  years  the 
tenant  woidd  be  compensated  fbr  hft  ouflay. 

I>o  you  calculate  it  by  a  certain  per-centage  upon 
the  capltd,  or  a  sort  of  sinking  Aind  to  repay  the 
capital^  .''-^If  yen  place  a  tensBit  in  possession  fyr  14 
years  he  will  get  eropa  In  those  14  yeara  which  wHl 
compensate  him. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  valaer  the  impro'vement  of 
the  crops  in  seven  years  gave  I3ie  tenant  a  firir  trading 
interest  upon  his  capital  (and  a  sinking  fund  to  replace 
Ilia  capital),  would  not  Me  intereet  he  at  an  end?— If 
the  qnestioa  is  left  open,  of  cooMe ;  the  mode  of  drain- 
lag  varies  very  much ;  I  am  spealrtng  of  the  moat  per- 
manent draining  we  have  ia  the  district ;  we  hare  other 
draining,  I9iat  at  the  end  of  seven  ycaie  wonld  be  a  com-* 
pensatiott ;  and  when  the  valuers  go*  over  the  estates, 
of  coarse  they  are  very  minute  and  carefal  in  aacer- 
taiaing  in  what  mode  the  ^ftvAnage  haa  been  done,  and 
then,  from  the  expemHtvre  and  nature  of  thednUaing, 
they  can  come  to  a  fair  eonclusfon-  of  what  the  in- 
coming tenant  or  kadloiii  ought  to  pay. 

In  no  case  does  it  run  longer  than  14  years  ^-^No,  1 
am  speidtiiig  of  the  heM  aad  most  oeatly  drainage. 

Yon  have  stated  that  the  incoming  tenant  ought  to 
pay  for  everything  he  derived  an  advantage  Arom  ?•— 
Certainly. 

Ptoranwent  dhdimge,^  execoted  In  the  best  maimer,  is 


of  comiiderable  advantage  beyond  the  14  years  ?— Yts, 
it  would  be  on  advantage  for  80  years. 

Why  is  not  the  hicomhig  tenant,  upon  that  princi- 
ple, to  pay  for  it  ? — Because  the  tenant  wonld  be  com- 
pensated In  the  14  years,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
right  or  just  for  a  tenant  to  oak  flie  owner  of  on  estate, 
or  to  expect  anything  beyond  the  time  he  it  eompen- 
sated. 

Supposing  the  outgoing  tenant  to  get  his  money  baek, 
he  has  no  claim  upon  anybody  after  that  period,  be  it 
seven  ot  fomrteen  years  ?— No. 

That  wonld  be  the  principle  <m  whieli  yoa  thfnft  the 
valuers  ought  to  aet  ?^Yes,  and  I  think  they  db  act 
upon  it. 

That  would  be  rather  In  contradiction  to  the  principle 
spoken  of  before,  the  l>eneflt  to  the  Incoming  tenant  ?-* 
Not  at  all,  I  think. 

Yoa  were  nmierstood  to  say,  you  thought  the  prin- 
dple  of  valuation  wai*  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
Incoming  tenant?— ^It  depends  upon  the  sort  of  drain- 
ing. With  regard  to  14  years,  I  said,  I  think,  at  the 
eaA  of  seven  the  tenant  would  have  sunk  half  the  drain- 
ing, and  the  ineomf  ng  tenant  would  pay  them  for  the 
other  half  of  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  seven  years 
he  would  have  reaped  as  mueh  benefit  fift>m  it  as  I 
should  have  done,  and  at  the  tMrd  seven  years  he  would 
have  reaped  a  much  greater  benefit ;  the  benefit  does 
not  cease  at  the  end  of  the  14  years  because  the  deduc- 
tion ceases  then. 

I'hen  the  man  who  comes  In  at  the  end  of  the  14 
years  reaps  a  benefit  and  paysnothingfor  ft?— Yes, 
and  pays  no6iing  for  it. 

The  incoming  tenant  reaps  a  benefit  and  pays 
nothing?^ — ^Yes.  The  landlord  would  send  his  steward 
over  to  Took  at  the  estate,  and  see  the  condition  of  it. 
Suppose  I  hare  had  a  14  years'  lease,  and  my  capital  is 
out  at  the  end  of  14  years,  the  steward  would  tlien 
come  over  and  look  at  the  estate. 

And  the  landlord  would  then  get  more  rent  ? — Yes, 
and  very  fairly  too.  I  do  not  object  to  that,  nor  to  the 
outlay  after  wc  liavc  had  a  fair  and  just  return  for  our 
capital. 

If  you  had  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  you  have  ex- 
ponded,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  then  the  land- 
owner should  reap  the  benefit  ?— Yes,  it  is  the  ialefe»t 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  aud  if  they  da  not  ^ 
on  liand  m  hand  together  they  can  naither  of  Ihera 
thrive* 

And  yoa  camiot  give  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
custom  except  as  you  have  told  us  .'—Nothing  beyond 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  with  kmdiorda  well  disposed 
to  the  thing.  I  coald  name  an  instaaea  iv  one  of  the 
parishes  where  the  hmdlord  did  aot  ohoose  toisterfoie 
becaaae  he  did  not  underataad  the  nataee  of  It ;  he  had 
not  a  steward;  and  he  weuld  not  interfere;,  he  was  a 
very  good  geotferoan,  but  he  did  aethnowaaytiiiagaf 
it ;  the  ineomiag  tenant  was  one  of  those  rather  twisty 
ones,  aad  it  caoaed  difficulty. 

You  complain  that  in  some  csBea  you  Krave  known 
tenants  permitted  by  the  landlords  to  enter  farms  who 
could  not  pay  or  wtmld  not  pay  the  valuatiosf-^There 
are  such  cases,  but  they  are  very  raie  ;  I  look  upon  the 
hardsMpofthat. 

How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that  ? — I  would 
propose  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  over 
until  the  fncomfflg  tenant  has  paid,  or  the  landTord  has 
interfered  and  compelled  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay. 
If  I  held  over  a  day,  I  presume  I  should  be  liable  to  be 
seized  for  my  rent,  and  then  there  would  be  two  te- 
nants, and  the  Incoming  tenant  come  and  takes  pos- 
session, and  says  I  win  pay  you  to-morrow  or  next 
.week,  and  all  those  kind  of  things.    I  contend  that 
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tbeontgoiag tenant shocrld hare tbeprWiCege of MdiAg  the  subject  of  manure;  are  tliey  in  your  part  of  the 
«v«r  m^  ht  ia  reioilmvied  idS  the  vahMi^eii.  eoontry  ftmnerB  tbemseNes  ^— Tea,  to  a  great  e^rtenf , 

If  your  wfKW  was  adopted,  INiil  the  o«tgalB([f  leMMt   and  men  of  standing',  and  character,  and  property.    I 


aboald  have  lh«  pvftltege  of  holding  of  er,  wh«  is  to 
coltWate  the  farm  ? — ^Thes  ilwoaMbeeomatbeintercat 
of  Ch«  iaeomHiff  teMAt  and  the  hw^PftfJ  to  interfere ; 
the  partfim  wontd  he  all  krteretle^  and  the  hMoanin^ 
tenant  and  the  landtorif  mem  paftiratariy ;  thai  woald 
B4NMI  hrilB^  ahawt  a&  a^aetaMBt. 

If  th«  entgoiftg  tenant  ia  to  holdi  em,  da  yoa  mean 
fliaf  he  la  to  hoM  en  and  pw  rent  the  ptrfirea  eoltiTatiiig 
the  fhrm  >— Yea,  aatil  th«  matter  hr  ad^aated. 

Bui  not  to  eulti^ta  It  hinnelf  ?^N#,  If  the  fttm  is 
let  to  a  new  tenant  ha  camot  cuHlfate,  he  eaoM  only 
hald  peonarteaCH  he  got  hfadenrand  paM  fafin  whteh  he 
i9  antllM  to,  and  the  landlord'  woaM  feel  it  h  fntereel  tiy 
Bee  that  the  ineonriag  tenant  doea  teftte  with  the  out- 
going tenant. 

If  he  hoIA  poeeeeeiaw,  of  cearM  the  olher  niaii  Cdnhf 
dp  nothing  with  the  hmd  t'^^ertaitely  net. 

That  ia  what  yoa  mean  ^--Tee ;  and  ktep  Mm  out 
entirelf  tilt  it  WW  paid. 

It  woqM  he  m  cao^ylete  atteratfaw  of  the  Iwddhig  of 
the  lantr— It  woeid  give  a  right  t&  the  famnt  to  en« 
feree  hie  ebiflft,  or  t»  hold  vatil  he  got  his  rigf^t  claim, 
imd  until  that  cfertte  waa  fairiy  ad)a»ted,  give  him  the 
right  of  holding  pomeeeion  af  the  pn^rty,  heaaaee 
now  the  laadliM^  mo^  be  qaietfy  lookhig  aw,  and  thelft^ 
eoming  tenant  giving  the  outgoing  tenant  all  the  aah- 
noyanee  he  could.  If  I  had  the  power  to  hold  oeef ,  ft 
would  he  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  see  thttt  niy 
aeeoanta  ware  allotted  and  fettled. 

Yoa  eannet  mahe  the  ▼alnaftioti  till  the  eo«[ipleth9i»  of 


think  with  the  chiss  of  gentlemen  I  am  alluding  to- we 
have  not  a  man  that  is  not  of  Hie  bigl^est  respecta* 
hfffty  as  a  yeoman. 

They  are  paid  for  It  ?— Yes. 

When  you  entered  upon  the  farm  you  have  spoken 
of,  had*  yotf  psyments  to  make  to  the  outgoing  tenant  ? 
-**  Yes,  upon  aTT  my  occupatibn» j  1  have  not  a  single 
ibot  that  I  did  not  pay  for,  and  I  am  asking  no  more 
than  I  have  paid  for  my  land. 

What  did  it  amount  to  per  acref-^It  depends  upon 
the  amonnt  of  hops. 

In  the  case  whteh  you  have  stated  of  the  fkrm  which 
yon  took,  what  did  it  cost  youf-^Tbat  was  15  or  10 
years  ago ;  I  could  not  say  at  all ;  I  can  say  one  thing, 
that  it  would  come  to  a  great  deaf  more  now,  ten  times 
die  amount. 

Ch AiRVAN.]  Have  yon  any  doobt  that  ft  is  cheaper 
fbr  a  tenant  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  fm- 
provementv  than  to  take  to  a  fkrm  that  ia  starved  to 
death,  and  bring  it  round  himself? — If  any  tenant  takes 
a  farm  out  of  conditibn,  it  would  take  him  three  or 
four  or  ilhre  yeara  to  bring  it  round!  to  a  payfng  condf- 
tioB  at  aR  with  us*;  in  the  hop  district  it  would  take 
even  longer.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  to  pay  a  ikir  compensation  for  wiiat  is  in  the 
soil,  to  be  adjusted  by  responsibfb  genCTemen ;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  landowners  themsehres,  who 
are  the  most  hiterested,  and  their  estatea  would  im- 
>  prove,  and  notMng  could  prevent  it. 

You  speak  from  the  experience  of  your  neighbour- 
ttie  tananey  ?— Nov  not  aatll  the  II  tk  off  Oetober.   hood,  that  the  estates- have  been  improved  nnder  this 


GkeneraHy  sibont  Micfaaalfliaa  tine  there  asa  a  great 
many  changes,  and  of  coursethe  valuera  fix  theirttniea, 
tlie  partiaa  are  engaged  fci  the  diatrlct,.  and  thay  may 
coma  •  day  ef  two  baibre,  or  it  ia  arraagad  thik  they 
alrail  eame  a  day  or  two  after  ^  that  ia  made  a  aoatter 
of  nmtual  amagaaseat  between  the  parttea ;  wedvaet 
get  to  thia  diiteilty  till  the  fnveaCory  o#  Hm  stock  ia 
tadpen,  and  the  dary  of  payment  aooass ;  then  eamaa  the 
difflealty^ 

Would  you  give  the  outgoing  tenant  the  pa>war  af 
laoMing  em  Hid  the  valaeia  had  agrsad  what  was  ta  be 
]s«id,  and  h»  ikct  till  the  money  waa  paid  t— Yea ;  and 
then  the  landlord  woaM  see  t»  the  incoatiag  tenant,  ef 
direct  his  steward  to  seethe  nuEtter  adfastsdy  that  the 
ikrm  ma^  not  stand  ttilL 

If  thehmdlardliae  the  power  to  naover  tbaieat  e€ 
the  teaasvtr  what  eanaefeance  ie  it  te  him  whether  the 
farm  is  cultivated  or  De€?--^if  the  farm  reasains  anenU 
tivatsd  he  may  diitiaiiiy  anlasa  tbeie  is  aotiiiag  left  to 
diatralii  vpoa. 

Than  the  tiihiff  wwdd  ha  at  an  encb?-^Ye»;  it  vsanld 
not  be  very  convenient  to  me  as  a  laadieidf  that  of 
cooraa  iea  state  ef  thinga  that  eoidd  not  exist.' 

Yoor  view  hf  that  the  oatgoing  tenant  shenld  ba 
allowed  ta  held  on,  not  te  anitivate  theikrai  tOl  hegot 
Ilia  money  ?-«-Yes,  it  is  se^ 

That. weald  he  yoor  opfauoe^^Yee;  and  i  am  qafte 
satisfied  that  it  would  amrk  vreUf  fer  thrlandowaarae 
weH  aa  the  tenant,  heaausa  the  famdlard  woidd  take 
care  that  ^ekmamfag'tenanta  wera  partkv  thnt  coaid 
jMy,  and  not  a^ldag  to  take  up  the  land  to  gS^  any 
annoyanse ;  tkat  i  aaa  qsdte  aanvineed  ef. 

Whidi  yon  tUnk  weald  be  likely  tO'taha  phiee  under 
other  aiveaanstenoeaf^-^^e  doobt  about  it  at  alH  it 
weald  heap  onfe  a  ehna  of  people  that  ne  a»answyi 
tosodety;  it  wenld  shat  eat  disheoaat  naeVy  or 
wlio  wens  djsposedteqnihiila.. 

Mr.  T.  BoBRTON.]  Who  are  the  valaeieafalefly 
ployed;  fern  spaakof  tiieflaaeparaonawal^ialhnntdon 


system,  and  the  landlords  have  received  increased  rent  ? 
—Yes,  the  production  iaincneasedwondlerfVilly,  and  the 
labour  also  to  a  large  extent  |  and  the  rent  has  increased 
in  the  same  ratio. 

BIr.  NewdsqatbJ  You  misunderstand  a  former 
qecation  whiah  waa  pet  te  yon  When  you  saTd  the  eom- 
penaation  fof  draining  wae  for  14  years ;  you  did  not 
allude  to  such  an  instance  as  this  hop  ground  wlHch 
yea  nalalaatd ;  yoa-  said  yoareelnlmed  it  14  years  ago, 
and  had  lon^  siaea  bean  eompeasated  for  that  im- 
provement ;  therefore  yon  were  compensated  in  h*sa 
tinsethan  the  14  yaavaN-^The  very  Mnrtiealar  spot  you 
I  allude  to  I  drained  in  three  tiera  ef  dniniag^  at  great 
!eaat. 

Tkenia  that  expense  ineladed  ?— 'That  of  coarse  iean 
naaomnioa  tlifaig';  that  la  an  aawauat  tMng,  and  haa 
Bothtnf  t»  do  with  t^  coBMien  nde  of  fanning,  k 
waebog  tend,  and  1  laid  three  difihient  tiera  of  dvaiaa ; 
the  kMt  tier  1  laid  at  the  esomen  depth  of  twe  feet  sta 
inehee,  and  wilt  reaMln  ^r  evefr  or  at  laast  it  may  do. 

Thevyeu  weie  amnpanaated  fbr  that;  withih  the 
(parted  ef  14  yaaas-?— Yeis  Bacaxiaa  yon  mast  under* 
■stead,  thnt  wae  ht  the  avMeatioa  af  hope ;  and  being 
fer  h^a  cxpreaaly,  it  marie  me  a  ratura^  it  happealttiv 
, to  be  a  fortunate  spot,  quicker  than  in  the  ordhmry 
ittaae;  i*i»  not  an  ardiaavy  aaaeef  dralaing' at  aM^.  I 
■nsaiy  pat  thnt  aa  a  ean  to  show  timt  there  aregea« 
tiaaaan  in  ene  dfatriat,  II  tiiey  cenM;  have  •  lawgialng' 
them  n  aartala«f  of  hainf  Mvly- dealt  witb^  who*  are 
diapesad  te  lay  oHit  even  if  M^  Mr  aase  ks  reeMnlBg  the 
gionadv 

Year  idea  of  what  ts  daaiwlilgy  ie  thnt  inne  general 
enaetniaat  sheold  aapaneda  aH  prtrnta  agiecmanta?^- 
Biy  ophdaa  to,  thattlMin  anglvt  to  ba  tame  ganena 
eaaetBMnt  bywWah  pwrtier  eoaM  he  gneemedv  without 
going  to  ask  Mr.  A.  or  B.  whether  he  wenld  do  thia  or 
thnt^  tkereakoni*  he  a  general  Inw  of  tiw  land  ter* 
wknt  ia  right  to  he  doae,  aad  aa  the  te 
paya  far  thear  thinge  ta  give  Wok  WiMrt  he 
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for,  and  to  say  what  he  has  to  pay  for  when  he  leaYes ;  I 
go  to  Mr.  A.,  he  may  say,  "  Go  on  ;**  but  Mr.  B.  may 
say, ''  If  yoa  do  not  like  it  leave  it." 

Vou  wish  a  general  law  to  r^ulate  this  matter, 
totally  apart  from  and  independent  of  all  agreements  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  satlsiied  that  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  into 
a  law,  every  landlord,  when  he  sees  the  working  of  it, 
will  introduce  it  generally. 

Mr.  T.  EoBRTON.]  In  that,  do  you  mean  with  or 
without  notice,  In  respect  to  those  improvements ;  that 
a  former  should  be  bound  to  give  notice  or  not  ?— As  far 
as  the  permanent  improvement  of  buildings,  and  per- 
manent draining,  and  the  employment  of  manure  goes, 
to  give  notice  to  the  landland ;  but  in  the  event  of  the 
landlord's  sending  his  steward  and  saying  '^  I  will  not 
allow  it,''  then  the  tenant  ought  to  be  fairly  remu- 
nerated. 

That  is  in  &ct  without  notice  ?— Yes. 

Then  your  answer  comes  to  this,  that  it  should  be 
done  wiUiout  notice  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Hbn LET.]  Were  you  to  be  understood  that  yon 
drained  one  piece  of  land  three  times  ?— Yes,  three  tiers 
deep. 

Was  it  done  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? — As  quick  as 
we  could  drain  the  lower  water  and  fill  the  land  up ;  it 
was  at  three  different  depths ;  th»>  first  was  as  deep  as 
this  room. 

Mr.  T.  EasRTOH.]  Was  it  with  pipes  ?— With  tiles. 

With  soles?— Yes,  with  soles. 

Chaihman.]  That  piece  of  land  which  has  been 
dwelt  upon  so  much,  was  an  extraordinary  good  piece 
of  land ;  it  was  deep  loam  though  in  such  a  bad  state  ? 
-—Yes,  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  land,  there  was  no  end  to 
it ;  it  was  of  the  finest  quality,  and  from  seeing  the 
state  of  the  soil  I  was  quite  convinced  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  its  productiveness,  and  so  it  has  proved. 


J%e  BfridencB  of  Mr.  GioaoB  Harriett. 


Chairman.]  You  reside  at  Basingstoke,  In  Hamp- 
shire?— ^I  do,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  at  North 
Waltham. 

What  is  your  protesion? — I  occupy  a  small  portion 
of  land  of  my  own.  I  attend  only  to  agricultoral 
pursuits. 

What  is  the  usual  time  of  giving  up  farms  in  Hamp- 
shire  ?— At  Michaelmas. 

What  does  the  incoming  tenant  pay  the  outgoing  te- 
nant for  ?— Not  a  sixpenny  piece.  The  custom  is  gene- 
raUy  that  when  a  lease  is  nearly  expired,  say  this  next 
Michaelmas,  the  new  tenant  would  have  access  some 
time  before  Lsdy-day ;  he  would  come  on  to  prepare  his 
turnip  crop  s  he  would  prepare  for  that  crop,  and  have 
about  June  or  Julv  a  certain  portion  of  land  to  enter 
upon  to  prepare  his  wheat  season;  there  is  nothii^ 
else  he  would  be  permitted  to  do  until  after  harvest; 
he  would  first  come  to  prepare  his  ftJlow  for  the  on- 
suing  year,  and  for  the  wheats  a  short  time  before 
Michaelmas. 

Does  the  dung  belong  to  the  landlord  or  the  outgoiiig 
tenant  ?— To  the  landlwd ;  in  het  there  is  not  a  single 
thing  the  oul;going  tenant  can  elaim ;  he  would  feed  the 
stock  next  year  on  the  hay  and  straw  grown  the  last  year 
of  his  tenancy,  but  he  cannot  diapoee  of  it;  he  may  keep 
the  incoming  tenant  out,  and  say,  I  will  have  the  yards 
and  fodder  myself,  and  consiime  the  hay ;  the  incoming 
tenant  has  no  dairn  to  one  toaof  hay  unuiis  he  purchases 
it  by  agreement ;  he  can  never  enforce  it ;  in  net  if  there 
ii  a  squabble  between  the  two,  the  Inooming  tenant  is  hi 
an  awkward  position. 

The  outgoing  tenant,  if  he  chooses,  may  spend  the 
hay ;  he  eannot  sell  it  ? — ^He  spends  the  hay.  The  cus- 
tom is  10  vague,  t)iat  I  know  an  extensive  Uxm  where 


there  are  200  tons  of  hay  that  the  outgoing  tenant  does 
sell,  and  the  incoming  traant  must  buy  hay ;  there  is  a 
great  portion  of  hay  belonging  to  the  old  tenant  still  to 
sell ;  he  left  at  Michaelmas  twelvemonth ;  it  is  a  large 
&rm  of  a  gentleman  lately  dead. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  give  compensation  to  the  out- 
going farmer  for  various  heads  of  improvement  t— I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  question  about  it,  as  ng^ds  the 
benefit  to  the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  inooming  tenant, 
and  more  particukrly  to  the  landlord,  and  deddedly  to 
the  public  at  laige,  for  thia  reason,  aa  soon  as  agriculture 
could  be  brought  into  the  same  position  as  almoet  every 
other  business  is,  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry  to  farm  up  to  the  last  moment  as  well  aa  they 
have  hitherto  done,  if  they  could  but  be  sssured  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  would  be  paid  for  unexhauated  im- 
provements ;  knowing  that  t^y  could  not  then  with- 
draw it  themselves,  and  that  the  outgoing  tenant  would 
be  paid  for  it,  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  they 
would  farm  well  to  the  very  last  moment. 

Is  chalking  beneficial  in  any  part  of  your  neighbour- 
hood?—I  consider  it  on  a  great  portion  of  our  land 
superior  in  its  ultimate  effect  to  dung ;  many  of  our  sour 
clays  are  more  benefited  in  the  tillages ;  it  is  only  topay 
for  the  chalk,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  plough- 
ings.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  carters  say  they  oould  find 
it  out  where  there  has  been  a  list  of  land  not  dialked ;  If 
they  were  ploughing  in  the  dark  they  would  know  when 
they  came  into  the  track ;  it  pulverises  and  separatee  the 
tenacious  soil,  and  it  works  deaner  in  every  way  and 
better. 

Baringstoke  ia  near  a  vary  wide  district  of  chalk  ?•— 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  dl  chalk ;  we  have  chalk  even  where 
we  have  a  great  depth  of  land.  I  have  sunk  eeffenl 
wells,  and  in  gravelly  bottoms,  bdow  whicfa  there  is 
chalk ;  and  in  day  the  same. 

Is  there  a  large  proportion  of  this  wide  district  of 
Hampshire  that  would  be  improved  if  the  surfaoe  were 
dressed  with  chalk?— A  great  portion  of  the  days  are 
materially  benefited  by  it ;  there  ia  also  a  gravd  which 
is  of  that  sort  that  it  will  run  together  and  get  hard  and 
calloua,  on  which  we  find  the  chdk  valuable ;  where  the 
land  is  in  its  nature  chalky,  of  course  tiie  chalking  is  not 
so  beneficial. 

Is  it  your  opinien  that  if  the  Hampshire  farmers  had 
compensation  for  chalking  their  land,  they  would  bo 
Hkdy  to  do  so  ?— ^To  a  great  extent  I  have  no  doubt  tiiey 
would ;  generally  speaking  I  ihonld  say  so. 

Would  this  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  employment  for 
the  labourers  ?—Very  mudi  so ;  I  have  frequent^ehalked 
expressly  for  the  labouren ;  you  can  get  it  done  at  2Sa. 
an  acre ;  I  have  had  it  done  at  20s. 

Does  not  it  generally  cost  between  £2  and  £Z  ?— 
No,  from  25s.  to  30s. ;  it  has  not  exceeded  tiiat  in  our 
neighbourhood  for  years;  we  frequently  get  tfie  dislk 
at  two  feet  depth. 

On  many  parts  of  the  range  yon  have  to  go  to  the 
depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  have  yon  not  ?— >No,  not  one  in- 
stance where  chalking  is  earned  on ;  it  is  not  in  one  in- 
stance in  100 ;  I  never  knew  but  one,  and  the  party 
aaid  it  would  not  pay,  they  must  go  so  fSur  down  for  it, 
and  they  opened  another  place  for  it. 

You  are  not  aoquainted  with  those  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire vdiere  they  smk  a  wdl  30  or  40  foet  deep  to  get  to 
this  chalk ;  nor  whether  tiiat  does  cost  56s.  an  aerB^-« 
No ;  when  I  first  went  into  the  county  £2  waa  given ; 
it  will  pay  to  put  on  any  of  your  labourers  to  dialk  land. 

There  is  not  much  dramage  required  in  yonr  neigh- 
bouihood  ?— None,  not  in  tiie  immediate  neigliboar- 
hood;  there  ia  in  tiie  Woodlanda,  where  the  Dnke  of 
WeUington  Uvea ;  in  that  district  he  and  Mr.  Chute  are 
draining  extenslvdy. 

Ia  there  a  oomiderBhle  extent  of  land  tlien  that  wonM 
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be  benefited  bj  drainiiig  ?— Yes,  the  whole  district  called 
Woodlaodsy  lying  between  Reeding  and  Baiingstoke,  is 
Tery  extensiTey  vexy  heary  strong  wet  land. 

In  snch  a  year  as  this  is  the  wheat  suffering  mnch  for 
want  of  draining  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  persons  say  they 
are  suffering  Tery  much  where  the  land  is  not  drained. 

To  what  extent  an  acre  should  you  say  ?— I  cannot 
say ;  I  hsTe  heard  as  a  general  observation,  that  the 
Woodland  wheats  were  looking  bad. 

And  there  you  think  if  the  tenants  had  compensation 
for  improTcments  they  would  be  likely  to  employ  the 
labourers  in  dndning?— Yes»  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Chute 
and  his  Grace  are  meeting  their  tenants  in  that  way. 

Some  of  the  tenants  you  think  are  anxious  to  drain! 
—Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Hampshire  ?-— 
Not  much. 

Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  to  the  commit- 
tee ?— Only  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  tenantry  gene- 
rally. Holding  the  situation  of  chairman  of  the  Basing- 
stoke Agricultural  Protection  Society,  it  is  fkequentiy 
mooted  ss  matter  of  conversation,  and  the  feeling  most 
assuredly  is,  wiUi  the  largest  holders  of  land,  that  the 
protection  of  a  lease  is  required,  with  a  covenant  which 
would  entitle  them  to  compensation  at  the  end  of  the 
term  for  all  improvements  that  the  incoming  tenant 
would  be  bmefited  by ;  there  is  nothing  more  simple 
that  the  insertion  of  such  a  covenant,  as  the  incoming 
tenant  would  receive  the  advantage  of  the  unexhausted 
improvements. 

You  mesn  that  if  a  tenant  had  laid  out  his  money 
foolishly,  that  then  the  incoming  tenant  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  Uiat  ?— Most  assuredly  he  should 
not. 

With  the  means  you  have  of  knowing  the  fbelings  of 
the  Hampshire  farmers,  are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the 
committee  that  they  wish  for  a  recognition  of  tenant- 
right,  and  the  protection  which  tenant-right  would  give 
to  their  capital  ? — Most  completely  so  s  in  fsct  there  have 
been  lately  some  exchanges  of  land  that  show  the  want 
of  such  a  principle.  There  is  one  instance  I  know, 
where  a  farm  has  been  held  upon  three  different  terms, 
and  been  in  the  fiunily  thirty  years,  and  the  landlord 
dying  at  an  advanced  age,  the  property  has  come  to 
another  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  tenant  not  doubt- 
ing that  he  shovld  have  a  renewal  of  his  lease  upon  as 
equitable  terms  as  under  his  old  landlord,  fsrmed  high 
to  the  last ;  he  is  now  asked  by  the  new  landlord  to  giTC 
a  very  exorbitant  advance  (having  been,  he  and  his 
father,  upon  it  30  years) ;  he  said,  '*  No,  I  cannot  afford 
to  give  j^200  increased  rent ;"  he  offered  £100 :  but 
whether  he  is  right  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  principle ;  he  is  now  almost  in  the  position  of  a  sK- 
months'  tenancy,  and  he  is  not  able  to  avail  himself  of 
that  which  we  know  is  customary  for  tenants,  that  is,  to 
take  as  much  out  of  the  land  the  last  two  yean  as  he  can 
fairly  and  kgaUy,  to  compensate  himself  for  that  outlay 
which  he  would  not  receive  in  any  other  shape ;  conse- 
quentiy  he  is  placed  in  a  position  to  say,  "I  must  do 
what  I  can  this  year."  That  only  shows  the  state  that 
tenants  are  in  when  they  are  compelled  to  do  that  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  by  means  that  are  iigurious 
to  themselves,  the  landlord,  to  the  land,  to  the  Incoming 
tenant,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Are  you  of  opimon  that  the  body  of  Hampshire  fiur- 
men  are  not  onW  desirous  of  this  protection  bdng  given 
to  them  by  the  Legislature,  but  that  if  they  obtained  this 
protection  for  their  capital,  they  would  make  a  greater 
outlay  of  money,  and  would  thereby  benefit  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  7—1  wiU  state  an  instance 
as  to  this  particularly :  I  am  fiurming  my  own  land.  I 
have  said  to  othen,  '*  Why  not  do  so  and  so  ?  I  have 
doubled  my  ihesp ;  where  I  formerly  carried  ono  I  have 


two  now,  and  I  have  increased  my  stock,  and  I  am  a 
seller  of  hay  largely,  and  I  have  such  and  such  increase 
in  my  com  crops."  **  Aye,  but  you  are  holding  your 
own  land ;  you  receive  all  the  benefit.  I  must  be  mad 
to  do  it  as  a  tenant ;  fifty  things  may  arise  $  I  am  a 
tenant-at*will,  or  unless  it  was  at  a  very  early  part  of 
my  lease  I  could  not  do  it."  Only  witiun  this  week  a 
person  who  has  done  well  as  a  tenant  and  bought  pro- 
perty, said,  '*  You  and  I  can  do  this  upon  our  own 
holdings,  but  I  cannot  do  it  upon  that  which  I  am  a  te- 
nant of,  for  this  very  year  I  have  received  notice  to  quit 
upon  a  form  that  I  expected  to  have  held  for  many  yean 
to  come." 

You  say  you  have  increased  the  productiveness  of  your 
own  land ;  what  means  have  yon  adopted  for  that  ? — I 
formerly  farmed  on  the  four-field  system ;  about  seven 
yean  ago  I  was  induced  to  try  the  six-field  system,  and 
since  that  time,  by  my  keepingmore  stockon  oil-cake,  &c. , 
there  has  been  a  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil  ?  On 
giving  you  the  particulars  you  will  see  what  it  is :  a  good 
follow  for  turnips,  then  barley,  grass,  the  third  year  oats, 
on  once  plougldng  and  pressing,  tares,  rape,  or  mustard, 
or  turnips  as  a  preparation  for  wheat. 

Do  you  use  artificial  manure  ? — ^Yes,  bones  and  guano, 
and  salt. 

Do  you  think  that  the  productiveness  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Ulls  generally  would  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
bones  .'—Materially  so ;  and  in  this  way,  supposmg  you 
do  not  use  it  as  a  permanent  dressing ;  any  dressing 
that  will  promote  the  growth  and  increase  in  a  turnip 
crop,  for  instsnce,  we  are  able  to  bring  this  poor  land, 
witnout  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  dung  cart,  into  good 
land  by  giving  our  sheep  com  or  oil-cake  with  the  im- 
proved tumips. 

The  turnips  are  not  very  good  upon  the  Hampshire 
hills  ?— Not  where  they  are  broadcast,  but  where  there 
ore  any  artificial  manures  drilled  in  as  I  have  drilled  for 
sometime ;  I  hare  this  year  not  only  enough  to  keep  my 
extra  stock,  but  I  was  able  to  take  300  ewes  into  keep 
this  spring,  and  if  it  had  been  a  good  turnip  year  I  should 
have  sold  ;^00  worth  of  hay. 

You  hare  doubled  your  sheep  .>— Yes  $  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  shall  this  year  feed  one  acre  of  grass  off,  but  I 
shall  have  early  oats,  trefoil,  early  tares,  and  winter 
tares  following.  We  have  a  Tery  early  winter  tare, 
and  then  the  common  winter  tare,  and  the  summer  tare ; 
I  shall  not  require  vrith  my  stock  of  sheep  one  foot  of 
grass. 

And  you  think  msny  of  the  Hampshire  formen,  if  they 
had  protection  for  their  capital,  would  be  able  to  increase 
their  stock  in  sometlung  like  the  same  proportion?— I 
know  it  to  be  done,  even  by  tenants,  under  the  present 
system ;  where  a  few  Tcan  ago  such  a  thing  as  a  fotting 
beast  was  not  dreamed  of,  there  they  are  fotting  now ; 
and  in  the  adjoining  turn  to  me  the  young  man  who  has 
taken  it  has  been  fatting  oxen  and  sheep,  which  he  has 
sold  off,  and  keephig  the  exact  amount  of  stock,  even 
larger,  in  foct,  than  it  used  to  do  as  a  breedmg  farm ; 
this  is  all  extraneous,  both  beasts  and  fot  shero  $  I  never 
knew  one  to  be  fiatted  on  the  form  formerly ;  he  fats 
some  200  or  300  head  beyond  the  stock  that  for  yean 
has  been  carried  on  that  form ;  the  oil-cakes  used  hat 
increased  and  very  much  improved  the  manure. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  m  order  to  insure  those  im- 
provements bang  madCi  ttub  wish  of  the  Hampshire 
formen  for  protection,  for  reimbursing  them  their 
capital,  ou{^t  to  be  complied  with  ? — I  have  broached 
the  subject  for  months,  and  have  never  had  a  dissentient 
Toice ;  they  say,  onlr  give  us  the  adTant^pe  of  a  lease  if 
it  can  be  had,  and  where  leases  are  not  granted,  a  notice 
of  two  yean  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  with 
a  compensation  chnuein  bothcasesi  and  we  should  be 
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Mr.  NfiWDBc  ATK.]  Is  the  A0oes»itf  for  tiuB  fiolt  pm- 
ci}iaUy  in  the  abseaoe  of  proper  s^g/B&omtn^,  or  m  the 
difficulty  of  reooveiiog  the  d«e  of  the  teneiitf  wader  tm 
agreement  ?— I  am  not  aware*  aad  I  do  cot  heliove  there 
id  any  agreement  within  10  or  U»  mUee  of  oie  that  gWee 
compensation ;  it  ia  done  too  much  thi>ouj^  an  ^geat, 
who  aays  **  Them  ia  a  lease."  I  have  a  lease  ia  mj 
pocket.  I  wrote  into  Norfolk  to  kaow  what  n  doing 
there.  A  taunt  msy  point  oat  sQwe  trifling  thing  he 
wished  to  be  altered ;  the  ngents  wonld  not  listen  to  it ; 
thej  Boiff  ^'  Jf  we  do  it  to  yon,  we  mnat  doit  to  aU." 

Of  ooone  it  is  entirely  «t  Che  opUon  of  the  tenant 
whether  he  takes  the  land  or  not  ? — Yes,  of  coiuaie. 

Do  you  know  that  the  syatem  which  has  pcovafled 
henefioally  in  Linoolnahire*  ^tr^pnatiiig  in  that  way,  hns 
extended  to  a  onstom  ? — ^I  have  heard  of  it 

Do  you  know  that  ?-^No ;  Ihateheard  tliat  it  hM 
ahnoit  beoonesnffifliently  pecmaoeot  as  a  onstom  in  a 
United  locaUily. 

Would  not  it  neat  the  o^octions  of  the  Hampdnre 
tenantry  if  i^foeaontB  prevailed*  and  facilities  to  rooorcr 
under  4heBi  were  iifiMed,  that  is,  if  it  wiera  the  geaeiti 
cnstom  to  give  agreements,  as  it  is  in  lincolnshiMi  and 
increased  dualities  wire  gsven  by  the  fegislntain  for  re- 
covering under  them,  would  that  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Hanpshife  ftumieKS?**YaB,  nMMft  astnisedly,  either  in 
leases  which  would  hare  a  clause  to  give  oomponnatien 
Cmt  that  whioh  is  aetuafljT  hoieficial  to  the  lind  wonld 
sofiooj  or  where  gentlemen  are  not  disposed  to  gave 
leases,  bat  prefiur  tenants  at  wiii,  I  have  heard  nwiy 
tenante,  menholdii^  2,000  or  ^,000  acnos  of  Irnid^  say 
"  In  the  rfiience  of  a  lease,  let  «s  hane  a  two  yeais' 
notice;  nottobethvownonour  haam  endsattibeflqMgias 
or  at  the  death  of  the  kmdlord." 

'Then  what  they  deeirn  is  thist  th«t  tibey  shenld  Ure 
the  power  of  i«covering  agoiast  the  property  ?— Yes, 
against  the  property,  or  rather  of  the  iaooauag  toaant, 
for,  as  I  have  hefiice  said,  it  wonld  not  fill  upon  the 
lantford* 

And  incffftssad  fi^ility  te  nptmuf  by  kw?-^ 
Quite  BO. 

Then  aappowy  those  ppinti  gianted*  would  liiey 
desire  a  general  law  hy  whieh  oonipr  negtiion  should  he 
settled  independently  af  s|^wament  and  dilapidatiottSt 
settled  and  reooverad  also  independently  nf  all  other 
agreements  ?— Moat  assuredly  they  woidd*  upon  this 
iMToad  pcincip]e»  that  it  wonld  be  hcfiirial  fsr  aA 
parties ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  prospect  of  litigation 
if  yon  went  on  one  fsnenl  hnond  ponc^k,  even  if  you 
choM  to  let  the  pinsentcnstom  of  the  oanntiflB  flemainas 
totha  aaade  of  leaving  the  larmes  ifitwieinandarstoad 
that  oovaaants  were  to  he  inteodnoed  into  the  sgreeracntot 
that  the  inroming  tenant ehonld  pay  fiirthe  ai^ual  noas- 
hansted  iniprovemenlB  upon  the  Isnn  upon  a  vakitfaon, 
as  Mr.  Sfluth  has  asMl  is  dona  HI  Sussex,  by  aoeosditod 
persons,  pmotical  men  ahonld  ^vahm  vritat  is  aetasUy  mi* 
expended  upon  the  ten,  awl  that  that  amount  shflnU  be 
paid,  so  that  aimply  that  whidi  asbeoeftdai  totein* 
oonungtSMut  should  he  p«d,nsttha  nssalal  tost  hm 
been  annk,  and  Aprifltoaaty  laid  oat,  witeotbeneAtto 
the  landlord  or  tsneat,  that  wonld  he  ostfaiKtoiy  to  aH 


The  qnsitieii is  wl»tharthay  tranU  wish  Oe  wmm 
principle  extended  to  dilspidaltone  t^^Moot  assusadly ; 
in  common  honesty  I  eaimot  ask  the  hydatoro  to  gnra 
Bsa  a  one-Aded  meMwa. 

Thn  yonr  view,  at  aH  eventa,  is  toat  the  oystam  of 
lettiag  land,  so  ihr  as  the  coadiliaM  fiMr  eampwm. 
tion  and  inpiovement  an  oaneemod,  sfaonid  not  ba  a 
matter  of  private  agroemeat,  bat  dmt  it  shaidd  ba  ar- 
ranged  by  law?— Inao  fiur  as  I  mentioaed  bofore,  that 
whidi  is  bsnfirial  to  the  toaoming  tenant  ahanid  ha  ae- 
cured  to  the  ontgoiiig  tensnt;  the  landlord  shoali  ha 


i«ainst  lorn  by  negleet  or  dilapidations,  and  there 
ahonld  he  one  generd  law  in  die  ease ;  that  would  not 
affect  the  paitienbr  mode  that  asay  «^btaia  either  ia 
ftosaexoor  ffoiiBilE,  or  YoAehiae,  or  ^sewheve;  bat 
^Mre  ahoald  iie  one  sfanpla  enactment,  by  which  twih 
the  hMidlond  and  the  tenant  would  be  praCeeted. 

You  know  that  the  most  oxtenaive  koprov^eraents 
haare  obtained  in  iincolnililrD  without  Itt — Yes. 

Then  is  there  anything  peeuliar  In  landed  pvoperty, 
whieh  sbenid  nnder  H  Jnst  to  aahjeat  ito  tenure  to 
saeh  a  system  as  this,  that  would  not  equally  apply  to 
other  preporty  ?*^t  Is  almost  iavaitehly  appHed  to 
other  property ;  in  the  praseot  day  there  is  scarcely 
any  trade  or  mannftwtane  whero  tbera  has  not  been 
some  improvement ;  if  I  take  any  manufacture  and  i 
impiiove  it  materially,  and  am  msftlag  a  gveater  profit 
by  it,  the  next  comer  would  gladly  pay  mc  lor  It ;  he 
wiould  not  iika  to  have  theimpoovomente  throwa  back ; 
if  I  iateedaee  any  inqpvoved  mode  of  aaaaufacture,  or 
any  oheapw  made  of  i^tiduo&og  a  eonumkUty,  the  next 
coaser  says,  "  I  will  pay  for  h,** 

That  is  through  a  syatem  of  good-will  !•— Yes;  it  is 
hi  faet  the  fsud  pvw  pna.  Hero  aee  two  manuihetorics ; 
hem  Is  one  carried  on  under  4kte  aldeystem,  and  I  find 
I  cannot  make  ao  grent  a  aetoni  by  that  as  l»y  the  new 
one,  and  they  are  both  oflteed  me,  and  I  shall  give, 
andgiaiUy  too,  bsok  dor  that  wiilrii  -will  give  me 
gnater  proAt* 

That  i^atem  ia  one  wUefa  nftete  only  the  oat-going 
and  in-coming  tenant,  but  in  no  way  ffsiatca  to  tiie 
owner  of  a  sii^  ?^-No,  only  ao  far  us  It  falU  baek  into 
thefamdioi^^fanade. 

nat  to  a  ayalem  of  what  is  teraied '' good^iU  **  in 
trade  ? — Qood-will  goes  very  much  to  this ;  it  ia  for 
the  extent  afbnsinem  I  amdotagy  and  not  the  improved 
asode  of  mannfiietnro. 

The  improved  ommIc  Is  inelnded  ?«-Paithtlly  ao. 

And  thte  good-will  aJbeto  only  the  oat-going  and  to- 
oandng  tenant  f-*I  b^  pasdon,  hat  observe,  I  consider 
that  the  Jandlerd  hi  the  person  Bseot  beneited. 

Speaking  of  a  mannmctaaer,  take  thto  ease  :  a  per- 
son holds  certain  ground  on  a  balkUng  loose  for  n  silk 
mill ;  if  the  tenaatof  the  silk  mill  has  fbe  power  to 
raleti  that  ia,  to  let  his  lease,  which  he  genentfy  has, 
then  it  is  a  nmtter  of  good-wHl ;  and  it  eomeo  to  an 
arrangsment  between  him  and  whoassoev«r  soeceeds 
htan ;  bat  the  owner  of  that  property  is  in  no  way 
allbcted  by  the  traaaaotimi  ?--iro;  nor  will  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  be  beneAted  hy  those  immense  stacks  of 
bnHdtogs  in  ^e  various  sqnares  of  I^oadon  nntfl  the 
period  of  the  gronnd  rent  is  out,  and  ro  would  the  land- 
lord nithnatriy  of  the  arill. 

And  the  prindple  of  good«wfll  applies  only  between 
(he  ont*going  and  in-oomlng  teaant;  that  is,  between 
the  two  kul^vidnBls,  and  does  not  affeet  the  landlord  ? 
—iJntii  the  exptratiou  of  the  bnUding  terms  that  arc 
aadertafcen  for  the  ereetlons,  then  It  ihlls  hack  an  im- 
proaed  property  into  the  tandtoid'e  hands. 

Whatever  faUs  under  the  good-wili  does  not  affect 
him  ?— Not  during  that  period. 

At  tlie  teiminatian  of  the  iense  to  this  perron,  ovp- 
poshq;  the  land  haa  bean  let  upon  a  bufldinf^  lease,  the 
boa^Ui«  haeomm  the  paoperty  of  the  landlord  ?--1%nt 
is  the  case. 

Why  woald  yoa  tnake  the  exception  in  the  eaae  of 
landed  property,  as  between  tamded  property  and  honse 
property ;  the  proposd  you  make  is  tiiJs,  to  apply  the 
priaolple  of  good-will  to  thetiiM  penon,  wMeh  is  the 
landtord,  and  make  it  by  law  binding  apon  him  f — No. 

Yes  yoa  do?— -That woald  make  It  binding  upon  Um 
knd,  wliieh  land  Is  token  by  the  In-coming  tennat, 
who  pays  it,  and  not  the  landlord;  the  landlord  derires 
all  the  boMilt,  wtChoat  payhig  one  faittteg  te  ih 
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Wbtu  yoa  say  tbe  e^UAt,  it  is  the  ludibrdl^It  is 
between  the  ont-goiiif  Aod  in-coninnf  partjes ;  becanoe 
if  the  huul  has  been  benefited  to  yield  a  better  ineome 
to  tbe  ia-oo»Uif  tenant,  tiie  landlord  iroidd  got  that 
additional  rent ;  tbe  landlord  is  a  gainer  without  being 
a  loeer  by  any  cbasoe  viUKkever. 

Why  would  yon  make  the  landlord  liable  for  this 
eompeneation  oader  cutom,  or  bia  estate,  whhdi  k  the 
same  thing  in  the  ease  of  asrieitltarsl  properly,  when 
yo«  do  not  apply  Che  sum  fMWclple  to  tiadef-^or 
this  reason:  the  landkrd  and  tbe  tenant  can  be  now 
the  only  contraeting  parties ;  we  can  know  notliing  «f 
the  tenant  at  the  expiratkn  of  tlie  tsnor  fifteen  yean; 
eonseqoently  yon  nnat  reooUect  tlw  in^eoning  tenant 
repays  the  out-going  tenant,  and  the  landlord  leodves 
the  benefit  of  the  additJoMl  vent,  he  not  paying  one 
farthing  to  it.  ® 

Then  yon  place  the  landlord  bi  tfaepoeition«f  tbein- 
oomfaig  tenant!— Yes;  and  if  a  dagle  instance  eeold 
be  given  wbere  tbe  kuuflord  is  in  any  oasetijnfed,  and 
he  Is  made  to  pay  that  wlddifac  wwldttot  medvebaek 
from  the  in»com!ng  tenant,  then  the  argament  would 
hold  good ;  if  the  landlord  hoUa  tbe  land  himself  he  is 
the  Jn-eonung  tenant. 

What  is  the  reason,  in  jastiee,  for  placing  tiie  ownera 
of  landed  property  hi  a  diffeBoit  position  £mn  the 
owners  of  building  property  ?— If  I  improve  a  baUdhig- 
iogpfopertywhUeIholdtt,bytheextcnt  of  the  baUd- 
ings,or  by  tbe  faeOHr  e€  mannfactiirhig  artWes,  every 
day  after  I  have  erected  it  I  am  reaping  the  benefit  of  It ; 
and  dineUy  I  diifiose  of  it,  I  aay,  ^  Here  Is  the  pro- 
perty; yon  ean  tarn  aaund  m  many  pounds  monthly, 
and  by  the  improvement  of  tbe  machinery  yoa  will 
nap  a  profit,  and  I  espeet  theretoe  to  be  p^d  fi>r  H.  *" 
Bat  the  moment  it  iills  into  tbe  hands  of  the  hmdlord 
he  reqpe  the  advantage  of  it. 

How  do  yonealahliah  the  digerenee  between  the  two 
pn^ertlea,  beeaum  the  tenninalion  of  the  tenancy  in 
both  cases  is  the  same  to  all  parties ;  if  yon  Intdid  to 
apply  a  dlibimit  law  to  the  hmdowner,  makmg  him 
Haidetoa  eastern  e^vaientto  a geod^wfil ia trade, 
where  yon  do  not  apply  it  in  trade  ?•*-!  meady  hi  the 
one  case  leave  a  naked  imprevement,  whidi  if  left  by 
itaelf  is  naelew ;  but  I  have  ponred  into  yonr  land  an 
enriehment,  wiiieh  Ujm  kit  H  in  an  uncdUivated 
state,  and  turned  stock  upon  it,  would  make  yonr 
grasses^  even  yoar  oondi  ^rass  improved  j  k  wanid  be 
Improved  by  my  improved  manure,  and  yoa  oonld  cmrry 
atoek  upon  it  that  yoa  eaald  not  have  done  befoie,  and 
therdbre  virtually  it  beeomes  in  aay  atate  benefited,  but 
I  have  put  3s.,  4s.,  or  ds.  an  acre  of  improvemoit,  in 
the  land,  whieh  ean  be  made  profitable  to  both  parties; 
thenfore  I  bare  actually  hnpvoved  your  soil  aad  made 
yon  a  better  property. 

What  is  the  difeence  between  having  improved  the 
aoil  aad  having  bailt  a  iaotory  npoait  ?— When  a  land. 
lord  leU  me  a  certaia  portion  of  land  In  the  metropolis, 
for  which  for  00  yean  I  gnaranteeUm  £4  a  year  ground 
reaty  I  build  a  house,  and  make  it  worth  i^O  or  £100a 
a  year,  and  when  it  coaaes  into  the  la«Uord's  hands 
he  gets  the  advantage;     but  dnrirg  the   GO  yean 

he  has  received  only  £4  on  the   and;  betes  the  full 
rental. 

If  the  hmdlord  lets  by  lease,  the  rental  is  foadjaatad 
aato  give  an  adequate  paafit  to  the  tenant  daring  the 
holdiag  ?-*I  take  the  land  upon  tim  greand  lent,  and 
knowing  that  If  I  give  £4  a  year  when  I  have  laid  out 
my  £l/M,  I  get  a  return.  1  pay  only  £4  nntfi  the 
expiratloa  of  the  term,  then  the  landowner  eomea  into 
it ;  but  if  I  take  a  farm  at  a  fiUr  yeaily  lent  of  20s. 
an  aere,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  make  it  worth 
S38.  or  24s.,  the  landlord  is  benefited,  and  if  1  have 
1^  anything  upon  tfie  property  that  I  caaaot  take  ofi; 


and  ike  next  ooming  tenanl  reaps  the  benefit  of  it,  he 
oagbt  to  pay  rae  for  it. 

Tiie  rent  in  tlie  earn  of  a  lease  is  fixed,  and  you  look 
to  oompensate  yoamidr  in  the  term  of  years,  whether 
U  be  land  or  house  property;  eupposing  you  have 
compensated  yonrsdf,  what  further  right  have  yon  ?>-- 
The  point  is,  that  I  have  not  compensated  myself;  It 
amounts  to  this :  I  say,  ^*  If  I  am  not  to  be  compen- 
sated for  the  oext  two  yean'  outlay,  I  shall  stop  my 
bands,  f  will  not  improve.''  I  have  at  this  moment 
fifteen  or  sixteen  men  hoeiag  wheat;  but  if  I  was  at 
the  expiration  of  my  lease  I  should  strike  my  men  of, 
1  shonid  not  he  benefited  by  the  eleamiess  of  the  land. 
I  shall  grow  as  good  a  crop;  and  if  Ic  be  a  very  dry 
searon,  perhapa  I  sbaH  be  better  oft'than  by  p«ttin<;  on 
those  men ;  and  if  I  put  on  extra  dressings,  of  which 
the  next  tenant  is  to  reap  the  benefit,  I  ought  to  be 
paid  lor  them. 

Supposing  yen  expected  to  give  np  the  lease,  you 
would  not  expend  that  capital  f — No :  If  the  valuer 
says,  **  Yon  have  been  taking  out  all  that  you  are  en- 
titled to,  and  we  cannot  give  you  any  valuation,"  we 
must  submit  to  it. 

Yoa  would  not  be  injured  ? — No,  hnt  tbe  landlord 
would. 

The  tenant  would  not  be  injured  ?— 1  should  in  that 
case  save  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  not  fully.  The 
great  object  I  conceive  is  to  improve  the  land,  and  the 
public  would  be  matertally  benefited  by  a  better  culti- 
valion. 

Then  the  objeet  Is  not  a  matter  of  justice  In  the  case 
of  a  lease,  because  the  tenant  can  compensate  himsetf 
by  withdrawing  his  improved  cultivation  ? — He  can 
in  a  lease,  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  always  so,  as  I 
have  shown  by  the  instance  I  have  cited. 

In  a  lease  granted  by  the  landlord  who  Is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fee  simple,  then  the  question  in  that  case 
is  not  a  question  of  justice  but  a  question  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  continuing  an  improved  system  of  cultiva- 
tion?—  It  is  a  question  of  both  to  a  great  extent, 
because  though  I  eadeavoiir  to  repay  myself  all  I  can, 
I  cannot  to  the  full  extent ;  I  can  grow  something 
more ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  compensated  for  laying  out 
that  expense,  I  will  not  do  it  to  throw  more  iato  the 
pocket  <»f  the  iaeomlDg  tenant  than  into  my  own* 

The  case  pat  Is  this :  You  take  a  farm  that  is  to  be 
let  on  a  twenty  yean'  lease ;  having  taken  It,  you  im- 
prove it,  aad  you  pay  yourself  for  yonr  improvoroents, 
knowing  that  you  are  to  give  up  at  the  eod  of  the 
twenty  yean :  when  you  give  K  np  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years*  how  are  you  iajorad  7— Xf  I  gave  it  np 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty  yeara^  I  should  certainly  fur 
the  last  two  or  three  yean  of  my  term  ondeavour, 
though  I  may  not  wholly  repay  myself,  to  take  all  t 
coatd  out  of  it,  withont  materially  injuring  the  pro- 
perty or  the  inoomlag  tenant. 

You  are  asked  whether  in  that  case  you  would  have 
any  claim  in  justice  beyond  that  which  is  secured  to 
you  ?— I  shonid  if  I  left  anything  unexhausted. 

You  have  specified  that  you  do  not?-- 1  take  all  I 
can  out;  but  I  cannot  take  it  as  far  as  I  ought. 

Why  do  you  not? — If  I  began  two  or  three  yean 
before  this,  I  should  have  ddteriorated  tlie  land,  and 
be  a  laser  also. 

Than  the  aubstattee  of  yonr  evidence  is,  tliat  taking 
a  lease  for  20  yean  eertain  would  benatiiing  more  thaa 
an  hnprovident  engagmnent  1— If  the  object  of  my  ex. 
amination  is  to  show  that  leases  are  or  are  not  benefi- 
cial, my  own  bnpression  is,  that  whether  you  take  it 
subject  to  a  lease  or  an  agreement  of  two  yean,  that  in 
both  cases  it  would  be  beaefieial  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  the  landlord,  and  the  iacoming   tenant  to 
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insert  a  clause  for  compenBation  for  unexhausted  im- 
proTements. 

Bat  would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  justice,  if  you  took 
|t  with  the  certainty  of  leaving  a  compensated  interest 
iu  the  farm  ?-^It  appears  to  me  that  all  parties  would 
be  jostiy  dealt  with  if  you  pay  me  for  that  which  I  do 
not  get  benefit  from. 

The  question  is  this,  if  you  take  a  farm  for  30 
years  certain,  with  a  certainty  of  leaving,  do  you  not 
adapt  your  arrangement  to  that  tenure  if  you  oom- 
pCQsate  yourself  ? — ^Then  I  have  no  claim  upon  you,  I 
grant. 

You  have  no  claim  upon  anybody  ? — As  far  as  that 
goes,  I  grant  that ;  as  an  individual,  arranging  between 
myself  and  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant,  I  do 
the  best  I  can  to  secure  myself:  as  far  as  that  goes  I 
am  willing  to  admit  it  Permit  me  to  add  to  the  above 
one  very  important  matter  I  have  omitted  to  impress 
upon  the  committee.  Much  has  of  late  been  said  to 
induce  farmers  to  embark  more  capital  to  enable  them 
to  grow  more  bread  corn  &c.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  how  many  thousand  acres  are  annually  injured  in 
their  productive  value  by  the  present  system  of  out- 
going tenants  withdrawing  all  they  can  out  of  Uie  soil 
for  the  last  three  years  of  their  tenure,  but  it  must  be 
very  great;  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  that 
such  loss  does  occur,  and  should  the  landlords  object 
to  an  equitable  arrangement  between  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  tenants,  the  onus  will  lie  entirely  with  them. 
The  landlords  have  it  now  in  their  power,  by  consenting 
to  legislate  upon  this  question,  to  contradict  the  asser- 
tion made  by  the  late  Antl-com-law  League,  ''That  they 
were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  their  tenants,  and  were 
determined  to  hold  them  in  a  state  of  feudal 
thraldom."  I  assure  you  that  the  great  body  of 
tenants  here  entertain  an  opinion  that  their  landlords 
are  disposed  to  meet  the  qnestion  upon  equitable  and 
reciprocal  principles. 


May  lltii,  1848. 
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Philip  Puset,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Bvidenee  tfVLr,  Thoma.8  Chardlbr. 

Chairxan.]  You  a;re  a  practical  farmer  residing  at 
Stockton,  near  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire? — Yes. 

What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— 1,000  acres. 

Of  what  kind  ? — Some  vale ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
hill,  and  some  down  land;  they  are  three  descriptions 
of  soil,  quite. 

What  is  the  time  of  year  the  tenancy  ceases  in  your 
part  of  the  country  ? — ^Qenerally  at  Michaelmas ;  the 
pasture  lands  at  Lady-day  ;  there  are  two  leases,  the 
pasture  lands  are  taken  at  Lady-day,  and  the  arable 
fiirms  at  Michaelmas. 

Taking  arable  lands  first,  what  payments  are  made 
by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenants  ? — ^The  tillages ; 
if  the  landlord  makes  the  agreement  that  he  is  to  do  the 
tillages  he  is  paid  for  it,  such  as  ploughing  for  turnips, 
and  anything  of  that  kind ;  that  is  oftener  done,  how- 
ever, by  the  incoming  tenant. 

By  the  custom  of  the  country  has  the  incoming 
tenant  the  right  of  entry  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
crops  before  Michaelmas  t—Yes,  a  certain  quantity  of 
turnip  land. 


The  incoming  tenant,  by  the  custom,  has  the  rightof 
preparing  and  patting  in  the  turnip  crop  ?— Yes. 

And  has  he  the  right  to  come  in  and  plough  for 
wheat  ?-^Yes,  in  June,  generally,  to  prepare  for  wheat 
on  the  old  ley. 

To  plough  the  fallows^? — Raftering  and  preparing  ibe 
wheat. 

To  whom  does  the  manure  belong,  by  the  costoin  of 
the  country  f — ^To  the  coming-on  tenant. 

Unless  by  special  agreement  the  tenant  has  the  right 
to  make  those  preparations  of  the  land,  it  appears  there 
would  be  littie  or  nothing  to  be  paid  by  the  incoming 
tenant  to  the  outgoing  one?— Very  little  in  that  case, 
unless  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  two  parties 
to  that  effect. 

Is  anything  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  for  improve- 
ments?— ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Not  of  any  kind  ? — No. 

You  say  the  dung  belongs  to  the  incoming  tenant; 
if  the  outgoing  tenant  had  kept  a  number  of  beasts 
flitted  upon  oU-eake,  would  he  have  no  compensation 
for  that?— -No. 

Nor  if  he  has  used  bones  ?— No. 

You  were  last  year  chairman  of  the  North  and  South 
Wilts  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  ?— Yes. 

Is  that  a  society  consisting  of  practical  farmers?— 
Entirely. 

Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  that  society  that  a 
change  of  the  law  of  tenant-right  ia  desirable?— 
Quite  so. 

Supposing  the  legislature  were  to  give  compensation 
to  tenants  tor  improvements,  is  there  much  improve- 
ment which  in  your  opinion  covld  be  made  ?'-Tes, 
there  would  be,  I  think,  certainly ;  it  ia  generally  the 
custom,  at  least  it  must  be  so,  that  there  is  a  certstn 
preparation  for  leaving  before  quitting  the  farm. 

Do  you  generally  hold  the  land  under  lease,  or  from 
year  to  year  ?— In  both  ways,  but  principally  frum 
year  tb  year. 

What  is  the  nsnal  tennra  of  land  in  Wiltshire  ?— It  is 
seldom  more  than  eight  years ;  there  are  a  few  instances ; 
there  is  one  in  the  neighbonrhood  21  years.^ 

Mr.  MooDT.]  Is  the  holding  by  lease  generally,  or 
from  year  to  year?— It  is  on  lease,  except  the 
Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  and  he  owns  a  large  portion  of 
Wiltshhv. 

Chairman.]  Is  the  committee  to  understand  yoa 
that  those  leases  for  dght  years  do  not  secure  the  land 
being  returned  to  the  landlord^ in  a  highly  productive 
stote  ?— Not  in  so  high  a  sti^  as  it  would  be  if  the 
terms  were  for  longer. 

Do  the  tenants  feel  it  necessary  for  their  own  Interests 
towards  the  end  of  a  lease,  if  they  have  no  expectatioa 
of  going  on,  to  dimuiish  theii^  Outlay  ?— Yes,  they  cer- 
tainly do;  because  more  is  laid  down  to  grass;  most 
leases  confine  you  to  a  certain  quantity  of  new  and  old 
field,  such  as  g^ass  mown  once  and  fMt  two  years  ley, 
which  of  course  requires  less  employinei&t  of  labour  to 
do  it ;  we  do  not  always  comply  with  the  lease  through- 
out ;  it  is  then  with  turnips  twice  following,  instead  of 
so  mnch  grass  laid  down. 

If  anytiiing  were  paid  as  compensation  for  the  um 
of  bones  by  the  incoming  tenant,  would  the  farmer  use 
them  more  largely  and  carry  heavier  cropa  ?— They 
would  the  last  year,  because  they  woald  be  making 
thehr  stock  the  better  to  sell  on  going  out  of  the  farm- 
Is  there  much  improvement  that  might  be  made  by 
chalking  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — That  is  very 
commonly  done ;  it  has  nearly  all  been  chalked. 

With  regard  to  the  grass  land,  what  compensatioa 
does  the  tenant  receive  there  ? — For  permanent  pastures 
nothing  at  all. 

Does  any  of  it  require  draining  ?^Not  in  our  neigh* 
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bourhood ;  la  the  neighburhood  of  DeTiies  it  does :  I  Rm 
in  a  drier  part  of  the  country. 

Would  it  be  an  improTement  to  the  cnltiyation  of  the 
land  if  oU-cake  were  used  t— No  doubt  of  It 

To  induce  the  tenant  to  do  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  he  should  hare  some  compensation  for  the 
improyed  quality  of  the  manure  when  he  leares  ?— Yes, 
certainly.  ' 

Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to  state  to 
the  conamittee  ?— I  think  as  a  tenant  I  would  rather 
take  a  farm  from  another  tenant  going  out  under  that 
system  of  management  where  he  feeds  high;  T  would 
rather  pay  him  a  compensation  and  take  after  him » 
than  take  it  in  a  state  where  the  land  has  been  Armed 
badly,  even  at  a  less  rent 

Ercn  at  a  better  rent  T— I  would  rather  pay  him 
for  the  improyements  on  the  whole  of  a  heavy  farm, 
after  a  man  who  has  been  farming  high,  and  pay  him 
in  the  same  proportion  as  I  should  expect  to  recei?eon 
going  out. 

It  would  be  not  only  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
to  give  this  compensation,  as  he  would  get  his  farm  in 
a  better  condition,  but  you  as  a  tenant  would  actually 
rather  pay  a  heavy  sum  than  come  in  gratis  T— Yes, 
that  is  I  he  feelinsr  of  our  dub  upon  it. 

And  you  think  you  would  save  money  in  the  end  by 
it  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it 

You  think  It  a  very  expensive  thing  to  bring  a  farm 
out  of  heart  into  condition  ?— Yes,  very  much  so. 

Before  you  can  thoroughly  do  that  you  have  several 
very  inferior  crops?— I  have  proved  that  from  my  own 
experience;  I  occupy  200  acres  of  poor  land,  which 
was  only  a  rabbit  warren ;  I  laid  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  upon  it;  it  produces  wheat  and  does  very  well, 
ilowdldyou  bring  that  land  into  condition? — I 
chalked  it  first,  and  the  landlord  paid  half,  and  fed  a 
good  deal  with  com  and  cake,  and  since  then  we  have 
limed;  that  I  do  at  my  own  expense  entirely. 

Do  you  give  a  heavy  cost  of  lime  or  a  light  one?— 
One  heavy  one. 

How  much  does  It  cost  ?— £3  an  acre ;  it  depends 
upon  the  distance  we  have  to  carry  it;  the  lime  itself 
would  cost  about  £2. 

Then  yon  consider  it  would  be  fahr  that  the  incoming 
tenant  should  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  for  lime?— 
Yes;  it  depends  upon  the  time  it  was  put  in,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  the  outgoing  tenant  has  had  the 
benefit  of  it 

What  should  you  consider  a  fiJr  time  for  lime  ap- 
plied ?— This  is  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  limine  or 
chalking.  ® 

Mr.  MooDT.]  That  is  the  scale  you  propose  ? — ^Yes, 
this  is  as  proposed  by  the  club ;  it  would  not  be  quite 
so  long  as  chalking ;  the  chalking  would  be  more  per- 
manent:  ** Chalking,  marling  and  claying;  where  no 
crop  of  com  has  been  subsequently  taken,  the  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  outlay ; 
where  one  crop  ef  com  taken,  four-fifths ;  two  crops  of 
com,  three-fifths;  three  crops,  two- fifths ;  four  crops, 
one-fifth."  *^ ' 

Mr.  Hbklat.]  It  goes  over  five  years  ?— Yes.  and 
then  ceases. 

How  much  lime  do  you  put?— Forty  quarters  per 
acre.  I  take  it  that  the  chalking  is  more  permanent 
than  the  lime. 

How  many  years  do  you  allow  for  lime?— A  year 
leas;  four  years. 

la  that  your  opinion  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the 
clnb  ?— It  is  my  opinion  more  than  a  club  opinion. 

Chairman.]  Will  you  state  any  other  items  for 
which  yon  think  compensation  should  be  made ;  and 
what  time  ?— "  Bones,  guano,  chemical  manures,  and 
bought  dung;  where  no  com  crop  taken,  the  whole 
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expense  including  carriage  j  one  com  crop,  half  the 
cost  and  carriage;  two  crops,  nothing.  OiUcake  or 
com  fed  on  the  land,  and  no  crop  taken  therefrom, 
two- thirds  of  outlay,  and  if  one  com  crop  taken,  one- 
third." 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  You  put  guano  and  bones  on  the 
same  footing  ?— -Yes,  we  do. 

Is  that  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  or  raw  bones?— It 
would  be  about  the  same  thing. 

In  your  Judgment  you  would  class  them  all  alike  ?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  T.  £«ERTON.]  Do  you  mean  bones  dissolved  or 
put  in  dry  ?— If  raw,  there  would  be  more  left  for  the 
benefit  of  the  incoming  tenant ;  it  would  take  longer 
to  take  the  benefit  from  the  land ;  one  is  dissolved 
bones,  the  other  dry  bones. 

You  put  bones  and  guano  under  one  head  ?^YeS| 
dissolved  bones. 

Mr.  SoTHXRON.]  Do  you  now  give  us  the  opinion  of 
the  club  as  to  sulphuric  acid  ?— No  ;  that  is  my  own 
opinion. 

Then  you  would  make  It  a  difi'erent  class  ?~Between 
bones  dissolved  In  sulphuric  acid  and  dry  bones. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  In  your  opinion,  should  there  be  any, 

and  if  any,  what  difiTerence  between  bones  and  guano  ? 

Dissolved  bones  and  guano ;  I  think  none  at  all. 

Between  raw  bones  and  guano  what  different  would 
you  make?— A  larger  quantity  would  be  required;  I 
should  think  one-third  difference. 

The  custom  that  you  have  spoken  of  as  existing,  of 
the  incoming  tenant  entering  upon  the  land  to  do  the 
acts  of  husbandry,  is  that  ttie  custom  under  which  most 
of  the  new  tenants  have  entered  ? — Yes. 

They  have  paid  nothing,  but  have  done  the  works 
themseUes  on  entering  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  it 

You  say  that  the  deterioration  of  the  land  for  which 
the  tenant-right  is  principally  necessary.  Is  on  land 
held  by  lease  ?— That  Is  on  part  of  it,  but  it  applies  quite 
as  much  without  a  lease,  because  it  is  always  on  the 
same  system ;  a  person  cannot  vary. 

Under  a  lease  a  man  cultivates  high  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  then  towards  the  end  he  does  not  cultivate  so 
well?— Yes. 

That  is  the  result  in  your  opinion? — ^Yes;  with 
yearly  tenants  it  must  be  always  under  one  system. 

Therefore  there  is  not  so  much  change  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation  uni^er  a  yearly  tenancy  as  under  a  lease  ?  ' 
— There  is  not  so  much  change ;  he  is  always  under  a 
bad  system. 

Is  it  the  custom  in  Wiltshire  for  farmers  to  quit  the 
farms  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  ?*-They  go  on 
again  generally. 

Of  course  if  the  high  cultivation  was  kept  up  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  the  farm  would  be  worth  more  rent  ? 
—Yes,  I  should  think  it  would,  most  likely. 

That  might  be  an  inducemeut  to  a  man  to  lower  the 
rate  of  his  cultivation  if  he  meant  to  continue,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  pay  an  increased  rent  for  the  next 
lease  ? — ^That  could  not  be  the  case ;  he  could  not 
make  it  answer  to  reduce  it ;  with  the  land  under  a 
high  cultivation,  he  could  pay  better  than  with  land  hi 
a  low  cultivation. 

Takmg  the  sum  you  have  stated,  on  a  fsrm  of  600 
acres  of  tillage  land,  what  claim  would  the  outgoing 
tenant  be  enUtled  to  make  upon  the  incoming  tenant  - 
you  have  stated  a  man  ought  to  be  paid  for  oil.cake! 
bones  and  guano  ? — ^Yes. 

How  much  on  a  tillage  of  600  acres,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  a  man  have  to  pay  coming  on  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  supposing  a  change  took  place  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  what  rate  he  had  been  using  of  cake 
and  com. 

Take  a  high  rate  of  cultivation,  put  the  land  in  the 
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best  state  of  cultivation  ?^!  am  not  able  to  say  at  once^ 
without  going  info  calcalatlon,  but  as  a  rough  opinion, 
I  stiould  say  £4(X)  or  £500. 

Yott  have  come  here  partly  reprcscnfing  a  club 
and  partly  stating  your  own  opinion,  to  tell  this  cofll- 
mlttec  that  yon  have  come  to  certain  defined  opinions ; 
will  you  inform  the  committee  upon  what  grounds  of 
consideration  yon  have  formed  those  deflnedoplnions ? 
— The  remards  we  have  made  as  to  Hie  different  pay- 
ments to  be  made  for  chalking,  and  dlif^ent  cfrcum. 
stances  in  husbandry,  manurings,  and  different  thlngft. 

Then  it  most  have  been  an  clement  of  that  calcula- 
tion, how  much  cost  npon  the  fkrrti,  how  much  money 
it  wonid  come  to  per  acre  ?— We  hare  ftenerally  not 
confined  it  to  any  quantity. 

You,  as  a  practical  farmer,  wotild  know  about  the 
quantity  of  those  different  things  that  Would  be  used 
in  high  farming? — ^Yes,  I  could  make  ft  out:  tt  fs  awk- 
ward to  speak  df-hand,  without  caleulattng  It  In  figures, 
but  I  fhhik  it  would  be  about  that. 

Tliat  would  be  about  £500  upon  500  acrea  ?~Yes, 
about  £500  upon  500  acrea  lot  all  arable  land. 

Supposing  this  farm  to  have  been  entered  into  14 
years  ago  without  ant  advantages  of  that  kind,  and 
tills  style  of  husbandry  continued  for  14  years,  what, 
in  your  Judgment,  would  be  the  imptoved  value  of  (hat 
fkrm  to  rent ;  that  Is  supposing  yon  entered  npon  a 
farm  and  paid  208.  an  aere  for  it  14  years  ago,  and 
carried  it  on  in  a  very  high  state  of  farming  for  the  14 
years  up  to  the  end  of  the  term,  what  wonld  thai  farm 
in  your  Judgment  then  be  worth  to  the  Incoming  tenant 
to  rent  ?— Half  as  much  again. 

That  would  be  dOs.  an  acre  7 — ^Yes,  dOs.  an  acre. 

Then  you  ftay  that  In  your  Judgment  upon  that  farm 
you  think  from  £400  to  :^&00  would  be  the  amount  of 
capital  that  the  outgoing  tenant  would  In  justice  be 
entitled  to  reeeiTc?-^Ye»,  I  think  it  would  be  some- 
thing near  that. 

Then,  would  it  be  a  graitef  Inducement  to  a  man 
intending  to  continue  his  hrm  to  discontinue  his  cul- 
tlratlon  fbt  fear  of  losing  the  £500,  of  to  discontinue  It 
to  avoid  paying  half  as  much  rent  again  for  the  next 
14  years  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  should  think  not;  If  he 
had  anything  about  him  he  wanted  to  keep,  if  he  found 
it  answer,  he  would  contlnike  ft. 

He  would  hare  to  pay  £750  Instead  of  i^500  a  year 
for  it?— Yes. 

Would  not  most  men  be  apt  to  let  the  cultivation 
go  down,  that  they  might  not  have  to  pay  £260  per 
year  more  rent?— He  could  not  let  It  go  down  so 
much;  there  Would  be  mdte  appHctttlons  for  the  farm. 

You  think  he  could  not  let  the  cultivation  go  down 
SO  muc^  as  that  ?— No. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  that?— Yes,  I 
can  speak  fl^om  experience. 

Then,  if  any  other  parties  equally  competent  to  fbrm 
an  opinion,  have  formed  an  opinion  quite  the  reverse, 
Btlll  you  would  maintain  thftt  opinloo  ^— Yes,  that  ts  my 
opinion ;  certainly,  there  would  be  more  applications 
for  the  farm. 

And  you  think  the  t^ntihi  could  hOt  run  It  down  .'— 
not  to  the  same  extent. 

Have  ^ou  given  much  conslderatioti  to  the  subject  of 
dassing  bones  and  guano  In  the  same  scale  ?— Perhaps 
not  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  it ;  but  merely 
common  convefsatlon  oi  the  club  at  one  or  two 
meetings. 

And  not  having  given  much  cotisideratlon,  yoU  come 
prepared  to  recommend  your  view? — ^YeS,  1  should 
think  that  was  about  the  propdrtion  of  it ;  we  fnflcy  so 
at  least.  The  object  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  green  food, 
and  by  proper  management  converting  it  into  maftnre 
fbr  the  next  com  crop. 


Bo  you  speak  from  theory,  or  from  having  used  tiie 
manure  yourself  ?'^HavUig  used  it  to  a  large  extent 

Having  used  it  to  a  large  extent,  your  judgment  ii, 
that  they  are  equal?—*!  am  neaking  wreng.  I  do  sot 
use  much  guano  myself.  I  have  never  made  k  suc- 
ceed OB  my  land ;  others  of  the  olub  have  madegnioo 
succeed  where  bones  do  not ;  on  my  Own  land  boaes 
having  succeeded  wel^  I  have  kept  moatly  to  bonei. 
The  opinion  isy  ihat  where  guano  does  wall  en  one  fam 
and  bones  on  another,  It  is  about  the  same  costand  tin 
same  result. 

You  have  taken  your  own  judgment  as  to  bones,  sod 
that  of  other  fanners  as  to  guano  ?--^Yes, 

I)o  you  know  whether  any  parties  that  you  can  spctk 
to  have  tried  botb^  and  put  them  upon  an  eqaal 
footing?— Kot  at  this  moment. 

The  permanent  benefit  to  the  incoming  tenant,  that 
is  the  question  ? — t  do  not  know  that  1  can  speak  to 
that ;  since  bones  have  been  dissolved,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  inoonsing  tenant  has  as  much  good  from  the 
bones  as  formerly. 

You  are  asked  this  question  parlieularly  becaue 
different  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  other  wit- 
nesses upon  the  subject;  have  you  given  it  much  oon- 
sideration  or  not? — 1  was  going  to  state  it  tlils  way, 
that  since  the  introduction  of  dissolved  bones  a  leu 
quantity  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  prodacing  a  green 
crop,  but  it  does  not  last  so  long  afterwards  in  tbe 
benefit  to  the  land.  I  ihlnk  diaaolved  bones  sad 
guano  can  be  put  nearly  at  an  equal  value;  in  the 
raw  bones,  a  great  portion  of  the  bones  are  not  con- 
aumed  la  the  present  crop  of  tumipa,  there  is  more  left 
to  come  on. 

You  mean  that  from  raw  bones  would  be  more  left 
than  from  dissolved  bones  ?— Yes,  the  dissolved  boati 
and  guano  oome  very  near  together* 

What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  raw  bonei  awl 
guano  ?— <Tbat  depends  upon  what  the  soil  Is  *,  ou  white 
clay  soils  t  should  not  pay  ranch  for  bones,  beeaost 
there  is  Tcry  Uttle  bemfit  on  suoh  soils,  but  where  it  a 
suitable  tot  boaes  1  wonld  pay  more  for  raw  bootf 
than  for  dissolved  bones. 

You  have  said  that  one  of  the  inconveniences  tkat 
you  are  sahjeet  to  in  preventing  high  tiUaceis  theooa- 
dition  to  lay  n  certain  portion  of  the  land  down,  to* 
wards  the  termination  of  the  lease  ? — Yea. 

In  your  opinion  ought  it  to  be  preyeoted  by  law?-* 
Yes,  I  think  it  might  be ;  if  eompenaation  were  made 
it  would  be  better  to  have  two  turnip  crops  t  it  woaU 
be  better  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  the  tillage? 
than  have  the  usual  method  of  the  old  ley. 

TheeompenSation  towhomt— To  fbe  goiag-efftf 
nant;  the  comiug-on  tenant  wonld  pay  ibr  those 
parte  of  the  tUlagea  done  for  the  eomiag-in  teaaat'i 
wheat  crop ;  but  he  having  no  old  Aeld|  would  han 
two  turnip  crops. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  cOvenMat  to  lay  acertais 
portion  of  land  down,  is  introduced  into  the  Wiltabin 
leases  ?— The  old  system  of  tenantry  In  a  greaanseasnif ; 
when  il  was  in  common  then  it  ueed  to  be  wheat, 
barley,  and  grass,  and  very  little  alteration  has  takff 
place  in  the  system  since  then ;  the  leases  have  o^ 
been  altered  to  meet  the  improved  ayalem  of  btf* 
bandry. 

It  la  compelent  to  the  landowner  and  tenant  to  mtff 
them  if  they  please  ?— Yes,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
from  not  being  properly  attended  to  on  tbe  part  of  tlic 
tenant. 

There  may  be  a  diflerence  o^  opil^teA  f— -Yes,  manj 
landlords  are  in  fatour  of  hathiglhoea  old  practice; 
that  is  the  case  with  my  oWn ;  he  flndis  fkult  with  mj 
system,  which  Is  not  to  keep  doWn  old  jgraas. 

In  your  opinion  that  ought  tO  be  ftliefed  by  kw!- 
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Yes,  I  think  to,  or  hf  iMWe }  by  tjyedal  «gr«iinent  tt 
miflfbt  be  done. 

By  sp«cHil  ffgreement  it  cHn  b6  itove  n«w  if  tlw  p«r- 
tln  choose  to  agree  ? — ^Ves. 

If  then  there  is  to  be  any  tXtertLil<m,  it  mini  be  by 
lew  ?^YeB,  for  the  etemptlefi  to  be  on  Ihe  Qthev  i}<te, 
and  to  enke  tbet  the  law^  Md  the  iMdlord  to  iilak«  fbe 
exemption* 

Do  you  think  that  thefoadlofdi  affd  feriUitt  Gfifi^ 
ts)  bate  power  lo  e±emp(  ttreniselves  If  IHey  ple8K«  ?— 
It  wmM  be  Mnf  away  with  tiM  be»elif  of  flietawlf  a 
persott  were  to  stty  be  woold  not  hate  it,  it  would 
nnDlf^  the  aet. 

That  wonM  deprit«  fbelandtdvd«rthi9  ptfwet  €»f  ex-' 
empting  from  bating  the  gronnd  broken  npT^Teft^ 

Oaght  that  to  be  done  ?— A  person  has  a  light  to  <l» 
what  he  likes  with  his  own ;  it  seems  fair,  and  by-and- 
by  the  landloni  will  see  that  it  is  to  his  tfdtantege  to 
doit. 

He  will  then  #o  it  ?-^Ye#,  pcthaps  *o. 

Men  generally  do  act  apon  what  fs  most  to  their  ad-^ 
tantage  ? — ^Yw . 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  ?>^Tbflt  is  the 
fact,  I  beiieTo. 

When  it  is  eleaily  made*  ont  that  it  is  to  a  party's  ad- 
vantage, he  fs  apt^o  do  It,  is  he  not? — In  most  eases. 

Has  there  been  mneh  improtement  in  yonr  rceollec- 
tlon  in  tlie  caltivation  of  Wiltshire  ?->Tery  great  im* 
protement,  no  doubt  of  it. 

Under  what  elrenmstances  has  that  great  Improte- 
ment taken  plaee  ?^^In  a  great  meaanre  the  down  land 
lias  been  exceedingly  improted,  and  SO  has  the  other, 
ffomartHlelal  mamire ;  and  thete  is  a  great  loelination  to 
feed  stock  or  com,  which  isdooe  now  tea  much  greater 
extent  than  formerly. 

It  has  bwn  progreesHe  for  the  last  95  or  90  yesre  ? 
— More  so  within  10  or  16  ycsrt. 

That  has  gone  on  under  the  existing  order  of  things  ? 
— Yes. 

The  faiereafed  taloe  of  stock  has  pointed  out  to  par* 
ties  that  they  ean  make  efeat  profit  by  introducing 
tliat  sort  of  hortMndry  ?— They  manare  the  land  higher, 
and  pTodaee  greater  erops  of  corn. 

And  that  has  extended  itself  tery  rapidly  ?— Ye?, 
Tcry  fnpidly  htteiy. 

And  that  without  any  proteetlon  exeept  what  the 
f  ennnt  and  landlord  ean  make  by  pritate  agreement  ? 
—It  has  gone  on  so  progressit^y  from  the  first,  there 
tras  neter  ft  period  fbt  stoppages  to  make  a  talk  of  It ; 
now  people  begin  to  find  that  more  e«n  be  done  than 
ha^  been  done  where  there  has  been  compensation. 
.  Hating  done  so  mnch  without  compensation,  to  the 
great  gain,  generally  speaking,  of  tliose  Who  hate  cat' 
tied  H  out  as  well  as  the  public,  why  should  not  they 
eon  tin  ve  that  system  f — It  is  a  tery  expensite  opera- 
tion, and  men  would  require  a  great  deal  of  capital ; 
and  b«hig  ao  abort  a  time  as  eight  years,  there  is  no 
time  to  keep  one  regular  system ;  We  are  obliged  to 
alter  the  system  so  ol^eii ;  a  man  is  obHged  to  ehltltate 
tfcoordlng  to  his  kMe. 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  parties  taking  leases  fbf 
longer  than  eight  years  ?— Two  yeart*  *otlce  and  cdm- 
pensatkai  wotttd  answer  as  well  as  the  lease. 

Is  there  any  dlffiealty  hi  parties  takltig  leasee  ibr  a 
lo*g«r  period  than  ^ht  yeari?-^Tesj  the  landed  pio* 
prietors  will  not  grant  tltem. 

That  is  because  Gxey  do  not  6hodie  to  do  lo  t— Tei,  I 
wftfit^  a  21  years'  lease  mVself. 

In  tonr  judgment  ought  landed  projlilefbrs  to  be  com. 
pelled  to  grant  leases  for  a  longer  term  than  eight  years  1 
—-I  do  not  approte  of  compulsion. 

Yon  do  not  go  to  that  length  ?^Ko. 

Mr,  T.  EoKJiToN.]-.What  price  do  yoti  pay  for  your 


bones  ?-«llalf-hich  bones  18s.  a  ^arter^  and  £1  for 
the  dnst. 

Mr.  HBNLnY.]->-A  quarter  o*  eight bnshds?— Yes. 

Mr.  T.  EoBKTON.]— Referring  to  your  answer  with 
respect  to  Biti  20».  an  ai^e,  Into  how  maay  rents  do  yon 
dftide  your  farm  $  that  Is,  in  takiOg  the  farm,  do  yon 
m»t  take  the  talife  of  the  farm  Mid  dltide  It  into  ao  many 
i^tMi,  the  rent  of  the  fiMmi  forming  one  oertahi  propor- 
tion of  it  only  ?— As  1  understand  the  qnettion,  it  meant 
befbre  the  prdM  is  takto  >  hi  that  teas,  it  is  generally 
Atee,  w6  consider^ 

Mr.  SoTHERON.]— Three  exelodte  of  profit,  that  is  ? 
—Yea. 

Mn  T.  Ben«TON.)-**What  proportion  deei  the  profit 
bear  ? — It  depends  so  much  upon  the  season ;  In  same 
jetm  It  ia  a  good  deid  worse  then  profit. 

In  a  highly  cnlfitited  state  ef  farmings  dMs  It  bear  a 
much  h%he»  ratio  titan  hi  a  law  slate  of  enltltation  t— 
In  my  opinion  it  would  $  there  nvald  be  miNli  mare 
employment  of  labour. 

The  question  refers  to  the  difference  which  goes  into 
the  farmer's  oWfi  pocket  In  highly  <mltitisited  ftrms  and 
hi  lowly  cciltitatad  farms  .'««*There  is  a  eonsbderable 
dlnarmoe,  of  eonrse^ 

Would  it  not  be  to  the  farmer's  interest,  eten  towards 
the  end  of  the  term*  With  prabaMy  an  inoreaaed  rent  to 
pay^  ta  keep  up  the  inarsased  eiAtitationy  in  ordef  to 
get  his  own  profit  ?-**No  donbt  of  it* 

Mr.  SoTHERON.]— The  shorter  the  leaielhe  more  you 
tMak  It  ia  noeelsary  to  hate  sobm  amngement  far  com- 
pensation ? — Yes. 

Isthensnattsnaie  in  ytmr  naighbawhoad  an  eight 
yearn'  lease  T^^Yea. 

Thersfore  hi  the  cavae  of  eight  yeara,  snpposwg  the 
tenant  to  I17  ont  a  great  cbal  of  moneys  yanr  opinion  ia 
that  he  bsa  not  the  means  of  reeateriag  a  fair  retnm  for 
the  money  ao  laid  ont  ?'*<-Now 

If  instead  of  eight  years  it  were  21  yearay  IAm  aagn- 
nrant  would  bo  rnndi  less  lbreR>le  ?— ^Yesw 

At  the  end  eten  of  21  yean  are  yon  of  opinioa  that, 
under  any  eirenmstances,  it  is  just  that  the  outgoing 
tenant  should  receive,  ia  some  shape  or  other,  a  compen- 
astion  for  whatetar  he  hat  put  en  his  fiarm,  which  he 
has  ttot  already  had  the  benefit  of  f-^Yes. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  yovr  ephfion  to  bo 
that  ant  hiw  that  riiould  deal  with  thia  natter  should  be 
eompanory  t^on  lendlafda,  ta  compel  them  to  make 
any  arrangements  with  athen  bnt  sueh  as  they  ehooae 
to  make  in  their  own  farms  ?— It  would  be  making  the 
law  of  no  cfitsct  whiarat  H;  bnt  of  eonrae  people  like  to 
do  what  they  |Aeass  wiA  their  own. 

Yon  were  understood  to  aay  just  now,  that  though 
^  wished  to  see  it  giten,  stiU  that  it  should  be  upon 
the  prhMipie  that  etery  man  may  do  whet  he  pleasea 
with  his  own }  yon  do  not  wish  to  see  it  giten  compni- 
savy,  that  tha  landh>rd  should  not,  if  ha  ohose^  to  in- 
elnde  a  danas  in  hla  tease,  to  say  that  it  should  not 
operate  upon  his  property  ?— "I  should  wish  to  do  so. 

Aa  to  tbeae  gentlemen  who  fom  yonr  dub,  what  is 
tbair  opinion  t-^'They  are  all  of  about  tiw  same  ophiion 
as  myself ;  that  we  as  landlords  should  not  like  to  be 
compelled  to  do  thhiga  agamat  our  awn  inclinations. 

You  say  tet  the  enUitathm  of  Wiltsfaire  has  improtcd 
tery  much  latdy  ?— 'Yea. 

Adid  yon  thiidL  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  landlord  aa 
well  at  the  tenant  ?— -Yes,  and  the  community. 

That  Wfaic3i  yon  would  suggest  woatd  be  a  stfil  greater 
hfiprotemcffit  to  the  property,  to  the  landlord,  and 
tenant  ?— Yea. 

You  think  that  It  Would  create  a  better  class  of 
farmers,  and  the  estates  would  be  generally  improtcd  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  the  farms  will  be  smaller ;  wo  shall  employ 
the  same  capital  on  less  land. 

s  2 
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That  is  what  you  suggest,  as  what  you  think  would  be 
to  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  Is  not  the  probability 
that  the  landlord,  eTen  if  he  had  the  power  by  Bpedal 
clause  in  his  lease  to  exempt  his  farm  firom  the  operation 
of  such  a  Uw,  if  it  were  found  to  be  praotically  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant  not  to  exer- 
cise that  power  of  preventing  such  a  law  from  operating 
upon  his  fkrm,  he  would  not  exercise  it  ?— No  doubt 
that  would  be  the  csm. 

Mr.  Stafford.] — Do  yon  think  that  agricultural 
improvement  has  been  retrograding  in  Wiltslure  during 
the  last  few  years  ? — No. 

It  is  still  goin^  on  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  has 
been  going  on  in  the  last  ten  years? — ^Yes,  it  is  still 
going  on. 

Quite  as  rapidly  ? — Yes ;  but  it  would  go  on  £uter  if 
longer  leases  or  better  tenure  were  given. 

You  have  seen  no  sign  of  its  stopping  at  present  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any. 


Evidence  of  Mr.  Hbnbt  Blandford. 

Chairman.]  You  reside  in  North  "^l^tshirei  in 
the  parish  of  Foulshot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devises? 
—Yes. 

Are  you  a  practical  farmer  ? — Yes. 

What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— My  rental  is 
under  ;^500  a  year ;  my  land  not  200  acres.  I  rent 
heavy,  wet  land. 

What  is  the  time  of  entry  in  your  part  of  Wiltshire  ? 
•—Lady-day. 

Has  the  in-coming  tenant  the  away-going  crop  .'-—The 
in-coming  tenant  takes  possession  oftha  fkrm  on  the  25th 
of  March,  by  paying  for  all  tillages.  We  have  but  a 
small  proportion  of  arable  land  in  our  ndghbourhood ; 
it  is  generally  graxmg  and  dairy  land.  The  tillages  are 
paid  for  and  the  labour  of  manuring.  Tlie  same  line  of 
argument  does  not  hold  good  with  myself  as  with  Mr. 
Chandler ;  many  farmers  in  my  neighbouibood  have  not 
more  than  ten  or  a  doxen  acres  of  arable,  and  we  get  no 
return  for  the  outlay  of  our  capital  upon  our  pasture 
land. 

Is  there  much  land  in  North  Wiltshire  that  requires 
draining  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  quantity  of  the  land  in  the  lower 
section  of  North  WUtshire. 

If  that  land  were  drained,  could  much  of  it  be  brought 
under  the  plough  with  advantage  .'—There  is  a  differenoe 
of  opinion.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to 
give  a  decided  opinion. 

You  have  no  doubt  it  requires  draining  ?— Yes,  it  re- 
quires draining,  and  I  should  break  it  up  if  I  had  the 
opportunity,  if  it  were  thoroughly  drained.  I  cannot 
say  a  great  many  men  in  the  neighbourhood  would  break 
it  up;  they  would  consider  they  had  advantages  for 
feeding  which  would  compensate  them  in  grass. 

At  present  the  out-going  tenants  would  have  no  com- 
pensation if  they  drained  the  land  themselves  ?— No, 
none  whatever. 

If  they  had  oompensationy  would  they  be  likely  to 
drain  their  land?— I  have  no  doubt  they  would  very 
largely. 

Would  that  give  a  great  deal  of  employment  to  the 
labourers  in  the  winter  T— Yes,  draining  must.  At  pre- 
sent the  expense  of  pipe  draining  in  material  is  not 
more  than  24s.  an  acre,  and  the  rest  goes  for  labour. 
You  pay  64  to  70  per  cent,  for  labour  in  draining. 

Is  your  knowledge  of  North  Wiltshire  such  as  would 
enable  you  to  say  anything  would  be  desirable  that 
would  increase  the  employment  for  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  winter  ?— Yes,  we  want  labour,  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  winter  months. 

On  all  the  grass  land  district  in  your  neighbourhood 
there   is  a  difficulty  in  finding   employment   in   the 


winter  months  for  the  labourers  T^-Yes,  we  have  men 
thrown  out  of  emplojrment;  in  fact,  we  have  to  keep 
the  men,  who  enugrate  into  the  oom-growing  neigh- 
bourhoods in  the  summer.  They  can  afford  to  give 
them  a  longer  job,  and  they  go  out  of  our  nelglibour- 
hood  and  get  40  or  50  acres  of  com  to  cut,  instead  of 
having  10  or  12  only  with  us  i  Uien  tiiey  come  back 
and  tlirow  themselves  upon  our  parishes  for  employ- 
ment during  the  winter  months. 

You  say  there  is  a  difference  of  Oj^nion  as  to  the 
breaking  up  of  grass  land ;  some  of  the  fkrmers  would 
be  disposed  to  break  it  i^  ?^Yes,  the  largest  section 
of  the  more  energetic  men  would  do  so ;  there  are 
men  that  have  done  tolerably  weU  grasuDig  and  dairy- 
ing, and  tfauBy  have  not  the  capacity  for  any  other  system 
of  farming. 

Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  there  would  not  only  be 
an  increase  of  employment  to  the  labourers  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  drainage,  but  also  an  increased  improre- . 
ment  in  the  cultivation  of  such  parts  of  the  graas  land 
as  it  should  be  found  expedient  to  break  up? — Most 
assuredly ;  there  is  very  little  labour  growing  out  of 
grass  land  during  the  winter  months,  merely  tending 
the  cattle ;  it  takes  two  acres  of  land  to  support  a 
beast,  two  to  two  and  a  half,  and  one  man  can  look 
after  20  beasts  in  the  winter  months  on  ordinary  pas- 
tare  laod^  merely  giving  them  the  bay ;  if  those  two 
acres,  or  two  and  a  half,  were  broken  up,  there  would 
be  the  thrashing  out  the  com,  the  carrying  out  the 
manure,  and  cutting  the  chaff  for  the  cattle,  that  would 
increase  wonderfully  the  labour  necessary  on  two  acres 
and  a  half  of  land. 

And  taking  the  whole  together,  this  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  labourers  of  that  district  of  North 
Wiltshire  ?«-Yes ;  of  course  labour  must  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  labourers  doring  the  winter 
months,  when  labour  is  short. 

Is  there  any  other  remark  yon  wish  to  make  to  the 
Committee  ?— No ;  no  more  than  that  we  are  very  de- 
sirous of  having  tenant-right,  believing  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  more  regular  expenditure  of  capital  in  agri- 
cultural matters :  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  a 
man  should  be  laying  out  his  money  in  improving  land 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  lease,  without  he  was  se- 
cure of  getting  a  return  of  it.  In  many  cases  people 
give  np  their  estates  when  the  rents  are  raised,  rather 
than  pay  the  increased  rents;  they  have  lately  in  our 
neighbourhood,  although  the  land  is  worth  the  rental ; 
I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  myself  where  men  have 
given  up  their  estates,  convinced  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  worth  the  increased  rent,  but  they  did  not 
like  paying  the  interest  upon  their  own  money ;  it  is  a 
foolish  feeling,  but  that  has  been  the  efflect  of  it  in  a 
large  portion  of  land  in  our  neighbourhood ;  almost  all 
the  tenants  of  one  gentleman  changed  in  the  laat  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  valuation  of  their 
farms,  from  the  improvement  in  the  style  of  agricul- 
ture which  they  had  pursued. 

Mr:  HBNI.BT.]  You  have  said  that  there  is  a  gmt 
deal  of  land  in  your  district  that  wants  draining? — Yes, 
a  great  deal. 

Has  there  been  any  draining  done  In  any  part  of  that 
district  ?^Yes,  large  quantities  have  been  done. 

Taking  the  district  of  which  you  speak,  is  the  larger 
proportion  of  it  drained  er  undrained  ?«>Much  the 
laiiger  proportion  is  undrained. 

What,  in  your  Judgment,  is  the  cost  per  acre  of 
draining  the  pasture  land  of  that  neighbourhood  with 
tUes? — It  is  a  very  rententive  clay  soil  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, requirhig  draining  at  about  SO  feet  apart, 
and  the  cost  in  tiles  would  vary,  it  used  to  cost  us  40s., 
but  it  is  not  more  than  24s.  now  for  inch  bore  tiles. 

And  the  labour  per  acre  ? — ^The  labour  per  acre  de- 
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pends  upon  circamstances ;  wo  generally  girc  5s.  a 
score,  that  is  for  20  poles.  Of  coarse  the  labour  is 
calculated  as  the  tlks  are,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  and  how  &r  apart  the  drains  may  be  placed. 

What  is  the  arerage  width  at  which  you  place  the 
drains  In  North  Wiltshire ;  do  yon  put  them  in  the 
furrows  ?— Oenerally  so,  becaose  the  furrows  have  been 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  we  put  the 
drains  the  same  way. 

Speaking  generally,  about  what  is  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing pasture  land  per  acre  ?'—We  have  so  many  descrip- 
tions of  soil,  yon  cannot  generalize  them.  Speaking  of 
the  parish  in  which  I  lire  eren,  one  part  of  it  is  a 
sandy  soil,  and  the  other  is  a  stiff  clay ;  a  drain  once 
in  a  chain  would  do  for  one,  and  once  in  fifteen  feet 
would  not  do  for  the  other. 

Upon  the  clay  what  would  it  be  where  it  is  16  feet  ? 
—It  would  oust  about  34s.  for  the  labour,  and  24s.  for 
the  pipes. 

That  would  be  something  like  £3  ?— Tes. 

In  your  Judgment,?OTer  how  many  years  ought  that 
expenditure  to  be  thrown  T^I  think  the  result  ought  to 
serve  us  as  a  guide.  In  some  instances  I  have  known 
drains  silt  up  and  roots  to  get  into  them  in  a  few  years ; 
others  I  have  known  to  remahi  as  good  as  when  first 
made  for  12  or  14  years. 

Supposing  the  tenant  to  have  outlayed  £3  an  acre 
in  draining  his  farm,  if  then  he  should  receive  notice 
to  quit  as  soon  as  it  were  done  over,  how  many  years 
ought  he  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  incomfaig  tenant?-— 
My  Judgment  in  that  matter  differs  from  others;  I 
think  if  the  draining  were  efficient  in  every  respect  he 
ought  to  be  paid  the  whole  outlay ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  was  not  worth  anything,  he  ought  not  to  be  paid 
anytUng. 

He  ought  to  be  paid  his  outlay  if  he  went  out  the 
same  year  f— Yes*  If  the  work  were  well  done. 

Supposing  he  goes  out  6  years  after  it  is  done,  ought 
he  to  be  paid  tiie  whole  outlay  then,  if  the  drainage  is 
perfect  ?—Tes,  it  appears  so  to  me. 

If  he  remains  10  years  should  he  still  be  paid  the 
whole  outlay?— The  landlord  has  equally  as  much 
benefit  as  the  tenant,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  pay 
for  it,  b«»use  I  think  if  it  does  not  do  any  good,  the 
landlord  ought  not  to  pay  anything,  and  therefore  if  it 
does  good  to  the  fuU  extent,  and  the  landlord  reaps 
the  braefit,  he  ought  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant ;  that 
is  the  principle  upon  which  I  should  value  the  tenant's 
claim. 

Then  you  do  not  look  upon  the  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal by  a  farmer  upon  the  ordinary  calculation  of  trad- 
ing capital  ?— Yes. 

The  ordinary  calculation  of  trading  capital  is,  that  a 
man  should  get  interest  for  his  money,  a  sinking  fund 
to  repay  him  his  capital  back  again,  and  a  profit  upon 
the  money  expended,  is  not  that  the  ordinary  trading 
calculation  ?— The  general  principle  would  be  that,  but 
tradesmen  make  speculations  that  do  not  have  those 
resnltSyand  they  maJte  other  speculations  that  are 
more  beneficial  than  they  anticipate. 

If  drainage  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  upon  those  gene- 
ral prinelples,  why  is  it  not  to  be  so  dealt  with  ?— I  say 
you  ought  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  benefit  you  expect 
to  receive  from  the  land.  I  guard  you  against  paying 
for  anything  which  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  landlord.  I 
have  seen  very  much  injudicious  outlay.  I  would 
guard  the  landlord  where  there  was  no  benefit  to  him, 
and  make  him  pay  for  the  benefit  tliat  he  did  derive, 
and  the  full  of  it. 

Even  if  the  tenant  had  expended  his  capital,  and 
enjoyed  the  occupation  of  the  land  time  enough  to 
derive  the  whole  benefit  and  interest  of  his  money  ?— 
Yes. 


That  is  your  deliberate  Judgment  ?'Yc8,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  if  I  bought  a  horse  and  used  it  10 
years,  and  then  it  was  worth  as  much  money  in  the 
market  as  it  was  when  I  bought  it,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  take  the  whole  of  the  value  of  that 
horse,  notwithstanding  I  had  used  it  for  those  10  years. 
Yon  are  to  pay  for  what  you  have. 

That  being  the  principle  with  regard  to  drainage, 
now  go  to  the  question  of  manures,  and  take  the  case 
of  a  farm  held  for  21  years  ;  the  whole  of  the  manure 
expended  during  that  time  is  still  enriching  the  land, 
is  not  it?— I  do  not  comprehend  that 

If  a  farm  is  cultivated  21  years  by  the  application  of 
strong  manures,  and  is  In  a  high  state  of  farming,  it  is 
going  on  in  a  progressive  state  of  increase,  is  not  it?— • 
That  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence :  if  I 
put  on  a  great  quantity  of  artificial  manure,  and  grow 
large  crops,  and  sell  them,  this  does  not  improve  the 
soU. 

The  question  refers  to  the  use  of  artificial  manure  ? 
—If  I  sell  large  quantities  I  do  not  leave  the  land 
necessarily  better;  it  depends  upon  the  system  adopted. 
If  I  grow  green  crops  in  a  lareer  proportion  than  I 
grown  corn  for  sale,  I  improve  the  land ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  I  put  stimulants  for  getting  large  crops,  and 
sell  those  crops,  I  may  exhaust  the  soU  and  farm  highly 
at  the  same  time. 

Taking  it  as  you  have  subdivided  it  into  applying 
artificial  manure  for  green  crops,  then  the  farm  would 
be  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  ?— Yes ;  if 
yon  put  oil  more  than  you  sell,  you  improve  the  land. 

Then  is  it  your  Judgment  that  manure  that  had  been 
expended  20  years  back  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, reckoning  the  tenant-right  from  the  expiry 
of  the  term?  I  know  the  general  way  In  which  the 
statement  is  put.  Suppose  I  took  a  farm  at  £1  an 
acre,  and  held  it  20  years,  and  I  make  it  worth  £2  an 
acre,  I  claim  for  myself  the  full  advantage  of  that, 
either  from  the  landlord  or  the  oncoming  tenant.  I 
do  no  act  of  Injustice  to  you,  and  I  only  benefit  my- 
self fidrly .  Just  upon  the  same  principle  with  drain- 
ing ;  I  do  not  maintain  the  same  sentiments  with  other 
farmers  upon  that ;  I  think  if  I  improve  the  farm  by 
laying  out  my  capital  Judiciously,  and  the  land  Is  to 
receive  a  permanent  advantage,  I  ought  to  receive  the 
advantage  that  Is  fidrly  to  come  to  me  at  the  expiration 
of  my  tenancy. 

Then  you  advocate  this  principle :  if  you  take  a  farm 
worth  20s.  an  acre,  and  hold  it  twenty  years,  and  make 
it  worth  40s.  an  acre,  that  that  20s.  an  acre  additional 
rent  being  worth  in  the  market  thirty  years'  purchase, 
you  would,  according  to  your  judgment,  be  entitled  to 
receive  ^6,000  ?— If  the  valuation  brought  it  to  that,  I 
do  not  see  anything  unreasonable  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  during  the  twenty  years  you  had  re- 
ceived a  fUr  interest  for  your  money,  and  a  sinking  fund 
to  get  your  capital  back  again,  and  reasonable  trading 
profits  ?— Is  not  that  an  extreme  case  put  to  lead  me 
into  an  awkward  position  ?  Suppose  I  do  not  get  that, 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  to  be  remunerated.  I  may 
cultivater  highly,  looking  direct  to  the  end  of  the  lease, 
when  I  am  to  be  remunerated.  I  believe  generally  that 
farmers  get  nothing  for  a  long  series  of  years  when  tiiey 
ikrm  highly:  the  benefit  is  derived  towards  the  latter 
end  of  tibe  holding. 

Your  judgment  Is,  that  whatever  improvement  the 
land  may  have  received  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  without  rsference  to  the 
benefit  the  tenant  might  have  received  during  the  oc- 
cupation ?— Yes ;  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  not  to 
be  guided  by  the  past  advantagea  which  the  tenant  hsa 
derived  in  calculatmg  the  amount  of  his  com|)ensation, 
I  but  by  the  improved  stste  of  the  land. 
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Your  judj^ment  is,  that  whatever  improremeat  the 
land  may  have  receisred  ought  to  be  pai4  for  by  tbe 
landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  witboat  referenoe  to  the 
benefit  that  the  tenant  may  have  received  during  the  oc- 
oapation  f — I  claim  for  inch  benefit  af  the  landlord  if  to 
derive  from  it  afterwardi,  not  what  I  might  have  derived 
before  ;  if  I  have  impioved  the  land  and  niade  it  worth 
moce  mon^,  I  ought  to  receive  compensation ;  I  do  not 
aik  for  more  than  a  regular  leriee  o#  yean  fer  mamve, 
in  proportion  to  the  probable  durability. 

What  do  yon  oaU  a  regular  seriee  of  yean  ?-^Flive  or 
six  years  for  chalking  :  I  hare  experienced  the  advan- 
tage of  marMng  that  had  been  done  twenty  yean  before 
I  took  pocflcmion  of  the  land. 

Chalking  wonid  go  five  or  tic  ycan»  and  meriing 
twenty  yean  ? — Of  coone  it  woald  be  in  proportion  to 
the  alownen  of  the  opei alion  that  tiie  length  el  time 
would  be  during  wiuch  you  Would  derive  bene^  from  it. 

How  much  would  you  say  for  marling  ? — If  it  wen 
to  stand  for  twenty  yean,  I  iheuld  be  paid  aceepdingly. 

The  question  ia,  what  is  your  opinion  ?— Mv  opinion 

lexhanetea 


if  y  that  I  should  be  paid  for  aH  the  uni 

and  I  do  bdieve  that  the  eflfeot  of  poailing  if  to  be  taom^ 

tiined  for  twenty  yean. 

Then,  in  yonr  jndgment,  ihonU  maiiing  he  paid  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  expenee  each  of  the  twenty  yean, 
or  in  what  proportion  ? — I  think  it  woidd  operate  mon 
•trongly  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  twenty  yean$  but 
it  does  decidedly  openteupon  land  for  twenty  years. 

In  what  proportions  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  paid 
for  ?— I  have  not  entered  into  that  subject  soficiently 
to  make  a  definite  arrangement ;  •  great  number  of  ex- 
periments would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that. 

If  you  see  to  be  paid,  then  must  be  f ome  definke 
judgment  and  knowledge  ;  it  must  not  be  left  to  experi- 
ments to  deeide  what  people  are  to  pay  on  going  out  ?•— 
It  wouU  not  be  very  likely  that  it  would  be  left  to  me 
to  define  it ;  it  would  be  my  opinion  and  othcn'  toge- 
ther. I  merely  etate  aa  a  broad  foet,  that  marling  ope- 
rates upon  land  for  twenty  years ;  soon  other  men  might 
atate  aomething  different,  giving  you  an  opportunity  of 
deciding.  I  am  not  in  a  porition  to  say  what  would  be 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  yean. 

What  would  be  the  relative  proportion  oil  chalking  ?-* 
I  think  chalking  operatea  tolenbly  foirly  for  five  or  six 
yean. 

Ought  it  to  be  thrown  in  equal  proporthwa  over  the 
five  or  six  yean  ?>*I  think  it  ought. 

What  other  mannn  have  you  had  experience  in  T-*-! 
nee  guano  on  my  clay. 

How  long  does  guano  extend,  In  your  judgment  ?-<- 
If  you  grow  turnips  with  guano,  and  feed  them  on  the 
land,  and  then  grow  a  erop  of  com,  and  feed  that  on  the 
land,  it  is  all  there.  It  depends  upon  the  ftyle  of  farm- 
ing :  we  ought  to  be  remunerated  according  to  our  a tyle 
of  farming.  If  I  fold  everything  I  produced  by  my 
manure,  I  fhould  have  nothing  to  extract  from  my  lead- 
lord  ;  I  fhould  have  noeived  the  benefit.  Whereof  that 
if  not  fo  if  I  feed  the  com  that  I  grow ;  and  I  do  feed 
every  portion  of  com  that  I  grow,  except  wheat ;  I  have 
never  sold  anything  but  wheat  in  my  life.  I  graae  oxen 
with  my  beans,  and  with  the  barley  my  pigs.  I  sell  no- 
thing but  wheat. 

Have  you  any  opinion,  and  if  any,  what  opinion, 
about  the  length  of  time  that  raano  ought  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  incoming  tenant  ?-*It  mainly  depende  upon 
the  eystem  pursued  by  the  tenant. 

Supposing  it  applied  to  the  turnip  crop  ?--6uppoeing 
it  applied  to  the  turnip  crop,  then  the  eoming-on 
tenant  ought  to  take  poesesaion  of  the  turnip  crop.  Is 
that  what  I  am  to  undentand  the  quertion  to  mean  ? 

SnpBoeing  guano  applied  to  the  turnip  crop ;  a  com 
crop,  barley,  or  oate  would  follow ;  and  then,  if  there 


were  a  change  of  tenaaey,  what  ihoild  Ihe  inoooiiog 
tenant  pay  youyinyoeur  jadgmMt  ?«*!-if  I  had  had  a  crop 
of  oats  afterwards,  fsd  «&  thoea  oatf ,  I  ob|^  not  to 
be  paid  for  more  than  one  crop  $  I  rfiould  then  have  bad 
the  advantage  twioe ;  it  would  left  in  the  land  fer  three 
yean. 

The  question  of  aettmg  tho  oatf,  or  hariefr  or  basM, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  if  yon  eonaane  the 
barley,  oats,  or  beans  upon  your  fern,  they  wanld  be  • 
separate  item  of  p^n>*^t  as  aitifi^  food  I^Ysf ;  then 
my  claim  wonid  ho  fer  one  onopi,  or  MM4hird. 

Q«  ftep  by  step :  in  the  eaae  pnt  to  yon,  what,  io 
your  judgaaept,  ahould  be  paid  by  the  inoondog  teaaat 
for  the  cost  expended  In  gaano  aa  naanuM  ? — ^In  sosvcr 
to  that,  I  feel  bound  to  wy  again  that  It  entirely  depcndi 
upon  the  system  of  farming. 

IVke  the  syatem  of  a  orop  of  tnraipa^  and  bailey,  or 
oata,  and  thew  changn  of  tananay  taking  plaoe,  what 
should  the  incoming  tenant  pay  ?— I  could  diaim  oaly  • 
third.  I  want  io  know  wbofthar  i  an  Io  be  ebai|pad  for 
manum  in  oowig  on  a  form,  and  whothcr  I  am  to  be 
psid  fer  wiy  manum  again?  One  thing  grows  oat  of 
another. 

it  is  a  aeparate  qoestioii  entieely.  Yon  tie  asked 
thif:  in  yonr  judgment,  yow  fay,  you  wonld  be  entkled 

to  receive  one-third  ?— That  is  my  daim,  in  ooascqeennp 
of  having  left  •  larger  quantity  of  atraar  to  oenvcit  into 


Tha^ln  feet,  would  bo  thiowwg  t^  bmfit  of  the 
guano  over  thrae  yuan  f -^Y«« 

Going  back  to  the  point  dbont  the  iaapiond  valne  of 
the  form  at  the  expiration  of  the  teiea,  heoawn,  from  the 
apawen  you  have  given,  it  aeema  aa  if  then  had  ben  t 
wrong  impreflelon  upon  the  nnbieet  ?«^I  am  afiraid  I  did 
not  properly  explain  myaelf. 

Yon  havo  said  that,  in  yonr  judgment,  a  fem  aaf  be 
increased  from  Ms.  to  4aa.  vake  per  acre  at  the  end?— 
I  merely  put  it  u  a  pooslbility  $  I  did  net  ny  it  would 
be  eo ;  it  is  possihfe  It  may  be  eo ;  then  oan  be  ao 
doubt  that  there  if  land  oapnhio  of  heng  denbled  id 
value. 

Takmg  aneh  a  eaae  when  tiie  land  if  eapahle  of  behi; 
donbled  In  value,  what,  In  yonr  judgment,  ought  the 
tenant  to  be  paid  flav  hairing  ao  doubled  thoiafatt  of  the 
land?-*It  aeeoae  to  mo  viary  leaaoaable  that  if  I  h«re 
enhmioed  the  value  of  tho  land  100  nor  cent. ,  I  oaght  to 
have  my  fUl  relatiro  ehan  of  the  admntage  of  it 

What  would  bo  that  relathro  aheiw,  m  your  jadf. 
ment? — I  do  not  feel  myaelf  competent  to  say.  It 
appean  reaeonahle,  fookiiw  at  tho  thteg,  that  if 
I  had  made  the  h«doome?a  estate  woeth  £\%^ 
that  waa  worth  jl^6,000,  without  any  act  or  expca. 
ditun  or  ride  on  the  paii  of  tho  landowner,  I  am 
entitled  to  the  whole  sum  I  have  put  on,  on  karieg  the 

ferae ;  tiien  doea  not  aeem  anything  irrationol  in  >r 
demanding  the  whole  of  that  i^6,000,  the  value  of  which 
by  my  judgment  end  oapital  I  have  plaoed  there. 
Then  if  a  form  won  wwHh  hi  feopfimplo  i^fiitOM  whea 

you  came  ha,  and  when  you  went  out  it  wu  worth 
£12.000,  in  your  judgaaent  you  ought  to  he  paid 
i^«,000  hi  tho  lump  ?— I  nally  cannot  aeo  wnythmg  wild 
or  apeculative  in  my  demanding  it. 

la  that  your  judgment  ?<-^It  fe  nally  my  jndgaMat 

If  that  yonr  judgment,  without  referenoe  to  the  profit 
or  reoompenee  that  tho  tenant  may  have  reeaked  dnriag 
the  twenty  yean  he  haa  held  the  feim  ?^Yea. 

Your  answer  la  really  <'  yea"  ?-^Not  without  aa  tt- 
plonatlon  why. 

Then  explain  it,  if  you  please  ?^It  ia  Ais :  that 
during  tho  whole  time  I  have  hehl  the  fanal  bavepud 
for  the  hnprovementa,  and  If  I  had  hiet  ^^6,000  daw 
that  time,  end  that  ia  notMng  very  Impnhay e.  the  had- 
lord  would  not  make  it  good  to  me ;  and  then,  if  I 
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▼eited  in  that  property,  and  I  ought  te  hmn  a  claia  for 
U.  I  am  not  cal&ignpMithftlNMWd  to  i»y  it;  if  the 
farmia  Ut  >gaia>  tiia  fiMOii^g  taaant  woM  pf  it.   Of 

course  it  la  aa  MdbrMia  viaw  of  tiM  MM  t  iftianollika^ 
a  tenant  wonld  claim  or  get  it ;  but  if  he  did,  the  land- 
lord  would  not  suf^r  mptmg  %  hnirpuld  onlj  be  stand- 
ing  in  as  good  or  a  better  position  than  before. 

Suppose  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  an  increase 
in  the  Talue  of  pmduca  ?*^I  do  not  think  the  tenant  has 
any  daim  in  consequence  of  any  increase  in  the  Talue  of 
land,  caused  by  the  increased  value  of  produce. 

Uow  m  iksm  w4^n  to  ]^  iipafa(a4  ?->-I  4p  not 
think  tiiey  have  any  connexion. 

Where  the  y^lue  of  ^  la(k4  to  jwnt  pr  wU  1»  mmittA 
owing  to  improved  skill  in  husbandry,  without  reference 
to  aoddcrtat  ^mmrtmim,  haw  wmid,  ifc  Ho  than  ?-^It 
if  lipprovad  to  rent  it;  it  has  not  gone  \mk  i  thara  h^ 
not  been  a  great  detarioration  in  the  value  of  Und, 

Not  going  back  is  advandog  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  see  that. 

If  the  produce  baa  gone  ba^,  and  ita  land  has  main- 
taioad  the  Sana  valna,  that  is  a  Mlaliva  isapsoveBaant  in 
tiwfnkMfiflandf^-fia  §m  itia^thatia  kkwrntt^amm 
of  the  greater  quantity  grown. 

And  vour  judgment  isi  tha(  withoii^  reference  to  the 
profit  tte  tenant  may  have  made  during  bis  holding;  he 
u  entitied  to  the  whole  increased  vahie  of  the  land  ? — 
it  is  SB  eatwiaia  eaae  put  again  in  the  aaaaa  way.  I 
Bsttst  ahsoiatelf  isplf  t»  it  aa  hafonw 

Tha  qoasliMi  i»  put  clBaffly»  sot  t»  bav»  a  misonder* 
atandin^  of  tha  qi»ettion  ?-*-Nothing  om  be  plaia^; 
and  agam  I  state,  that  if  I  have  taken  a  holding  of  the 
landlord's,  without  reference  to  acddentai  drcumstanoes, 
and  iMive  enhanced  its  valne  without  any  eapenditufa 
and  risk  to  the  landowner,  anA  baaa  donUad  its  vahie^  I 
laa^  aaysMlf  evtitM  to  tfio  idiihi  e^nntPie. 

In  letting  «n  estate  twenty  yeaia  ago  muMble  of  ffoah 
improvement,  has  pot  it  be^  ordinarily  let,  in  con^e- 
^ence  of  that,  at  a  low  rent  ?~If  I  take  it  at  a  rehi- 
tivdy  low  rent,  tbat  ia,  i(  (lie  landowner  lets  me  have  it 
for  less  money  than  it  ia  wortb,  with  the  view  of  my 
impaarii^  it.  thM  ho  dioidd  yim  vtth  m  ia  tiio  pm- 
pective  advantagea  of  it,  because  I  lay  out  lass  papital 
during  that  time,  md  then  I  partldP^tf  with  the  Und- 
owner  in  the  advantages. 

How  do  you  lay  out  less  eraltal  f-*I  pay  lesa  rent. 

That  wouhi  bo  yow  way  off  eoMtMng  that  yoa  laid 
ont  less  capital  ^^-Most  ass— sdly  t  many  partiMdo  kt 
farms  upon  impnving  laaaas  $  it  ia  aa  adrantagaous  to 
the  landlord  to  let  fiurms  for  higb  anltivation,  ai  it  is  to 
us,  bectiuse  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  as  the  advantage  to  society.  We 
aaoptoy  a  gfciter  qoanlity  of  labour,  and  pvoduao  a 
greater  quantity  of  food. 

In  your  judgment,  is  not  good  interest  of  money,  a 
sinking  fund  soffident  to  repay  the  capital,  and  a  joat 
trading  profit,  aaffident  induoemem  #»r  nan  to  lay  o«t 
capital  who  have  gottiuut,  without  anythbg  beyond  thst? 
•—Yes,  it  would  be  under  ordinary  linanBiaHiiMOS,  hot  it 
is  not  a  auifident  inducement  to  make  mo  iaaproro  an* 
otiwr  man's  property  without  some  reciprocal  advantage 
to  myself.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  place  you  in  a 
batter  position  without  receiving  some  of  the  advantages 
of  it.  Suppose  I  take  a  ftrm  for  twenty  years,  if  I  turn 
that  land  well  up  to  sixteen  years,  that  n  for  my  advan* 
tago.  A  loasa  ia  for  the  aaourity  of  tfaa  tenant,  and  it 
apiMars  tomo  that  tho  tsBant^ight  ia  for  tiio  solo  and 
entire  advaatago  of  the  landlord,  and  imt  the  tenant  It 
seems  a  paradox,  but  nevertheless  the  effect  wiU  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  landlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant, 
because  it  mil  cause  me  to  form  up  to  the  endof  my  term 
i9  anch  a  way  ao  to  seenio  Ibe  taadkNPd  a  gteotor  rant  at 
tbtMUlttiBv. 


Yon  are  giving  a  meaning  to  tenant-right  different  to 
what  any  oUar  j^raen  who  has  baeo  eaUiML  before  the 
Commitlaa  bos  gMren  to  it  i  whatdoyou  meaaby  tenout? 
right  ?-— Tho  teaoat^ right  ffppeaia  to  mo  to  beaiapay- 
mmt  of  moaoy  W  oyt  ia  woffThaaated  improvemonts, 
and  the  bill  thot  I  hM  ia  my  hood  as  for  pormooont 
oatloy  ia  biildingt  if  it  be  jadidoaa,  and  for  drainingi 
and  for  fonoing  tad  voad*makingi  and  oU  thoao  thiogg 
which  appear  to  me  to  bo  impvoramantai  and  il  there 
are  advantages  to  be  iMwuk  tbimafrom  by  the  landlord 
aftBr  I  havo  oeoaad  t»  hoU  my  fona»  I  daim  that  as 


Rvan  if  you  l»se  got  baok  the  aioooy  and  iatareat, 
and  the  profits  ?— That  doea  not  weigh  n|ion  the  qaoatioa* 
If  I  had  aeitliei  gpt  Moftt  nor  yetuva  in  any  way*  the 
landlord  atiU  domonoa  my  rant;  my  risk  ia aothiag  to 
him,  and  tharoforo  my  advaatago  ii  nothing  to  ham^ 
Placing  the  etm  o«  it  hu  beoa  pnt  just  now,  upon  aa 
estate  under  an  improving  rental,  it  is  a  vo|^  dijfeMiit 
thing  I  wa  partidpato  ia  Si»  adraatagee  aad  jrisk. 

Who  aa  to  jadffs  tweaty  yaam  bjusk  whether  it  ia  aa 
improving  laaae  or  imt?—llMt  ia  a  mattarto  bodadded ; 
yoa  may  put  it  )A  fo^  Uv»  that  I  let  this  estate  to  be 
ot  a  law  leatai,  baoouaa  it  ia  in  a  bad  elate. 

Then  k  tho  simpla  insevtioa  of  tho  words  in  those 
leases  to  dedde  whether  tho  tenant  ia  to  get  anythiiy:  at 
the  end  or  not  ^-^Yes,  tho  tenont  wonld  not  be  foolish 
onough  to  d0iit,  if  it  was  not  to  hove  that  affmt  i  I  am 
taking  an  9ttrm»»  oaaB»  and  pladog  it  by  the  side  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  SoTBOAOV.]  What  do  yoa  maaa  eiaotly  by  bar 
povaamata  i  a  queatioa  has  bean  put  to  yoa  from  which 
It  appears  that  the  hypothoais  is,  that  tho  land  ia  im» 
proved  to  the  amoaat  of  i^6,000 ;  that  ie  aa  eatrtme 
oase  ? — ^Yea,  of  coarse. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  you  nndorstaad  by  tho 
word  improvomeati  do  yoa  oonaklor  dndoiog  on  im- 
provement ?--e>Yea. 

Is  all  kind  of  building  by  tho  tenant  an  impiovoaaont? 
—Not  alL  I  soy  if  a  tanMit  doea  anything,  and  k  does 
not  tnni  oat  to  be  advantagaoaa  to  the  landlord,  although 
he  laya  out  nmnay,  I  would  have  yon  to  distinotly  under, 
stand  he  baa  no  daim  upon  the  landlord  other  than  for 
tho  advaatages  that  tho  laadkird  is  to  derive. 

Then  those  buildings  that  are  really  banefidal  to  the 
ooeupation  and  oaltivation  of  a  farm  yoa  conaider  to  be 
improvementa  ? — Yes,  of  ooane. 

You  fionaider  vianares  to  be  aa  uapxovement  .'-^To  a 
partaia  oxteat. 

MarUag  and  *^^ff^¥^"g  yoqi  alao  coaaidor  improve* 
monta?-*Yea,  aU  mineral  manurea;  for  longer  datea 
than  my  brother  formors  gaoarally  do>  I  coadder  them 
to  be  boncfififll  to  ?%!id- 

Now  yoahaao  atated  under  the  head  of  improvenaonta, 
draining,  heaefidal  baildtagai  maaiwea,  which  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  certain  proportioa,  acoordiag  to  the  occapa- 
tioB  aad  the  muabar  of  yeara  they  hm  bMB  applied, 
marling  and  ohalkiag  ^-^Yes,  Bsariing  and  chalking,  aad 
other  aimilar  thinga. 

Ia  there  anythinf  dee  yon  doea  under  the  hoad  of  fan-^ 
profomeata  beddea  tiMae?— Yea,  but  tboaa  are  tho 
hoade  $  if  I  fed  sheep  witb  eofn,  I  coaa&der  that  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  aetata,  but  that  would  oome  under  tho 
head  of  nmmiriag ;  I  know  of  no  other  hoada. 

Thea  aoecwdiag  to  yoar  understanding  of  improve- 
ments, is  it  posnble  that  an  incoming  tenant  should  ever 
have  a  claim  iqpon  a  farm  sadk  aa  baa  been  spoken  of,  to 
the  amount  of  j£6,000 ;  that  ia,  is  it  possible,  do  yoa 
oonedvo,  that  there  should  bo  any  aacn  improvenMnts 
upon  a  farm  of  sacb  an  extent  as  would  amount  to 
/6,000  ?-No,  I  do  not  tbmk  it  ia  likely. 

Then  in  what  manner  do  yoa  lay  thotbefofO  tho  Com- 
ndltoe;  your  opfadoa  io,  if  yoa  were  rightly  aadoratood, 
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that  yoar  mode  of  reckonini^  what  ought  to  be  paid 
under  the  head  of  tenant-right  ia  the  v^ue  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  tenant  at  the  time  he  quits  the  farm  ; 
is  that  80  or  not  ? — Not  what  has  been  done,  but  the 
result  of  what  has  been  done.  I  wish  the  Committee 
clearly  to  understand  the  distinction  :  if  I  have  not  made 
the  landowner's  property  more  yalnable,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  any  daim  upon  him ;  but  if  I  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  Us  property  with  my  own  capital,  and  my  own 
exertions,  I  claim  that  additional  Talue. 

Then  it  is  the  Talae  of  what  you  have  done  upon  the 
farm  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  farm,  which  is  to  be 
reckoned  for  the  incoming  tenant  ?— Yes,  Uiat  is  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable. 

What  is  to  be  reckoned,  therefore,  is  the  yalue  that 
has  been  given  by  the  application  of  the  outgoing  tenant's 
•apital  to  the  farm,  according  to  the  value  at  the  moment 
he  quits  it,  that  is  to  be  charged  the  incoming  tenant  ?~ 
Precisely  so. 

Then  you  are  not  to  be  understood  that  the  tenant  is 
to  receive  as  a  compensation  or  tenant-right  the  value  of 
all  that  he  has  laid  out  upon  the  farm  during  the  time  he 
has  occupied  it  ? — No,  that  is  what  I  particularly  wish 
to  distinguish ;  if  a  tenant  were  to  lay  out  iS^6,000,  and 
not  do  the  estate  any  good,  I  do  not  see  the  landlord  has 
a  right  to  pay  a  farthing  for  it. 

Mr.  Henlkt.]  Groing  back  to  the  question  of  the 
20s.  and  40s.,  suppose  a  farm  to  be  worth  20s.,  when 
you  enter,  and  by  the  outlay  of  your  capital  you  have 
made  it  worth  40s.,  when  you  go  away,  you  think  that 
upon  a  farm  of  the  given  size,  if  it  were  worth  £6,000 
when  you  went  in  it  would  be  worth  £12,000  when  you 
went  out  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

Then  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  in-coming  tenant 
should  pay  the  out-going  tenant  that  £6,000? — ^Yes, 
upon  those  premises  it  is. 

And  then  the  landlord  would  only  continue  to  receive 
his  20s.,  as  he  did  at  ^e  beginning  ? — ^Yes ;  he  has  done 
nothing  to  increase  his  demand. 

Then  the  in-coming  tenant,  according  to  your  judg- 
ment, is  to  pay  the  £6,000,  which  is  the  increased  value 
of  the  farm,  and  the  landlord  is  to  receive  his  20s.  rent 
as  he  did  when  you  began  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  I  am  placed  in  a  fear  position  by  answering  that 
question,  put  in  that  l^ay. 

Why  not? — I  want  to  give  the  reasons  for  answering 
the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Give  those  reasons  ?~My  reasons  are  that  the  hmd- 
lord  has  done  nothing  to  increase  the  value  of  that  estate ; 
that  it  is  through  the  employment  of  my  capital  at  my 
risk  entirely  it  has  been  done.  If  I  have  manured  the 
land  and  put  mineral  manures,  in  tiie  first  place  that 
makes  a  difference.  I  could  speak  as  to  the  case  of  a 
gentleman,  but  of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  names. 

Be  so  good  as  to  confine  yourself  to  the  reasons  ?— 
Then  I  say  Yes,  in  the  abstract. 

Now  will  you  give  your  reasons  ? — I  have  already 
stated  that  if  I  ky  out  my  capital  at  my  risk,  I  ought  to 
have  the  advantage  of  it  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  SoTBBAON.]  Supposing  a  farmer  to  occupy  a 
'&rm  for  20  years,  and  to  have  improved  it  from  £l  an 
acre  to  £2  an  acre  in  value,  and  tliat  he  has  laid  out  upon 
it  ai  tides  in  improvements  to  the  amount  of  £1,000, 
is  he  to  recdve  £1,000  or  £6,000  according  to  your 
theory  F-^He  should  be  paid  for  the  improved  value  of 
the  farm. 

To  which  of  those  prindples  do  you  adhere,  whether 
the  figures  be  right  or  wrong ;  that  is,  if  by  his  improve- 
ments he  has  raised  the  value  of  the  farm  to  £6,000,  is 
he  to  receive  the  £1,000  expended  in  the  improvements, 
or  the  £6,000  to  which  he  hss  increased  ^e  value  of  the 
estate  ?— The  increased  value. 

Putting  the  interest  on  one  side,  is  it  i\pon  the  £1,000 


or  the  £6,000  that  he  ii  to  reodve  ?— Upon  the  eventual 
value  of  the  outlay. 

Then  it  is  £1,000  vou  understand  be  is  to  receive  for 
tenant-right  — ^No  ;  I  understand  that  he  is  to  receive  as 
much  as  he  has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land. 

(To  be  continued,) 


MR.  HUXTABLE'S  BALANCE  SHEET. 

TO  THE  SDITOa  OT    TBI   MASK  I.ANB   EXPRESS. 

Sir,— -It  having  been  observed  to  me  that  Mr.  Iluz- 
table  had  shown  clearly  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hainworth 
that  his  balance-sheet  was  correct,  I  forward  yon  a  cor- 
rected review,  founded  on  his  still  mystified  expUuiiatio&. 

The  stock  sold  for  £117  15s.,  he  says,  were  a  part  of 
the  dairy  cows ;  and  the  two  heifers  which  were  sold  for 
£30  10s.  were  reared  by  himself,  and  not  purektutd 
for  grazing,  as  I  had  presumed,  and  thus  it  is  inferred 
that  the  sale  price  wot  all  profit !  The  dairy  produce 
of  the  cows  sold  was  the  only  profit  obtained  by  them ; 
and  a  trifling  loss,  Mr.  Hnztable  admits,  was  incurred 
by  sale,  llie  portion  sold  had  to  be  replaced  at  thai 
trifle  more  money,  or  the  urine  tank  would  have  failed, 
and  the  water  carts  not  supplied.  If  the  horses  had  been 
sold,  and  the  sale  price  placed  in  the  credit  account,  the 
error  would  have  been  detected. 

The  heifiBrB  which  sold  for  £30  10s.,  it  appears,  were 
20  months  old,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  worth 
half  that  amount  on  the  1st  September,  1847  ;  and  no 
credit  is  due  for  improved  value  during  the  year,  as  the 
sale  price  is  placed  in  credit  account  The  coat  of  re- 
placing the  cows  was  just  the  same  whedier  reared  or 
purchased. 

The  next  item  unexplained  b  £188  for  improved  value 
of  stock ;  from  Sept.,  1847,  to  Sept,  1848,  Mr.  Hux- 
table  states,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hainworth,  that  there  wera 
26  cows,  2  buUs,  6  heifers,  8  yearlings,  and  8  calves 
kept  during  the  year.  The  dairy  produce  of  the  cows 
is  placed  to  the  credit  account,  and  the  calves  weaned, 
of  course,  in  the  increased  value  of  stock  during  the 
year,  and  we  mof  euppoee  the  aeeomU  mojf  etamd  at 
follower 

Improved  value  of  stock  credited £188 

Improved  ditto  of  bolls £10 

Ditto  of  four  heifen,  two  being  sold  and  credited.    20 

Value  of  eight  yesiihigs   48 

Ditto  of  eight  ealves 82 

110 

£78 

lliis  balance  would  be  reduced  by  pasture  feed,  and  com 
shack  of  swine ;  but  £18  is  a  full  ^owaaoe  for  this  item, 
and  thus  it  appears  as  a  full  allowance  is  made  for  the 
improved  value  of  stock,  and  the  sheep  feed  being  valued 
separately,  that  £50  too  much  is  credited  for  improved 
value  of  stock. 

The  com  account  is  not  clear  ;  over  10  sacks  per  acre 
is  credite4  M  iQld  eX  2S^.  per  itck,  nouff  reserved  for 
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•eedy  and  no  drots  made,  which  commonly  thu  year 
amoonta  to  a  nek  in  a  aoore,  of  half  the  Tahie  of  market- 
able corn.  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  10  tacka  of  market- 
able wheat  and  one  of  droM  wai  grown  per  acre  ? 

To  simplify  the  account,  I  will  pat  it  in  a  different 
mode.  The  interest  charged  on  money  expended  on 
permanent  improTements  should  be  debited  aa  a  certain 
outgoing  to  be  invested  daring  15  yean  to  cancel  the 
debt ;  and  the  ;f  150  interest,  debited  to  pay  10  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  working  capital,  should  be  added  to  j^l38, 
surplua  bahnce :  total,  ;£^8. 

Balanee  aeeoidiiig  to  Mr.  HnxtaUe'i  aoeoont  on  work- 
ing equtal £2SS 

Trom  which  it  appears  should  be  deducted  7i 

per  cent,  on  £400,  Yshie  of  let  stock  . .    £80    0 

Sale  priee  of  oows  sold,  which  required  to  be 
replaced,  and  thus  ought  not  to  haYe 
been  endited 117  15 

Orerdiaife  for  improrement  of  stock,  the  ssle 
price  of  a  portion  being  plaoed  to  credit 
aeoonnt,  no  credit  for  keep  bemg  due  . .       50    0 

^.--      218 

Balance  as  interest  on  £1,500,  woridng  capiisl £75 

The  eiperunents  of  Measn.  Huxtable,  Mechi,  and 
others,  certainly  prove  that  our  produce  may  be  so  in- 
creased as  to  supply  the  demand ;  but  the  main  question 
is,  whether  the  increase  will  pay  the  extra  cosL  The 
manufacturers  have  obtained  a  free  trade  in  com  to  ena- 
ble them  to  undersell  the  foreign  manufacturers,  by  re- 
ducing the  operatiTes'  wages  (no  very  honestjact),  and 
disable  the  home  growers  from  supplying  the  demand, 
that  we  may  require  a  large  import  of  foreign  com  to 
induce  and  enable  the  fordgners  to  purchaae  our  manu- 
foctures* 

Such  inflated  accounta  of  produce  and  profits  as  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Huxtable  do  much  harm ;  they  cast 
a  slur  on  the  fivmers  in  general,  which  they  do  not  de- 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servsnt, 

Wiinetkam,  Sufolk.  Chas.  Poppt. 


EXFXNBBB. 

Rent,  at  208.  per  sen         ...  ...  ...  £100    0    0 

Tithes,  poor  rate,  Ghuich  and  higfaway  rates,  at  9t. 

Odpersoe      ...  ...  ...  ...      47  10    0 

Lsbonr  (a  low  estimate),  at  80b.  per  acre  ...    150    0    0 

Seeds  and  seed  com  (on  74  seres),  at  lOs.  per 

sere  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      37    0    0 

Trsdesmen'a  bills,  at  5b.  per  sera       ...  ...      25    0    0 

Mslt  and  hops,  at  2b.  per  sere  ...  ...      10    0    0 

Losses  on  live  stock,  at  Is.  per  acre    ...  ...        5    0    0 

Yeaily  decrease  in  Tslue  of  4  hones,  at  40s.  each       8    0    0 
Ditto  ditto        implements  ...        5    0    0 

Miserilaneous  incidental  expensee,  at  Is.  per  sore        5    0    0 
Thstdiing,  wesr  snd  tear  of  sscks,  hurdles,  &c,  at 

9d.  per  sere      ...  ...  ...  ...        3  15    0 

Fsrmei^B  profit  for  houBO-keeping,  consiBting  of 

interest  on  £800  cspitsl  and  remuneration  for 

peraonal  attention  (this  should  ncTer  be  less 

than  £1  per  acre)  ...  ...  ...    100    0    0 

No  charge  made  for  goano,  lime,  chslk,  or  other 

purehased  msnun  ...  ...  ...       0    0 


£496    5    0 


Acres.  Pboducb. 

9  occupied  by  buildings,  banks,  teces,  ditehes, 

trees,  roads,  and  waste...  ...  ...        0    0    0 

16  long  summer  fsllow— no  crop      ...  ...        0    0    0 

5  winter  tsree  or  wheat  stabUc^  oonsnined  by 
horses  and  stock        ...  ...  ...        0    0    0 

8  permsnent  psstore,  ditto  ...  ...        0    0    0 

10  red  dofer,  once  mown  for  hay,  then  fed,  sll 

oonsomed  by  horses  sndstod[    ...  ...        0    0    0 

10  white  dorer  or  trefoil,  fed  sU  sommer  by 

stock  ...  ••.  ...  ...        0    0    0 

Increased  vahie  of  life  stock  fed  on  the  do- 
▼en,  pasture^  hay  and  stnw,  indudiog 
pigs  snd  poultry,  cslYes  and  butter       ...    100    0    0 
24  wheat,  at  20  bush,  per  acre,  at  48s.  per  qr...    144    0    0 

10  beans,  at  82  bush,  per  sere,  at  28b.  per  qr...      56    0    0 
18  oats,  at  40  bush,  per  acre,  at  22s.  per  qr. 

(42  qrs.  eonsumed  by  horses,  my,  four  hones, 
at  2  bndi.  per  week  for  82  weeka^  and  1 
bush,  per  week  for  20  summer  weeks;  28  qn. 
sold,  St  22b.)...  ...  ...  ...      25    6    0 


FARMING  BALANCE-SHEET. 

Sin, — As  so  much  is  being  said  and  written  about 
Mr.  Huxtable'a  balance-sheet  and  my  own,  perhaps 
some  of  your  numerous  subscribers  who  ferm  100  acres 
of  poor  heavy  day  land,  fermed  in  the  a?erage  way  on 
the  four-oourse  shift,  will  elucidate  the  matter  by  pub- 
liahing  their  balance-aheets  for  the  present  ruinous  season 
of  small  crops  and  low  prices. 

Judging  from  the  farms  that  haTO  come  under  my 
obeervation,  the  account  will  stand  as  fbllows.  Of  course 
I  speak  of  heavy  clays,  which  appear  to  haye  suffered 
moet.  My  own  accounts  this  year  will  be  anything  but 
aatisfiBetory ;  my  wheat  crop  I  expect  will  hardly  realise 
.£600,  whilst  two  years  since  I  soM  it  for  ;^1,050 ;  but 
we  must  Vto  by  the  aTora^  of  yearS|  and  be  Qimtea^t. 


100  scree  gross  produce,  £8  5s.  per  sere  ...  £825    6    0 

Loss  to  bahmoe  expenses  on  the  other  side   ...    170  19    0 


£496    5    0 


I  appeal  to  all  practical  men  whether  I  haTC  not  drawn 
fkr  too  fkYOurable  a  sketch  of  the  produce  and  price. 
The  expenses  also  are  scarcely  charged  high  enough, 
particularly  for  labour,  and  no  allowanoe  is  made  for 
purchased  manures  or  oil  cake. 

Aa  to  yield  of  wheat,  I  know  of  many  good  heavy 
day  fermers  who  have  been  astounded  on  finding  they 
only  got  two,  three,  and  four  sacks  per  acre,  although  the 
appearance  of  the  growing  crop  promised  a  much  greater 
return.  I  consider,  therefore,  mudi  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Huxtable  tor  showing  sudi  good  results ;  but  when  we 
look  at  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
employed,  and  the  large  quantity  of  food  prodnood,  we 
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mast  all  agree  that  we  aift  Um  a  Tery  heavy  debt  of 
jpatito^e* 

The  employnoit  M  ao  nanj  labovren  m«at  cave  a 
larger  conaamption  of  manufaotiires  and  exelaeable  arti- 
cles, and  thus  raise  the  retenve,  benefit  trade,  mani^fac- 
tures,  and  commerce,  whlht  a  proportionate  diminution 
will  take  place  in  poor  rates,  demoralisation!  and  crim0. 
Let  us;  then,  for  the  general  good,  nnk  ^  mutPjr  gji^ 
petty  differendes.  Let  as  follow  I^r,  Hai:Ub}e'f  ^r 
ample,  and  unite,  so  far  as  our  ineans  will  p«rm)t»  (o  Vhr 
large  the  path  of  agrlpUlocit,  4nd  ilimiiiDate  it  vilji  the 
light  of  sdenoe. 

I  am,  sir,  yovr  very  obeAent  servant, 

J.  J.  Mp^i. 
THpiree  Htdl^  WH9€dom,  Bmem,  Mn,  22. 


n^Mi 


■^■^•Piiw^ip-* 


MR.  HUXTABLE'S  BALANCE  SHEET. 

TO   THS  BDITOB  OF  THB  WK8TBBN  TIMBS. 

Sib, — The  Western  Timet  newspaper  being  the  chai)pel 
through  which  Mr.ffuxtable*i  bxtbaobdinabt  state- 
ment on  farming  was  conveyed  throughout  the  wflst  of 
England,  through  the  sam^  mediam  I  asked  {three  wciiks 
since)  Mr.  H.  to  reply  to  the  few  questinpj  (hfia  put, 
which,  if  he  will  be  kind  enougli  t»  d«  in  JWW  ngxi 
week'i  paper,  witt  d^r  up  the  siyMavjr  tenJa  con- 
tained. Most  assuredly  Mr«  HuilaUa  oav  jte  ■#  (the 
farmers)  an  ttceomiU  9W  Au«  nm  iTBisfl  «id  ailMes  for 
which  he  has  paid  or  received  money  on  the  hrm,  during 
one  or  more  yaasB^^haB  lat  mmUt  /ttdjf*  0/  Ma  eyelem, 
whether  it  b»  rlgftt  or  wffOBgb  TIm  latt  balance  theei 
wu  sneli  as  no  man  of  average  understanding  could 
UNBBBSTAND,  and  ODC  that,  without  a  lucid  explanation 
of  all  the  matters  Hierein  contained,  will  have  the  K^jit 
contrary  effect  of  what  Mr.  Huzt^Ue  must  have  wished 
for.  Any  very  extraordinary  »tatem$nt  if  doubted, 
unless  it  be  well  explained ;  and  seeipg  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  by  withholding  such  explauatiflia  aa  I  have 
uked  for,  and  thb  bkvktit  that  will  accrue  from  giviny 
it,  I  hofNS  Mr.  HnxtiUB  viU  ghre  m  telu^eaariptlon 
of  the  whole  of  Ma  fawn,  thi  irifcsia  of  aaay pisg  it,  a 
full  description  of  the  entire  stock  that  has,  and  is 
BEING  KBFT  upon  it •  the  eoet  of  all ;  in  fact,  an  account 
of  every  item  that  haa  been  paid  or  received  for  during 
his  tern  of  ftrauig  Mm  laadi* 


Bmeter,  Feb,  7. 


One  who  Fabms. 


HETBOrOLTTAN  9SWi^AB  MANVU  60MfAKY. 
— Oa  TnasdayBdeputatkiu  Drost  the  Maliif  nlilaa  Coinmii 
lionen  of  Sewers,  eonostiog  of  ViapouBt  F*Ti"gtiiiL  H.P.« 
Hr.  Cotbbert  Johnion,  and  ICr.  Baifixd,  ioooiB{Bnied  by  (hor 
Biirreyor,  Mr.  Gotto,  inspected  the  works  of  this  cospuiy  si 
Stanfey-biidge,  Folham.     The  deputation  was  nceived  hy 


IIf.H.P.F«Uar,theduaiBSBof  4haeoiBpaBy,  Dr.Qoy.and 
GaIom^  WaiiaB.  and  ICassiB.  Ooi^  flayd,  Md  Kims,  dbselQB, 
ana  Mr.  Qiag,  the  ssesstiry.  0aiu«  vMod  the  vsak^  tiw 
▼ariooB  geottoen  piraceeded  0  afiaMihojl  a  witerefa  nils 
diitant,  to  whidi  pipes  froiu  the  company's  worlu  had  been 
laid,  te  witneu  the  mode  hi  whiehit  ii  proposed  to  irrigate  the 
maiket-gaiden  and  otherhmds  widi  sewage-water,  by  means  of 
hose  vilh  monMe  metal  ams  and  flm-Kke  distributort,  by 
wJBch  it  is  calertatsd  that  tw^snty  tons  of  water  can  be  showrred 

of  greund  hf  ens  asan  in  akont  m  hour.    The 

wvu  rnaaMhiPd  h%^y 
viewed  with  great  interest  by  a  Ifiga  naadhar  el 
gardeners  who  were  on  the  ground.  It  is  aatis&ctory  to  find 
that  the  difemMa  whioh  aft  mo  time  esi^sd  between  thb 
•oi^any  and  the  Commissinnfirs  ol  Sewets  havebasu  smieably 
settled,  and  that  they  new  act  te^sltevwilh  the  nimoel  eor- 
diality,  the  aonmisaiOMn  showii^  feiy  dJapealHen  to  asriat 
the  company  to  Ihe  uftsMsl  «f  their  power.  The  eonpeny 
have  already  laid  dawn  their  iffasatws  for  inigaitiBg  nearly 
1,000  seres  af  kni  and  a  memorial  was  bMy  pieaeuttd  to 
the  CommiuionsBB  of  fiewaia  m  their  9u9e»,  aigaad  by  the 
holders  of  nearly  fOyflOO  1 


i^RABLG  Oft  P4mUIUL^A  graa*  kwyor,  who 

lived  two  oenturiea  since.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  oomplained 
of  thodiaadvaniage  wkioh  waa  fek  in  hb  day  of  laying 
dflsni  aiabto  land  to  paature.  His  statement  is  in  ac- 
sHMi  tlM  Haws  M  (he  asoit  enlightened  sgri- 
af  tSkm  prasont  day.  In  hfs  weH-known  com- 
OB  Littftstou,  ho  says  :-^<  Agricutture  or  tillage  is 
t  aceouBt  In  law,  as  being  very  profitable  to  the 
aaaftnaoDwaiHii,  whBnfn  the  goodness  of  tho  habit  Is  best 
kaoem  hy  the  pHvultoa,  Air  by  layfaig  of  hnda  nsed  in 
tilth  IB  pastaPSt  six  nafaie  tneonveniences  do  daily  in- 
sMBBa^  Pisil,  tdlimBBBo,  wM^  is  Chogronnd  and  begin- 
ning  of  all  mischief;  2,  depopulation  and  decay  of 
tovuea ;  for  vh«if  ia  aoaaB  tomnm  dOO  paon 
oocnpiod,  andltfoibFthBirkvfalbbfBva,  ^ 
log  of  tilhigu  iBto  paatuiB  thare  haMo  heoB 
but  two  or  three  htaardauiBu;  and  vhtre  men  have 
accounted  sheepe  of  God's  pasture»  now  beccme  ahvpe 
men  of  these  pastures ;  3,  husbandry,  which  is  one  of 
the  greateat  commoditiea  of  the  realme,  is  decayed ;  4, 
churchea  are  destroyed  and  the  aervice  of  (jod  neglected 
by  diminution  of  church  livings  (as  by  decay  of  tithes, 
&c) ;  5,  9iBff  and  vruBg  i«  done  lopalffOM  and  God'a 
miniaters ;  and  6,  the  defence  of  the  land  against  for- 
aateB  aaamies  ia  anihebled  and  impaired,  the  bodlea  of 
hwahailmaB  behig  asore  tttong  and  able,  and  patient  of 
«oU«  hflat,  BBd  hunger,  Chaa  of  any  other.  The  two 
•omafUMta  that  follow  of  these  fawonvenienoea  aro:^ 
lot,  tba  diaplsaswe  of  Almighty  God ;  and  2dly,  the 
nBVSfWMs  Oi  Me  peHty  and  good  government  of  the 
realm ;  and  all  this  appeaieth  in  our  bookea.  And  the 
common  law  gireth  BiBbii  land  (whiah  aMenttf  boaOed 
hyde  and  gaiBa)  the  pf«.«aaJBeiieyaBd  paaoadianoy 
meadowa,  pastuna,  woods,  myseat  and  attelliar  _ 
whataoaster ;  aiidavfMaai*iw<i»  the  heaalB«f  fthepUagbt 
have  iABQiBe  eaaea  nuire  prifih^  thMi  other 
have." 


TMB  FARMBRV  If  AOAZIMI. 


THE    WAGES  AND    PAUPERISM  OF   THE   SEVBOTBENTH  CEOTUftY. 


Th«  gp»«t«pl«riQa  of  Ow  itote  of  the  Qpmmoa  peo|^  10  the 
anouatfltf  their  wi^e^,  «Ad  «■  lonr-fifthe  of  th^  coamoD 
people  vesB  in  the  17th  centiuj  employed  ja  agrifiultuje,  i(  i» 
iinportutt  tp  ueertnia  what  weie  then  the  wit;es  of 
mdomtij.  On  thie  wlbiect  we  have  the  rum^  <^ 
giriviog  «ft  f  flgnHmion  niiOfiie^tlj  e^ct  for  our  purpoie, 

Sif  Wd.  Pet^«  whoie  mene  as«ertioji  carnet  great  weight, 
iftfonna  at  Uu^  a  laboiwer  wat  by  nomefui^  in  the  hwtat  itat^ 
wbo  BBoeived  U*  ft  da/e  work  fonrpepce  with  food»  or  eight- 
pence  without  food.  Four  ahiUingi  a  week  ther^ie^  acoordinff 
to  Feity'a  c^kolition,  ivne  Air  ifricDltttral  wagi^  That  thU 
ealcitlatioa  wia  not  joemote  from  the  truth  we  bare  abuudant 
pcQof.  About  the  brgjnning  of  the  year  1685j  the  juatioea  of 
Warwi^MwRe,  in  tb»  eteroseof  a  power  entrvi^  to  them  by 
an  A«ft of  £liaibeth»  fixed- at  their  Qugurter  Sewiop^ » ic«le 
of  w^fea  ^r  tb(Bi#  opuntj^  UM^  noticed  that  every  employer 
that  gave  more  than  the  authorised  turn,  and  every  workiiig 
mv^nhoreomed^womp  wQ«ld  be  liable  to  punifhment  The 
wagea  of  a  fiommioA  agricnltonl  laboorer,  (wm  March  to  Sep- 
temb«v«  they  fiied  at  the  preguie  turn  mentioned  by  Petty— 
via.,  four  ebiUinge  ft  veek  without  foodf  From  Sciptemher  to 
Mareh,  the  vegef  were  to  b«  O0]y  three  thiJUogii  and  vipeaee 
perirftak. 

Bat  i»  thftt  Bgf;  aa  in  ours,  the  eiirninge  of  the  peaaant 
wecevoy  diflSeront  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wa0»a  of  Wiurwickshire  were  probably  about  the  ayervge,  and' 
ihose  near  the  Soottish  border  below  it;  but  there  wftie 
more  iftvovred  districts. 

In  the  same  year  (1685)  a  genUemao  of  Bevonshixt.  named 
Bieheid  Dwaingi  published  a  WDftll  tcMt*  i»  which  he  de- 
ecobttl  the  oandition  of  the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he 
undentooi  hie  sulyect  well  it  is  impoaeible  to  doubt,  for  a  iew 
motttha  later  hia  work  wai  zcfprinted*  tod  was  by  the  migia- 
tmtM  MMn*"W  in  Qrtftrter  Sessions  at  Exeter  strongly  re- 
eommeoded  to  all  parochial  officers.  According  to  him*  the 
wi^ea  of  the  OevonahiBB  peaunt  wcre^  without  foo4»ftbout  five 
iMWogs  ft  week. 

fttill  iMtUr  was  the  condition  of  the  bdiourer  in  the  neig^ 
bowimod  of  9ui7  St.  Bdmuad'a.  The  ma^trates  met  there 
in  the  Spang  of  1682  to  fix  the  sate  of  w««e9,  and  resolved, 
that  wbiaa  the  labourer  was  not  boarded  he  should  have  five 
■luUinga  a  wiik  in  Winter,  and  six  shillingp  in  Summer. 

In  1M1»  the  judges  of  Chelmsford  had  fi«ed  the  wagjei  of 
the  fiiwx  labowasr^  who  wfts  not  hoirded,at  aix  shillings  in 
WintMc  and  icvw  shillings  in  Bunmer.  Thia  aoems  to  be  the 
UgM^  lemnniwtirn  giveft  in  the  kingdom  for  agricultural  la- 
bour heiwnen  the  Bestontion  iod  the  ItevohitiQiv  audit  is  to  be 
ohacrved  that  in  the  pear  in  which  thia  order  waa  mftde  the 
MMesaaaeaofUfisweKimmodemtely  d«u^  Wheftt  was  thim 
at  70b.  tha  ffurter,  which  would  cvtn  now  be  ftlmoat 
considered  a  famine  price.  Now  another  thing,  these  facts  are 
in  perfect  accordance  with  another  fact  which  seems  to  deserve 
eouiteatBon.  Itiaendant,inn  eonBtqrvh««no«Mneanbe 
compelled  to  become  a  soldier,  the  ranks  of  an  army  eannot  be 
fiUfld  if  the  Qovemnent  offers  much  len  than  tlm  wiges  of 
common  rastie  laboor.  At  pNscnt,  the  pay  and  beer  meaey 
of  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  amount  to  leren  ahUttngs 
and  aevenpeoee  per  WMk.  Thm  stf^nd,  eenpM  with  the 
hope  of  a  pension,  does  not  attract  the  Bngliib  youth  in  miB- 


cicnt  oumbeiDt  and  it  is  (bund  nccenmry  to  vupply  the  (}efir 
ciency  by  enlvting  larg^  from  the  poorer  population  of 
Muniter  and  ConuAUght  The  pay  of  the  pvivftte  foot  soldier 
in  11585  was  only  Cpur  shiUinga  and  aightpenoa  a  week :  yet  it 
if  certain  thftt  the  Qovemment  found  no  diitolty  in  obtidning 
QMiny  thonaanda  of  Siifliah  raonita  at  wy  abort  notice.  The 
pay  of  the  common  foot  soldier  in  the  ftimy  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  been  sevan  abilUnia  a  weak :  that  ia  to  aay^aa 
opcK  aa  ft  corporal  Bpoeived  under  Charlea  the  Second;  and 
aeven  shiUinga  a  week  ha4  been  found  aniBcient  to  fill  the  ranks 
with  wen  decidedly  aqperior  to  the  gepecality  of  the  people. 
On  the  whote,  therefore^  it  aoema  rcaaonable  to  oondude  that 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seoand  the  ordinaiy  wagea  of  the 
peaaant  did  not  eMae4  four  ahilliaii  a  weaki  but  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  fivf  ahiUinga»  m  ahilijnga,  and  during 
the  Summer  montha  even  aeven  ahil^nga  wofi  paid.  At  pre^ 
sent,  ft  diatrict  where  a  labouring  man  eama  on(y  aeven  shillioga 
a  week  ia  thought  (0  be  in  •  atate  ahockiug  tn  humanity.  The 
average  ia  very  mneh  higher;  ftnd  in proaperoua  counties  tfao 
weekly  wages  of  husbandmen  amount  to  twij^e  ahillif^  four- 
teen shillings,  and  even  sixteen  shillings. 

Hie  remunentinn  of  .workmen  omploftd  in  manufactures  has 
always  been  higher  than  that  of  tly  tillen  of  the  aoil.  lu  the 
year  1680,  a  Member  of  the  Iloitae  of  Commons  remarked 
that  the  high  wages  paid  in  thi>  cpuntry  made  it  impoaaible 
for  our  textnrea  to  maintain  ft  competition  with  the  produce  of 
the  Indian  loom**  An  Bi^lifth  mechanic,  he  aaid,  inatead  of 
slaving  like  a  ufttive  of  Bei^  for  n  pieae  of  copper,  exacted 
one  shilling  a  day.  Other  evidence  ia  extant,  which  provca 
that  one  shilling  a  day  m§$  the  pay  to  which  the  English  maou- 
factuxer  then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  waa  often 
forced  to  work  for  leas.  The  common  people  of  that  age  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  public  discnaiion,  of  haranguingf 
or  of  pe^tioning  Parliament  No  newspaper  pleaded  their 
(suae.  It  waa  in  rude  rhyme  that  their  love  and  hatred,  their 
exultation  and  their  diatresa,  found  utteraaae*  A  greftt  part  of 
their  histoqr  ia  to  be  learned  ooly  from  th^  baUada,  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  populftr  laya  chanted  about  the 
streets  of  Norwich  and  Loeda  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second 
may  still  be  mad  iu  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehement 
and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital  It  deacribes  the  good 
old  times,  when  aveirjr  artisan  emplo/ed  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture liredaa  weUaa  aCaaner.  But  thoee  times  were  paat. 
Sixpence  a  day  waa  now  all  tha(  oonld  on  earned  by  hand 
labour  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that  they  oould 
not  live  on  auch  a  pittano^  they  were  told  they  were  free  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.  Fox  ao  nuaenable  ft  recompeoce  were  the 
producera  of  wealth  oompelled  to  toil,  ciaing  early  and  lying 
down  lata^  while  the  maater  clothier,  eating,  aleeping,  and 
idling,  becante  rich  by  their  exertiona.  Aahillingaday,thepoet 
decUurea  (from  a  baUM  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum),  ia  what  the 
weaver  would  have  if  juatjoe  wane  done.  We  may  thesefbre 
conclude^  that,  in  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Bevolu- 
tioq,  a  workman  employed  in  the  great  ataple  maouCM:ture  of 
England  thought  himaelf  fairly  paid  if  he  gained  aix  shiDiogs  a 
week. 

it  may  hen  be  noticed^  tliat  the  practice  of  aetting  children 
pamalHily  to  wcak-^  peaetice  which  the  State,  the  legiti^ 
mate  peoteetoF  of  fhoae  who  cpmnoC  protect  tacmacxvea,  ba^ 
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our  time  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted— prevailed  in  the 
17th  century  to  an  extent  which,  when  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  mannfacturing  ayitem,  leema  almost  incredible. 
At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade,  a  little  crea- 
ture of  six  yean  old  wai  thought  flt  for  labour.  Several 
writera  of  that  tini^  and  among  them  some  who  were  consi- 
dered as  eminently  benevolent,  mention  with  exultation  the 
Ikct  that,  in  that  single  city,  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  cre- 
ated wealth,  exceeding  what  waa  necessary  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence by  £12,000  a  year.  Hie  more  cazeftilly  we  examine 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent 
from  those  who  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitftil  of  new 
social  evils.  Hie  truth  is,  that  the  evils  ax^  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  old.  That  which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which 
disooms  and  the  intelligenoe  which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  firom  the  weavers  of  doth  to  a  different  dass 
of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will  stiU  lead  us  to  nearly  the  same 
condusions.  During  several  generations  the  Commissioners 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  left  a  register  of  the  wages  paid  to 
diiferent  classes  ol  workmen  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  the  building.  From  this  valuable  record  it  appears 
that  in  the  course  of  120  years  the  daily  earnings  of  the  bridL- 
layer  have  xiaenfrom  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings 
and  tenpenee ;  those  of  the  mason,  from  two  diiUings  and  six- 
pence to  five  shillings  and  threepence;  thoae  of  the  carpenter, 
firom  two  ahiUings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillingB  and  fivepence; 
and  thoee  of  the  plumber,  firom  three  shilluigs  to  five  shillingB 
and  sixpence. 

It  seems  dear,  thsnfore,  that  the  wages  of  labour,  estimated 
in  money,  were,in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of  what  they  are 
now;  and  there  were  tew  articles,  important  to  the 
working  man,  of  wludi  the  price  was  nol^  in 
1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  is  now.  Beer  wu 
undoubtedly  moch  dieqMr  in  that  age  than  it  is  at 
present.  Meat  was  also  dieaper,  but  waa  atill  so  dear  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  frmilieB  who  scarody 
knew  the  taste  of  it.*  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  haa  been 
very  little  change.  Hie  average  price  of  the  quarter  during 
the  last  twdvemonths  of  Charles  the  Second  wu  fifty  diillings. 
Bread,  therefore^  lucfa  as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a 
workhouse,  waa  then  sddom  seen  even  on  the  trencher  of  a 
yeoman  or  of  a  ahopkeeper.  The  great  mijoiity  of  the  nation 
lived  ahnost  entirely  on  rye^  barley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
the  produce  of  machinery  was  positivdy  dearer  than  at  present 
Among  the  eommoditiea  for  whidi  the  labourer  would  have  to 
pay  higher  in  1685  than  his  poateritypay  in  1848  were,  sugar, 
salt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  ahoea,  stoddngs,  and  generally  all 
artidea  of  dothing  and  all  artidea  of  bedding.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  have  been,  not 
only  more  costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the  common 
ftibrics. 

It  must  berememboed,  that  those  labourers  who  maintained 
themsdTes  by  means  of  wages  were  not  the  moat  necessitous 
members  of  the  community.  Beneath  them  lay  a  large  dass, 
which  could  not  subsist  without  some  aid  firom  the  parish. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  mora  important  test  of  the  condition  of 
the  common  people  than  the  ratio  which  this  dass  bears  to  the 
whole  society.  At  piesent,  the  men,  women,  and  diUdren  who 
recdve  relief  are,  m  bad  years,  oue-tenth  of  the  uihabitanta  of 
England*  and  in  good  years  one-thirteenth;    Grogory  King 


•  King,  In  his  <*  Natural  and  PoUtleal  Oonduikna,*'  imigfaly 
Mtimated  Um  eommon  people  of  England  at  880,000  famlUei. 
Of  them  AunlUas,  440,000,  aocordinf  to  hfan,  ate  anhnal  food 
twice  a  w«ek.  Ae  remaining  440,010  ate  it  not  at  all,  or  at 
most  not  oflensr  than  oi^ce  a  week* 


estimated  them  in  his  time  at  more  than  one-fifth,  and  this 
estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his  authority  will  scarody 
prevent  us  firom  cslling  extravagant,  was  pronounoed  bj 
Davenant  eminently  judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of  forming  an  estiniate 
foroursdves.  The  poor-rate  waa  undoubtedly  the  heavieat 
tax  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those  days.  It  waa  computed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  at  near  £700,000  a-year, 
much  more  than  the  produce  ether  of  the  Excise  or  of  the 
Customs,  and  little  less  than  half  the  entire  Revenue  of  the 
Crown.  The  poor-rate  went  on  increasing  rapidly,  and  appears 
tohava  risen  in  a  short  time  to  between  £800,000  and 
£900,000  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  to  one-sixth  of  what  it  now 
is.  The  minimum  of  wages,  estimated  in  money,  waa  half  of 
what  it  is;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly  suppose  that  tiie 
average  allowanee  made  to  a  pauper  can  have  been  more  than 
half  of  what  it  now  is.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  proportion 
of  the  En^ish  peopLe,  which  reodved  parochial  rdief  then, 
must  have  been  larger  than  the  proportion  whidi  recdvea 
relief  now.  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  difll- 
denoe,butit  haa  certainly  never  yet  been  proved  that  pan- 
perism  was  a  less  heavy  burden,  or  a  less  serious  social  evil 
during  the  laat  quarter  of  the  17th  ooitury  than  it  haa  been  in 
our  time.* 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress  of 
dvilisation  haa  diminished  the  physical  eomforta  of  a  portion 
of  the  poorest  dass.  It  haa  akeady  been  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  Bowcn- 
dooedaud  cultivated,  were  marsh,  forest;,  and  heath.  Of  thia 
wild  land,  mudi  wa^,  by  law,  eommon ;  and  mudi  of  what  waa 
not  common  by  law  was  worth  so  little  that  the  propiietora 
sufiFered  it  to  be  common  in  foot.  In  such  a  tract,  aqnattera 
and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  unknown. 
The  peasant  who  dwdt  there  eould,  at  little  or  no  diarge^  pro- 
cure occasionally  some  palatable  addition  to  his  hard  finc^  and 
provide  himsdf  with  ftid  for  the  Winter.  Hekeptafiodic  of 
geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with  apple  Mossomi, 
He  snared  wildfowl  on  the  fen,  which  haa  long  ainoe  been 
drained,  and  divided  into  com  fidds  and  turnip  fidda.  He  cnt 
tnrf  among  the  fhne  bushes  on  the  moor,  whidi  is  now  a 
dow  bright  with  dover  and  renowned  for  butter  and 
Hie  progiew  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  popnlation 
necessarily  deprived  him  of  these  privilsges.  But  against  thia 
disadvantage^  a  long  list  of  advantages  is  to  be  set  oA  Of  the 
blessings  whidi  dvilisation  and  philosophy  bring  with  them,  a 
large  proportion  ia  common  to  dl  ranks,  and  would,  if  with- 
drawn, bemiMed  as  painfially  by  the  labourer  as  by  the  Peer. 
The  maiket-place  which  tiie  rustic  can  now  reach  with  hia  cart 
in  an  hour  was  160  years  ago  a  day's  journey  firom  him.  Hie 
street  whidi  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during  the  whole  night, 
a  aecore,  a  convenient,  and  a  brilliantly  lighted  walk,  was  160 
years  ago  so  dtA  after  sunset  that  he  would  not  have  been 
aUe  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill-paved  that  he  would  have  run  ccd- 
stant  riak  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill-watdied  that  he 
would  have  been  in  immiuent  danger  of  being  knocked  down 
and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every  brii^layer  who 
fiJIs  firom  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  tnm  a  ooasing  who  ia  imi 


*  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Oommlssionen,  Appendix 
B.,  No.  S,  Appendix  C^  No.  1, 1848.  Of  the  two  estimates  of  the 
poor-rate  mentloiMd  in  the  tux t,  one  was  formed  by  Arlhar 
Moore ;  the  other,  soma  yean  later,  by  Richard  Dmrnlng.  If  oora^ 
estimate  will  be  found  in  Datenanl's  Bstay  on  Ways  and  Meaai  t 
Duoning*!  in  Sir  F.  Eden'i  Tduable  work  on  the  Poor.  Kteg 
and  Davenant  estimate  the  paupen  and  beggars  in  1806  at  the 
Incredible  number  of  lj880.000  out  of  a  population  of  0»fiOO,QOO; 
In  1846  the  number  of  persons  who  reedved  relief  wu  only 
liSSlyOlO^  out  of  a  population  of  about  17,000^«00. 
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Of er  by  1  carriage,  miy  have  fail  limbi  set  and  hia  wounda 
dreiaed  with  a  akill  auch  aa  160  yean  ago  all  the  wealth  of  a 
gieat  Lordlike  Onnoiide,or  agreat  merchant-prince  like  Clayton, 
could  not  hare  poichaaed.  Some  frightftil  diieaiea  have  been 
extirpated  by  aeienoe,  and  aome  have  been  baniihed  by  police. 
Hie  term  of  human  life  haa  been  lengthened  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  especially  in  the  towna.    Hie  year  1685  waa  not  ac- 


counted aicUy,  yet  in  1685  moK  thai  one  in  twenty-three  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  capital  died.  At  pieaentonly  one  in- 
habitant of  the  capital  in  fiorty  diea  annually.  Hie  difference 
in  lalubrity  between  the  London  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
London  of  the  17th  century  ia  very  far  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence between  liondon  in  an  oidinaiy  aeaaon  and  London  in  the 
cholenu^Macaulay'a  Hiatony  of  England. 


THE    LAW    OF    THE    NUTRITION    OF    ANIMALS. 


An  interesting  article  on  **  The  Law  of  the  Nu- 
trition of  Animals/'  pointed  out  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Thompson,  illustrated  by  F.  Knapp,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Technology  and  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen,  has  appeared  in  "  The  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine," 
The  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the 
quality,  as  well  as  quantity  of  milk  given  by  cows 
is  there  shown  by  several  experiments.  The  same 
principle,  it  would  seem,  applies  to  the  human 
frame,  in  respect  to  the  character  and  effect  of  the 
particular  food  upon  which  man  subsists.  The  writer 
of  this  article  says : — '*  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  must  first  be  ascertained  in  what  relation 
the  blood-forming  or  nutritive  constituents  stand 
to  the  calorifiant.  The  kind  of  food  must  also 
vary  with  age,  kind  of  employment,  way  of  Uving, 
climate,  &c.  With  the  highest  probabiUty  we  may 
predicate,  that  a  man  in  an  employment  demanding 
great  mental  activity  will  require,  in  addition  to  a 
greater  proportional  amount  of  bodily  rest,  that  the 
calorifiant  and  blood-forming  constituents  should 
be  in  a  different  proportion  in  the  food  to  that  of 
the  man  whose  employment  requires  great  bodily 
activity."  Our  daily  experience  proves  what  little 
attention  is  given  to  these  important  conside- 
rations in  the  adaptation  of  the  character  of  the 
food  persons  take  to  the  nature  of  the  employment 
or  occupation  in  which  they  may  be  engaged. 
It  is  further  observed  in  the  article  in  question  that 
— "  Those  barbarous  nations  which  live  entirely  on 
flesh  receive  a  large  excess  of  blood-forming  mat- 
ter, which  may  be  counterbalanced  dther  by  the 
addition  of  calorifiant  matter,  or  by  increased  bo- 
dily exercise.  On  the  contrary,  the  poorer  classes 
amongst  us  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  cheapest  food 
they  can  obtun,  such  as  potatoes,  and  which  are 
one-half  poorer  in  blood-forming  or  nutritive  mat- 
ter than  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  In  the  first 
case,  nature  has  only  to  get  rid  of  an  excess ;  but 
in  the  latter  she  has  to  supply  a  deficiency,  which 
must  be  done  by  bread,  milk,  8cc"  **  The  previ- 
ous views,"  says  Dr.  Thompson  on  Food,  "  suffi- 
cientiy  explain  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  cows,  in  which  the  result  was  unfa- 


vourable when  they  were  fed  on  potatoes  and  beet- 
root in  considerable  quantities,  as  both  of  these 
substances  contain  an  excess  of  cabrifiant  matter. 
It  is  well  known  to  feeders  of  cattie  that  an  animal 
fed  on  large  quantities  of  potatoes  is  liable  to  such 
complaints  as  affection  of  the  skin,  and  also  to  loss  of 
weight.  These,  consequentiy,  it  may  readily  be  in- 
ferred, arise  from  the  want  of  the  proper  balance 
between  the  elements  of  food."  Continuing  his 
remarks  on  the  effect  of  living  on  the  cheapest  food, 
aa  potatoes,  &c.,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — "  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  this  way  of 
living  is  unnatural  in  the  extreme.  A  person  living 
entirely  on  potatoes'may  be  said  to  be  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  without  a  single  inch  of  ground 
before  him,  when  the  only  safety  lies  in  retreat. 
The  disadvantages  may  be  shown  in  three  different 
ways:  1st,  It  leads  to  imperfect  bodily  strength 
and  unsoundness  of  health;  2nd,  To  increased 
mortality  and  shortness  of  life;  3rd,  To  loss  of 
energy,  and  to  a  kind  of  stupidity,  and  want  of  in- 
terest in  everything  but  what  concerns  the  merest 
animal  interests.  A  country  in  thititate  i$  always 
r^e  for  rebellion,  and  ready  to  join  in  every  insur* 
rection"  The  inference  thus  deduced,  and  which 
we  have  marked  in  italics,  is  most  remarkable,  and 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  statesmen. 
If  this  deduction  be  sound,  the  exdting  cause  to 
turbulence,  insurrection,  and  rebellion  in  Ireland 
is  assignable  not  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
people,  but  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  to  the 
"  calorifiant  matter"  contained  in  the  potato.  The 
subject  is  curious,  and  well  deserving  of  investiga- 
tion. Will  a  change  of  food  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect?  or  wHH  it  require  a  generation  or  two  to 
reduce  the  effect  which  an  *'  excess  of  calorifiant 
matter"  has  produced  upon  the  constitutional  tem- 
perament of  the  people }  Another  curious  subject 
of  speculation  would  be  whether  the  steady  plod- 
ding habits  of  our  brethren  north  of  the  Tweed  be 
the  result  of  the  very  general  use  of  oatmeal,  as 
food.  Tlie  following  observations  upon  the  use  of  the 
potato  are  deserving  of  notice :  ''From  the  above  re- 
mark, it  would  appear  that  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
from  potatoes  is  a  separation  of  the  excess  of  calo- 
rifiant matter,  whilst  theresiduecontainsall  theblood- 
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forming  eotifttitaMits :  it  is  fluxed  with  the  ghiteii  of 
tbe  malt,  and  thus  forAd  a  half<^60tuble  food.  Iix 
order,  however,  (hat  It  may  stdt  the  nature  of  ru- 
minating animals,  straw  or  some  such  food  should 
be  added  to  it,  A«  potatoes  contain  about  one^part 


of  albumen  for  ten  of  starch,  the  half  of  Che  starch 

may  be  converted  into  sprit,  while  the  residue 
will  consist  of  a  mixture  having  the  nutritive  and 
calorifiant  constituents  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
grain,"    (1-5.) 
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A  MoMTNbY  CouKCiii  WM  hsU  at  tiis  SdoMy't 
Home  in  Haiover  utgutK%f  en  Taeidtjr,  the  6tk  of 
Febnury.  Pfesent :  The  Earl  of  CbichMter,  prasidAt, 
in  the  chair;  Duke  of  Rickmood,  Earl  of  Dade, 
Colonel  Austen ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bamett ; 
Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  BladBhard;  Mr.  Burke ;  Colonel 
Chatloner ;  Mr.  ChUderi,  t/l.V. ;  Mr.  S.  Dmce ;  Mr. 
Gicrfett,  Mt.  Gfantham;  Mr.  fiamond;  Mr.  Ftsher 
Hobbs;  Mr*  Hudfton  (Casfteacre) ;  Mr.  Jottas;  Mr. 
Klndef,  Mf.  MUes,  M.f.;  Mr.  Mihrard;  Mt. 
PendarteSk-  M.Pc }  Mr«  Skinf  $  Mr.  9ks#j  Jumi  $  Mr* 
Shelley  t  Mr.  R.  SaH* ;  Mn  SMtafiM,  M^P.  9  Mf* 
Thonas  Tm^^t  1  Proftstor  Way ;  and  Mr*  Jonas  Wi4bb. 

I'liMnieef I'^'OftloiNl  GhaUongsr,  QadnMoi  of  the  Vi* 
Mmoe  OoiBButlee,  prWsated  the  leport  of  that  oomniMee 
to  the  end  of  the  pfeviens  month  $  from  wUek  it  ap« 
peared,  that  on  the  31st  of  January  last  tbe  current  cnb- 
balanoe  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  ;£l848.  The 
chairman  explained,  that  this  btdonee  included  the  snm 
of  jf  1000  l^oeiTed  throu^  the  aathoritiee  of  f^orwich, 
as  a  subscription  towards  tlie  expenses  of  the  ensuing 
country  meeting  to  be  held(  in  that  city  in  July  next,  as 

well  as  £ZU  r«%ited  on  aeeottnt  of  arrears  of  stibicfip. 
tion  paid  up,  nAd  £^Z^  m  that  of  eomporittoitt  for  ttte 
reeetved  sijMtt  tfee  iDeeeBilier  meeting.  Itie  efa^noMa 
kiso  reported  fM  jflOlO  tfloek  iM  keen  §M  o«(t  of  fUe 
bitesied  M|>ilal  «f  On  toelecy  iw  Uie  purpose  ef  eeW' 
^Mnf  tfMMMrefimdto  f^Mf  to  tlM  kwAneAi  Of  M 
Boelrty  tin  k>sK  ewl»a&ted  wMi  tan  In  Aagnil 
tot.  The  ehainaan  fcrtar  prei^ted  to  ta  CMnefl 
the  following  r^pnrt  of  Aspeoiat  meetii^  Of  the  Ptoiwe 
Connaittee  held  on  the  5tk  instant-<-nam«ly :  *'  It 
appearing  that  the  Journal  is  a  prinoipal  indueement  to 
the  agricultural  publie  to  join  the  Sode^,  and  to  keep 
the  subscnpttons  paid  up,  the  Finance  Committee  are 
of  opinion  thiA  it  would  prove  adyantageoos  if  tbe 
Council  would  iffereise  the  price  of  all  fature  Journals 
to  lOs.  eadh  fttft  tot  dl  mm.metnbfM  dt  the  dfodety.^' 
^fliese  reperfa  aitd  flie  sp^cin  feobniiiitftidatxon  or  fne 

CvTBUxmcc  wciv  aimimviBty  vavpiov  wre  oominimi  vy 

the  C«faii«li» 

LM  fif  Kiuaef$.^='^  tte  motiAi  (ri  Mr.  tisb«r 
Hobbs,  ieMnided  vf  the  thnte  of  RlcfattMttd,  the 
Joiifnai  voitiiiiittee  ifefe  re^iKsfwi  to  fm^iMtre  ftff  |ifiiDH< 

canon,  n  cbv  uuit  tumbv  wi  me  vwrmif  v  tmt  01  ve 
Oe^eHMito  ilid  MittbeM  M  Uie  Itoem  of  taSMUqfai 
Ike  dace  of  paMieattoii* 

CbUAfi  fY&th.^fia  Ocraselt  ordered  a  fttf^ef  iv- 

pmc,  vO  me  anovn*  of  i,wVv  vupiea,  01  xik  uutieiy  w 


Cottage  Tract  on  Gerdeniag,  for  distribntion,  at  prime 
oest,  by  Members  of  the  Societr • 

N9rwich  MeeiU^.^^tke  Conneil  deelded  that  the 
Norwich  Meeting  should  be  held  ia  the  week  commenc- 
ing Moadayithe  IGthof  July  next;  and  ordered  the 
Norwich  Prise  Sheets  for  final  publieation* 

The  Dtike  of  Richmond  presented,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hiompson,  V.S.,  a  silver  and  dastic  gum  tube,  in- 
tended  to  be  naed  In  assisting  the  ffow  of  milk  from 
eattte  sntfering  firottr  dtseased  teati ;  Mr.  Sb^fHey  a  eopy 
of  his  work  entitled  '*  A  Plea  for  Truth ;"  and  Mr. 
Jonas  a  eopy  of  Mr.  lime's  #Ofk  on  the  Oiant  Samt- 
Wm,  NnmeMMto  papeie  wefto  reteil^ed  for  usevsaMMi  af 
ta  etoentaig  Weekly  Meeth%,  to  be  Md  e«  Tuesday, 
the  I3lh  Pabnuvy. 

A  Weetly  OmmII  wae  Mi  at  the  Soi^'e  Hoioe, 
In  Umtmet-Mfmtet  on  Taeedaiy,  tbe  IM  Vebmary. 
F^eaent-^Mr.  RaynMod  Barkeir,  in  the  Cbdr;  Mr* 
H.  R.  R^mond  Barker;  Dr^  Oaltert;  Mr.  F*  C. 
Cherry  9  Mr*  Dyer  s  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.  i  Mr.  FilUer« 
M.P.;  Mr.  T.  C.  Hinoks}  Mr.  C  W*  Hoskyns;  Mr. 
M^endk ;  Mr.  W.  MUes,  M.F.  >  Mr.  Parkins ;  Mr. 
R.  Robson ;  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.  1  Dr.  Spurgin ;  Mr.  T. 
Turner,  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed. 

FropnoMtUs  t^  Wwthtrj^Mu  Charles  Falbrook,ef 
Dallington,  near  Hurst^green,  Sussex,  having  favomed 
the  Society  with  a  s^es  of  weekly  communications  cm 
the  probable  state  of  the  weatber  during  the  previous 
five  weeks,  these  communications  Were  laid  before  the 
CouActi.  Mr.  Pnlbrook  sfated  that  his  weekly  predic- 
tiofli  of  weather  were  fotmded  on  the  aterage  result  of 
tteteoft>iogiffal  dbsertationa  nikde  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard 
bi  tke  ftcigkbonrhood  of  Le^tdon,  a»  wd!  as  by  himself 
atifogNMdieiBMeelronfttke  aaetfOpoMsr  nMMttkey 
had  raHfrcaee  only  t»  a  jfuegfapMual  wgtofceDSfcpilied  ky 
tksft  peftiea  of  tke  sonth-easfesm  taMel  ef  Bnftori^of 
whisk  Lewlon  voi^t  be  eonsidertfl  ai  the  eaamr^^nA 
Seontary  having  reported  that  Mr.  FoUwoek's  ^ndie- 
tions  kad  been  remarkably  fulfilled,  the  Council  diracted 
their  thanks  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  i^ulbrook  for  the 
iavonr  of  his  oommunicatiotts,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  continue  them,  and  when  be  was  sufldentiy  pre- 
pared with  just  data  connected  with  the  principlea  on 
#hieh  hitf  law  of  probabilitiei  wal  fotHided,  that  he  would 
hate  die  goodness  t6  report  the  same  to  tbe<n  for  con- 
sf deration  a*  to  the  dttirabfeness  of  i  ftfortuoe  belA^ 
Bade  of  Meh  fepotl  M  fM  JouAud  Com  BMt6te-^*»iif f , 

lata  HeiUfcfd  pKkcMiea  i»tte  Seeiey  ta  l^swtb  and 
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pknina  of  tM  laiptrtMit  and  iateraUiig  Mritt  of  ilkUH* 
tnABfDBoidbmngtiaiwmAet  «§  littmm  to  the  eye  by 
propwtlonul  diagmni  eshibitiagtbe  romlts  of  hit  hmg^ 
oonlinafld  nd  waUdmowB  itaerfaMou  of  tho  weaMiei'/ 
oipodoUf  iii  nferoBoe  to  the  ottonto  of  LowAotL  Tko 
CoiiiMil  oittond  Acir  biit  ttMBka  tor  tlio  favvttr  <»f  toto 


tfnttin^'OUt  and  P^iuff-ln  Drakt.^tlir.  Gfeofgtf 
BlAlteway,  of  Arley  Green,  neaf  Bewdly,  iiifbi^ified  the 
Conndl  of  the  snoceto  irith  which  he  had  employed  a 
madihie  of  Mb  own  invehtion  for  the  pturpoae  Of  cutting 
oat  drains  in  the  Itiffbflt  day,  and  at  the  same  time  Of 
layhig  down  iilt>es  and  tiles  with  the  gteateat  facl^ty,  and 
as  exactly  as  by  manual  adjostment.  He  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hardwick,  and  to  that  of  Mr. 
WHght,  of  Fark  Attwood,  teaC  Kidderminster,  on  whose 
lands  many  thousand  draining  pipes  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  aid  of  the  machine  in  question,  and  with  perfect 
success.  The  depth  of  the  drdns  Was  ZO  inches,  but  by 
first  ploughing  a  fturow,  the  depth  might  be  increased 
aooordhlgly.  Re  conceired  that  by  this  machine,  the 
present  expense  of  drahiing  might  be  reduted  one-half. 
He  had  also  succeeded  in  contrfting  a  plan  for  a  stoye  to 
bum  small  pipe-tiles.— Mf.  Slaney,M.F., remarked  that 
the  Conneil  had  done  him  the  fkvour,  at  the  Northamp- 
ton meeting,  of  proposing  a  pnie,  at  his  suggestion,  fof 
the  best  drain-plough  to  cut  out  at  one,  two,  or  three 
cuts,  to  the  greatest  depth,  with  not  morethanfonr  horses, 
so  as  to  prepare  a  drain  so  far  for  deepet  cutting,  to 
which  prise  he  had  the  leAye  o{  the  Council  tO  offer  an 
additional  sum  on  his  own  p&rt  for  the  encotiragement 
of  competition  for  an  implement  In  which'  he  ftlt  so 
sanguine  an  expectation  of  a  successful  isstie.  He  had 
also  leave  to  offer,  on  Ids  oWtt  part,  a  fUfthef  premitim, 
independently  of  the  former,  fot  (he  best  plough  to 
fin  in  the  soil  cast  out  of  draSfis,  with  not  more 
than  four  horses  (twO  aftd  tWO  abfeait),  tfid  not  to 
exceed  £^  in  cost,  tlie  pilxes  Ibr  thtato  implements 
haying  been  withheld.  On  acconnt  of  the  tinsaGsfactory 
state  of  ihe  ground  at  the  season  of  the  meeting  for  the 
trial  of  such  implements  (''Journal,^*  yol.  yiii.  p.  345), 
Mr.  Slaney  was  perfecQy  willing  (notwithstanding  the 
opinion  giyen  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Parkes,  in  reference 
to  the  inutility  of  such  implements)  again  to  offer  pre- 
miums for  these  ploughs,  to  Which  he  hoped  other 
members  of  the  Society  woidd  make  additions.  In  order 
that  the  competition  for  their  construction  and  use 
might  be  reyiyed,  and  the  trial  conducted  (as  suggested 
by  Mr.  MQes}  at  a  more  suitable  season,  namely,  in  the 
months  of  Koyember  and  l^ecember,  when  the  land  had 
ibsorbed  a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  imple- 
nkents  would,  In  consequence,  work  to  the  greatest 
adyantage :  for,  howeter  difficult  it  might  Ife  to  attain 
perfection  in  these  implements,  or  to  construct  them 
for  attaildng  all  tin  objects  required,  Mr.  Skney  felt 
quite  conyinced  that  ft  great  saying  of  labour  might  be 
etfected  by  only  the  partial  cutting  out  and  filling  in  of 
drains  by  implements  Of  the  kind  proposed.  If  only  a 
plough  of  a  simple  character  were  employed,  drawn  by 
luxrses  separated  from  each  other,  and  remoying  by  two 


otlCifile«onway  ttf  the  depti  «f  2  MM^  ftiid«notoer 
Adopted  to^  tte  purpose  of  fimi^  in,  a  greater  eeonMoy, 
btfCh  Of  tino  Mid  tooney,  wdvM,  in  hli  opttflon,  be  die 
nstlt,  ttoA  in  Che  case  <^  ^  work  exttMinA  by  hand 
labOM.  He  oonchided  by  «rpf essbg  hli  hope  diat  €Ms 
iiAjwt  WiMdd  toeeive  the  retention  ot  tlM  Oottncil* 

tokt  fbr  Ammto^.-^pf.  Spikrghl,  of  GuSdfbrd- 
street,  Rossefi-square,  i^orted  to  tho  Coitndl  the 
eoonomy  And  socoess  widh  which  he  iutd  applied  the 
eommon  coke,  obtafaied  ttom  cOal  by  stiiM  oombustlon, 
to  the  purposes  of  nnder-drahdng,  imftead  of  pipes  or 
tiles.  He  fonnd  this  snbstsnee,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  enau6Sed  rfiarcofel,  to  he  perfectly  permeable 
by  Water.  Daring  the  early  part  of  last  sumtnef  he  had 
an  Opporttthify  at  putting  this  material  to  the  requisite 
test,  and  the  rendt  proted  perfectly  satisfliotory ;  for, 
although  the  eiperimefit  was  made  in  a  Utiff  chiy, 
rammed  down  dosdy  oter  the  coke,  the  water  in  due 
conrse  raft  fireely  ttota  all  the  drains  thus  constructed. 
He  found  that  SOlbs.  w«s  sufficient  fo  form  ^  permanent 
and  eftdent  drain  along  eyery  rod  of  trench ;  and  the 
expense  only  one-half  of  that  incurred  when  employing 
the  ordinary  pipes  or  tiles.  He  also  intended  making 
use  of  coke  for  the  pui^ose  of  irrigating  his  salt-marshes, 
as  well  as  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  meadows 
conyeniently  situated  for  such  an  operation ;  and  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  effect  this  object  independently  of 
open  water-courses. 

Stoppage  of  t)raini, — Captun  Richardson,  of  Sutton- 
hurst,  near  Lewes,  transmitted  to  the  Coundl  a  specl- 
men  of  the  fibrOos  matter  that  had  stopped  up  a  portion 
of  his  i^pe-drains,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
water  through  them.  Although  a  hedge  of  willows  had 
formerly  run  across  the  land  where  tiiese  drains  were 
laid  down,  firom  the  roote  of  which  still  remaining  in 
the  ground  the  long,  attenuated  fibrous  masses  thus  col- 
lected in  the  drains  might  probably  haye  liad  their 
origin,  it  was  to  him  remarkable  that  the  exact  limit  ot 
the  Aoppages  was  Cbe  extent  to  which  mangold-wurzel 
iiad  been  planted  on  the  land  in  question ;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  inclined  to  attribfate  the  stoppages  either  to 
fihres  proceeding  from  the  mangold-wurzel  roote,  or  to 
some  effect  their  presence  might  have  had  on  the  growth 
of  the  roote  of  the  wfHoW. 

Potato  Culture, — Mr.  fiosanquet,  of  firoxboumbury, 
Hertfordshire,  reported  to  the  Council  the  result  of  his 
cultiyation  Of  iSbe  South  American  Potatoes,  of  which 
the  seed  had  been  obtuned  from  Chili  by  Mr.  Miles, 
M.P.,  and  presented  to  the  Council  at  their  meeting  on 
the  Idth  of  March  last  year,  for  distribution  among 
such  of  the  members  then  present  aA  were  willing  to 
fayour  die  Society  by  the  trial  and  report  of  its  merite. 
From  a  portion  of  these  seeds,  Mr.  Sosanquet  In  that 
month  raised  plante  in  pote  with  light  rieh  earth  placed 
inhisyinery,  paying  great  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  heat  and  the  gradual  exposure  ot  the  plante  to 
the  open  air,  as  weU  as  to  a  gradual  eltension  of  the 
mass  of  soil  required  for  their  growth,  Ihe  plante 
throve  weU,  and  grew  yery  luxuriantly,  the  tops  being 
full  2  feet  high.  "The  appearance  of  the  leaves  was 
rather  different  firom  that  of  other  poteto  plante,  ai 
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they  were  longer,  smoother,  and  of  a  darker  green. 
Aboat  the  middle  of  Julj,  the  potato  diieaie  having 
made  ita  appearanoe  In  his  garden,  he  noticed  that  the 
Chilian  planti  were  alao  affected,  the  appearanoe  of  the 
diaeaae  being  Bimilar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  common 
potato,  excepting  that  on  the  new  plants  was  obsenred 
a  greater  degree  of  Botrytis  or  mooldiness  about  the 
stalks,  while  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  not  so 
rapid.  By  degrees,  howerer,  the  whole  of  the  tops 
¥rere  destroyed ;  bat  it  was  found  that  the  disease  had 
not  extended  in  erery  case  to  the  roots,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  having  remained  sound  and  formed 
small  tubers.  On  digging  up  the  ground  in  Noyember, 
the  produce  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  quarts,  con- 
taining aboTC  1,200  small  tubers,  yarying  in  sise  from 
that  of  a  laige  pea  to  tiiat  of  a  cherry ;  the  number  of 
plants  raised  and  set  out  haying  been  about  150.  Mr. 
Bosanquet  stated  that,  as  the  tubers  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly sound,  he  intended  to  keep  them  in  sand  until  the 
spring,  and  then  to  plant  them  in  the  open  ground ;  and 
he  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
smallness  of  the  tubers,  as  potatoes  raised  from  seed  were 
never  large  ones  the  first  year.  He  considers  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  potatoes  having  been  attacked  by  the 
rot  to  be  presumptive  evidence  that  the  disease  does  not 
originate  in  the  potato  itself;  but  that,  in  &ct,  it  is 
purely  atmospheric.  He  thinks  also  the  opinion,  that  it 
commences  fai  the  tuber,  to  be  erroneous ;  as  well  as 
that  which  entirely  attributes  its  origin  to  the  soil  in 
which  the  potatoes  are  grown^«s  potatoes  grown  in  dif- 
ferent soils  are  attacked  indiscriminately,  excepting  that 
whatever  causes  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tops  of  the 
plant  predisposes  them  to  the  attack  of  the  rot  and 
renders  its  effects  more  destructive,  the  disease  appear- 
ing to  be  more  prevalent  in  all  rich  garden  ground,  and, 
in  fkct,  in  all  U^y-manured  ground.  Mr.  Bosanquet 
then  proceeded  to  detail  the  results  he  had  obtained 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  common  potato  under  dif- 
ferent dreumstances.  In  1847  he  grew  some  pota- 
toes (planted  between  the  end  of  February  and  the 
middle  of  March)  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  had 
previously  been  a  plantation,  and  grubbed  up.  It 
had  been  trenched,  but  tfaore  was  no  manure  put 
on.  About  the  16th  of  July  the  disease  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  whole  of  the  tops  were  destroyed,  and 
became  so  rotten  as  to  be  quite  offensive.  He  had  them 
pulled  up,  and  the  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  until 
November.  When  taken  up  they  were  found  to  be  re- 
markably good,  there  not  being  above  50  bad  potatoes 
in  the  space  of  about  li  acres,  and  they  have  kept  per- 
fectly well  throng  tiie  winter.  In  1848,  he  again  grew 
potatoes  on  one-half  the  same  ground,  manuring  them ; 
and  planted  the  other  half  with  mangold  wunel.  The 
potatoes  came  up  very  well  on  the  side  planted  with 
fresh  sets ;  and  on  the  other,  where  the  mangold  wunel 
bad  been  put  in,  the  portions  of  potato  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  ground  produced  a  great  number  of  fine 
plants  with  plenty  of  tubers.  About  the  middle  of  July, 
however,  they  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  which  fint 
showed  itself  in  tiie  same  spot  where  it  had  commenced 
the  year  before,  being  a  part  of  the  field  rather  lower 


and  more  damp  than  any  other  part,  llienoe  it  spread 
over  the  whole  field  as  it  had  done  in  the  previous  year. 
The  self-sown  plants,  although  the  largest  and  finest, 
suffered  the  most  severely.  He  had  all  the  tope  pulled 
off,  as  in  the  year  before,  and  saved  a  very  ha  crop  of 
good  potatoes ;  the  proportion  of  bad  ones  being  how* 
ever  greater,  in  consequence,  as  he  imagined,  of  the 
greater  degree  of  wetness  in  the  season.  He  had  also 
grown  potatoes  last  year  on  a  piece  of  gravelly  soil 
which  had  been  cropped  with  barley  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding,  and  was  manured  for  the  potatoes.  These  were 
not  planted  so  early  as  the  others  by  about  a  aaontfa. 
The  crop  was  a  very  promising  one,  but  was  attacked 
by  the  ^ease  about  the  beginning  of  August.  He  had 
the  tops  pulled  off,  and  saved  about  700  bushels  of  goqd 
potatoes  (besides  small  ones)  out  of  about  4  acres.  In 
another  field  of  8  acres,  a  stiff  day  soil,  except  in  one 
part  where  it  is  rather  gravelly  (it  being  woodland  re- 
cently grubbed  up),  he  had  a  crop  of  potatoes  which 
had  been  planted  at  about  the  end  of  April.  They  had 
not  done  very  well,  on  account  of  the  wetneis  of  the 
season,  excepting  in  some  parts.  At  the  beginning  of 
August  the  disease  manifested  itself,  oommendng  on  a 
spot  where  some  charcoal  had  been  burnt,  and  where 
the  tops  had  grown  more  luxuriantly  than  elsewhere. 
It  extended  gradually  over  the  whole  field,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  tubers ;  so  much  so  that  he 
did  not  save  above  500  bushels  of  good  potatoes  out  of 
the  whole.  In  this  case,  the  tops  had  not  been  taken 
off.  Mr.  Bosanquet  concluded  his  communication  with 
the  followfaig  observations :  "  I  trouble  you  with  these 
remarks  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
saving  of  this  valusble  crop ;  but  I  am  fearful  that 
preventing  the  potato  disease  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man.  It  b  one  of  those  mysterious  visitations  of  whidi 
the  causes  will  most  probably  be  for  ever  hidden 
from  us,  but  which,  like  other  visitations  of  tiie 
same  kind,  will  no  doubt  pass  away  in  time.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  arises  from  some  atmo- 
spheric  influence,  and  that  it  always  commences  in  the 
tops,  and  not  in  the  tubers,  and  extends  gradually  from 
the  former  to  the  latter ;  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  mortification  extends  in  tiie  human  frame  from 
diseased  parts  towards  sound  ones.  As  far  as  one  csn 
judge  by  appearances,  it  Is  more  prevalent  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  much  charged  with  electric  matter,  and 
when  there  is  a  fidl  of  temperature  accompanied  with 
much  wet.  A  return  of  fine  dry  weather  seems  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  it  does  not  entirely  stop  it 
I  have  found  that  potatoes  affected  by  the  disease  may 
be  presetved  for  a  long  time,  if  kept  In  a  dry  warm 
place  i  but  that  if  left  in  the  ground,  or  In  a  damp  place, 
they  speedily  rot,  showing,  what  is  singular,  appear- 
ances of  premature  vegetation,  by  throwing  out  shoots. 
Hie  most  certain  plan  of  securing  a  crop  is  to  plant 
early—HHiy  at  the  end  of  Februaiy  or  during  Maidi. 
The  tubers  will  then  be  completely  formed  and  ripe  by 
the  period  when  the  disease  usually  attacks  them.  I  am 
also  a  strong  advocate  for  pulling  off  the  tops.  It  can 
be  done  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  the  value  of  1  bushel 
per  acre,  and  what  is  that  compared  with  the  chance  of 
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garing  perhaps  100  ?*'— Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  had  also  been 
able  to  preserre  some  taben  raised  from  the  same  seed 
from  Chili  as  he  had  the  pleasure  Isst  year  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Council.  The  |)eculiarit7'  obserrable  in  the 
plant  was  the  enormous  leaf  it  bore  s  he  had  nerer  seen 
such  a  leaf  on  any  other  potato  plant ;  and  the  haulm  was 
so  strong  as  to  be  leas  affected  by  disease  than  that  of  the 
common  potato.  Ue  had  the  satisfaction  of  beliemg  that 
the  potato  disease  was  now  wearing  out,  the  tubers  being 
less  affected  and  infinitely  better.  His  own  were  per- 
fectly sound;  and  agreeably  with  the  result  of  his 
trial  of  seedling  potatoes  in  1847  {Joumalf  toI.  viii., 
p.  420),  indicating  different  effects  of  disease  in  different 
Tarieties  of  potato,  he  had  found  one  Tariety  that 
during  the  last  three  years  had  uniformly  resisted  erery 
taint  of  disease ;  an^  this  was  the  white  Scotch  kidney. — 
Mr.  Parkins  had  obtained  a  nmilar  result  from  the  trial 
of  the  seed  from  Chili,  and  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Miles 
in  the  modified  condition  of  the  potato  disease.  He  in- 
tended to  have  the  tops  of  his  potatoes  twisted  off  in 
July  as  soon  as  the  plant  came  into  fiower.— Mr.  Fuller, 
M.P.,  had  sound  potatoes  on  his  estate  in  Sussex,  but  in 
Anglesey  and  Camarronshire  they  were  all  diseased.  He 
concurred  in  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  value  of 
early  plantmg.  In  Ireland,  by  converting  the  bog-land 
into  what  were  termed  **  lazy-beds,"  sound  potatoes  had 
been  grown  where  previously  the  result  was  that  of 
diseased  ones. — Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  believed  the  disease 
to  have  become  much  more  mitigated  in  its  character. 
He  had  found  the  white  varieties  the  least  affected.— Dr. 
Calvert  thought  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  differ- 
ent varieties  in  reference  to  disease  under  particular  dr- 
cumstanoes ;  but,  in  all  cases,  he  concurred  in  opinion 
with  those  who  advocated  early  planting.  He  thought 
an  excess  of  moisture  induced  to  the  disease. — ^Mr. 
Thomas  Turner  considered  the  removal  of  the  haulm 
deddedly  beneficial.  He  had  potatoes  planted  about  the 
first  week  in  June  last  year,  after  the  growth  and  removal 
of  a  crop  of  rye  by  the  scythe,  and  the  appearance  of 
disease  in  the  haulm  presented  itself  at  the  latter  end  of 
July,  when  the  plant  was  in  fiower,  and  no  disease  what- 
ever could  at  that  time  be  detected  in  the  tuber,  which 
was  then  about  the  size  of  a  trap-ball.— Mr.  Miles  had 
the  haulms  removed  by  a  man  standing  over  the  plant, 
with  hb  feet  placed  firmly  on  each  side  of  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  root  and  tubers  in  the  ground  while 
the  head  was  pulled  off  upwards  by  his  two  hands. 

Seed  Wheai.^A  communication  was  laid  before  the 
Council  on  the  accidents  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  arsenic  as  a  steep  for  seed  Wheat  to  prevent  disease 
in  the  grain,  in  oonsequence  of  such  grain  being  picked 
up  by  pheasants  and  other  game,  causing  their  flesh  to 
become  poisonous  as  food.— Dr.  Calvert  stated  the  sue- 
ceaa  with  which  he  had  removed  smut  from  wheat,  by 
waahing  it  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  Before  such 
washing  the  grain  had  been  as  black  as  if  mixed  with 
soot,  but  became  perfectly  clean  by  that  process ;  and 
when  sown,  the  crop  was  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
taint  or  disease  of  any  kind.  He  had  tried  the  various 
methods  proposed  to  remove  smut,  but  washing  had 
proved  the  only  one  he  could  depend  upon.— Mr.  Dyer 


had  used  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  with 
uniform  and  perfect  success,  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  the 
sack.  His  land  at  first  was  very  subject  to  the  production 
of  smut  in  his  wheat  crops,  but  now  he  had  ninety-five 
acres  without  a  smutty  ear  in  it-^Mr.  Tweed  had  never 
met  with  any  accident  from  arsenic ;  it  was  a  most  ef- 
fectual remedy  in  preventing  disease  in  seed  com. 

Portable  Railway, — Dr.  Spurgin  favoured  the  Council 
with  the  inspection  of  a  model  for  a  rotary  railway,  on 
the  principle  of  the  simple  roller,  for  use  in  farms,  dockS| 
warehouses,  and  other  places  where  heavy  weights  were 
to  be  conveyed  short  distances  without  the  aid  of  horse- 
power ;  as  manure  from  yards,  com  from  stack-yardSf 
timber  fnm.  woods,  turnips  or  mangold  wurzel  from  flat 
heavy  land.  He  considered  that  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance would  prove,  in  these  and  simikr  cases,  fully  effi- 
cient in  its  action ;  particularly  as  it  would  combine 
great  simplicity  with  ready  adaptability  for  the  purposes 
required,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ;f  10. 

MUeellaneout  CommwiicaHoni,  <^  Mr.  Edmund 
Clowes,  of  Cheltenham,  on  disinfecting  (on  a  change  of 
tenancy)  stables,  cowhouses,  &o.,  where  horses,  cattle, 
or  sheep  have  been  infected  with  disease  of  any  kind,— 
Mr. White,  on  diseases  amongst  neat  stock. — ^Mr.  Joseph 
Long,  on  flax  culture. — Mr.  Postle,  of  Blofidd,  on  the 
destruction  of  rats. — Dr.  Searle,  of  Bath,  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  animals  In  relation  to  the  production  of  muscular 
substance  or  flesh,  instead  of  fat.— Mr.  Mqendie,  on  a 
variety  of  wheat  from  the  Asturias,  adapted  for  high 
mountainous  districts. 

The  Council,  having  ordered  their  best  thanks  for  these 
several  communications,  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  20th 
of  February. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  February. 
Present— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  in  the  Chair;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Raymond  Barker ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  Mr.  Christian ; 
Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.;  Mr.  Hincks;  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman; 
Professor  Simonds;  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P. ;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Smith;  Mr.  Reynolds  Solly;  Mr.  Thomas  Turner;  Dr. 
Walker;  and  Professor  Way. 

AnalyeU  qf  P/aitf«.— Mr.[Spooner,V.S.,  of  South- 
ampton, conveyed  to  the  Council  the  expression  of  his 
satisfoction  on  learning  that  they  had  renewed  the 
grant  for  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants.  He  thought 
the  investigation,  of  which  the  results  had  been 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  joumsls  of  the 
Society,  a  very  important  one :  but  valuable  as  it  was 
thus  to  obtain  the  mineral,  inorganic,  or  fixed  con- 
stituents of  particular  plants,  ss  found  in  thehr  ashes 
after  combustion,  there  was  one  protean  element  not 
found  in  such  residuum,  which  every  year's  experienoo 
in  the  progress  of  chemical  science  proved  more  and 
more  to  be  of  the  highest  hiterest  and  importance  in 
the  economy  of  vegetable  life  and  the  products  resulting 
from  particular  crops.  The  dement  to  which  he 
alluded  was  nitrogen;  and  he  would  suggest  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Society's  plan  of  analytical  operations,  in 
order  that  the  amount  of  that  organic  element  in  the 
grain  or  plant  before  oombwtkm  should  beoome  a  prin- 
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cipal  point  of  iuquiiy.  He  considered  it  to  be  now 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  supply  of  nitrogenous 
manuring  matter  was  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
good  or  remunerating  crop  of  wheat ;  for,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  grain  might  be  raised  indepen- 
dently of  such  direct  application  of  compounds 
containing  nitrogen,  the  crop  would,  in  such  case,  be 
too  light  to  repay  the  ouUay  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Spooner  concluded  his  communication  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks: — "This  behig  the  case,  why  should  an 
analytical  inquiry  be  limited  to  the  inorganic  eon- 
stitiMnts  of  plants,  when,  by  embracing  one  organic 
element,  namely,  nitrogen,  we  may  obtain  all  that  we 
require  fbr  analysb  ?  For  the  fact  of  the  other  three 
organic  constituents  being  supplied  in  the  greatest 
abundance  through  the  me£um  of  the  atmosphere,  will, 
I  imagine,  render  their  examination  by  analysis  alto- 
gether unnecessary ;  but  it  will  be  most  interesting  and 
important  to  ascertain  the  relative  bearings  and  effects 
the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  nitrogen  have  over 
each  other,  and  more  particularly  when  the  same 
inquiry  will  inform  us  the  relative  proportion  of  gluten 
possessed  by  Tarious  kinds  of  wheat,  or  by  wheat 
from  various  soils,  or  Yarionaly  manured."— Professor 
Way  thought  the  observations  of  Mr.  Spooner  perfectly 
just.  It  would  no  doubt  be  highly  interesting  to  possess 
an  organic  analyds  of  the  different  crops  In  relation  to 
their  mineral  composition.  But  it  was  but  right  that 
it  should  be  known  that  the  terms  of  the  grant  pre- 
cluded him  from  employing  it  for  such  a  purpose.  Mr. 
Spooner  had  correctiy  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  amount  of  nitrogen  in  different  plants  was  very 
necessary  to  the  proper  application  of  manures ;  and 
Professor  Way  thought  that  information  would  afford 
many  important  data,  of  an  approximative  character, 
in  reference  to  the  nutritive  value  of  diffovent  kinds  of 
food — a  subieet,  he  feared,  on  which  at  present  we  were 
comparatively  uninstructed. — ^The  Council  then  directed 
their  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Spooner  for  this 
suggestion,  and  his  communication  to  be  referred  to  the 
Analysis  Committee. 

Cultivation  of  Ifaize.— Mr.  Kecne,  C.  E.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  having  resided 
many  years  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  had  his  atten- 
tion particularly  directed,  since  the  first  fkilure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  England,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  dwarf 
maize,  or  Indian  com  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  its  intro- 
duction into  this  countrv,  attended  the  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  uie  members  various  specimens 
of  that  plant  and  its  seed,  as  well  as  of  the  American 
Indiui    com,    so    long   tiie    subject    of    discussion 
by  otiier    parties    on    both    sides    of    the  Atlantic. 
—Mr.   Keene  stated  that  the  peculiar  kind  of  maize, 
recommended  by  him  for  cultivation  iu  England,  and 
which  he    named  ''  Forty-day    Maize,"    was  a  hy- 
brid, cultivated  by  himself  for   our  climate,  and  so 
named  because  it  begins  to  show  its  flower  in  about 
40  days  from  the  day  of  sowing.    It  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  ordinary  sorts  of  Indian  com  by  the 
rapidity  of  its   growth,  and  its  (»pability  of  resisting 
great  variations  of  temperature.    Tht  stalk  bears  but 
one  cobb,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  dwarf  propor- 
tions.   Dwarf  maiie  is   grown    On  the  northern  or 
cold  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  also  sometimes  seen 
in  the  plains  of  the  Landes  after  rye,  but  this  is  not  so 
true  a  sort  as  that  of  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
hybrids  Mr.  Keene  produced  by  crossings  from  this 
latter.    Seeing  the  continued  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
he  had,  during  the  last  two  yean,  cultivated  the  seed 
with  great  care,  specially  fbr  its    introduction    into 
England.    Since  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had  been 
informed  by  tiie  President  of  the  North  Cornwall  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Club  that  it  had  been  grown  expe- 


rimentally with  success  in  the  last  season,  by  one  of  the 
members  of  that  Association,  and  Mr.  Keene  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seed  was  obtained  from  him  in  the 
month  of  January  last  year.    In  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  mid-day  heat  of  a  southern  climate  was 
not  needful  to  the  snocessful  growth  of  the  planti,  he 
considered  that  the  more  equable  temperature  of  the 
summer  months  of  the  south  of  England  would  be  equally 
favourable,  and  that  the  plant  would  thrive  more  steadily 
than  under  tbe  influence  of  the  extreme  range  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which  it  was  subject  in  the  quarter  from  whence 
he  brought  it,  where  flooding  rains  in  the  summer  months, 
and  hail-storms  frequentiy  checked  for  days  and  weeks 
the  advance  of  vegetation.    It  had  been  supposed  that 
Maize  would  only  ripen  where  the  heat  is  sufficient  to 
bring  Grapes  to  maturity  in  the  open  vineyard.     This 
was  a  mistake,  though  true  of  the  Indian  and  American 
com.     Whoever  had  been  to  Bagnires,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, would  remember  that  vineyaids  scarcely  extend 
beyond  Tarbes,  but  that  fine  fields  of  Maize  aurround 
the  town  of  Bajp^ivs,  which  is  about  1,000  yards  above 
the  level  of  £e  sea.     There  are  no  vineyards,  and 
Grapes  attain  but  a  poor  maturity  against  a  south  wall. 
Even  the  Apple  ripena  lesi  perfsetiy  than  in  England. 
Now,  the  Forty-day  Maiie  is  a  much  quicker  growing 
sort  than  that  cultivated  around  Bagn^res ;  it  will  gain 
a  month  upon  it;  that  is  to  say,  sown  at  the  same 
period,  it  would  be  fit  to  gather  a  month  earlier,  and 
this  precocity  would  bring  it  amply  within  the  Umits  of 
our  worst  summers.    He  hoped  thai  it  would  be  tried  in 
varioua  distriota  of  England,  mora  particularly  as  there 
can  in  no  case  be  any  loss,  for,  aa  a  green  crop,  it  would 
amply  repay  all  expenses.    He  explained  to  the  Council 
that  this  was  a  very  different  sort  firom  "  Cobbett's 
Com,"  or  the  American,  which  will  not  ripen  fai  the 
districts  where  this  Forty-day  Maize  was  grown.    One 
of  the  dry  planta  which  he  showed  was,  he  nidy  from 
American  Com,  sown  in  the  same  field  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Forty-day  Maize ;  the  American  was  12  feet  high, 
but  bore  at  harvest  time  no  ripe  seed,  whilst  the  other, 
being  only  half  the  height,  bore  its  seed  in  full  maturity. 
He  exhibited  a  plant  witii  tiie  Harioot  Bean  turning 
round  it,  having  been  sown  witii  it,  and  atated  that  the 
Forty-dttf  Maize  would  always  ripen  earlier  than  the 
Bean.    He  said  bread  from  pure  Maize  flour^  without 
any  admixture  of  Wheaten  floui*,  was  the  staple  food  of 
a  large  population  in  the  Basque  provinces;  and,  m 
reference  to  its  nutritive  powers,  he  affirmed  that  it 
waa  by  them  preferred  to  Wheaten  bread,  aa  much 
more  satisfying;    partaking   of  the   nature   of   both 
bread  and  vegetable,   it  could  be  better  eaten  without 
animal  food  than  bread ;  and  that  the  class  of  labourers 
unable  to  purchase  choicer  diet  always  prefierrrd  it  to 
Wheaten  bread,  and  it  mafaitained  them  in  great  strsngth 
and  vigour  of  body;   but  he  further  observed^  that  it 
could   not  be  expected  that  the  labouring  classes  of 
England  would  adopt  readily  for  food  such  maize  as  is 
imported  flrom  America— a  large  flat-grained  sort,  with- 
out sweetness,  fit  only  for  cattte  food.    He  had,  he  said, 
sought  in  vain  in  the  London  market  fbr  even  a  mode- 
rately fair  sample  of  Indian  com  flour ;  it  is  all  stoved 
and  high-dried,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  voyage,  and  the 
"  life''  is  taken  out  of  it,  rendering  it  almost  insenshle  to 
the  action  of  yeast,  and  so  charred,  as  it  were,  by  the  drykng 
process,  that  it  remains  gritty  and  hard,  renstiDg  evci7 
kind  of  cooking,  more  particularly  baking.^  Maize  com 
grown  in  England,  or  unstoved  com  of  a  right  aort,  im- 
ported but  ground  in  England  as  wanted  for  use  (forit  h»t 
its  sweetness  when  it  had  been  ground  more  than  15  or  SO 
days),  would  give  a  very  different  result,  and  be  esgeriy 
sought  after  when  once  known.    The  flour  could  not  be 
imported  in  a  proper  state ;  if  unstoved  it  sours,  and  is 
absolutely  unwholesome;  If  stoved,  it  would  be  derived 
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both  of  the  nreetnefi  and  softnesf  of  the  nataral  fresh 
groaod  meal,  and  rendered  nearlj  inaenatble  to  the 
action  of  any  kind  of  leaten.  With  regard  to  the 
money  Taloe  of  maiie  rektif  ely  to  that  of  wheat,  be 
said  it  ruled  in  the  market  rather  higher  than  half  the 
price  of  the  latter,  or  about  the  value  of  barley,  and 
that  generally  the  crop  obtained  was  more  than  doable 
that  of  wheat.  He  then  described  the  process  of  the 
calture  from  the  patting  the  seed  into  the  ground  to  its 
gatheHng  in,  and  said  that  the  thinnings  and  cuttings 
paid  for  all  the  labour  of  its  culture.  He  thought  that 
if  *'Cobbett'scom"  had  for  a  time  succeeded  in  ony  part 
of  England,  that  snocese  had  been  followed  by  failure 
from  iaauffident  caution  in  keeping  the  true  seed  ;  for 
that  no  com  plant  tended  to  degenerate  so  rapidly  as  this 
by  the  introduction  of  any  strange  eorts,  and  that  the 
right  seed  once  obtained,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  other  whatever  from  being  sown 
with  it.  He  thus  accounted  for  the  repeated  failures 
which  kept  up  prejudice  against  its  growth  in  England ; 
Indian  com  being  sown  indiscriminately,  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  origin  or  quality,  and  some  of  which 
requires  six  months  of  the  hottest  climates  of  the  world 
to  ripen  them.  The  knowledge  of  Its  culture,  the  right 
season  for  patting  it  into  the  ground,  and  the  manage- 
ment during  the  growth,  he  affirmed  to  be  most  essen- 
tial ;  of  all  which,  those  who  continually  sow  it  in  Eng- 
land as  experiments  are  ignorant.  That  these  abortive 
experiments,  repeated  from  year  to  year,  prejudice  un- 
fairly the  question.  He  had  seen  attempts  to  grow  it  on 
a  small  scale  in  England,  and  thut  by  Americans,  but 
the  sorts  sown  gave  out  large  branch  suckers,  or  were 
sown  and  came  up  in  tufts ;  they  were  remarkable,  from 
the  great  height  the  plants  attained,  but  the  seed  never 
ripened.  Now  the  right  sort  very  rarely  throws  out  any 
suckers  at  the  foot,  and  no  two  plants  should  be  let  grow 
together,  for  in  such  case  neither  will  ripen.  They 
should  stand  generally  at  about  9  inches  asunder,  and, 
above  all,  be  sown  in  the  right  season,  in  the  month  of 
Alay,  for  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  might  prejudice  the 
crop. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  ensued  among  the 
.  members  present,  on  the  various  conditions  connected 
with  thd  growth  of  this  variety  of  Maize,  and  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  its  successful  culture  in  the  southern 
dstrictsof  England.— Mr.  SUney,  M.P.,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  place  a  portion  of  his  land  in  Shropshire 
at  Mr.  Keene'a  disposal  for  experimental  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  Forty-day  Maize,  and 
Prof.  Way  undertook  to  institute  certain  chemical  in- 

attiries  into  the  composition  of  its  grain. — The  Council 
len  returned  Mr.  fceene  their  thanks  for  the  favour 
of  his  attendance,  for  the  explanations  he  had  kindly 
given  to  the  Council,  and  for  the  presents  he  had  made 
to  the  Society. 

J^rum^head  Caftiafe.— -Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  informed 
the  Council  that  he  hod  for  the  last  two  years  grown  the 
Drum- head  Cabbage  from  seed  obtained  by  him  from 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co,  the  Seedsmen  to  the 
Society.  His  bailiff  had  last  year  a  very  fine  crop  of 
40  tons  per  acre  of  this  plant,  which  he  thinks  a  very 
Taluable  one,  and  economical  in  its  cultivation,  lie 
gives  these  Cabbages  to  the  cows,  calves,  and  ewes,  as 
well  as  to  the  lambs  of  last  vear,  and  finds  all  do  well  on 
them.  The  land  on  which  they  were  sown  was  very  poor 
land,  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  but  which,  by  well 
draining  and  subsoUing,  had  produced  verr  excellent 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  the  Drum -head  Cabbages  now 
referred  to  ;  while  on  a  part  of  it  last  year  was  grown 
the  finest  crop  of  Peas  in  that  part  of  Sussex,  subse- 
quently damaged,  however,  before  carrying,  by  the  wet- 
ness of  the  atitumn.*^The  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Fuller  at  the  previous  meeting,  in  reference  to  the  state 


of  his  Potato  crops,  having  been  misapprehended,  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  stating  that  in  Sussex  all  his 
Potatoes  had  proved  bad,  as  well  as  those  raised  from 
the  seed  obtained  by  Mr.  Miles  from  Chill ;  also,  that 
the  Potatoes  this  year  in  frames  in  Anglesey  and  Car* 
narvonshire  were  now  showing  the  disease. 

Miicellaneous  Communications.  —  Mr.  Fulbrook, 
expressing  his  willingness  to  supply  the  communications 
on  Prognostics  of  Weather  requested  by  the  Council.— 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  suggestions  that  all  atallions 
and  mares  being  "  roarers"  should  be  disqualified  for 
competing  for  the  prises  offered  by  the  Society  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses.— The  Rev.  E.  Sidney, 
offer  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  members  at  the 
Norwich  meeting,  on  some  subject  connected  with 
practical  agriculture.— -Mr.  M*Gall,  plan  for  the  removal 
of  the  turnip-fiy  by  means  of  tarred  cloth  drawn  over 
the  field. — Mr.  Dyer,  to  correct  his  statement  at  the 
previous  meeting  "  that  he  had  employed  3  lbs*  of  blue 
vitriol  to  the  sack"  of  com  to  destroy  smut  i  he  found 
on  reference  to  his  memoranda,  that  for  the  last  13  years 
he  had  used  with  success  1  lb.  of  that  substance  to 
3  bushels  of  grain. — Mr.  Blackball,  on  steaming  bones 
at  high  pressure.— Messrs.  Youensand  Robson,  speoimeii 
of  antiseptic  powder  for  Potatoes. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  27th  of 
February. 
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At  the  request  of  a  correspondent  we  made  in- 
ouiry  last  week  at  the  Parliamentary  Paper  Office 
for  a  copy  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Customs  Committee,  and  were  informed  it 
was  out  of  print.  This  want  is  now,  however,  sup- 
plied by  the  publication  of  a  ''Digest  of  the 


Evidence,"  which  is  a  much  more  readable  volume, 
the  matter  being  arranged  under  various  heads,  as 
Customs,  Cultivation,  Tenure,  Law  of  Entail,  Per- 
manent Improvements,  &c.,  &c. ;  by  which  means 
the  evidence  given  by  all  the  witnesses  upon  each 
subject  may  be  perused  in  succession,  thus  enabling 
the  reader  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
general  result  of  the  evidence  more  readily  and 
effectually.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  LancQords 
of  England,  and  we  trust  they  wiU  give  it  an 
attentive  and  impartial  perusal,  they  being,  as 
we  contend,  the  parties  wno  will  ultimately  benefit 
most  materially  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
compensation  to  the  tenantry  for  unexhausted 
improvements.    (See  Advertisement,) 

In  the  year  1846  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  bur- 
dens on  real  property, and  the  impediments  to  agri* 
cultural  transactions  caused  by  the  sjrstem  of 
excise  duties,  poor  laws,  and  local  taxation;  and 
also  to  inquire  and  to  report  on  the  legislative 
exemptions  and  pecuniary  advantages  produced  by 
law  in  respect  to  taxation  as  affecting  landed  pro- 
perty." This  committee  made  a  report,  por- 
tions of  which  bear  upon  the  malt  tax;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  appropriately  referred  to 
at  the  present  moment.    This  report  states  that 

'*  The  tenant  farmers  lay  gjeat  stress  on  the  malt  duty, 
and  its  injnriooa  interference  with  the  cultivation  of 
barley.  The  committee,  however,  cannot  ooniider  that 
impost,  which  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
producedvery  nearly  £5,000,000  annually,  as  borne  ex- 
clusively by  the  land.  Beer  being  almost  a  neeeuary  qf 
life  with  the  fnasa  of  the  population,  the  duty  falls  as  a 
general  tax  on  the  consumer  of  the  article ;  but  it  is  un- 
questionable that  so  heavy  a  duty  diminishes  the  de- 
mand, and  deprives  of  a  ready  market  all  except  the  best 
qualities  of  barley.  A  duty  of  2l8.  8d.  on  a  quarter  of 
barley  costing  34s.,  is  so  heavy  a  tax,  that  Mr.  Bardaj 
is  of  opinion  that  no  brewer  can  afford  to  buy  inferior 
barley  and  make  it  into  malt.  The  agricultural  wit- 
nesses, examined  before  the  committee,  complain  loudly 
of  the  restriction  the  excise  laws  impose  on  malting  in- 
ferior barley  for  fattening  purposes.  The  advantages  of 
this  process  having  been  matter  of  dispute  between  learned 
chemists  and  practical  farmers,  the  committee  will  con- 
tent themselves  by  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Mr.  Bennett,  &o.,  &c.,  on  the 
subject,  and  adding,  that  if  farther  experiments  should 
establish  the  utility  of  the  process,  the  malt  duty  must 
be  considered  as  a  serious  obstruction  to  agriculhual 
economy. 

**  The  committee  consider  the  malt,  and  other  exciae 
duties,  rather  as  restrictions  on  cultivation,  and  as  tM- 
pedimenie  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  than  q»  ex- 
cluitve  char  get  on  landed  property." 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hudson's  evi- 
dence bear  on  this  question  as  regards  the  feeding 
of  cattle : — 

Q.  ''  Can  you  state  how  much  an  acre  you  consider 
the  malt  duty  affects  arable  land." 

A,  **  1  have  made  no  calculation  of  how  much  per 
acre  it  would  be ;  I  know  pretty  well  how  much  it  would 
affect  my  cattle  per  head.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  use 
coarse  barley  made  into  malt,  without  paying  any  duty, 
I  consider  that  it  would  be  a  saving  of  from  £2  10s.  to 
£2  12s.  a  head  in  feeding  a  beast  I  think  it  would  be 
better  than  barley  by  £2  l2s.,  and  better  than  cske  by 
£2  10s." 
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THE  MALT  TAX. 

TO  THK   EDITOR  OP  THS  FARMBR'b  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^Were  I  to  read  in  your  magazine  that  a 
nation  had  heen  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
heav^  tax  on  one  of  its  native  proauctions,  a  pro- 
duction, too,  essential  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  population,  I  should  natundly 
feel  pity  for  such  a  people,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
endure  so  heavy  an  infliction.  But  were  you  to 
tell  us  that  this  nation,  having  previously  a  duty 
also  on  the  importation  of  a  similar,  but  inferior, 
foreign  production,  had  now  taken  off  the  latter 
tax  and  continued  the  former,  I  might  be  disposed 
to  inquire  if  vou  were  not  under  a  mistake ;  or, 
otherwise,  wnether  they  could  grow  the  article  so 
much  cheaper  at  home.  Should  you,  however, 
assure  us  that  your  report  was  correct,  and  that  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  raise  it  at  less  cost,  the 
'various  items  of  expense  attending  the  growth  of 
the  native  were  heavier  than  those  attending  the 

fDwth  of  the  foreign  productions,  you  could  not, 
think,    be  much  surprised  were  I  to  exclaim, 
«*  What  fools  they  must  be !" 

Notwithstanding  the  credit  for  sound  common 
sense  generally  a&otted  to  Englishmen,  I  cannot 
think  but  some  such  sentiment  will  unavoidably 
arise  in  the  minds  of  manv  towards  us  on  finding 
that  the  tax  is  taken  off  the  importation  of  foreign 
barley,  whilst  it  is  continued  on  that  of  our  own 
growth.  With  a  considerable  number  of  our 
labouring  population  verging  on  starvation,  with  a 
greater  portion  bordering  on  pauperism :  looking 
also  at  the  continuing  failure  of  the  potato  crop  : 
few  farmers,  I  think,  will  grudge,  for  their  sake,  if 
necessary,  the  free  importation  of  bread  and  meat ; 
but  let  us,  at  least,  have  a  fair  remuneration  for  our 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  be  enabled,  not  only 
to  live  ourselves,  but  to  give  such  employment  to 
our  labourers  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  these 
cheap  foreign  necessaries  of  life.  Otherwise,  the 
nearer  they  appear  to  their  grasp,  the  more  bitter 
will  be  the  disappointment  that  they  cannot  reach 
them. 

But  what  an  anomaly,  to  take  entirely  the  duty 
off  bread  and  meat,  and  to  retain  a  heavy  one  on 
beer — an  article  which,  to  the  labourer,  is  both  food 
and  a  cordial.  Let  us  hope  then  that  our  legis- 
lators wUl  devise  better  things ;  that  they  will  re- 
move that  odious  duty  on  malt,  and  enable  the 
labourer  to  enjoy  his  beer,  as  they  do  their  wine. 
By  putting  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  foreign  barley, 
beans,  oats,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  with 
the  exception  of  bread  com  and  of  meat  (but  not  of 
flour,  to  make  which  ought  to  assist  in  emploving 
our  population),  they  will  not  only  be  enamed 
effectually  to  do  this,  but  also  to  relieve  the 
country  of  some  other  unpopular  taxes,  and  to  assist 
our  agriculturists  in  bearing  up  under  the  heavy 
weights  which  so  encumber  them  in  their  contest 
with  the  foreigner.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will 
not  assist  the  wheat  growing  districts ;  but  as  beans 
are  chiefly  the  production  of  such  lands,  a  duty  on 
their  importation  will  be  a  benefit  to  those  lands. 
They  will  also  be  benefited  indirectly,  by  the  at- 


tention of  the  light  land  farmers  being  turned 
more  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  other  kinds  of 
grain  and  of  seeds, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLM.  Halcomb. 
Poulton,  17 th  Feb.,  1849. 


Those  who  are  earnest  in  their  desire  to  promote 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  upon  a 
comprehensive  scale,  will  be  much  gratified  by  an 
announcement,  in  our  report  of  the  proceedings  in 

Sarliament,  that,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
ichmond,  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  amending  the  act  for  enabling  the 
owners  of  entailed  estates  to  charge  the  estates 
with  sums  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
same."  We  anticipate,  as  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  this  Committee,  a  valuable  body  of  evidence, 
which  will  clear  the  way  for  important  legislative 
measures,  conferring  larger  powers  on  the  owners 
of  limited  estates,  in  respect  to  permanent  improve- 
ments in  which  their  successors  are  interested. 
With  the  present  and  prospective  abundance  of 
capital,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  calculate  the  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  landowner  and  the  labourer, 
were  the  laws  affecting  the  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty pmdently  and  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
character  and  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  facts 
and  circumstances  which  must  be  disclosed  in  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee  will,  by  making  land- 
owners acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  their 
own  position  may  be  amended,  open  their  eyes  to 
the  oisadvantages  under  which  tenant  farmers  la- 
bour who  enjoy  no  security  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  through  the 
want  of  a  lease,  or  an  agreement  for  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  in  case  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  eviction.  The  public  are  greatly 
indebted  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for 
thus  dedicating  his  attention  to  an  object  of  un- 
doubted national  importance. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  warns  its  readers 
against  a  class  of  swindlers  who  are  seeking  to 
entrap  the  unwary,  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  We  adTise  Seedsmea  and  Gardeners  to  beware. 
There  is  a  gang  of  about  a  dozen  fellows,  located  in 
Manchester  and  the  neighbonrhood,  who  are  carrying  on 
their  swindling  vocation  with  great  assiduity.  Their 
system  is  to  write  to  the  various  seedsmen  and  gardeners 
in  the  south  of  England  for  seeds,  roots,  plants,  &c., 
and  to  give  references  one  to  another ;  they  are  all  pen- 
niless, and  living  upon  their  wits.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  gang,  located  in  Liverpool,  who  use  the  address, 
'  RainhiU,  near  Liverpool,'  and  are  pursuing  the  same 
system.  We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  who  have  been 
victimised,  but  we  hope  our  readers  will  see  this  para- 
graph, and  act  cautiously  with  orders  from  the  places 
mentioned.  The  safest  and  shortest  answer  to  such 
orders  is  to  write  for  the  cash  before  the  goods  are  sent 
off,  or  to  send  the  letters  to  any  of  the  various  Guardian 
Societies,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Secretaries,  who  can 
at  once  give  the  information  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
writers.  We  gave  a  list  of  the  societies  in  a  late  number 
of  the  OazeUe.  Rhubarb  planU  are  just  now  in  great 
demand  by  these  worthies.    Athm  plants  well  applied 
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to  theirb^oVs  woDld'be  a  suitable  ockoowledgment  of 
their  intended  favours.  We  advise  our  readers  to  copy 
this  paragraph,  and  paste  it  in  some  conspicuous  place 
in  their  counting-houses,  that  the  caution  may  not  be 
lost  sight  of." 

We  would  also  caution  fanners  and  others  against 
parties  who  forward  circulars,  offering  guano  of 
excellent  quality  upon  most  reasonable  terms ;  the 
terms  for  doing  business  are  low  prices  for  ready 
money,  the  goods  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the 
money  it  remitted.  There  are  parties  dating  their 
cirouian  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Birchin  Lane, 
Loildon,  who  are  playing  this  trick.  We  know  of 
one  party  who  was  so  incautious  as  to  remit  his 
cash,  but  got  no  goods  in  return,  and  only  after 
long  delay,  much  trouble,  and  some  amount  of 
threatening  exposure,  succeeded  in  getting  hip 
money  back.  We  have  frequently  recommended 
caution  to  our  readers  in  purchasing  guano.  There 
it  no  other  article,  except  perhaps  cloverseed,  in 
which  a  farmer  is  so  likely  to  be  duped  in  the 
quality,  independently  of  being  defrauoed  in  the 
manner  before  alluded  to.  All  the  Peruvian  guano 
which  reaches  this  country  is  imported  by  parties 
whose  integrity  is  unquestionable.  It  is  well  known 
that  their  most  anxious  desire  is  that  it  should 
reach  the  fiirmer  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated 
state.  A  reasonable  degree  of  caution  upon  his 
part  will  ensure  that  object.  Let  him  purchase  it 
either  of  the  importers  themselves,  or  of  the  agents 
they  recommend,  unless  the  purchasers  possess  a 
sumctent  knowledge  of  the  dealer  to  have  confi- 
dence in  his  honesty.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  the 
liverpool  guano  manufactory  to  which  we  drew 
attention  a  short  time  since. 


REVIEWS. 


THIB  PUBLIC  HEALTH  vbrsus  PESTILENTIAL 

DISEASE. 

London :  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  1849. 
This  most  interesting  and  useful  pamphlet  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Dover,  and  will  be  read  vrith  profit  at  this 
season  of  threatened  sickness.  He  purposes  to  convert 
the  pestilential  flow  of  the  Thames,  as  it  is  at  present 
by  tlie  discbarge  into  it  of  a  thousand  sewers,  into  a 
stream  as  clear  as  it  is  above  Richmond.  He  suggests 
the  "  intercepting  the  sewage  at  the  exit  of  each  sewer, 
and  with  anti-contagious  and  innoxious  deputrefying 
chemical  agents,  fixing  and  precipitating  the  ammo- 
niacal  and  other  valuable  properties  therein,  and  thus 
converting  the  residuum  into  a  cheap,  portable  guano 
or  manure,  of  extremely  fertilizing  powers  for, agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  purposes,  when  spread  upon  or 
drilled  into  the  ground."  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
by  such  a  plan  an  immense  revenue  would  be  derivable 
from  the  sewers  of  this  great  city*  and  a  most  Important 
and  vital  good  effiected  by  the  removal  of  the  daily  flow 
of  filth  into  our  splendid  river. 

THE  SPORTSMAN,    Feb.»  1849. 

liondon :  Joseph  Rogevson,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

This  month's  nnmber  contains  some  capital  articlesi 

instructive  and  amusing  ;  '*  Vicious  Horses,"  by  Harry 

Hieover,  is  of  the  former  class  ;*  "  Tattersall's,  as  it  was 

3*  This  is  the  eonelusion  of  the  article ;  the  previous  part 
being  of  sueh  practical  value  aa  to  iuduoe  the  taleuted  emtor 
of  tha"yetenBariau''  to  insert  it  in  hia  magasina  for  the 
ittidaiifleef  hia  leaders* 


and  as  it  is,"  and  ''  Sportipg  Inmdents  at  home  and 
abroad,"  by  Lord  William  Lennox,  amongst  the  latter. 
The  engravings,  too,  are  first-rate  ;  "  Nobody  names 
the  Winner,"  from  a  painting  by  Herring,  sen.,  is  worthy 
the  pencil  of  one  of  the  best  animal  painters  of  the 
day. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVERY,  PRO- 
PERTY, AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GIANT 
SAINFOIN. 

ByTaoMAs  Hink, 

London:    Eidgway,  PiooadiUy;    and   the  Editor,   at 
Newnham,  Baldoek,  Herts. 

A  most  Tsluable  pamphlet  upon  the  cultivatioD  of  tUs 
useful  auxiliary  to  British  agriculture.  The  testimoiiiak 
of  several  parties  living  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  have  tested  the  merits  of  the  plant,  show  its  adap- 
tation to  our  soil  in  the  different  localities. 

We  extract  the  following  method  which  Mr.  Hine 
proposed  for  bringing  this  giant  species  into  profitable 
cultivation  in  a  general  way,  upon  farms  where  the  four- 
course  system  of  cultivation  is  adopted.     He  says : — 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lyatem  of  aowing  the  whole 
of  the  barley  aeason  with  clover  is  no  longer  practiacd  gene- 
rally, from  a  conviction  that  half  the  shift  aown  every  eight 
years  will  produce  at  least  three-fourtha  as  much  food  u  can 
upon  an  average  be  produced  from  the  whole  of  the  ahift  aovn 
every  fourth  year.  When  thLi  plan  is  adopted,  it  will  leave 
half  the  ahift  to  be  aown  with  aome  other  crop.  Hera  it  ia 
that  I  would  reeemmend  to  oomroenoe  operations.  Upon  a 
part  of  this — aay,  one-aixth  of  the  entire  ahift—whidi  I  will 
suppose  to  be  cropped  with  peas,  and  whidi,  upon  a  form  of 
100  acrea,  in  each  aeaaon  vrill  amount  to  about  aeventeenacrea ; 
to  thia  quantity,  therefore,  I  ahould  direct  my  attention  ao  aooa 
aa  the  peaa  were  harveated,  and,  by  a  little  atra  labour  then 
and  during  the  period  that  eUpsed  before  MiehaehBas,  I  should 
take  care  and  xmdtx  the  orooesa  of  aummer  (allowing  after  the 
ensuing  wheat  crop  perfectly  unnecessary.  This  Ming  done 
I  ahould,  in  the  wheat  crop,  whether  sown  broadcast  or  ia 
rows,  deposit  the  aeed  with  a  drill  in  the  apnng.  In  that  eaae, 
the  land  will  preaent  you  with  a  erop  of  aamfoin  in  plaee  of 
the  turnip  crop.  This  nay  be  mown  early  in  June  lor  hay, 
and  again  in  August  for  aeed,  and  it  will  then  produoa  a  fine 
eddish  in  October.  Thia  I  ahould  oontinne  in  plant  a  seoosid 
year,  when  it  would  displace  the  barley  crop,  and  again  in  the 
third  year  displacing  the  clover  layer.  I  then  propoae  that  it 
ahould  be  taken  up  for  wheat  with  the  reat  of  the  aeaaon,  whea, 
in  my  opinion,  it  will,  with  the  aame  treatment,  peoduea  the 
best  crop  the  aeaaon  will  afford.  I  am  quite  awaiv  that  the 
plant  of  aainfoio  will  not  be  exhauated,  and  that  probably 
another  crop,  of  greater  value  than  the  wheat  crop,  might  pro- 
bably be  produced ;  but  this,  if  adopted  from  any  apedal 
eause,  must  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  for  the  UBiter- 
mentioned  reasons.  I  have  known,  upon  a  ssinfoin  layer  cf 
four  or  five  years'  standing,  that  the  wire-worm  has  matte  aad 
ravages  in  the  ensuing  wheat  crop,  and  even  in  the  tumi|[M  and 
barley  that  have  followed  {  but  when  the  plant  waa  taken  vp 
in  full  vigour,  aay,  at  the  end  of  three  yeara,  I  have  i 
known  theae  disasters  occur.  My  practical  readers  will 
ceive,  that  by  purauing  this  system,  and  planting  another  m 
teen  acres  in  a  similar  way  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  another  ia 
the  third  year,  a  breadth  of  fifty  acres  mav  be  appropriated 
each  year  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  plant,  without  any 
aacrifioe  of  ooro-growiDg  crops,  save  the  aeventaen  aeica  of 
barley  in  each  year.  From  fifty  acres  of  sainfoiii  thus  fs^ 
duced,  I  calculate  that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  hay 
would  be  realised  (in  proportion  1o  the  productive  povers  « 
the  soil)  by  the  first  mowing,  which  wiO,  for  the  moat  part,  be 
found  aufflcient  for  the  entire  consumption  upon  the  whole 
fhnn,  eapeeially  when  the  fodder  arising  firam  the  fifty  aeiea  of 
seed  in  each  year  is  taken  into  account,  and  whieh  will  he  equal 
in  quantity  and  value  to  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  aicadov 
hay,  supposing  each  to  be  eouaUy  well  gotten.  By  adopting 
this  system,  it  follows  that  the  whole  of  the  clover  upon  the 
fnm  may  be  fed  with  sheep,  except  in  sueh  loealitiaa  where  a 
move  aaoeeaaful  mode  of  dtsposuig  theveof  can  be  had  leeovsee 
to.    ThisprsctaceiiBonever,  wiUaissteneof  thepeBiiliaris«^ 
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parties  of  this  ipedef  ,  which  ii  thii :  I  do  not  think  it  will 
remain  in  plant  ao  long  as  the  common  stock;  which,  when 
ita  maturing  itaelf  so  mnch  earlier,  and  the  extra  mowing  it 
undergoes,  is  not  rery  surprising.  BtQl  I  hare  known  it 
answer  well  for  fiTO  years,  where  most  ahundant  crops  of  hay 
were  produced  in  each  year ;  but  the  seed  crop  of  the  last  year 
was  a  failuxe — not  so  mnch  fnm  a  decay  in  the  plant,  as  from 
the  seed  dropping  from  the  stem  after  it  was  set.  And  in  an- 
other instance,  when  it  was  sown  upon  a  weak  day,  well  drained, 
in  the  middle  of  a  thiity-aere  fiekl  of  the  common  stock,  and 
treated  the  same,  by  beug  mown  once  and  then  depastured,  it 
remained  in  plant  as  long  as  the  other  was  allowed  to  remain, 
being  eight  years." 

Chir  agricoUiinl  friends  should  possess  themselTes  of 
this  work ;  the  price  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

DIRBCTIONS  FOR  ECONOMICAL  AND  EXPE- 
DITIOUS WASHING. 

By  Harvbr  TwsLTSTRSiSy  Milmaa-Bt.,  Bedford-row. 

Being  of  opinion  that  we  benefit  the  public  generally 
in  recommending  a  trial  of  any  plan  calculated  to  lessen 
domestic  labour,  we  do  so  in  this  case  without  any  hesi- 
tation. Expedition  and  economy  are  said  to  be  com- 
bined ;  and  if,  ss  stated,  a  fkmily's  six  weeks'  washing 
can  be  accomplished  before  breakfhst  for  less  than  six- 
pence, and  without  a  wssherwoman,  we  think  this  little 
brochure  will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  CTery 
prudent  housewife. 


LONDON  FARMERS'    CLUB. 

TO  TBI  SDITOB  OV  TUB  HAEK  LAMB  BBPRBSS. 

BiB,«*In  your  report  of  the  discussion  at  the  London  Far- 
mers' Club  "  Upon  the  Burdens  pressiiig  upon  Agriculture, 
espedally  in  refareuce  to  the  Malt  Tu,"  I  am  reported  to  have 
stated  that,  "  If  any  one  had  one  hundred  sheep,  and  divided 
them  equally,  and  if  he  gave  to  the  an»>half  all  turnips,  and  to 
the  other  all  malt-coombs,  the  one  would  become  fat  and  fit 
for  market  much  sooner  than  the  other/' 

Budi  a  statement^  with  practical  men,  must  appear  a  mys- 
tery ;  hence,  requires  my  notice.  What  I  infened  was  this : 
"  &]ppose  one  hundred  sheep  were  placed  upon  turnips,  and 
equally  divided,  and  the  one  half  supplied  with  malt-ooombs  m 
addUiim,  they  would  become  Iht  and  fit  for  market  much  sooner 
than  the  other."  Una,  if  malt-coomb  (the  shadow)  was  so 
essential,  what  must  malt  (the  suhstanee)  be? 

YoBis  truly, 

BoBT.  Smith. 

Emmetet  Orange,  South  MoUon,  Feb.  Wh,  1649. 


HARLESTON  FARMEBS'  CLUB.— (Fbanois  Dix, 
Secretary.) — At  a  meeting  of  the  dub,  held  on  the  Hth  inst, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "The  Advantages  of  Enclosing 
Waste  Land."  Hie  introducer  stated  there  are  about 
4,000,000  acres  of  improvable  land  in  England  alone^  which, 
if  brought  into  cultivation,  would  employ  200,000  able-bodied 
men,  if  we  take  them  at  6  men  to  the  100  acres — the  number 
considered  needful  to  good  farming  in  this  district — and  would 
produce  as  much  food  as  haa  been  imported  yearly  upon  the 
average  of  the  past  10  years.  After  an  animatrd  djscnsslon,  it 
was  resolved,— "That  a  general  enckisun  of  wastes,  by  bring- 
ing a  much  greater  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  would 
greatly  increase  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  contribute  to 
the  comforts  of  all  classes,  by  adding  to  the  means  of  employ- 
ing our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  ftimiahing  a  very 
la^  proportion  of  that  food  for  which  we  am  now  dqiendsnt 
on  foreign  supply.  And  the  dub  wishes  to  expnss  its  regret 
that  the  lorda  of  manors  can,  by  withholding  their  consent, 
prevent  the  indosure  of  wastes."  The  secretary's  report  of  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  "Series  of  the  Reports,"  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  R.  B.  Harvey, 
waa  very  satisfootory,  and  the  dub  directed  a  sufficient  number 
to  be  printed  to  meet  the  wants  of  subsotibess,  with  a  limited 
number  for  after-disposal.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Malt-tax  is 
again  to  daim  tlie  attention  of  the  dub  at  its  next  meeting  on 


the  7th  of  Harch.  The  following  are  the  sul^ects  for  discus- 
sion during  the  remainder  of  the  year : — ^March  7,  "  On  the 
Burdens  pressing  upon  Agriculture,  espedally  in  reference  to 
the  Halt-tax."  April  4,  "The  description  of  Sheep  most 
profitable  to  the  Breeders  and  Grasiers  within  the  District  of 
the  Club,  with  Observations  on  Uie  Msnagement  of,  and 
Breedioff  the  same."  liar  9,  "Ltouid  Manure,  its  Preserva- 
tion and  AppHcation."  June  6,  "la  it  good  policy,  and  in 
what  case  is  it  so,  to  pay  for  work  dene  by  the  Piece  rather 
than  by  the  Day  ?  Give  also  the  Prices  of  various  descriptions 
of  Piece-work."  Sept.  5,  "  The  advantages  to  the  Farmer  re- 
sulting from  a  good  and  sufficient  sdection  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  naming  the  most  improved  now  in  use."  Oct. 
3,  "  Planting  Wheat,  Thidc  and  Thin  Sowing."  Nov.  21. 
"  The  beat  method  of  restoring  the  Fertility  of  Land,  when  ex- 
hansted  by  mismanagement  or  over-cro{^ing."  -  Dec  5,  "  An- 
nual Meeting." 

YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB.— Tlie  monthly  meeting  of  this 
club  was  held  on  Saturday  se'nnight,  Mr.  Smallwood,  of  Mid- 
dlethorpe,  in  the  duir,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Raines, 
"  On  the  best  pUin  of  preparing  land  for  Spring  crops."  The 
plan  recommended  was,  first,  to  make  the  lana  dry  by 
thorough  draining ;  secondly,  to  grow  as  many  root  or 
follow  crops  as  grain ;  thirdiv,  to  dear  the  land  by  scarifying 
or  broad  shearing  the  stubble  immediately  after  harvest ; 
fourthly,  to  plough  the  hmd  in  suffident  time  to  get  tempered 
by  the  atmosphere ;  fifthly,  to  plough  deep  for  the  bean  and 
root  crops ;  uid  sixthly,  to  manure  sufiteiently  for  them,  so  aa 
not  to  have  to  apply  any  to  the  grain  crops.  Mr.  Hawking,  of 
linton-upon-Ouse,  Mr.  CundaH,  and  others,  took  part  in  the 
conversation  whidi  followed. 


ENCLOSURE  OF  COMMON  LANDS.— A  bill  brought 
in  by  Sir  Geoige  Ghrey  and  Mr.  C.  Lewis  authorises  the  £n- 
dosure  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  to  endose  the 
following  lands,  for  which  provisional  orders  have  already  been 
issued,  vis.— P^on,  in  the  county  of  Oxford ;  Chorley-green, 
in  the  county  of  Chester ;  Bell,  Swan,  and  Silverlace-greens,  in 
Suffolk;  Bickerton-hills,  in  Cheshire;  Bremerton  Common 
in  Norfolk ;  Headley,  in  Southampton;  Oakworth  Common, 
iu  Yorkshire  ;  Buekland  Newton,  in  Dorset;  Abbotswood,  in 
Southampton ;  Black  Torrington,  in  Devon ;  WestweU  Leacon, 
in  Kent;  Holster-yard,  in  Devon;  Cradley,  in  Hereford; 
Firbank  Fells,  in  Westmoreland ;  Oxton,  in  Nottinji^amshire ; 
Dent,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  Msnsfidd  Woodhouse 
Forest,  in  Nottinghamahire;  and  Cefo  Ertham-common,  in 
Bredmockahire. 


We  are  authorized  to  state  that  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 
Oakley  Park,  Suffolk,  has  given  permiBsion  for  hia 
name  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Patrons  of  The 
Farmera'  and  Graziers'  Cattle  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. We  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  add,  that 
the  objects  of  this  useful  Association  are  becoming 
better  appreciated  by  graziers  and  feeders  of  stock, 
who  are  now  extensively  availing  themselves  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
Bedfordshire  reporter,  in  his  monthly  agricultural 
report  for  that  county,  thus  refers  to  the  losses  of 
cattle  experienced  in  his  district  t*> 

^  Among  those  who  bred  thdr  stoek,  there  has  been  much 
disease  and  loss ;  while  with  others  who  bought  in  their  beasts 
and  sheep,  it  has  been  a  miaoua  aflisir." 

The  Wi^tototuhire  Chronicle  says : — 

"  We  are  farther  sorry  to  say  that  the  murrain  amongst 
cattla  has  again  broken  out  in  this  district.  Our  Talnable 
veterinary  surgeon.  Dr.  Fulton,  is  making  strict  iuTestigation 
aa  to  this  fireah  outbreak,  u  the  country  people  suppose  it  has 
oome  by  cattle  from  Ireland,  which  were  landed  in  this  district 
six  months  ago." 

Why  not  secure  protection  against  loss  by  in* 
surance  ? 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY  — 184  9. 


Barombtbr. 


Day. 


I   9  or 
8  a.  m.  lOp.m. 


Jan. 


21 
22 
23j 

24! 
25 

26; 

27j 

28 

29; 

30 

31 

Feb.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

111 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 


In.  cte. 
30.25 
29.96 
30.27 
30.34 
30.15 
29.80 
29.93 
29.30 
29.40 
30.15 
30.10 
30.20 

30.27 
30.35 
30.40 
30.44 
30.45 
30.40 

30.29 
30.44 
30.38 
30.76 
30.78 
30.55 
30.68 
30.50 

30.47 
30.50 
30.45 
30.25 


in.  eti. 
30.— 
30.10 
30.40 
30.22 
30.— 
29.95 
29.50 
29.33 
30.— 
29.90 
30.20 
30.22 
30.34 

30.39 
30.44 
30.45 
30.40 
30.32 
30.30 
30.41 
30.50 
30.80 
30.58 
30.55 
30.50 

30.47 
30.55 
30.50 
30.40 
30.— 


Thbrmombter. 


Min. 


46 
43 

39 
43 
46 
46 
32 
38 
.36 
31 
35 
31 
36 
42 
45 
46 
44 
40 
40 
34 
42 
34 
31 
30 
32 
41 
36 
31 
35 
45 


Max. 


9  or 
10  p.m. 


50 
48 
50 
48 
50 
50 
41 
44 
38 
44 
40 

39 
48 
46 
48 
48 


4/ 

44 

46 

45 

47 

39 

40 

35 

36 

44 

37 

39 

44 

44 

47 
44 


45  I  42 

42  I  41 


50 
46 
45 
50 
48 
50 
48 

57 
43 
50 
48 
50 


42 
44 
50 
37 
37 
40 
44 
47 
39 
43 
45 
48 


Wind  and  Statb. 


Direction. 


Force. 


S.  West 

!N.W.,Southrly 

Westerly 

Westerly 

Westerly 

W.  by  North 

S.,  West 

W.byN.,byS. 

N.,  N.  by  W. 

S.E.,  S.V/. 

Westerly 

s.s.w. 

S.byWest 
Westerly 
Westerly 
Westerly 
West,  W.  by  S. 
W.byN.,byS. 
West 
W.  by  S. 
W.  by  S. 
N.  by  W.,  var. 
N.W.,  S.W. 
S.W.,  var. 
S.W.,  var. 
W.  by  North 
W.  by  N.,  var. 
W.byN.,byS. 
West,  W.  by  S. 
West,  var. 


Atuobphbrb. 


8  a.  m. 


2  p.  m. 


strong 
lively 
brisk 
forcible 
forcible  i 
brisk 
brisk 
variable 
brisk 
brisk 
gentle 
gentle 
calm 
calm 
variable 
gentle 
calm 
calm 
brisk 
lively 
gentle 
calm 
calm 
calm 
lively 
gentle 
gentle 
gentle 
gentle 
lively  gale 


cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 


cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

hazy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 


9  or 
10  p.  m. 


cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 


bbtimatbd  avbraobs 

Barometer. 
High.      I         Low.      High. 
30.82  29.170        53 


OF   FBBRUARY. 

Thermometer. 


Low. 
21 


Mean. 
36 


RBAL  AVBBAOB  TBMPBRATURB  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Lowest.       1        Highest.       |  Mean. 

38.4  46.6  42.5 


Wbathbr  AND  Phenomena. 

Jan.  21 — Overcast;  drizzle.  22 — ^Aflter  rain, 
fine  and  "unnv.  23 — Overcast;  gorgeous  gilded 
ninaet.  24 — Cloudy  and  wind.  25 — Broken  clouds; 
dusty.  26— Beautiful.  27— Fme  sunset;  wet 
night.  28 — ^e;  beautiful  sunset.  29 — Rainy; 
cold  and  chilly.    30— Sleet  and  drizzle.  31— Fine. 

Lunation.— New  on  24th,  4h.  43m.  afternoon. 

Feb.  1 — Fine  sunrise ;  hoar  frost,  and  a  film  of 
ICC.  2— Rain;  cloudy,  damp  day.  3— Gloom; 
and  very  damp.  4 — Overcast;  clouds  broken. 
5 — Short  gleams;  drying.  6— Overcast.  7— The 
Hune :  here  terminated  the  long  period  of  gloom. 
8— A  shower;  calm  and  serene.  9— Hoar  frost; 
passing  cirro-stratus.  10— Overcast.  11— Rune, 
till  8  A.M. ;  hazy  sun.    12— Rime ;  powerful  sun ; 


red  clouds  at  sunset.  13— Hazy;  fine;  doodj 
evening.  14 — Very  fine  all^ay  after  rime.  16 — 
Beautiful.  16 — Fine;  gorgeous  crimson  sunset. 
17 — Rime  again;  bright  sun.  18 — Calm,  cloudy, 
and  doubtful.  1 9 —Dust  driving ;  clouds  threaten- 
ing change. 

Lunations. — Full  moon,  7tfas  44  minutes  be- 
fore noon.    Last  quarter,  1  bih,  4h.  3m.  momin^^. 

Rbmarkb  rbfbrbino  to  Agriculturk. — 
The  extraordinary  height  of  the  mercury,  the 
general  mild  temperature,  6^  above  the  average, 
the  almost  total  absence  of  rain  since  the  two  first 
days  of  February,  and  the  absence  of  sun  for  along 
period,  constitute  the  phenomena  of  the  month. 
Everything  has  been  propitious  to  agriculture,  un- 
less, perhaps,  we  admit  the  want  of  a  little  search- 
ing frosts.  I  see  no  depredations  of  insects,  because 
the  wheats  are  true  and  regular  in  the  drills.  The 
land  here  appears  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  spring 
labours,  and  we  trust  that  every  farmer  may  be 
early  at  work.  Oats,  spring  wheat,  and  barley 
prosper  when  sown  early  on  free  working  land  ; 
and  above  all,  potatoes,  which  we  hope  wm  all  be 
planted  by  the  7th  of  March.  J.  Towsna. 
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I  commence  this  article  at  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, but  shall  defer  the  usual  retrospect  till  I  come 
to  its  closing  naragraphf  only  observing  that  the 
weather  has  hitnerto  been  so  benign  and  propitious 
as  to  authorize  a  hope  that  every  operation  of  mo- 
ment may  be  performed  at  the  proper,  anticipated 
Seriods  of  this  most  busy  and  important  month  of 
farch.  What  a  contrast  has  the  weather  of  the 
present  year  afforded  !  Let  those  who  can  refer  to  ! 
the  registers  of  1848,  compare  and  admire. 

OPERATIONS   IN   THE    KITCHBN-OARDBN. 

First  period, — Early  Potatoes:  look  back  to  col* 
2,  page  184,  on  the  treatment  of  the  ash-leaved 
kidney,  and  if  any  work  of  the  kind  remain  to  be 
done,  let  it  be  finished  without  delay.  A  liberal 
dressing  of  common  salt  ought  to  be  given  before 
digging ;  this  was  mentioned  a  month  or  two  since. 
The  Gardenert^  Chronicle  has,  for  some  weeks,  de- 
voted several  leading  columns  to  the  subject  of 
disease,  or  its  comparative  absence  ;  and  so  far,  by 
consentient  evidence,  it  appears  certain  that  light, 
sandy,  unmanured  ground,  and  the  earliest,  or  very 
late  plantings  had  produced  the  best  and  soundest 
crops.  At  all  events,  the  public  now  feel  that  the 
alarm  created  during  last  season  was  an  extreme 
exaggeration. 

&w  Peas—Bcmetar,  blue  imperial,  Prussian, 
and  the  very  dwarf  but  prolific  Victoria  j  the  last 
an  inch  apart.*  Broad  jOeans,  an  abundant  quan- 
tity, being  the  last  that  can  be  relied  on,  especially 
if  the  spriiu^  be  dry ;  Beet  (the  small  purple- 
horn)  and  Surrey  Carrot;  Parsnips j  Radish  of 
every  kind ;  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Brussels  sprouts, 
kale,  cauliflower,  in  a  warm  border,  or  over  a 
gently -warm  leaf-bed  ;  Celery  and  CeUriac,  in  a 
similar  way,  to  be  protected  by  a  mat,  hand-glass, 
or  a  spare  frame-light.  Transplant  the  cauli- 
flowers, that  have  been  in  frames,  mto  some  warm 
border,  deeply  and  richly  manured,  thirty  or  thirty- 
siz  inches  afKUt,  to  be  covered  with  hand-glasses, 
or  carboys  divested  of  their  bottoms,  in  the  way 
adopted  by  chemists  and  sulphuric-acid  makers 
who  have  gardens  and  plenty  of  damaged  glass 
vessels.  Give  air  to  the  plants  that  are  already 
under  similar  covers. 

When  the  ground  is  set  anart  for  any  or  all 
the  spindle-rooted  plants,  either  now  or  in  the 
autumn,  it  should  be  trenched  out  one  clear  spit, 
and  the  bottom  dug  another,  adding  the  required 
manure  and  breaking  the  lumps  thoroughly.  Do 
this  bv  small,  thin  spits,  to  remove  large  stones 
and  all  other  obstacles  that  might  interfere  with  the 
main  tap-roots.  Parsnips  can  succeed  in  very 
strong  land,  provided  holes  be  made  with  a  crow- 
bar, and  fillea  up  with  very  fine  soil  before  sowing 
the  seeds  in  it,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 

*  Bishop's  new  long-pod  dwarf  pea  is  now  said 
to  be  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  dear;  but  being 
planted  four  inches  apart,  and  very  prolific,  it  more 
than  repays. 


deep ;  but  carrots  require  a  new  and  very  sandy 

loam,  and  even  prefer  the  sands  of  Surrey.  ^ 

Kohl'rabi — the  cabbage-turnip— must  be  sown 
directly,  either  for  the  field  or  garden.  It  is  a  very 
fine  bulb,  and  the  white  variety,  if  grown  rapidly, 
is  a  capital  dinner  vegetable  :  its  "  greens, "  and 
indeed  those  of  the  purple  sort,  are  very  nice,  as 
sprouts,  in  the  early  spring.  Dig  the  seed  plots 
carefully,  render  the  surface  compact,  sow  in  drills 
just  so  distant  as  to  admit  the  hand-hoe,  exactly  as 
with  cabbage  or  kale  seed ;  cover  and  rake  ;  then 
pat  the  sunace  fine.  A  large  plot  in  the  garden,  or 
at  the  edge  of  the  field,  wUl  be  required  for  the 
farm,  and  there  the  purple  sort  may  be  preferred. 
When  grown  to  the  size  of  common  broccoli  seed- 
lings, each  must  be  transplanted  into  well-manured 
ground  ;  the  field  plantings  in  rows  or  ridges,  over 
manure,  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  and  nearly  as 

far  asunder  along  the  rows.  Those  intended  for 
table  use  will  require  a  moist  and  warmer  site, 
more  |^enerously  enriched,  to  hasten  the  growth, 
accordmg  to  the  season  :  the  seedlings  will  be  fit 
to  put  out  at  the  latter  end  of  May  and  to  the  end 
of  June. 

Earth  up  peas  and  beans,  previously  loosening 
the  grouna  with  the  hoe ;  then  stake  the  taller- 
growing  peas  ;  the  two  early  varieties  already  re- 
commenaed  require  no  props.  The  foregoing 
operations  demand  the  earliest  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  plant  a  good  quan- 
tity of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke ,-  it  can  suit  any 
^  acant  external  plot,  and  will  vield  abundantly ;  but 
the  ground  ougnt  to  be  trenched  and  pulverised. 

Plant  Shallots  and  Garlic,  and  sow  the  main  crop 
of  Onions  and  Leeks :  the  ground  for  them  ought 
to  be  deeply  worked  and  manured ;  and,  as  these 
pungent  vegetables  seem  to  require  salts  of  am- 
monia, guano  might  be  mixed  with  reduced  dung, 
one  quart  to  the  small  barrow-load.  Make  the  site 
solid  for  onions  ;  then  draw  the  drills,  barely  half 
an  inch  deep  and  six  apart :  trickle  Spanish  onion 
seed  evenlv  along  their  course,  cover  with  any  fine 
sifted  eartn,  and  pat  the  surface  with  the  back  of 
the  spade  :  large,  superficially-formed  bulbs  are  the 
object,  and  sohdity  of  bed  and  rich  manure  at  bot- 
tom are  the  means  by  which  such  can  be  obtained. 
For  Strasburgh  and  other  oval  onions  these  prepa- 
rations are  not  so  indispensable ;  neither  are  they 
for  the  true  London  leek,  which  will  require  trans- 
plantion  in  July. 

Lettuces  :  Every  sort  may  be  sown  in  very  rich 
soil,  to  remain  where  they  are,  and  be  duly  thmned, 
but  prefer  the  true  tennis-ball  and  Gotte,  as  they 
heart  of  themsdves,  give  no  trouble,  and  remain 
long  in  use. 

Hoe  and  loosen  the  ground  about  the  winter 
Spinach :  sow  more  rows  of  either  sort. 
i     After  removing  faded  leaves  of  BroccoU,  fork 
the  ground  and  make  it  neat. 
i     Asparagus :  Stir  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  on 
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each  side  of  single  rows  ;  and  try  the  effect  of  a 
liberal  watering  with  liquid  manure,  such  as  the 
drainajpfe  of  farm  dunghills,  superadding  a  sprink- 
ling of  salt,  which  gardeners  ao  not  now  fear  to 
apply  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  poimd  to 
the  square  yaid. 

Sea-kale  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

Artichoke  beds  and  rows  ought  to  be  trimmed  of 
all  dead  leaves  and  old  flower  stalks  ;  the  ground 
should  then  be  neatly  forked,  and  the  manure  or 
leaves  that  were  laid  over  in  the  autumn  worked 
into  it. 

Treat  Rhubarb  plots  much  in  the  same  manner. 

FRUIT   DEPARTMENTS. 

Finish  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  pro- 
tect wall-trees  in  blossom  by  sloping  glasses. 
Graft  stocks  of  every  kind  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  preferring  open  and  rather  moist  weather. 

Pineries  :  Now  is  the  season  to  repot  the  youp^ 
and  succession  plants.  Persons  were  in  the  habit 
of  disrooting :  we  disclaim  the  practice,  but  would 
simply  tap  the  full  ball  on  the  potting  table,  so  as 
just  to  loosen  the  external  fibres,  and  then  tranfer 
to  a  deep,  well-drained  pot,  one  size  larger,  always 
using  pure  maiden  turfy  loam,  by  no  means  wet, 
or  the  earth  of  thoroughly  decayed  couch-grass 
roots.  Plants  so  treated  should  oe  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  75  degrees,  and  oe  kept 
shaded  and  close  till  growth  be  moving  ;  from  58 
to  65  deg.  by  night  will  be  quite  sufficient.  A 
little  weak  manure-water  may  then  be  occasionally 
given.  The  systems  of  pine-growing  are  so  va- 
rious, that  we  dare  not  offer  a  decided  opinion. 
We  have  the  Meridan,  the  Hamiltonian,  and  the 
Fleming  system  in  open  beds — that  is,  without  pots. 
Mr.  Paxton's  new  series  of  his  Magazine  has  an 
able  article  in  pn.  16  and  17  of  the  last  month's 
number ;  and  in  his  Calendar  it  is  stated  that  pines 
"  do  -much  better  if  planted  out  in  beds  of  light 
toil,  or  peat  earth,  heated  by  hot-water  pipes." 

In  Vineries,  the  Grapes  set  in  Februtuy  should 
be  thinned  very  effectually.  Heat  by  night  mav  be 
very  moderate,  but  by  day  above  70  deg. ;  and  by 
sun,  with  air,  90  deg.  The  ^and  question  con- 
cerning steaming  and  the  synnge,  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Pitmaston,  has  declared  that  the  finest  fruit  is 
obtained  on  vines  where  the  atmosplfere  of  the 
house  was  so  dry  as  not  even  to  steam  the  glasses 
of  spectacles  on  entering  it  from  the  cold  external 
air  I  The  red  spider  {Aearus  vitus)  is  the  vexed 
qusstion  on  this  subject. 

Introduce  Strawberry  pots  in  constant  succes- 
sion, ever  remembering  plenty  of  water.  The 
Keen's  SeedUng  does  admirabiv  in  large  pits  of 
rieh  mellow  loam,  heated  by  leaf  linings.  Air 
should  be  often  and  freely  admitted. 

The  Peach'house,  or  pit,  demands  the  most  se- 
dulous attention.  If  tobacco-smoke  be  overlooked 
the  fly  may  prevail,  and  ruin  the  starting  foliage. 
The  Royal  George  is  the  best  forcer,  but  it  even 
fails  to  set  if  heat  be  not  augmented  by  almost  in- 
sensible degrees,  and  should  then  never  advance 
(by  fire)  beyond  45  to  50  deg.  When  the  stoning 
process  has  been  effected  the  case  may  be  different, 
out  at  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Cwmmbtrt  and  Mehms  have  bssn  alludad  to  be- 


fore; but  the  opinion  now  prevails  that,  during  winter 
for  the  former,  and  early  spring  for  the  latter,  there 
is  no  system  so  favouraole  as  that  of  growing  them 
over  a  tanked  bed,  in  a  house  or  pit  luated  by  hot- 
water  pipes.  If  earth  or  loam  beds  be  employed, 
we  should  deepen  and  extend  the  bed  as  the  roots 
extend.  I  once  saw  a  melon  plant,  growing  in  a 
pot,  send  forth  root  processes,  of  cream-Uke  white- 
ness, or  as  threads  of  pithy  marrow,  through 
twelve  or  more  feet  of  the  Isaf-Ded  in  which  the  pot 
was  plunged. 

French  Beani  :  Sow  for  succession,  twice ;  keep 
them  grovm^  by  a  heat  of  60  d^.,  and  eleoM  by  a 
vaporous  atmosphere.  The  Acarus  is  a  deadly 
enemy. 

Mushrooms:  Spawn  the  beds  that  are  in  a  fit 
state,  and  cover  the  prepared  droppings  with  pure 
yellow  loamj  making  the  surface  firm  and  even. 

FLOWER  AMD   ORNAMENTAL    DEPARTMENTS. 

Sweep  and  roll  Grass-lawns.  Renew  the  Gravel  of 
walks,  tread  them  firm,  and  carefully  roll  them  after 
a  shower,  or  when  in  a  wet  and  binding  state  ;  use 
lime-water  where  worms  are  apt  to  disfigure  the 
gravel.  Renew  Box-edgings,  and  clip  the  box  in 
fine  growing  weather  ;  it  will  then  remain  neat  till 
the  end  of  August.  Point-in  plenty  of  cow  ma- 
nure, a  year  or  two  old,  laid  over  all  the  borders, 
preparatory  to  cropping  them  in  due  season. 

Plant  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses,  Repot  the 
best  Calceolarias,  Pinks  and  Cloves  of  all  varieties, 
raised  by  pipings  or  layers,  should  now  be  planted: 
those  in  pots,  particularly  the  best  Picotees  and 
Carnations,  are  to  be  kept  clean,  and  guarded  from 
mice ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  renewed,  at  least 
stirred,  and  made  clean  and  level.  As  chalk  (cre- 
taceous matter )  is  very  favourable  to  the  glaucous 
leaves  of  the  Dianthus  tribe,  weak  lime-water  ap- 
plied now  and  then  would  be  beneficial,  and  tend 
also  to  expel  worms. 

CONSERVATORY   AND   OREBNHOUBBS, 

Examine  the  phiQts.  Creepers  should  be  pruned 
and  dressed.  The  soil  should  be  stirred  in  the 
beds,  and  that  of  pots  renewed,  giving  more  room 
to  the  plants  which  want  it.  Let  the  roots  at  all 
times  be  managed  with  tenderness,  and  partlcularlf 
when  using  the  potting  stick ;  we  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  wounds  so  inflicted  must  greatly  iiyure 
an  absorbent  organ  of  much  importance.  CkoT' 
coal,  as  bottom  orainage,  or  small  pieces  of  hard 
coke,  are  very  useful.  Pelargoniums,  and  soft- 
wooded,  juicy  subjects,  require  a  slight  increase  of 
temperature.  Air  is  of  great  consequence  to  these 
departments ;  also  to  pits,  cold  or  warm ;  above  sll 
to  those  where  roses  are  excited,  wherein  tobaceo- 
smoke  should  be  often  and  early  applied, 

PLANT  STOVE,   AND   PROPAOATION   HOUSE. 

The  GesnMa  and  AehimAies,  and  such  plants,  are 
now  stirring,  and  when  the  first  developments  are 
observed,  they  should  be  repotted  in  sandy  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  little  decayed  turfy  loam.  AH 
plante  ought  to  be  fresh  dressed,  or  repotted,  and 
the  increments  of  heat  and  moisture  regulated  by 
the  advance  of  light  and  external  temperature, 

WEATHER  AND   RKTROSPEOT. 

The  gloom  of  the  first  ten  days  of  thi^  montb. 
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and  tilt  eztraordioary,  almost  unprecadanted,  baigbt 
of  the  baromater,  constitute  the  leading  pbanomep^, 
Once-*m  January*  18120-^.1  marked  30*80  cents, 
on  the  8am«  fin^  instrument,  when  I  resided  in  the 
Isle  of  Tbanat.  Now  I  have  read  of  30*70  to 
30*83  cent0.|  and  tiU  the  close  of  the  19tb  day  the 


average  was  far  above  30  inches.  A  r»pid  fall 
pommenced  then,  with  forcible  west  windi  imd 
perhaps  rain  may  be  anticipated,  {iitherto  searsely 
any  snowers  have  fallen. 

J,  TOVXRS. 

Croydon^  Feb.  20. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT   FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

Durinff  the  greater  portion  of  this  month  the 
weather  has  proved  remarkably  fine  for  the  time  of 
year.  In  our  agricultural  districts  the  farmers  have 
Deen  busily  occupied  in  the  fields,  and  Ivge 
breadths  ot  land  have  been  ploughed  for  spring 
corn,  under  the  moat  favourable  auspices.  The 
only  exception  we  can  notice  is  the  very  moderate 
progress  as  yet  made  upon  some  of  the  lowlands, 
which  have  continued  to  retain  their  superfluous 
moisture  to  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  usual, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  prevented 
the  plough  being  brought  into  active  operation. 
On  tne  whole,  however,  farm  labours  are  season- 
ably forward,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
our  accounts  respecting  the  general  appearance  of 
the  winter  wheats  are  somewhat  satisfactorv.  From 
some  Quarters  we  learn  that  they  are  ratner  thin 
upon  tne  ground ;  yet  it  is  ouite  evident  that  the 
prospect  of  the  crop  is  a  gooa  one  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  slight  frosts  expenenced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  have  tended  to  check  pre- 
mature luxuriance,  and  we  may  safely  venture  to 
assert  that  the  young  plants,  taken  as  a  whole,  were 
seldom  looking  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Would  that  we  were  able  to  draw  an  equally  grati- 
fying picture  of  the  prospects  of  our  agHcnlturists 
as  to  &e  value  of  their  produce.  The  operation  of 
the  new  com  law  scheme,  which  has  admitted  into 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of 
1,500,000  qrs,  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  since  the 
1st  inst.,  is  now  beginning  to  be  severely  felt  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Increasing  supplies  of  foreign 
eom  (which  have  succeeded  in  displacing  immense 
quantities  of  home-grown  corn  in  our  markets,  and 
which  the  weekly  returns  testify)  have  had  a  most 
depressing  influence  upon  the  quotations,  and  all 
parties  are  anxiously  inquiring — when  the  down- 
ward movement  will  stop.  That  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  last  year  in  Essex,  Kent,  and 
throughout  the  western  counties  was  small  and  of 
inferior  quality,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
commentary  from  us  i  but  wo  refer  to  the  fact  to 
show  the  peiilous  position  in  which  the  farmers  of 
those  districts  are  now  placed.  Thev  have  no  crop 
to  sell,  even  at  the  present  miserably  low  prices ; 
while  those  in  the  north  are  very  little  better  off. 

The  mealing  trade  have  regarded  the  imm^se 
arrivals  of  French  flour  with  no  little  uneasiness ; 
but  it  has  become  a  question  with  not  a  few  parties 
whether  the  shipments  will  be  continued.  Such 
was  the  case  last  year,  during  which  we  received 
nearly  75>000  tpns  of  peUtloesfrom  France,  HolUmd, 


and  Belgium,  when  it  was  argued  that  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  produced  on  the  continent  did  not  justify 
the  shipments  then  in  progress  to  this  country. 
Events  have  proved  the  unsoundness  of  this  con- 
clusion. Since  the  Ist  of  January,  this  year,  there 
have  arrived  in  the  port  of  London  alone  nearly  6,000 
tons  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  potatoes,  and 
the  imports  are  now  continued  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1,000  tons  weekly.  Another  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  which  re<)uire8  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration, we  conceive  to  be  the  foreign  supplies 
of  live  stock  for  Qur  markets.  In  the  montn  just 
concluded  they  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1848,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  temperature  abroad  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  graziers,  The 
consequence  has  been  general  heaviness  in  our  fat 
stock  markets,  more  especially  in  Smithfield,  at  a 
material  depression  in  the  quotations.  The  pros- 
pect of  large  imports,  and  heavv  receipts  of  both 
beasts  and  sheep  from  Norfolk  auring  the  present 
season,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  we  shall  have  a  lovir 
range  in  the  prices  of  live  stock  for  some  time 
hence.  It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived  that  the 
future  opens  up  h  poor  prospect  for  the  farmer  and 
grazier,  whose  returns  at  the  present  time  are,  it  is 
well  known,  beneath  what  may  be  termed  a  paying 
point. 

A  novel  importation  of  food  has  taken  place  into 
London  since  our  last,  viz.,  1,600  canisters  of  pre- 
served beef  and  mutton  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
They  were  offered  for  public  sale  on  the  ;20th,  but 
withdraiyn  at  6d.  per  Id. 

The  t^rnip  crop  has  turned  out  tolerably  welj. 
In  many  parts,  however,  potatoes  have  become  ex* 
hausted,  and  those  which  remain  in  the  grower's 
hands  in  other  Quarters  are  scarcely  fit  for  con- 
sumption. Really  fine  qualities  have  sold  at  150s< 
per  ton,  other  kmds  much  lower  in  proportioni 
owing  to  the  large  supplies  of  foreign  pressing  for 
sale. 

Stall-fed  and  other  beasts  have  continued  to  fare 
remarkably  well.  They  have  had  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  fooa,  which  has  been  selling  at 
low  prices. 

In  the  metropolitan  markets  meadow  hay  has 
sold  at  from  £2  lOs.to  £3  16;  clover  do.,  £3  lOs. 
to  £4  16s.  i  and  straw  £1  2s.  to  £1  9s.  per  load. 

In  some  of  our  flock  districts  in  the  West  of 
England  rather  severe  losses  of  early  lambs  hava 
been  experienced.  In  other  quarters  the  fall  has 
been  a  good  one.  The  effects  of  the  epidemic  have 
not  been  so  severely  felt  amongst  the  beasts  as  in 
some  preceding  seasons. 
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Our  accounts  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  are 
rather  favourable  as  reepecta  the  progress  made  in 
field  work.  The  continued  decline  in  the  value  of 
produce  has^  however,  much  dispirited  the  farmers, 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  anticipating  even  lower 
prices  for  both  com  and  cattle. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Since  we  last  wrote  the  various  fat  stock  markets 
have  been  rather  heavily  supplied  with  beasts. 
The  numbers  of  sheep,  on  a  comparison  with  those 
exhibited  in  some  previous  months,  have  been 
good.  As  to  the  traae  in  general  it  has  been  dull 
m  the  extreme,  and  a  most  serious  fall  has  taken 
place  in  prices.  In  Smithfield  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  beef  and  mutton  has  been  quite  6d.  per 
8lbs.,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
effecting  ssues  at  that  amount  of  reduction.  Look- 
ing to  the  imports  from  abroad  they  have  been 
cert^nly  good,  and  the  prospect  of  heavy  arrivals, 
as  the  canal  navigation  is  now  open  in  Holland,  has 
induced  the  butchers  to  purchase  with  considerable 
caution.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  depression 
just  alluded  to  has  been  the  result,  chieflv,  of  the 
immense  (quantities  of  slaughtered  meat  which  have 
found  then:  way  up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall 
markets,  and  which  have  sold  at  unusually  low 
prices.  Really  prime  beef  has,  in  many  instances, 
gone  at  3s.  2d.  per  8lbs.,  and  prime  Down  mutton 
38.  lOs.  to  48.  2d. 

Throughout  nearly,  or  quite,  the  whole  of  our 
large  grazing  districts,  there  is  an  extensive  supply 
of  beasts  in  a  state  fit  for  slaughtering;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  Norfolk  will  forward  to  Smithfield 
from  8,000  to  10,000  more  this  season  than  last. 
The  numbers  of  sheep  are  certainly  in  excess  of  last 
year.    The  abundance  of  good  food,  and  the  longer 

Eeriod  at  which  not  a  few  of  the  beasts  and  sheep 
ave  been  kept  back,  have  produced  a  greatly  in- 
creased weight.  This  observation  may  be  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  stock.  That  we  are  now  fairly  in  a 
posidon  to  do  wholly  without  foreign  importations, 
and  yet  keep  Pjnces  sufficiently  low,  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  The  certainty  of  large  supplies  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  stock  will 
rule  extremely  low  during  the  greater  portion  of 
thepresent  year. 

Tne  approaching  stock  fairs  are  likely  to  prove 
dull.  Prices  must  be  considerably  lower  than  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  years ;  yet  the  abundance  of 


food  may  induce  many  of  the  large  dealers  to  pur- 
chase extensively. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  in  the 
course  of  the  month  have  been  as  follows : — ^beasts, 
1,914;  sheep,  3,092;  lambs,  10;  calves,  622  ;  pigs, 
4.  At  Southampton  111  beasts  have  arrived  from 
Oporto ;  and  at  the  northern  outports  about  2,400 
head  of  beasts,  sheep,  and  calves,  all  from  Holland. 
The  total  importations  at  the  corresponding  period 
in  1848,  were  1,192  beasts,  2,167  sheep,  14  lambs, 
and  173  calves;  in  1847,  I960  beasts,  1,934  aheep, 
and  90  calves. 

The  annexed  supplies  have  been  exhibited  in 
Smithfield : — 


Beasts 

\>0  nr  8       ••••    •.•• 

Sheep  •  • 

Calves 

Pigs 


17,139  Head. 

617 

81,050 

1,240 

1,247 


COMPARISON   OF   SUrPLIES. 

Feb.,  1846.    Feb.,  1847.  Feb.,  1848. 

Beasts 13,140    ..     15,101     ..     15,404 

Cows    590     •.  601     ..  570 

Sheep    78,270     ..     84,830     ..     75,160 

Calves 640     ..  844     ..  859 

Hgs 2,031     . .        2,285     . .        1,935 

Since  our  last  the  bullock  supplies  have  been  de- 
rived as  under : — 

Eastern  districts 5,300  Head. 

Northern  do 2,950 

Midland  and  western  do 1,600 

Other  parts  of  England    ....  1,200 

Scotland 1,300 

Ireland   220 

PRICB8. 

Feb.,  1847.      Feb.,  1848.    Feb.,  1849. 

8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 
Beef,  from  2  10to4  4..  3  2to4  8..  2  8to3  8 
Mutton ..  3  6  50. .3  6  56. .30  46 
Veal  ....  4  2  54. .4  2  54. .38  58 
Pork....    3    6     5  0..  3  10     5  2..  3  4     4  6 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  upwards 
of  20,000  carcasses  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork, 
have  been  received.  Generallv  speaking,  the  trade 
has  ruled  heavy,  at  a  decline  m  the  quotations  of 
from  2d*  to  4d.  per  8lb8.  Beef,  from  28.  2d.  to  38. 
4d. ;  mutton,  28. 8d.  to  38.  8d. ;  veal,  38.  8d  to  48. 
8d. ;  and  pork,  2s.  lOd.  to  48.  4d.  per  8lb8.,  by 
the  carcass. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING     THE     MONTH     OF     FEBRUARY. 


The  expectation  which  many  entertained  a  month 
ago — ^viz.,  that  increased  activity  would  be  imparted 
to  the  grain  trade  by  the  release  of  the  bonded 
stocks,  and  the  temporary,  if  not  permanent,  settle- 
ment of  the  com  law  question — has  not  been  real- 
ized, and  the  feeling  of  confidence  then  entertained 


by  the  holders  of  foreigfn  wheat,  and  even  by  some 
farmers,  has  been  greaUy  dimimshed  within  the 
last  three  weeks.  The  correctness  of  the  opinion 
which  we  have  frequently  expressed  on  former  oc- 
casions, to  the  effect  that,  even  with  a  defectife 
harvest  in  this  country,  prices  of  all  kinds  of  com 
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would  be  low,  should  importations  be  permitted 
duty-free,  is  now  undergoinf^  the  test  of  b«ng 
practically  tried.  That  the  wheat  crop  of  1848 
was  short  in  quantity,  and  inferior  in  quality,  to 
that  of  average  seasons,  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom, cannot  be  questioned.  Other  kinds  of  grain 
were  also  defective;  in  addition  to  which,  Httle 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  partial  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  caused  a  large  quantity  of  useful 
food  to  be  lost.  The  time  for  introducing  free 
trade  was  therefore  favourable,  and  the  removal  of 
the  duties  was  contemplated  with  less  alarm  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  crops  of  last  year 
had  proved  more  productive. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  much  respecting  the 
new  order  of  affairs ;  but  our  belief  remeuns  un- 
changed, and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  prices 
win  be  kept  down  so  low  by  large  foreign  importa- 
tions as  to  render  corn-growing  in  this  country  an 
unremnnerating  employment,  unless  the  burdens 
on  the  land,  and  the  taxes  bearing  heavily  on  the 
farmer — such  as  the  malt  tax,  &c. — are  removed  or 
mitigated. 

The  weather  has,  throughout  the  month  now 
about  to  terminate,  been  auspicious.  In  the  early 
part  occasional  frosts  were  experienced,  by  which 
vegetation  received  a  wholesome  check,  and  which 
did  much  service  by  rendering  the  land  friable. 
Very  little  rain  fell  during  the  first  three  weeks, 
and  ploughing,  sowing,  &c.,  made  rapid  progress. 
The  soil  was  generally  in  capital  working  condition, 
and  most  of  the  seed  has  been  well  got  in,  always 
a  great  advantage.  The  reports  regarding  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  autumn-sown  wheat  are,  up  to  the 
present  period^  of  a  tolerably  satisfactory  character. 
Here  and  there  there  are  complaints  of  its  being 
thin  on  the  ground,  which,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways prove  a  disadvantage.  The  plant  is  mostly 
described  as  healthy  and  vigorous,  without  its 
being  prematurely  luxuriant,  and  a  large  breadth 
of  land  is  under  this  crop^a  circumstance  which 
wiU  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  future 
range  of  prices,  if  the  seasons  should  prove  tolera- 
bly propitious. 

The  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  winter  has, 
tmdoubtedly,  had  the  effect  of  economising  the 
consumption  of  food,  and  the  slocks  are  not  so  re- 
duced as  was  expected  would  have  been  the  case 
ere  now.  Another  important  consequence  of  the 
mildness  of  the  season  has  been  the  very  trifling  in- 
terruption to  supplies  from  abroad.  In  usual  years 
the  northern  ports  of  Europe  generally  remain  closed 
by  ice  till  March,  and  suppUes  from  thence  are  not 
reckoned  on  till  April  or  May  ;  whereas  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltic  has  been  freed  from  ice  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  from  some  of  the 
near  continental  ports  supplies  have  already  reached 


our  shores.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  arrivals  of  foreign  corn  have  never  been  in- 
terrupted for  a  single  day  throughout  the  winter. 
During  the  short  time  shipments  were  stopped  by 
frost  from  the  northern  ports,  the  purchases  made 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  MediterraiTean  ports  some 
months  before  (when  aflfairs  wore  a  different  aspect 
here)  came  to  hand,  besides  which  we  had  daily 
arrivals  from  the  opposite  coast  of  France. 

The  shortness  of  our  own  crops  has  therefore 
not  hitherto  been  felt,  and  with  a  large  stock  of 
foreign  grain  and  flour  in  our  granaries,  spring  ap- 
proaching, and  our  markets  open  for  the  surplus 
growth  of  the  world,  we  see  litUe  prospect  of  prices, 
low  and  unremnnerating  as  they  now  are,  im- 
proving. The  only  circumstance  which  might, 
perhaps,  cause  a  rise  is  one  which  we  seriously 
hope  may  not  occur  —  the  probability  of  injury 
being  sustained  by  the  crops  in  the  ground.  Should 
there  be  no  reason  for  apprehension  on  this  subject, 
quotations  would  probably  recede  even  below  their 
present  level  later  in  the  year,  when  shipments  from 
abroad  increase. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  very  promising  prospect 
to  lay  before  our  agricultural  friends,  but  we  think 
our  view  is  founded  on  a  just  basis  ;  and  on  the 
the  principle  that  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed, we  deem  it  best  to  look  matters  boldly  in 
the  face.  These  are  certainly  no  times  for  apathy : 
and  if  farmers  are  not  content  to  be  utterly  ruined, 
they  must  bestir  themselves  to  obtain  such  mea- 
sures from  the  Legislature  as  will  put  them  on 
something  like  a  fair  footing  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  producers  of  com. 

Mr.  DisraeU  has  given  notice,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  his  intention  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  present  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  with  a  view  of  the  more  equitable 
apportionment  of  taxation.  His  motion  stands  for 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  March,  when  we  hope  to  see 
the  subject  fairly  and  fuUy  discussed.  If  the 
landed  interest  is  not  to  be  wholly  sacrificed, 
something  must  be  done ;  but  to  expect  success 
without  continued  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
With  an  earnest  recommendation  to  our  agricul- 
tural friends  to  be  up  and  stirring,  we  shall  dismiss 
the  matter  for  the  present. 

When  we  last  addressed  our  readers  there  was 
some  appearance  of  an  improvement  in  the  wheat 
trade,  and  the  prevailing  impression  then  was  that 
prices  had  been  reduced  to  as  low  a  point  as  they 
were  likely  to  go ;  indeed,  a  rally  was  looked  for 
with  considerable  confidence;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  quotations  actually  did  advance 
a  trifle.  As  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken 
place  at  Mark-lane  afford  a  very  fair  type  of  what 
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has  occurred  at  the  other  large  coneumiDg  towns, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  principally  to  the 
doings  at  the  former  place  of  husiness. 

The  supplies  of  English  wheat  into  the  port  of 
London  nave  heen  very  small  throughout  the 
month ;  hut  the  large  quantity  of  foreign  in  ware- 
house,  and  the  constant  arrivals  from  ahroad,  have 
given  buyers  ample  facilities  to  secure  what  they 
have  required  for  their  immediate  wants,  beyond 
which  no  one  has  shown  any  disposition  to  invest. 
The  only  day  on  which  anything  like  activity  pre- 
vailed was  on  the  first  Monday  afler  the  duties 
were  taken  off.  A  large  number  of  millers  then 
attended  Mark-lane  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  they  were  evidently  disappointed  at 
the  turn  affairs  appeared  likely  to  take,  and  they 

Said  the  enhanced  terms  asked  with  reluctance, 
f  ost  of  the  Enghsh  wheat  was,  however,  cleared 
off  at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  a  mode* 
rate  quantity  of  foreign  changed  hands  at  prices 
about  is.  per  qr.  above  those  previously  current. 
This  improvement  was  never  exceeded.  The  suc- 
ceeding week  the  inquiiy  became  less  extensive ; 
and  though  the  arrivals  of  English  rather  decreased 
than  otherwise,  the  rise  was  again  lost  on  the  1 2th 
Inst.  Since  then  the  tendency  has  been  gradually 
downwards,  and  quotations  are  now  Is.  to  28.  per 
qr.  lower  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  January. 
53s.  per  qr.  may  be  reckoned  an  extreme  price  for 
the  nest  white  Essex  and  Kent  wheat,  and  the 
commoner  sorts  of  red  have  been  offered  at  42s. 
per  qr.  of  late. 

The  value  of  foreign  has  receded  even  more  ra- 
pidly. On  the  12th  buyers  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase ls«  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower  than  on  that  day 
se'nnight,  a  similar  decline  occurred  on  the  19th, 
and  on  Monday  last,  the  26th  inst.,  prices  were 
again  reduced  Is.  per  qr.  Polish  Odessa  of  capital 
quality,  weighing  6  libs,  per  bushel,  matr  now  be 
bought  at  42s.  per  qr. ;  Hamburgh,  BraDanti  and 
French  at  from  408.  to  458.;  and  the  finest  red 
Baltic  at  46s.  to  488.  per  qr.,  including  the  duty  of 
1 8.  per  qr.  These  rates  are  relatively  lower  tnan 
prices  stand  at  just  now  at  the  ports  of  shipment ; 
and  the  Importers  of  foreign  must  have  been  rather 
heavy  losers.  The  arrivals  from  abroad  into 
London  have  averaged  20,000  qrs.  per  w«ek  since 
the  end  of  Janoaryi  which  is  more  than  has  been 
taken  off  the  market :  the  stocks  in  granary  have 
therefore  accumulatea  rather  than  lessened,  and  as 
the  foreign  supplies  are  likely  to  be  fully  as  great 
in  March  as  they  have  been  in  February,  holders 
of  what  is  here  naturally  feel  anxious  to  reaUtte. 
During  the  short  time  that  the  excitement 'lasted, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  many  of  our  princi- 
pal millers  were  induced  to  make  purchases  from 
on  board  at  continental  ports,  which  they  no  doubt 
now  regret.  Some  of  tnese  cargoes  will  drop  in 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  wants  of  many  ot  the 
most  extensive  millers  are  likely  to  be  suppUed  by 
direct  imports — a,  circumstance  which«  to  a  certain 
extent,  will  prevent  them  appearing  in  the  market 
as  buyers.  It  seems  therefore  that  unless  a  good 
country  demand  should  spring  up  to  relieve  us  of 
a  portion  of  our  granaried  stock,  that  business  will 
continue  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Hitherto  the 
ioquiry  from  the  countiy  has  been  of  a  muoh  more 


limited  oharacter  than  was  expected}  the  fact  is, 
there  is  no  want  of  foreign  wheat  at  the  diffarent 
ports  on  the  coast,  and  we  have  consequently  only 
a  comparatively  small  circle  to  supply. 

The  sale  of  home-manufactured  flour  has  been 
greatly  interfered  with  by  the  large  quantity  of 
foreign  in  the  market,  principally  from  France.  The 
imports  from  that  country  have,  however,  fallen  off  of 
late ;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  supplies 
from  America  will  for  some  time  be  on  a  moderate 
scale.  The  top  price  of  town-made  flour  has  re- 
mained stationary  throughout  the  month ;  but  this 
has  ceased  to  be  any  criterion  of  the  value  of  ship 
qualities.  Norfolk  households,  and  similar  sorts, 
have  been  selling  of  late  at  33s.  per  sack  in  the 
river ;  and  the  finer  kinds  of  French  at  34s.  to  35s.» 
whilst  for  low  qualities  of  the  latter  308.,  and  even 
less,  has  been  taken — a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
being  felt  as  to  the  lower  grades  remaining  in  con- 
dition in  case  the  weather  should  set  in  warm. 
American  flour  has,  owing  to  its  comparative 
scarcity,  realised  relatively  higher  prices  than 
French ;  prime  brands  being  still  held  at  268*  to 
27s.  per  brl.  This  article  is  cheaper  at  Liverpool 
than  with  us;  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn 
shipments  from  the  United  States  having  been  di- 
rected to  that  port.  Stocks  are  still  heavy ;  only 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  800,000  ewts. 
m  warehouse  on  the  31st  ult.  having  gone  into  con- 
sumption. 

The  arrivals  of  barley  of  home-growth  into  Lon- 
don have  not  been  by  any  means  large  this  month, 
nor  have  the  receipts  from  abroad  been  so  abundant 
as  prsviously;  prices  of  this  grain  have  conse- 
Quentlv  given  way  less  than  those  of  wheat,  but 
there  nas  been  a  great  want  of  activitv  in  the  de- 
mand, and  the  tendency  has  been  decidedly  down- 
wards. Choice  qualities  suitable  for  sowing  have 
been  taken  at  full  terms,  say  32s.  to  34s.  per  qr. ; 
but  the  maltsters  and  distillers  have  conducted  their 
operations  with  extreme  caution,  and  have  refused 
to  pay  such  high  rates.  The  current  value  of  malt- 
ing barley  in  the  London  market  may  now  be 
quoted  30s.  to  328. — picked  samples  perhaps  Is. 
per  qr.  higher;  whUst  other  descriptions  may  be 
nad  at  rates  ranging  from  228.  up  to  288.  per  qr. 
Very  fair  sorts  of  foreign  (weighing  50  to  51  lbs. 
per  Dttshel)  might  be  readily  bought  at  23s*  to  948. 
per  qr. ;  which  is  as  cheap  as  anv  article  suitable 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  stock  of  forsign  in 
granary  at  this  port  is  considerable ;  and  thou|^h 
the  arrivals  from  abroad  have  been  moderate  of 
late,  the  low  rates  at  which  the  article  is  offered  free 
on  board  at  continental  ports  induce  us  to  thmk 
that  the  supplies  will  during  the  summer  months 
be  on  a  liberal  scale,  hence  tnere  seems  little  pros- 
pect of  a  rise  occurring  in  prices.  Farmers  have 
done  better  with  their  barley  than  with  wheat,  tbe 
finer  sorts  having  been  less  interfered  with  by  the 
foreign,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  has  proved 
sufficiently  good  to  satisfy  our  maltsters. 

The  value  of  jnalt  has  not  undci^ne  mach 
change  i  all  but  the  verv  best  kinds  must,  howereri 
be  quoted  Is.  per  or.  lower  than  they  were  at  the 
close  of  January.  Latterlv  the  sale  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly circumscribed,  trie  brewers  having  appa- 
rently ss  much  on  hand  as  they  are  deslrouB  of 
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holding;  60«.  per  qr.  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extreme  price  for  fine  pale  ware,  and  the  commoner 
sorts  may  be  had  from  488.  upwards. 

The  most  novel  feature  in  the  oat  trade  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  arrivals  from  Scotland :  all  through 
the  month  the  bulk  of  the  supply  has  been  from 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  tne  receipts  from 
thence  had  previously  been  good,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  the  last  crop  of  oats  yielded  better  in  the  north 
than  elsewhere.  From  Ireland  the  supply  has  been 
very  small  since  our  last,  and  the  quantity  which 
has  come  forward  from  abroad  has  been  moderate. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  year  when 
increased  supplies  from  the  continent  may  be 
reckoned  on;  for  though  there  is  certainly  little 
margin  for  profit,  the  contracts  entered  into  to  ship 
at  first  open  water  must  be  fulfilled,  and  shipments 
to  some  extent  are  in  progress  for  this  and  other 
English  markets.  The  dealers  calculate  with  con- 
fidence on  large  arrivals  from  abroad,  and  are 
therefore  by  no  means  anxious  to  add  to  their 
stocks.  The  trade  has  throughout  the  month  been 
languid,  and  prices  have  been  gradually  drooping. 
The  fall  has  been  greater  on  Scotch  tnan  on  any 
other  sort,  and  the  former  now  stand  at  a  relatively 
lower  point  (as  compared  With  other  descriptions^ 
than  is  usually  the  case.  This  circumstance,  ana 
the  probability  that  the  shipments  from  Scotland 
will  not  be  much  longer  continued  on  the  same  ex- 
tensive scale,  render  us  inclined  to  look  for  a  small 
rise  in  prices  of  the  finer  qualities  of  Scotch.  Lat- 
terly common  feed  have  been  sold  at  20s.,  and  in 
some  cases  even  lower;  whilst  good  parcels  of  41 
to  42  lbs.  weight  per  bushel  have  realized  only  21s. 
to  22s.  per  qr.  Irish,  owing  to  there  being  few  on 
the  market,  have  nearlv  maintained  their  former 
position;  whilst  Lincolnshire  feed,  and  similar 
sorts,  of  37  and  38  lbs.  weight,  have  been  offered 
at  l6s.  fid.  to  17s.  fid.  per  qr.  Most  of  the  foreign 
oats  now  on  the  market  are  of  inferior  quality: 
really  good  feed  may  still  be  quoted  1 9s*  to  20s. ; 
whilst  the  ordinary  stale  samples  have  been  in  vain 
offered  at  from  15s.  to  17s.  per  qr. 

Beans  of  home-growth  have  been  brought  to 
market  rather  sparingly;  the  supply  has,  how- 
ever, been  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  The  very 
finest  Qualities  have  been  taken  for  planting,  and 
have  sold  at  about  the  same  terms  as  those  current 
towards  the  close  of  last  month.  Secondary  and 
inferior  descriptions  have  been  ffreatly  neglected, 
but  have  not  been  offered  mucn  cheaper.  The 
most  important  fall  has  been  in  the  price  of  fo- 
reign beans,  particularly  Egyptians,  which  may  now 
be  bought  in  granary  here  at  22e.  to  238,  per  qr., 
and  to  arrive  at  about  20s.,  cost,  freight,  and  in- 
surance. The  loss  to  importers  must  be  very  se- 
vere, as  high  prices  were  paid  abroad,  and  freights 
have  also  been  high'tbis  season. 

Peas  have  excited'  little  attention,  and  beyond  a 
few  purchases  for  sowing,  hardly  anything  has 
been  done  in  the  article.  The  abundance  of  fo- 
reign on  the  market  has  kept  down  the  price  of 
white,  and  whilst  fine  English  boilers  have  been 
freely  ofiered  at  33s.,  grey  and  maple,  of  which  we 
receive  comparatively  few  from  abroad,  have  com- 
manded 36s.  to  36s.,  and  in  some  instances  388. 
per  qr.    White  foreign  peas  have  been  offered  on 


vexy  low  terms,  say  new  boilers  258.  to  28s.,  and 
veauy  good  breakers  at  30s.  per  qr. 

A  good  demand  for  foreign  spring  tares  has 
been  experienced,  and  the  value  of  this  article  has 
risen,  408.  to  44s.  per  qr.  having  within  the  last 
week  or  two  been  paid  for  large  Brunswick,  and 
similar  sons. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  Indian  com  and 
rye  on  Irish  account ;  but  the  orders  have  been  at 
too  low  limits  to  allow  of  much  being  done.  The 
consumption  of  these  articles  in  England  is  trifling, 
more  particularly  now,  when  all  other  feediug- 
Btuffs  are  so  extremely  low  in  value. 

Most  of  the  continental  ports  having  been  some 
time  free  from  ice,  spring  business  may  be  said  to 
have  been  commenced;  hitherto,  however,  the 
smallness  of  the  supplies,  and  the  generally  high 
pretensions  of  the  foreign  holders,  have  prevented 
extensive  operations.  The  firmness  of  sellers  was 
confirmed,  and  increased  by  the  tone  of  the  ad- 
vices finom  hence  in  the  early  part  of  the  month ; 
but  upon  it  becoming  known  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  free-trade  policy  had  not  been  followed  by 
the  activity  which  many  expected,  a  little  reaction 
occurred. 

The  ktest  accounts  from  Danaig  are  of  the  I7th 
instant :  wheat  was  then  offered  is.  per  qr.  below 
the  extreme  rates  current  in  the  commencement  of 
the  month :  for  the  moment  no  further  reduction 
was  looked  for,  holders  of  that  in  warehouse 
having  apparently  determined  to  wait  events,  and 
supplies  coming  forward  but  slowly.  A  vessel 
capable  of  carrying  1,000  qrs.  had  been  chartered 
to  load  for  London,  at  4s.  per  qr.  freight.  Mo- 
derate good  wheat  had  sold  at  42s.  to  44s. ;  whilst 
for  fine  high-mixed  468.  to  478.,  and  the  very  best 
488.  per  qr.  free  on  board  had  been  asked.  An 
opinion  prevailed  at  Danzig  that  the  yield  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  Upper  as  well  as  in  Lower  Poland, 
had  been  very  short  kst  harvest,  and  that  the  sup- 
plies from  tuose  quarters  would  be  too  small  to 
allow  of  prices  receaing  materially. 

From  Konigsburg  our  letters  are  also  of  the  17th 
instant.  Some  purchases  of  wheat  seem  to  have 
been  made  at  that  port  on  English  account  early 
in  the  month,  at  high  prices;  but  the  demand 
having  subsequently  slackened,  holders  had  given 
way  about  Is.  per  qr.  The  quotations  were  then 
for  high-mixed  438.,  for  fine  mixed  428.,  and  for 
good  red  wheat  40s.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  The 
harbour  and  rivers  were  not  entirely  free  from  ice, 
but  it  was  being  rapidly  dissolved,  and  shipments 
were  expected  to  be  almost  immediately  com- 
menced. 

At  Stettin,  on  the  10th  instanti  the  navigatioil 
was  quite  free :  fair  supplies  of  wheat  had  been 
brought  forward  b^  the  growers ;  equal  to  38s.  to 
39s.  had  been  obtained  for  the  ordinary  sorts^  and 
40s.  to  408.  fid.  for  the  best. 

Our  Rostock  letters  are  of  the  IQth  instant.  A 
good  deal  of  business  had  been  done  there  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  and  as  much  as  408. 
per  qr.  free  on  board  had  been  paid  for  fine  quali- 
ties, weighing  61  lbs.  per  bushel.  After  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  London  mail  of  the  13th  February*  the 
demand  subsided,  and  prices  receded  Is.  to  %$,, 
39b.  per  qr.  being  Uien  the  top  price. 
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At  Hamburg  a  rise  was  caused  early  in  the 
month  by  orders  on  British  account ;  but  many 
of  these  were  subsequently  cancelled,  and  on  the 
23rd  instant  good  Upland  red  Wheat  on  the  spot 
was  obtainable  at  40s.  to  41s.  6 d. ;  whilst  from  out- 
ports  there  were  offers  at  358.  to  39s.  per  qr.  free 
on  board,  according  to  Quality,  rate  of  freignt,  &c. 

In  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  markets  prices  have 
also  been  influenced  by  the  advices  n'om  hence ; 
and  as  the  accounts  from  England  have  not  been 
very  encouraging  of  late,  the  value  of  wheat  has 
given  way  at  all  the  near  continental  ports. 

In  the  Mediterranean  prices  of  wheat  have  all 
along  been  relatively  higher  than  in  the  Baltic,  and 
very  few  purchases  have,  we  believe,  been  made  in 
that  quarter  on  British  account.  The  quantity  of 
bread-stuffs  bought  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  must  also,  we  think,  have  been  unim- 
portant, as  quotations  have  been  too  high  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  all  through  the  winter, 
as  compared  with  prices  here,  to  hold  out  induce- 
ment to  send  orders. 

By  the  most  recent  advices  from  New  York,  we 
learn  that  good  brands  of  Western  Canal  flour  were 
still  held  at  equal  to  24s.  4d.  to  24s.  lid.,  and  ^nt 
Genesee  at  26s.  to  26s.  6d.  per  barrel ;  which,  with 
2s.  freight  to  Liverpool,  or  4s.  to  London,  would 
leave  a  poor  prospect  for  the  shipper. 

At  New  Orleans,  where  prices  were  more  mo- 
derate, some  quantity  of  flour  was  reported  to 
have  been  bougnt  for  England. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Shllllnfi  Mr  QnmrUr. 
OLD.  NBW. 

Whiat,  EsMx  and  Kent,  white 48to56  46to53 

Ditto,  fine  leleeted  nrna   ....  48  54 

Ditto,xed 44  48  41  46 

Ditto,cxtn   48  52  42  48 

DittOfTUftven ^  ^  _  _ 

Norfolk,  Lineoliiduxe  ud  Torkihin. .  -*  —  43  46 

Ditto,  white  —  -.  45  48 

Baklbt,  Enii^Iish,  malting  tnd  distaiiDif. .   —  —  29  80 

Ditto,  Cheralier. .....  80  82 

Ditto,  grinding —  —  28  26 

Malt..  £■■«,  Norfolk  and  Snfblk  ....   —  »  58  59 

Kingiton,  Ware,  and  town  nuide...«  — *  —  58  60 

Oats,  Eaaez  and  Soffolk —  —  17  19 

Lincolnshire  and  Yorkahizt  (Pdanda)  -«  —  17  20 

Ditto,feed _  ^  16  19 

Deron  &  Weit  Coontrj,  feed  or    ad:  -—  —  15  16 

Northumberland  and  Scotch,  fised   . .  —  — i  20  23 

Dundalk,  Newiy,  and  BeUut,  potato  —  »  20  22 

limerick,  Sligo,  and  Wcatport,  potato  —  —  18  21 

Ditto,feed —  .  17  20 

Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,  Yonghal,  and 

Clonmel,  Uack -.  — .  14  19 

Bn   25  28 

FLOvn,bertmaika(per8aekof2801bs.)..  i—  —  39  44 

Norfolk  and  Saffolk,  es-ahip —  —  32  34 

Bkans,  Maaagan —  -.  $2  34 

Tick   _  _  27  30 

Harrow —  —  31  35 

Pigeon,  Hdigland —  .-  35  36 

Windaor ^  »  29  39 

Longpod I—  —  27  29 

PxAS,  non-boilen ,   —  —  28  30 

White,  Eaaex,  and  Kent,  boikra....  ~  _  32  33 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk ^  ..  88  34 

Maple —  —  35  37 

Hog ann grey. .••••■•■•••••••••••  "^  ■■"  *■"  "^ 

Takib  —  —  34  36 

Indian  CoEN 28  32  —  ^ 

Caksb,  Linaeed,  Engliah,  per  1,000 . .  ^ .  £10  15b.  to  £11  6a. 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 

Ton  THB  LAST  SiX  WkBES. 


Wheat 

Barlej. 

OaU. 

Rye. 

Biana. 

Ftei. 

Wbbk  Endino: 

a.   d. 

a.    d. 

a.    d. 

a.    d. 

i.   d. 

i.   d. 

Jan.  18,  1849.. 

45    4 

29  11 

17    8 

27    9 

32    2 

35    0 

Jan.  20,  1849.. 

45    4 

29     1 

17    1 

28    4 

31    ] 

34    9 

Jan.  27,  1849.. 

45    3 

28  10 

17    0 

28  11 

80    3 

32    8 

Feb.   8,  1849.. 

45     1 

28  10 

16  11 

28    5 

30    3 

32    6 

Feb.  10.  1849.. 

45  11 

29    3 

17    3 

27    2 

80  11  33    0 

Feb.  17,  1849.. 

47    0 

29    8 

17    2 

26    9 

29    934    4 

DUTIXS 

1    0 

1    0 

1   o| 

1    0 

1   o| 

1    0 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Cloveneed,  red  358. to  40b.;  fine, 45b. to 63s.;  white,35s.  to  5Si. 

Cow  Oraaa  (nominal) — a.  to  — «. 

linaeed  (per  qr.). .  aowing  568.  to  60s. ;  cmahing  42a.  to  488. 
Lirsoed  Cakes  (per  1,000  of  3  lbs.  eadi)  £10  5b.  to  £11  lOii. 

Trefoil  (ner  cwt.)    15s.  to  21s, 

Rapeseed,  new  (per  last)   £27  to  £30 

Dit  to  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15s.  to  £5 

Miistard  (per  bushel)  white . .   8b.  to  lOs. ;  brown,  (nombial) 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 18s.  to  25s. 

Canary  (per  qr.) 958.  to  103b.  ;    fin^  llOs.  to  115s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  Ac. 

Clorer,  red  (dnty  5b.  per  cwt)  per  cwt. 30b.  to  44a 

Ditto,  white  (dnty  5b.  per  cwt)  per  cwt 24s.  to  50s. 

linseed  (per  qr.) . .  Bsltie  42s.  to  46b.  ;    Odeaaa,  42s.  to  46s. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £8  O8.to£910s. 

Rapeaeed £4  15B.to£5 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15s.  5d. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 16s.  to  208. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  458.  to  48b.,  Do.  Datdi,  458.  to  47i. 
Tarea,  (per  qr.) email  28a.  to  328.,  large  388.  to  44i, 


HOP   MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Fbb.  26. 

We  have  a  good  inqoiry  for  the  finer  deacriptiooi  of 
Kent  and  Snaaez  Hops,  and  choice  samplat  of  yearlings 
are  also  in  demand.  The  anpply  on  offer  ia  Tery 
limited.    The  following  are  the  current  quotations : — 

Snaaex  Pockets 448.    to    56s. 

Wealdof  Kent  ditto....     52s.   —    68s. 

Mid  and  East  Kents ....     63s.   —  130s. 

HORTON  AND   HaRT. 

POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Frb.  26. 
Oar  market  is  so  well  sapplied,  and  trade  so  heafy, 
that  a  redaction  has  been  again  sabmitted  to  with  erery 
description  of  potato  on  sa&.     The  following  are  this 
day's  prices  :•— 

YorkahizeB^genta lOOa.  to  UOs. 

Scotch —  tol20a. 

DittoCnps 90a.tol00a. 

Ditto  whitea   70a.to   90b. 

French  whites 80s.  to  lOOs. 

Belgian 70b.  to   90s. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

LEEDS,  Feb.  23.— The  demand  for  oombfaig  wools 
this  week  has  been  brisk,  and  prices  continne  to  hafs 
•n  npward  tendency.  Clothing  wools  are  also  in  good 
demand,  at  improved  prices, 

YORK. — ^We  understand  that  the  above  annnal  msrkei 
will  be  held  on  Thmnday,  the  8th  of  March  next  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  larger  quantity  of  wool  will  be  shown  than  hai 
been  known  for  aereral  yeara^  on  account  of  the  briakness  in 
the  markeU,  and  the  large  quantitiea  held  in  the 
hood.    Moor  wool  ia  Toy  pbntifoL 
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PLATE    I. 
SHORT-HORNED    BULL. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  (Sbnator,  roan.  No.  3548  Ckiates's  Herd  Book,  vol.  7)  the  property 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax ;  obtained  the  first  local  prize  of  20  sovereigns  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  York  in  July  last,  as  the  best  bull  in  Class  No.  1 .  He  was  bred 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  calved  March  27,  1845;  got  by  Lord  Marlbro^  (7166),  d.  (Sunrise)  by  Bur- 
lington (3245),  g.  d.  (Snowdrift)  by  Rockingham  (2550),  gr.  g.  d.  (Snowdrop)  by  Snowball  (1463),  gr. 
gr.  g.  d.  (Dahlia)  by  a  Son  of  Mars  (413),  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Defender  (194),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Marshal  Beresford  (415),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Magnum  Bonum  (2882),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  a. 
by  Patriot  (486),  gr.gr.  gr.  gr.  ^.  gr.  gr.  by  Ben  (70). 

Senator  won  the  following  prizes  and  medals  : — 

At  the  Calder  Vale  Agricultural  Association,  held  at  Halifax  in  1846  and  1848. 

At  Keighley,  in  1846  and  1848. 

At  Wharfdale  Agricultural  Association,  held  at  Otley  in  1848. 

At  Wetherby,  in  1848,  he  obtained  the  prize  as  the  best  buU  of  any  age  of  all  the  classes,  and  silver 
medal  as  the  best  animal  of  the  short-horned  breed. 


PLATE    II. 
THE     HERO;     Winner   of   thk    Empkror's    Plate    at   Ascot  in    1847   and    184^* 

(For  description  see  page  306  J 


GRASS     LAND      AND     PERMANENT      PASTURE. 

BY  J.    T0WBR8,   MKMBBR  R.A.8.,   H.8.   OF   LONDON. 


A  very  great  difference  of  opinion  has  long  pre- 
vailed on  the  question  of  permanent,  or  convertible 
pasture;  but  here,  as  on  almost  every  other  sub- 
ject of  the  kind,  a  one-sided  view  only  has  been 
taken.  Where  the  growth  of  com  and  roots  is 
made  a  primary  object,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
grass  pasture  is  not  deemed  of  much  importance; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  pastoral  districts,  wherein 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  constitute  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  grass  lands  are  indispensable ; 
and  these  require  a  peculiar  management  to  make 
them  generally  available.    Thus,  the  objects  being 


twofold,  it  can  never  be  right  to  yield  obsequiously 
to  the  dictum  of  a  person  whose  mind  is  infiuenced 
by  any  single  predominant  notion.  "  Cut  up  all 
permanent  pastures,"  says  one;  but  the  British 
Islands  are  admirably  qualified  for  grazing  and 
pastoral  productions,  and  therefore  pastures  must 
be  maintained.  "  Com  of  every  sort  can  be,  and 
is,  grown  exceedingly  well  with  us;"  but  other 
European  countries  can  grow  it  better;  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  may  perhaps  be  wise  to 
take  an  impartial  view  of  our  capabilities,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  more  profitable  result. 

U 
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I  have  been  gratified  by  observing  that  the  sub- 
ject of  grass  land  has  been  seriously  taken  up  in 
the  North  British  Agriculturist,  the  leading  article 
of  which  (on  sowing  natural  grasses)  I  propose  to 
take  into  consideration^  aided  by  some  references 
to  other  standard  works.  Experience  also  may 
furnish  some  additional  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done  even  with  small  pieces  of  land  laid  out  as 
permanent  pasture,  and  expressly  devoted  to  dairy 
purposes.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  cereal  crops,  few  persons,  we  ima? 
gine,  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  delicious 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  which  are  yielded,  and  can 
be  produced,  only  by  the  real  grasses  laid  down  as 
permanent  pasture ;  and,  assuming  this  as  granted, 
I  come  at  once  to  my  subject. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair  may  safely  be  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities.  He 
stated  that  pastures  formed  of  rye-grass  and  clover 
only,  afford  about  75  plants  to  the  square  foot ; 
whereas,  the  like  space  of  rich  meadow  of  the  best 
quality  yields  1,796  individual  plants,  and  rich  per- 
manent  pastures  generally  about  1,090  plants,  con- 
sisting of  22  different  species,  showing  plainly  that 
grasses  are  of  a  social  nature:  and  experience 
proves  that,  with  a  weU-selected  mixture,  a  much 
greater  weight  of  hay  or  green  fodder  will  be  pro- 
cured than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  any  one  or 
two  species  of  plants  when  cultivated  separately.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  observe  the  predilection  for 
rye-grass  :  it  is  comparatively  a  poor,  dry,  leafless 
species.  True  it  is  that  it  is  a  great  and  heavy 
seeder,  coming  into  flower  about  the  second  week 
of  June,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  less  than  five 
weeks ;  but  then  this  fertility  renders  it  not  only  an 
impoverisher  of  the  ground,  but  far  less  profitable 
than  the  Dactylis  glomerata  (cock's-foot  grass), 
which,  in  green  herbage,  is  estimated  to  yield,  per 
acre,  in  the  spring,  10,209lbs.,  containing  l,189lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter;  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
27,90C>lbs.,  or  ll,859lbs.  when  in  dry  hay;  and 
finally,  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  herbage,  still  suc- 
culent, produces  26,544lbs.  of  grass,  convertible 
into  13,272lb3.  of  dry  hay,  containing  1,45 libs,  of 
nutritive  matter. 

The  object  of  the  farmer,  whatever  that  may  be, 
must  guide  his  individual  course.  Mine  it  is  to 
point  to  broad  facts ;  and  therefore,  assuming  as 
certain,  from  the  results  of  practice  in  every  in- 
stance, that  a  permanent  pasture  cannot  be  formed 
by  any  one  or  two  solitary  species,  it  must  be  a 
mistake  to  sow  clover  and  rye-grass  alone,  or  even 
if  blended  with  the  doubtful,  effoete  rubbish  of  the 
lofts  called  ''hay-seeds.''  Another  circumstance 
of  moment  (fact,  I  dare  not  call  it)  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated with  scrupulous  attention.  It  is  this : 
an  opinion  has   long  prevailed  among  practical 


fanners  that,  *'  when  the  valuable  sward  of  a  rich 
natural  pasture  is  once  broken  up,  and  a  course  of 
tillage-crops  taken  from  the  soU,  the  sward  cannot 
he  again  renewed — or,  at  least,  not  until  the  lapse  of 
many  years." 

When  this  passage  was  written,  little  was  known 
of  the  perfect  analysis  of  soil,  and  still  less  of  the 
organic  elements  of  plants.  Now,  however,  inci- 
pient as  are  our  approaches,  enough  has  been  dis- 
covered to  give  assurance  that  when  plants  fail  on 
land  in  which  they  once  flourished,  there  some 
essential  constituents  are  wanting.  Our  earher 
chemists  paid  littie  attention  to  the  phosphates, 
sulphates,  and  silicates  :  hence,  they  could  not  re- 
fer to  causes  which  had  never  been  the  objects  of 
research.  Be  the  opinion  above  alluded  to  correct 
or  not,  it  behoves  every  grass  fanner  and  rural 
economist  to  observe,  and  take  written  notes  of  the 
results  of  each  experiment. 

By  the  term  natural  pastures  we  understand 
those  lands  of  deep,  well-prepared,  good  soil, 
which  become  occupied  by  certain  grasses,  self' 
soum,  by  the  seeds  of  such  species  or  varieties  as 
are  specifically  and  locally  appropriate  to  the 
site. 

Now,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however 
simple  may  be  the  appearance  which  the  generality 
of  grasses  present  to  the  casual  observer,  particu- 
larly before  their  flowering  season,  not  any  two 
species  will  be  found  to  agree  in  the  time  or  period 
when  the  herbage  is  in  the  greatest  vigour  and  per- 
fection of  growth,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
nutritive  matters  yielded  by  that  herbage,  the  pe- 
riod of  flowering  and  ripening  the  seeds,  the  weight 
of  grass  yielded  to  the  scythe,  that  of  the  hay  when 
mellowed  in  the  rick,  and  the  amount  of  nutriment 
afforded  by  each.  Tables  have  been  constructed, 
illustrative  of  these  subjects  to  a  great  extent,  by 
Mr.  Sinclair,  to  which  reference  will  presentiy  be 
made ;  but  before  this  be  done,  it  is  righ^  to  men- 
tion a  law  in  the  natural  economy  of  grasses,  that 
seems  to  govern  all  the  species  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  grazing 
farmer.  It  is  this,  according  to  Sinclair :  that  "  in- 
dividual plants  of  the  same  species  will  not  grow 
close  to  each  other  for  any  length  of  time ;  for, 
however  thickly  planted  from  seed,  in  one  or  two 
seasons  intermediate  plants  decay,  and  leave  vacant 
spaces,  which  are  soon  filled  up  "mtk  spurious 
grasses,  weeds,  or  moss;  but  when  a  variety  of 
different  species,  adapted  to  the  soil,  are  mixed  to- 
gether, they  grow  close,  form  a  dense  bottom,  and 
continue  permanent." 

The  following  are  grasses  which*  in  good  de^ 
land,  not  previously  under  pasture,  may»  upon 
good  authority,  be  sown  with  confidence  of  a  pro* 
fitable  result/  Hiey  stand  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Quantity  of  Seed 
per  three  Acrea. 
\,Agro9ti$    stolofUfera    latifolia    (true 

broad-leaved  fiorin,  or  beut-grasa)  1  peck. 
It  aflfords  much  autumnal  and 
winter    pasture,    and    stands 
droughty  weather  well.  A  small 
portion  of  the  seed  is  sufficient. 
2,Alopecuru8  pratetuis    (meadow   fox- 
tail)    1  bush. 

It  flowers  in  April  and  May; 
ripens  seed  in  June  and  July ; 
yields,  of  green  food,  9,628]b8.; 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  20,418 
lbs. ;  and  of  dry  hay,  6,i25lbs. 
each  per  acre. 

3.  AnihoKonthumodoratum^Bwtei'ncented 

▼emal  grass) ^  peek. 

It  is  poor  in  its  produce,  yielding 
at  the  season  of  bloom  only 
2,8271bs.  of  green  food;  but 
when  the  seed  is  ripe,6,125lbs. 
per  acre;  and  as  hay,  l,837lbs. 
Its  autumnal  produce  of  latter- 
math,  compared  with  the  crop 
at  the  season  of  flowering,  is 
estimated  as  13  is  to  9. 

4.  Cjfnosurus  cristatus    (crested    dog's- 

tail)  ibush. 

Green  spring  herbage,  6,125lbs.; 
hay,  l,8371bs. ;  idemj  when  the 
seed  is  ripe,  12,2511bs. ;  hay, 
4,900lbs.  Flowers  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  June; 
ripens  in  Julv. 

5.  Daetylis  glomerata  (cock's-foot)    ....    1  bush. 

Already  noticed. 

6.  Festuca  duriuscula,  or  glabra  (hard  or 

smooth  fescue) |  bush. 

Its  yield  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it 
is  said  to  withstand  dry  wea- 
ther better  than  most  grasses ; 
and,  in  combination  vnih  mea- 
dow fescue  and  Poa  trivialis, 
forms  excellent  pasturage,  par- 
ticularly suited  to  "  downs." 
f.  Ftstuea  pratensis  (meadow  fescue)  . .  1  bush. 

According  to  Sinclair,  in  point  of 
early  produce,  this  grass  ranks 
next  to  the  meadow  foxtail  (No. 
2).  Its  first  green  food  is  cal- 
culated at  10,890lbs.  per  acre; 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  13,6(2 
lbs.;  as  hay,  6,465lbs.,  con- 
taining 9571b6.  of  nutritive 
matter.  At  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe— grass,  19,057lb8. ;  or 
as  hay,  7>623lbs.,  but  reduced 
in  nutritive  power  to  380lbs. 
8.  Holeus  ttVfnaceus  (tall,  oat-like  grass)  1  peck. 

The  root  propagates  by  bulbs; 
and  the  plant  is  apt  to  over- 
come the  finer-leaved  grasses. 
The  nutritive  matter  contains 
also  a  proportion  of  the  tonic 
principle,  which  renders  it  a 
valuable  ingredient  of  a  pasture. 


if  admitted  in  limited  quantity. 
It  ripens  its  seed  in  July.  CatUa 
are  very  fond  of  this  grass. 

9.  Hordeum  pratetue 1  peck. 

Abounds  in  marsh  pastures  of  the 
Isle  of  llianet.  Like  the  oat- 
grass,  it  constitutes  another 
Hnk  between  the  cereal  and  true 
pasture-grasses. 

10.  Lolium  perenne  (rye-grass)    2  peeks. 

The  best  varieties  are  *'  Russell's" 
and  "  Stockney's."  The  plant, 
when  new,  flowers  about  the 
second  week  of  June;  but  later 
as  it  becomes  older.  In  about 
25  days  the  seed  ripens.  The 
produce  is  chiefly  in  the  spring; 
the  lattermath  crop  of  herbage 
is  deficient. 

1 1 .  Phleum  pratense  ma  jus  (larger  meadow 

cat's-tail) 7or8lbs. 

The  culms  at  the  time  of  seeding 
contain  more  nutritive  matter 
than  any  other  species,  as  the 
following  estimate  will  show:— 
At  the  time  of  flowering  (mid- 
summer) the  green  herb  is  cal- 
culated to  be  40,837lbs.;  in 
hay,  17,355lb8.  When  ripe, 
the  herbage  is  the  same  in 
weight;  but  the  hay  is  in- 
creased by  2,040lbs. ;  and  the 
nutritive  matter  amounts  to 
2,668lbs.  The  smaller  phleum 
is  to  be  rejected  as  worthless. 

12.  Poa  annua  (annual  meadow-grass)  . .    I  peek. 

A  good  fodder  grass,  abundant 
according  to  the  richness  of  the 
ground ;  but  of  short  duration, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  re- 
supplied  by  frequent  sowings. 

13.  Poa  debilis  and  depauperata  (slender 

meadow-grass) 2  peeks. 

These  grasses,  little  known,  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  M'Intosh 
to  *'  enter  largely  into  all  per- 
manent pastures,  affording  a 
very  early  bite,  and  continuing 
to  produce  ample  foliage 
throughout  summer  and  autumn. 

14.  Poa  frtvia/i«  (smooth- stalked  meadow- 

grass)  2  pecks. 

Praised  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
M'Intosh,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  for 
early,  late,  and  abundant  in 
produce.  In  June  the  green 
grass  is  stated  at  7,4861bs.; 
when  the  seed  ripens  in  July, 
the  herbage  is  7>827lbs.,  and 
yields  as  hay  3,522lbs. ;  the 
lattermath  grass,  4,764lbs. 
Besides  the  afore-named  true  grasses, 
four  other  plants  combine  to  consti- 
tute a  permanent  pasture:  these 
abound  in  succulent  and  nutritive 
matter,  and  are  grateful  to  cattle. 
They  are— 
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15.  White    or    Dutch    clover   (trtfoUum 

repens) 7ilh8, 

16.  Bush  vetch  (vicia  sepUm) 1  peck. 

17.  Perennial  or  red  clover  (trifoUum  pra-- 

tense)   61b8. 

18.  Yarrow  (ackUUa  miUtfoUmt) alba. 


The  reader  will  obaerve  that  theae  preliminary 
remarks  bear  only  upon  new-made  pastures  for 
dairy  purposes,  continued  permanently  as  such. 
On  convertible  and  temporary  pastures  we  must 
defer  our  observations  for  a  month. 


SOME    OF    THE    USES    OF    CHARCOAL    AS    A    MANURE. 

BY   CUTHBERT  W.   JOHNSON,   B8a.«   F.B.8. 


I  have  on  former  occasions  alluded  to  the  use  of 
charcoal  as  a  manure,  especially  when  employed  in 
combination  with  rich  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  even  when  used  in  an 
impure  state  alone.    I  have  often  noted  the  power- 
ful effects  of  such  a  mixture  when  used  as  a 
dressing  for  grass.    It  is  always  with  much  satis- 
&iction  that  I  find  my  own  conclusions  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  the  farmer,  and  explained 
by  the  laborious  scientific  researches  of  the  chemist. 
Some  recently  published  trials  of  a  Scotch  farmer 
seem  to  prove  the  value  of  charcoal  when  used  in 
combination  with  guano — a  substance,   like  or- 
dinary farm-yard  manure,  abounding  with  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  char- 
coal mixed  with  farm-yard  manure,  its  beneficial 
action  \b  perhaps  explainable  on  the  same  groimds. 
The  practical  experiments  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded were  made  in  1848  by  Mr.  A.  Ross,  of 
Corehouse,  Lanarkshire,  on  young  grass.     The 
soil  selected  is  a  light  brown  loam,  having  an 
easterly  aspect,  and  an  elevation  of  about  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  manures  were  ap- 
plied as  top-dressings,  on  the  14th  of  April ;  the 
grass  cut  on  the  3rd,  and  the  hay  weighed  and 
stacked  on  the  15th,  of  July  (Quar,  Jour.  Agr., 
1849,  p-  724).  Cwt. 

The  soil  simple  produced    36 

Peruvian  guano,  1}  cwt. ... 

Peruvian  guano,  1  cwt 

AhumI  CMrcoal,  2  cwt.   . . . 

Peruvian  guano,  1  cwt 

Saldanha  Bay  guano,  2  cwt. 
Saldanha  Bay  guano,  4  cwt. 
Saldanha  Bay  guano,  2  cwt. 

Gypsum,  4  cwt 

Saldanha  Bay  guano,  2  cwt. 
Animal  charcoal,  2  cwt.  . . . 
Animal  charcoal,  3i  cwt. . . . 
Animal  charcoal,  2  cwt.  . . . 

Gypsum,  3  cwt 

Gypsum,  7  cwt    

Gypsum,  4  cwt 

Common  salt,  4  cwt 

Coal-ashes,  60  cwt 43 

Turf-ashes,  60  cwt 40 

Common  salt,  9  cwt 39 

Tuif-ashes,  40  cwt 1      . . 

Liquid  manure,  140  cwt / 

Liquid  manure,  300  cwt. 49 


.... 


56 
63 

54 
42 

47 

58 
40 
44 
41 
41 


The  use  of  the  charcoal,  in  these  trials,  was  evi- 
dently very  considerable.    We  have  other  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.    Its  general  power  is,  in  hd, 
undoubted.    The  readiness,  too,  with  which  an  im- 
pure charcoal  is  procured  in  many  situations  ren- 
ders it  a  valuable  agent  in  the  farmer's  hands.  One 
of  the  many  modes  of  producing  an  impure  charcoal 
is  as  it  exists  in  charred  peat  or  in  die  ashes  pro- 
duced by  clay-burning.    As  to  the  last  great  and 
valuable  mode  of  improving  the  fertility  of  day  soils, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  another  place 
{BeWs  Messenger),  it  is  a  practice  which  is  at 
present  not  in  general  so  well  understood  as  is  de- 
sirable.    Then,  again,  some  recent  observations 
and  valuable  experiments  reported  by  Mr.  Pusey 
render  another  course  of  trials  expedient  for  the 
day-burners  of  many  soils.     This  mode  of  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  a  heavy  day  land 
has  several  recommendations  to  induce  its  trial.  It 
produces  not  only  immediate  benefit  on  particular 
descriptions  of  day  soils,  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  benefit  is  of  considerable  duration.    Again,  it 
is  a  mode  of  improvement  easily  tried  on  a  small 
scale;  the  manner  of  the  burning  may  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances;  and,. moreover,  almost 
all  the  outlay,  all  the  capital  needed  for  the  effort  is 
in  the  labour  of  digging  or  paring,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  fires ;  so  that  in  any  event  the  labourer 
gains,  if  the  £Eirmer  flails  to  reap  an  abundant  har- 
vest from  his  efforts,     lliese  circumstances,  in 
some  of  the  clay  districts,  are  not  without  their 
value.    The  effect  of  the  manures  within  the  reach 
of  their  tenants  are  at  best  often  of  a  very  brief  du- 
ration; and  sand,  or  chalk,  or  lime,  whose  effects 
are  on  many  day  soils  so  extended,  are  far  out  of 
the  profitable  reach  of  the  farmer.    It  is  very  de- 
sirable, then,  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  or- 
dinary stiff  clay  soils  by  the  action  of  burning  or 
charring  should  be  accuratdy  examined.    The  che- 
mistry of  the  operation  would  most  likely,  if  ac- 
companied with  comparative  examinations  of  the 
soil  before  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire,  afford  us  valuable  practical  information.    We 
should  then  be  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
of  some  clay  soils  being  so  materially,  and  others 
so  httie,  benefited  by  being  thus  treated.    We  have 
hardly,  in  fact,  any  more  information  on  this  head 
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than  that  wbich  Sir  H.  Davy  left  us— a  knowledge 
which^  however  valuable  as  far  as  it  extends^  is 
still  far  from  being  so  extensive  as  is  desirable.  He 
examined  the  ashes  produced  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing a  chalk,  a  siliceous,  and  a  stiff  day  (Ag,  Chem., 
347).  The  earthy  matter  of  these  varied  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  They  had,  in  common,  charcoal 
(which  I  take  to  be  the  most  valuable  ingredient) 
and  oxide  of  iron  in  tlie  following  proportions  per 
cent. : — 

Chalk.         Sand.        Clay. 

Charcoal    ....     4)  6  8 

Oxide  of  iron. .     7  k  9  7 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  farmer  that,  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  the  charcoal  of  the  day  was  in 
much  the  laiger  proportions;  for,  more  preserved 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  its  combustion  would  be 
slower  than  in  the  other  more  porous  earths.  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  Johnston  evidently  seems  inclined  to 
search  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
day-burning  in  the  mechanical  results  produced — 
a  condasion  in  which  my  own  observations  do  not 
lead  me  exclusivdy  to  concur  (Agr.  Chem.,  p.  201). 
After  alluding  to  the  practice  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing, he  continues,  ''Much  greater  imcertainty 
hangs  over  the  alleged  virtues  of  clay-burning. 
That  benefits  are  derived  from  the  use  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  most  waxy  clay  lands  in  some 
districts  being  lightened  by  it,  and  improved  for 
many  years  after  it  has  been  appUed.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  better  tillage  of  the  land  gene- 
rally presented,  along  with  the  use  of  burnt  clay, 
may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  the  good 
results  actually  experienced  during  its  use.  By  the 
burning  in  kilns  or  otherwise,  any  organic  matter 
the  clay  may  contain  will  be  consumed,  and  the 
texture  of  the  clay  itself  will  be  mechanically 
altered.  It  will  crumble  down  like  a  burned  brick 
into  a  hard,  friable  powder,  and  will  never  again 
cohere  into  a  paste  as  before  the  burning.  It  wiU, 
therefore,  render  clay  soils  more  open,  and  may 
thus,  when  mixed  with  them  in  large  quantity, 
produce  a  permanent  amelioration  in  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  many  stiff  wheat  soils."  Bricks 
are  generally  more  porous  than  the  clay  from 
which  they  are  formed ;  burnt  day  is  so  also ;  and 
all  porous  substances  suck  in  and  condense  much 
air  and  many  vapours  in  large  quantities  into  their 
pores.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  porous 
substances,  like  charcoal  and  burnt  clay,  are  sup- 
posed, when  mixed  with  the  soil,  to  be  continually 
yidding  air  to  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  continually  re-absorbing  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  this  means  to  be  of  sin- 
gular service  in  supplying  the  wants  of  plants  in 
the  earlier  seasons  of  their  growth.    It  is  said  very 


truly,  by  practical  men,  that  a  good  clay  for  burn- 
ing should  not  bake  into  a  brick,  but  should  fall 
to  powder  in  the  air  after  burning.  A  good  clay  is 
also  liable  to  be  over-burned.  These  facts  seem  to 
imply  that  the  best  clays  contain  a  good  deal  of 
lime,  which  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  burning, 
and  falls  by  slaking  when  exposed  to  the  air.  By 
too  much  burning,  the  lime  would  be  converted 
into  a  silicate,  by  combining  with  the  silica  of  the 
clay,  and  will  mdt.  In  this  state  the  lime  would 
have  littie  immediate  effect  upon  the  land.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  very  justiy  concludes 
the  great  chemist  of  whose  labours  we  have  so  often 
availed  oursdves,  that  on  all  these  points  consider- 
able obscurity  still  rests.  It  is  the  part  of  science, 
therefore,  to  decline  offering  more  than  a  conjec- 
tural opinion  till  the  facts  to  be  explained  are  them- 
sdves  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  What- 
ever doubts,  however,  we  may  entertain  as  to  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  operation  of  day-burning,  it 
is  certainly  of  the  most  considerable  and  novd  im- 
portance to  find  that  it  is  an  operation  which  on 
some  soils  may  be  profitably  repeated  for  two  or 
three  seasons.  Such  are  the  series  of  operations 
described  by  Mr.  Pusey  {Jour,  R,  A.  5.,  vol.  9>  p. 
422),  on  land  which  he  describes  as  very  strong 
clay.  "  It  may  be  said  to  have  no  soil,  to  be  all 
subsoil,  and  that  clay  untempered  by  any  grit ;  so 
that  in  dry  weather  the  horseway  over  it  shines  as 
if  the  roads  were  polished;  and  in  such  weather  I 
have  seen  workmen  endeavouring  to  dig  it  for 
making  a  road,  but  obliged  to  relinquish  the  at- 
tempt, even  with  the  hdp  of  a  pickaxe.  The  land 
having  been  drained,  the  occupier,  Mr.  Cheer,  had 
the  whole  pared  by  breast-ploughing,  in  February, 
1846,  paying  the  breast-ploughmen  lis.  per  acre. 
On  part  of  the  land,  the  sward  turned  up  was 
burnt :  very  wet  weather  prevented  the  burning  of 
the  remainder.  It  was  sown  with  oats,  and  the 
produce  per  acre  was  as  follows : — 


(« 


PIIUIT   YSAR. 


Land  where  the  sward  was  burnt 
On  the  land,  unbumt 


6  qrs. 
2  qrs. 


"After  the  oats  were  housed  in  August,  1846, 
Mr.  Cheer  agreed  to  pay  ISs.  per  acre  for  breast- 
ploughing  and  burning  the  same  land  again,  which 
the  men  did  on  three  or  four  acres ;  but  the  ground 
got  so  dry  and  hard,  that  the  men  gave  the  job  up, 
until  rain  fell  in  October,  and  then  finished  breast- 
ploughing  the  piece,  which,  owing  to  the  wet  wea- 
ther, coidd  never  be  burnt,  so  that  the  sward 
turned  up  was  wheeled  together  before  sowing  the 
wheat.  Where  it  was  breast-ploughed  and  burnt, 
there  was  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat ;  when  not 
burnt,  there  was  a  very  bad  one. 
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Yield  of  wheat  on  barnt  land,  per 

acre,  about 6  ore. 

Ditto,  on  land  unburnt,  about 5  sks. 

"  Seeing  the  good  of  breast-ploughing  and  burn- 
ing in  the  year  1846,  on  August  17}  1847,  he  again 
breast-ploughed  the  field,  and  burnt  it  over  well,  at 
88.  per  acre  for  breast-ploughing,  lOs.  per  acre  for 
burning,  including  the  unburnt  sward  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  half-a-crown  for  spreading;  then 
breast-ploughing  it  again  in  October,  in  order  to 
cover  the  seed  which  was  drilled  in.  The  produce 
just  harvested  and  threshed  out,  was,  on  the  field 
of  XI  acres,  57 i  quarters;  or— 


ft 


THIRD  YBAn. 


Yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  field 
entirely  burnt    42}  bush. 

''This  last  autumn,"  concludes  Mr.  Pusey, ''  Mr. 
Cheer  again  breast-ploughed  and  burnt  the  land, 
obtaining  100  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre ;  and  re- 
qnested,  and  for  a  fourth  time,  with  my  consent, 
•owed  it  for  a  fourth  year  with  wheat.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  expense  of  breast-ploughing 
and  burning,  low  as  it  is,  need  not  be  regarded  as 
tn  extra  expense ;  for  the  land  received  no  horse- 
ploughing,  which  on  this  land  may  be  valued  at 
from  158.  to  208.  per  acre  for  each  time  of  plough* 
ing."  The  object  in  not  horse-ploughing  the  land 
was  the  preservation  of  its  sohdity.  On  so  very 
heavy  a  clay,  this  may  seem  a  hasardous  omission ; 
but  the  result  proved  it  otherwise.  It  it  evident 
that  in  this  old  grass  land  there  must  have  been  a 
great  abundance  of  vegetable  fibre,  or  the  land 
cotdd  not  have  been  thus  burnt  for  four  years  suc- 
cessively. Old  arable  land  would  not  contain 
enough  vegetable  matter,  and  could  not  be  8o 
treated.  The  burnt  soil  evidently  acted  as  a  ma- 
nure. In  dwelling  upon  this  valuable  experiment, 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it  by  Mr.  Pusey.  I  am  more  in- 
clintd  to  believe  that,  although  the  combustion  of 
the  organic  matters  of  the  surface-soil  would  en- 
rich the  ashes  which  were  so  produced,  yet  that 
still  an  almost  equally  good  result  would  have  been 
produced,  had  his  tenant  procured  the  material  for 
burning  from  beneath  the  surface— that  is,  if  he 
had  burnt  the  clay  produced  by  sinking  a  pit.  I 
am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  clay-burning,  from  some  former  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Cheer  on  the  same  farm,  at  Long- 
wortb,  in  Berkshire,  in  1845  {ibid,  vol.  6,  p.  473); 
also  a  detail,  for  which  the  farmer  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pusey.  In  that  year,  upon  claying  for  wheat 
a  field  of  eight  acres,  a  comer  of  the  field  was  left 
undressed, ''  that  we  might  know  whether  Jt  was 


worth  while  to  burn  any  more  city.  The  crop  wu 
a  very  fine  one;  and  after  harvest,  Mr.  Cheer 
thrashed  out  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  sepa- 
rately. The  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  found 
to  be  as  follows : — 

Bushels. 

Soil  simple 37} 

Dressed  with  80  yards  of  burnt  day    46 1 
60  yards  ditto,  and  sheep  folded  . .     47i 

"  1  have  now  lying  before  me,"  continues  Mr. 
Pusey,  "  the  valuation  at  which  I  bought  this  very 
field,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  farm  (a  farm  of  the 
worst  possible  character,  so  that  even  in  1839> 
when  prices  were  good,  many  farmers  who  looked 
at  the  farm  declined  to  occupy  it :  it  is  about  600 
acres,  on  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  stifiest  descrip- 
tion) ;  it  is  lOd.  an  acre  for  rent,  or  £14  for  the 
fee- simple." 

Thorough-draining  with  stones,  at  ten  feet  asun- 
der, cost  about  £3  lOs. ;  it  could  now  be  dooe 
with  pipes  for  £2.  Dressing  with  80  yards  of 
burnt  clay  cost  about  £2  5s.  The  crop  in  1846 
must  have  been  worth  about  £17,  or  nearly  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land,  and  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. The  practical  farmer  will  consider  these 
successful  trisds  with  the  careful  attention  they  de- 
Serve.  They  are  of  a  class  of  efforts  which  com- 
prehend the  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  land 
itself,  unaided  by  purchased  artificial  fertilisers,  or 
any  outlay  for  improved  machinerj'.  As  the  result 
of  my  own  experience,  I  confess  that  I  am  rather 
more  inclined,  generally  speaking,  to  the  practice  of 
burning  the  clay  obtained  from  pits,  than  to  the 
paring  and  burning  system;  since,  by  the  first  plan, 
we  avoid  the  wasteful  combustion  of  the  organic 
matters  which  all  cultivated  soils  contain.  By 
burning  the  clay  obtained  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  land,  all  the  other  advantages  of  copious 
dressings  with  clay-ashes  are  in  general  obtained ; 
and  if  the  carbon  contsdned  in  these  is  less,  the  de- 
ficiency is  well  supplied  to  the  after-crops,  by  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  slow  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which  are 
consumed  in  the  burning  of  the  surface-soil.  I 
have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  uses  of  charcoal 
as  a  manure  in  three  different  states — the  most 
powerful  as  in  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal ;  or, 
less  pure,  as  in  charred  peat;  and  in  perhaps  its 
most  impure  form,  as  found  In  carefully-burnt 
clay-ashes.  In  each  case  it  produces,  on  many 
soils,  excellent  effects.  It  possesses  a  value,  too, 
almost  peculiar  to  itself-^it  not  only  is  powerful 
when  used  in  its  simple  state,  but,  when  united 
with  decomposing  organic  manure,  it  not  only  in- 
creases theur  power,  but  it  adds  materially  to  tlM 
duration  of  their  effectt. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club  was  heTd  on  Monday, 
March  5,  at  the  Clab  Rooms,  Bridge>ttreet,  Blackfriara ; 
the  chair  being  taken  (in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
for  theyear)  by  Mr.  J.  Pain,  of  Felmersham,  Bedfordshire. 
The  question  appointed  for  dbcussion  was  the  following  : 
— "  What  is  the  most  efficient,  beneficial,  and  economi- 
cal mode  of  providing  manure  for  a  farm  V*  the  proposer 
being  Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Cirencester. 

The  Chairman  said — In  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  our  worthy  chairman,  Mr.Robert  Smith,  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot,  as  your  Vice-president,  to  represent  him  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you  will  extend  your 
kindness  to  me  as  you  have  done  to  him,  and  that  you 
^11  overlook  my  imperfections  (cheers).  It  is  a  part 
of  my  duty  to  remind  you  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proposer  of  the  question,  every  speaker  b  limited  to 
twenty  minutes.  That  being  now  a  rule  of  the  society, 
I  hope  from  this  that  each  gentleman  who  may  address 
us  will  discuss  the  subject  with  that  good  feeling  which 
has  generally  been  witnessed  on  similar  occasions.  The 
Chairman  having  then  announced  the  subject,  in  the 
terms  stated  on  the  card, 

Mr.  C.  Lawrence  spoke  as  follows — ^When  the 
members  of  this  club  were  invited  by  the  circular  of  the 
secretary  to  suggest  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  during  the  season,  I  was  not  aware,  in 
consequence  of  not  having  been  present  at  such  meetings, 
that  a  member  whose  suggestion  had  been  adopted  by 
the  committee  was  expected  personally  to  introduce  the 
subject.  Had  I  been  acquainted  with  this  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  propose  one,  as  the  proposer  is  pro- 
bably expected  to  impart  that  knowledge  and  information 
on  the  question  which,  in  the  present  case,  he  hoped  to 
obtain  from  his  brethren  of  far  greater  experience. 
With  this  disclaimer  of  any  ability  to  teachi  I  will  state 
to  you  those  points  which  appear  to  me,  on  a  very 
limited  experience,  as  inviting  the  particular  attention 
of  the  agriculturist  on  the  question  proposed  for  our 
consideration  this  evening,  viz.,  "What  is  the  most 
efficient,  beneficial,  and  economical  mode  of  providing 
manure  for  a  farm  ?"  I  will  also  detail  the  facts  and 
reasons  upon  which  I  have  been  induced  to  consider 
them  of  primary  importance  in  our  pursuits,  and  which 
have  influenced  my  own  practice.  What  then  is  the 
object  of  manuring  ?  To  enable  us  to  produce  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  in  the  soil  we  may  chance  to  have 
to  operate  on,  those  plants  which  yield  to  man  and  other 
animals  the  most  nutriment,  the  natural  habitat  of  many 
of  which  is  in  other  soils  and  climates.  This  is,  there- 
fore, in  many  respects,  a  purely  artificial  process.  If 
nature  had  in  every  soil  provided  all  the  requisite  ele- 
ments, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nature  returns  all 
her  products  to  the  soil,  and  provides  by  their  decompo- 
sition the  essentials  of  future  produce :  busman  requires 
much  more  than  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
soil ;  he  draws  year  by  year  on  all  the  richcit  stores  of 


nature,  and  carries  them  from  her  waxtace  to  feed  and 
increase  his  race,  and  that  of  numerous  domesticated 
animals.  In  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  farms 
unimpaired,  it  Is  undeniable  that  we  must  return  to  them 
an  equivalent  for  all  those  elements  essential  to  the  future 
crops  we  require,  which  we  have  removed  by  former 
crops.  Assuming  that  we  consume  all  our  hay,  straw, 
roots,  &c.,  on  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  the  manure  which 
results,  stiU  we  carry  off  from  nature's  store  much  of 
her  available  materials  for  future  crops  in  the  shape  of 
grain,  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  which  ought  to  be  restored; 
and  if,  from  want  of  attention,  care,  and  good  manage- 
ment of  our  home  manure,  we  sacrifice  any  of  its  ele- 
ments, which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  that 
loss  must  be  supplied  in  some  shape  at  an  additional 
cost.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  essential  elements, 
and  a  careful  preservation  of  them  are  become  of  vital 
importance  under  the  disadvantages  and  burdens  which 
oppress  us,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
growers  with  whom  we  have  to  compete.  We  must  call 
Science  to  our  aid  as  the  only  sure  guide ;  it  is  in  her 
paths  alone  that  we  can  tread  safely,  and  therefore  eco- 
nomically. There  is  still,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
a  large  class  of  agriculturists  who  not  only  disregard  the 
lights  of  science,  but  look  upon  the  very  term,  as  applied 
to  agriculture,  almost  as  an  imposition,  and  say,  What 
has  science  to  do  with  agriculture  ?  That  is  to  be  learned 
only  by  experience.  I  doubt  whether  such  men  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  what  the  term 
**  science*'  really  means,  and  that  when  they  shall  have 
learned  that  it  is  simply  another  term  for  knowledge,  and 
means  neither  more  nor  less,  they  will  regard  it  with 
more  reverence,  and  I  trust  with  greater  regard.  Expe- 
rience is  of  the  greatest  valne  as  respects  numerous  par- 
ticulars of  great  moment  to  successful  farming;  for 
example,  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  selection  of  stock 
of  all  descriptions,  and  the  management  of  it,  and  in 
dealing  of  all  sorts,  and  in  teaching  the  best  times  and 
seasons  for  conducting  the  various  operations  of  hus- 
bandry ;  but  knowledge,  or  science,  is  in  every  pursuit 
a  very  important  auxiliary  to  experience,  and  becomes 
essential  to  the  direction  of  economical  agriculture  when 
the  English  farmer,  burdened  and  fettered  as  he  is,  must 
compete  in  the  same  markets  with  unburdened  Europe 
and  the  East.  Experience  is  nothing  more  than  the 
observation  of  facts,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  with 
their  attendant  circumstances.  As  to  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  it  is  barren  of  all  Intelligence.  It  is  the  mere 
memory  of  effects  disconnected  from  their  causes,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  imperfect  guide  as  respects  many  of  our 
operations  which  involve  considerable  cost.  The  subject 
under  our  consideration  has  afforded  many  an  expensive 
illustration  of  this.  A  farmer  has  observed  the  appUca* 
tion  of  a  particular  manure  followed  by  a  productive  crop ; 
he  knows  not  wherefore ;  he  publishes  his  experieooe, 
and  those  who  are  content  to  tread  only  in  the  paths  of 
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ezpei  ience  purchafle  this  manure,  deriTe  no  benefit,  and 
lose  their  money.  Science  would  have  foreshewn  why 
the  application  woold  be  beneficial  in  the  one  case,  and 
why  it  would  be  inopenti?e  in  the  other.  Aristotle 
obsenred,  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  ''  To  know  and 
to  understand  belong  rather  to  science  than  to  experi- 
ence, and  we  think  that  the  scientific  are  wiser  than  those 
who  derife  their  knowledge  from  experience  only  ;  be- 
cause in  all  men  wisdom  springs  from  knowledge  rather 
than  any  other  source.  Those  who  are  skilful  from  ex- 
perienoe  only  know  indeed  that  a  thing*  is ;  they  do  not 
know  why  it  is :  the  scientific  know  the  why  and  the 
cause  of  a  thing.''  Experience  teaches  you  that  the  same 
cause  under  the  same  circumstances  will  always  produce 
the  same  efiect ;  knowledge  unfolds  the  principles  of  its 
operation,  which  may  enable  you  to  accomplish  many 
other  beneficial  objects,  under  a  Tariety  of  circumstances, 
by  the  employment  of  the  same  means,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  them.  It  is  to  those  superior  minds  alone, 
who  have  not  been  content  with  mere  experience  without 
ascertaining  the  why  and  the  cause  of  a  thing,  that  we  are 
indebted  not  ouly  for  the  aids,  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
of  still  adTancing  civilization,  but  for  our  assurance  of 
their  continuance,  when  baaed  on  the  unerring  principles 
of  sdenoe.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
an  apple  when  ripe  would  fall  from  a  tree,  but  a  Newton 
was  not  satisfied  without  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this, 
and  that  inquiry  developed  the  laws  which  have  main- 
tauied  the  planetary  system  in  its  appointed  course,  and 
has  led  to  infinite  applications  of  the  principle  for  the 
ordinary  couTeniences  of  life.  I  hate  been  led  into  this 
digression  from  the  specific  inquiry  of  the  erening,  under 
a  very  strong  conviction  that  agriculture  can  only  be 
carried  out  economically  and  successfuUy  when  treated 
as  a  science ;  nay,  as  the  most  important  of  all  sciences ; 
teaching  the  mode  of  raising  food  for  the  whole  human 
race,  which,  in  the  most  highly  civilized  states,  are 
treading  dose  upon  the  existing  means  of  subsistence. 
If  we  desire  to  produce  any  specific  compound,  the  first 
inquiry  which  reason  suggests  is — ^whatare  its  elements  ? 
and  in  what  proportions  are  they  combined  ?  We  then 
proceed  to  obtain  the  relative  quantities  of  these  mate- 
rials. Applying  this  obvious  process  of  reasoning  to 
any  crop  we  may  desire  to  grow  on  a  particular  space, 
science  informs  us,  on  careful  analysis,  that  a  given 
weight  of  the  straw  and  grain  of  wheat,  for  instance, 
contains  certain  inorganic  or  mineral  elements  in  certain 
definite  proportioilk  :  the  inlbrenoe  is  that  these  are  essen- 
tials to  its  growth ;  science  will  also  inform  us  whether 
the  sou  in  which  we  propose  to  grow  wheat  contains 
these  essentials,  and  in  sufficient  quantity;  it  will 
further  point  out  to  us  in  what  particulars,  iif  any,  it  is 
deficient,  and  thereby  indicate  the  least  expensive  mode 
of  supplying  such  deficiency  by  suitable  manure,  and 
prevent  our  wasting  materials  which  are  either  not  appli- 
cable to  our  purpose,  or,  being  applicable,  exist  already 
in  the  soil  in  sufficient.  Some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in 
Europe  have  been  carefully  analyzed ;  and  not  only  their 
eonstitnent  parts,  but  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
oombined  have  been  exactly  ascertained  and  published. 
Similar  analysea  have  been  made  of  comparatively  iterile 


soils ;  and  on  comparing  these  results,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  at  one  view  the  more  important 
sources  of  fertility,  irrespective  of  collateral  incidents, 
such  as  climate  and  position.    From  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Johnston,  and  the  analyses  contributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Way  and  his  coadjutor  to  the  journals  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society — by  far  the  most  useful  and  impor- 
tant contributions  yet  made  to  the  agricultural  world— 
we  learn  the  essential  constituents  in  soils  for  producing 
in  perfection  all  the  roots,  grain,  pulse,  &c.,  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  raising ;  and  the  quantity  of  those 
constituents  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  production  of 
a  given  quantity  of  any  of  those  crops ;  and  thereby  we 
get  at  an  exact  indication  of  what  we  must,  in  some 
shape,  return  to  the  land,  on  removing  such  a  produce, 
to  maintain  its  fertility  unimpaired.    This  we  may  all 
accomplish  witii  yery  Uttie  trouble,  by  the  aid  already 
provided  for  us  by  science ;   but  we  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  procure  an  analysis  of  the  soil  under  our 
own  cultivation,  and  may  thereby  learn  that  it  naturally 
contains  certain  necessary  essentials  to  all  the  crops  which 
we  desire  to  raise,  in  such  abundance  that  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  restoring  to  the  land  those  dements, 
possibly,  for  a  long  series  of  rotations ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  naturd  defidency  in  some  of  those  dementi. 
All  the  materials  we  haye  to  ded  with,  whether  manures, 
soils,  or  the  produce  from  them,  are  commonly  divided 
into  organic  and  inorganic.    The  former  are  destructible 
by  the  agency  of  fire ;  the  latter  are  minerd,  and  incom- 
bustible.   The  organic  constituents  bear  a  very  large 
proportion  to  the  inorganic,  from  70  to  90  per  cent ; 
the  latter  are,  however,  essentid ;  that.is  to  say,  with  the 
oiganic  elements  alone  we  cannot  produce  com  or  roots ; 
but  with  the  inorganic  elements  alone  we  can  produce 
them,  though  assuredly  not  in  the  same  perfection  as  by 
the  due  admixture.    Mr.  Huxtable's  startling  announce- 
ment, that  he  could  grow  a  turnip  upon  the  mahogany 
table  before  him,  was  warranted  by  science,  and  waa 
afterwards  practically  accomplished,  and  is  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  our  position.    Comparativdy  minute  therefore 
as  is  the  requidte  proportion  of  minerd  dements,  thej 
demand  our  careful  attention.    Having  determined  their 
importance,  and  asoertdned  thdr  existence  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  production  of  the  crop  we  propose  to 
raise,  the  next  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is — to  what 
extent  will  the  crop  when  gathered  have  appropriated 
in  its  growth  those  dements  ?    It  is  found,  on  andyds, 
that  an  acre  of  wheat,  bdng  an  average  crop,  carries  off 
with  it  no  less  than  220  pounds  of  inorganic  elements, 
viz.,  30  lbs.  in  the  grdn,  and  180  lbs.  in  the  straw ;  a 
striking  proof,  f>y  the  way,  of  the  importance  of  con- 
suming the  straw  upon  the  land.  Barl^,  in  like  manner, 
appropriates  213  lbs. ;  53  lbs.  in  the  grain,  and  160  Um. 
in  the  straw.    Oats  326  lbs. ;  viz.,  32  lbs.  in  thegnin, 
30  lbs.  in  the  husk,  54  lbs.  in  the  chaff,  and  210  lbs.  in 
the  straw.    As  the  latter  grsin  is  sold  envdoped  in  tiie 
husk,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  com  when  sold  conveys 
away  much  more  minerd  matter  than  barley,  and  more 
than  double  the  quantity  conveyed  away  by  the  grain  of 
wheat.    A  crop  of  turnips  of  20  tons  to  the  sere,  if 
removed  finom  the  land,  would  carry  off  650  lbs.  of 
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minenl  matter ;  potatoes,  580 lbs.,  inclading  the  tops, 
which  woiild  oontain  about  400  lbs. ;  and  cabbage  would 
carry  off  nearly  1000  lbs.  In  order  to  maintam  our  land 
in  the  ssme  state  of  fertility  for  the  reproduction  of  these 
crops,  it  is  clear  that  we  most  retnm  to  it  those  essential 
elements  which  hare  been  thus  abstracted.  This  we 
accomplish,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  conrerston 
of  a  large  proportion  of  them  into  manare,  to  be  again 
applied  to  the  land,  provided  we  take  care  that  none  of 
It  is  wasted.  The  only  necessary  loss  is  that  which  is 
sold  off  in  the  shape  of  grain,  beef,  and  mntton.  Oor 
ordinary  manare  consists  of  the  solid  and  fluid  excre- 
ments of  oar  stock,  combined  with  the  straw  with  which 
they  are  littered.  Even  at  this  day  this  highly  Tslaable 
compoand  is  often  treated  as  if  the  solid  excrement  were 
tbe  all-important  material,  and  the  fluid  has  been  suffered 
to  run  where  it  listed ;  while  science  teaches  us  that  urine 
contains  all  the  soluble  mineral  substances  of  the  food  of 
animals,  and  that  the  faeces  contain  only  those  ingredients 
insoluble  in  water.  As  plants  during  their  growth  can 
avail  themselves  only  of  those  mineral  or  inorganic  ele- 
ments which  are  soluble  in  water,  it  is  clearly  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  fluid  excrements  of  animals 
should  be  most  careftdly  preserved,  and  be  especially 
protected  from  rain,  which  would  carry  away  their  most 
▼aluable  properties.  Nitrogen,  supposed  to  be  a  most 
influential  agent  in  vegetation,  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  decomposition  of  organic,  and  more  particularly 
animal,  matter.  This  proceeds  rapidly  under  exposure 
to  air,  moisture,  and  warmth ;  and  under  such  influences 
this  is  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of 
ammonia,  which  is  very  volatile.  In  what  nianner, 
however,  plants  appropriate  nitrogen  is  yet  undetermined. 
Reasoning  on  those  facts  which  have  been  well  ascer- 
tained, the  conclusion  appeared  obvious  that  we  should 
guard  against  any  waste  of  the  fluid  excrements,  and 
preserve  the  solids  as  far  as  possible  from  atmospheric 
influences.  To  accomplish  these  objects  various  plans 
have  been  suggested;  some  have  gone  the  length  of 
lecommending  that  our  yards  should  all  be  roofed  in ; 
and  this  has  actually  been  carried  into  effect  in  some 
cases.  The  plan  recommended  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wames,  of  Trimingham,  appeared  to  me,  theoretically, 
to  fulfil  all  the  requisite  conditions,  as  respected  manure, 
and  with  the  greatest  economy ;  but  as  respected  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  animals,  the  system  was  so 
oppoaed  to  all  preconceived  opinions,  that  I  could  not 
entertain  it  without  careful  personal  observation  and 
inquiries.  I  went  into  Norfolk  for  the  purpose,  and 
inspected  Mr.  Wames'  boxes,  and  subsequently  the  farm 
homesteads  of  three  other  gentlemen  who  had  fitted  up 
their  stalls  on  the  same  plan ;  and  I  made  inquiries  of 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  cattle.  The  experience 
of  all  these  parties  was  most  unequivocal  in  fiivoor  of 
this  system,  and  my  personal  observation  satisfied  me 
duLt  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  pngudices  I  had 
conceived.  The  animals  I  saw  indeed  told  their  own 
■tory.  I  converted  all  my  own  stalls  into  boxes  two 
feet  deq»,  and  of  an  area  equivalent  to  nine  feet  square, 
and  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  in  other 
in  which  thii  dimeoMon  hat  been  exceeded,  I  would 


caution  any  one  against  boxes  of  a  larger  size.  These 
are  filled  in  from  12  to  13  weeks,  when  they  turn  out 
seven  cart  loads  esfch  of  manure  fit  to  go  at  once  upon 
the  land,  containing  all  which  has  passed  through  the 
animals  undiluted  and  unfermented ;  and  consequentiy 
comprising  every  inorganic  element,  as  well  as  those  the 
decomposition  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  organic  mate- 
rials of  vegetation  and  nutrition.  When  the  boxes  re- 
quire to  be  emptied  at  a  period  at  which  it  would  be 
ineligible  to  cart  the  dung  to  the  land,  we  lightly  plough 
a  sufficient  space  on  a  convenient  headland  (which  will 
usuaUy  be  found  deeper  in  soil  than  the  rest  of  the  field, 
from  accumulations  in  the  course  of  years  from  turning 
the  team),  to  receive  any  littie  fluid  which  may  ooze  out 
from  the  heap.  This  is  formed  five  feet  in  thickness, 
and  of  a  certain  length  and  breadth,  to  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate, when  settled,  the  quantity  in  cart  loads.  We 
mix  rough  salt  with  the  dung  as  the  heap  is  formed,  and 
when  completed  we  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  about 
eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  apply  this  over  the 
surface,  and  then  cover  it  immediately  with  from  six  to 
nine  inches  of  earth.  No  turning  is  necessary  previously 
to  use  on  the  land.  I  should  observe  that  all  the  litter 
is  cut,  in  from  four  to  six  inch  lengths,  by  the  chaff 
machine  when  the  engine  is  at  work  for  threshing, 
bruising  Hnseed,  &c. ;  a  very  important  feature  in  this 
system,  as  respects  economy  in  litter,  facility  of  empty- 
ing the  boxes  (which  could  hardly  be  accomplished  if 
long  straw  were  used  without  the  aid  of  a  hay  knife,  as  it 
is  so  firmly  trod) ,  the  ready  absorption  of  the  fluids, 
and  the  fitness  of  the  manure  for  immediate  application 
to  the  land  without  any  turning.  This  manure  comes 
from  the  boxes  in  the  most  satisfactory  state ;  it  is  moist- 
ened throughout  without  being  wet ;  not  a  drop  of  fluid 
falls  from  Uie  carts  which  convey  it  away.  I  have  seen 
very  strong  opinions  urged  against  this  system.  1  know 
they  cannot  proceed  from  those  who  have  tried  it,  or 
seen  it  tried  in  well-drained  homesteads  from  which  no 
spring  or  surface  water  can  enter  the  boxes.  The  state- 
ments to  which  I  refer  are  in  every  particular  exactly 
the  reverse  of  my  own  experience ;  an  observation  which 
has  been  repeatedly  made  by  others  on  recent  inspection 
of  my  animals.  The  experience  of  one  year,  during 
which  I  turned  into  the  market  33  fat  bullocks,  deter- 
mined me  on  converting  my  stables  into  cottages  for 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  teams,  and  on  building 
eight  boxes  for  my  horses.  These  were  made  nine  fiset 
square  and  one  foot  deep  only,  because  I  anticipated  the 
treading  would  not  be  so  complete  as  with  cattie,  which 
are  always  in  the  boxes,  and  also  because  the  excrement 
of  horses,  by  nature  more  readily  disposed  to  fermenta- 
tion, would  by  the  free  admission  of  air  more  readily 
enter  into  decomposition.  That  this  does  in  fact  occur 
to  some  extent,  I  have  ascertained  when  these  boxes  have 
been  emptied;  but  thisis  in  every  slight  degree  perceptible 
to  the  senses  on  the  surface,  which  is  perfectly  cool  when 
the  boxes  are  full.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
premature  fermentation  is  not  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
depth,  and  consequent  solidity  of  the  contents ;  and  I 
propose  putting  a  pair  of  horses  into  the  cattle  boxes  to 
determhie  this  point.    These  boxes  are  almost  free  from 
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the  efflavia  of  ordinary  ttables,  and  the  blacksmith  re- 
ports the  hones'  feet  in  excellent  order.    They  are 
emptied  every  month,  and  each  contains  abont  four  cart- 
loads of  manui  e.    This  additional  experience  induced 
me  to  erect  14  styes,  8  feet  by  six,  to  contain  two  fatting 
pigs  each,  the  whole  nnder  cover.    I  find  the  animals 
thrive  very  fast,  and  seem  thoroughly  comfortable ;  but 
so  long  as  they  are  in  an  active  state,  some  of  them  in- 
dulge their  inveterate  habit  of  taming  over  every  surface 
they  can  get  their  noses  into  with  facility ;  this  is  the 
only  untoward  feature  of  the  system  as  respects  them. 
When  they  get  laxy  and  abandon  this  practice,  their 
dwellings  are  infinitely  more  sweet  than  those  on  the 
ordinary  plan.    There  is  no  manure  visible  on  my  home- 
stead-—none  exposed  to  dilution  or  atmospheric  influ- 
enoes^-none  which  requires  any  manipulation  in  turning. 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  com- 
parative analyses  of  manure  so  made,  and  of  that  treated 
in  the  ordinary  mode ;  but  I  believe  these  will  shortly  be 
made  at  the  Agricultural  College.     Since  the  16th  o^ 
October  last  we  have  hauled  out  400  loads  of  manure 
thus  made,  which  I  feel  confident  will  turn  out  equiva* 
lent  to  600  made  under  ordinary  exposure.    I  may  here 
observe)  parenthetically,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  have  been  more  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments than  I  expected  to  find  them  when  the  preceding 
portion  was  written.    They  have  made  the  analyses,  and 
forwarded  them  to  my  residence  yesterday ;  but  as  I 
happened  to  be  then  at  my  brother's,  at  Ealing  Park, 
the  letters  have  not  been  delivered  to  me,  and  I  have 
thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  the 
result.*    I  sent  a  portion  of  manure  from  my  stalls  to 
Professor  Way,  and  a  portion  of  farm -yard  manure 
belonging  to  a  friend,  who  adopts  the  common  farm- 
yard system,  to  the  Agricultural  College,  considering 
that  alUioogh  the  comparison  might  not  be  perfectly  fair, 
still  the  result  would  prove  something.    In  order  that 
the  trial  should  be  perfectly  fair,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
animals  be  kept  in  boxes ;  and  the  animals  kept  in  the 
ordinary  manner  should  be  fed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  other  respects  be  on  an  equality.      (Hear,  hear.) 
We  should  then  be  able  to  obtain  a  correct  comparative 
analysis.    I  now  proceed  wilh  the  subject.    So  far  as 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing Analysis,  made  at  the  AgrietiUiiral  College,  of  manure 
Isken  from  Mr.  Lawrence's  boxes,  and  of  manure  taken  from  an 
open  yard,  into  which  the  btter  from  ordinary  stalls  had  been 
thrown : —  Bos  Manure.  Yard  Manure. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Water 714 

Nitrogenised  matter,  capable  of 
yielding   ammonia,  100  parts 

dried 237 

Salts  soluble  in  water,  containing 

organic  and  inorganic  matter.. . .  10  7 

Organic   6*42 

Inorganic 4*28 

Phosphoric  acid *3 

Alkalis— Potash  and  soda 200 


7100 


1-7 

46 
1.82 
2-78 
026 
•8 


1%ia  analysis  was  undertaken  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  might  afford  any  striking  evidence  of  tbe 
disadvantage  of  the  eipoaure  of  manure  to  rain  and  atmos- 
pheric influences ;  to  form  a  perfectly  accurate  comparison,  it 
would  be  an  essential  condition  that  the  animals  should  have 
bssn  fad  exaetly  alike. 


we  can  judge  from  external  qipearanosfy  from  tha  play- 
fulness  and  energy  of  tbe  animals  as  feodiag  tiaie  ap- 
proachesi  the  appetite  with  whidi  they  empty  their 
mangers — their  tranquil  siesta  during  the  intervals  of 
feeding— the  supple  and  soft  touch  of  the  skin,  and  early 
maturity — we  may  reasonably  infer  a  state  of  enjoymcot. 
That  the  system  is  in  no  respect  prejudicial  to  hoaldk 
may  be  equally  inferred  from  the  same  symptoms ;  bat 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence  on  this  point  is,  that 
my  boxes  were  completed  the  end  of  October,  1847, 
since  which  they  have  contained  63  bead  of  cattle  for 
fatting,  of  all  ages,  with  only  one  mishap*    That  was  in 
the  case  of  a  fine  cow,  supposed  to  be  barreD,  which 
proved  in  calf  when  just  fit  for  the  butcher  after  high 
feeding.    She  dropped  her  calf  in  the  night,  and  was 
found  in  the  morning  out  of  her  box  in  an  excited, 
furious  state  :  rapid  inflammation  suparvened,  and  she 
died  in  24  hours.    Not  having  found  any  manure  on 
my  farm  when  I  took  possession  of  it  at  Lady  Day«  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  purchase  all  that  was  requisite 
for  the  crops  of  that  year.    Rotten  dung,  guano,  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  ammonia,  soot,  &e.,  cost  me  upwards 
of  j^200  upon  a  farm  of  270  acres,  of  which  206  are 
under  tillage.    I  shall  this  year  make  800  loads  of  very 
rich  manure  between  the  1st  of  September  and  tbe  let 
of  June,  which  will  give  me  16  loads  per  acre  for  every 
root  crop.    I  ahall  only  have  to  purchase  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  to  drill  with  the  turnips, 
to  give  them  an  early  start.    This  preparation  and  feeding 
off  tialf  the  roots  on  the  land  will,  it  ia  believed,  in  con- 
junction with  deep  tillage  (we  alwaya  follow  tbe  common 
plough  with  a  subsoil  plough  for  the  root  crop),  amply 
supply  the  elements  required  for  the  three  suooeeding 
crops  of  barley,  seeds,  and  wheal,  which,  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  is  not  the  case  with  any  artificial 
manures,  useful  as  they  unquestionably  are  in  particular 
cases.    I  venture  to  submit,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
that  the  system  I  have  described  is  an  efficient  and  bene- 
ficial mode  of  providing  manure  for  a  fimn ;  my  brief 
experience  has  been  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  any 
opinion  in  reference  to  its  comparative  economy  (<riieers). 
Mr.  Mbchi  !  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  fiew  words 
to  say  on  the  subject  which  has  been  introduced.    I  can 
confirm  to  the  letter  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  reference  to  the  feeding  of  animals,  having  carefully 
watched  the  condition  and  progrem  of  the  animals  in  my 
boxes,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  manure.    I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  system  as 
regards  horses,  and  I  think  it  may  be  carried  out  with 
great  advantage,  both  to  the  animals  and  the  manure. 
So  far  as  my  own  experienoe  goes,  I  have  observed  tfisft 
mueh*of  the  success  of  box-feeding  depends  on  cnttiog  the 
straw  into  Aott  lengths.    If  you  feed  animals  upon  green 
food,  affordfaig  a  good  deal  of  liquid,  you  will  find  that 
the  glass  which  encircles  the  straw  prevents  the  admis- 
sion of  the  liquid.    Although  the  straw  may  be  tren pled, 
yet  the  liquid  keeps  rising  between,  without  being  ab- 
sorbed.   If,  therefore,  you  are  to  carry  out  the  opera- 
tion successfully,  the  straw  must  be  cut  Into  as  shoK 
lengths  as  pomible.    This  can  be  aooompUshed  at  a  v^ 
moderate  etptnee,  whers^  at  Is  Mr,  Ltwrenoe's  esMi  • 
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witmm  CDgint  li  kapk  on  tiie  preoiiact.  With  regard  to 
my  own  fann«ytid,  I  ngrat  flxeeedingly  tiiat  it  U  not 
all  ooToiod  in ;  for  although  all  my  bnildinga  are  ipoated, 
and  a  oomparatlTely  small  apace  ia  ezpoaed  to  atmoa- 
pherie  influence,  it  has  been  found  praotioally  that  the 
rain  which  penetratee  doea  oonaiderabie  injury  to  the 
aaanure.  I  ahould  be  almoat  afraid  to  attempt  to  calcu- 
late the  mischief  which  was  done  to  the  farming  interest 
of  this  country  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  rain  which 
fell  within  a  few  hours,  on  Wednesday  last.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  best  parts  of  the  manure  thus  esrried  away 
aoBonnted,  in  pounds,  ahillings,  and  pence,  to  many 
thouaanda  of  ponnda.  As  regarda  animals,  I  am 
oertaan  that  their  condition  in  the  earlieat  stagea  is  quite 
•quel  under  the  box«feeding  to  their  condition  under  any 
other  aystem  of  treatment  which  could  be  mentioned.  I 
have  at  the  present  time  two  animals  which  were  put  into 
the  boxes  as  calTca,  and  which  have  never  been  removed ; 
and  their  condition  is,  I  am  sore,  much  better  than  that  of 
other  animals  which  have  had  a  larger  range,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  food.  I  consider  that  to  carry  out  the  prin* 
oiple  of  box-feeding  in  the  most  economical  way  which 
ia  oonsistent  with  the  health  of  the  animala,  it  ia  desir- 
able to  admit  aa  much  air  and  as  much  light  aa  possible ; 
and  in  that  respect  I  have  seen  no  yarda  ao  well  arranged 
aa  those  of  Mr.  Cook,  of  Semer.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  recommend  all  thoae  who  have  hitherto  fslt  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  oldfarm^yarda  to  arrange  with 
their  landlords  either  for  those  being  covered  in,  or  for 
the  erection  of  boxes,  aa  speedily  aa  possible,  fiBeliog 
^uifee  convinced  tliat  the  reault  ef  their  so  doing  would 
be  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  SrsAUNO  wiahed  to  learn  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
what  weight  of  manure  hia  oilcake  made  in  a  feeding  box 
within  a  month. 

Mr.  liAwmniroB  replied  that  he  had  not  had  the 
mannre  weighed  |  but  in  fifteen  weeks  there  were  about 
seven  cart  loads. 

Mr.  SrBAAiifo  aaid,  that  having  kept  aheep  in  a 
buUdhig,  upon  short  Utter,  chaff,  and  so  forth, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  lay  on  the  land  one-tenth  part 
per  acre  of  the  quantity  which  he  could  apply  when 
the  animals  had  been  upon  long  litter.  If  an  ox  had 
10  lbs.  of  oiloake,  a  bushel  and  a. half  of  swedes,  and  as 
much  good  hay  as  he  could  consume,  he  would  manure  six 
acres  of  Und  in  a  year.  He  had  ascertained  that  a  well- 
fed  ox  would  put  on  six  acres  of  land  fifteen  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Mr.  LAvrnnif  01  observed  that  in  a  box  three  oxen 
could  be  fatted,  and  twenty-one  loads  of  manure  be  ob- 
tained from  each  In  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr<  Sbaw,  of  Northampton,  would  endeavour  to  an- 
swer the  queitioB  which  had  Just  been  put.  He  bad 
happened  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  sale,  and  they  all  well  knew  that,  if  anywhere, 
it  was  at  Wobum  that  cattle  feeding  jpar  exeellenee  was 
to  be  witnessed.  The  Duke's  agent,  Mr.  Bennett,  re- 
mirked  to  him  that  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  box-flBeding.  Some  gentlemen,  he  ob- 
nrvedi  eomftdered  that  nnder  that  system  the  mantire 
eensumed  a  grea*  ueat  mora  straw  ann  ine  ueasis  a  graac 


deal  less ;  but  a  great  deal  oertahdy  depended  on  the 
value  of  the  manure  in  the  boxes,  for  the  Herefords,  after 
being  in  the  boxea  four  months,  had  not  made  more  than 
four  tons  of  manure  each,  while  the  Scots  had  made  two 
tons  and  five  lbs.  That  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  thought  afforded 
something  like  an  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  pre- 
vious speaker.  Now,  be  wanted  to  bring  the  question 
to  a  definite  point.  His  experience  in  agriculture  had 
led  him  to  the  opinion  that  at  that  time  they  were  giving 
something  like  fid.  per  lb.  for  poor  animala,  and  making 
aomething  like  4id.  or  5d.  for  fat  onea  (Hear,  hear). 
Thia  waa  the  main  point  for  oonaideration.  All  this 
building  of  boxes,  and  all  similar  contrivances,  were  very 
well  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  raw  material  must  after 
all  be  produced  on  the  farm,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
profit  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  no  heaitation  in  saying  that 
he  waa  a  very  atrong  advocate  for  early  maturity,  the 
bringing  of  beaata  to  perfection  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  and  he  considered  the  breeding  of  animala  under 
covered  sheds,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  close  atmosphere, 
very  prejudicial  to  fecundity.  He  had  at  that  time  a 
ateer,  not  more  than  sixteen  months  old,  which  would 
make  8  lbs.  the  stone.  Tliat  animal  wu  indeed  to  a 
oertain  extent  imperfect.  After  all,  if  a  certain  mannre 
were  made  in  boxes,  the  breeding  depaitment  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Experience  showed  that  no  manure  was 
so  useful  or  lasted  so  long  as  good  farm-yard  dung. 
That,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  waa  the  real  ataple 
article  uf  manure,  despite  the  introduction  of  guano  and 
other  anbstancea.  The  Norfolk  soils  and  some  others 
might  require  artificial  manures ;  but  they  must  not  for- 
get tlie  production  of  the  animal,  and  that  foreign  mannrea 
must  be  miied  with  the  breeding  mannrea,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  reault.  He  waa  not  a  chemist ; 
but  he  was  anxious  to  bring  them  to  this  point,  namely, 
that  aa  they  could  not  all  be  feeders,  some  of  them  must 
be  breeders  of  animals. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  said  thia  subject  had  long 
engaged  his  attention,  and  although  he  did  not  go  so  far 
as  those  who  supposed  that  all  manure  should  be  made 
under  cover,  being  of  opinion  that  good  manure  might 
be  made  without  that  condition,  he  still  thought  the 
question  a  very  important  one.  A  question  had  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  straw  which  was 
used  in  making  manure.  Now,  he  held  that  straw  itself 
contained  very  little  manure,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  con* 
ddered  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  manure  to  the 
land ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  quantity  of  straw  which  might  be  oonanmed  waa  a 
aeoondary  oonsideration.  If  an  animal  were  fed  In  a 
covered  box  or  in  a  close  yard,  the  straw  used  had  the 
effect  of  condensing  the  manure ;  the  manure  was  then 
found  In  a  highly  condensed  state,  and  there  being  no- 
thing but  the  fteeea  and  urine  of  the  animal  combined 
with  the  atraw,  one  load  of  such  manure  was  equal  to 
two  or  three  loads  of  ordinary  manure.  Now,  it  waa 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  farmer  of  the  present  day 
oould  provide  himself  with  covered  farm-yards  or  con- 
venient botes ;  that  must  be  the  work  of  the  landlord, 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  tenantry  of  this  kingdom  to 
le^  wheih^,  t^^n^  ip^akhig,  they  fo^d  their  land- 
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lords  falling  readily  into  their  views  on    such  mat- 
ters, even  though  they  were  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  per 
centage  for  the  outlay  which  woald  have  to  be  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  required  improvements.    So  far  as 
his  own  experience  was  concerned^  he  had  found  the  re- 
verse to  be  the  fact.    He  had  been  obliged  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  own  resources  to  effect  the  object ;  and,  in- 
deed, all  that  he  had  done  was  to  convey  away  the  water 
from  the  buildings  by  means  of  water-spouts  and  drains 
under  the  yard,  so  as  to  let  no  more  rain  enter  than  was 
uoavoidable,  or  than  would  enter  naturally  the  area 
which  the  yard  contained.    He  maintained  that  in  some 
situations,  if  a  proper  quantity  of  straw  were  added 
when  extra  moisture  had  been  admitted  into  the  yard  ; 
and  if  the  moisture  detained  were  absorbed  by  the  straw, 
there  would,  in  fact,  be  scarcely  any  loss.    (Expressions 
of  dissent.)    In  such  a  case,  though  they  had  not  the 
manure  in  so  condensed  a  form,  yet  they  had  the 
manure  deposited  by  the  cattle,  which  they  could  spread 
equally  over  the  face  of  the  land.    The  nature  of  the 
buildings  required  depended  very  much  on  the  character 
of  the  farm.     On  [farms  which  comprised   a    large 
quantity  of  grass  and  turnip  land  in  proportion  to  com* 
growing  parts,  it  was  necessary  to  have  covered  build- 
ings of  great  extent,  and  box-feeding  would  also  be  ad- 
vantageous;   but  on  farms  where  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  com  growing  land,  and  where  the  quantity 
of  tumips  grown  was  limited,  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  straw  and  to  tread  it  down  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  use.     On  such  farms  he  thought  it  would  be  perfectly 
absurd  to  think  of  covering  in  the  yards ;  for,  after  all, 
nothing  could  be  gained  in  such  cases,  if  proper  care 
were  taken  not  to  let  anything  valuable  escape.    Another 
important  point  was  the  management  of  manure.    He 
was  in  the  habit  of  carting  a  very  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure from  Chelmsford  every  week  from  the  stables  in 
that  neighbourhood ;  the  manure  was  thrown  into  heaps, 
where   it   entered   into   immediate   fermentation,  and 
within  an  hour  the  ammonia  passed  off  to  a  considerable 
extent.    If  it  were  suffered  to  remain  there  a  week  or 
two  it  became  perfectly  dry,  almost  assuming  the  form 
of  straw ;  and  when  carried  home  it  was  nearly  useless. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  cart  this  manure  daily  and 
weekly,  as  it  was  made,  and  to  spread  it  over  the  fiurm- 
yard,  where  it  was  tumed  in  and  incorporated  with  the 
other  manure.    That,  he  thought,  was  the  best  ooniBe. 
He  had  also  observed,  where  manure  was  made  in  boxes, 
that  a  larger  quantity  of  straw  being  used  than  in  other 
cases,  the  angles  of  the  boxes  were  never  sufficiently 
trodden,  and  the  manure  got  into  that  dry  state  which  he 
had  just  been  describing,  and  consequently  was  not  so 
valuable  as  it  would  be  if  a  less  quantity  of  straw  were 
used.     He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  moisture  admitted 
to  a  certain  extent  into  the  farm-yard,  and  incorporated 
with  the  manure,  was  even  beneficial;  because  it  pre- 
vented any  portion  of  the  manure  from  getting  mto  a 
state  of  fermentation,  and  therefore  prevented  any  of  the 
ammonia  from  passing  off.    He  always  preserved  his 
manure  as  late  in  the  spring  as  he  could,  and  in  the 
winter  he  was  accustomed  to  introduce  the  foddering  of 
green  food  as  one  of  the  most  benefidil  methods  of  ac- 


complishing his  object,  ^nmhlmg  him  to  apply  the  ma- 
nure to  the  land  more  advantageously  than  would  other- 
wise be  practicable.    In  that  way  manure  might  be 
economised  to  a  very  great  extent.    In  carrying  out  the 
object  he  thought,  and  his  neighbours  agreed  with  him, 
that  it  was  much  better  to  let  the  manure  remain  upon 
the  clamps  on  which  it  was  carted,  than  to  throw  it  out 
in  large  heaps.    Under  the  latter  method  it  got  into  ac- 
tive fermentation,  and  a  huge  portion  of  it  was  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  consolidating  it,  and  not  tikipg 
more  than  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  to  the 
soil,  all  the  valuable  parts  were  retained.    When  he  en- 
tered the  room  that  evening,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
take  any  part  in  the  discussion ;  he  had  only  risen  in 
consequence  of  oertam  points  having  been  raised  as  the 
discussion  proceeded.    He  was  of  opinion  that  if  tenants 
generally  could  obtain  such  yards  as  those  of  Mr.  Cook, 
of  Semer,  they  .would  find  them  exceedingly  valuable. 
He  had  been  expressly  to  view  those  yards ;  never  had 
he  before  seen  anything  so  complete.    Independently  of 
the  large  extent  of  those  yards,  it  would  be  worth  any 
gentleman's  while,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  erecting  farm 
buildings,  to  travel  to  see  them,  if  it  were  merely  to  ob- 
serve  the  great  economy  of  timber.    The  combination 
of  iron  and  timber  was  such  that  a  great  saving  might 
be  effected  by  any  person  who  was  desirous  to  erect 
farm  buildings,  if  he  would  observe  the  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Cook's  buildings  were  constructed.    As  the  farm 
was  an  arable  one,  it  might  be  a  question  how  &r  the 
principle  was  applicable  in  other  cases.    A  neighbour  of 
his  (Mr.  Baker's)  had  been  lately  covering-in  his  turn 
yard  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Cook,  and  he  was,  no 
doubt,  very  weU  satisfied,  at  present,  with  the  result. 
But  he  (Mr.  Baker)  had  pointed  out  to  him  two  laige 
stacks  of  straw,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.    Hie 
farm  consisted  of  160  acres  of  land,  bebnging  to  Wad- 
ham  College ;  and  until  it  was  taken  by  this  gentieman,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  almost  worthless.    Two  years  ago 
the  occupier  entered  upon  it  in  a  very  spirited  manner, 
and  it  had  since  produced  very  heavy  crops  of  bailej 
and  wheat ;  but  he  had  never  seen  any  straw  like  that 
which  he  had  described,  before  the  erection  of  the  faim 
buildings.    When  he  observed  upon  this  to  the  occu- 
pier, the  Utter  said,  «  Well,  that  is  very  handy.for  I 
never  had  a  truss  of  straw  before."    This  showed  that 
these  covered  buildmgs  economised  straw ;  bnt  he  con- 
tended that  they  did  not  always  make  manure.    He 
should  leave  other  gentlemen  to  confirm  what  he  had 
said  on  that  pomt.    What  he  «n»mt«^iti^  was,  that  if  m 
quantity  of  well-fed  animals  were  brought  into  a  yid, 
and  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  to  make  diem 
comfortable,  a  certain  portion  of  moisture  running  into 
the  yard  would  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  tfaemanurey 
and  the  manure  itself  might  be  afterwards  removed  with 
great  advantage  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  hoped  that,  as  a  scientific  man,  he  ahould 
be  allowed  to  intrude  on  the  notice  of  the  meeting  lor  « 
few  minutes.  He  could  not  but  coincide  in  most  of  the 
observations  of  the  gentleman  who  had  opened  die  dls- 
cossion  that  evening,  relative  to  the  making  of  manure 
from  vegetable  matter.    If  manure  were  to  be  obtuned 
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from  the  decomposition  of  Tegetable  matter,  it  must 
either  be  through  the  bodies  of  animals  or  in  some  other 
way;  and  as  regarded  the  former,  he  beliered  that  the 
■yttem  of  box-feeding  adopted  by  Mr.  Wames  was,  in  a 
iigiffn^itA  point  of  tiew,  one  of  the  best  means  of  effecting 
the  object ;  not,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  beat  that  conldbe 
devised,  for  there  were  many  imperfections  in  it  which 
lie  wonld  not  point  oat  that  erening,  because  it  would  be 
naelesB  to  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on 
that  subject.    He  must  remark,  howerer,  that  by  means 
of  this  system,  aided  by  gypsum  or  sulphuric  add  to 
letain  the  anmionia,  they  got  mahure  into  a  state  of 
decomposition  without  the  loss  of  its  Taluable  qua- 
lities*    And   here  he   must   say  that   he   could  not 
sigree  with   Mr.   Baker  as    to   the   effect  of  a   fall 
of  rain-water   on  the   manure-heaps   in   fkrm-yards. 
(Hear,  hear.)    When  such  a  quantity  of  rain  fell  as  had 
Isllen  in  the  course  of  the  prerious  week— -or  cYcn  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours— how  were 
fermers  to  prevent  the  soluble  matters  contained  in  their 
manure  ftom  being  carried  to  the  neighbouring  horse- 
pond  ?    (Hear,  hear.)    He  maintained  that  all  farm- 
yards   ought   to   be  covered    in,   which  wonld   pre- 
Tcnt  them  from  being  subjected  to  such  inundations. 
(Hear,  hear.)    With  respect  to  the  interesting  fact  men- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Baker,  that  he  had  seen  one  or  two  more 
stacks  of  straw  recently  than  before  the  farm-yard  was 
covered  in,  and  the  inference  he  drew  therefrom,  that 
less  straw  was  used  in  making  the  manure,  he  must  beg 
to  draw  a  totally  different  condusion.    (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  rather  led  to  condude  that  the  good  working  of  the 
new  system  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  washing 
operatUmt,  had  so  benefited  the  manure  as  to  produce 
two  stwks  more  straw  on  the  farm  than  had  ever  been 
grown  on  it  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,he  perfectly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  whether  fermers  gained  any  advantage 
by  the  fettening  of  cattle  or  sheep ;  and  he  thought  it  a 
moat  important  question  which  had  been  raised  by  that 
gentleman,  whether,  if  they  intended  to  gain  anything  at 
all  by  the  fattening  of  animals,  they  ought  not  to  breed 
them  themselves.    Let  them  consider  the  operation  of 
the  present  system.    At  present  they  bought  animals, 
but  they  did  not  generally  breed  them.    It  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  they  gained  something,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  by  the  buying  of  an  article  of  food  for  con- 
sumption on  the  ferm;    and    most  parties  supposed 
that  if  they  gained  nothing  absolutely  by  the  sale  of 
tiie  animal,  if  they  sold  it  only  for  the  very  same 
amount  that  it  cost,  adding  merely  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing, still  they  gained  in  the  manure  what  would  re- 
pay them  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  ferm ; 
that  was  one  view  of  the  matter.    Now  he  was  prepared 
to  show,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  buying  of 
manure  in  the  shape  of  oil-cake  was  a  very  injudidous 
and  improper  mode  of  importing  manure  on  a  farm. 
Before  he  did  that,  he  wonld  just  state  what  hii  ideas 
were  as  to  the  nature  of  manuring.    They  had  to  grow 
regetables  on  the  land,  and  they  could  only  do  s6  by 
the  use  of  vegetable  matter.    If  oil-cake  were  imported 
on  a  ferm  it  must  first  have  been  exported  from  some 


other  farm  to  the  injury  of  that  other  ferm.    They  had 
been  told  of  some  planta  whidi  required  organic,  and 
of  others  which  required  inorganic  substances;  but  it 
had  not  been  pointed  out  that  different  plants  had  the 
power  of  absorbing  substances  from  the  air  and  soil 
in   very   different   proportions.     The   fact  was    that 
plants,    like  men,    were  very  differently  constructed 
u  regarded   thdr  physical  powers;    some  could  ab- 
sorb a  small,  and   oUiers   a   large   amount  of  sub- 
stance from   the  air;   and  this   variation   was  found 
to  run  thiongh  the  whole  of  them.    Take  the  case  of 
the  narrow-leafed  wheat  and  barley  plants :  these  had 
not  the  power  of  taking  firom  the  air  anything  like  the 
same  amount  of  substances  as  the  turnip  and  dover  plants. 
They  had  a  rotadon  of  crops.    Turnips,  which  contained  a 
very  great  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  they  sometimes 
ploughed  in  or  fed  off,  and  thus  they  got  a  certain  amount 
of  preparation  for  the  barley  crop ;  and  in  the  case  of 
dover,  the  roots  left  on  the  soil,  furnished  by  dow  de- 
compodtion,  ample  materials  for  a  larger  wheat  crop 
than  nature  by  herself  would  produce.    Now,  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  on  these  vegetables  took  away  a  portion  of 
the  nutritive  matter ;   and  he  maintained,   therefore, 
that  they  obtain  less  by  feeding  off  such  crops  than 
by  ploughing  them  in.    This  question  ought  never  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  wu  a  nmple  question  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  whether  or  not  ploughing  in  were 
best.    (Hear,  hear.)    If  no  gain,  but  rather  a  loss  was 
found  by  feeding  dieep  upon  vegetable  matter,  he  thought 
the  fermer  ought  to  know  that  vegetables  dways  con- 
tained more  manure  than  the  dung  made  from  the  same 
vegetables,  weight  for  weight. 
Mr.  F.  HoBBS  intimated  his  dissent. 
Mr.  NxsBiT :  If  Mr.  Hobbs  would  write  a  letter  to 
the  Mark  Lane  Bxpreu  on  the  subject,  he  would  be 
happy  to  reply  to  it ;  and  though  he  could  not  enter  into 
the  arguments  that  evening,  he  would  bring  a  dosen 
practicd  fermers  (some  of  them  were  in  the  room 
perhaps  that  evening),  who  having  made  the  experiment 
could  bear  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the  result. 
Mr.  Mkchi  :  You  are  confirmed  by  a  professor. 
Mr.  NssBiT  sdd,  that  on  such  a  point  he  recdved 
the  evidence  of  a  practicd  fermer  in  preference  to  that 
of  a  professor.    What  he  maintdned  was,  tliat  the  sheep 
and  the  oxen  could  give  nothing  to  the  land  but  what 
they  had  recdved  themsdves.    Whence  were  they  to 
get  it?    (Hear,  hear.)    They  could  only  get  it  from  the 
vegetabln  on  which  they  fed.    Now  that  bemg  the  case,  if 
he  applied  himsdf  to  the  andysis  of  oilcake,  which  was  so 
much  used  by  agriculturists  for  the  feeding  both  of 
sheep  and  bullocks,  and  compared  it  with  the  manurea 
which  they  could  obtain  at  certdn  prices,  he  should  be 
able  to  put  them  in  possesdon  of  the  actud  relative 
vdue  of  oU-cake,  as  furnishing  manure  for  the  ferm. 
Now  he  had  looked  through  a  great  number  of  books  with- 
out bdng  able  to  find  any  andysis  of  oil-cake ;  accord- 
ingly he  had  set  some  of  his  pupils  to  work  to  andyse  it. 
He  had  had  samples  andyxed  from  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Marseilles.    A  sample  of  rape  cake  was  also  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  accompanying  table  would  diow  thdr  fer- 
tilidngvdue,  compared  with  Peruvian  guano.    From 
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compariflon  of  several  analyses  he  had  ttlcen  the  follow- 
ing as  the  average  of  good  Perurlan  guano  :  — 
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By  faispecting  the  abore  table,  it  wonld  be  seen  that  by 
importing  one  ton  of  gnano  on  to  a  farm,  we  imported 
nearly  2^  times  as  much  ammonia,  6  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid,  and  2f  times  as  much  potash,  as  by  one 
ton  of  the  oil  cake,  taking  the  arerage  of  the  analyses. 
The  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  the  most 
Tahiable  ingredients  in  all  manures.  Such  was  then  the 
result  of  the  analysis  of  oil-cake,  and  he  maintained  that 
if  what  was  imported  on  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  oil- 
cake in  the  course  of  the  year  were  not  productive  of 
profit  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  mutton,  that  it  was  wrong 
commercially  to  import  that  oil  cake  on  to  the  farm. 
He  was  not  going  to  found  any  lengthened  argument  on 
&1s ;  it  was  sufficient  to  state  the  htt,  and  leave  the  in- 


telligent farmer  to  think  It  over  for  himsslf.    To  pisi 
oiUcake  through  the  bodies  of  animals  without  some  at- 
tendant benefit  was  a  most  expensive  and  wastdal  me* 
thod  of  preparing  manure  for  appUcation  on  the  farm.   Ai 
Mr.  Shaw  had  observed,  unless  they  could  see  profit  in 
what  they  did  as  regarded  beef  and  mutton,  it  wu  an  im- 
proper expenditure  of  money.    Hehadtbougfatitrightto 
bring  these  facts  before  ttie  dub.    Not  a  word  had  bea 
said  that  evening  as  to  the  transporting  of  substaneesfroai 
other  places,  for  the  purposes  of  manure ;  not  a  word 
had  they  heard  of  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  ar- 
tificial manures  on  the  practice  of  farming.    Not  to 
speak  of  guano,  then  were  many  pUoes  in  this  eountiy 
where  the  bones  and  other  remains  of  extinct  anioiali 
only  required  to  be  dug  up  to  be  oonverted  into  a  fint- 
rate  manure  for  turnips ;  and  when  it  was  remeobaed 
that  they  could  produce  the  best  wheat  and  barley  crops 
by  the  ploughing  in  or  feeding  off  of  green  crops,  and 
that  the  best  green  crops  could  be  secured  by  means 
of  artificial  manures,  he  left  it  to  thoce  who  asserted  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  the  fiittenhig  of  aheep  and  bolloeb, 
and  who  took  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view  of  the 
matter,  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  mora  profitable  in 
the  end  to  look  to  some  other  source  for  manura.  The  bcit 
sources  of  supply  were  found  in  Norfolk,  in  Suffolk,  in 
Kent,  in  Hampshira.    In  the  previous  year  his  pupils  had, 
with  his  assistance,  made  three  hundred  analyses  of 
chemical  substances,  to  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
Phosphates  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  from  the 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's ;  sources  of  suooen  to 
the  farmer  which  only  required  to  be  dug  up  and  mixed 
with  one-half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  add  to  become 
good  superphosphate  of  lime.    Such  manure  would  pro* 
duoe  good  turnip  crops ;  the  turnip  leaves  by  acting  on 
the  air  would  bring  down  the  organic  mattera,  and  thns 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  wheat  and 
barley  crops.  In  connection  with  this  subject  he  codd  not 
help  noticing  one  matter  of  great  importance.    Although 
in  1840  Liebig  stated  how  sulphuric  add  was  to  be  mixed 
with  the  substances  to  which  he  (Mr.  Nesblt)had  referred, 
a  party  was  now  attempting  in  reality  to  get  the  whole 
of  these  phosphates  into  his  own  hands.    He  thought  it 
right  to  mention  thin  on  these  occasions,  as  he  had  done 
indeed  in  every  lecture  which  he  had  recently  ddtvered; 
and  as  he  should  continue  to  do,  so  long  as  the  at- 
tempt was  persisted  in.    In  1840,  he  repeated,  Liebif 
recommended  the  method  of  mixing  sulphuric  add  wiih 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  manoie 
more  soluble.    In  1842,  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Lawci 
obtdned  a  patent  for  the  same  process  that  Liebig  had 
gratuitously  recommended   to  the  agricnlturiat    Some 
time  after,  Prof.  Henslow  pointed  out  the  eziatenoe  of  hi^ 
quantities  of  fossil  phosphates  in  Suffolk,  and  these  were 
used  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  others  for  the  making  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime.    In  January,  1847,  he  (Mr.  Nesbit) 
communicated  to  the  public  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
phosphates  in  the  marls  of  Farnham,  hi  Surrey ;  and  in 
Feb.,  1847,  Mr.  Lawes,  seeing  the  probability  of  the 
phosphates  bebg  spread  pretty  generally  throoghont  the 
kingdom,  dters  the  specification  of  his  patent,  gives  up 
I  an  claim  to  the  exdudve  use  of  bones  and  sulphark 
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add,  but  claims  the  sola  uae  of  all  thephosphatea,  which 
either  be  (Mr.  N.)i  Br.  BacUand,  Professor  Henslow, 
or  others  had  discoTered,  or  hereafter  might  be  able 
to  disooTer.  What  Mr.  Lawea  contended  waa  this, 
that  neither  thejnor  any  other  persons  who  had  got 
these  phosphates  on  their  farms  conld  use  them  without 
obtaining  his  license,  and  paying  a  royalty.  In  prose- 
eating  his  object  he  had  commenced  an  action  against 
Mr.  Parser,  and  by  that  means  had  already  pat  him 
to  great  expense.  It  was  monstroos  that  any  party 
should  by  any  chicanery  of  law  be  able  to  compel 
those  who  had  these  coprolites  on  their  land  to  pay 
him  a  royalty  before  using  them,  or  prerent  their  sale  to 
any  who  might  wish  to  use  them. 

Mr.  MscHi  obserred  that  the  patent  could  never 
stand. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  thought  that  howcTer  that  might  be, 
the  farmers  as  a  body  ought  to  rally  round  a  party 
who  had  been  subjected  to  such  expense  and  annoyance 
in  defending  their  rights.  The  matter  was  a  public  one  i 
be  took  it  up  on  public  grounds ;  he  was  not  interested  in 
it  himself  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing,  but  believing  that 
these  phosphates  existed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  could 
be  applied  at  an  expense  of  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  he 
thought  that  any  attempt  like  that  which  he  had  described 
ought  to  be  strenuously  resisted. 

Mr.  Cock  said,  that  about  two  years  ago  he  had  ac- 
companied sereral  otlter  formers  to  Sir  C.  Burrell's, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  witnessing  box-feeding  on  the  estate, 
and  leuning  particulars  with  regard  to  it.  They  in- 
quired of  the  man  who  showed  them  the  system  in 
operation  what  the  animals  were  fed  upon,  and  they 
i&ade  a  calculation  as  to  the  cost.  They  then  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  beasts  in  the  yard,  and  the 
answer  being  in  the  affirmatiTe,  they  walked  round  and 
looked  at  them.  They  were  also  told  what  it  cost  to 
feed  them  per  head,  the  two  sets  of  beasts  being  about 
the  same  sise.  On  farther  inquiry  it  appeared,  that 
while  the  beasts  kept  in  the  yard  made  about  ten  cart- 
loads of  manure  each  in  about  six  months,  the  quantity 
of  straw  trodden  down  in  the  yard  waa  about  four-times 
as  great  as  the  quantity  which  was  stamped  down  in 
boxes.  Now  the  question  which  occurred  to  him  when 
he  heard  so  much  on  this  subject,  and  was  told  that 
the  best  mode  of  mailing  manure  was  to  plough  in  the 
green  crops— the  question  which  arose  in  his  mind  was, 
what  would  a  great  many  farmers  do  with  their  straw, 
provided  all  these  suggestions  were  carried  out  ?  Was 
the  straw  to  stand  in  one  place  until  it  had  rotted  ?  Mr. 
Cock  further  stated  that  be  had  made  an  experiment  as 
to  the  reUtive  merits  of  rotten  and  unfermented  dung, 
and  that  his  experience  was  all  in  &vour  of  the  latter. 
He  agreed  that  the  main  question  was  one  of  pounds, 
BhiUings,  and  pence. 

Mr.  Mac  HI  said  he  could  readily  believe  what  was 
stated,  but  he  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  after, 
crop  there  was. 

Mr.  Cock  said,  several  of  his  neighbours  went  over 
the  land,  and  all  of  them  perceived  immediately  which 
was  the  best  crop :  the  same  superiority  was  observable 
in  the  succeeding  year.    He  might  mention  that  he  put 


on  a  ton  of  rape  per  acre  on  two  acres  besides,  and  with 
very  little  benefit.  In  the  following  year,  where  the 
dung  was  carried  out  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  there  was 
by  far  the  best  crop  :  on  the  whole,  he  obtained  about 
one  quarter  more  wheat  per  acre  than  he  had  done 
before. 

The  Chairman  :  You  mean  that  you  grew  the  most 
where  you  had  put  on  the  rotten  manure. 

Mr.  Cock  replied  that  such  was  the  fact.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  look  to  the  soil  as  well  as  the  manure ;  the 
same  manure  would  not  do  for  all  soils,  any  more  than 
the  same  kind  of  draining.  Mr.  Mechi  had  told  them 
that  he  had  some  calves  which  were  fed  under  the  box 
system.  He  (Mr.  Cock)  believed  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  such  animals  did  best  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  running  into  the  open  field. 

Mr.  Mbchi  begged  permission  to  make  one  remark. 
Mr.  Cook,  of  Semer,  had  tried  the  experiment  of  taking 
calves  immediately  from  their  mothers,  and  tying  them 
up,  and  also  that  of  taking  them  from  the  land  in  the 
regular  way  ;  and  he  had  found  a  great  superiority  in 
those  tied  up,  as  compared  with  those  fed  on  the  best 
pastures.  One  more  remark,  and  he  would  conclude. 
He  himself  had  tried  linseed  cruahed,  and  not  soaked  or 
boiled,  and  linseed  rendered  mucilaginous  by  soaking  or 
boiling ;  and  the  condition  of  the  animal  and  its  general 
progress  had  been  much  better  where  the  same  quantity 
was  applied  under  the  last  mentioned  form  than  under 
the  first. 

Mr.  CocK  would  only  add  that  he  had  received  two 
prizes  at  Maidstone— one  of  £i  and  another  of  j^7— 4br 
cattle  fed  by  him  on  malt  (cheers). 

Mr.  Bakxb  wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks. 
Mr.  Nesbit  had  contended  and  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  prove  that  the  plougbing-in  of  a  green  crop  was 
more  beneficial  than  the  feediog-ofT  of  animals ;  and 
this  he  asserted  on  the  ground  Uiat  the  animal  could 
yield  nothing  but  what  it  had  received.  Now,  in  that 
respect,  he  entirely  differed  from  Mr.  Nesbit.  He 
would  take  the  case  of  Swede  turnips,  tares,  or  any  other 
vegetable  crop,  as  affording  a  contradiction  to  that  state- 
ment.  He  maintained  that  all  vegetable  crops  had  their 
constituent  qualities  altered  in  the  process  of  feeding* 
He  would  not  pretend  to  say  how  the  alteration  wu 
effected,  but  that  it  was  effected  in  some  way  every  one 
knew  to  be  the  fact.  In  the  county  in  which  he  resided 
it  was  common  to  sow  rape,  not  for  the  value  of  the 
food,  but  on  account  of  the  manure.  A  very  large  quan* 
tity  of  this  rape  was  ploughed  in,  and  he  had  always 
thought  that  in  that  case  ploughing  was  more  beneficial 
than  feeding ;  bat  as  regarded  tares  and  vetches,  his  ex- 
perience went  to  show  that  feeding  was  twice  as  beneficial 
as  ploughing-in.  In  the  winter  of  1839  he  had  tried  an 
experiment  which  bore  out  his  statement  The  white 
turnip  contaioed,  he  believed,  95  per  cent,  of  water* 
How  was  such  a  crop  to  be  ploughed  in  ?  He  never 
saw  BO  good  a  crop  of  corn  where  turnips  had  been 
ploughed  in  as  where  they  had  been  fed  off  by  sheep* 
On  that  subject  he  differed  entirely  from  Mr.  Nesbit, 
and  he  thought  the  majority  of  those  present  did  so  too. 

Mr.  HuTLiY  maintained  that  they  could  not  havf 
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good  manure  if  it  was  waahod.  It  destroyed  the  quality ; 
and  he  contended  that  this  was  in  accordance  with 
common  sense.  Decomposition  also  spoiled  the  quality 
of  the  manure ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  adrantageous  to  turn  the  manure 
frequently.  He  had  obtained  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion from  the  discussion  of  that  evening. 

Mr.  CuTHBBRT  Johnson  said  that  no  one  in  the 
room  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the  assertion  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  secure  all  the  drainings  and  all  the 
excreta  of  a  farm-yard.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  a 
practical  farmer  had  put  this  question,  for  he  was  always 
happy  to  listen  to  practical  farmers.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  he  alluded  had  put  this  question :  Supposing 
there  is  no  drainage  from  the  farm-yard,  and  supposing 
that  nothing  leaks  away,  and  supposing  the  rain  water 
which  &lls  on  the  bams  and  other  farm  buildings  is 
properly  carried  off,  then  what  harm  can  the  rain 
do?  Nothing  bemg  carried  off  from  the  farm-yard, 
everything  remains ;  and  therefore  if  nothing  is  lost, 
if  the  farm-yard  had  no  drainage,  if  the  eaves  troughs 
were  properly  secured,  he  could  not  discover  how 
ahy  loss  could  accrue.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  evidence 
of  the  superior  value  of  the  boz-fed  manure.  That 
system  came  before  them  with  almost  only  one  claim 
to  their  attention.  If  it  did  not  increase  ^e  value  of 
the  manure,  it  did  nothing.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
sider, with  respect  to  the  animal  which  was  taken  from 
its  natural  habitat  where  it  had  been  brought  up,  but 
that  it  must  suff<^  from  placing  the  beast  over  a  pestiferous 
dung-hill. 

Mr.  Law&bmcs  :  It  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  The  box-feeding  was  to  confine  the 
beast  over  its  own  dung  until  the  manure  was  about  a 
yard  deep.  He  was  told  that  none  of  the  gases  of  putre- 
ikction  were  exhaled.  There  must  be  in  the  case  of  box- 
feedmg  an  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Lawbencb  :  No. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  If  he  was  told  that  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  manure  there  was  no  putrefaction  and  no  evolu- 
tion of  noxious  gases— that  all  was  as  pure,  and  all  as 
sweet  as  any  meadow,  then  he  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  box-feeding  system.  He  had  been  led,  however, 
to  come  to  a  diff.rent  conclusion.  He  had  looked  at 
scientific  &cts  as  illustrating  particular  operations  with 
all  the  care  in  his  power,  and  he  regarded  science  as  of 
no  value  but  as  illustrating  practical  results.  His  friend 
on  hii  right  (Mr.  Nesbit)  had  addressed  himself  to 
the  question  of  coprolites.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
analysis  of  coprolites.  Now  he  liked  things  to  be  called 
by  their  right  names,  and  did  not  like  hard  words  when 
they  could  be  avoided.  Then,  if  they  were  to  call  copro- 
lites fossils  or  old  bones,  he  thought  they  would  under- 
stand much  better  what  they  were  talking  about.  Co- 
prolites were  the  remains  of  the  bones  of  animals  which 
had  lived  in  a  former  state  of  the  world,  and  which 
existed  to  a  large  extent  throughout  large  portions  of 
this  country.  Comparing  those  coprolites  with  recent 
bones,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  in 
their  composition  ;  and  he  mentioned  this  in  order  to 
show  them  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of 


the  coprolites  was  in  £sct  bones.  Now,  he  found  that 
in  100  parts  of  these  bones,  from  an  analysis  msde  bj 
Mr.  Purser,  there  was  contained  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  iron,  and  that  this  was 
very  nearly  the  composition  of  calcined  bones.  Hie 
bones  having  lain  in  the  earth  for  a  long  series  of  aget 
had  long  ago  become  fossilized.  Some  years  ago  these 
old  bones  were  first  discovered  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
in  Cambridgeshire,  then  in  Hampshire,  Buekingbani' 
shire,  and  afterwards  in  various  portions  of  the  kiogdom. 
These  b  jnes  being  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  formed 
superphosphate  of  lime.  He  had  hardly  comprdiended 
what  his  friend  near  him  had  alluded  to  about  Mr. 
Lawes,  because  he  was  not  furnished  with  information  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Lawes  was 
trying  to  stop  them  using  thdr  fossil  bones.  Why  diat 
was  a  sort  of  romantic  attempt  that  would  be  ridiculoiis 
enough.  If  they  used  new  bones  they  might  use  old  bones; 
there  was  no  act  of  Parliament  declaring  any  distinction. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  story  was  about, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Purser  would  tell  them  his  own  tale, 
because  if  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmers  of  England  were  interfered  with  bj 
any  man  who  professed  that  he  would  stop  the  usbg  of 
phosphate  of  lime  found  on  their  own  farms,  without 
his  leave,  then  he  thought  it  was  high  time  to  stop  sueh 
rhodomontade.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  fully  doe  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  scientific,  clear,  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  the  whole  subject  before  them. 
(Cheers). 

Mr.  Bbnnxt  thought  the  box-feeding  system  had 
been  ridden  rather  hard.  He  knew  a  friend  of  his  who 
was  feeding  sixty  beasts  upon  that  system,  and  certainly 
did  not  think  it  was  all  gilt.  He  rather  went  with  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  observations  relative  to  the  liealtfa  of  the 
animals,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  correct  to  say,  that 
in  the  box-feeding  system  nothing  escaped  that  was 
prejudicial  to  health.  He  had  seen  it  in  all  its  stsges, 
and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  escape  un- 
less they  kept  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  litter. 
He  must  say,  with  respect  to  the  &rm-yard  ma- 
nure, that  he  had  occasionally  no  objection  to  a  littk 
water.  In  March,  for  instance,  if  there  was  a  quantity 
of  stock  in  the  yard,  and  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather  for  many  weeks,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  manure ;  therefore  he  thought  a  little 
rain  occasionally  would  do  no  harm,  if  there  was  no  es- 
cape. As  regarded  the  warmth  of  the  animals,  he  was 
of  opinion,  especially  for  young  things,  that  warmth  was 
almost  equal  to  half  the  feed  (Hear,  hear).  In  the 
winter  season,  especially  if  they  kept  the  animals  ex- 
tremely cold,  all  the  feed  they  could  give  them  would  not 
fatten  them.  He  had  been  very  happy  to  hear  the  re* 
marks  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  about  feeding  with 
malt.  He  could  fully  corroborate  that  gentleman.  He 
believed  that  the  system  liad  never  been  fairly  tested,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  become  general. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Bennett  had 
touched  upon  the  main  advantages  of  box-feeding  over 
yard-feeding.    He  said  that  the  great  advantsfo  was  that 
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they  could  r^gnkte  the  heat  for  the  animtl,  and  that  in 
his  (Mr.  Hohbs')  opinion  was  a  most  important  feature 
as  regarded  the  adrantage  of  the  box  OTor  that  of  the 
open  yard.    On  previous  occasions,  when  the  question 
had  been  discussed  in  that  room,  he  had  taken  ererj 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  of  ooTering-in  the 
yards  forward,  as  adopted  by  the  ReT.  Mr.  Cook,  of 
Semer,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  those  gentlemen 
who  had  witnessed  the  yards  so  covered  had  fully  agreed 
with  his  opinion.    He  believed  that  that  was  a  superior 
•ystem  to  what  was  commonly  called  box-feeding,  as, 
In  addition  to  all  the  advantages  of  boxes,  it  had  the  fur- 
ther recommendation  of  aiTording  exerdae  to  the  animals, 
whieh  was  especially  required  in  the  case  of  young 
stock.    He  believed  it  was  admitted  by  practical  men 
that  five  animals  under  cover,  with  heat  about  60  or  65 
d^.,  would  be  mahitamed  with  the  same  food  that  would 
be  required  for  four  animals  with  the  heat  at  40  deg.  or 
down  to  fireezing  point.    That  was  an  important  matter 
to  eonnder,  as  it  enabled  them  to  produce  manure  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  would  allow  them  to  grow  a  greater 
weight  of  turnips,  and  keep  a  larger  number  of  animals. 
He  begged  to  differ  firom  the  argument  advanced  by  Mr. 
Meehi,  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  grow  roots  to  cart 
off  the  land.    Mr.  Nesbit  said  it  was  better  to  plough 
the  roots  in,  rather  than  to  feed  them  off;  he  also  advo- 
cated the  use  of  artificial  manures  alone  for  vegetable 
crops.    This  might  sound  very  well  m  theory,  but  would 
not  always  bear  the  test  of  practice.    As  to  straw  on  his 
fbrms,  he  never  knew  that  he  had  too  much.    It  had  been 
said  that  in  the  boxes  there  was  escape  of  ammonia,  and 
decomposition  when  animals  were  in  a  confined  place. 
He  had  never  yet  seen  it ;  nor  did  he  believe  it  was 
the  case  if  there  were  proper  management  and  proper 
litter    applied   to   the  animals   when    they    required 
it.    He  had  been  told  by  a  gentleman  last  Christmss 
tiiat  he  had  hi  boxes  65  beasts,  and  there  had  been 
no  esc^e,  because  the  animals  were  well  littered.    He 
had  himself  the  last  two  years  used  fishery  salt ;  and  al- 
though it  was  not  considered  a  disinfiBctant,  still,  as  far 
as  his  experience  went,  he  had  found  it  very  efficacious. 
In  his  part  of  the  kingdom  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  bog 
earth,  and  he  frequently  used  the  charred  peat     It 
was  the  greatest  disinfectant  they  had.    Witii  respect 
to  the  malt  tax,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  his  friends 
In  Kent  had  tried  feeding  cattle  with  malt.    He  had 
never  yet  met  any  one  who  had  tried  it  that  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it.    It  had  been  said  that  the  malt  feeding  was  an 
unsettled  question  amongst  the  farmers,  and  that  it  might 
last  two  or  three  years  bdbre  it  was  settled;  but  he  would 
remind  them  that  it  was  well  understood  now,  and  had 
been  ever  since  Mr.  Handley  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  repeal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year 
1835.    He  would  only  ask  gentlemen  accustomed   to 
hunting  whether  a  malt  mash  was  not  the  very  thing  to 
revive  a  beaten  horse,  when  oatmeal  or  linseed  had  been 
of   little  effect  ?     Malt   was  the  best  thing  animals 
could  have,  and  therefore  he  did  hope  that  the  question 
would  very  shorUy  be  set  entirely  at  rest  as  far  as  its 
advant^pea  for  feeding  purposes  were  concerned.    He 
fUt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Lawrence 


for  the  satisfactory,  dear,  and  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  forward  this  subject.  Witii  respect  to  Mr. 
Lawes,  he  could  scarcely  bdieve  what  he  had  heard 
as  to  the  movements  of  that  gentleman  against  Mr. 
Purser  and  the  farmers  of  England.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve such  a  thing  of  a  gentieman  who  had  been  receiving 
for  the  last  two  years  something  like  a  benefit  of  ;^,000 
or  ;^10,000  a  year  from  the  farmers  of  England  for  the 
sale  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  He  trusted,  if  Mr. 
Lawes  persisted,  that  the  farmers  would  do  their  duty, 
and  support  Mr.  Purser  in  defending  himself.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Purser,  when  he  first  heard  of  it,  to  go  on ;  for 
it  was  a  question  in  which  they  were  all  greatiy  Inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  PuRSBR  said  that  Mr.  Lawet  had  oommcnoed  his 
action,  and  laid  the  veuue  at  Briitol;  and  ever  since  August 
he  (Mr.  Puier)  had  been  endeavooring  to  meet  him,  and  to 
fight  him  inch  by  inch ;  and  be  waa  glad  he  waa  in  drcum- 
stanoei  to  do  so.  Mr.  Lawea  had  tdd  him  that  he  had  had 
the  action  at  Bristol  in  order  to  increaae  the  expenae.  He 
(Mr.  Parser)  waa  of  opinion  that  these  ooprditaa  would  even- 
tnaUy  be  of  great  service  to  the  country ;  but  if  Mr.  Lawes  waa 
to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  laying  a  heavy  royalty  on  every 
ton,  the  advantage  would  be  neutralised. 

Mr.  CnaiTnAM  said  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  Mr.  Codu 
ever  smoe  the  year  1822,  and  he  had  always  found  it  suooess- 
fiil ;  and  he  had  never  had  a  turnip  crop  affected  by  the  fly  or 
deficient  in  weight. 

Mr.  OwBN  said  he  had  not  heard  a  aingie  remark  about  the 
manure  of  pigs.  Pigs  were  not  required  to  be  kept  as  dean  as 
bullocks  or  sheep.  He  thought  the  manure  of  pigs  would  be 
foimd  more  advantageous  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 
They  fed  pigs  on  grain.  How  much  better,  then,  would  the 
manure  be  if  the  food  was  malt  (Hear,  hear)  ? 

Mr.  SPBAaiNO  advocated  the  system  of  mixing  aahea  with 
manure. 

Mr.  William  Suaw  said  that  as  this  waa  purely  a  prac- 
tical question,  and  having  so  long  been  without  practice  in  the 
matter,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  oifer  a  sin^^e  observation 
upon  that  part  of  the  qaestion.  He  oonld  not,  however,  refirain 
from  expressing  his  detestation  at  any  man  being  run  down  in 
the  way  Mr.  Parser  had  told  them  he  wss  being  run  down. 
He  (Mr.  Shaw)  did  not  profeas  to  have  any  very  extraordinary 
philanthropy ;  but  he  would  recall  to  their  recollection  that  he 
protested,  twelve  months  ago,  in  that  very  room  against  a  step 
that  waa  then  about  to  be  taken.  He  was  only  sorry  that  the 
oourae  then  advocated  was  not  adopted ;  for  he  was  fiearfal 
that  by  not  doing  so  a  stepping>stone  had  been  afforded  to 
Mr.  Lawes  to  pursue  his  present  course.  Would  they  suffer 
such  a  course  to  be  pursued  against  any  indiridual  as  that 
which  was  being  taken  against  Mr.  Purser?  He  trusted  that 
some  step  would  be  taken  to  make  manifest  what  the  fieehng 
of  that  dub  waa  with  respect  to  that  matter.  With  respect 
to  the  question  before  the  meeting,  he  wonld  merely  observe 
that  some  years  ago  he  had  ten  or  fifteen  men  oonstantiy 
employed,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  them  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  potato  land,  and  allowing  them  to  take  the  manure 
out  of  the  fiurm-yard.  He  could  never  forget  the  finesse  and 
eiertion  that  those  men  dwaya  made  to  get  at  the  place  flist, 
to  obtain  the  dung  that  had  been  turned  twice  or  tinee  times, 
and  the  spit  dug.  Now,  there  were  no  better  judges  than  thqr 
were. 

Mr.  IiAWRBNcn,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  rotten  or 
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recent  dung.  Chemical  gttitlemen  woold  probably  tell  them 
that  if  they  placed  xeoent  dnng  at  the  roota  it  would  undergo 
fennentation  in  the  aoil,  and  Tery  conaiderable  advantage! 
would  be  produced  firom  the  gaaes  diaengaged  daring  the  period 
of  fermentation.  The  question  of  growing  and  feeding  auimali 
had  been  diacnaaed.  Now,  he  was  disposed  to  make  a  great 
diatinctioa  between  the  two.  He  thought  that  young  and 
growing  animals  required  more  exercise  and  air  than  older 
animals.  With  respect  to  the  odour  from  box-feeding,  he 
begged  to  say  that  in  his  boxes  there  was  no  more  smell  than 
in  that  room.  He  had  heard  of  fennentation  taking  place  in 
the  boxes  of  horses,  but  he  believed  it  arose  from  the  jioxes 
not  being  deep  enough. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  then  proposed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, for  his  able  exposition  of  the  question  under  discussion. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  it  was  usual  to  terminate  their  discuastons 
with  some  resolution^  and  therefore  he  proposed  the  following: 
— "  That  various  systems  of  making  manure  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  ably  supported,  but  that  sufficient  information  has 
not  been  submitted  to  enable  the  club  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular system."  He  thought  they  had  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  come  to  a  reaolution  recommending  the  box-feeding ; 
but  it  waa  open  to  any  one  present  to  amend  the  resolution  if 
he  thought  fit. 

Mr.  CuTHBSBT  Johnson  seconded  the  motion,  which  waa 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


THE  HERO, 


WINKBR  OP  THS   BMPBROR's   PLATB   AT  A8C0T 
IN  1847  AND  1848. 

The  Hero,  bred  by  H.  G.  Allen,  Esq.,  of 
Cresselly,  Pembrokeshire,  in  1843,  was  got  by 
Chesterfield,  out  of  Grace  Darling,  by  Defence, 
her  dam  by  Don  Cossack,  out  of  Mistake,  by  Waxy. 

Chesterfield,  an  own  brother  to  Crucifix,  bred  by 
Lord  Chesterfield  in  1834,  was  by  Pnam,  out  of 
Octaviana,  by  Octavian,  her  dam  by  Shuttle,  out  of 
Zara,  by  DelpinL  As  a  race-horse,  he  received  in 
a  produce  stake  at  Newmarket ;  and  then,  being 
drafted  out  of  his  noble  namesake's  string,  was 
taken  down  into  Wales,  where  he  got  beaten  at 
Aberystwith  by  one  of  Mr.  Pryse  Pryse's  flyers. 
This  closed  his  career  on  the  Turf,  while  as  a  stud- 
horse he  only  lived  to  father  The  Hero,  who,  with 
a  steeple-chase  horse  of  Mr.  Bisse's,  called  Pem- 
broke, are,  we  believe,  the  only  two  by  him  that  ever 
appeared. 

Grace  Darling,  bred  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sadler  in  1832, 
figured  for  some  seasons  on  the  midland  county 
circuit  as  Mr.  Sadler's,  Mr.  Reeve's,  or  Mr. 
Mathews'  Sister  to  Desperate.  Her  performances, 
however,  never  exceeded  those  of  a  third-rate 
plater ;  and  her  produce,  with  this  one  grand  ex- 
ception, have  so  far  been  quite  on  a  sample  with  her 
own  very  inferior  merits  as  a  race-horse.  So  un- 
promising, indeed,  did  she  appear  to  Mr.  Allen, 


into  whose  hands  she  passed  alter  leaving  iht  turf, 
that  he  sent  her,  with  the  Chesterfield  colt  at  her 
foot,  to  Bath  races  in  the  summer  of  1843,  to  be 
sold  for  what  she  would  fetch.  Fifteen  sovereigns 
was  the  maximum  oflTered  for  the  two ;  and  at  this 
price  they  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Powney,  of  Lansdown,  Bath,  who  has  the  mare 
still  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  a  half  of  The 
Hero  i  John  Day  agreeing  for  the  other  half,  on  the 
horse  being  sent  into  training. 

The  Hero  is  achesnut  horse,  with  no  white  about 
him  beyond  a  star  in  the  forehead  and  a  few  well- 
worn  saddle-marks.  He  stands  about  fifteen  bands 
three  inches  high ;  has  a  rather  long,  lean  head, 
well  set  on  to  his  neck,  which  is  good  and  strong ; 
has  good  shoulders,  with  fair  depth  of  girth,  but 
runs  slight  in  his  back-ribs,  and  very  mean  in  his 
quarters;  he  has  straight  thighs,  though  rather 
long  from  hip  to  hock ;  and  tsdl  set  on  low.  He 
stands  upright  on  his  joints ;  has  a  bad,  shuffling 
walk ;  and  is,  in  fact,  as  meao-lookingt  backish  as. 
animal  as  any  sanguine  owner  ever  sent  into 
training. 

BvMMART  Of  Thb  Hbeo's  Pbefoekamcbs. 

In  1845  he  started  three  times,  and  one  once : 

A  plate  at  Newmarket,  valae  clear 50 

la  1846  be  started  twelve  times,  and  won  eleven : 

The  Handieap,  at  Salisbury 300 

TheCnp,  atSalisbary   100 

The  Dundai  SUkes,  at  York 145 

Her  Majesty's  Plate,  at  York 105 

The  Connty  Cup,  at  York    225 

Her  Majesty's  PUte,  at  Bgham 105 

Her  Majesty' PUte,  at  Warwick 105 

Her  Mi^jesty's  Plate,  at  Lichfield 105 

Her  Majesty's  Plate,  at  Leioester 105 

Her  Majesty's  Plate,  at  Doocaster   •  105 

TheCnp,  atDoncaster 9M 

In  1847  he  started  eleven  times,  and  won  ten : 

Her  Majesty's  Vase,  at  Aseot 300 

The  Emperor  of  Russia's  PUte,  at  Ascot    600 

Her  Majesty's  Plate,  at  Whichester 105 

The  Cup,  at  Goodwood 090 

Her  Majesty's  PUte,  at  Egham    105 

Her  Majesty's  Plate,  at  Warwick 105 

The  Cup,  at  Warwick 240 

Her  Majesty's  PUte,  at  Doncaster 105 

Her  Majesty' Plate,  at  Lichfield  105 

Her  Majesty'  PUte,  at  Leicester 105 

In  1848  he  started  five  times,  and  won  four : 

The  Emperor  of  RussU's  PUte,  at  Ascot    7S0 

Her  Migesty's  PUte,  at  SalUbury. 105 

The  Craven  Stakes, at  Goodwood 25 

Her  Migesty's  PUte,  at  Weymouth 105 
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HINCKLEY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


On  Monday,  5tb  March,  1S49*  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the'  Hinckley  Agricultural 
Society  waa  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  George 
Hotel,  and  waa  filled  by  most  of  the  leading 
fanners  and  maltsters  in  the  neighbourhood.  Such 
was  the  interest  felt  on  the  occasion,  that  many 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuneaton,  Ather- 
ston,  and  Market  Bosworth,  who  had  not  attended 
the  day's  market.  Altogether  not  less  than  150 
were  present. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Breton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Swinnerton,  of  Caldecote,  was  unanimously  called 
to  the  chair,  and  briefly  stated  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  which  was,  *'  The  Benefits  the  Farmer 
would  derive  from  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax." 

Mr.  Matthew  Oldacrbs,  of  Copson  Lodge, 
then  came  forward,  and  said  he  was  sorry  the  meet- 
ing was  deprived  of  the  attendance  of  Mr.  William 
Warner,  who  had  promised  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  cause  which  kept  him  away  was 
of  a  melancholy  character,  for  no  one  was  better 
calculated  or  better  informed  on  the  subject  than 
that  gentleman :  but,  continued  Mr.  Oldacres,  I 
have  always  held  a  strong  opinion  of  the  injustice 
and  partial  bearing  of  the  malt-tax.  Taxes  are 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  country ;  but 
it  is  also  necessary  that  all  classes  should  bear 
equally  their  share  of  such  taxation.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  this  country, 
affecting  considerably  the  agricultural  interest ;  in 
short,  the  British  farmer  is  thrown  into  compe- 
tition with  the  whole  world,  and  with  countries  that 
have  not  a  tithe  of  the  taxation  to  pay — whose  la- 
bour is  secured  at  nearly  one-third  less  (excepting 
only  the  United  States  of  America)  than  yours  is 
obtained,  and  who  have  a  climate  far  more  con- 
genial and  propitious  to  the  ripening  and  securing 
their  produce.  It  is  a  competition,  gentlemen,  that 
to  all  human  foresight,  and  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  will  reduce  the  average  value  of  agri- 
cultural productions  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  there  are  classes  in  this 
country  that  will  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of 
depreciation  the  agricultural  interest  must  sustain. 
Then  are  they  not  in  a  position  to  pay  a  greater 
amount  of  taxation  ?  It  is  very  much  like  taking 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres  from  a  hundred  acre 
farm,  and  charging  the  same  rent  for  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  only  natural 
to  expect  that  Government  would  have  accom* 
panied  such  alterations  with  a  remission  of  those 
taxes  which  press  heavily  and  injuriously  upon  the 


farmer.  But,  gentlemen,  in  vain  may  the  farmers  of 
England  look  for  a  remission  of  taxation,  until  they 
combine  and  cause  that  which  is  termed  a  "  pret* 
sure  from  without" — the  only  successful  method  of 
late  years  with  an  English  Government !    Gentle- 
men, I  look  upon  all  taxes  to  have  their  indirect  as 
well  as  their  direct  bearings,  and  I  believe  the  in- 
jurious eflTects  of  the  indirect  application  of  the 
malt-tax  is  almost  exclusively  borne  by  the  agri- 
cnlturist,  and  that  its  direct  application  to  them  is 
in  an  unfair  proportion.    And,  gentlemen,  are  not 
your  labourers    considerably  interested    in   this 
question  ?  has  not  the  abominable  malt-tax  altered 
his  habits  of  life,  and  reduced  his  power  and  ability 
to  labour?    And  can  you  not  justly  charge  the 
malt-tax  with  ha^ng  called  into  existence  one-hHlf 
of  the  dram-shops  that  you  meet  at  every  turn  and 
comer  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  country? 
And  are  there  not  thousands  of  manufacturing 
operatives,  who,  after  a  life  of  labour  and  toil,  die 
without  having  tasted  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated 
state  the  natural  beverage  of  their  country.    The 
more  I  consider  the  working  and  operation  of  the 
malt-tax,  the  more  bitter  is  my  animosity  against  it. 
Look  at  the  great  body  of  agricultural  labourers, 
who  are  toiling  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  without  tasting  one  drop  of  ale  to  refresh 
them  in  their  labour,  except  the  adulterated  stuflT 
they  obtain  at  the  beer-shop.    Is  it  not  a  notorious 
fact  that  farmers  find  the  system  of  giving  their  la- 
bourers beer  so  expensive,  that  it  is  yearly  decreas- 
ing, and  will  decrease  from  year  to  year,  without 
an  alteration  of  the  malt-tax  ?    I  am  satisfied  no 
sensible  man  will  ever  say  beer  is  not  requisite  to 
enable  a  labourer  to  do  a  fair  day's  work.    I  desire 
to  see  it  with  the  labourer  of  the  present  day  as  it 
was  of  old — ^brewing  their  own  beer,  filling  their 
own  bottles,  and  quaffing  the  cup  of  home-brewed 
by  their  own  fireside,  surrounded  by  their  wives 
and  children,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  domestic 
happiness— rising  in  the  morning  with  strength 
proportioned  to  their  work,  with  cheerful  coun- 
tenances and  contented  minds,  resuming  the  willing 
labours  of  the  day.    But,  can  you  expect  such 
conduct,  such  fruits,  to  emanate  from  labourers 
who   spend  their  evenings  at  the  beer-shop — in 
the  company  of  poachers,  drunkards,  and  the  worst 
characters  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  honesty  is 
scoflTed  at,  good  principles  assailed,  and  the  worst 
passions  of  mankind  encouraged  and  applauded  f 
And  are  not  the  leisure  hours  of  your  young  mea 
spent  in  such  society  and  in  such  company  ?    I 
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would  desire  to  see  these  young  men  contributing 
their  share  to  the  replenishing  of  a  parent's  barrel  at 
home,  rather  than  in  spending  their  spare  cash  in  the 
adulterated  stuff  they  in  many  instances  obtain  at 
the  beer-shop^-a  drink  that  is  brewed  rather  to 
create  than  to  quench  thirst.    Cannot  you  look 
around  your  parishes^  and  observe  many  who  are 
the  recipients  of  your  parish-rates,  who,  in  their 
younger  days,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  poverty, 
or  sickness  it  may  be,  in  the  course  of  life  they 
were  seduced  into  at  those  beer-shops  ?    Secondly, 
the  labourer  suffers  indirectly  firom  the  malt-tax. 
Let  me  have  a  steam-engine  in  my  stack-yard,  and 
no  tax  is  laid  upon  its  labour ;  but  let  me  place  two 
men  in  my  bam  to  thrash,  and  they  will  be  taxed 
three-half^nce  per  quart  for  the  beer  they  drink : 
with  just  as  much  reason  ought  the  steam-engine 
to  be  taxed  three-halfpence  per  quart  for  the  water 
she  takes.  I  charge  the  malt-tax  with  demoralising 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country — with  causing 
their  natural  and  favourite  beverage  to  be  so  ex- 
tensively adulterated — with  disabling  them  from 
performing  a  hard  day's  work,  and  with  depriving 
them  of  a  legitimate  source  of  employment  in  their 
own  country.    A  duty  of  four  shillings  per  qr.  was 
first  laid  upon  malt,  in  1697 ;  the  duty  in  1780  was 
ten  shillings  and  tenpence,  and  the  consumption 
was  greater  than  it  was  in  1845,  although  the  po- 
pulation had  nearly  trebled  (taking  England  and 
Wales).    In  1730  a  million  and  a-half  bushels 
were  made  more  than  in  1830 ;  so  that,  although 
the  population  has  trebled,  the  consumption  of 
malt  remains  about  stationary.    It  is  fair,  then,  to 
assume,  that  the  high  duty  on  malt  has  induced 
the  people  of  this  country  to  throw  aside  their  &- 
Yourite  beverage,  their  own  production,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  production  of  foreign  countries.    The 
legislators  of  this  country  can  take  into  considera- 
tion the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  spirits,  and  wines — 
but  foreign  productions  have   become    so    very 
fashionable  of  late.    It  appears  almost  as  though 
England  is  about  to  discard  her  natural  sons— the 
yeomen  of  England — and  adopt  in  their  stead  the 
sons  of  foreign  nations.    I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  of 
foreign  competition,  if  placed  on  the  same  equal 
footing  with  my  competitors,  and  I  think  you  will 
all  respond  to  that  sentiment ;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  admit  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  take  off 
the  malt-tax.     Look  at  your  poor's-rates,  excise 
duties,  assessed  taxes,  and  at  your  fixed  income- 
tax,  and  forget  not  your  contract,  and  leases  for 
rent,  and  tell  me  if  you  are  not,  as  it  were,  matched 
to  run  a  race,  with  a  mUl-stone  round  your  necks, 
against  one  who  is  at  perfect  liberty  ?    The  barley- 
growers  abroad  have  no  fear  of  the  exciseman  be- 
fore their  eyes.    They  can  malt  their  barley,  use  it 
for  feeding  purposes ;  and  you  will  see  your  cattle 


superseded  in  your  own  markets,  because  you  can- 
not use  the  same  means  of  &ttening  than  as  the 
foreigner.  I  believe  that  no  com,  cake,  or  pube 
to  be  equal  to  malt  for  sheep  when  at  tnmipi. 
You  know  the  beneficial  effects  of  malt-doit  in 
strengthening  and  improving  lamba  when  iai!enng 
from  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases  incideat 
to  them;  but  none  of  you  know  the  extent  of  loss 
you  are  yearly  subjected  to  by  not  being  able  to 
use  malt  with  your  stock.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
stomachics  we  possess ;  and  have  we  not  all,  moR 
or  less,  suffered  considerably  from  epidemic  dis- 
ease amongst  our  flocks  and  herds  imported  by  the 
fashionable  foreigner  to  our  shores  ?  And  yet  «c 
are  debarred,  by  the  iniquitous  duty  on  malt,  from 
resorting  to  the  best  restorative  we  ought  in  jnatioe 
to  have  at  our  command.  I  believe  no  man  can 
calculate  the  saving  of  stock  from  epidemic  in  this 
country,  had  the  farmer  possessed  the  free  use  of 
malt  amongst  his  stock  in  1847.  I  know  that  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  have  been  employed  to  analyie 
and  report  their  opinions  on  the  feeding  propeititt 
of  malt,  and  that  their  opinions  are  adverse  to  the 
use  of  it :  but  I  also  know  that  many  practical  meo 
have  tried  it,  and  report  moat  favourably  of  it  I 
will  give  you  Mr.  Hudson's  opinion  of  it,  and  he  ii 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  fiarmera  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  He  takes  one  peck  of  malt  to  be  equal 
to  fourteen  pounds  of  oilcake,  and  five  quarters  of 
malt  superior  to  seven  quarters  of  barley ;  and  he 
challenges  Dr.  Playfiair,  for  £100,  to  fatten  50  a 
100  beasts  upon  malt,  against  the  same  numher 
fed  upon  barley-meal,  in  the  proportion  of  fin 
quarters  of  malt  to  seven  quarters  of  barley-mesL 
Are  you  not  exhorted  on  all  hands  to  use  scisntific 
means  for  the  improvement  of  your  oocupatioas} 
Then  why  does  the  legislature  of  the  countiy 
cripple  your  energies,  curtail  the  consumptioo  d 
your  produce,  compel  you  to  use  oiI*cake,  linaeei 
Egyptian  beans,  and  other  such-like  articles,  to  the 
exdusion  of  the  produce  of  your  £anns,  because 
you  cannot  use  it  in  its  most  approved  state  ?  1 
charge  the  malt-tax  with  curtailing  the  coDaomp- 
tion  of  our  produce — ^with  depreciating  the  tsIik 
of  barley  the  growth  of  strong  land,  and  such  u 
may  be  of  an  inferior  or  coarser  quality— with  pre- 
venting an  improved  system  of  agriculture  (on 
such  lands) — ^with  impairing  the  strength  of  <nff 
labourere,  and  disabling  them  from  performing  > 
fair  day's  work — with  preventing  the  use  among*^ 
our  diseased  stock  of  one  of  the  best  restoratives 
we  possess — with  preventing  the  feeding  o!  ovr 
cattle  with  our  own  produce — with  pressing  W" 
equally  and  unfairly  on  the  &rmer  in  its  direct  ap- 
plication. I  can  only  say  that,  if  the  &nnen  of 
England  tamely  submit  to  the  continuing  inflicboD 
of  the  malt-tax,  they  deserve  richly  the  epithet  p^ 
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nounced  by  a  noble  lord,  "  That  their  heads  are 
as  thick  as  the  clods  they  till;**  and  I  entertain  a 
strong  opinion  that  in  consuming  our  own  produce 
we  take  back  to  our  doild  in  our  manure  a  greater 
proportion  of  those  properties  than  our  crops  ex- 
tracted from  them.    It  is  an  opinion  entertained  by 
some  parties,  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would 
be  a  much  greater  boon  to  the  light-land  than  to 
the  strong-land  farmers,  and  this  opinion  I  take  to 
be  erroneous.   Under  the  present  system  the  light- 
land  barleys  are  only  selected  for  malting  purposes : 
the  excise  regulations  require  a  limited  and  exact 
process  in  malting ;  no  ingenuity  can  be  exercised 
or  improvement  made  by  the  maltster.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  but  that  the  strong-land  barleys  would 
make  better  malt,  had  they  more  time  allowed  in  the 
process.  But,  in  fact,  the  exciseman  is  the  maltster. 
I  do  not  believe  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would 
increase  the  proportionate  value  of  barley.   I  believe 
that   strong   lands    would   grow  a   considerable 
quantity  of  barley,  and  it  would  lead  to  an  improved 
system  of  cropping  on  such  lands.  I  am  not  going 
to  assert  that  the  strong-land  barleys  will  ever  make 
better  malt  than  the  light  land ;   but  I  do  assert, 
that  it  would  enhance  the  price  of  barleys  off  strong 
lands  more  than  the  barleys  off  light  lands.    Every 
acre  of  barley  that  is  now  sown  for  malting  pur- 
poses, assuming  you  to  have  5  quarters  to  the  acre, 
is  subjected  to  the  enormous  tax  of  £5  10s.  per 
acre.    Suppose  that  at  harvest  time  a  Government 
officer  came  and  assessed  you  to  pay  £5  lOs.  an 
acre  in  six  months'  time  for  every  acre  of  barley 
you  had  growing  upon  your  farms,  you  would  think 
this  a  great  injustice.   But  that  barley,  if  made  into 
malt,  pays  this  tax.    Last  year  the  produce  of  my 
farm  would  pay  £200  in  malt-tax.    Gentlemen  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  farmers  are  not  large 
consumers  of  beer  (excepting  the  cider  districts,) 
and  that  it  bears  more  heavily  upon  them  than 
upon  any  other  class  in  its  direct   application. 
My  calculation  is  that  every  acre  of  arable  land 
properly  cultivated  requires  a  consumption  of  beer 
that  entails  upon  the  occupier  a  direct  tax  of  28. 6d. 
an  acre.    I  know  that  this  varies  according  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted  and  the  amount  of 
labour  employed,  so  that  the  better  you  farm,  the 
greater  amount  of  labour  you  employ,  the  greater 
amount  of  the  malt-tax  you  pay :  great  encourage- 
ment this  to  good  farming  I    especially  when  you 
meet   the    fashionable    foreigner's  com  in  your 
markets,  that  was  gathered  into  the  bams  with  beer 
at    three-halfpence   a   quart    when   yours    costs 
3d.  to  4d.     I  ask  where  do  you  find  so  much 
beer  drunk   as  in  a  farm-house,  excepting  the 
signs  you  see  "to  be  drunk  on  the  premises." 
The  manufacturers    hAve    not  to    provide   their 
operatives  with  beer ;  if  they  had,  I  know  full  well 


the  malt-tax  would  soon  be  repealed.  One  word 
as  to  the  partial  bearing  of  the  malt-tax,  even  on 
the  occupiers  of  land;  and  this  will  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  want  of  unanimity  amongst 
farmers  on  this  subject.  Take  an  arable  farm  at 
£l  an  acre  rent,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  at  least 
Is.  6d.  an  acre  in  direct  malt-tax ;  but  take  grazing 
land  at  £2  an  acre,  and  you  \rill  not  have  to  pay 
more  than  3d.  an  acre,  hence  the  poor  arable  lands 
are  paying  twelve  times  more  than  the  best  grazing 
land  according  to  value.  I  protest  against  the 
amount  of  revenue  being  made  an  argument  against 
its  repeal.  If  it  is  unjust — and  I  defy  any  man  to 
prove  the  contrary — the  greater  the  amount  of 
revenue,  the  greater  the  injustice.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  war,  the  pet  child  of  oppression. 

Mr.  Oldacres  sat  down  amidst  the  hearty  ap- 
plause of  the  company. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pilobim,  of  Burbage,  then  came 
forward,  and  said  :—Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
I  consider  the  malt-tax  unjust  and  indefensible, 
and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  calculations 
made  by  Mr.  Hudson  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  oilcake  and  malt  for  feeding  -purposes,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Farmer^s  Magazine.  In 
a  work  upon  Vegetable  Chemistry,  published  by 
Dr.  Thompson  in  18399  we  have  the  estimation 
of  the  real  loss  in  the  weight  of  barley  by  malting 
to  be  8  per  cent. ;  and  there  is  also  an  analysis  of 
barley,  and  the  malt  made  from  it,  in  which  a  loss 
of  2  parte  of  gluten  and  19  parte  of  starch  is  re- 
placed by  a  gain  of  12  parts  of  sugar  and  9  parte 
of  gum;  by  this  change  of  qualities  in  the  malting, 
there  is  an  exchange  of  21  parte  of  gluten  and 
starch  for  21  parte  of  sugar  and  gum,  and  the 
feeding  properties  increased,  as  chemiste  state  that 
gum  and  sugar  are  far  more  nutritious  than  gluten 
and  starch.  But  presuming  malt  to  be  both  a 
stimulant  and  a  tonic,  it  must  require  some  skill 
and  care  in  the  using  of  it,  for  the  feeding  of  cattie, 
till  better  understood :  it  would  then,  I  have  no 
doubt,  answer  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  at 
tiie  same  time  taking  the  place  of  other  artificial 
food,  which  many  of  us  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  in  the  higher  feeding  and  rearing  of  our  stock. 
The  inferior  quaUties  of  barley  which  we  could 
then  use  for  the  purpose  is  now  almost  unsaleable  in 
consequence  of  the  malt-tax ;  so  that  large  portions 
of  the  stiffer  soils,  capable  of  growing  abundant 
crops  of  a  coarse  quality,  cease  to  grow  barley  at  all ; 
and  the  price  of  oilcake  and  other  foreign  artificial 
food  is  thereby  enhanced,  and  consequently  a  check 
given  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Thus  the 
malt-tax  diminishes  the  consumption  of  malt, 
disarranges  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  increases 
the  price  of  artificial  food  for  stock  and  cattie, 
whereby  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  deteriorated,  the 
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demand  for  labour  lessened,  and  the  comforts  of 
the  people  greatly  impaired :  for  it  would  be  in- 
▼ariablf  found  that  the  better  class  of  labourers 
were  those  who  enjoyed  their  beer  by  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  the  most  depraved  and  dissolute  those 
only  who  were  destitute  of  all  social  and  domestic 
comforts:  and  it  does  appear  to  me  unjust  to 
deprive  the  toiling  labourer  of  those  means  of 
support  the  best  calculated  to  ameliorate  his  toil. 
We  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tax 
ia  wholly  indefensible,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ; 
and,  considering  we  have  now  a  property  and  income 
tax ;  a  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  liberty  to  use 
sugar,  duty  free,  in  our  breweries}  and  a  desertion 
of  the  would-be-called  farmer's  friends,  who  have 
left  us  to  seek  justice  wherever  we  can  find  it;  it  is 
for  us  all  here,  mutually,  hand-in-hand,  with  other 
similar  societies,  to  press  upon  Government  to  give 
the  farmer  an  equal  freedom  to  his  industry,  and 
security  to  his  capital.    (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Richard  Warner,  of  Weston  Hill,  then 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded 

by  Mr.  John  Toone,  of  High  Cross : — 

"That  this  meeting  views  with  indignation  the 
existence  of  the  malt-tax,  and  pledges  itself  to  take 
all  constitutional  means  to  obtain  its  total  repeal. 
That  it  is  impolitic,  unjust  in  principle,  and  op- 
pressive in  its  operation.  That  it  curtails  the  con- 
sumption of  our  produce,  interferes  with  the  best 
rotation  of  cropping  our  land,  debilitates  our  la- 
bourers, withholding  the  best  restoratives  from  our 
diseased  stock,  and  preventing  the  feeding  of  our 
cattle  with  our  own  produce.'' 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Brbton,  of  Elmsthorpe,  next  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  after  a  short  but  forcible 
speech,  urging  the  farmers  of  England  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  till  they  made  it  turn  round, 
and  impressing  upon  men,  whether  great  or  small, 
to  unite  to  obtain  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax, 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the 
malt-tax  is  oppressive  and  unjust  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country,  and  rendered  far  more 
oppressive  to  agricultural  labourers  since  the  with- 
dranral  of  protection  from  their  labour.  That  it 
tends  to  their  demoralisation,  lessens  the  means  of 
employment,  compelling  the  poor  man  to  resort  to 
those  dens  of  infamy  and  wickedness — the  beer 
houses." 

Mr.  RoBiRT  SwiNWBRTOW  secondsd  the  re- 
solution, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  TooNi  then  proposed  that  Messrs.  Oldaeres 
and  Campion  be  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Central 
Association  in  London,  to  represent  this  Society. 

The  modon  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Warner,  and 


supported  by  Mr.  Edward  Monis,  and  ecrrled 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Oldacrbs  then  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  opinions  of  the  Members  of 
the  Southern  Division  of  Leicestershire,  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Agricultural  Society, 
Dee.  1st,  184ft.  Sir  Henry  Halford  sud,  *'  He  knew 
that  it  pressed  heavily  upon  the  poor  man  in  hit 
beer  I  and  upon  the  farmer,  because  it  prevented 
him  from  malting  his  barley  to  feed  his  cattle  with ; 
and  that  there  was  consequently,  so  far,  a  great  hard- 
ship. There  was  one  point  in  which  he  fully 
agreed,  and  that  was  as  to  the  Custom's  duties. 
If  instead  of  repealing  the  Custom's  duties.  Parlia- 
ment had  repealed  the  malt-tax,  they  would  have 
done  a  better  thing.  They  had  remitted  taxes  pud 
by  the  foreigner,  and  had  riveted  them  upon  our 
countrymen."  My  answer  to  Sir  H.  Halford  is. 
Let  us  have  this  better  thing  you  speak  of,  and  it  is 
a  great  question  if  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would 
not  compel  any  Government  to  resort  to  Custom's 
duties  for  revenue.  Mr.  Packe  said,  **  With  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  he  had  frequently 
said  here  before,  that  if  it  was  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  he  for  one 
would  give  that  tax  his  opposition,  and  he  wonld 
then  see  whether  some  other  proposition,  or  some 
other  species  of  taxation  might  not  be  adopted  in 
its  stead.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn  whether  nine- 
tenths  of  that  tax  did  not  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  consumer,  and  he  believed  most  decidedly 
that  the  consumer  of  malt  liquor  was  the  great 
payer  of  that  tax."  I  would  answer  Mr.  Packe 
by  asking  him  if  a  duty  of  Is.  0d.  a  dozen  was 
laid  upon  stockings,  the  hosiers  of  Leicestershire 
would  be  satisfied  with  being  told  that  the  people 
who  bought  and  wore  the  stockings  were  the  great 
payers  of  the  tax.  Neither,  gentlemen,  am  I 
satisfied ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  were  I  called  upon 
to-morrow  to  exercise  my  elective  franchise,  I  would 
vote  for  no  man  who  wonld  not  declare  himself  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.    (Loud  applause). 

Mr.  Oldaeres  also  remarked  that  it  was  not  only 
in  not  brewing  that  the  labourer  sufiRsred,  but  in 
baking  also.  From  the  scarcity  of  private  brewings, 
yeast  to  make  the  home-made  bread  was  so  hard  to 
meet  with,  that  many  poor  men,  with  fiour  in  their 
houses,  had  to  resort  to  the  baker  for  their  bread. 
Ninepenee  a  pint  had  been  paid  for  yeast  in  bis 
village  this  winter,  and  seldom  to  be  had  even  at 
that  price;  and  he  was  told  that  the  loss  to  a 
labouring  man,  with  a  femily,  by  being  obliged  to 
buy  baker's  bread,  was  Is.  6d.  a  wedc  as  compared 
with  home-made. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Hinckley,  said  his  opposition 
to  the  malt-tax  was  because  it  was  not  based  upon 
that  eren-handed  Justice  which  ought  to  clutrtc« 
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leriM  aU  th*  tnaiactioiM  and  regulations  of  a  great 
and  important  nation.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  grow 
.wool;  and  when  that  is  manufactured,  soap  is 
required  to  scour  it.  To  encourage  the  manu- 
facturer  of  wool,  he  is  allowed  a  drawback  of  the 
duty  on  all  the  soap  he  uses  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, (a  halfpenny  per  lb.) ;  and  I  am  told  there 
are  parties  in  this  county  who  have  received  some 
hundreds  per  annum  as  a  drawback  of  duty.  There 
is  no  drawback  of  malt-tax  on  the  malt  consumed 
by  you  in  manufacturing  beef  and  mutton;  no 
return  of  duty  on  the  beer  consumed  by  your 
labourers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that 
seems  almost  as  necessary  to  them  as  oil  for  ma- 
chinery, or  soap  to  scour  the  wool.  No  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  to  the  fanner,  although  the  pro- 
tective  duties  on  his  produce  are  taken  away. 
Therefore,  I  say,  make  all  the  use  you  can  of  the 
only  Parliamentary  letter  you  possess,  and  agitate, 
and  petition,  until  you  obtain  a  total  repeal  of  the 
abominable  and   iniquitous  malt«taa.     We  have 


learned  that  of  late  years  a  pressure  from  without 
must  occur  before  any  notice  will  be  taken  within 
the  walls  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ; 
I,  therefore,  propose  that  a  petition  be  prepared, 
and  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Swinnerton,  Matthew 
Oldacres,  R.  Warner,  S.  Pilgrim,  and  J.  Campion, 
jun.,  be  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Hog  Hall, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  announced  to  the  Meeting,  that  the 
subject  for  discussion  on  Monday,  April  2ud,  would 
be  on  ''Tenant  Right,  and  ti&e  importance  of 
securing  a  better  understanding  between  landlord 
and  tenant  for  the  unexhausted  improvements  on 
the  fJBUin.''  To  be  held  at  the  George  Inn,  at  6  for 
half-past  precisely. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman, 
for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  therein,  and 
carried  with  loud  applause. 


DARLINGTON     FARMERS*     CLUB. 


A  meeting  of  the  Darlingfton  Farmers'  Club  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  Dixon,  land  agent,  on 
Monday  the  12th  ult. 

Jambs  Cookson,  Esq.,  of  Neasham  Hall,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  He  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting  by  stating  that  they  were  met  to  resume 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right.  He 
understood  that  Mr.  Trotter  and  Mr.  Smurthwaite 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  at  the  last  meeting ;  it 
would  therefore  very  naturally  be  expected  that 
those  gentlemen  should  now  resume  their  observa- 
tions, and  favour  the  meeting  with  a  ftsrUier  state- 
ment of  their  views. 

Mr.  Trottbr,  sud  his  opinion  was  still  the  same 
as  that  which  he  stated  last  meeting.  He  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  people  taking  their  farms 
under  leases,  provided  they  were  well  protected  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  permanent  improvements 
they  made  upon  their  farms,  by  draining,  liming, 
and  artificial  manures.  He  considered  that  yearly 
tenants  should  be  remunerated  for  their  improve- 
ment, without  being  bound  by  leases,  and  that  there 
sbould  be  a  legislative  enactment  to  provide  for  this. 
It  was  not  always  advisable  to  take  long  leases.  At 
one  time  wheat  might  be  128.  per  boll,  and  after- 
wards it  might  fSedl  to  8s.,  and  the  tenant  ought  to 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  his  farm,  when  he  could  no 
longer  reap  advantage  from  it ;  and  when  he  left  he 
ought  to  be  remunerated  for  the  permanent  improve, 
ments  he  had  made  on  his  fann.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  way^gdng  tenant  should  be  pM  by 


tile  in-coming  tenant  for  every  ton  of  manure  that 
he  makes  upon  his  form  during  the  last  six  months 
of  his  occupation.     It  was  very  well  known  that 
way-going  tenants,  under  the  present  system,  fre- 
quentiy  wasted  their  straw  during  the  last  few 
months  of  their  occupation ;  but  under  the  system 
which  he  recommended  they  would  be  induced  to 
be  economical,  and  preserve  their  manure,  as  they 
would  be  confident  of  receiving  remuneration  for 
their  good  management,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  occupation.    He  also  considered  that  the 
way-going  tenant  should  be  remunerated  for  the 
lime  which  he  had  used  upon  his  land  for  the  last 
three  years  of  his  occupation.     Of  course  in  three 
years  the  tenant  would  have  enjoyed  part  advantage 
from  the  lime ;  but  his  labour  should  be  considered 
as  an  equivalent  for  that.    He  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  other  gentiemen  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  SMURTHWAifB  Said-— if  it  would  be  of  any 
service  in  encouraging  Mr.  Emmerson  or  any  other 
gentleman  present  to  speak  their  sentiments,  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  foUow  out  what  he 
had  said  at  the  last  meeting.    He  was  still  of  opin- 
ion,   that   all  the  advantages    spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Trotter  could  be  provided  for  by  a  lease ;  and  if  so, 
what  was  the  use  of  going  to  the  legislature  to  ask 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?   There  were  many  places 
already  in  which  the  way-going  tenant  was  remu- 
nerated for  the  straw  and  manure  which  he  left  on 
his  farm.    In  such  cases  this  was  provided  for  by 
a  contract  between  the  parties;  and  why  could  not 
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he  also  be  secured  remuneration  for  his  extra  out^ 
lay  in  improvements,  by  a  simple  mutual  contract 
or  lease,  as  well  as  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  He 
should  be  a  madman  to  oppose  any  measure  to  re- 
munerate the  tenant-former  for  his  trouble  and  ex- 
pense ;  but  he  did  consider  that  leases  were  pre- 
ferable to  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be 
framed.  There  were  four  great  sources  of  expense 
to  an  improving  tenant — namely,  buildings,  drain- 
ing, manure  of  different  kinds,  and  fences.  With 
reference  to  buildings,  he  expressed  himself  pretty 
strongly  at  their  last  meeting,  but  as  facts  are 
stronger  than  arguments  he  would  inform  them  of 
some  in  his  own  experience.  He  had  at  the  present 
time  ten  stalls  on  his  farm  that  he  did  not  use  at  all. 
He  had  also  a  cart-house  and  some  other  buildings, 
unoccupied.  Those  buildings  might  all  be  very 
useful  to  the  tenant  who  preceded  him,  but  to  him- 
self they  were  of  no  use  whatever,  and  would  it  not 
have  been  very  hard  for  him  (Mr.  Smurthwaite)  to 
have  had  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  those  buildings 
on  entering  his  farm.  He,  therefore,  considered 
leases  preferable  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  Acts  of 
Parliament  spoke  in  general,  and  consequently 
every  particular  case  could  not  be  provided  for  in 
them ;  but  leases  could  be  framed  to  suit  every  par- 
ticular case.  As  to  draining,  he  would  suppose 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  tenant  succeeduig  ano- 
ther by  whom  the  farm  had  been  drained  by  drains 
cut  twenty  inches  deep  and  six  yards  apart.  Owing 
to  some  peculiarity  of  subsoil,  perhaps  the  drains 
ought  to  be  five  or  six  feet  deep,  so  that  the  other 
drains  would  be  of  no  use.  Would  it  not  be  a  hard 
case  for  him  to  have  to  pay  for  all  this  inefficient 
drainage  ?  Again,  with  respect  to  manures  (and 
farmers  perhaps  had  been  more  clamorous  on  this 
subject  than  on  almost  any  other)  who  was  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  when  a  farm  had  been  over-limed 
or  over-guanoed  ?  To  show  the  mischief  of  any 
enactment  providing  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
way-going  tenant  for  Ume  and  guano,  he  supposed 
a  case.  Perhaps  the  way-going  tenant  had  a  friend 
who  sold  lime  or  guano.  The  out-going  tenant, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  remunerated,  would  then 
purchase  of  his  friend  a  large  quantity  of  lime  or 
guano,  and  employ  his  teams  in  leading  it  on  to 
his  farm.  Would  it  not  be  an  injustice  to  the  in- 
coming tenant  who  had  to  pay  for  this,  especially 
as  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  manures  which  ought  to  be 
used  ?  With  regard  to  fenceia— any  one  adopting 
Mr.  Mechi's  view  on  the  subject  would  set  himself 
against  fences  altogether,  and  wish  to  be  remune- 
rated by  the  in-coming  tenant  for  his  labour  and 
expense  for  removing  the  fences  set  up  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  next  tenant,  perhaps  would  wish  to  be 
remunerated  for  replacing  the  fences ;  and  would  it 


not  be  absurd  for  the  in-coming  tenant  in  suck 
case  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  out-going  tenant, 
for  his  alleged  improvements  ?  It  appeared  to  him 
therefore,  quite  absurd  to  legislate  upon  the  subject 
— as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  tell  the  householder 
or  the  fundholder  in  what  particular  way  they  ought 
to  spend  their  money.  At  their  last  meeting 
an  experienced  land-agent  told  them  that  it  was  al- 
most impracticable  to  grant  leases  upon  small, 
poor  farms.  He  had  considered  the  subject,  and 
he  thought  he  could  not  point  out  a  way  in  which 
this  contingency  could  be  provided  for.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  landlord  himself  should  take  these 
farms  into  his  own  hands  till  they  are  fit  to  let  by 
lease  to  respectable  tenants.  Those  small  fiirma 
were  least  improved  of  any.  Men  with  a  capital  to 
manage  50  or  100  acres  undertook  faf  ms  contain- 
ing two  or  three  hundred  acres;  and  in  consequence 
of  having  their  hands  always  tied  behind  them,  the 
farm  was  no  better  when  they  left  it  than  it  was 
when  they  entered  upon  it,  and  the  landlord  in 
many  instances  was  glad  to  sacrifice  his  half-year's 
rent  to  get  rid  of  his  tenant.  Mr.  Smurthwaite 
concluded  by  reiterating  his  conviction  that  there 
was  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  could  not  be  provided  for  by  a  lease, 
or  a  simple  contract  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenant.  He  also  stated  that  in  some  counties  there 
was  already  a  system  of  tenant-right  similar  to  that 
which  was  proposed  to  be  effected  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  in  those  counties  the  land  was 
worse  managed  than  in  any  other  place  that  he 
knew  of. 

Mr.  OuTHWAiTB  said,  the  fanner  was  not  pro- 
tected by  law  in  the  same  way  as  other  men.  A 
farmer,  when  he  entered  upon  a  farm,  perhaps  saw 
that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  him  to  erect  a 
steam  engine  upon  it  to  grind  his  com,  and  for  other 
useful  purposes.  He  erected  the  steam  engine,  but 
on  leaving  his  farm  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
down  the  building  which  he  had  erected  for  the 
engine,  nor  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  it.  He 
might  remove  the  inside  of  the  machine,  but  the 
law  did  not  allow  him  to  remove  anything  fixed  in 
the  wall.  The  tenant  of  a  house  was  allowed  to 
introduce  what  he  considered  improvements,  and 
he  was  perfectiy  at  liberty  to  withdraw  those  im- 
provements when  he  left  the  house.  He  thought 
the  agricultural  tenant  ought  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  as  any  other  description  of  tenant.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Smurthwaite  that  it  would 
be  unjust  for  the  outgoing  tenant  to  levy  upon  the 
incoming  tenant  the  expense  of  buildings  which  he 
had  erected  for  his  own  convenience.  The  Tenant 
Right  Bill  would  provide  that  the  tenant  should  not 
erect  buildings  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord 
or  his  landlord's  agent  in  writing,  so  that  at  the  ex- 
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piration  of  his  tenn  he  could  claim  remuneration, 
if  he  had  not  occupied  long  enough  to  he  remune- ' 
rated  already.  He  was  quite  aware  that  an  agree- ' 
ment  could  be  framed  providing  for  the  remunera- 1 
tion  of  the  tenant ;  but  he  would  ask,  was  there  one , 
out  of  a  hundred  provided  for  in  this  way  ?  In  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Smurthwaite's  remark,  that  a  tenant  who 
had  a  friend  a  dealer  in  guano,  who  for  the  benefit 
of  hia  friend  used  large  quantities  of  guano  on  his 
farm,  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not,  he  (Mr.  O.) 
said  that  the  legislature  would  employ  proper  men 
to  investigate  such  matters,  and  to  report  whether 
those  alleged  improvements  were  necessary ;  and  if 
they  were  not  considered  necessary,  the  outgoing 
tenant  would  not  be  remunerated.  It  would  only 
be  for  real  improvements  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
would  be  remunerated.  When  a  tenant  took  his 
farm  in  a  good  condition  and  left  it  in  a  bad  one, 
the  landlord  was  loser ;  but  if  they  had  a  proper 
system,  the  interests  of  the  landlord  would  be 
guarded  as  well  as  those  of  the  tenant.  When  a 
tenant  entered  on  a  farm  in  a  bad  state,  and  left  it 
in  a  good  state,  the  enactment  would  provide  that 
he  be  remunerated — not  according  to  what  he 
thought  proper  to  charge,  but  according  to  the 
valuation  made  by  the  proper  parties  appointed 
by  government,  or  mutual  arrangement  between 
the  parties.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  desirable  that 
the  landlord  should  be  obliged  to  take  small  farms 
of  poor  land  into  his  own  hand ;  he  thought  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  tenant,  and  that  he  should 
be  remunerated  for  the  improvements  he  intro- 
duced. The  tenant  could  not  legally  claim  for  all 
his  outlay,  for  during  his  occupation  he  would  enjoy 
part  of  the  benefits ;  but  it  should  be  provided  that 
in  cases  where  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
during  his  occupation,  he  should  be  remune- 
rated by  the  incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord  for 
the  improvements  he  had  made.  With  respect  to 
fences ;  that  also,  in  cases  of  dispute,  would  be 
settled  by  the  government  commissioners.  It 
would  be  decided  by  them  whether  the  landlord 
could  claim  remuneration  from  the  tenant,  or  the 
tenant  remuneration  from  the  landlord.  According 
to  a  correct  system  of  tenant  right,  the  tenant  would 
not  be  alloweid  to  erect  buildings  on  another  per- 
son's premises,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
or  steward.  With  regard  to  artificial  manures  also, 
he  thought  that  where  a  person  had  been  at  much 
trouble  and  expense  in  purchasing  oilcake,  &c.,  for 
his  cattle  to  improve  his  manure,  he  ought  to 
be  remunerated.  In  cases  where  a  tenant  im- 
poverished his  fiurm  by  growing  potatoes  and  the 
like,  he  thought  the  landlord  would  have  a  claim 
upon  the  tenant  for  damages,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  ckuse  in  the  Tenant  Right  Bill  to  provide  for 
such  cases.    In  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire  there 


was  a  system  of  tenant  right  established,  which 
was  introduced  about  thirty  years  since.  At  that 
time  Lincolnshire  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  culti- 
vation, caused  by  the  want  of  an  equitable  system 
of  tenant  right ;  and  since  such  a  system  had  been 
introduced,  the  agriculture  of  the  county  had 
flourished,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  part  of  the 
country  in  which  agriculture  is  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing state  than  in  Lincolnshire.  If  the  tenant  did 
not  manage  his  farm  in  a  proper  manner ;  if  he  did 
not  leave  it  in  such  a  good  condition  as  that  in 
which  it  was  taken  when  he  went  to  it,  the  land- 
lord had  a  claim  upon  him  for  damages ;  and  would 
not  that  be  a  better  system  than  the  landlord  taking 
small  farms  into  his  own  hands  ?  He  himself,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  was  under  an  excellent  landlord 
who  would  not  take  advantage  of  him ;  but  there 
were  many  landlords  who  did  not  consider  the  in- 
terests of  their  tenants,  and  who,  when  they  saw 
that  the  tenant  had  his  farm  in  a  good  state  of  cul- 
tivation, would  raise  the  rent ;  and  if  the  tenant 
would  not  pay  it,  they  would  give  him  notice  to 
quit,  and  get  another  in  his  place.  This  was  a  hard 
case,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  enactment  to  protect  the  tenant  agunst  such 
treatment.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  legislative 
enactment,  such  as  he  recommended,  would  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  landlord  (if  he  wished  to  do  right) 
as  it  would  to  the  tenant ;  for  the  landlord  could 
claim  for  damages,  when  the  tenant  did  not  culti- 
vate his  land  in  a  proper  manner.  Again — suppose 
a  tenant  has  got  his  discharge  from  his  farm.  It 
was  very  natural  in  the  present  state  of  things  for  a 
tenant,  when  he  has  got  his  discharge,  to  expend  as 
little  labour  as  possible  on  his  farm,  and  to  get  as 
much  profit  as  possible  from  it.  Under  a  system 
of  tenant  right,  if  a  tenant  did  not  leave  his  farm  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  was  when  he  went  upon 
it,  he  would  have  to  pay  damages;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  be  remunerated  for  the  im- 
provements he  had  made.  The  parties  appointed 
by  government  would  be  able  to  give  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  remuneration  a  tenant  ought  to  receive 
for  improvements.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Trotter,  that  a  tenant,  on  leaving  his  farm,  should 
be  remunerated  for  his  pains  and  expense  in  pur- 
chasing oilcake  and  linseed  to  feed  his  cattle,  in 
order  to  improve  his  manure.  The  tenant,  under  a 
system  of  tenant  right,  would  not  have  his  own 
charge,  unless  the  in-coming  tenant  thought  it  was 
a  just  charge ;  the  parties  appointed  by  government 
to  adjust  such  matters  would  guard  against  fraud. 
He  had  now  told  them  freely  his  opinions  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  sud  to  them  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  he  had  said  in  giving  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  time 
since.     Before  sitting  down,  he  wished  to  remark 
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that  if  any  one  wished  to  ask  him  any  questions,  he 
should  be  glad  to  answer  him  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Mr.  Smurtiivvaite  then  asked  Mr.  Outhwaite 
a  number  of  questions,  which  he  replied  to  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  though 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  between 
Mr.  Smurthwaite  and  Mr.  Outhwaite,  the  difference 
of  opinion  was  very  much  less  than  might  at  first 
be  imagined.  Mr.  Outhwaite  had  said  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  leases,  but  he  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  about  a  general  system  of  leasing, 
and  certainly  the  difficulty  did  appear  great,  and  in 
no  place  greater  perhaps  than  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Those  who  let  the  laud  to  the  tenant 
farmers  were  in  many  cases  lessees  themselves,  and 
could  not  grant  leases.  Even  the  copyhold  land- 
lords could  not  grant  leases.  Hence  the  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  system  of  leasing; 
and  this  was  a  strong  fact  in  fa\'Ottr  of  a  tenant 
right  bill.  He,  however,  thought  the  long  lease 
system  preferable  to  a  tenant  right  enactment.  It 
waf  profit  that  a  tenant  farmer  looked  and  laboured 
for,  and  not  for  remuneration  for  his  outlay 
merely.  Under  a  long  lease  a  tenant  had  a  far 
greater  inducement  to  labour  freely  to  bring  his 
farm  into  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation  than  under 
any  tenant  right  bill.  He  had  no  objection  to  an 
equitable  system  of  tenant-right,  hut  he  thought 
the  long  lease  system  preferable,  inasmuch  as  when 
a  man  took  a  long  lease  of  a  farm  he  would  be 
likely  to  go  to  work  freely  to  improve  it,  and  bring 
it  into  as  good  a  state  of  cultivation  as  possible,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  should  have  an  adequate  re- 
turn. Under  a  yearly  tenancy  there  was  always 
some  uncertainly,  so  that  the  tenant  could  not  go 
to  work  so  freely  to  make  improvements  in  cultiva- 
tion as  he  would  when  sure  of  staying  upon  his 
farm.  At  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  there 
was  neither  a  system  of  tenant  right  nor  a  system 
of  lease.  A  bad  farmer  would  often  ofTer  a  greater 
rent  than  a  good  farmer  (hear,  hear) ;  and  in  some 
cases  where  a  good  manager  would  offer  £300  for 
a  farm,  a  bad  manager  would  offer  £350;  and 
when  a  farm  got  into  the  hands  of  the  bad  manager 
it  was  pulled  to  pieces,  spoiled,  and  ruined.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
better  system  of  holding  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  so  that  both  tenant  and  landlord  should  be 
bound  to  do  their  duties  to  each  other,  so  that 
neither  could  take  advantage  of  the  other. 

After  a  little  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Outhwaite,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Smurthwaite,  took 
part, 

Mr.  Emmbrson  said,  tenant  right  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  country  in  YorkiMre.    From  the  ex- 


amination of  different  gentlemen  before  a  oMnnit* 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  certain  landed  proprietor  in  Lincolnshire  who 
let  his  tenant  a  farm  upon  these  conditione— that 
he  was  to  drain  the  land,  that  there  was  to  be  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  artificial  manure  applied  to  it»  and 
that  he  had  to  purchase  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oilcake  for  his  cattle,  and  that  he  should  be  remu- 
nerated. In  consequence  of  the  good  effects  of  this 
plan,  it  became  the  custom  of  the  county  of  lin- 
colnshire,  and  Lincolnshire  was  now  in  a  better 
state  of  cultivation  than  the  county  of  York.  He 
maintained,  that  if  they  had  an  act  of  pariiament  for 
tenant's  right,  that  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  labourer,  next  to  the  tenant 
farmer,  next  to  the  landlord,  and  next  to  the 
country  at  large.  If  a  tenant  took  a  wet  land  farm 
in  Durham  or  in  Yorkshire,  it  was  a  well  known 
fact  that  it  needed  draining,  and  for  that  draining 
he  ought  to  be  remunerated,  or  at  least  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Outhwaite 
had  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  able  manner ;  and 
that  he  had  done  the  tenant  right  question  ample 
justice,  and  had  left  very  little  for  him  to  say.  It 
was  his  humble  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  if  we  had  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  tenant  right.  For  himself,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, he  cared  very  little  about  tenant  right,  for  his 
landlords  were  coming  forward  in  a  very  liberal 
manner  in  erecting  buildings,  Set,,  on  his  farm. 
For  the  benefit  of  others,  however,  he  advocated 
the  system  of  tenant  right,  feeling  assured  that  by  a 
proper  system  great  improvements  would  be  made 
in  produce  and  in  agriculture  generally. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  had  proceeded, 
but  dechned  offering  any  opinion  on  the  snbjeet, — 
at  the  same  time  stating  that  there  had  been  much 
said  on  both  sides  with  which  he  entirely  concurred. 
He  then  read  a  letter,  put  into  his  hands  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Club,  from  F.  Mewbum,  Esq., 
chief  bailiff,  in  which  that  gentleman  regretted  bis 
inability,  through  indisposition,  to  attend  the  dis- 
cussion, and  intimated  a  desire,  if  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  the  club,  that  the  discussion  on  the  same 
subject  should  be  resumed  at  a  future  time,  when 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend,  and  take  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

In  deference  to  Mr.  Mewbum's  wish,  the  die* 
cuRsion  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 

An  adjonmed  meeting  of  this  club  wu  held  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  on  Monday  afternoon 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  snbjeet  of 
tenant-right. 

In  the  absence  of  the  FreMent,  Mr.  OflAiffOR 
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oceupiid  the  ohur.  He  observed  that  he  had  not 
had  the  pleaaure  of  attending  the  fonner  meetings 
of  the  dab  when  the  sabject  of  tenant-right  was  dis- 
cossedy  so  that  he  did  not  know  at  what  point  the 
debate  had  been  last  concluded,  nor  how  it  had 
proceeded.  As  the  discussion  had  been  adjourned 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mewbum»  perhaps  that  gen- 
tleman would  be  kind  enough  to  state  his  opinions. 

James  Cookson«  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  dub, 
arrived  immediately  after  these  introductory  re- 
marks, and  Mr.  Chaytor  vacated  the  chair  in  his 
favour. 

F.  Mbwbvbn,  Esq.,  chief  bailiff,  said,  he  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  previous 
discussions  on  this  very  interesting  question  in  con- 
sequence of  indisposition ;  but,  having  now  entirely 
recovered,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  this  meeting, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  stating  to  them  the  opinions 
be  had  formed  after  great  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Whilst  confined  to  his 
house  he  had  devoted  a  portion  of  bis  time  to  read- 
ing the  evidence  that  was  given  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Mr.  Pnse3r's  bill,  and  he  had  also  thought 
a  great  deal  on  the  question  to  be  discussed  by 
them  that  day,  namely,  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  tenant- 
right  It  occurred  to  him,  on  reading  the  evidence 
he  had  named,  that  it  was  a  g^reat  misfortune  that 
the  farmers  should  have  adopted  tenant-right  as  the 
thleforthe  measure  in  discussion.  This'title,  in 
hie  opinion,  had  caused  the  great  indifference  which, 
it  was  not  to  be  denied,  the  landlords  in  general 
manifeeted  with  regard  to  this  question.  The  far- 
mers had  unwisely  affirmed  a  proposition  which  had 
yet  to  be  established ;  whereas,  in  his  humble  judg- 
ment, they  ought  to  have  launched  the  question  : — 
What  are  the  best  means  of  indudng  capital  to  be 
invested  in  farming  ?  That  was  the  question  the 
liirmers  were  anxious  to  have  solved;  and  then 
eomes  afterwards  the  question— How  is  this  capi- 
tal to  be  sscured  ?  It  appeared  to  him,  after  much 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  question  should 
be  discussed  under  two  propositions.  The  first  was, 
that  leases  for  the  term  of  21  years,  unth  a  rearva' 
turn  pfconMrenti,  are  the  best  means.  The  other 
jiropositiou  was,  that  yearly  holdings,  with  the 
privilege  annexed  of  the  out-going  tenant  being 
paid  for  unexhausted  improvements  on  his  land, 
is  the  best  means  of  inducing  capital  to  be  invested 
In  firming.  He  would  discuss  these  two  proposi- 
tions in  detail.  Fint,  as  regards  leases.  Unless 
the  lease  was  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  or  up- 
wards he  had  nothing  to  say ;  and  unless  corn- 
rents  were  reserved  he  also  had  nothing  to 
say,  because  now,  that  aD  protection  was 
withdrawn  from  the  landlord  and  tenant,  they 
irere  in  this  iltviation,  thai  although  they  were 


told   by  tiie  philosophers  and    soothsayers,  the 
freetraders,   that   the   price   of  com   would,  on 
an  average,   be   more  equal  than  under  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,   they  knew  that  philosophers 
were  sometimes  mistaken,  and,  therefore,   corn- 
rents  were  just  and  equitable  and  proper  alike  for 
the  landlord  and   tenant,  as  a   security  against 
the  vicissitudes  which  might  befal  them.    If  the 
prices  of  corn  were  more  equal  and  less  fluctuating 
under  the  free-trade  system,  then  rents  would  be 
more  certain ;  but  if  prices  were  more  fluctuating 
under  the  free-trade  than  under  the  protective  sys« 
tem,  then  it  was  only  reasonable  that  the  landlord 
should  share  the  risk  with  the  tenant.    These  were 
the  reasons  for  his  advocacy  of  the  prindple  that 
corn-rents  ought  to  be  reserved.     He  took  the 
aflirmative  of  the  proposition,  that  leases  are  the 
best  inducement  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
farming.     The  grounds  upon  which  be   recom« 
mended  that  proposition  were  these.    In  the  first 
place,  the  lease  being  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years  gave  security  to  the  tenant  for  his  capital. 
Under  such  a  lease  the  tenant  was  not  subject  to 
the  caprices  of  his  landlord.    If  they  quarrelled, 
the  tenant  was  still  secure  in  the  possession  of  his 
farm.     If  the  landlord  died,  the  tenant  was  undis- 
turbed ;  or  if  the  landlord  sold  the  estate,  he  could 
only  sell  the  reversion ;  thus  it  is  evident  that  a 
term  would  be  a  safe  security  for  capital  invested. 
But,  to  make  this  more  clear,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  course  pursued  by 
a  tenant  in  taking  a  farm  for  2 1  years.     He  would 
view  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soils 
and  their  productive  qualities— he  would  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  local  burthens,  and  next  the 
locality  of  the  farm  with  reference  to  the  different 
markets  to  which  his  produce  would  have  to  be 
sent  for  sale.    Having  satisfied  himself  on  these 
points,  he  would  fix  the  rent  which  the  farm  could 
afford,  and  the  next  consideration  would  be  the 
covenants  of  the  lease  as  regards  the  cultivation. 
When  all  these  matters  are  arranged,  the  lease 
is  executed.    After  having  got  his  lease  the  tenant 
would  say  to  himself,  *'  Now,  I  have  taken  this 
farm,    and,    on    examining  it  more  minutely,  I 
see  that   if  I    expend   two   or   three  thousand 
pounds   in  draining,    in  erecting  new  buildings, 
and  iraking  and  improving  fences   and  roads,  I 
shall  greatly  improve  the  farm,  at  the  same  time 
1  shall  largely  increase  its  productions.   But  before 
1  expend  so  large  a  sum   let  me  ascertain  what 
number  of  years  it  will  require  to  reimburse  it — 
that  is  to  say,  what  additional  annual  sum  beyond 
the  rent  shall  I  receive  from  my  farm,  as  the  result 
of  my  improvements,  to  be  placed  out  at  compound 
interest  ?    In  other  words,  shall  I  be  repaid  princi- 
pal ladlateMSl  before  the  etpiration  of  my  term  r 
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Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  safe  in  his 
speculation  he  would  expend  his  money  and  improve 
his  farm,  and  would  employ  more  labourers  :  and 
whilst  the  nation  would  be  benefited  by  the  increase 
of  the  production,  the  tenant  would  be  repud  the 
capital  he  had  invested.  Whether  a  tenant  under 
a  yearly  holding,  with  the  advantage  of  protection 
by  act  of  parliament,  would  be  equally  safe,  is  for 
the  committee  to  decide.  Now,  we  will  assume 
he  term  to  have  expired,  and  the  tenant  lo  have  got 
back  his  £2,000  or  £3,000  expended  on  the  farm, 
what  more  could  he  demand  of  his  landlord  ? 
Would  he  have  any  claim  upon  him  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  dnuning  ?  Of  course  not, 
for  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  draining  would  be 
included  in  the  sum  he  had  expended.  If  he  had 
improved  the  land  by  any  new  system  of  agriculture 
he  had  got  the  benefit  of  it.  What  more  claim 
could  he  have  than  the  man  who  takes  a  building 
site  for  99  years  and  erects  a  house  upon  it  ?  In 
the  latter  instance,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
99  years,  the  house  goes  to  the  reversioner,  and 
nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  person 
who  then  held  the  lease  demanding  remuneration 
for  the  purchase  money,  he  paid  for  his  lease.  But 
it  is  said  the  tenant  has  greatly  improved  the  farm. 
Granted,  but  remember  he  had  reaped  all  the  bene- 
fit of  his  improvements  and  got  back  his  capital. 
What  more  could  he  honestly  require  ?  If  he  mis- 
calculated or  failed  in  his  speculations  is  the  land- 
lord to  make  good  his  losses  ?  Having  discussed 
the  first  proposition,  Mr.  Mewbum  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  second  rested 
its  claims  to  legislative  interference,  viz.,  yearly 
holdings,  with  the  privilege  annexed  of  the  out- 
going tenant  being  recompensed  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  That  the  securing  this  privilege  to 
the  out-going  tenant  is  considered  most  important, 
is  evident  from  the  frequent  discussions  it  has  oc- 
casioned in  all,  or  most,  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs ; 
and  more  especially  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Pusey  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject.  Having  read  the 
evidence  taken  before  that  committee  he  was  ena- 
bled to  discuss  with  greater  advantage  the  second 
proposition,  but  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  condition  annexed, — that  the  privilege  shall  be 
secured  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  That  a  yearly 
out-going  tenant  should  be  reimbursed  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  is  a  proposition  no  one  can 
justly  deny ;  but  the  question  is — How  is  he  to  be 
gecured  repayment  ?  Those  who  contend  for  the 
yearly  holdings  are  bound  to  show  that  yearly  ten- 
ants will  be  as  secure  under  an  Act  of  ParUameni 
as  they  would  be  under  a  lease.  He  confidently  af- 
firmed— ^though  perhaps  he  might  be  considered  a 
little  too  arrogant — that  it  was  utterly  imposjible 


that  any  Act  of  Parliament  could,  under  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  be  framed  to  secure  the 
yearly  tenant  in  the  same  way  as  a  lease,  and  that 
he  should  proceed  to  show.  He  had  noticed  that 
for  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  most  ex- 
traordinary anxiety  manifested  for  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  cure  for  all  ills  and  grievances.  When 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  de- 
pressed from  over-production  or  other  causes,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  Parliament  to  take  their  case  into 
consideration  and  redress  their  injuries.  When  the 
agricultural  interest  was  depressed,  the  same  course 
was  pursued—committees  were  appointed,  reports 
were  made  to  the  House ;  and  the  cry  was,  "  Let 
Government  pass  an  Act  to  remedy  the  evils  under 
which  we  labour. "  He  fancied  that  thoee  who 
made  such  appeals  to  Parliament,  and  cried  aloud 
for  Acts  of  Parliament,  must  have  read  De  Lolme  on 
the  British  Constitution.  That  el^^ant  writer, 
speaking  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  says, ''  An  Act 
of  Parliament  is  wonderful.  Its  power  and  its  efii- 
cacy  are  beyond  all  conception,  for  it  can  accom- 
plish everything  except  converting  a  man  into  a 
woman. "  He  thought  the  advocates  for  this  Act 
of  Parliament  went  beyond  De  Lolme — ^they  ap- 
peard  to  think  that  it  could  convert  a  man  into  a 
woman — that  it  possessed  all  the  properties  of  the 
elixir  into,  or  possibly  they  might  hope  to  find 
the  philosopher's  stone.  But,  joking  apart,  let  us 
consider  the  practicability  of  obtaining  this  Act  of 
Parliament  so  much  desired  to  have  passed.  Now, 
Mr.  Pusey  had  attiempted  to  obtain  an  Act,  but  he 
failed.  Why  did  he  fail  ?  He  did  not  even  go  to 
a  second  reading.  His  bill  comprised  all  that  could 
be  desired.  He  should  show  them  that  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  attempting  to  get  an  Act  of  Parlia« 
ment :  but  assuming  an  Act,  he  would  also  show 
that  it  would  be  helpless  to  them,  nay,  fraught 
with  evils  of  which  at  present  they  could  form  no  idea. 
The  attempt  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  hope* 
less  because  the  landlords,  generally  speaking,  were 
not  with  them.  The  farmers  had  not  gone  the 
right  way  to  work.  They  should  have  consulted  or 
enlisted  the  landlords  in  their  cause — they  were  im- 
portant parties  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  if  the 
in-coming  tenant  could  not  pay  the  out-going  ten- 
ant for  his  improvements,  who  was  to  pay? 
Why,  the  landlord,  or  the  land*  Mr.  Pusey  waa 
evidentiy  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
measure  in  consequence  of  the  landlords  not  bein^ 
convinced  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  go  to  a  se- 
cond reading — he  has  abandoned  the  first,  but 
brought  in  another  bill,  giving  tenants  for  life, 
trustees,  and  others,  a  power  to  grant  leases  with 
certain  tenant-privileges  annexed.  But  that  bill  will 
fail  like  the  other.  Assuming,  however,  for  a 
moment  that    an    Act    was    passed     conferrinfi^ 
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upon     the     out-going    tenant     the     privileges 
contended  for,  he  (Mr.  M.)  undertook  to  say  the 
amount  of  litigation  which  the  Act  would  engender 
would  surpass  all  comprehension.     It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  given  on  Mr.  Pusey's  conunittee, 
that  there  are  as  many  and  as  variable  customs  of 
tenant-right  in  the  country  as  there  are  counties, 
and  more  too ;  and  how  were  these  customs  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  act  ?    The  farmers  of  one  county 
would  not  be  likely  to  give  up  their  old-established 
customs  in  favour  of  those  of  other  counties,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  at  immense  amount  of 
litigation  would  take  place,  and  the  remedy  would 
be  found  worse  than  the  evil.    This  was  a  point 
which  had  never  been  touched  upon,  nor  had  the 
farmers,  at  any  of  the  different  clubs  in  their  vari- 
ous discussions,  adverted  to  it.    They  had  never 
considered  how  these  various  customs  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  deal  with  in  the 
act.    He  would  tell  them  how  these  customs  would 
be  dealt  with,  and  that  was  the  very  reason  he  said 
the  act  would  be  utterly  helpless  to  the  tenant. 
The  farmers  in  different  counties  would  clamour 
and  petition  for  clauses  to  protect  them  in  their  re- 
spective rights,  and  the  county  members  would 
support  them.    The  consequence  would  be  that 
Mr.  Pusey  would  either  have  to  withdraw  his  bill 
or  submit  to  the  introduction  of  protective  clauses. 
Now,  what  sort  of  an  act  would  it  be  ?    Would  it 
give  security  to  the  out-going  tenant  ?    Would  it 
be  a  greater  security  than  a  lease?    Are  farmers 
aware  of  the  litigation  which  modem  acts  of  par- 
liament engender  ?    And  what  right  have  they  to 
expect  eicemption  from  that  calamity  ?   In  truth  the 
act  would  be  so  crude  and  incongruous,  the  clauses 
would  be  so  contradictory,  that  it  would  resemble 
the  Kaleidescope,  and  would  be  known  as  "  the 
Kaleidescope  Act  of  Parliament."    He  would  give 
them  a  few  specimens  of  acts  of  parliament.    But 
first,  he  would  remind  them  of  what  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson  said  about  them  at  the  last  Durham  as- 
sizes.   In  speaking  of  some  recent  acts  of  parlia- 
ment respecting  criminal  justice,  the  Baron  said — 
''Acts  of  Parliament  now-a-days  are  passed  to 
puszle,  and    not  to  enlighten  the  community.'* 
They  would  recollect  that  in  the  3rd  of  George  IV., 
the  General  Turnpike  Act  was  passed.    That  act 
did  not  pass  until  two  successive  committees  in  two 
successive  sessions  sat  upon  it  and  deliberated  and 
considered  it  in  all  its  bearings,  in  order  to  make 
it  as  perfect  as  possible.    When  the  act  did  pass  it 
was  published  with  notes  by  Mr.  Bateman,  a  bar- 
rister, and  who,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
most  perfect  act  that  ever  was  passed.    Yet,  so  im- 
perfectly was  it  drawn,  that  several  acts  have  been 
passed  to  cure  the  defects  of  this  act,  and  the  blots 
are  not  all  hit,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intro- 


duction of  railways  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
twenty  acts  would  have  had  to  be  passed  to  improve 
upon  it.    But  he  would  come  to  a  more  recent  set 
of  acts  that  were  drawn  with  great  care  by  most 
eminent  lawyers,  he  meant  the  Real  Property  Acts. 
When  they  were  passed  Mr.  Shelford  published 
them  with  notes  in  a  thin  volume.     Yet  there  had 
been  numerous  and   contradictory  decisions  on 
these  acts,  and  Mr.  Shelford's  last  edition  of  these 
statutes  has  increased  to  a  portly  volume.    One 
more  reference,  and  he  should  be  done  with  acts  of 
parliament.    In  the  last  session  an  act  was  passed 
called  "  The  Joint  Stock  Company's  Winding  up 
Act."    It  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tressing failure  which  took  place  in  Newcastle. 
That  act,  to  his  own  knowledge,  was  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  with  much  anxiety  by  the  gentle- 
man who  undertook  it,  and  who  was  assisted  by 
an  eminent  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  Lon- 
don.   If  any  act  was  perfect,  it  was  considered  that 
was.    Yet,  he  himsdf  had  been  engaged  in  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  that  act ;  but  so  difficult  is  it  to 
put  a  correct  interpretation  upon  it,  that  he  believed 
not  less  than  a  hundred  opinions  had  been  given 
upon  it,  and  scarcely  any  two  lawyers  could  be 
brought  to  agree  upon  it.    Contradictory  decisions 
had  been  given  upon  this  act,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to  hear  a  case  until  a 
court  of  law  had  given  an  opinion  upon  it.    Such 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  farmers'  act.     He  was 
anxious  to  warn  the  farmers,  that  if  such  an  act  as 
they  requested  was  passed,  it  would  be  a  harvest 
for  the  lawyers.    He  wished  them,  whilst  they  were 
clamouring  for  an  act  of  parliament,  to  consider 
well  what  they  were  doing,  and  not  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  vortex  of  litigation,  out  of  which 
they  would  come,  not  only  with   their  pockets 
emptied,  but  their  farm-yards  likewise.  His  opinion, 
as  he  had  told  them,  had  been  formed  upon  great 
and  mature  deliberation  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings ;  and  he  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in  shew- 
ing that  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  with  corn- 
rents,  were  the  best  means  of  inducing  capital  to  be 
invested  in  fanning.    Under  a  lease,  they  had  a 
security  which  they  could  not  have  imder  an  act  of 
parliament.    Some  objected  to  leases,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  fluctuations  in  prices.    In  reply 
to  those,  he  had  to  say  that  the  corn-rents  were  A 
sufficient  safeguard  to  the  tenant.    Some,  however, 
had  a  dislike  to  leases  which  they  could  never  over- 
come.   If  the  question  was  put  to  him.  Is  it  not 
desirable,  just,  and  honest,  that  the  yearly  tenant 
should  be  repaid  for  unexhausted  improvements  ? 
he  would  answer.  Undoubtedly  so,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.   But  some  asked  how  were  they  to  get  this 
remuneration  ?  He  answered.  Agitate,  and  discuss 
the  question  with  the  landlords  and  stewards; 
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make  tbem  undentand  the  subject;  every  one  now 
has  the  means  of  information,  and  great  questions 
now-a-days  are  always  carried  by  discussion.  When 
you  take  your  farms,  make  your  contract  with  your 
landlord  to  have  a  remuneration,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  a  custom  will  be  established.    We  are  told 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  **  by  example." 
Look  into  the  agricultural  history  of  Lincolnshire, 
it  is  a  case  precisely  in  point,  and  confirmatory  of 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed.    Forty  years  ago, 
Lincolnshire  did  not  possess  a  system  of  tenant- 
right,  but  now  it  had  become  the  custom  for  yearly 
tenants  to  be  remunerated  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements ;  and  if  it  was  so  in  Lincolnshire,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Yorkshire  ?    He  repeated,  it  was  by  discussion 
that  they  would  accomplish  their  object,  and  in 
doing  so,  none  would  be  more  gratified  than  him- 
self.   Nothing  would  give  him  greater  pain,  no- 
thing would  disturb  him  more  than  to  see  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  embracing  the  tenant-right, 
but  clogged  with  restrictive  provisions  and  clauses 
which  would  be  productive  of  endless  and  ruinous 
litigation.    Mr.  Chaytor  had  prepared  some  reso- 
lutions which  he  (Mr.  M.)  had  been  allowed  the 
honour  of  reading.    Those  resolutions,  to  a  certain 
extent,  were  at  variance  with  the  opinion  he  had 
given ;  for,  if  he  understood  right,  Mr  Chaytor 
wished  for  some  legislative  enactment  to  secure 
tenant-right.    His  (Mr.  Mewbum's)  objection  was, 
that    any  legislative    enactment  on  the  subject, 
would  be  pernicious.    He  was  disgusted  with  acts 
of  parliament,  and  he  considered  that  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  country  if  no  act  of  parliament 
would  be  passed  for  fifty  years  to  come  (applause). 
This  might  appear  a  strong  opinion  to  entertain, 
but  he  stated  it  advisedly.    Before  concluding,  he 
begged  them  to  allow  him  to  give  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  acts  of  parliament.  Some  years 
ago  an  act  was  passed  respecting  servants  misap* 
propriating  their  masters*  property.   The  first  pro- 
secution that  took  place  under  that  act  was  tried  at 
Durham.    A  question  arose  whether  the  ofifence, 
as  proved,  came  under  the  act?    A  great  deal  of 
argument  ensued ;  the  table  was  covered  with  law 
books  and  reports ;  and  after  much  consideration, 
the  judge  said,  as  the  act  was  a  new  one,  and  the 
case  was  doubtful,  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the  prisoner  was  conse- 
quently acquitted.    A  farmer  sitting  near  the  pro- 
secutor's attorney,  exclaimed,  with  much  vehe- 
mence, **D ^n  those  bukes !  if  it  had  not  been 

for  them,  we  might  have  had  the  prisoner  trans- 
ported." How  many  books  would  be  resorted  to, 
to  show  the  farmers'  act  did  not  afford  redress  f 
It  only  remained  for  him  now  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  the  attention  they  had  given  lum.    He 


was  only  afraid  that  he  bad  oceupied  their  timstoe 
long  (applause). 

The  Chairman  said,  he  was  exeeadingly  obliged 
to  Mr.  Mewbum  for  his  observations,  and  he  wonld 
now  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen 
present. 

Mr.  Chaytor  said,  he  thought  there  could  not 
be  the  least  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  present, 
that  Mr.  Mewbum  was  a  very  able  authority.  He 
had  spoken  quite  disinterestedly  touching  the  opera- 
tion of  acts  of  parliament;  and  he  was  very  likdf, 
from  his  extensive  experience,  to  know  what  in« 
fluence  they  had  exercised  upon  society.  At  the 
same  time,  he  (Mr.  C.)  must  say  this,  that  if  they 
took  Mr.  Mewburn's  opinion  to  the  full  extend 
they  must  do  away  with  all  laws  and  acts  of  psN 
liament  whatever.  Mr.  Mewbum's  interpretation 
went  to  the  extent  that  no  act  whatever  should  be 
passed,  merely  because  there  were  errors  in  it.  He 
quite  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  legisla* 
ture  to  provide  an  act  to  meet  every  case  whieb 
might  arise.  He  also  agreed  that  the  landlorde 
might  object  to  the  term  tenant-right,  but  he  wm 
afraid  they  would  object  to  Mr.  Mewbum's  term 
also.  The  opposition  of  the  landlords  had  sprung 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  agitation.  The  land- 
lords, who  ought  naturally  to  have  taken  the  ques- 
tion up  for  their  own  benefit,  for  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  them  by  bringing  capital  upon  their  land, 
had  neglected  to  take  up  the  question  and  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  things  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  majority  in  numbers — that  is,  the  tenants 
— have  at  last  been  obliged  to  bring  the  subject 
forward  in  self-defence,  to  force  the  question  upon 
the  landlords ;  and  as  the  movement  had  originated 
with  the  tenants,  they  had  naturally  designated  it 
by  the  term  tenant-right.  It  was  very  clear  that  if 
Mr.  Mewbum's  designation  had  been  given  to 
the  movement,  the  tenants,  generaUy  speakmg, 
would  not  have  interested  themselves  in  the  qnes* 
tion ;  they  would  have  said,  *'  This  is  a  landlord's 
question :  it  is  not  ours."  This  agitation  had  onlf 
originated  recently.  Why  did  it  not  originate 
twenty  years  ago  F  The  answer  was  this,  great  un- 
provements  had  taken  place  in  thorough-drainmg. 
The  new  requirements  of  agriculture  required  a 
greater  expenditure  of  capital  by  tenant  fanners ; 
and  it  was  discovered,  that  unless  they  were  pro- 
tected and  remunerated,  they  would  not  make  such 
new  improvements  as  were  desirable.  They  had 
found  out  that  if  they  did  make  those  improvements 
without  some  protection,  they  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  to  lose  a  large  part  of  the  capital  they  bad 
expended.  They  therefore  found  a  necessity  for 
some  alteration  taking  place  in  the  customs  or  laws 
which  would  enable  them  to  have  the  security  they 
ought  to  have.   There  could  be  no  doubt  that  leasee 
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wore  detirable.  He  thculd  go  m  far  ai  Mr.  Mew- 
bum,  and  say  they  could  not  do  without  them ;  for 
no  ffjratem  of  tenant-right,  no  act  of  parliament, 
could  secure  the  possession  of  the  land  to  the 
occupier  for  a  term  of  years.  Even  though  he  paid 
his  rent  regularly,  he  was  still  liable  to  be  removed 
at  the  instance  of  the  landlord ;  and  all  knew  that 
though  the  tenant  were  paid  for  the  money  he  had 
expended  in  drainiog,  Sec,  there  was  still  a  great 
loss  in  moving  from  one  farm  to  another.  A  lease, 
therefore,  was  required  to  secure  the  tenant  in  his 
occupation  for  a  reasonable  time.  He  did  not  think 
that  yearly  holdings  with  remuneration  by  act  of 
parliament  for  improvements  would  by  any  means 
supersede  the  necessity  of  leases ;  at  the  same  time 
the  leases  did  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  some 
law  to  recognize  the  position  of  the  tenant,  and 
enable  him  to  recover  the  damages  and  remunera- 
tion to  which  he  was  entitled  for  improvements, 
because  they  were  aware  that  the  term  of  a  lease 
was  always  decreasing ;  besides,  a  man  might  take 
a  lease,  and  expend  all  his  money  on  the  farm  the 
first  year,  and  then  die,  and  what  then  became  of 
his  £unily  i  Many  leases  were  terminable  by  the 
death  of  the  occupant ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  a  te« 
nant's  family  on  his  decease  might  be  ruined. 
Under  leases,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  system  of  tenant-right  to  protect 
the  family  of  a  tenant  under  a  lease  at  his  death. 
Under  Mr.  Mewbum's  system,  however,  there 
would  be  none  whatever.  Again,  they  all  knew 
that  if  they  embarked  in  a  business— and  what  was 
farming  but  a  business  ? — they  looked  for  something 
more  than  merely  getting  the  capital  back;  they 
looked  for  profit.  If  they  got  nothing  for  their 
risk  of  capital,  where  was  the  inducement  to  im- 
prove cultivation }  The  landlord  was  necessarily 
benefited  by  the  improvement,  and  surely  the  tenant 
should  have  a  share  of  the  benefit.  Properly 
speaking,  it  was  the  landlord's  duty  to  make  im- 
provements in  draining,  &c. ;  but  tenants  were  wil- 
ling, on  certain  conditions,  to  undertake  those 
improvements  themselves,  and  it  was  right  that  they 
should  be  remunerated.  Of  course,  it  came  within 
the  scope  of  a  private  arrangement  with  his  land- 
lord that  the  tenant,  at  his  removal,  should  receive 
the  value  of  the  unexhausted  improvements  he  had 
made ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  custom,  which 
already  existed  in  Lincolnshire,  could  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  county  of  Durham  until  a  very  large 
change  took  place  in  the  tenantry  and  the  mode  of 
farming.  The  description  of  the  soil  was  diflferent 
from  Lincolnshire,  and  the  modes  of  cultivation 
varied  accordingly.  The  tenants  of  Lincolnshire 
bad  sufficiently  understood  the  subject  to  prove 
that  it  was  desirable  that  some  private  covenant 
should  be  made  with  thai  lindlorda  with  regard  to 


remuneration.  Their  landlords  had  eonenrred} 
and  no  doubt  it  could  be  managed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well,  if  landlords  and  tenants  were 
a  little  better  informed,  and  more  conciliatory.  As 
that,  however,  was  not  the  case,  he  did  consider 
himself  that  there«should  be  some  enactment  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Mewbum  had  made  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  advantages  of  discussion ;  and  cer* 
tainly  discussion  on  the  subject  would  be  produc* 
tive  of  good,  even  if  it  did  not  result  in  any  act  of 
parliament,  or  in  any  national  measure.  He  did 
not  think  the  case  of  a  person  who  bought  a  lease 
of  building  land  was  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  one 
who  occupied  a  farm  for  a  series  of  years  t  the  pro* 
fits  deriveid  by  the  tenant  in  the  former  case  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  aflTord  to  lay  out  hia 
money  with  the  certainty  that  by  the  time  his  lease 
was  expired  he  would  both  redeem  the  capital  h# 
had  expended  and  have  a  handsome  profit.  There 
was  no  question  that  legislation  on  minute  particu* 
lars  with  regard  to  tenant-right  would  be  produc- 
tive  of  litigation  and  mischief :  he  therefore  should 
propose  that  the  act  should  only  extend  to  such 
general  principles  as  were  applicable  to  everybody, 
and  leave  it  to  be  determined  in  all  cases  by  arbi- 
tration, such  arbitration  to  be  final.  It  was  per- 
fectly true  that  an  act  of  parliament,  embracing 
minute  particulars,  could  not  be  framed  to  apply  to 
ail  the  country;  but  the  extensive  improvements 
on  which  he  recommended  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  remuneration  of  the  tenant  were  the  same 
all  the  world  over,  llie  general  principles  of  drain* 
ing  were  the  same  in  every  country;  the  same 
might  be  said  of  tiles  and  the  articles  of  building. 
Manures,  also,  were  nearly  the  same  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  did  not  apprehend  that  much  difil- 
cnlty  would  arise  with  regard  to  them :  the  remu- 
neration which  a  tenant  ought  to  receive  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
arbitration ;  and  in  a  short  time  such  a  good  under- 
standing would  take  place  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  as  would  efifectuaUy  prevent  vexatious  liti- 
gation. Mr.  Cbaytor  then  read  over  the  resolutions 
he  had  to  propose,  which  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  places.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  dififered  so  widely  from  Mr.  Mewbnm  in 
tills  matter :  he,  too,  considered  leases  as  being 
preferable  to  an  act  of  parliament,  but  he  said 
that  neither  plan  was  perfect  without  the  other. 
The  operation  of  leases  with  regard  to  improve- 
ments was  this-— that  if  a  tenant  had  just  four 
or  five  years  of  his  lease  to  go  at  the  present 
time,  when  such  great  improvements  are  every- 
where being  introduced,  the  landlord  would  not 
make  changes  or  erect  buildings  for  the  good  of  iht 
tenant.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  tenant 
must  either  introduce  the  improvements,  or  erect 
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the  buildings,  cr  be  content  to  go  without  them, 
and  to  lag  behind  his  neighbours  in  the  culture  of 
his  farm.  If  he  did  erect  the  buildings  the  present 
law  did  not  allow  him  to  remove  them  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  nor  could  he  claim  remuneration  for  his 
expenditure  of  capital  and  labour.  He  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  an  act 
descending  to  minute  details  would  bring  upon  the 
country  evils  worse  than  those  which  were  sought 
to  be  remedied ;  he  therefore  deprecated  any  legis- 
lative interference  extending  beyond  general  prin- 
ciples, and  the  affirmation  of  the  right  to  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements,  such  com- 
pensation to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Mr.  Mewburn  said,  that  Mr.  Chaytor,  in  his 
observations  on  leases,  had  forgot  that  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  in  the  lease  being  absolute,  could  not 
be  taken  from  his  family  in  the  manner  described 
at  his  death.  The  family  could  sell  the  lease  for 
every  shilling  it  was  worth ;  and  if  the  proprietor 
chose  to  sell  the  property,  he  could  only  sell  the 
reversion. 

Mr.  Chaytor  said,  he  knew  landlords  that 
would  not  grant  leases  on  these  terms. 

Mr.  Mewburn  said,  he  had  assumed  that  the 
lease  should  be  taken  for  21  years,  so  that  the  pro- 
prietor could  neither  mortgage  nor  sell  it.  In  the 
Scotch  leases  which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing,  he  found  it  expressly  recognized  that  the 
term  should  be  secured  for  his  family  if  the  tenant 
should  die.  On  the  whole  he  had  not  much  objec- 
tion to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chaytor,  though  he 
was  opposed  to  any  legislative  interference  what- 
ever. He  quite  agreed  that  the  tenant  should  be 
remunerated  for  unexhausted  improvements,  but 
the  amount  of  compensation  shoidd  be  settled  be- 
tween him  and  his  landlord ;  for  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  legislative  interference  would  end  in 
nothing  but  vexation  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Chaytor  said,  as  soon  as  they  got  every 
tenant  fully  to  understand,  not  only  what  the  land 
required,  but  what  was  necessary  to  his  own  protec- 
tion and  interest,  they  would  not  require  any  legis- 
lative enactment.  If,  however,  they  chose  to 
wait  till  every  one  was  enlightened,  they  might 
wait  till  the  end  of  time.  They  ought  to  accelerate 
the  arrival  of  that  time  by  putting  the  tenant  in  a 
more  fair  position  to  deal  with  his  capital.  It  was 
very  well  known  that  in  matters  of  business  trades- 
men had  all  the  facilities, they  could  reasonably 
hope  from  laws  for  recovering  their  just  claims. 
With  tenant  farmers  it  was  otherwise.  If  the  land- 
lord had  a  claim  upon  his  tenant,  he  could  recover 
easily ;  but,  if  a  tenant  had  a  claim  upon  his  land- 
lord, in  pomt  of  fact  he  had  no  remedy  at  all.  He 
thought  that  under  the  system  of  arbitration  he  had 
recommended,  vexatious  litigation  might  be  ob- 


viated. The  arbitrators  would  be  weU  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  that  part  of  the  countiy  in 
which  they  went,  and  their  decisions  would  there- 
fore in  general  be  equitable  and  satisfactory.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  come  to  some  resolution  od 
the  subject  before  they  parted.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed the  resolutions  he  had  drawn  up,  though  of 
course  any  gentleman  would  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose others  more  in  accordance  with  thieir  senti- 
ments. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chaytor;  they  were  as  follows  :— 

Resolved — 1.  That  legislative  enactments,  recog- 
nising the  capital  of  the  tenant,  and  which  will 
facilitate  his  recovery  of  just  claims  for  compensa- 
tion or  damage  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
which  will  enable  him  to  remove  buildings,  of  what- 
ever description,  of  his  own  erection,  are,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  husbandry,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  national  welfare. 

2.  That  a  more  minute  interference  by  the  legis- 
lature with  detuls,  further  than  to  settle  the  general 
principles  on  which  compensation  shall  be  awarded, 
IS  not  desirable. 

3.  That  whereas  no  system  of  tenant-right  will 
entirely  supersede  the  advantages  of  leases,  and  as 
landlords  and  tenants  have,  in  general,  the  power  to 
grant  and  demand  them,  that  no  enactment  on  dus 
point  is  desirable,  except  to  enable  all  landowners 
at  present  without  such  powers  to  grant  leases  as 
far  as  21  years,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  spread  of  knowledge  will  enable  par- 
ties to  discern  and  act  upon  theur  true  interests  by 
private  contract, 

Mr.  Mewburn  said  he  should  not  object  to  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Smurthwaits  could  not  see  an^  great 
advantage  in  being  allowed  to  remove  building. 
There  would  be  only  stone  and  timber,  and,  without 
remuneration,  of  what  value  would  be  the  pririlege 
of  removing  them  ? 

Mr.  Chaytor  said,  if  the  tenant  did  not  think 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  him  to  take  the  build- 
ings awav,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  leave  them. 

Mr.  Mewburn  said,  it  had  been  found  practi- 
cable in  many  cases  to  remove  buildings  without 
misplacing  a  single  stone. 

Mr.  Neasham  said,  that  in  many  cases  arbitra- 
tors would  be  found  to  differ  on  the  matters  they 
were  called  in  to  decide  upon. 

Mr.  Chaytor  said,  the  umpire  would  then  settle 
between  them. 

Mr.  Smurthwaite  said,  they  had  the  example 
of  Lincolnshire  before  their  ejres,  and  why  could 
not  the  same  system  be  introduced  here  ? 

Mr.  Mewburn  said,  the  answer  to  that  is,  you 
must  enlighten  the  landlords. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  compensation 
for  improvements,  remuneration  for  or  the  removal 
of  buildings,  the  propriety  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence, and  the  respective  merits  and  defects  of  t 
system  of  arbitration,  in  which  Mr.  Mewburn,  Mr. 
Chaytor,  Mr.  Addison,  and  Mr.  Smurthwaite 
joined,  the  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chaytor  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Mewburn,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

The  meetmg  then  separated. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CUSTOMS, 

WITH  THE  EVIDENCE. 

(CoiUinued,) 


Bfridenee  of  Mr.  Thomas  Swinitc&ton. 

Chairman.]  Yon  are  a  farmer,  retident  at  Caldeoot, 
in  Warwickihire?— Yes. 

What  ia  the  extent  of  yonr  occupation  ? — ^About  480 
acres. 

What  18  the  time  of  entry  apon  &rma  in  Warwiekshire  ? 
— Generally  Lady-day. 

Where  is  your  farm?— In  the  north  diTisioD,  on  the 
fide  of  Leioeatershire. 

The  entry  being  at  Lady-day,  who  takea  the  following 
crop  of  wheat,  the  oat-going  or  the  in-coming  tenant  ? — 
Hie  ont-going  tenant  takes  the  following  crop,  except 
an  arrangement  is  made  for  payment ;  the  agreements 
are  now  generally  made  so  that  the  ont-going  tenant 
cannot  hold  it,  bnt  it  must  be  yalued  to  the  in-coming 
tenant. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  By  costom  the  ont-going  tenant  takes 
it  ?--He  takes  the  Taloe  of  it,  whether  it  be  in  the  crop 

in  money. 

If  there  is  no  agreement  he  takes  it  ?->-Yes,  if  there  is 
no  arrangement  between  the  two  tenants. 

Chaieman.]  Whom  does  the  mannre  belong  to  that 
is  on  the  premises  ?-«To  the  landbrd,  we  shonld  call  it  so, 
or  to  the  in-ooming  tenant. 

If  the  ont-going  tenant  has  spent  cake  upon  the  feed- 
iog  his  beasts  does  he  receiTc  compensation  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  has  been  generally  done  In  my  neighbonrhood. 
I  do  not  think  he  oonld  claim  nnder  the  present  custom 
anything. 

If  he  has  used  bones,  has  he  any  compensation  ?— 
Bones  are  not  mnch  need  except  on  the  sandy  lands ; 
where  they  are  beginning  to  use  them,  some  little  altera- 
tioDS  are  made  in  the  agreements,  so  that  that  shall  be 
compensation  for  the  bones  for  a  series  of  years  afterwards. 

Is  land  generally  held  from  year  to  year  with  yon,  or 
upon  lease  ?— A  lease  is  rery  rare  indeed ;  the  holding 
generally  Is  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  EoERTON.]  Over  what  number  of  years  would 
the  compensation  for  bones  on  your  land  extend  ? — I 
shonld  think  about  to  fiTe  years ;  I  think  they  improre 
to  fire  years  upon  our  land. 

Have  you  used  bones  ?— A  small  quantity  myself ;  they 
are  not  generally  used  upon  our  land. 

Chairman.]  Is  there  any  compensation  for  improre- 
ment  of  the  land  with  you  paid  by  the  in-ooming  tenant  7 
—No,  except  for  draining. 

And  what  is  the  natunof  that  compensation  ?— Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  mauT  yaluers  it  only  extends 
oyer  three  years.  I  am  a  land  Taluer  myself,  and  there- 
fore haTe  had  considerable  experience  in  the  customs  of 
our  neighbourhood  for  15  or  20  years. 

Are  ^ou  accustomed  to  value  between  out-going  and 
in-commg  tenants  ?— Yes,  frequently. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  it  only  goes  for  three  years ;  ia 
that  the  general  custom  ? — ^Yes,  that  has  been  the  costom ; 
we  are  getting  it  extended  to  a  longer  period. 

Does  that  period  apply  to  old  bush  draining  without 
tiles  ? —It  has  been  more  common  to  drain  without  tUes 
than  with  ;  tiU  withm  the  last  few  yean,  it  used  to  be 


done  by  turf  draining  ;  now  that  we  drain  with  tiles  and 
deeper  it  requires  a  longer  period. 

It  formerly  was  coniidered  that  three  years  was  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  turf  draining? — I  never 
thought  so. 

For  tile  draining  you  would  say  decidedly  not?— 
Decidedly  not,  and  particularly  upon  grass  land;  it 
wants  a  longer  period  for  grass  land  than  ploughed 
land. 

It  does  not  answer  so  well  upon  grass  land  f — It  Is 
immediate  upon  the  ploughed  land  ;  upon  the  grass  land 
it  is  for  a  time  a  disadvantage. 

How  so  ?  —I  have  seen  it  change  the  nature  of  the 
grass  ;  it  frequently  does  not  produce  so  much  ss  before, 
until  a  different  description  of  grass  gets  up. 

What  would  be  a  fair  period  for  compensation  for  tile 
draining  upon  grass  land  and  arable  land?— We  are 
draining  three  feet  and  three  feet  six  inches  upon  some 
of  the  strong  clay  lands  ;  over  ten  years  there,  certainly 
not  less  than  seven. 

Have  yon  any  marling  in  Warwickshire  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Hbnlry.]  Is  it  ten  years  upon  the  arable  land  ? 
—Upon  both,  if  it  is  deep  draining. 

Do  you  put  it  the  same  upon  both  ? — Arable  might  be 
put  at  seven,  and  the  grass  land  at  ten ;  it  is  only  the 
nrst  year  or  two  that  there  would  be  any  difference ;  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years  there  would  not  be  a  dif- 
ferent compensation  upon  grass  land  from  the  arable. 

Chairman.]  Is  there  any  marling  in  Warwickshire  ? 
—Not  so  much  as  there  used  to  be. 

Is  it  better  to  employ  artificial  manures  ? — It  has  been 
done  till  our  land  is  heavy ;  ours  is  a  strong  clayey  land ; 
our  forefathers,  when  they  marled  so  much,  they  got  it 
done  cheaply,  and  now  we  suffer  for  it. 

They  have  over-done  it  ? — Yes,  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  SoTHBRON.]  That  is  putting  marl  upon  clay  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman.]  They  made  it  too  strong?— A  small 
portion  might  be  beneficial ;  it  has  beem  done  over  and 
over  again,  and  it  is  got  now  too  close. 

Are  your  buildings  capable  of  improvement  in  War- 
wickshire ?•— We  are  improving  them  very  much  now ; 
I  think  they  have  been  capable  of  very  great 
improvement,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  good  spirit  among 
some  of  the  landlords  and  tenants ;  they  are  improved 
very  much  upon  a  good  principle,  and  they  are  better 
adapted  to  make  better  manure. 

They  have  not  improved  all  the  farm  buildings  in  the 
county? — ^As  a  matter  of  course  it  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  landlord  and  upon  the  tenant  and  their 
means,  in  some  respects ;  ours  are  generally  small  hold- 
ings ;  on  a  great  many  of  the  estates,  I  could  mention  one, 
near  me ;  I  speak  of  Leicestershire  as  well  as  Warwick- 
shire ',  the  custom  is  similar  in  my  district,  some  of  the 
buildings  are  much  improved,  but  some  of  the  smaller 
farms  have  not  been  done  anything  with. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  admit  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  the  outgoing  tenants  for  their  reasonable 
improvements  made  on  the  ferm  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  desi* 
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rabic,  and  it  would  tend  to  improve  the  cultivatioa  of  the 
land  very  much. 

In  what  way  ? — By  a  greater  outlay  of  capital,  where  I 
think  the  great  check  to  all  improvements  is  now. 

You  think  the  outlay  of  capital  is  at  present  discou- 
raged, from  a  feeling  of  want  of  security  ?— Yes,  that  has 
been  the  impression  upon  many  occasions  when  I  haye 
valued. 

Could  you  state  any  cases  la  point  ?— I  could  state 
cases  where  it  has  occurred. 

Will  you  state  them  without  mentioning  any  names  ? 
—I  know  a  case  of  three  brothers,  occupying  land  under 
one  landlord,  I  believe  to  the  extent  of  about  670  or  680 
acres ;  they  were  encouraged  by  the  landlord  to  lay  out 
their  capital,  under  a  promise  that  they  would  never  be 
interfered  with ;  they  found  most  of  the  materials  them- 
selves, and  found  the  tiles  for  some  years ;  the  last  two 
or  three  yean  of  the  draining  the  landlord  found  them 
tiles ;  nearly  every  foot  of  the  land  was  well  drained. 
About  the  period  of  completion,  a  notice  was  given  to 
the  tenants,  and  an  intimation  that  a  valuer  would  be 
appointed  to  go  over  the  farms ;  that  was  done ;  what 
the  value  was  which  was  put  upon  ^hem  did  not  trans- 
pire, but  the  rent  was  increased  £1  an  acre,  but  even- 
tually it  was  compromised  for  lOs. ;  that  was  the 
hardest  case  I  ever  knew  of  ontiay  of  capital  end  want  of 
security. 

Can  you  state  other  cases  of  a  rimilar  diaraeter  ?— I 
know  of  several,  but  not  cases  so  clear  as  that. 

The  question  is  whether  you  have  any  doubt  that  the 
want  of  security  for  the  outlay  of  capital  is  a  discourage- 
ment to  increased  cultivation  in  Warwickshire  ?— -Meet 
decidedly  so. 

Is  it  generally  a  discouragement  of  the  employmeBt 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  ?«-*0f  course  it  is ;  it  would 
be  mainly  instrumental  in  the  employment  of  labour 
more  than  anything  else ;  the  great  neglect  of  the  proper 
ooltiTation  of  lend  is  from  the  want  of  labour  behkg  em- 
ployed upon  it. 

As  a  practical  man,  do  you  think  if  the  tenants  of 
Warwickshire  had  a  reasonable  security  for  their  outlay, 
they  would  be  dispoeed  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  to 
produce  more  wheat  and  employ  more  labourera  f — Many 
farmers  would  do  it,  no  doubt,  ai  fhr  ae  they  have  the 


Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  to  Uw 
oommittee ?— No,  except  as  to  the  fsrm  building* ;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  tenant  should  have  good  ium  build- 
ings ;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  could 
be  made ;  tanks  are  much  wanted  for  the  liquid  manure  and 
so  on ;  and  if  the  landlord  was  not  willing  to  give  a  com- 
pensation for  them,  the  tenant  should  be  allimed  to  re- 
move them,  as  well  aa  to  receive  conpensatfam  for  nnez* 
hausted  improvements. 

There  are  cases  where  landlords  oouU  not  aiFord  to 
make  the  improvements  oat  of  their  own  pockets  ?— Yes, 
I  know  that. 

Though  all  fhrmers  would  not  be  able  to  make  im- 
provements, still  there  are  many  who  would,  If  they  had 
security  ?— I  am  quite  iure  they  would,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  deslrsblo  to  give  eecuity  for 
money  laid  out  upon  form  buildings  In  a  reasonable  way  ? 
—Yes,  to  secure  them,  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for 
them,  or  allowed  to  take  them  down;  at  the  present  tbne 
tiiey  cannot  remove  a  stone. 

You  consider  that  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  la 
ahnost  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  farming  ? — 
I  consider  it  very  important  indeed ;  there  has  been 
great  improvement  made  in  the  land  where  they  have 
had  good  improved  buildings  i  another  thing  is,  that 
with  remct  to  the  manure  there  is  much  loss ;  If  a  man 
knew  the  Ion  and  waite  that  tiwie  ia  often  In  hit 


farmyard  manure,  he  would  not  lay  out  so  much  m  arti- 
ficial. 

Mr.  Hbnley.]  How  long  have  you  known  the 
neighbourhood  ? — I  was  bom  in  the  house  that  I  ooeapy ; 
we  have  occupied  that  farm  52  years,  my  fother  and  my- 
self. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  trsde  with 
regard  to  buildings  ? — I  am  so  ;  when  I  speak  of  ac- 
qimintsnoe  with  it,  I  am  acquainted  with  our  neighbour- 
hood. 

Speaking  of  trade  and  commercial  fixtures,  as  con- 
tradistinguished  between  commercial  and  agricultural  I— 
Yes. 

Your  opinion  would  be  that  the  farmer  should  be  pat 
upon  the  same  footing  as  tradesmen,  as  regards  the  build- 
ings wUdi  he  erected  ? — ^Yea. 

That  would  be  satisfoctory  ?— It  would  he  desirabls  t9 
have  it  upon  the  same  plan,  either  to  remove  them  or  be 
taken  to. 

That  is  the  case  with  trade  buildings,  a  msa  may  take 
them  away  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  party  ?— Yci ; 
that  has  beenao  where  I  have  been  called  m. 

That  would  be  satisfoctory  to  the  formers?— Yei;  I 
have  never  heard  the  formers  express  themsehes  so,  bat 
t  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

As  to  this  ease  which  you  stated,  where  the  paitj  had 
his  rent  increased,  how  long  waa  it  that  he  had  oceepiid 
the  form  ?— There  were  various  periods  { some  10  ywit 
others  seven  yean,  others  five  years ;  they  were  takmat 
different  times. 

In  the  esse  of  this  party  you  have  spoken  of,  the  rent  wu 
raised  10s.  an  acre  .'-—Twenty  ahilliogs ;  it  was  likdj  to 
have  come  into  a  court  of  law ;  they  over-held  under  the 
false  impression  that  the  landlord  would  take  the  IQi. ; 
it  was  afterwards  compromised  for  lOs. 

How  long  had  the  party  occupied  the  land,  end  con- 
menced  the  draining  I— I  should  think  m  one  iostasoe 
perhaps  10  years,  in  another  about  Afe,  and  In  saoChei 
about  eight. 

Then  the  draining  during  the  10  years  had  pmt  os 
partly  during  each  year?— A  certain  portion  in  every 
year,  till  within  the  last  year  (  nothing  waa  done  oa  aj 
of  the  farms  during  the  last  year. 

Do  yon  speek  of  inch  eases  aa  tiioee  as  exomtioDil 
cases,  or  do  you  speak  of  them  aa  common  ?— 1 9t^ 
speek  of  morei  but  I  have  not  heard  of  anythbg  fib 
that  upon  so  large  a  scale. 

Is  it  not  the  rale  ?— No,  eertslnly  not. 

Then  those  are  the  exceptive  caiee  ?— They  aietheei- 
oeptive  cases. 

As  a  valuer,  do  you  take  any  nothse  ofthedilsnidaliM 
of  the  form  ?— I  have  had  a  ease  of  that  Und,  where  ve 
have  had  a  very  considerahle  matter  left  to  ariiltration ;  t 
waa  an  arbitrator  upon  the  point,  and  a  moetextRndy 
bad  case  it  was. 

ShouU  matters  of  that  kind  be  set  oif  agafattt  tnya- 
penditure  of  the  tenant?— 'As  a  matter  of  course  where 
then  is  a  dOapidation  I  oouider  that  would  be  a  eet-oif 
uk  hslancing  ttie  account. 

At  present,  unless  Uie  tenant  holds  under  a  lesae  with 
covenants,  he  has  great  difficulty,  if  the  land  lii  hi  a  hid 
state  of  adtlvation,  of  settling  the  question  of  dOapidi- 
tions  of  the  land  ?— Yea,  It  k  so  iU-defined,  and  soft* 
people  entertain  the  same  opinion  aboot  it,  tiiat  there  ii 
always  a  difficulty  about  It. 

In  your  experienoe  as  a  valuer,  have  you  often  mb 
forms  given  up  in  very  had  oondition  ?— Yes,  I  hate. 

And  very  frequently  no  reoompenae  hsf  been  re- 
covered f — Yes,  very  flneqnently. 

Are  there  as  many  cases  on  that  side  of  the  tflO^ 
9»  where  parties  mav  have  had  their  rent  raised  unfairly - 
—No,  I  thhik  that  is  the  other  side  of  ^  qaeitioii: 
thoagh  Biny  ]mn  who  hito  so  notice  taken  onflep"^ 
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tiiMM,  tiie  oompUint  li»  that  there  U  a  want  of  a  better  ' 
knowledge  of  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

That  ia  an  exceptional  caae  on  both  lidesi  and  not  the 
rale .' — ^Yea,  perhaps  so. 

In  your  jndgment,  do  yon  think  a  tenant  onght  to  be 
paid  anything  beyond  the  capital  he  has  o«tlaid,  fair 
trading  interest  for  the  capital  laid  ont,  and  a  sinkhig 
fund  to  get  his  capital  back  agabi  7 — No,  that  is  the  test 
and  the  basii  of  the  calcolation. 

That  would  be  the  hit  way  to  reckon  this  isatter  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  generally  the  way  we  have  estimated. 

Is  then  anything  in  your  judgment  that  prevents  a 
landlord,  haTlng  the  fee-simple  interest  in  land,  willing 
to  grant  security  to  his  tenant,  from  being  able  to  give 
proper  security  if  both  parties  agree  P--No,  that  is  the 
yery  best  method  if  you  can  agree  to  do  it. 

There  would  be  an  anvantage  in  a  law  over  an  agree- 
ment of  that  kind  ?— An  agreement  might  be,  of  course, 
entered  into,  both  parties  being  willing  to  make  it,  and 
taking  the  locality  it  must  be  l^ter  than  a  general  act, 
taking  the  general  system  of  the  country ;  they  might 
adapt  it  to  the  particular  locality. 

In  Toor  knowledge  many  landlords  from  having 
limited  interests  in  the  land  cannot  give  their  tenants  that 
advantage !*«Tbat  may  be  the  case;  I  have  reason  to 
tiiink  it  is  to. 

Penons  havhig  only  a  life  interest  In  land  ?«Tet. 

Would  it  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  law,  in  your 
judgment,  that  persons  having  sudi  limited  interesli 
should  have  power  to  grant  security  to  their  tenants  for 
a  limited  number  of  years  ?— Yes. 

That  would  enable  many  agreements  felt  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  be  made  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Is  guano  used  with  you  much  ?— Not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ;  it  has  been  on  some  estates  where  the  landlord 
has  encouraged  the  tenant  to  make  use  of  it^  but  not 
geuerallv  so. 

Has  tnat  received  at  the  hands  of  the  valuers  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  years  it  is  to  extend  over  ?-— 
No,  I  ^nk  not. 

Yo«  think  it  is  not  suffictenUy  used  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

In  yonr  county,  without  any  tenant-right,  marling  has 
been  carried  to  an  extent  even  to  be  injurious  by  vour 
forefethen  f— That  was  years  ago ;  I  am  only  speaking 
of  my  own  description  of  soils ;  there  are  soils  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  done  now,  but  it  is  too  expensive,  the 
eatrlage  is  so  heavy,  to  move  it  from  place  to  place. 

The  old  marl  pits  about  the  country  show  that  has  been 
ty  extensively  used  by  those  that  have  gone  before  T— 


Mr.  CoLViLx.]  You  say  security  is  desirable  for  the 
tenant?— -Yes. 

How  do  you  propose  to  ^t  that  ? — ^That  Is  a  question 
I  am  not  capable  of  answering. 

Do  you  think  legislative  interference  desirable  ?•— Yes ; 
1  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Is  it  not  the  feet«  that  voluntary  tenant-right  Is  creep- 
ing in  in  your  neighbourhood  ?~I  do  not  know  that  it  is, 
farther  than  this,  we  have  been  endeavouring,  upon  eal- 
eulations,  to  trv  and  make  some  alterations  wnere  we 
bave  felt  there  nas  been  some  evil. 

Have  you  any  relations  living  near  No- Man's  Heath  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  not  it  notorious,  that  a  gentleman  there  is  giving 
Tery  extensive  tenant-right  upon  his  estate  ?— I  do  not 
know  it  personally. 

Is  not  it  notorious,  that  voluntary  tenant-right  is  given 
there  on  one  of  the  estates  to  a  great  extent  ? — No,  I 
bave  not  heard  it.  I  suggested  it  at  the  time  that  my 
relation  took  that  farm ;  I  went  to  value  for  him  there ; 
and  I  suggested  to  him  some  alterations  in  the  system ; 
but  there  are,  I  believe,  some  of  the  landlords  in  that 
neighbourhood  now  acting  upon  a  very  liberal  scale,  that 


I  have  reason  to  believe ;  indeed,  I  could  speak  to  that 
particularly.  On  that  farm  of  my  brother's  they  have 
been  met  extremely  well. 

Where  is  tiiat?— Near  No-Man's  Heath. 

Then  you  have  heard  that  tenant-right  is  creeping  in 
in  that  way  ? — Yes,  with  the  liberal  landlords ;  but  you 
cannot  compel  them  if  they  will  not. 

As  other  landlords  see  the  advantages  of  tenant- 
right,  will  not  it  extend,  do  you  think  ? — To  a  certain 
extent. 

You  are  aware  that  it  has  done  so  fn  Lincolnshire  ? 
—Yes ;  it  has  been  a  kind  of  tenant-right  for  many 
yean. 

Is  there  any  difference  l>etween  Warwickshire  and 
Lincolnshire  T^Liucolnshirc  is,  I  consider,  rather  an 
infent  in  compariion  with  Worwickshire ;  they  esta- 
blished a  better  tenant-right  there  at  first ;  I  know  the 
system  is  there  to  be  paid  for  manure,  And  other 
things  the  same  as  in  some  parts  of  Nottinghamshire; 
I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed  there,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  introduced  in  oar  neighbourhood ; 
the  dlAculty  is  in  doing  it  without  compulsion. 

Have  yon  any  leases  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
Scarcely  any. 


Bvidwee  of  Mr.  Jauvs  Hardiko,  of  Walinon* 

Chaimiak.]  You  are  a  practical  farmer,  residing 
near  Dorehester  in  Dorsetshire?-— Yes. 

What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— Upwards  of 
1,000  acres,  nearly  1,100  acres. 

You  are  secretary  to  the  Dorsetshire  Society  ?~I  have 
the  honour  of  being  so. 

Does  your  land  lie  on  the  hill  ?— On  the  hill ;  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  chalk  land :  mine  is  a  variety  of  kinds, 
some  is  very  strong }  I  have  a  variety  of  soils,  some 
light  sand. 

Mr.  SoTdBROK.]  How  much  down  have  you  ? — I 
cannot  here  state  the  exact  number  of  acres ;  I  suppose, 
at  a  rough  guess,  upwards  of  400  acres  altogether ;  I 
oeeupy  two  farms. 

That  is  400  out  of  the  1,100  ?-«*Yes,  I  lease  that  with 
sheep. 

Chairhan.]  What  is  the  time  of  entry  upon  farms 
in  Dorsetshire  ? — There  are  various  times  of  entry,  but 
it  Is  generally  Lady-day. 

When  a  new  tenant  comes  in  at  Lady-day,  who 
takes  the  following  wheat  or  barley  crop? — ^It  Is 
generally  taken  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  unless  by 
some  special  agreement ;  it  is  valued  on  tiie  ground, 
and  taken  off;  it  is  generally  worked  off  by  the  ont- 
goiog  tenant. 

To  whom  does  the  manure  belong  t— To  the  Incoming 
tenant  generally. 

The  Incoming  tenant  takes  it,  whether  made  with 
oll-eake  or  whether  it  is  mere  straw  and  water  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  improvements  to  the 
outgoing  tenants  hi  Dorsetshire  ?*-Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Nor  for  the  pnrehase  of  artificial  manure  ?-^Notthat 
I  tm  aware  of;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Do  you  think  that  if  compensation  were  given  to  thii 
outgoing  tenant  for  various  kinds  of  improvements  that 
the  Dorsetshire  farmers  would  be  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  are  doing  a  great  deal 
now,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  still  do  more  if 
such  was  the  case. 

Is  not  chalking  one  of  the  principal  means  of  im- 
provement in  your  part  of  Dorsetshire? — ^There  is  a 
great  deal  of  chalking  in  our  neighbourhood. 

What  is  the  cost  per  acre  of  that  ?— There  are  prices 
according  to  the  depth  and  situation;  I  think  the  fair 
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average  would  be,  to  take  one  with  the  other,  say  408. 
an  acre ;  it  could  be  done  well  for  408. ;  there  are  various 
ways  of  doing  it;  we  occasionally  get  it  done  for  35s. ; 
of  course  it  is  in  some  measure  according  to  the  quan- 
tity yon  put  on  per  acre. 

Is  there  a  great  deal  of  land  that  would  be 
benefited  for  a  considerable  time  by  chalking  in 
Dorsetshire  ? — ^There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  from 
which  you  can  scarcely  get  any  crop  at  all  until  it  is 
chalked. 

Should  you  be  glad  to  find  employment  for  the 
Dorchester  labourers  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  labourer,  because  it  employs  him  when 
work  is  very  scarce ;  it  is  generally  done  in  the  winter 
months. 

I  suppose  the  farmers  in  Dorsetshire  find  a  difficulty 
in  employing  their  men  in  winter? — ^When  com  is  low, 
labourers  have  more  difficulty  than  when  it  sells  well, 
to  get  work ;  our  poor-rates  have  been  very  large  when 
things  are  low. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give 
farmers  protection  for  the  outlay  of  their  capital  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  that  want  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme ;  I  think  a  Just  protection  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  I  here  mean  protection  to  the  capital  of  the 
tenant's  outlay. 

Do  you  think  that  from  the  loss  of  protection  against 
the  foreign  producer,  it  is  particularly  desirable,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  possible  contingency  of  low  prices, 
to  arm  the  farmer  with  the  means  of  meeting  low 
markets  by  increased  produce  ?— Certainly.  I  think 
this  one  cause  why  the  tenant  should  still  continue  to 
lay  out  capital  with  some  chance  of  saving  the  capital 
before  invested.  It  is  generally  the  practice  of  gentle- 
men to  cry  out "  Cultivate !  cultivate  I "  Farmers  say, 
"  We  do  cultivate;  we  are  anxious  to  cultivate;  we  will 
cultivate ;  but  we  must  have  some  protection  now  for 
the  money  we  lay  out.'' 

You  can  state  that  the  farmers  say  soT — Yes,  they  do 
indeed,  and  I  think  with  Just  reason  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Dorsetshire  farmers  ? 
•—Many  I  have  consulted  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
they  ought  to  have  protection  for  capital  expended,  and 
some  means  of  making  sure  that  by  having  notice  to 
quit,  that  capital  shall  not  be  left  behind  unrepaid. 
There  is  now  no  law  to  enable  us  to  claim  that  money 
which  has  been  expended  on  the  fiums  we  occupy  ; 
therefore  upon  any  sudden  notice  to  quit,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  which  I  am  alluding  to  would 
happen.  For  instance,  on  chalking,  if  a  person  lays 
out  £100,  from  that  perhaps  he  does  not  derive  benefit 
as  a  farmer  occupying  the  land  under  three  years,  a 
Tery  little  benefit  at  lUl ;  the  fourth  year  he  does,  and 
if  it  goes  on  for  some  years  after.  It  would  be  a  very 
hard  case  for  the  farmer,  supposing  anything  occurred, 
to  have  notice  to  quit  before  those  three  years ;  that  he 
should  leave  all  that  he  has  expended,  say  £100,  for  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  yet  for  which  he  would  have  no 
claim  as  matters  stand  at  present. 

Has  any  case  of  that  kind  arisen  within  your  know- 
ledge ?— I  cannot  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
Suppose,  again^  I  chalk  50  acres  the  second  year,  that 
would  be  £100;  that  would  be  £200  which  I  should 
get  no  benefit  from  if  I  were  to  quit  that  farm,  if  within 
the  three  years  I  had  notice  to  quit. 

You  mean  that  chalk  in  your  neighbourhood  is  not 
found  so  beneficial  at  first  as  it  is  after  two  or  three  years 
have  pu8»ed  ? — Chalk  generally  must  take  some  time 
to  get  mi.xcd  with  the  soil  before  we  get  any  benefit  to 
any  extent  or  any  remuneration  from  it:  I  should  say 
the  third  year. 

What  plan  would  you  propose  to  remunerate  the 


outgoing  tneant  fur  chalking  ?•— If  I  take  a  farm  I  eon- 
sider  my  money  is  laid  out  for  the  three  first  yetn ; 
that  is  the  first  year's  chalking.  I  go  on  one,  two, 
three,  and  four,  and  then  drop  to  landlord  ooe-foarth; 
the  next  year  one-fourth,  the  next  year  o&e-foaftb, 
and  perhaps  you  would  be  chalking  the  following  year 
in  the  same  rotation ;  then  go  from  the  saeond  yeir 
one,  two,  three,  four,  dropping  to  landlord  one-fourth, 
and  every  seven  years  the  landlord  would  be  tree :  itiO 
you  are  going  on  with  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  It  would  be  thrown  over  seven  yetn 
to  be  paid  the  full  amount  for  the  first  three  yean  and  be 
proportionately  deducted  after  ? — It  would  fall  ngv- 
larly  in  its  turn  from  the  first  year. 

Mr.  MooDT.]  Do  you  renew  yonr  chalk  on  the  fame 
land  ? — Not  for  some  number  of  years. 

Chairman.]  The  benefit  continues  80  yean,  doo 
not  it  T — It  is  considered  to  last  for  15  to  IM)  yean.  1 
have  seen  myself,  where  part  of  a  ground  has  been  u 
difibrent  as  possible,  which  had  been  chalked  some 
years  before  in  a  square,  and  after  chalking  all  that  round 
and  about,  three  to  four  years  after  has  made  that  ground 
as  good  as  the  other,  although  before  it  woold  not  bear 
so  much  by  a  third. 

You  consider  that  a  tenant's  claim  would  be  fidly 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  seyen  years,  and  that  the  landloid 
would  derive  a  benefit  more  or  less  for  the  atherlSoat 
of  the  20  ? — Yes,  and  would  haye  nothhig  to  pay  after 
the  seyen  years  on  such  improyement  made  the  lint 
year. 

On  those  terms  you  think  the  fanners  woold  be 
disposed  to  make  improvements? — I  should  for  one  be 
glad  to  do  sOf  and  I  know  many  others  would  also,  al- 
though we  continue  to  do  so  without  such  law. 

To  turn  to  another  part  of  Dorsetshire,  towards  the 
west,  is  not  there  a  great  deal  ofdraining  wanted  then! 
—•In  the  Blackmore  Yale. 

And  there,  you  think,  draining  would  be  irery  bene- 
ficial?—Yes. 

Would  it  tend  to  increase  the  produce  ?'-Ye8;  it  is 
very  generally  carried  on  more  or  less.  I  do  not  under- 
stand much  about  drainhig ;  I  live  in  a  part  when  no 
drainage  is  required. 

Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  to  tbe 
committee  ? — No,  nothhtg  more  than  respecting  bofld- 
ings.  I  am  of  opinion,  where  the  tenant  is  obliged  to 
put  up  buildingps  at  his  own  cost,  that  certainly  heonglit 
to  have  it  in  his  power,  if  he  should  have  notice  to 
quit,  on  leaving,  to  be  -remunerated  by  the  taking  of 
Uiose  buildings  by  the  incoming  tenant  or  landlord,  or 
have  liberty  to  remove  them  himself. 

And  you  think  there  are  farms  in  your  part  of  tbe 
country  where  improved  buildings  are  necessary  for 
improved  cultivation  ?— Tliere  are  fkmu  that  have  not 
got  the  number  of  outbuildings  for  stock  and  imple- 
ments which  are  desirable  to  carry  on  the  fkrmingwith 
advantage.  With  respect  to  tanks,  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
in  the  old  farm- yards  the  essence  of  manures  ronning 
away.  I  think  in  regard  to  building  tanks,  if  the  land- 
lord will  not  do  so,  the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
it ;  and  when  he  leayes,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  be 
should  have  a  remuneration,  that  he  should  have  tbe 
value  of  them  when  he  leaves.  It  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement, and  it  is  improving  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  that  of  theteoaat 
It  wonld  be  yery  fair  for  the  tenant  to  haye  remuoen- 
tion  for  such. 

Mr.  MooDT.]  How  long  have  you  occupied  year 
farm  ? — My  facer's  occupation  and  my  own  has  been 
upwards  of  50  years  on  Waterson  Farm. 

You  sUted  it  to  be  1,100  acres?— That  is  with 
another  farm  I  have  since  taken,  since  my  uncle's 
decease.    I  have  occupied  Waterron  between  eight  and 
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nine  yearf  tince  my  father's  death ;  I  followed  my 
father  as  tenant. 

What  was  the  proportion  of  the  down  land  to  the 
tillage  when  yon  first  came  to  the  farm ;  you  say  it  is 
reduced  now  to  400  ? — ^That  is  on  the  two  farms. 

Speaking  of  the  1,100  acres  altogether  T— Where  I 
am  liTing,  at  Waterson  Farm,  fall  140 acres  haye  been 
broken  np ;  I  have  got  more  than  200  acres  of  pasture 
now  on  that  farm,  my  father  and  myself  have  broken 
up  to  the  extent  of  140  acres,  a  great  portion  of  which 
was  forte. 

Did  you  do  that  unassisted  by  the  landlord  P^-Yes, 
which  I  should  have  to  give  up  in  grass,  or  in  prepara- 
tion for  turnips. 

Must  you  lay  it  down  again  ?— Or  give  up  other  land 
in  proportion. 

Yon  have  broken  that  land  up  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  of  coarse? — Yes. 

And  were  you  at  all  assisted  by  him  in  the  expense 
of  that?— No^  only  the  first  banking,  plants,  and 
fence. 

Then  you  considered  yourself  repaid  by  benefit  of  its 
couTersion  into  tillage  ? — It  was  not  so  yaluable  before 
as  ainee  it  has  been  broken,  certainly;  it  has  been 
chalked. 

Do  you  hold  oxr  lease  ?— -No,  by  the  year. 

Lord  Portman  is  a  considerable  owner  of  land  in 
Dorsetshire ;  are  you  aware  that  he  has  adopted  a  new 
lease  lately? — My  hrother-in-law  has  got  a  large  farm 
under  his  Lordship ;  I  belieTe  he  has  taken  it  on  lease ; 
I  know  nothing  of  tiie  purport  of  the  document. 

You  do  not  know  that  in  his  new  leases  his  Lordship 
has  introduced  protection  for  the  outgoing  tenant  ?— I 
am  not  aware  of  that ;  if  I  wdre  so  I  would  state  it ;  I 
know  my  relation  has  taken  a  farm  by  Idise,  but  what 
the  nature  of  that  lease  is  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BuBROUOHBB.]  Are  there  any  agreements  in 
which  a  compensation  has  been  made  for  chalking  in 
the  manner  in  which  you  propose  it  should  be  done  by 
legislation  ?— I  have  not  seen  any  such  agreement. 

Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  make  an  arrangement 
by  agreement  to  allow  remuneration  in  the  manner  you 
haTO  described  for  chalking  ?— I  think  it  is  very  simple 
so  to  do,  and  I  think  other  outlays  by  tenant  might  be 
carried  out  on  the  same  scale,  as  to  bones  and  guano, 
and  the  tenant  going  on  with  improvements.  The  same 
with  fences  and  orchards. 

Could  not  th^  arrangement  you  allude  to  be  as  well 
done  by  agreement  as  by  legislation  ?~  It  could  be 
done ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  many  landlords  who 
may  not  feel  inclined  to  do  It.  I  consider  that  remu- 
neration for  unexhausted  outlay  by  tenant  woald  be 
justice  between  parties ;  it  is  taking  no  advantage  of  the 
landlord. 

The  question  was  simply  whether  you  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  making  that  arrangement  by  private 
agreement? — Yes;  I  expect  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culties in  making  it  the  general  rule,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Hbnlst.]  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  besides 
that  of  the  landlord  not  choosing  to  do  it  ?— There  ought 
to  be  none. 

Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty  except  that  either  one 
party  or  the  other  would  not  be  willing  to  make  such 
an  agreement  ? — I  know  of  no  reason  besides  that ;  it 
is  Justice;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  taking  no  advantage. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  advantage  taken ; 
I  only  want  fidmess  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I 
have  the  honour  of  holding  under  a  good  landlord. 

Have  yon  yourself  askad,  or  do  you  know  of  parties 
asking  to  have  agreements  in  the  way  you  describe  ?— • 
No. 

Whether  the  landlords  would  grant  them  or  not,  you 
pannot  tell  ?^No. 


Why  do  not  the  farmers  ask  for  them  if  they  would 
beof  so  much  advantage?— That  is  rery  true.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  reason  why,  except,  perhaps,  not 
thought  of  before;  farmers  do  not  like  to  ask  too 
much. 

Where  it  is  for  the  mutual  advantage,  is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  that  the  farmer  cannot  ask  a  plain  question  of 
that  kind ;  you  say  that  in  your  own  case  you  have  gone 
on  from  father  to  son,  without  any  agreement  from 
year  to  year  ?— Yes,  no  agreement  of  this  sort 

And  could  not  you  ask  your  landlord,  seeing  that 
this  is  so  great  an  advantage  as  you  say,  to  come  to 
some  sort  of  arrangement? — It  is  a  sort  of  security 
against  any  sudden  notice  to  quit.  If  I  laid  out  in  the 
last  year  or  two  the  sum  of  £300  and  I  have  no  benefit 
from  it,  and  the  incoming  tenant  has  the  benefit,  it  is 
but  justice,  I  think,  that  I  should  have  compensation. 

It  is  a  good  reason  why  you  should  have  it,  but  what 
is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  ask  the  landlord  for  it? 
— Because,  I  suppose,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to 
do  it    With  good  landlords  it  is  not  so  much  needed. 

Should  you  like  a  law  to  settle  the  rent  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  ? — I  should  Uke  a  law  to  make 
it  more  easy  to  pay. 

Should  you  like  a  law  to  do  it  ?  —I  am  afraid  that  a 
time  wUl  come  when  we  shall  have  greater  difficulty, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  we  ought  to  have  protection 
on  our  outlay. 

Would  you  like  a  law  to  be  made  to  settle  what  rent 
the  tenant  was  to  pay  and  the  landlord  to  receive  ?— I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

You  would  sooner  have  that  settled  between  the 
&rmer  and  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

Why  cannot  you  now  go  and  settle  all  these  ques- 
tions yourselves  ?— Because  there  would  be  difficulties 
unless  it  was  a  general  thing,  and  then  we  should  be 
about  the  same. 

You  say  that  you  have  not  asked  the  landlord,  and 
you  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  asked  the  landlord 
to  give  a  six  or  seven  years'  security  ? — Yes,  I  repeat 
that.  Since  I  received  the  letter  to  come  here,  this 
plan  has  struck  me  as  a  very  simple  plan ;  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  before. 

Mr.  SoTHBRON.]  Is  not  it  the  fact,  that  with  a  liberal 
landlord  you  do  not  think  it  necessary ;  and  that  where 
you  have  not  a  liberiJ  landlord,  you  do  not  like  to  go 
and  ask  for  it?— That  no  doubt  would  be  the  feeling  of 
many. 

Is  not  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not  generally  done  ? 
— I  cannot  give  any  reason  why  it  is  not  generally 
done.  Until  I  received  the  letter,  within  this  week,  it 
never  struck  me  about  looking  so  much  into  it  as  I 
have  since. 

Mr.  BuBBOUOHKB.]  Has  that  suggestion  of  yours 
originated  within  the  last  week  or  within  the  last 
month  ? — Within  this  last  week. 

Then  your  idea  of  compensating  for  chalking  has 
suggested  itself  to  you  since  you  received  the  letter 
summoning  you  to  attend  this  committee  ?'«Yes ;  and 
I  think  with  resptct  to  manures,  they  may  be  brought 
up  in  exactly  the  same  scale  with  ending  in  a  less 
number  of  years. 

Chairman.]  Does  that  paper  in  your  hand  contain 
a  calculation  for  the  remuneration  for  chalking  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  a  suggestion  of  my  own ;  and  artificial  manures 
may  come  under  the  same  luw. 

Mr.  SoTHBBON.]  Have  you  put  into  figures  the  sub- 
stance of  what  you  have  told  the  committee  about  tiic 
number  of  years  for  compensation? — Yes;  and  on  tlie 
same  principle  I  think  the  manure]  may  be  put  under 
the  same  law. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  Do  you  apply  tie  tame  principle  o 
all  manures?— Yes,  when  bought. 
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Have  you  any  manaret calculated  for  in  that  paper? 
—There  is  nothing  ahoot  manures  in  this  paper.  I 
think  the  system  may  be  the  same,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  ol  years, 

Mr.  SoTHBRON.]  That  is  to  say,  those  are  the  figures 
which  you  think  are  applicable  to  marling  and  chalk- 
ing,  and  you  think  that  the  same  principle  may  be  ap- 


plied to  manures,  only  spread  orer  a  diftrent  annber 
of  years  ? — Yes,  a  less  number  of  years. 

Chairman.]  Will  you  hend  in  that  paper  to  which 
you  haTe  spoken  ?^Yes. 
[Thb  Witness  dblivered  ijr  thr  powowinq 
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Chaibmav.]  Yon  were  lately  a  pnctietl  farmer  ncBr 
Chipping  Norton,  in  Oslordshtre  ?«Yet. 

What  ia  the  tiae  of  entry  in  Ozfonlthire  t— Michael- 
mat  generally. 

Doce  the  Incoming  tenant  pay  the  ontgoiag  t^ant 
for  acts  of  husbandry  T— He  pays  for  the  plovghings 
upon  the  tamlp  hind,  and  generally  takea  a  portion  of 
the  hay. 

At  a  ipending  price  ?~Yei,  at  a  spending  price. 

He  paya  for  the  clover  seed  sowoi  witlt  the  barley  7 — 
Yes,  the  seeds  of  coarse. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  Yoq  are  speaking  now  of  the  district 
roond  Chipping  Norton  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  district  xonnd  Cliipping  Norton. 

Cbaibm AV.]  To  whom  does  the  dung  belong  .>— To 
the  incoming  tenant,  that  which  is  made  from  the  last 
crop. 

In  whatever  way  it  is  made  it  belongs  to  the  incom- 
ing tenant  ?«Ycs,  the  fold-yard  manure,  of  course. 

Is  any  compensation  given  for  any  improvements 
made  by  the  outgoing  tenant?— There  is  very  seldom 
anything  of  the  kind }  there  has  been  an  instance  of 
that  sort. 

Of  what  nature  were  those  cases  t— Compensation  for 
bonce  and  gnano,  when  I  left  my  iiirm. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  eompensatioii  t— 1 
never  heard  of  another  instance. 

Nor  for  draining? — No. 

In  your  opinion  would  it  be  desirable  that  such  com- 
pensation should  be  given  ? — I  think  it  a  voy  desirable 
thing  indeed ;  it  wonld  very  much  improve  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land. 

Taking  the  different  beads  of  fanprovement  witli 
which  you  are  fumillar,  in  what  way  do  you  think  the 
ftirmers  In  your  neighbourhood  wonld  avail  themselves 
of  it,  if  there  were  binding  clauses  for  compensation? — 
I  think  it  wonld  be  a  general  thing  to  use  bones  and 
guano  for  t^  turnip  crops;  ours  is  a  very  light  soli, 
and  does  not  grow  sufficient  to  manure  itself.  My  cus- 
tom always  was,  during  a  great  many  years,  to  sow 
about  one-third  of  my  fallows  with  artificial  manure. 
Sopposing  I  fallowed  70  acres,  I  did  S4  or  26  acres  with 
bonc*s  or  guano. 

Would  that  tend  to  increase  the  crops  of  turnips  very 
much  .'^Very  much  indeed. 

You  are  not  fkr  from  the  Cotswolds  ? — ^No ;  it  is  very 
mneh  the  same  description  of  land. 

Is  the  turnip  a  very  casual  crop  unless  It  is  helped  in 
this  way —-Yes,  very ;  by  buying  artificial  manure  for 
one-third,  we  could  mannre  the  other  part  well. 

Yon  dunged  a  part  of  your  turnip  land  ?— Yes. 

And  bought  bones  for  the  rest  ?— Yes. 

If  the  fkrmers  were  encouraged  to  buy  artificial 
mannre  for  the  turnip  land,  wonld  it  tend  to  increase 
the  production  of  mutton  in  the  country  ?— Yes,  very 
much. 

Mutton  is  very  scarce  now?— We  should  improve 
the  quantity  of  feed,  and  that  of  course  wonld  make 
mutton. 

And  it  wonld  lead  to  an  increased  production  of  com  ? 
—Yes,  it  would  Increase  every  crop. 

Do  you  know  that  part  of  Oxfordshire  which  re- 
quires draining  ?— Some  round  our  part  does  require 
draining. 

Would  that  land  be  very  much  benefited  by  the  drain- 
ing ?— Inhere  is  land  there  that  requires  drainlag ;  it  is 
the  foundation  of  forming,  I  fkncy. 

Should  you  keep  that  land  in  grass  or  break  it  up  ? 
—It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  and  locality  of  it. 

Is  there  a  great  deal  of  grass  land  that  might  be  put 
under  the  ploagh  with  advantage? — ^Yes,  it  might  be 
broken  np  with  advantage. 


Therefore  if  the  tenant  had  compensation  for  drain- 
ingand  was  allowed  to  break  up  that  grass  land  be  might 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  employment  to  the 
labourers  in  winter? — No  doubt  of  it. 

In  some  parts  of  Oxfordshire  it  is  difficult  for  the 
fanners  to  find  labour  in  the  winter  ?— There  is  too  much 
labour  in  some  parts  of  Oxfordshire. 

Would  the  draining  and  breaking  up  of  grass  land 
tend  to  remedy  that  evil  t— Of  course  it  would.  In  a 
great  measure ;  it  would  increase  their  employment. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  give  a  tenant  power  to  pot 
up  additional  buildings  where  requisite,  and  receive 
compensation  for  them  ?— My  opinion  would  be,  if  a 
tenant  put  up  additional  buildings,  that  be  should  either 
be  allowed  to  remove  them  or  be  paid  for  them. 

Would  it  be  a  desirable  thing? — It  would  be  unfair 
to  compel  the  landlord  to  take  any  buildings. 

Then  if  a  tenant  put  up  buildings  without  the 
landlord's  consent,  you  think  that  he  should  have  the 
power  either  of  removing  them  or  l>eing  paid  for  them  ? 
—Yes. 

If  he  put  them  up  with  the  landlord's  consent,  would 
not  it  be  desirable  that  a  long  time  should  be  taken, 
within  which  the  tenant  should  consider  himself  repaid  ? 
—•Yes,  most  clearly  that  would  be  so  if  it  were  done 
with  Uie  consent  of  both  parties. 

Is  there  any  other  point  yon  wish  to  mention  to  the 
committee  ? — No ;  not  more  than  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  bones,  what  time  they  should  extend. 

What  perk>d  wonld  you  give  for  bones? — For  bones, 
four  years;  and  guano,  three;  my  system  was  two 
quarters  of  bones  and  two  quarters  of  wood-ashes  to 
the  acre,  and  then  take  off  four  bushels  of  each  every 
year. 

You  consider  guano  lasts  three  years  ?^Yes,  and 
bones  four. 

Have  yon  seen  the  effect  of  guano  last  so  long  as 
that?— I  have  seen  very  good  turnips  grown  from 
guano;  and  then  by  feeding  turnips  off  you  will  receive 
more  in  the  next  crop,  an  increased  quantity  of  turnips ; 
would  increase  the  barley  and  seeds  both. 

You  do  notconsider  a  turnip  crop  to  be  a  paying  crop  in 
itself,  but  you  look  to  the  greatly  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  land  arising  from  a  good  crop  being  fed  off? 
—A  tamip  crop  would  not  pay  the  expense;  but  by 
I  the  increased  manure  put  on,  the  barley  crop  would  pay 
it.    The  guano  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  bones. 

Mr.  Hbnlsy.]  The  period  fiiat  you  have  spoken  of 
for  bones  and  guano  was  by  arrangement  made  when 
you  quitted  your  farm  ? — Yes. 

That,  In  your  judgment,  is  what  is  fair  between  the 
parties  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  If  I  were  entering  a  farm, 
I  would  be  very  willing  to  pay  it  rather  than  not  have 
the  manure  put  on. 

Qnano  has  been  used  but  for  a  few  years,  and  bones 
not  much  longer,  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Bones  have 
been  in  use  longer  than  guano. 

For  what  period  have  they  been  in  nse  ?— Bones  have 
been  in  use  more  than  30  years. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  instances  have  tsken 
place  of  arrangements  being  made  in  your  neighbour- 
hood of  the  nature  you  made  when  you  quitted  your 
farm  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Whether  that  has  been  done  or  not,  you  do  not 
know  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

Have  you  been  engaged  in  valuations  ?— Yes,  as  to 
acts  of  husbandry,  crops  and  stock. 

Ought  the  breaking  np  of  grass  land  to  be  compulsor 
by  law,  or  ought  it  to  be  left  to  the  parties  to  do  as  they 
please  in  the  matter? — I  think  it  ouKht  not  to  be  com- 
pulsory.   There  is  one  observation  I  wish  to  make.    I 
think  it  is  a  great  iojary  to  the  cultivation  of  th«  soil 
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for  genUemeii  to  employ  people  to  Yaloe  land  that  take 
a  per-centage  upon  the  rent. 

It  is  a  bad  mode  of  paying  the  yalner  ?— Yes,  it  is  a 
bad  mode  of  paying  the  vainer.  I  consider  he  is  only 
a  yearly  valuer,  and  if  you  get  a  yearly  steward  and  a 
yearly  tenant,  the  one  gets  all  he  can  out  of  the  gen- 
tleman's pocket,  and  the  other  all  he  can  out  of  his 
land ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  get  rid  of. 

You  would  not  hold  to  valuers  not  being  paid  at  all  ? 
—I  should  rather  not  have  those  sort  of  men.  I  know 
very  good  men  gentlemen's  stewards  that  do  Justice 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  I  do  not  know  any  of 
those  men  that  take  so  much  for  valuing  a  farm  that 
doit. 

Mr.  SoTHERON.]  Is  it  the  stewards  whom  you  pro- 
pose not  to  be  paid  by  a  per-centage  T — The  land 
agent ;  I  think  it  is  a  bad  custom  for  hkn  to  be  paid  a 
per-centage. 

Your  observations  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  stewards  ? 
— No,  I  mean  to  make  no  observations  against  the  gen- 
tlemen's stewards  ;  they  generally  do  Justice. 

Chairman.]  You  are  understood  to  say  that  bones 
have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes. 

But  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any  instant  in  which 
any  compensation  has  been  made  to  the  outgoing  te- 
nant, except  in  your  own  case  ? — Yes,  Just  so;  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  other. 

Therefore  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  custom  has 
grown  up  in  those  20  years  of  allowing  the  outgoing 
tenant  for  the  bones  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

And  as  a  practical  man,  you  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
allowance  were  made  for  bones,  the  ose  of  them  would 
be  increased  ? — I  think  they  would  be  very  extensively 
used,  and,  as  a  farmer,  I  should  be  always  very  glad  to 
pay  on  entering  a  farm  in  the  way  I  state. 

You  would  rather  pay  for  entering  a  farm  in  a  good 
condition  than  come  into  a  starved  farm  gratis  ? — Very 
much  rather.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if]  should  take  a 
new  coat  at  a  fair  price,  or  have  one  out  at  elbows  for 
nothing. 

When  you  find  a  farm  out  of  elbows,  however  spirited 
your  outlay  may  be,  it  lakes  you  a  long  time  to  get 
your  money  out  of  it  ?-— Yes. 

In  the  meantime  you  are  losing  your  money? — Yes. 
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Chairman.]  You  are  a  practical  farmer  residing  in 
Hereford? — I  am. 

What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — The  whole  of 
the  land  I  have  under  my  management  is  now  about 
870  acres.     I  have  cultivable  land  over  600  acres. 

What  is  the  time  of  entry  upon  farms  in  Hereford- 
shire ? — Chiefly  Candlemas  Day,  the  Snd  of  February. 

What  has  the  outgoing  tenant  to  receive  from  the 
incoming  tenant  7 — Nothing  whatever. 

Arc  there  no  acts  of  husbandry  to  be  paid  for  ? — 
None. 

Will  you  explain  what  arrangement  is  made  for  giving 
up  farms? — ^Tbc  notice  to  quit  is  given  on  the  let  of 
August,  »ix  months  previous  to  the  2nd  of  February ; 
then  all  acts  of  husbandry  for  the  crops  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  are  finished ;  that  is,  tiie  farmer  of  Qov^n^  has  | 


all  his  turnip  ftdlows  and  his  wheat  land  pretty  well 
prepared.  Hia  lime  and  his  artificial  manure,  and  the 
chief  of  his  manure  in  fact,  ought  to  be  in  the  land  by 
that  time,  the  wheat  crops  and  tamlps  and  everytUog 
else ;  the  landlord  can  then  of  course  take  the  beaeflt 
of  all  that  if  he  chooses,  which  I  believe  la  always  done 
in  the  event  of  a  tenant's  quittings. 

Does  not  the  ineoming  tenant  come  in  to  plant  the 
wheat?— No,  the  outgoing  tenant  plants  the  wheat  u 
his  outgoing  crop. 

Mr.  Hbnlrt.]  There  is  the  awaygoing  crop?— There 
is  always  the  outgoing  crop  of  wheat. 

Chairman.]  Then  are  the  awaygoing  crops  of  whett 
and  barley  valued  to  him  ? — ^Tfaere  la  nothing  com- 
pulsory about  it ;  it  is  a  voluntary  act ;  the  bargaia  is 
always  made  between  the  outgoiog  tenant  and  the  b- 
coming  tenant. 

What  is  the  usual  course?—- Tbatis  the  usual conne. 

Is  it  the  usual  custom  that  It  should  be  valued  to 
him  ? — In  general  it  is,  but  It  is  optional. 

What  do  they  generally  agree  upon?— Frequently 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  contention  about  it;  it  is  t 
matter  I  have  always  found  fault  with.  In  my  opbiion 
there  ought  to  be  an  arrangement  with  the  landlord, 
compelling  the  outgoing  tenant  to  sell,  and  the  incom- 
ing tenant  to  purchase.  I  have  seen  great  trouble 
originate  from  the  want  of  this  stipulation,  becaDse  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  reap  all  fail 
corn,  and  not  thresh  until  after  Candlemas ;  if  he 
chooses  he  has  till  May  to  end  his  crop,  eonseqaeotly 
he  may  prevent  the  incoming  tenant  having  a  bit  of 
straw ;  you  may  judge  the  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Hbnlby.J  He  has  the  May  twelvemonth  after 
he  quits  to  end  his  crop  ?-— Yes. 

What  crops  does  he  take ;  or  does  not  he  take  any- 
thing but  the  wheat?— He  takes  nothing  but  the 
wheat. 

Chairman.]  You  say,  when  the  tenant  reedm 
notice  to  quit  there  are  some  artificial  manures  alresdy 
in  the  ground? — ^Of  course  the  artificial  manures  are 
already  in  the  ground,  or  ought  to  be,  I  consider,  in  i 
well-managed  farm. 

And  does  the  outgoing  tenant  get  no  compensatioa 
for  them? — None  whatever;  I  never  knew  a  shilling 
paid  in  my  life  for  that. 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  draiuing,  or  any  other 
kind  of  improvement,  to  the  outgoibg  tenant?— No; 
those  are  special  acts  between  them.  The  landbrdi 
have  some  few  of  them  been  in  the  habit,  of  late,  of 
allowing  the  tiles,  the  tenant  doing  .the  workmanship; 
but  very  little  of  that  baa  been  done  until  witUn  the 
last  few  years. 

YoQ  say  that  the  landlord  allowa  the  tenant  tilei,  bat 
yon  are  not  to  be  understood  to  aay  that  the  outgoing 
tenant  has  any  claim  for  putting  in  those  tiles,  or  for 
any  draining,  from  his  successors  7— None  whatever; 
if  he  does  it,  he  does  it  at  his  own  expense. 

What  is  the  usual  term  for  which  farms  are  held  la 
Herefordshire?— Twelve  months  only. 

Are  there  any  longer  terms  than  that? — No,  I 
know  of  very  few  beyond  my  own.  Leases  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  lease  for 
20  years  but  my  own. 

Sir  C.  Lbmon.]  You  do  not  know  of  any  lease  for 
14  years  ?— There  arc  no  leases  for  14  years ;  or  atlesst 
I  do  not  know  of  such  a  one. 

Chairman.]  Why  do  you  think  there  are  not  more 
leases  given  iu  Herefordshire  ?— I  have  always  attri- 
buted it  to  game  preserving,  in  a  great  measure,  aod 
electioneering  movements ;  I  cannot  lay  it  to  anything 
else,  myself.  My  ideas  have  always  been,  that  the 
landlord  would  be  consulting  his  own  interest  if  he 
granted  leasee  or  compensation  clause. 
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Is  there  a  feeling  of  Iniecarity  on  the  part  of  the 
Herefordshire  fanners  as  to  the  outlay  of  their  capital 
in  the  improfement  of  their  land? — A  Tery  great 
doubt  indeed. 

Is  that  a  Just  doubt?— It  is  the  general  feeling. 

And  it  is  a  Just  feeling  in  your  opinion  ?— Yes ;  I 
consider  it  so. 

Why  do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  Just  feeling  ? — I 
consider  that  it  is  testing  a  man's  interest  and  honour 
too  much.  It  is  throwing  men  Into  collision  with  each 
other,  and  therefore  it  frequentiy  is  a  temptation  to 
landlords,  after  seeing  ?ery  great  improTcments  made 
In  their  properties,  to  raise  the  rents,  or  at  least  to  tell 
the  tenants  if  they  will  not  submit  to  it  that  they  must 
Bttbmit  to  a  valuation ;  and  consequently  I  consider  the 
man  who  farms  the  best  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger 
of  having  his  rent  increased. 

Have  you  Icnown  such  valuation  talie  place?— Cer- 
tainly ;  I  ha?e  known  notices  on  the  same  property 
given  three  times  in  six  years. 

Do  yon  mean  that  there  have  l>een  three  valuations 
in  six  years?— Yes;  I  have  Icnown  three  valuations  in 
aix  years. 

On  the  same  farms?— -On  the  same  farms.  There 
are  some  few  exceptions.  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have 
some  good  landlonls. 

When  have  thoae  valuations  so  talcen  place  .'—Within 
the  last  six  years. 

You  consider,  that  although  landlords  in  general  are 
diqMMcd  to  deal  honourably  by  their  tenants,  yet  such 
cases  as  thoee  produce  a  considerable  feeling  of  inse- 
curity in  the  minds  of  the  fiurmers  ? — ^Yes,  a  distrust, 
particularly  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  proprietors ;  then 
a  person  is  very  insecure.  I  may  be  perfectly  safe  under 
one  landord  occupying  an  estate  as  tenant  at  will,  but  in 
the  event  of  the  property  changing  hands  it  is  too  fre- 
quently the  caho  that  that  propertv  is  put  under  survey 
by  the  next  owner ;  and  then  in  aU  cases,  of  course,  the 
man  who  has  put  the  best  face  on  his  farm  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  having  his  rent  raised ;  of  course 
the  valuer  values  as  he  finds,  without  looking  to  the 
question  of  whose  property  it  is  that  has  put  the  face 
on  it. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  of  insecurity  pre- 
vents the  formers  of  Herefordshire  from  cultivating 
their  land  so  highly  as  they  otherwise  would  ?— I  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

If  you  were  an  in-coming  tenant  should  you  have  no 
difliculty  in  advancing  ready  money  to  pay  for  the  charges 
that  might  be  made  as  compensation  for  improfcments 
by  way  of  tenant-right  ? — I  should  much  prefer  it ;  I 
ahould  much  prefer  paying  for  the  spirited  acts  of  my 
predecessor,  rather  than  to  have  a  worn-out  farm  and 
to  wait  six  or  seven  years  to  get  it  into  cultivation ; 
because  it  is  a  work  of  time.  We  cannot  set  about  it 
and  build  up  our  improvements  like  we  could  machinery ; 
it  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  of  a  regular  course  of 
cropping. 

And  the  committee  are  to  understand  you  to  say,  that 
as  a  man  of  business,  you  would  rather  pay  a  fair  sum 
out  of  hand,  to  have  a  good  Ikrm  in  good  condition, 
than  take  a  starved  farm  ?— Much  rather.  I  would  have 
the  acts  of  my  predecessor  submitted  to  arbitration,  to 
men  of  business,  to  say  what  it  was  (sir  for  him  to 
receive  and  me  to  pay,  and  tl&en  I  should  get  my  return* 
quicker. 

You  consider  that  the  quickness  of  tlie  return  will 
moretlian  remunerate  you  for  the  money  you  maybe 
immedii^y  out  of  pocket  ?— Yes ;  I  could  mention  an 
estate  that,  owing  to  the  badness  of  its  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  tenant's  term,  he  has  sunk 
^t  least  £\  ,500  In  about  two  vears  in  one  way  or  another ; 
^  landlord  in  that  0me  haa  also  expended  j^800  in 


draining,  for  which  the  tenant  pays  5  per  cent,  and  is 
glad  to  do  so. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  takes  a  man  who  has  entered 
upon  a  farm  thoroughly  out  of  order  before  he  can  get 
full  crops  from  it  ? — IVom  five  to  seven  years ;  I  say 
seven  before  he  can  get  round  a  farm  and  put  it  in  any 
thing  like  condition. 

And  those  years  would  be  losing  years  to  the  farmer 
liowever  spirited  he  might  be  in  his  outlay  ? — It  must  be 
so.  I  should  think  it  must  take  from  five  to  seven  years ; 
it  is  not  one  good  meal  that  will  make  a  poor  ox  fat. 

How  would  the  landlord  be  affected  by  Uiis  sort  of 
diarge  upon  his  fsrm,  when  he  had  to  look  out  for  a 
tenant  ?— It  ought  to  be  a  matter  between  the  in-coming 
and  out-going  tenants. 

And  you  think  the  landlord  would  be  able  to  find  an 
in-ooming  tenant  able  to  pay  the  amount  ? — ^No  doubt  of 
it ;  I  liave  never  had  but  one  opinion,  which  is  that  the 
landlord  and  tenant  would  be  mutually  benefited  as  weU 
as  the  community  at  large.  Surely  if  there  were  a  pre- 
mium offered  for  good  cultivation  there  are  few  men  who 
would  not  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  I  think  the  system  of 
compensation  would  always  ensure  forms  being  left  in 
good  condition,  which  ii  quite  the  reverse  under  the  pre- 
sent system. 

At  present  tenants  are  disposed  to  take  too  much  out 
of  the  land? — Of  course  when  they  are  about  to  quit,  if 
they  have  formed  freely  and  made  great  improvements 
they  ought  to  derive  tlie  benefit 

And  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  charge  for  improve- 
ments by  tenant-rig^t  would  not  ha? e  the  effect  of  de- 
terring competition  in  taking  farms  ?— No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  this  good 
effect,  it  would  beat  the  mere  adventuring  farmer  out  of 
the  market,  and  a  gentleman  would  be  more  disposed  to 
take  a  man  of  business  and  of  capital  capable  of  develop- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  With  the  present  system 
it  is  too  frequentiy  the  case  that  the  man  who  wiU  give 
tlie  greatest  amount  of  rent  is  taken  in  preference  to  the 
man  who  understands  what  his  business  ii,  and  gives  a 
foir  rent  with  a  prospect  of  a  permanency. 

You  think  it  would  prevent  formers  undertaking  to 
pay  rent  which  it  waa  impossible  for  them  to  continue 
paying,  but  that  it  would  encourage  men  of  business 
and  of  suflicient  capital  in  competing  for  such  forms, 
and  doing  justice  to  them  afterwards  ?— I  do ;  I  have 
always  ^d  that  opinion ;  and  I  think  that  gentlemen 
would  then  be  looking  for  different  men  to  what  they  do 
now.  I  have  always  thought  it  would  bring  about  the 
greatest  revolution  in  agricultural  improvements  of  any- 
thing that  could  take  place. 

You  mean  to  say  it  would  secure  the  application  of 
those  improvements  which  are  well  known  to  farmers, 
but  which  under  the  present  state  of  insecurity  for  their 
capital  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  carrying  out?— - 
Certainly ;  everything  they  do  now  they  do  grudgingly, 
or  at  least  they  appear  to  do  it  grudgingly. 

You  think  the  formers  know  well  enough  how  to  fSarm, 
but  that  they  do  not  feel  snificient  security  for  carrying 
out  their  knowledge  to  the  full  extent  ?— There  are  ex- 
ceptions, certainly ;  there  are  men  who  do  not  do  as  they 
ought  to  do,  quite.  I  look  at  it  upon  the  broad  princi- 
ple; tliere  are  men  of  course  whom  notliing  would 
induce  to  make  improvementi,  but  they  are  wearing  out 
very  fost,  I  think. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  from  >our  knowledge 
of  Herefordshire,  what  are  the  sorts  of  improvements 
that  would  be  oiade  by  the  formers  of  that  country  if 
they  had  suflicient  security?- 1  think  the  cultivation 
would  be  much  improved ;  formers  would  be  more  spi- 
rited in  usiug  artificial  manores,  and  give  their  cattle  and 
sheep  a  better  quality  of  food,  whidi  would  of  course 
greatly  benefit  the  quality  9f    the  manuie  andhk- 
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creaie  it  aho ;  nor  do  I  thmk«  if  secwrity  were  offisredi  the 
fences  would  be  left  in  the  slovenly  way  they  dow  too 
frequently  are,  nor  would  there  be  so  much  waste  lands 
about  fanns  ai  at  present. 

What  sort  of  waste  land  do  you  speak  of  2— That 
which  is  under  the  hedges ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
land  in  that  way. 

Is  Herefordshire  a  county  that  requires  much  drain- 
ing ? — A  great  deal. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  undrained  in  the  county  ? 
— Yes ;  I  should  say  three  parts  of  it  would  be  benefited 
by  drabiage. 

Is  there  much  land  which,  if  it  were  drained,  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  stock  ? — Yesi  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
for  instance,  my  own  farm. 

Is  there  much  arable  land  that  is  now  waste  and  un- 
drained, and  incapable  of  carrying  riieep»  which  could 
grow  root  crops  if  it  were  drained  ? — Certeinly ;  my  own 
farm  is  an  instance  of  that.  When  we  commenced  drain- 
ing it,  some  parts  were  so  wet  that  a  cat  could  scarcely 
go  across  it  at  times  ;  but  since  it  has  been  thoroughly 
drained  it  has  altogether  changed  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  enables  me  to  grow  pretty  good  crops  of  turnips. 

And  what  do  you  do  with  thon  ? — Eat  them  off  the 
land,  and  find  benefit  from  it. 

Do  you  keep  many  more  sheep  than  your  predecessor 
did  ? — I  have  not  held  the  farm  sufficiently  long  to  test 
its  capabilities  as  to  what  flock  of  sheep  it  will  carry.  I 
hope  to  have  it  in  the  four-course  system,  the  same  as  my 
last  farm,  and  expect  I  shall  succeed. 

You  mean  that  you  are  a  young  tenant  on  this  particn- 
Ur  farm  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  been  at  farming  all  my  lifetime ; 
I  mean  that  I  am  a  young  tenant  to  this  property. 

Can  yon  form  any  calculation  of  how  many  sheep  you 
could  keep  upon  this  farm,  ineomparisonwidi  what  were 
kept  before  ?— I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  on 
that  head ;  it  may  be  unpleasant  to  my  predecessor  for 
me  to  mention  what  I  can  do  more  than  he  did  on  this 
particular  farm ;  but  of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage 
where  a  farmer  can  finish  off  his  sheep  on  turnips  in 
many  ways. 

You  are  a  breeder  of  Herefords  ?— I  am. 

You  do  not  want  to  increase  your  stock  merely  in 
sheep  ? — I  wish  to  increase  it  in  cattie  also.  I  am  feed- 
ing &eep  on  turnips,  which  is  a  thing  that  I  believe  has 
never  been  done  there  before,  on  the  tillage. 

00  you  think  that  if  the  system  of  tenant-right  were 
carried  out  in  Herefordshire,  there  would  bean  increased 
production  of  meat  there?— I  have  very  little  doubt 
about  it,  of  beef  and  of  mutton  too  ;  and  I  think  men 
would  go  to  work  with  more  spirit.  There  is  now  a 
kind  of  suspicion  and  doubt  about  making  improvements. 

Has  the  wheat  suffered  this  year  upon  the  undrained 
land  in  Herefordshire  ?-*-Very  much.  I  passed  yesterday 
two  fields  of  wheat,  and  I  know  that  land,  if  the  wet 
were  got  out  of  it,  is  as  good  as  any  we  have  in  the 
county. 

Do  you  think  a  quarter  of  wheat  an  acre  more  oould 
have  been  grown  on  such  land  this  year  if  it  had  been 
drained  ?— No  doubt  about  it.  I  &  not  ooosider  eight 
bushels  an  acre  is  a  very  great  deal  to  grow  with  l«ad 
thoroughly  drained,  l^e  is  land  in  the  county  that  is 
now  not  growing  13  bushels  an  acre  that  would  grow 
double  that  quantity  if  it  weie  drained.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  great  question  whether  the  crop  of  Herefordshire, 
take  it  altogether,  would  average  18  bushels  an  aere. 

What  do  you  think  it  would  average  if  it  were  drained 
and  well  farmed  ? — That  b  a  difiteuU  question ;  but  I  am 
anre  the  produce  may  be  very  much  increased ;  we  have 
a  large  proportion  of  infsrior  land,  which  would  very 
much  reduce  the  average  of  the  county. 

Whal  should  yon  say  would  generaUy  be  the  ineiease 
of  the  growth  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Berafovdskire  tf  the 


land  ware  well  drained  ?-«»If  the  land  were  thoieii|yy 
drained  there  are  districts  in  Herefordshire  that  I  thiak 
I  am  speaking  within  compass  when  I  say  that  the  quan- 
tity may  be  doubled  ;  I  mean  that  there  are  disfcricU  in 
the  county  that  would  do  that* 

You  quitted  your  former  farm  partly  from  the  want  of 
security,  did  you  not  ? — I  did,  and  left  one  of  the  noit 
kind  and  indulgent  landlords  poanble,  because  he  oould 
not  grant  me  security ;  he  was  only  tenant  for  life. 

Your  landlord  was  disposed  to  grant  yon  oompensstioB; 
but  from  the  land  being  in  settlement  he  was  unsUe  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  you  felt  yourself  compelled  to  qitt 
his  farm  ? — Certainly.  The  gentleman  who  was  to  in- 
herit the  estate  after  my  landU>rd'a  death  was  a  lamer 
himself,  and  I  knew  very  well  that  should  any  thing 
happen  to  my  landlord  this  young  man  would  cone  to 
farm  the  estate  himself ;  therefore  when  I  knew  ha  wai 
to  inherit  it,  I  looked  out  immediately,  because  I  Icnev 
he  would  be  on  my  beds. 

Do  your  buildings  require  improvement  in  Uerefoni- 
shire  ?•— Yes ;  buildings  require  great  improvementi  in 
Herefordshire ;  our  buUdings  are  very  bad  indeed  gene- 
rally speaking ;  they  are  ill  arranged,  and  very  ^]ipi» 
dated,  a  great  part  oi  them. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  where  thelandloid 
has  not  the  means  to  make  all  those  improvementi  od 
buildings,  for  instance,  out  of  his  yearly  ineome,  to  em- 
power the  tenant  to  improve  the  buildings  on  proper 
security  9—1  have  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  the  buildings  is  an 
obstruction  to  improved  forming  in  Herefordshire?— 
Certainly,  greatly  so ;  for  vrith  the  present  •rrangcmcnt 
of  our  buiUings,  it  ia  impossihle  for  a  man  to  prodoee 
the  capabilities  of  his  soil ;  his  manures  cannot  by  poan- 
bility  be  made  properly;  we  have  scarcely  aspoitsd 
yard  in  our  county,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  my  own,  and 
two  or  three  others  I  could  name. 

And  you  think  that  though  all  farmers  would  not  be 
able  to  lay  out  money  on  building,  yet  that  there  wonU 
be  a  fair  number  to  be  found  who  would  be  disposed  to 
invest  their  eu>ital  in  that  way,  under  proper  seearity  .'— 
Yes,  I  think  they  would  ;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  apeU 
one-sidedly  upon  the  question,  I  think  there  are  mof 
little  things  that  farmers  may  do  that  they  do  not  do.  1 
must  confess  they  are  rather  nice  about  them ;  whether 
it  is  from  want  of  security  or  not  I  do  not  know,  hot  it 
is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  it. 

Looking  at  the  thing  as  a  whole,  have  yon  any  donbt 
that  the  l^alization  of  tenant-right  would  encourage  the 
farmers  of  Herefordshire  to  invest  capital  of  their  own 
on  their  land  ;  one  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another  ? 
—That  is  my  firm  belief,  certainly. 

Mr.  HiNLBT.]  What  part  of  Herefordshire  do  yos 
farm  in  ?— I  farm  six  miles  beyond  Hereford. 

Between  Hereford  and  Leominster,  and  that  direc- 
tion?—Between  Hereford  and  Kington. 

Yon  stated  that  the  buildings  generally  wanted 
spouting  ? — Yes, 

Is  that  the  main  objeetion,  or  are  they  short  in  nam- 
ber  as  well  ?— They  are  both  short  in  number,  ill  man- 
aged, and,  generally  speaking,  very  inconvenient ;  moat 
of  the  fold  yards  are  on  a  slope,  running  all  the  beet 
parts  of  the  manure  into  the  adjoining  ditches ;  of 
eouTSO  this  would  be  much  obviated  if  the  baildiags 
were  spouted. 

Of  course  those  spouts,  if  they  were  put  round  the 
buildings  to  take  the  rain-water  away,  would  be  mov- 
able, and  would  not  be  the  property  of  the  landlord ! 
-—You  could  move  the  spouts,  bat  yon  moat  not  mofe 
the  brackets. 

The  main  expense  U  in  the  spouts  ? — ^Tbe  brsckfts 
oome  to  a  great  deal  of  money,  the  brackctiag  and 
fixing. 
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If  the  braekettng  was  put  op  ctpable  of  beiiig  re- 
moredy  would  not  that  obviate  the  objection  ?<— That 
would  be  an  additional  expense  to  a  tenant. 

Might  not  the  spouts  be  clearly  removed  at  an  almost 
incoDiiderable  expense ;  by  sercwing  up  the  brackets 
they  might  be  capable  of  being  removed  too  ? — Screw- 
ing on  the  brackets  would  be  attended  with  a  greater 


Yoa  stated  a  case  of  expenditure  of  jfl»50Q  on  a 
farm  in  two  years ;  what  was  the  extent  of  that  farm 
upon  which  Uie  £1,500  were  so  expended  ?— The  extent 
of  land  that  property  was  expended  upon  was  about 
652  acres;  then  there  was  the  additional  land.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  land  upon  which  that  expenditure 
was  made. 

And  the  £800  that  were  expended,  was  that  upon 
the  same  extent  of  land  ?— That  was  on  the  same  ex- 
tent of  land.  I  cannot  exactly  speak  as  to  the  acreage 
of  the  drainage,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  250  acres, 
which  were  thoroughly  drained. 

Upon  the  same  farm  ?— Tes,  upon  the  same  farm. 

And  under  the  same  hokLing  ?— Yes,  and  under  the 
same  holding. 

In  round  numbers,  what  Is,  speaking  generally,  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  that  the  £l,600  has  been 
done  upon  ;  has  any  part  of  it  been  in  buildings  t — No  ; 
that  the  landlord  did,  and  the  tenant  kept  the  buildings 
in  repair  afterwards. 

Has  he  done  the  bnildhigs  besides  the  £800?-^Yes, 
principally. 

To  what  extent  do  yon  suppose  that  has  been?— I 
think  the  valuation  was  j^600  or  £700. 

Did  the  landlord  find  the  timber  besides  the  j^600  ? 
-—I  think  not. 

That  included  every  thing  ?— Yes ;  when  the  tenant 
took  the  estate  it  was  put  under  survey  ;  he  took  It  for 
twenty  years  on  a  lease,  and  he  covenanted  to  keep  it 
in  repair ;  and  leave  it  in  repair  it  was  very  much  out  of 
order,  and  it  was  agreed  to  put  it  under  survey  ;  the 
landlord  chose  one  surveyor  and  the  tenant  chose 
another;  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  everything  was 
thoroughly  repaired. 

There  being  no  building  forming  any  part  of  the 
jf  1,500,  yon  mentioned  fencing  as  forming  cue  item  of 
the  expenditure  1-^1  wish  to  correct  myself  oa  that 
point ;  a  considerable  part  of  that  amount  was  ex- 
pended in  building  for  the  tenant's  convenience;  I 
know  he  psid  the  person  who  contracted  to  repair  the 
building  a  large  amount  for  extras :  fencing,  stocking  up 
old  hedges  and  trees,  remodelling  the  fields,  reclaimiag 
waste  land,  and  artifldal  manures,  with  many  other 
matters  connected  with  the  farm,  has  formed  this 
expenditure.  The  expense  of  hauling  of  course  forms  a 
large  item. 

You  say  there  was  fenetng»  remodelling  the  fields, 
and  artificial  manure ;  was  there  any  other  item  ?•— 
There  had  been  paring  and  burning, 

That  is  an  ordinary  act  of  husbandry,  is  not  it?— It 
is  a  very  expensive  operation. 

But  it  is  an  ordinary  act  of  husbandry  ?— No;  it  is 
an  extraordinary  act  with  us. 

It  is  not  the  custom  with  yon  ?— 'No. 

It  varies  in  different  places  ?^The  first  year  the  ten- 
ant went  to  this  ferm  he  had  no  com ;  there  were  about 
twenty  acres  of  beans  and  about  five  acres  of  peas ; 
that  was  all  he  had,  which  did  not  pay  the  expenses. 

That  was  because  the  farm  was  so  out  of  condition 
when  he  took  it  ?— Yes,  it  was  out  of  condition  when 
he  took  it;  and  the  season  was  very  much  against 
him  too. 

The  tenant  who  had  gone  away  took  the  wheat,  did 
not  he  ?  «-He  had  the  off-growing  crop  of  wheat,  which 
the  on-coming  tenant  had  to  pay  bin  for. 


This  waa  a  fturm  ol  twenty  yeara'  holding  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  taken  upon  an  improving  rent?— It  was 
taken  upon  a  com  rent;  part  as  a  fix^  rent  and  part 
as  a  corn  rent. 

Supposing  that  the  tenant  were  to  go  on  in  the  next 
ten  years  in  tlie  same  spirited  course  of  husbandry  that 
he  is  now  going  on  with  upon  this  farm,  would  the 
farm  be  worth  more  rent  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years? — 
Of  course  it  would  be  worth  more  rent  now ;  that  is,  it 
would  be  valued  at  more  rent  now  ;  if  it  were  put  un- 
der a  valuation,  I  do  not  consider  myself  it  would  be 
worth  more  rent.  I  think  that  quite  the  full  rent  is 
paid  for  it. 

Suppose  the  same  spirited  course  of  husbandry  were 
to  go  on,  and  it  were  to  be  valued  at  the  eud  of  the  1 0 
years,  would  the  valuer  put  a  higher  rent  upon  it  ?— - 
No  doubt  of  it ;  the  valuer  values  land  as  he  finds  it ; 
that  is  where  I  consider  the  hardship,  that  after  a  tenant 
has  laid  out  his  money  in  putting  a  face  upon  the  fann, 
that  a  landlord  should  be  empowered  to  send  a  valuer 
over  it  and  value  those  improvements,  and  take  the 
benefit  of  them. 

In  your  judgment,  a  valuer  would  put  a  higher  value 
upon  it  ?— Yes,  no  doubt. 

In  your  Judgment,  what  increased  value  would  the 
valuer  put  upon  it  ?•— I  cannot  say,  men  diffi^  so  much 
in  opinion. 

Would  he  pat  10  per  cant,  upon  it  ?'— Probably  he 
would. 

Would  he  put  80  percent,  upon  ht— No,  times  are 
fluctuating  a  great  deal;  It  would  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  price  of  com. 

Suppose  the  limes  to  remain  as  they  now  are,  and 
the  tenant  to  pay  upon  a  com  reaif  the  value  would  be 
with  reference  to  the  produce  more  than  the  price  of 
corn,  speaking  of  10  years  hence  ?— It  is  impossiUe  for 
me  to  answer  that  question,  men  so  differ  in  opinions. 
It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  a  man  is  brought 
from  a  distance  to  value  land. 

You  say  he  values  according  as  he  sees  .'—Yes,  ac- 
cording as  he  finds. 

What  would  be  the  increased  value  of  such  a  farm  n 
the  eyes  of  a  valuer,  looking  at  it  as  he  found  it?<-Wou  Id 
it  be  fair  of  a  landlord  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  increased 
value  ? 

The  question  is  not  whether  It  is  fair  or  not,  he 
question  is  what,  in  your  Judgment,  a  valuer  would  put 
upon  a  farm  that  has  been  so  treated  ?— You  must 
allow  me  not  to  answer  that. 

You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  former  questions  put- 
by  the  chairman,  that  a  valuer  came  and  put  an  in- 
creased value  upon  lands  and  that  persons  were  £re- 
quently  turned  out  or  obliged  to  leave,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  the  committee  should  have  what  your 
judgment  is  upon  the  increased  amount  a  valuer  would 
put  on  such  a  farm  ?— I  am  looking  prindpally  as  re- 
gards my  own. 

Suppose  a  form  to  be  in  bad  condition  to  be  drained 
and  fumed  in  the  most  spirited  manner  for  10  years, 
what  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  difference  that  a 
valuer  would  put  upon  such  a  form  ?^-It  would  depend 
upon  the  state  it  was  in  at  the  eommeneement;  if  it 
was  very  much  out  of  condition  the  piobabiltty  is,  he 
would  put  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre  upon  it. 

How  mneh  per  cent,  would  that  he  7— -Probably  he 
may  put  on  30  per  ocnt.  In  the  thoroughly  drained  land. 

In  your  judgment  is  the  oonmittse  to  understand  that 
30  per  cent,  increase  of  value  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
increase  that  oan  be  made  between  a  form  out  of  oondi- 
tion,  and  whan  put  in  the  highest  state  of  condition  ?<— 
No. 

What  is  the  moat,  m  your  judgment  ?*I  tUnk  I  eonld 
find  estatea  that  may  be  raised  in  Tslaa  more  than  that; 
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I  could  find  Mtakei  that  ma j  be  inereased  oertainl j,  to  a 
maximam  of  30  per  cent. 

Yoa  cannot  go  ftirtfaer  than  that  ?— There  are  exoep- 
tiona  of  conne;  I  certainly  know  land  that  may  be 
raiaed  50  per  cent,  by  the  application  of  capital. 

Mr.  E.  Dbnison.J  Yon  stated  in  your  evidence  not 
long  ago,  that  a  good  deal  of  land  in  Herefordshire,  if 
properly  drained,  would  doable  the  produce  ? — ^Then  it  is 
to  be  snppoeed  it  is  all  on  wheat  or  com  then. 

Of  course  the  land  takes  its  regular  turn  ?— There  is 
land  now  in  the  county  of  Hereford  tibat  I  betieye  is 
literally  worth  nothing  to  culti?ate  at  prices.  I  am  con- 
Tinced  there  is  land  in  the  county  that  I  would  not  have 
if  it  were  giyen  me  to  cultivate  as  a  yeariy  tenant. 

Thai  is  not  the  sort  of  land  yon  were  speaking  of,  is 
it? — ^That  was  the  knd  that  would  increase  double  the 
crop. 

Pretty  good  land,  that  is  saturated  with  water,  would 
be  more  improved  by  thorough  draining  than  bad  land, 
would  not  it  7— Yes. 

Then  good  land  in  quality  that  is  thoroughly  set  free 
from  water,  would  be  the  land  in  which  the  produce  will 
be  more  increased  than  it  would  be  upon  poor,  cold,  bad 
land  ?— I  would  not  go  to  such  extremes  as  that.  There 
is  some  land  now  that,  as  I  before  stated,  is  literally 
worth  nothing  to  cultivate ;  but  I  thmk  if  the  wet  were 
got  out  of  it,  it  may  be  made  of  some  value. 

But  you  have  just  answered  the  question  put  to  you, 
that  that  is  not  th^  land  from  which  the  greatest  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  draining?— No. 

You  said  that  knd  of  good  quality,  but  which  is  starved 
with  water,  would  give  a  better  return  for  draimng  than 
mere  bad,  cold  land ;  is  it  not  so  ?— Good  knd  that  is 
saturated  with  water  of  coune  would  be  very  much  bene- 
fited by  taking  the  water  off  it ;  and  my  belief  is,  it  is 
not  any  use  a  man  putting  manure  into  tiie  land  that  has 
a  lot  of  stagnant  water  in  it. 

Mr.  Hbnlby.]  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  any 
land,  by  beiog  in  a  wet  state  when  it  is  commenced  with, 
and  behig  highly  farmed  for  10  years,  may  be  made 
worth  50  per  cent,  more  rent  ? — Land  that  is  in  a  very 
bad  state  may,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  u  feir  to  the  tenant  to 
pay  it,  but  whether  you  think  the  vainer  would  be  likely 
to  put  it?— Yes. 

If  it  were  to  go  on  10  years  more,  at  the  end  of  the 
20  yean  would  it  be  worth  any  more  rent  ? — ^No,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  got  pret^  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  then. 

Suppose  a  tenant  bebg  about  to  run  out  a  20  years' 
lease,  would  it  be  his  interest  to  pay  the  50  per  cent,  in- 
crease for  the  next  20  years,  if  he  proposed  to  renew  Ins 
lease  ?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hurd  case  to  do  so, 
because  be  could  not  have  reimbnned  himself  in  10  yean 
for  hia  outlay. 

The  question  was  20  yean  after ;  you  say  after  10 
yean  it  may  be  got  to  50  per  cent.,  and  yon  think  in  the 
second  10  yean  it  might  be  kept  at  the  same  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  at  the  expiration  of  20  yean,  would  a  tenant  Uke 
to  pay  for  the  second  20  yean  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
upon  his  rent  ? — I  should  think  not 

Probably  to  avoid  paying  that  50  per  cent,  increase, 
he  might  run  his  hna  oat  the  last  four  or  five  yean?— 
Yes. 

His  inducement  to  run  it  out  would  be  to  prevent  the 
50  per  cent,  increase  bebg  put  upon  the  farm  in  the  next 
2ayean  ? — ^Yes,  unless  he  had  a  compensation  given  him 
for  the  last  four  or  five  yean. 

Of  course,  if  he  continued  to  (arm  himself,  he  would 
have  no  rig^t  to  compensation  ?— Of  course  not. 

lt£l  ,500  had  been  laid  out  in  the  fint  two  yean  of  the 
tenancy,  would  the  outgoing  tenant  have  a  daim  upon 
the  incoming  tenant  for  that  ?<^If  the  money  hadbeenl 


laid  out  judidoualy,  and  the  tenant  tornad  out,  his 
improvements  ought  to  be  submitted  to  arbitntkm  cer- 
tainly. 

Would  that  portion  expended  upon  the  fbnoea  haTe 
returned  ita  profit  ? — Yes,  in  the  course  of  20  yean  it 
omrht  to  do  so. 

Then  there  would  be  no  daim  for  it  ? — ^No. 

In  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  such  a  farm,  what  in 
your  judgment  would  be  the  annual  outlay  for  artificial 
manure  to  keep  it  in  its  best  state  ?— We  must  put  the 
value  upon  cake,  of  course. 

Take  manure  first,  and  go  to  food  afterwards  if  you 
please?— You  may  reckon  j^lOO  a  year,  perhaps,  for 
that. 

For  artificial  manure  ? — It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  division  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  E.  Dbnison.]  You  speak  of  tbe  fonr-ooune 
system  ? — I  speak  of  the  proportion  of  green  land  and 
tUlage. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  You  say  upon  Uie  farm  idiidi  the 
question  refen  to  it  would  be  j^IOO  a  year? — This 
allowance  would  be  moderate. 

Of  artificial  manure? — Very  small  indeed.  I  am 
speaking  as  thouch  it  were  my  own ;  I  have  a  great  por- 
tion of  green  land,  and  my  crop  of  turnips  is  some^ing 
like  50  acres.  I  am  only  spiking  with  regard  to  tur- 
nips ;  I  have  laid  out  about  £2  an  acre,  that  ia  what  I 
calculate  for  artificial  manures. 

Of  course  after  a  farm  has  been  in  a  hi^  state  of  cul- 
tivation for  14  or  15  yean,  the  quantity  of  mannra  raised 
upon  the  farm  would  be  every  year  increasing  ? — ^Yes, 
a  farm  would  begin  to  be  something  like  basting  itself 
then. 

And  the  necessity  of  purchashig  artifidal  mannn  would 
decrease  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Therefore  j^lOO  a  year  expended  in  the  last  four  yean 
would  purchase  as  much  artifioial  manure  as  the  farm 
would  need  ? — ^Yea,  if  a  form  were  kept  up  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  for  the  previous  yean. 

How  many  yean,  in  your  judgment,  ahould  the  artifi- 
cial manure  be  thrown  over  and  repaid  for  by  the  incom- 
ing tenant  ? — ^That  would  depend  upon  the  kind  used. 

What  .was  in  your  own  mind  when  you  were  speaking 
of  £100  a  year? — ^Bone,  guano,  and  lune. 

Do  you  put  lime  for  tumipa  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  yean  would  you  throw  lime  over  ? — I 
would  throw  lime  over  three  yean,  or  four. 

How  many  yean  would  you  throw  guano  over? — 
Guano  I  should  not  throw  over  so  many  yean ;  I  do  not 
think  that  is  so  permanent  a  manure. 

How  many  yean  would  you  throw  guano  over  ?— 
Say  two  yean ;  bones  I  should  give  a  longer  time  than 
guano. 

How  long  would  you  give  bones  ? — I  think  there  would 
be  a  benefit  of  three  yean,  of  course,  in  bones. 

Coming  now  to  the  article  of  fbod,  what  proportion  of 
artificial  purchased  food  diould  you  suppose  would  be 
consumed  on  such  a  form ;  do  you  use  any  food  eioept 
oilcake,  in  the  nature  of  purchased  food  ? — I  should  ima- 
gine I  have  this  year  eaten  something  like  j^l50  worth, 
or  nearly  ;^00  worth  of  flour,  and  oilcake,  and  one 
thing  and  another  upon  my  form. 

And  is  that  an  extra  quantity  in  conaequenoe  of  the 
fiirm  bdng  now  out  of  condition  ?— Certainly  it  ia  for  the 
improvement  of  my  manure. 

What  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  of  audi  a  farm  aa  yon 
have  been  speaking  of  would  be  about  the  average  pur- 
chase of  oilcake,  or  artificial  food  for  cattle  > — It  would 
cost  a  man  about  j£l50  a  year  to  keep  the  form  np  tothe 
mark. 

In  your  judgment,  over  what  space  of  time,  supposing 
j^l50  a  year  were  expended  in  oilcake,  should  that  be 
thrown  ?— That  is  a  queetion  of  benefit. 
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Supposing  a  tenant  to  expend  £1^  the  year  that  he 
leaTes  the  farm,  what  proportion  of  that  ahould  tiie  in- 
coming tenant  pay,  in  yonr  jadgment ;  that  is,  snppos- 
ing  oilcake  to  be  consumed  by  the  outgomg  tenant  mtiie 
laat  year  of  his  tenancy,  what  proportion  of  that  expense 
shonld  the  incoming  tenant  pay,  or  in  other  words,  how 
much  of  the  oilcake  goes  to  the  farm,  and  how  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  beast  that  eats  it  ?— Suppose  we  say  one« 
third  should  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant. 

And  of  any  oflcake  that  should  be  consumed  by  the 
outgoing  tenant  in  the  year  but  one  before  he  quits  the 
farm,  shonld  the  incoming  tenant  pay  any  share  of  that, 
and  if  any,  what  share  should  he  pay  of  it  ? — I  think  he 
ought  to  pay  a  share  of  it,  because  he  must  recelTe  the 
benefit  of  it  to  some  extent. 

What  share,  in  your  judgment,  should  he  pay  of  it  ?— 
It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  I  have  not  studied  mudi ;  It  is 
going  rather  close. 

If  you  hare  one-third  a  year  before  the  man  quits, 
would  one-sixth  be  a  just  proportion  for  the  year  before 
that  ?— I  think  it  would  hardlV  be  sufficient. 

Would  you  take  it  at  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  T— Sup- 
pose we  say  one-fourth. 

Do  you  think  a  payment  for  oil-cake  ought  to  go  any 
further  back  than  the  second  year  before  a  man's  quit- 
ting?—No  ;  that  would  be  about  fair  I  think. 

Then  it  would  stand  thus :  there  would  be  j^lOO  a 
year  of  artificial  manure  for  three  years,  which  would  be 
iraOO;  there  would  be  one-third  of  jflM)  of  cake?— 
Yes,  that  would  be  £hO. 

There  would  be  one-fourth  of  jf  150 ;  that  would  be 
between  £30  and  £40 ;  snpposnig  the  farm  to  hare  been 
drained  at  the  commencement,  would  the  outgoing  tenant 
haye  any  fair  claim  for  compensation  for  any  other  acts 
done?— Yes ;  I  think  for  the  general  mansgement  of  the 
property  altogether. 

These  questions  are  put  to  you  supposing  the  same 
custom  continued  to  prerail  in  Herefordshire  of  the  out- 
going tenant  taking  the  away  going  crop  ? — I  think  the 
genoral  management  of  the  fium,  and  tiie  general  state  of 
the  farm,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

What  in  your  judgment  ought  he  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
oeiTe  for  that,  and  under  what  heads  ? — Supposing  a  te- 
nant was  found  be  the  landlord  to  pursue  a  particular 
course  of  cropping  different  to  what  Uie  outgoing  tenant 
did,  that  he  should  be  bound  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  to  a  particular  course  of  cropping  which  was  dif- 
ferent to  what  his  predecessor's  was,  &n  I  think  that 
the  outgoing  tenant  ought  to  have  an  allowance  com- 
mensurate with  the  Terence  between  that  system  of 
cropping  and  his  predecessor's. 

That  is  to  say,  if  he  were  bound  to  sow  a  less  quantity 
of  com  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  tensncy 
than  the  average  of  the  four-course  system,  that  he  ought 
to  be  comjiensated  for  it  ?— Yes. 

Supposhig  there  is  no  such  clause  as  that,  is  there  any 
other  act,  and  if  any,  what,  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
would  have  a  fair  claim  for  ?— -I  think  as  I  have  stated, 
the  general  management  of  the  farm. 

How  is  that  to  be  ascertained  without  coming  to  par- 
ticulars f— It  ndght  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  E.  Dbnison.]  How  would  yon  ascertain  that  if 
you  were  a  valuer  yourself  ?— By  general  management. 

Mr.  Hbitlby.]  What  particultfs  would  you  spedfy 
as  being  under  general  management?—!  have  before 
stated  £e  genend  management  of  the  farm  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  valuers,  such  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  turnip  land,  and  the  expense  of  making  the 
fallows  for  this  particular  crop,  t.  e.  if  the  turnip  land  is 
cropped  by  the  on-coming  tenant. 

But  that  would  be  brealdng  all  system  of  good  hus- 
bandry, would  it  not  ? — But  1m  may  do  so. 

The  question  docs  not  presume  a  course  of  cross- 


cropping  at  all ;  the  question  refers  to  the  regular  course 
of  husbandry  which  sll  spirited  and  good  farmers  would 
observe  without  being  told.  Assume  first  the  four-course 
system  husbandry  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tenancy, 
would  the  tenant  be  entitied  to  receive  anything,  in  your 
judgment,  upon  it,  beyond  what  you  have  stated  ?— He 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  for  his  artificial  grasses. 

Is  he  entitied  now,  in  Herefordshire,  to  receive  for  his 
grass  seeds  ?— -Yes. 

Is  there  anything  else,  in  your  judgment,  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  receive  ?•— I  can- 
not charge  my  memory  witli  anything  now,  certainly ; 
what  I  started  from  was  with  r^pard  to  the  differenee 
in  cropping ;  I  have  a  danse  to  that  effect  in  my  own 
lease. 

If  there  are  special  cases,  speaking  generally,  assuming 
the  four-coune  system  of  husbandjT'  to  be  that  which  on 
the  whole  most  people  seem  to  approve  of,  and  speaking 
with  reference  to  that,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  else 
that  tlie  outgoing  tenant  ought  to  receive  £rom  the  in- 
coming tenant  ?^-I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any- 
thing else  just  now. 

The  question  of  buildings  will  arise  presently ;  the 
question  is  now  only  as  to  the  manacement  of  the  fieum 
uat  would  secure  good  cultivation  ?— I  cannot  diarse  my 
memory  at  present  with  anything  more  than  I  have  before 
stated. 

Supposing  a  fkrm  were  cultivated  upon  the  four-years 
system  wi^  spirit  only  for  the  four  years,  ought  it  to 
have  a  good  face  upon  it  ?— Yes ;  but  it  would  depend 
on  its  orighial  condition. 

With  regard  to  buildings,  would  it  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  &  tenant  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  buQd- 
ings  he  had  put  up,  if  the  incoming  tenant  did  not 
choose  to  take  them  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  T— I  think 
not ;  probably  in  regard  to  a  building  that  had  been  put 
up  20  years,  it  might  be  useless  to  remove  it ;  it  may  be 
of  considerable  vdue  to  tlie  incoming  tenant;  but  in 
taking  it  down  it  may  be  knocked  to  pieces,  and  made 
worth  very  little. 

In  your  judgment,  that  would  not  be  sufficient  protec- 
tion ?— No. 

What  would  in  your  judgment  be  sufficient  protection  f 
— ^To  have  it  submitted  to  valuation,  as  to  what  number 
of  years  the  outgoing  tenant  has  beoi  benefited  by  those 
buildings. 

It  ought  to  be  made  a  subject  of  valuation  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so;  and  also  whether  the  tenant  has  had  benefit 
commensurate  with  the  expense  that  he  has  been  at  during 
his  20  years'  occupancy. 

Do  you  think  that  with  that  view  the  landbrd  ought 
to  have  any  option  in  permitting  the  buildings  to  be  put 
up  ?— Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  think  the  landlord  ought  to  be 
consulted.  I  shonld  not  like  to  allow  a  tenant,  if  I  were 
a  landlord,  to  put  up  what  buildings  he  chose,  and  then 
to  charge  me  afterwards  for  them. 

You  are  perhaps  aware  that  tradesmen  have  now  the 
rivUago,  by  law,  of  removing  buildings  that  they  put  up 
'or  trade  purposes  at  the  end  of  their  tenancies  u  th^ 
are  not  taken  to  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  that  is  note 
law  with  regard  to  the  former. 

According  to  your  judgment,  upon  such  afarm  u  this, 
there  would  be  then  something  like  j^90  capable  of  being 
claimed  from  the  outgoing  tenant  by  the  incoming  tenant  ? 
—Yes. 

What  upon  such  a  form  as  that,  upon  Ae  commence- 
ment of  a  Uerefordshire  farm,  out  of  condition,  that  is, 
such  a  form  as  you  have  been  speaking  of,  would  be  the 
probable  rent  per  acre  ? — Perhaps  20s.  to  25s.  an  acre. 

Taking  it  at  20s.,  if  it  were  to  be  mcreased  50  per 
cent,  at  the  end  it  would  be  worUi  30s.  an  acre  ?— Yes. 

Which  would  be  Uie  greater  inducement  to  a  man, 
provided  he  was  looking  forward  to  take  another  25 
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years'  lea8e>  to  be  8ee«ra  of  gettiiig  this  j^390  or  of  get- 
ting t^e  fttrm  at  20s.  an  mere  reot  for  the  next  20  years  ? 
— I  hardly  cail  ansirer  tiiat  qasstion. 

Yoa  ha^e  been  talking  of  a  farm  of  550  acres  of  land ; 
yon  hate  snpposed  it  to  be  worth  £550  a  year  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenancy,  and  by  very  spirited  hnsbandry 
you  say  it  might  be  made  worth  at  the  end,  in  the  valner's 
eyes,  50  per  cent,  more ;  that  wonld  be  £820  a  year  in- 
stead of  ;^550,  and  the  acts  of  hnsbandry,  those  tenant 
rights  you  hate  spoken  of,  wonld  amonnt  to  j^390 ;  is 
not  that  so  f — Yes ;  bnt  of  course  that  would  depend  on 
the  ptice  of  produce. 

You  are  now  asked  which  would  be  the  greatest  induce- 
ment to  the  outgoing  tenant,  to  have  a  chance  of  re- 
ceiving ;^390,  or  to  have  a  chance  of  occupying  that 
ihrm  at  £550  a  year,  instead  of  paying  j^820  to  pretent 
his  running  the  farm  down  the  last  four  years  f — I  should 
prefer  occupying  the  ferm,  of  coune,  at  my  former  rent. 

That  you  would  prefer  it  at  20s.  an  acre?— Yes. 

The  tenant  right  you  have  been  speaking  of  would  not 
secure  the  fem  being  cultttated  up  to  the  mark  during 
the  last  four  years  ? — Perhaps  not,  if  the  tenant  expected 
his  rent  to  be  risen  j^270  per  year. 

You  would  sooner  stand  the  chanoe  of  losing  j^390 
than  have  to  pay  £170  a  year  tiie  next  20  years?— I 
think  I  shoald.  When  a  man  is  ilxed  ia  an  estate,  he 
does  not  like  quitting. 

You  have  said  that  if  there  was  a  tenant  right  it  would 
work  a  revolution  in  agriculture ;  did  you  mean  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  modes  of  managing  the  ferm,  or  in  the  class 
of  men  who  hold  the  farms  ?— In  both. 

Then  all  the  smaller  men  would  be  squeesed  out  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that ;  but  I  think  it  would  work 
improvements. 

It  would  have  a  great  tendencr  to  squeeae  out  men  of 
small  capital?— ^Perhaps  the  Utae  men  would  take  such 
ferms  as  their  capital  woald  be  able  to  manage  advan- 
tageously. 

Do  you  think  a  lahdlord  would  be  disposed  to  pnt  up 
farm  homesteads  to  suit  the  little  farmers,  or  that  they 
would  be  squeeised  ottt  of  the  market  altogether  ?~1  do 
not  foresee  that  /I  do  not  think  the  landlords  would  be  so 
cruel  as  that  to  tie  present  oocupiers.  I  think,  in  the 
event  of  a  change  of  tenancy,  they  would  be  more  parti- 
cular in  taking  tenants  who  had  the  capabilities,  rather 
than  those  who  would  give  the  greatest  amount  of  rent. 

Then  the  smaller  ones,  who  desired  to  put  their 
children  out  upon  fenns  upon  short  or  insuffidettt 
capital,  would  not  have  a  chance  ef  getting  their  children 
into  business  ?— They  would  have  the  same  chanoe  of 
getting  their  children  Into  business,  so  far  as  their  capital 
would  be  capable  of  managing. 

They  would  not  have  the  same  chance  of  getting  their 
diildren  intd  business  upon  this  expensive  mode  of  bus- 
bandrj  ?— Then  I  think  they  Obght  not  to  go  into  it, 
because  I  think  the  coiUlnunlty  #ould  suffer.  If  a 
tradesman  neglects  his  business,  he  only  snff^ ;  but  if 
a  farmer  neglects  |)roduclng  all  that  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  would  warrftnt,  I  consider  the  community 
suiR^rs. 

Now  that  the  community  rhky  go  anywhere  they 
lik^,  and  buy  com  where  they  please,  there  Is  not  so 
much  claim  to  raise  so  much  at  home?— I  do  not 
know ;  I  think  it  is  only  by  one  system  that  forming 
can  be  made  to  pay  in  any  way  whatever,  and  that  h 
by  the  very  best  system  of  management. 

Are  the  Herefordshire  fermers,  spring  getterally, 
men  of  large  capital,  or  not  ?— I  should  say  not ;  there 
are  some  wealthy  men  amongst  them ;  but  taking  them 
as  a  body,  I  shoald  say  they  were  not ;  we  are  none  of 
us  very  wealthy  men. 

Do  you  think,  speaking  ffenerally,  that  they  have 
got  capital  adequate  to   the  Improved   system   of 


management  of  husbandry,  or  that  Uiey  wonld  be  ihort 
of  capital  ?-*In  some  cases  there  are  dcBdeociet  of 
capital,  no  doubt ;  In  most  cases  I  think  there  is  pro- 
perty sufficient. 

Herefordshire  is  a  cider  county,  is  not  it  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  practice  of  Herefoni  with  regard  to  fix. 
tores  for  cider  making;  presses  and  such  tbingi?— 
Those  in  general  belong  to  the  landlord. 

If  a  tenant  put  them  up,  has  he  the  power  of  remor- 
ing  them?<— No;  only  the  screw,  be  eould  take  the 
screw  out. 

Are  the  machines  that  are  used  for  making  cider, 
generally  speaking,  fixtures,  or  not  ? — ^They  are  in  ge- 
neral fixtures. 

And,  generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the  laod* 
lord  ?— Yes,  generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the 
landlord. 

The  produce  of  cider  is  an  uncertain  prodoee  ?— 
Very. 

And  that  leads  very  often  to  the  occapation  of  lind 
by  persons  who  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  produce  of 
cider?— It  does$  I  think  that  a  great  mlsfbrtuae. 

And  that  leads  to  indifferent  cultiv«tion  of  crept 
upon  the  restof  thefkrm? — Perhaps  It  may. 

Is  that  so  in  your  jadgmentf-^In  some  caies  itii, 
but  not  very  many. 

Mr.  £.  DsNiaoM.]  You  said  just  now,  when  sikcd 
whether^  under  the  system  that  you  had  been  spesUsg 
of,  the  allowatiees  for  tenant-right,  small  men  would 
not  be  squeezed  out  of  the  market ;  do  yon  think  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  with  the  markets  of  the  world 
open,  that  small  men,  deficient  In  capital,  are  likdy  to 
do  well  in  fhrmlog  as  matters  stand  T-^I  do  not  think 
they  are  with  present  prospects. 

Is  the  ferming  in  Herefordshire,  generally  speaking, 
on  the  present  system  good  or  bad  ?— I  eould  not  sty 
much  In  itsvour  of  it. 

Are  there  many  ftirmers  within  your  acqushitsnee 
who  are  Improvlngtheir  cultivation  under  the  present 
state  of  things  ?— Where  it  Is  not  done  it  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  better  Understanding  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  I  know  with  respect  to  the  coanty  of 
Hereford,  In  some  districts  where  forming  is  done  is 
well  as  in  other  places;  but  that  is  only  under  pecoUtf 
circumstances. 

You  have  spoken  yourself  of  having  left  one  estate 
on  account  ofthe  landlord  not  being  able  to  give  seca- 
rity  for  improvements  made,  and  of  having  entered 
upon  another  estate  where  you  had  a  lease?— Yes. 

Was  that  lease  accompanied  with  compensatioa  f(ff 
improvements  at  the  end  of  the  lease  or  i|ot  ?— Yes,  it 
was. 

Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state  the  natore  of 
that  compensation  ? — ^The  nature  of  it  was  this,  that  all 
the  artificial  manures  that  I  made  use  of  in  putting  i& 
any  green  crops  for  the  last  twelve  months,  are  to  be 
summitted  to  arbitration  at  the  end  of  the  term.  And 
I  have  snother  clause  in  the  leesci  that  wherever  I  pat 
up  buildings  at  my  own  expense,  with  the  permisBioa 
of  the  landlord,  those  bnildings  are  to  be  sabmittcd 
also  to  arbitration  at  the  end  of  the  time ;  and  I  am 
also  to  hare  eompensation  for  a  difi^erent  mode  of 
eiopplng,  which  I  am  tied  to  for  the  last  four  years  of 
my  holding,  as  being  diiforeat  to  the  mode  of  croppisi 
by  my  predecessors.  The  last  four  yean  I  am  tisd  to 
a  particular  course  of  cropping. 

Do  you  think  that  compensation  for  improvemeDts 
would  meet  the  general  requirements  of  formers,  or 
that  they  must  also  be  accompanied  by  leases?— No; 
I  thhik  that  compensatioa  would  in  many  cases  be  pre 
ferable.  I  think  it  is  no  use  putting  a  lease  In  a  man'« 
hand  that  vrouM  not  make  use  of  It,  but  yon  may  en« 
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ooorage  him  by  compeniatioD,  as  a  spirited  agricalta- 
rut. 

Are  you  acqnaliited  with  the  fkmiiog  fai  the  parts  of 
England  where  the  principle  of  enlarged  tenant-right 
prerails  ?— I  have  seen  the  fhrming  la  Norfolk,  and  I 
hare  heard  the  opicions  of  the  tenants  there,  with  re- 
ference to  that;  and  from  passing  throogh  Norfolk  any 
person  would  soon  find  out  when  he  got  off  property 
where  leases  were  in  existence. 

Arb  you  acquainted  with  the  fhrming  in  any  part  of 
the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  heath? — I  am  not. 

HaTe  you  any  doabt  that  it  would  be  abenefltf  both 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the  occupiers  of  land, 
that  compensation,,  in  the  nature  of  improred  tenant- 
right,  should  be  allowed?— I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it. 

It  might  be  done  satisfactorily  now,  by  agreements 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  might  not  it  ?— Yes,  if  it 
could  be  done  voluntarily. 

It  may  be  done  satisfactorily  at  present,  by  voluntary 
agreement  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  will  enter  into  it ;  but  the 
thing  is  that  people  will  not  enter  into  it;  I  know  of 
no  landlord  who  will  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Hbrlbt.]  Except  your  own  ?<«^Ezcept  my 
own. 

Mr.  B.  Dbnison.]  It  might  be  done  satisfkctorily 
by  private  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant? 
•—It  is  not  impossible  to  be  done  by  parties  where 
agreeable. 

And  you  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  it  would 
be  a  benefit  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ? — 
Yes. 

Why  then  do  not  the  parties  to  whom  the  thing  would 
be  a  mutual  benefit  enter  into  such  an  agreement  ?~I 
cannot  state  that ;  I  cannot  answer  why  gentlemen 
will  be  so  obstinate  as  not  to  see  their  own  interests. 

Sir  C.  Lemoh.]  You  said  in  the  early  part  of  your 
ef  idence  you  were  not  aware  in  any  Instance  except 
yoar  own^  of  a  lease  of  90  years  ?— I  am  not. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  knew  of  a  lease  of  14 
years  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  you  said  you  did  not? 
—No. 

Do  you  know  of  any  lease  for  seven  years?— I 
cannot  call  to  my  recbUection  now  any  lease  for  seven 
years. 

What  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  as  to  leases, 
would  they  be  ready  to  accept  leases  if  the  landlord 
would  give  them  ? — Not  under  the  present  prospects, 
I  think,  unless  It  were  on  a  fluctuating  rent ;  it  would 
not  l>e  wise  to  take  a  lease. 

Suppose  the  landlord  would  Insert  the  same  cove- 
nants as  in  your  lease,  would  the  farmers  then  be  dis- 
posed to  take  leases?— I  think  they  would,  probablv. 

Still  it  is  a  matter  that  they  are  Indifferent  about? — 
Inasmuch  as  verv  great  changes  hate  been  made  in  the 
prices  of  com  in  the  last  1<  months,  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  embark  on  anything  of 
that  kind,  unless  it  were  on  a  fluctuating  rent ;  I  should 
not  like  to  enter  upon  it,  unless  at  a  very  low  rent. 

If  you  had  to  make  your  own  bargain  over  again, 
yoQ  would  not  take  a  lease  for  SO  years  ?— Not  unless 
it  waa  under  a  fluctuating  rent,  as  my  own  is. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  upon  a  com 
rent?— No. 

Supposing  that  was  the  practice  of  the  cauntry, 
would  the  tenants  be  generally  willing  to  take  long 
leases?— I  think  many  would;  many  of  them  do  not 
understand  the  advantages  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
think  those  are  the  only  parties  to  object. 

Would  they  be  satisfied  to  look  to  that  length  of  time 
as  a  eoBpensatloii  for  the  money  laid  out  .'•^Perhaps 
they  would. 


Mr.  DsNisoN.]  The  questloh  Is  now  whether,  with- 
out compensation,  they  would  take  them  ?— Just  so. 

Sir  0.  LaitoN.]  The  question  now  is  with  reference 
to  a  lease,  the  rent  fluctuating  according  to  the  price 
of  com,  and  giving  no  compensation  except  this  cer- 
tainty of  time,  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  leases ;  that  is,  a  lease  the  terms  of  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  of  com,  but  having  a  fixed  du- 
ration of  time?— ITpott  the  offbr  of  a  fixed  duration  oi 
time,  with  a  fluctuating  rent,  without  compensation  at 
the  end,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  feelings  of  the 
fkrmers  in  general  would  be  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Newoboatb.]  Take  the  case  of  two  men,  one 
haying  a  lease  and  the  other  a  yearly  tenancy,  and 
supposing  that  both  of  those  men  became  entitled  to 
compensation  for  improvements,  to  which  of  those  men 
would  it  be  the  g^reatest  advantage,  to  the  yearly  tenant 
who  is  liable  to  six  months'  notice,  or  to  the  man  who 
could  only  claim  a  compensation  at  the  end  of  ]iis  lease  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  a  mutual  benefit. 

Which  man  would  be  most  likely  to  be  a  gainer  by 
the  compensation,  the  man  who  might  claim  a  compen- 
sation at  the  expiration  of  any  six  months,  when  he  had 
notice,  or  the  man  who  could  only  claim  it  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  lease  mnning  20  years  ? — I  am  sure  I 
cannot  say  which  would  have  the  advantage,  but  I 
should  think  the  yearly  tenant  would,  under  present 
circumstances. 

Then,  in  your  opinion,  would  compensation  tend  to 
the  security  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant?— To  a 
great  extent  it  would,  I  think. 

Do  you  consider  the  capital  of  the  yearly  tenant  as 
secure  as  the  capital  of  the  tenant  under  lease  ?«-For 
my  own  part  I  should  prefer  a  lease  j  but  many  I  dare 
say  would  rather  have  compensation,  because  if  the 
farm  were  unprofitable  the  yearly  tenant  could  give 
it  up. 

Would  not  a  compensation  clause  be  a  greater  object 
to  a  tenant  at  will  than  to  a  tenant  under  lease  r— I 
think  it  would. 

Chairii AN.]  A  tenant  at  will,  holding  under  a  21 
years'  lease,  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  can  of 
course  take  care  of  himself  ? — Yes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  term  it  becomes  rather 
a  question  for  the  landlord  ? — ^Yes. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  landlord  to  see  whether  he 
shall  get  his  farm  back  In  condition  or  not  ? — YeS| 
whether  he  should  receive  the  farm  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  In  a  good  or  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatb.]  If  a  tenant  has  a  lease  he  can, 
in  a  great  measnre,  get  the  capital  expended  back 
during  the  latter  years  ?-» Yes,  he  would  have  time. 
If  I  had  a  20  years'  lease,  and  without  a  compensation 
at  the  end  of  it,  I  should  have  four  or  five  years  to 
make  the  best  of  It  I  could  ;  I  should  say.  Now  I  am 
about  to  quit  this  farm  at  the  expiration  of  five  years ; 
I  have  no  compensation  allowed  me,  I  shall  therefore 
go  to  work  and  make  the  most  I  can. 

If  you  were  a  yearly  tenant  you  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  doins  that  ? — No ;  if  I  were  a  yearly  te- 
nant I  should  be  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  six  months' 
notice. 

Supposing  that  you  were  a  yearly  tenant,  would  not 
the  compensation  under  custom,  or  by  agreement,  or 
by  law,  t>e  a  greater  object  than  now  it  is  that  you  have 
a  lease?— I  do  not  think  that  you  could  give  a  tenant 
compensation  where  he  had  taken  to  a  farm  under  very 
bad  circumstances,  and  he  were  turned  out  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years ;  no  valuation  that  would  be  put 
upon  it  would  be  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the 
outlay  he  had  made :  he  might  be  eased,  of  course. 

Sir  J.  Tbollopb.]  That  wotdd  depend  upon  how  he 
managed  it,  whether  he  did  lay  out  a  great  deal  of 
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money  or  not  P-^Yefl ;  I  shonld  say  if  he  had  gone  very 
spiritedly  to  work  npon  a  very  much  exhausted  farm, 
no  yalaation  would  he  sufficient  to  compensate  him. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatb.]  Tt  is  not  that  you  doubt  that 
compensation  would  in  such  a  case  be  needed,  but  you 
think  that  the  amount  would  be  larger  than  would  be 
obtained? — ^The  amount  would  be  larger,  in  all  proba- 
bility, than  would  be  obtained. 

But  whatever  was  gained  would  be  so  much  to  his 
adTBntage  ? — It  would  be  easing  him,  of  course ;  it  would 
be  different  to  what  he  has  now :  to  turn  out,  after  in- 
vesting his  property,  to  turn  out  without  a  shillhig 
being  given  to  him. 

Would  not  he  then  be  a  greater  gainer  by  such  an 
arrangement,  than  a  man  is  who  can  by  an  alteration 
of  his  system  of  cultivation  towards  the  end  of  the 
lease  compensate  himself?— Perhaps  so;  I  think  he 
would. 

Chairman.]  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to 
the  amount  of  compensation  likely  to  arise  upon  a  cer- 
tain farm ;  upon  that  farm  the  expenditure  on  artificials 
would  not  be  so  large  as  on  many  others,  on  account 
of  the  grass  land  7— No. 

So  that  a  farm  of  that  size  is  not  to  be  token  as 
a  fair  criterion?— No,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion. 

As  a  man  of  business,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  spirited 
person  with  a  21  years'  lease,  and  ample  compensation 
at  the  end  of  that  lease,  would  be  so  likely  to  run  out 
his  farm  as  another  with  no  compensation  at  all  ? — I 
think  not. 

You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  whether  a  man 
would  with  a  20  years'  lease  be  compensated  by  any 
claim  at  the  end;  you  are  now  asked  whether  you 
think  those  claims  for  compensation  at  the  end  of  a 
21  years'  lease  would  not  be  likely  to  encourage  a  man 
with  a  lease  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  fairly  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  you  would  act  yourself? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  act  myself,  and 
that  is  the  agreement  I  have. 

You  have  also  stated  to  the  committee  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  farms  in  Herefordshire  are  held 
from  year  to  year,  and  are  likely  to  be  continued  so  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  continued  so. 

Then  do  you  consider  that  protection  for  money  laid 
out  for  artificial  food  and  draming,  and  so  forth,  would 
be  likely  to  encourage  the  farmers  of  Herefordshire  to 
still  continue  a  spirited  system  of  cultivation  ?— I  am 
of  that  opinion. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  In  speaking  of  acta  of  husbandry, 
yon  have  named  some  as  being  extraordinary  acto,  and 
amongst  them  you  mentioned  paring  and  burning  land  : 
you  have  done  so  yourself  ?— Yes. 

To  pare  and  bum,  you  break  up  ancient  pasture  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  consider  yourself,  under  those  clrenmstanoes, 
if  you  have  left  your  fkim,  and  if  you  have  taken  one 
or  two  or  three  crops  afterwards,  entitied  to  any  remu- 
neration for  the  extra  expenses  ?~It  would  depend 
upon  the  crop  that  was  taken  from  it ;  if  there  had 
been  only  a  green  crop,  the  incoming  tenant  would  have 
the  benefit. 

You  fallow  it  witii  a  green  crop  or  turnips  ?~Yes, 
turnips. 

Then  a  white  crop  ?— Yes ;  either  barley  or  oato. 

What  would  follow  the  oate  ?— A  crop  of  seeds. 

Would  you  only  take  one  white  crop?— That  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Have  .you  done  so?— I  am  now  breaking  up  land  of 
that  kind.  ^    ^ 

Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  lay  down  in  seeds 
before  giving  it  a  course  of  cultivation  ?— No,  not  if 


it  is  good  land  after  burning  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ashes. 

You  lay  on  a  great  number  of  loads  of  ashes  per  acre  ? 
—Yes. 

Would  not  it  bear  a  good  many  com  crops  ?— Two. 

Not  more  than  two  ?— It  would  bear  another  crop, 
but  we  do  not  lilce  to  ran  it  out. 

You  would  then  be  paid  for  ^1  that  extra  husbandry, 
paring  and  buming  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  expense  of  paring  and  bumiag  in  Here- 
fordshire ? — About  40s.  an  acre. 

Could  not  you  do  it  for  less  than  that  ?— No ;  our 
land  pares  very  hard. 

You  breast-plough  it,  and  heap  and  spread  it?'- 
Yes. 

And  the  man  takes  that  in  the  contract  ?^Yes ;  for 
which  he  receives  about  £^  an  acre,  taking  the  valoe 
of  the  drink  and  altogether. 

That  drink  is  cider?— Yes. 

If  you  have  had  one  com  crop  after  that  process, 
should  not  you  consider  yourself  amply  repaid  ? — Query 
if  I  should. 

What  can  you  grow  per  acre,  of  oats  ?— I  have  never 
grown  any  oats ;  I  have  not  been  an  oat  grower. 

Do  not  you  take  oato  for  newly-brokeu-up  land  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  have  not  got  to  that  yet. 

You  were  not  acquainted  previously  with  the  broalring 
up  of  pasture  land  ? — No. 

Have  you  broken  any  before? — I  have  not  done 
much  of  it,  but  I  can  see  the  advantages  of  it.  I  tbhik 
half  the  land  in  the  country  wanto  breaking  up ;  that 
is  my  idea ;  it  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  not  to  aUow 
that  to  be. done. 

Is  it  heavy  clay  land  you  would  like  to  break  up  ?— 
Yes,  I  shonld  break  up  the  heavy  clay  laud,  or  bad 
pasture  land,  with  thorough  drainage ;  that  would  assist 
the  drainage  very  much. 

You  would  drain  it  before  yon  broke  it  up  ?— Yes, 
drain  it  and  break  it  up;  you  would  get  doable  the 
produce,  or  treble  the  produce  you  do  now ;  poor  grass 
land  produces  very  littie. 

That  would  enable  you  to  employ  more  labourera?— 
Yes,  a  great  many.  Our  sward  land  will  not  grow  five 
cwt.  of  hay  an  acre. 

That  land,  probably,  has  been  mown  a  number  of 

years  in  succession,  without  manure  ?— It  is  poisoned 
with  wet. 

Chairkar.]  You  were  asked  how  soon  you  would 
be  paid  after  breaking  up  grass  land,  for  paring  and 
buming,  and  other  expenses ;  should  yon  be  quite  safe 
from  the  wire- worm  in  your  white  crop,  after  one  crop 
of  turnips  ?— That  would  depend  upon  whether  the 
land  was  subject  to  them. 

Is  not  the  risk  of  the  wire-worm,  for  the  first  one  or 
two  white  crops,  a  great  deduction  from  the  amount  of 
real  profit  that  arises  from  breaking  up  grass  land  ?— 
Yes ;  sometimes  the  wire-worm  will  destroy  a  crop  of 
oato  altogether. 


Bfridenei  qfMi.  Saicubl  Moog. 

CHAZRMAir.]  Yon  area  land  agent,  residing  at  Bath* 
pool,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire  ?— Yes,  and  a 
tenant  fiuiner  as  well. 

Are  you  also  a  vainer  between  farmen  ?^>For  tenant 
farmen,  when  about  to  take  farms. 

What  is  the  time  of  entry  ?— About  Taunton  and  west^ 
ward,  about  Jiiichaelmas ;  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  and 
that  district,  generally  Lady-day,  because  there  is  the 
pasture  and  graaing  district. 

Taking  the  Michaehnas  entry,  what  does  the  onU 
going  tenant  receive  from  the  incoming  tenant,  or 
rather,  under  what  heads  does  he  recelTe  aaythhig  ?— 
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There  ia  no  rule  ot  syttetn  for  any  compensation  what- 
ever, becanae  it  is  very  often  made  the  canse  of  litiga- 
tion between  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  there  was  a  case 
of  Beaden  t.  Trimlett,  at  tiie  assizes,  and  afterwards 
the  Judges  referred  it  to  arbitration ;  and  I  wrote  a 
letter  before  I  came  to  town  inquiring  of  Mr.  Trimlett 
about  the  expenses.  I  have  heurd  the  expenses  of  both 
parties  altogether  in  takhig  it  to  the  court  and  arbitra- 
tion,  is  about  £1.500  or  £3,000 ;  and  that  was  for  the 
want  of  a  system  being  laid  down  for  them. 

Has  the  incoming  tenant  any  right  of  entry  for  enl- 
tiTation  before  Miebaelmas  ? — No,  there  is  no  prescribed 
rule  laid  down  to  allow  him  to  do  so ;  he  generally  gets 
in  to  plough  the  turnip  fallows ;  sometimes  it  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  lease,  but  not  generally. 

Whom  does  the  manure  belong  to  t— The  manure  is 
generally  used  by  the  outgoing  tenant  for  his  potatoes 
and  soon. 

So  that  there  is  very  little  dung  to  be  found  in  the 
farm -yard  ? — ^That  was  the  cause  of  the  law-suit 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  purehased  manure  or 
cakes  used  in  the  fatting  of  cattle  ?-^None. 

For  draining,  and  any  other  improfements  7— None 
at  all  laid  down. 

Then  what  is  the  allowance  for  ?— There  is  no  allow- 
ance made  that  the  outgoing  tenant  shall  recdve  any 
sum,  unless  be  can  get  the  landlord  to  allow  it;  but 
sometimes  he  cannot. 

Sir  J.  Tbollope.]  Is  there  any  custom  of  the  coun- 
try T— No;  there  were  11  different  customs  spoken  to, 
in  the  case  I  have  referred  to :  one  spoke  to  one  thing, 
and  another  to  another. 

And  there  might  be  as  many  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  ? — Yes,  there  might  be  as  many  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  ;  there  is  no  rule  laid  down. 

Mr.  Hbnlby.]  And  each  part  of  the  country  has  its 
peculiar  custom  ? — ^Yes. 

And  as  the  tenants  come  in  they  expect  to  go  out? 
— Yes ;  and  if  they  get  a  seven  years'  lease  they  screw 
the  farm  down  as  much  as  they  can,  and  run  down  the 
farm  as  hard  as  they  can,  to  put  the  money  in  their 
pockets  which  they  laid  out  the  first  two  or  three 
years. 

Chairitav.]  Is  there  much  land  that  requires 
drainage  in  Somersetshire  ?~A  great  deal  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  all  of  it  land  that  would  pay  for 
diainagc. 

How  are  your  buildings  In  Somersetshire?— A  dis- 
grace to  the  county  generally. 

Do  yon  speak  generally  of  Somersetshire?— Yes, 
generally  of  Somersetshire. 

Are  there  some  parts  of  Somersetshire  where  the 
buildings  are  worse  than  othera  ? — I  suppose  those 
about  Taunton  are  the  best;  by  artificial  manure  and 
food,  and  otherwise,  the  farming  is  carried  on  best 
there. 

Sir  J.  Trollopb.]  It  is  the  best  land,  is  not  It  ?— 
No ;  there  is  better  land  than  that. 

CHAiuMAir.]  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  best 
part?— Yes;  round Bridgewater and  Bunster,  and  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Are  the  buildings  generally  bad  ?— -They  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Does  the  old  system  exist  in  some  parts  of  Somer- 
setshire of  carrying  three  white  crops,  and  then  laying 
down  the  ground  two  or  three  yean?— They  crop  ac- 
cording to  cireumstanees;  if  tliey  are  going  to  change 
they  run  the  land  as  hard  as  they  can,  there  being  no 
security. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee,  that  in  a  case  where 
tbe  owner  of  the  property  is  unwilling  to  lay  out  money 
for  improvements  generally,  their  unwillingness  is  a 
discouragement  to  the  tenant  to  improve  7 — I  know 


one  or  two  cases  of  that  sort,  where,  if  a  system  of  com- 
pensation could  be  brought  to  bear  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, those  tenants  who  are  wealthy  men  will  make 
the  necessary  outlay. 

The  landlord  being  unwilling  to  make  the  outlay  ?— 
Yes. 

Is  that  unwillingfuess  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
tenants? — It  certainly  is  a  discouragement  to  the 
tenants;  because  they  have  no  security  to  do  it  them- 
selves. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  farm  buildings,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  agri- 
culture ?— It  is ;  we  want  tanks  to  save  the  liquid  as 
well  as  the  solid  manure ;  there  are  no  such  premises 
in  the  county ;  we  ought  to  farm  so  aa  to  save  every 
pound  of  liquid  manure ;  but,  as  I  have  Just  said,  I  do 
not  think  tben  are  any  such  premises  in  tiie  county. 
In  many  cases  where  tenants  have  capital  and  security 
for  the  outlay,  they  would  make  such  premises  them- 
selves. 

Do  you  think  the  tenant  farmera  in  Somersetshire 
are  discouraged  from  making  outlays,  from  the  want  of 
security  ?— Yes. 

Is  it  a  reasonable  doubt  in  their  minds  whether  they 
would  be  Justified  by  prudence  in  making  such  an  out- 
lay ?— Yes. 

Can  you  state  any  cases  of  the  kind  to  the  Commit- 
tee?— I  know  a  case  where  a  tenant  took  a  farm  as 
tenant-at-will  in  1835,  and  carried  everything  out 
spiritedly  till  1845 ;  he  put  up  a  steam-engine,  and 
had  40  or  50  bullocks  grazing  on  140  acres,  feeding 
them  on  artificial  food ;  and  about  the  year  1845  he 
had  notice  to  quit  or  pay  lOs.  an  acre  more  for  the  es- 
tate, and  consequently  he  agreed  to  pay  some  increase 
of  rent;  I  did  not  hear  how  much. 

If  he  had  gone  out  he  would  have  had  no  compensa- 
tion for  those  improvements? — None  whatever. 

You  have  stated  that  very  great  improvements  arew 
required  In  the  farming  of  Somersetshire,  and  that 
under  the  present  system  and  the  want  of  confidence 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  out.  Is  it  your  opi- 
nion that  if  the  legislature  gave  security  to  the  tenants 
for  their  capital,  they  would  be  disposed  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  a  more  spirited  way  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
about  it  generally;  and  when  those  spirited  men 
marohed  on  the  way,  the  othen  would  see  it,  and  that 
would  give  confidence  to  those  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  do  so. 

Farmers  are  more  disposed,  you  find,  to  follow  other 
farmere  than  merely  apeculatlve  improvers? — ^They 
like  to  see  the  thing  carried  out  practically  first. 

And  you  think  there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
practical  farmere  who  would  adopt  the  best  methods, 
and  induce  the  othen  to  follow  them,  with  proper  se. 
curity  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  employ- 
ment of  the  agricultural  labouren?— Yes,  five  would 
be  employed  in  the  place  of  four;  and  instead  of  being 
inmates  of  the  union  workhouse  they  would  i>e  earning 
a  maintenance,  and  thus  there  would  not  be  broken 
down  that  senseoflndependence  which  there  is  in  all 
men  when  they  can  earn  their  own  maintenance. 

Is  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labouren  In  Somer- 
setshire such  as  requires  attention  and  improvement  ?->- 
Yes,  and  all  the  country  generally  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted. 

Have  the  farmen  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
for  the  labouren  now? — ^The  best  lalwuren  are  all 
picked  out,  but  they  would  be  all  better  employed ; 
those  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  be«t  become 
inmates  of  the  union  house ;  others  are  obliged  to  get 
I  work  the  best  way  they  can ;  they  get  employment 
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iipuu  the  roads  at  a  sacrifice  sometimes;  because  llii  v 
will  keep  at  work. 

And  is  it  the  feeling  of  (he  farmers  genermlljTi  so  far 
ns  yoa  know  of  it,  that  with  an  increased  secarity  for 
their  capital,  they  would  make  an  increased  outlay 
upon  their  farms? — ^There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and 
that  would  confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  labourer, 
because  he  would  receiTe  his  wages  and  be  bettered  in 
his  condition. 

Would  the  farmers  ke^'p  more  stock  ? — Yes,  because 
if  they  improve  the  tillage  of  the  farm,  they  must  grow 
more  green  crops,  and  consequently  they  would  produce 
more  beef  and  mutton. 

And  more  com  .'—Yes, certainly,  because  they  wonid 
get  more  in  one  crop ;  as  much  as  one  and  a  half 
before. 

You  think  on  some  farms  there  would  be  kn  increase 
of  the  produce  60  per  cent.,  or  even  double  that,  with 
proper  security  ? — That  depends  so  much  upon  the 
different  fields,  and  upon  different  farms  and  localities ; 
taking  the  farms  together,  you  woukt  not  make  so  large 
an  increase  as  upon  certain  localities* 

You  speak  of  fields,  not  of  farms  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  J.  TKOLLOPa.]  Are  the  farms  Amall  in  Somerset- 
shire?— No;  they  are  a  good  siic,  generally  speaking; 
they  are  smaller  where  the  land  is  better. 

What  do  you  consider  a  largeikrm  in  Somersetshire  ? 
— ^iz  hundred  or  seven  hundred  acres. 

Have  you  farms  of  that  slie  in  your  part  of  the  coun* 
try  ? — ^Yes. 

Being  farms  under  the  plough,  or  sheep  walks  ? — 
Sheep  walks. 

They  are  chiefly  down  lands  ?-^Yes. 

Have  you  large  arable  lands  ? — Some,  but  not  a  great 
many. 

Are  the  farmers^  generally  speaking,  poor  in  capital, 
or  wealthy .' — Like  the  generality  of  the  county ;  there 
are  some  spirited  men  with  oapttal,  and  some  wl>o  are 
not  so. 

Chaibmah.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  country 
between  Wilscomba  and  Uurstone  ?-^I  hare  been 
over  it* 

Would  there  be  a  capability  of  making  catch  meadows 
there?— -Yes,  extensive  improvements  have  been  made 
by  one  gentleman  there. 

You  are  speaking  now  of  a  farm  on  very  high  land 
there  ?— Yes.  Another  gentleman  told  me  that  he  l«t, 
some  years  ago,  180  acres  for  £13 10s.  a  year ;  and  now 
by  the  outlay,  I  think  of  the  landlord,  of  about  £000, 
it  is  now  at  i^l20  a  year  on  that  hill. 

Mr.  Hbmlet.]  He  turned  it  into  water  meadows  ?— 
Arable  and  seed  land ;  they  take  very  little  corn  from 
land  of  that  sort ;  it  is  a  great  expense  on  the  first 
outset. 

Chairman.]  Liming  is  essential  on  that  wild  hill 
land  ? — ^Yes,  to  make  the  vegetable  matter  decay,  to  be 
food  for  the  plant. 

Do  you  know  the  cost  of  a  good  dose  of  lime  an  acre  ? 
—Not  exactly ;  in  that  neighbourhood  the  lime,  without 
the  carriage,  is  about  80s.  an  acre. 

Sir  J.  Trollope.]  How  many  bushels  do  you  pat 
on  an  acre? — ^We  do  it  in  hogsheads. 

Do  yon  know  what  a  hogshead  holds  ? — t  cannot 
say ;  the  hogsheads  vary  very  much  in  different  vil- 
lages. 

Mr.  H BR  LET.]  How  many  hogsheads  will  a  tra^on 
and  four  horses  bring  ?—I  never  heard  the  ealcnlatlon 
made. 

It  is  eight  bushels,  tlten  ?— Yes. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  How  many  hogsheads  do  you 
put  on  an  aere?— The  tubs  are  of  a  different  size ;  at 
one  place  they  have  got  three,  and  at  another  place 
they  have  got  four;  they  vary  their  hogsheads ;  there 


are  only  three- fourths  of  •  hogshead  at  one  place,  wid 
at  another  four. 

Chairman.]  It  would  tost  £3  or  £4  an  acre  upon 
the  hills,  to  give  it  a  good  dose  of  lime  at  atartiog?— 
j^,  I  should  think. 

Sometimes  they  have  to  carry  the  lime  on  horses 
backs  ?^~YeSk 

And  go  16  miles  to  fetch  it?^It  woald  cost  £4  or 
£6  perhaps,  carriage  included. 

Sir  J.  TrollopR.]  Does  Somersetshire  produce  no 
lime  of  a  quality  and  capability  of  improving  the  land, 
or  is  it  brooghl  by  sea  ?— They  produce  lime  from  the 
lias  and  sandstone  of  different  places. 

It  Is  the  produce  of  your  own  county  ?— Yes,  there  Is 
some  obtained  from  the  sand  rock  abent  taunlon,  and 
from  the  blue  lias. 

That  is  the  best  ?— It  is  greatly  used  aboatT*unton. 

Is  it  not  the  best?— It  is  good  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Chairmak.]  The  committee  are  to  nirderjUnd  that 
there  is  great  room  for  the  outlay  of  eapiUl  in  different 
ways,  in  that  part  of  Somersetshire  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with ;  that  is,  that  at  present  the  landlord* 
are  not  able  or  wiUing  to  lay  out,  and  that  the  fenanU 
in  many  cases  would  do  so  If  they  bad  proper  security 
for  their  capital  ?^N0  doubt  they  would. 

Sir  J.  Trollope.]  Do  yon  make  water  meadows  in 
any  part  of  the  land  you  know  of?— Yes,  Where  we  get 
land  available* 

Who  does  that,  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ?— Tliey 
always  make  the  best  bargain  they  ean,  of  coarse. 

Do  you  get  compensation  for  making  water  meadows, 
for  the  levelling  and  cutting  the  land,  on  leaving?— We 
have  no  claim ;  we  are  not  satisfied  We  shall  get  com- 
pensated }  we  may  chance  to  make  a  bargain. 

And  if  yon  do  not  make  a  bargain,  yoti  are  not  enli- 
tied  to  any  compensation  ?— No ;  we  get  nothing. 

Do  you  drain  at  all  those  fields?— Yes. 

The  landlord  finding  the  tiles?— There  we  make  the 
best  bargain  we  can ;  upon  my  land  my  landlord  agreed 
to  lay  out  £100  in  improving  the  bnildlnga,  and  draai- 
age  too,  upon  aboRt  120  acres  of  land. 

That  would  not  go  far  ?— No ;  1  wanted  about  treble 

that  sum. 

Have  you  snfiiclent  donfldenec  to  lay  out  the  other 
£2dO  yourself  ?— Not  under  present  ehrcnmsiances. 

What  are  the  circumstances  that  deter  yo«?— 
There  Is  not  sufficient  security  Rt  the  e«d. 

How  many  years  is  your  lease  for?-^Fonrtecn  years. 

Did  you  not  bargtUn  for  any  covenants  la  yonr  lease  ? 
— No,  I  could  not  get  them. 

Did  you  try  ?— No.  We  can  drain  for  about  frwn 
£3  to  £3  10s.  anaerefai  the  neighbourhood  of  Tfconton, 
where  we  get  the  tiles,  and  Bridgewater« 

At  what  depth  do  yon  drain? — ^That  does  ntfl  mat- 
ter ;  if  you  drain  six  feet  deep,  you  do  not  drain  so  fre- 
quently ;  I  think  It  is  much  the  saoM  expense  whether 
you  drain  six  feet  or  three. 

What  yoa  expend  In  workmanship  in  the  one  etoe, 
ymi  would  expend  in  tiles  on  the  olhef  f— Yes, 

What  is  the  expense  of  that  drtUnhig  ?— Aboat 
£9  10s.  an  acre. 

To  do  the  whole  entirely  wHh  tiks  w  pipes  ?— To  do 
the  whole  entirely  with  pipes ;  and  some  wHh  atones, 
where  we  are  near  a  geiad  sfewie  qaaity. 

In  a  lease  of  fourteen  yeats,  woaM  yoa  not  bere^d 
yonr  outlay  for  doing  that  the  first  two  or  three  yews  ? 
--^Yoo  cannot  do  it  at  a)l  in  ode  year ;  ftdottnoi  eoow 
hi  rotation  ;  you  cannot  go  into  every  field. 

You  drain  the  fallows  ?— I  do  it  When  doWn  in  grass 
because  then  I  can  see  What  I  am  doing.  We  getrertfly 
go  upon  the  four- course  systenr,  If  we  hare  any  confi- 
dence at  all  in  our  holdings. 
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Mr.  Newdbgatk.]  You  said  there  hadbecu  a  very 
large  expense ;  that  £1^00  or  £2,000  had  been  ex- 
pended in  atrial  in  regard  to  compensation  ? — ^Yes,  and 
that  would  not  hare  been  so  if  there  had  been  a  rule 
laid  down  for  compensation.  The  tenant  endeavoured 
to  take  everything  himself,  and  then  the  landlord 
brought  his  action. 

If  there  had  been  an  established  custom,  the  ex- 
pense would  not  have  been  so  great  ? — It  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Do  you  tbink  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  law  in  any 
way,  to  give  compensation  through  a  court  of  law,  If 
the  custom  exists  f— I  do  think  it  is  necessary  to  alter 
the  law ;  I  cannot  understand  any  law  to  compel  cora- 
jiensation  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  owing  to  your  not  having  custom  ? — I  have 
understood  there  is  custom  in  Lincolnshire,  or  there  is 
compensation. 

And  there  the  law  is  decisive  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  IIenlbt.]  Was  this  action  you  have  spoken  of, 
that  cost  so  much  money,  commenced  by  the  landlord 
because  the  ttnant  had  cross  cropped  or  run  out  the 
farm  ? — The  tenant  would  not  sign  the  lease ;  then  the 
landlord  turned  round  and  gave  him  notice  to  quit  at 
Lady-day.  At  Michaelmas  he  was  obliged  to  take  all 
his  crops  off;  he  could  not  eat  them ;  and  he  did  so, 
and  the  landlord  brought  an  action  against  him  because 
he  did  so. 

Then  this  litigation  was  not  consequent  upon  any 
want  of  tenant-right,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — If  there  had  been 
a  tenant-right  that  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  action  was  for  carrying  the  corn  off  the  farm  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  tenant  understood  that  he  was  to  rid  his 
ftirm  at  six  months'  end ;  he  was  to  do  so.  but  then  the 
landlord  brought  an  action  because  he  did  so. 

No  tenant-right  enabling  the  tenaut  to  be  paid  for 
draining,  or  artificial  manure,  or  artificial  food,  that  he 
had  spent  upon  the  farm,  could  have  prevented  an  ac- 
tion of  that  sort,  if  the  tenant  had  carried  all  the  corn 
away  ?— He  would  not  have  done  so. 

If  he  waswrong-headed  in  the  one  case,  why  should  not 
be  be  wrong-headed  In  the  other  ? — He  was  not  wrong- 
headed  ;  he  was  obliged  to  do  so. 

Why  was  he  obliged  to  do  it  ? — He  had  a  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  and  deliver  up  everything. 

His  right  to  be  paid  for  draining  and  artificial  food, 
and  so  forth,  would  not  have  interfered  with  his  right 
of  carrying  his  corn  and  straw  off  the  farm  ? — He 
would  not  hare  made  that  attempt  to  do  so  if  he  had 
been  sure  of  compensation. 

Mr.  MooDT.]  Did  he  bring  it  upon  himself  by  not 
signing  the  lease? — I  do  not  know ;  one  thing  I  know, 
they  were  both  hot-headed  men. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  This  did  notarise  from  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  ? — I  only  brought  out  that  to 
abow  the  necessity  of  a  system  being  laid  down. 

As  yon  stated  it,  the  Committee  would  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  action  aro«e  Abont  a  divpnte  the  tenant 
had  for  compentaUon  ? — I  stated  it  to  show  the  necessity 
of  compensation  ;  becanse  if  there  bad  been  an  existing 
law  to  compensate  the  tenant,  he  would  have  let  it  stay 
on  as  it  was  before. 

Is  there  much  land  in  Somersetshire  dmineQ? — 
Ther«  is  aHttle  drtined,  not  so  much  as  fhi^  otight  to 
be  by  seten-tenths. 

There  may  be  three-tenth*  of  the  lUnd  drained, 
and  seren-tenthB  t6  do  >— Three- tenths  is  rather  more 
than  th^re  is  drained,  taking  the  county  throughont. 

You  have  stated,  in  your  judgment,  that  tanks  for 
the  saving  of  manure  are  very  much  needed  ? — Tes. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  called  to  the 


subject  of  liquid  manure  very  much  within  the  last  two 
years  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  a  thing  that  has  been  much  used  or  under- 
stood  by  the  large  body  of  farmers  ? — Men  have  been 
talking  about  it ;  more  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Generally  the  public  attention  has  been  more  directed 
to  that  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  than  for  twenty 
years  past  ? — Yes.  * 

That  may  be  some  reason  why  those  things  have  not 
been  so  much  done  as  may  appear  necessary  ?^That 
may  be  the  case  in  a  great  measure. 

Is  not  the  land  about  Taunton  very  rich  7 — Not  so 
rich  as  it  is  generally  considered  to  be. 

It  has  the  general  reputation  of  being  rich  ? — Yes,  it 
is,  near  the  gravel. 

Tou  hold  land  there  ?— >I  do ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  about  Taunton  land. 

Is  not  it,  generally  speaking,  the  richness  of  the  land 
that  ha^  caused  It  to  pass  almost  into  a  proverb  as  to 
the  Golden  Vale  ?— Yes  ;  there  is  some  very  good  land 
about  Taunton,  and  there  is  some  within  five  miles  of 
Taunton  that  I  would  not  give  more  than  5s.  an  acre  for. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  land  ? — Yes. 

Taking  some  of  the  best  land  entitled  to  the  term 
''goIden,'Mf  that  land,  which  is  full  of  water,  were 
drained,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  repay  the  ten- 
ant for  draining  it  in  less  than  fourteen  years  ? — It  may 
do  so. 

Speaking  of  the  "  golden ''  land  ?— Good  land  satu- 
rated with  water  would  pay  in  less  time  than  bad  land. 

In  what  time  in  your  judgment,  would  this  "  golden  " 
land  pay  for  the  draining? — That  which  Is  termed 
**  golden  "  would  be  improved  very  greatly  by  draining. 

Would  a  man  get  his  money  back  in  four  years? — 
No,  not  in  four. 

Would  he  get  his  money  back  in  six  ? — He  may  in 
land  of  that  description,  very  good  land,  but  very  wet; 
he  may  get  it  back  in  two  courses  of  cropping,  eight 
'years. 

And  not  in  less  time  than  that,  in  your  judgment? 
—No. 

Should  you  alter  your  opinion  in  that  respect  if  you 
found  In  Lincolnshire,  where  there  has  been  longer  ex- 
perience, that  a  man  has  got  paid  In  less  time  ? — No ; 
I  should  form  my  own  opinion  of  what  I  have  seen  be- 
fore me,  and  practically  know. 

And  in  land  that  is  not  "  golden  "  but  only  silver  or 
brass  land,  perhaps  it  would  take  ten,  or  twelve,  or 
fourteen  years,  or  three  courses  of  crops  ? — It  would 
work  out  in  fourteen. 

Twelve  years  would  be  three  courses  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  the  generality  of  land  would  get  back 
in  three  courses  ? — Not  in  what  we  call  heavy  land,  but 
with  wet  it  would  want  a  longer  time  than  in  the  best 
land. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  grass  land  in  Somer- 
setshire ? — Yes. 

The  land  that  the  Chedder  cheese  Is  made  from  is 
valuable  land  ? — The  laml  from  Bridgewater  to  Cross 
is  grazing  land. 

Is  it  Tery  valuable  land  ?— It  is  generally  consi- 
dered so. 

Does  not  a  very  great  deal  of  it  want  drainage  ? — It 
would  be  much  improved  by  drainage. 

Upon  grass  land  of  that  description,  what  would  your 
opinion  be  as  to  the  time  that  drainage  ought  to  run 
over  to  repay  the  tenant  for  the  outlay  ?— That  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  the  position ;  in  some  it  would 
t  ike  six  or  eight  years,  because  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bridgewater  to  Cross,  and  that  locality,  there  is 
preat  facility  for  getting  draining  pipes.  Brown  and 
Seely,  of  Bridgewater,  do  a  very  spirited  trade  in  it. 

The  facility  only  makes  the  drainage  cheaper,  it  does 
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not  alter  the  principle  and  number  of  years  run  over  ? 
— The  less  money  you  lay  out  the  quicker  you  get  it 
back ;  if  you  lay  ont  £3,  you  would  get  £3  in  a  less 
number  of  years  than  if  you  laid  out  £4. 

And  the  tiles  are  much  cheaper  in  that  neighbour- 
hood?— The  carriage  would  not  operate  against  the 
drainage  in  the  district  generally. 

Do  you  think  the  drainage  in  that  country  is  not 
done  on  account  of  the  want  of  outfall,  because  the  ar- 
tificial outfalls  are  mostly  made  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  ? — ^They  are. 

Is  that  the  reason  that  the  under-drainage  has  not 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  now  ? — Partly 
80,  and  partly  from  want  of  security  ;  those  two  things 
operate  aprainst  it. 

You  think  both  those  elements  operate  Beainst  it  ?— 
I  do. 

Are  the  tenants  in  that  part  of  Somersetshire  men 
of  capital  generally  ?— Generally  speaking,  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Quite  sufficient  to  undertake  it,  if  the  circumstances 
permitted  it? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it ;  that  is  what  they 
call  a  marsh  district. 

Would  draining  the  land  affect  its  quality  for  cheese 
making  ? — ^The  better  the  herbage  you  produce,  the 
better  yon  have  to  feed ;  better  herbage  would  produce 
better  goods. 

Sometimes  a  very  trifling  alteration  in  the  land  has 
a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  cheese  ? — ^The  better  the  her- 
bage, the  better  the  goods. 

Is  that  always  so? — Certainly.  I  know  one  estate 
where  a  sort  of  weed  comes  up  and  spoils  all  the 
cheese. 

The  buildings  in  Somersetshire  arc  bad  ? — ^They  are 
not  worse  than  the  generality.  I  say  that  in  all  coun- 
ties they  are  worse  than  they  ought  to  be. 

What  in  your  judgment  would  be  a  proper  security 
for  buildings  to  the  tenant  ?^I  suppose  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years. 

Do  you  think  that  the  same  security  which  trades- 
men receive  now  would  be  sufficient  to  an  agricultural 
tenant  ? — To  take  them  down  and  carry  them  away? 

If  not  arranged  for  ? — No  ;  because  if  you  pulled 
those  buildings  down,  they  would  not  be  worth  one- 
third. 

Then,  in  your  Judgment,  an  agrlcultaral  tenant  ought 
to  be  put  in  a  different  position  from  a  tradesman  ? — 
Yes. 

That  would  be  your  judgment? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  that  buildings 
ought  to  be  put  up  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — 
Yes,  he  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  ought  to  enter  into 
an  agreement. 

Should  the  tenant  have  a  right  of  puttinfc  them  up 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord? — If  sufficient  par- 
ties where  called  in  by  the  landlord,  tending  to  prove 
that  those  buildings  were  necessary,  then  I  would  put 
him  out  of  the  question. 

Then  you  would  not  leave  the  landlord  the  option  ? 
—I  would  give  him  notice  that  I  should  like  to  put  up 
such  artd  such  buildings,  and  let  him  name  an  arbitra- 
tor, and  then  If  he  did  not  I  would  have  power  to  name 
an  arbitrator  in  another  sort  of  way  ;  I  would  let  him 
have  a  discretion  of  that  sort,  but  I  should  not  like  him 
to  put  his  veto  upon  it. 

What  discretion  would  you  give  him? — I  would 
let  him  speak  through  his  arbitrator,  and  he  should  be 
compelled  to  do  it  if  the  arbitrator  decided  that  it  was 
an  improvement. 

If  the  arbitrator  decided  that  it  was  an  improvement 
whether  thu  landlord  liked  it  or  not,  the  tenant  should 
be  authorized  to  do  it  ?— Whether  the  landlord  liked  it 
or  not,  the  tenant  should  be  authorized  to  do  it. 


What  period  of  years  should  the  right  to  be  paid  for 
the  buildings  run  over  ? — ^Twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  and  tenants  ought 
to  have  power  to  settle  that  by  private  ag^reement 
between  themselves?—!  do  not ;  they  could  not  settle 
it  in  that  sort  of  way. 

Do  you  think  the  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  enter  into  a  bargain  to  exempt  themselves 
from  such  a  law  ? — No,  the  law  ought  to  be  imper- 
ative. 

That  would  be  your  judgment?— That  would  be  my 
judgment. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  tenant  upon  going  away  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  the  dilapidation  of  the  farm  ? — 
That  depends  upon  the  arrangement,  whether  the  ten- 
ant was  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair. 

The  question  refers  to  the  farm  ? — If  he  is  paid  for 
the  improvements,  it  ought  to  be  in  sufficient  repair. 

Whether  he  is  paid  for  the  improvements  or  not^  if 
at  the  end  of  the  holding  the  farm  is  In  a  bad  condition 
ought  the  tenant  to  be  responsible  to  the  landlord  ?— 
He  ought  not  to  leave  it  in  a  worse  state  than  he 
found  it. 

If  he  had  made  an  agreement  to  cultivate  the  fium 
in  a  proper  husbandlike  manner,  without  reference  to 
the  condition  it  was  in  when  he  took  it,  ought  he  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteen  years  to  be  liable  for  dilapidations  ?— - 
What  one  man  would  call  a  good  and  clean  state  another 
man  would  say  was  not  so. 

Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  that  the  tenant  under- 
takes to  keep  the  farm  in  a  dean  and  lufficient  atate, 
ought  he  to  DC  responsible  ? — If  he  found  it  so  he  ought 
to  leave  it  so,  to  do  his  duty  as  a  tenant. 

If  he  takes  a  farm  in  a  bad  condition,  inconaeqiienoe 
of  which  he  takes  it  at  a  low  rent  for  fourteen  or  twenty 
years,  that  is,  at  a  lower  rent  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  paid,  and  gets  the  farm  into  a  bad  condition  when 
he  goes  away,  ought  he  to  pay  for  the  bad  conditkm  of 
that  farm  ? — If  he  improved  the  farm  generally  on  the 
first  outset,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  let  it  back  to  that 
condition  again. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  difficult ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  if  he  did  let  it  back,  ought  he  to  pay  for  it  ? — He 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the  landlord  if  he  injured  the 
property. 

The  question  is,  whether  he  lets  the  farm  go  back  into 
a  bad  state  ?— If  it  is  not  in  a  wone  state  than  he  foimd 
it,  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible. 

Your  notion  is,  so  long  as  a  man  does  not  leave  a  fiun 
in  a  worse  state  than  he  takes  it,  he  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  condition  ?— Certainly  not. 

The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  as  being  yoor 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

Would  that  be  just?— It  would  be  just  if  he  left  his 
farm  as  good  as  he  found  it. 

You  say  that  he  ought  to  hsve  a  claim  upon  tlie  land- 
lord for  his  improvements  ? — Certainly. 

And  therefore  if  he  dilapidates  the  hrm,  wonld  not  it 
be  equally  just  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it? — 
I  consider  the  landlord  ought  to  be  paid  if  a  tenant  leaves 
a  hrm  worse  than  he  found  it. 

Not  unless  he  leaves  it  worse  ? — Not  unleaa  he  learea 
it  worse. 

Supposing  a  man  takes  a  farm  in  a  bad  oonditicn, 
worth  20b.  an  acre  in  conaequenoe  of  behig  in  a  bad  eon- 
dition,  he  oovenants  to  (arm  it  in  a  dean  hnaband-Uke 
manner,  and  leaves  it  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yean  m  a 
bad  condition,  do  you  tliink  then  he  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swerable for  Uie  bad  condition  of  the  hrm  ? — If  he  leaves 
a  good  and  sufficient  dean  husbandry,  then  yon  ought 
not  to  make  a  man  responsible  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

Is  that  your  judgment  ?— Yes ;  beause  if  he  brought 
up  the  farm  beyond  what  it  was  when  he  entered  it,  be 
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ought  to  have  a  right  to  bring  it  back,  Qnlesa  he  were 
compeniated. 

The  question  does  not  relate  to  compensation  ;  but  if, 
instead  of  bringing  it  up  by  clean  husbandry,  which  he 
l^as  covenanted  to  do  upon  it,  he  lets  it  go  back  into  the 
same  bad  state  that  he  found  it,  ought  he  to  be  responsible 
for  that  ? — ^No ;  because  he  did  not  leave  it  worse  than  he 
found  it. 

Then  there  need  be  no  improvement  in  land  ? — Yes ; 
bat  I  think  every  man  ought  to  sit  down  satisfied  :  if  I 
made  an  improvement  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Go  one  step  further ;  you  say,  in  your  judgment,  if  a 
roan  comes  into  a  farm  in  a  bad  state  he  ought  not  to  be 
responsible  if  he  leaves  it  in  a  bad  state  when  he  goes 
oat  ?— No. 

Have  not  many  of  the  farmers  of  Somersetshire  come 
into  farms  with  some  unexhausted  improvements  in 
them  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  some  have  come  in  with  un- 
exhausted improvements. 

Should  you  think  it  right  to  make  a  law  that  those  men 
having  come  into  farms  with  unexhausted  improvements 
in  them,  by  a  sudden  operation  of  law  should  be  enabled 
to  go  out,  and  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  them  for  what 
they  have  got  in  the  land? — Yes,  of  the  improved  land. 

Yet  if  they  deteriorate  the  land  they  ought  not  to  be 
responsible  for  it  ? — ^The  question  put  to  me  was,  if  they 
did  not  make  it  worse  than  they  found  it ;  that  is,  if  they 
made  it  worse  than  when  they  entered  it  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  the  outlay,  and  the  landlord  ought  to  distrain 
for  it  as  for  his  rent. 

Yet  you  say  that  a  man  taking  land  at  a  low  rent,  and 
in  consideration  of  that  low  rent  conditioning  to  farm  it 
in  a  husbandlike  manner,  ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay 
if  he  leaves  the  farm  no  worse  when  he  goes  out  than 
he  found  it  when  he  comes  in,  he  having  held  it  at  a  low 
rent  because  of  ite  being  in  a  bad  condition  ?— That  I 
never  entered  into ;  that  is  left  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
parties  at  a  market  price,  and  the  man  who  gives  the 
most  tekes  it. 

In  such  a  state  as  that  ought  the  tenant  to  be  responsi- 
ble ? — Not  if  he  left  it  in  as  (pod  condition  as  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Nbwdegatb.]  Supposing  a  man  had  a  farm 
held  by  a  bad  tenant,  and  he  let  his  land  to  a  man  who 
he  thought  would  be  an  improving  tenant,  that  is,  sup- 
posing  he  let  it  him  at  10s.  an  acre  less  than  its  value  in 
order  that  he  might  improve  it,  and  he  held  that  farm 
for  seven  years,  but  he  did  not  improve  it  although  he 
had  it  at  10s.  an  acre  under  ite  value,  ought  not  that  man 
to  pay  dilapidations,  or  rather  pay  for  not  having  improved 
according  to  his  contract  ? — You  do  not  see  business 
transact^  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  see  that  perfectly  well ; 
you  must  make  a  special  agreement  to  eay  he  shall  im- 
prove it. 

Mr.  Henley.]  The  question  is  this :  a  contract  being 
made  with  a  tenant  that  he  shall  have  a  farm  at  a  low 
rent  because  he  is  considered  to  be  a  good  farmer,  and 
will  farm  the  land  in  a  dean  husbandlike  manner,  if  the 
man  who  covenante  to  farm  that  land  in  a  clean  hus- 
bandlike manner  leaves  it  at  the  end  of  the  term  unim- 
proved, ought  not  the  landlord  to  have  a  claim  upon  the 
tenant  on  that  account  ? — Yes,  if  he  makes  a  special 
agreement. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
which  that  was  not  one  of  the  covenante,  that  it  should  be 
farmed  in  a  husbandlike  manner  ? — I  would  not  take  a 
lease  saying  how  I  should  crop  the  land. 

You  are  asked  whether  yoa  ever  knew  a  lease  without 
a  covenant  in  it  that  the  farm  shall  be  farmed  in  a  hus- 
bandlike manner  ? — No,  never  without  a  clause  of  that 
kind  in  it. 

When  persons  let  land  without  a  lease  from  year  to 
year,  do  not  they  generally  stipulate  that  it  shall  be 
farmed  In  a  proper  manner,  according  to  the  coftom  of 


the  country,  or  something  to  that  effect  ? — Generally, 
but  it  is  done  in  a  loose  manner. 

But  being  done  in  a  loose  manner,  there  is  an  under- 
stending  that  the  man  is  to  farm  it  properly  ?  —That  is 
not  generally  understood,  what  is  called  properly,  because 
there  is  no  custom  existing  to  lay  down  a  system  upon 
which  it  shall  be  done. 

It  is  not  generally  admitted  to  be  proper  to  keep  land 
clean  ? — ^Yes. 

Suppose  a  man  takes  it  foul,  and  has  it  at  a  low  rent 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  better  farmer  and  will 
keep  it  clean,  do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  answerable  if 
he  left  it  as  foul  as  when  he  found  it  ? — Certainly,  if  he 
went  away  and  left  it  unimproved,  by  special  agreement ; 
a  man  oaght  to  do  what  he  signs  to  do. 

Not  else  ? — No ;  if  he  tekes  it  to  do  what  he  can,  if  he  is 
not  tied  to  it,  he  ought  not  to  do  it. 

You  say  you  think  the  landlords  and  tenants  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  law  about  buildings  ? — Certainly  not. 

Do  you  thing  there  is  any  covenant  that  ought  to  be 
made  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  the  power  of  exempting  themselves  from 
that ;  is  there  any  part  of  the  bargain  between  landlord 
and  tenant  that  the  law  ought  to  make  for  them  and  not 
for  themselves  .' — I  do  think  so. 

What  parts  do  you  refer  to  ? — I  think  that  where  the 
tenant  should  give  the  landlord  notice  that  he  wished  to 
make  any  permanent  improvement,  draining,  or  build- 
ing, or  road-making,  if  he  gave  notice  of  such  improve- 
mente  it  b  necessary  that  there  should  be  arbitration 
without  the  landlord  having  any  discretion  at  all ;  if  ar- 
bitrators were  appointed,  and  they  agreed  that  it  was  an 
improvement,  then  the  landlord  should  not  have  the  right 
to  say  it  is  not. 

That  is  as  to  draining  and  road-making ;  is  there  any- 
thing else  you  would  specify,  not  of  a  permanent  nature  ? 
— No ;  but  the  landlord  should  not  have  discretion ;  be- 
cause I  think  if  you  gave  a  law,  there  are  many  land- 
lords would  say,  "  It  answers  my  purpose  to  get  my 
rent,"  and  they  will  not  care  anythmg  about  improving 
their  property. 

You  say  they  should  not  have  a  discretion  in  road- 
making,  draining,  and  buildings  ;  will  you  specify  the 
articles  which  you  think  they  ought  to  have  discretion 
in  ? — ^To  make  the  best  of  their  property.  I  would  not 
interfere  with  the  landlord  letting  his  property  ;  if  there 
be  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  two  or  three  disin- 
terested men,  I  do  not  see  what  the  landlord  wante  discre- 
tion for. 

You  say  they  should  not  have  a  discretion  in  road- 
making,  draining,  and  buildings  ;  will  you  specify  the 
articles  which  you  think  they  ought  to  have  discretion 
in  ? — ^They  ought  to  have  no  discretion  in  any  improve- 
ment, provided  the  arbitrators  agree  that  it  is  an  im- 
provement ;  they  ought  not  to  stop  any  improvement. 
I  have  put  it  in  this  w^ :  I  have  drawn  dranghte  up 
that  you  can  refer  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or 
some  other  authority;  and  if  the  landlord  would  not 
name  his  arbitrator,  they  should  name  one,  and  the  oc- 
cupier should  name  one ;  and  if  the  arbitrators  agreed 
that  it  was  an  improvement,  the  landlord  should  have  no 
discredon  whatever. 

Now  you  stete  a  general  and  not  a  specified  improve- 
ment ? — ^That  is  if  the  landlord  did  not  choose  to  name 
his  umpire ;  he  could  speak  through  his  umpire  if  he 
thought  proper ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  it,  I  would  au- 
thorize some  other  person  in  authority  to  appoint  an 
umpire  for  the  landlord. 

You  have  said  that  the  landlord  should  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  any  improvement  that  the  arbitrator  thought 
was  an  improvement  ? — Certainly  not. 

Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  greateitcoiuequaDoe  to 
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the  tenant,  the  improvement  to  the  estate  by  the  mode 
you  have  named,  or  the  rent  he  pays  ? — Having  a  farm 
in  a  bad  state  and  having  it  in  a  good  state  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference,  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  the  tenant 
weuld  better  pay  a  greater  rent,  and  have  a  farm  in  a 
state  that  he  could  make  it  again,  than  have  a  farm  wet^ 
and  bad  buildings,  so  that  he  could  not  make  his  money. 

Which  do  you  consider  to  be  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  tenant,  to  have  improvements  of  this  kind  that  you 
named  made,  or  the  amount  of  his  rent  fixed  ;  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  the  difference  of  rent  fixed ; 
I  understand  the  question  like  this,  do  I  consider  that  the 
tenant  would  be  better  able  to  pay  an  increased  rent  with 
those  improvements  ? 

The  question  means  (his,  do  you  think  it  of  great 
coDsequence  to  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  to  expend  such 
money  as  he  pleases  with  the  certainty  of  being  repaid 
by  the  operation  of  the  law ;  do  you  think  that  of 
greater  consequence  to  him  than  the  amount  of  rent 
per  acre  he  pays  for  his  farm  ? — ^The  market  value  of 
the  thing  would  regulate  it ;  when  the  farm  came  to  be 
Talued  it  would  be  a  consideration. 

When  you  speak  of  the  market  value,  how  is  that  to 
be  ascertained? — You  find  a  great  many  gentlemen 
throw  their  farms  open  to  tender ;  I  know  a  case  in 
which  the  whole  tenantry  was  valued. 

Are  the  committee  to  understand  your  opinion  to  be 
that  the  landlords  ought  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their 
farms  by  tender? — No ;  let  a  fair  man  value  their  es- 
tates. 

You  think  it  ought  to  be  a  fair  man  valuinfi;  ? — Yes ; 
let  the  man  ascertain  the  value  of  his  estate  and  then  let 
it,  and  then  if  a  man  goes  and  improves  the  estate  let 
him  be  paid  for  his  improvement. 

Yuu  would  not  like  the  law  to  settle  the  rent  ? — No. 

Why  not  ?— I  would  not  interfere  with  private  pro- 
perty in  that  way. 

For  instance,  a  tenant  giving  notice  that  he  wanted 
to  lay  out  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  say  £1,000,  on 
an  estate,  you  would  not  give  the  landlord  power  to 
prevent  it? — Unless  there  is  an  arbitrator. 

Would  you  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  giving 
notice  to  quit  ? — No. 

That  would  stop  the  money  being  laid  out  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

Would  not  it  be  a  simpler  process  to  give  the  land- 
lord a  veto  upon  laying  out  the  money  in  the  first  in- 
stance?—I  was  only  answering  the  question  with 
reference  to  a  lease. 

Supposing  a  man  made  a  covenant  in  a  lease  that  the 
tenant  should  put  up  no  buildings  without  his  consent, 
do  you  think  that  the  law  ought  to  override  that  cove- 
nant ? — I  do. 

Then  in  point  of  fact,  a  tenant  having  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  he  wanted  to  set  aside,  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deception  upon  the  land- 
lord ? — I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  so. 

You  say  a  tenant  having  a  covenant  with  his  land- 
lord on  taking  a  farm  that  be  should  not  be  entitled  to 
put  up  buildings  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord. 
In  your  judgment  ought  the  law  to  override  that  cove- 
nant ? — ^Yes,  because  you  would  not  get  them  put  up 
at  all. 

Then  the  committee  are  to  understand,  in  yourjudg- 
ment,  a  man  having  made  an  express  bargain  with  his 
landlord,  and  got  possession  of  a  farm  tor  a  term  of 
years  under  a  certain  condition,  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
made  to  do  those  things  be  has  expressly  intended  not 
to  do  ? — I  do  not  think  the  tenant  ought  to  sign  a  lease 
of  that  sort. 

Confine  the  answer  to  the  question  put  to  you  ?'If 
he  gives  an  agreement  he  must  stick  to  It. 
Then  the  committee  arc  not  to  understand  that  the 


law  ought  to  override  the  agreement  ?-r-Not  in  that 
respect;  if  a  man  has  signed  an  agreement,  be  is  not  a 
reasonable  man  not  to  act  up  to  it. 

That  is  his  discretion  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mooor.]  Do  you  consider  the  property  in 
Somersetshire  to  have  been  greatly  improved  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  improvement  that  has  t^iken  place  has  taken 
place  by  mutual  agreement  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

And  that  Improvement  bay  t^keo  place  by  a  good  an- 
derstanding  between  the  landlord  and  tlie  tenant  ? — Yes. 

Chairman.]  You  say,  ip  come  casein  it  is  desirable 
for  tenants  to  have  power  to  make  roads? — Yes. 

With  compensation  ? — Yes ;  in  all  cases  the  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  authorized  before  the  work  is  com- 
menced. 

The  question  was  not  as  ^o  the  thing  to  be  done;  the 
question  was  put  whether  you  think  that  in  some  casc^i 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  farm  that  the  te- 
nant should  be  allowed  to  make  roads,  with  compensa- 
tion ? — ^That  is  where  you  have  to  go  through  a  field  on 
headlands ;  if  the  road  were  stoned  that  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  all  those  things  ought  to  be 
gone  into  before  they  are  done,  because  if  the  arbitra- 
tion was  held  at  the  end  of  the  lease  perhaps  you 
would  get  into  a  great  litigation ;  but  if  you 
first  of  all  see  your  way  to  do  it  and  how 
you  are  to  be  paid,  the  thing  would  go  on  more 
smoothly.  I  wish  to  be  understood  about  landlonls 
havinar  discretion ;  I  mean  they  should  have  a  discre- 
tion if  they  chose  to  appoint  an  arbitrator ;  but  if  they 
like  to  be  sulky,  and  would  not  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
empower  some  other  authority  to  do  so. 
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JBvidence  of  Mr,  Francib  Woodward. 

Chairman.]  You  are  a  farmer  in  Worcestershire  ? — 
At  Little  Combertou. 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  farm? — About  l,10t> 
acres. 

Has  that  farm  been  much  Improved  in  any  way  since 
you  entered  upon  it  ? — My  friends  say  so ;  it  is  not  fur 
me  to  say  ;  1  have  expended  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  upon  it* 

Has  it  been  drained? — ^Thoroughly  j  very  superiorly 
drained. 

Has  the  efi*ect  of  the  iniprovcmcnts  been  sutisfac- 
tory  ? — Very  much  so,  inilttd  ;  it  has  raised  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  and  improved  the  farm  from  24  bu»heJi 
an  acre  to  48.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  general 
average  years  would  be  48 ;  it  was  last  year,  and  |H?r- 
haps  will  be  this. 

Has  that  enabled  you  to  increese  the  quantity  of 
stock  upon  the  farm  ? — ^To  a  very  great  extent ;  it  car- 
ries at  least  one-third  more. 

Has  that  enabled  you  to  have  sheep  on  land  which 
would  not  hear  sheep  before  ?~  Decidedly,  and  enabled 
mc  to  plant  a  great  portion  of  tlie  mixed  strong  land 
wi^h  turnips,  which  I  could  not  do  before  it  was 
drained. 

pn  what  tenure  do  you  hold  your  farm  ? — ^Aboathalf 
is  my  own,  and  the  other  Is  land  under  lease  for  21 
years;  indeed  it  is  two  holdings;  one  is  a  lease  renew- 
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Me  every  teven  yean,  aad  the  other  is  21  ye«rt.  The 
farms  are  father  small  with  us ;  I  have  two  of  my  own, 
and  two  J  rent. 

With  regard  to  the  costom  of  Worcestershire,  what  is 
tlie  usual  time  for  the  inoommg  tenant  to  enter  upon 
the  farm  ?^Ther«  is  no  definite  period ;  at  all  seasons ; 
sonic  at  Michoeimas ;  I  think  the  majority  may  be 
said  at  Michaelmas  and  some  at  Lady-day,  others  at 
Cundlemas. 

Is  thsre  any  compensation  made  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  for  improvements  he  has  made  .'—Decidedly 
not. 

Not  for  artificial  manures,  such  as  olKcake  used  for 
cattle  ?^Not  anything  of  the  sort  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

How  are  the  farms  generally  held  ?— They  are  yearly 
holdings  generally  speakmg;  in  a  few  instances  there 
are  leases. 

Is  the  land  in  Worcestershire  generally  drained  ? — 
I'here  is  a  great  deal  being  drained  lately,  but  a  great 
portion  Is  nndmined,  and  m  fact  not  more  I  should  say 
than  one-fourth  of  the  county  is  drained  now. 

Is  there  room  for  increase  of  produce  in  Worcester, 
shire  generally  ?— The  average  is  about  24  bushels  per 
acre  of  wheat ;  it  is  very  possible  to  increase  it  at  least 
10  bushels  per  acre  by  draining  and  a  good  system  of 
tenant-right,  if  the  tenants  could  be  compensated  for 
the  outlay  of  their  eepilal.  Worcestershire  is  a  strong 
deep  soil;  generally  speaking  a  very  tenacious  wet  soil ; 
it  might  be  at  least  improved  to  the  (intent  of  10 
bushels  an  acre. 

Besides  the  increased  produce  of  com,  is  the  land  of 
Worcestershire  which  requires  drainage,  thoush  strong, 
capable,  do  you  think,  of  carrybg  stock  if  it  were 
drained  ?— -Yes,  decidedly. 

Should  you  look  to  a  greatly  increased  produce  of 
meat? — Ho  doubt  of  it;  in  fact,  where  the  land  has 
been  drained  there  are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  500  sheep 
perhaps  on  some  farms  where  there  were  not  100  head 
formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  drainage  and  soil 
burning. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  committee  the  process  of 
soil  burning  ? — Wc  do  it  principally  on  very  strong, 
wet,  tenacious  land ;  we  plough  it  up  very  shallow,  or 
skim  it  about  two  inches  deep,  and  burn  the  whole  of 
the  surface,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3 10s.  to  £4  an  acre ; 
tliat  would  gi?e  a  verv  greatly  increased  quantity  of 
produce  of  every  description,  particuhtrly  beans,  seeds, 
and  all  green  crops,  and  on  some  land  it  increases  the 
produce  of  wheat  very  mueli.  You  ought  to  get  a  green 
crop  after  burning,  before  wheat;  it  sometimes  leaves 
the  land  a  little  too  hollow  for  wheat. 

Is  this  a  durable  improvement  ?— -Yes. 

Ib  it  one  for  which  the  outgoing  tenant,  if  he  had  not 
held  tiie  farm  long  enough  to  obtain  a  profitable  return, 
should  be  allowed  compensation?— -Yes,  decidedly  sa 
I  had  some  dono  fight  or  nine  years  since ;  it  answers 
remarkably  well  to  the  present  day ;  in  fact  it  makes 
strong  lund,  so  that  you  can  grow  turnips  upon  it,  and 
cat  them  off  with  sheep ;  there  is  a  description  of  land 
(sandy  soils)  which  it  is  not  any  service  to ;  it  is  not 
required  there ;  but  if  it  is  done  Judiciously  it  is  a  very 
great  improvement  on  strong  land. 

What  sort  of  farm  buildings  have  you  in  Worcester- 
shire J— Very  bad  upon  the  whole. 

Are  they  to  bad  as  to  be  an  impediment  upon  the 
farmer's  adopting  tbe  best  course  of  improved  hus- 
bandry ? — Yes,  and  in  many  instances  the  landlords 
ore  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford,  or  will  not  put  up 
the  buildings, 

Wl^ere  the  landlords  are  unable  to  afford  those  heavy 
expenses  for  improvements  out  of  their  ioeome,  do  you 
th^k  it  desirable  that  the  tenants  should  be  allowed  to 


do  so  ?^n  many  instances  the  tenantry  would  do  it 
if  tliey  could  be  allowed  for  it  on  leaving  the  farm. 

As  a  practical  mau  you  are  of  opinion  that  many  of 
the  Worcestershire  farmers  have  capital  enough  to  un- 
dertake the  outlay  ? — Not  generally  speaking,  but  tliere 
are  instances  ;  in  many  they  would  borrow  money  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  Worcestershire  farme/s  had 
tenant  right  they  would  increase  the  employment  of 
their  labourers  ?— No  doubt,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Is  that  a  point  of  any  importance  in  Worcestershire? 
— Yes,  decidedly  so. 

Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  employment 
for  your  labourers?— Very  great;  in  some  years  our 
Board  of  Guardians,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  find 
great  difficulty  in  some  seasons ;  we  have  not  this  last 
12  months. 

Do  you  anticipate  that  difficulty  in  time  to  come?— 
I  have  known  as  many  as  20  or  30  in  a  day ;  men  who 
wish  work  if  they  could  have  it. 

You  have  stated  that  the  farms  in  Worcestershire 
are  generally  held  from  year  to  year  ?— Generally 
speaking. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  holding  from  year  to  year 
with  tenant  right  would  be  acceptable  to  the  farmers 
of  Worcestershire  generally  ?— No,  doubt;  but  land- 
lords are  so  tenacious  in  general  in  grttnting  leases.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it ;  you  may  get  a  man  close  up  to  a 
gentleman's  door,  and  he  may  choose  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  may  annoy  him  for  years«  If  you  had  a  good  te« 
nant  right,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  practical  man  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of  money, 
because  if  the  landlord  wished  to  get  rid  of  him  he 
could  then  do  so  by  repaying  him  for  his  outlay. 

Do  the  farmers  of  Worcestershire  wish  for  long  leases 
or  tenant  right  ?— They  do  not  care  about  long  leases 
if  they  have  tenant  right;  they  only  want  compensa- 
tion iu  ease  they  leave  their  farms. 

Have  any  of  them  a  misgiving  as  to  binding  them- 
selves by  a  long  lease?— I  think  they  have  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  since  the  corn  laws  were  repealed  the  tenants 
are  not  so  anxious  to  get  leases  as  they  were,  and 
therefore  farming  will  go  back  unless  we  legislate  in 
some  way;  tbey  are  afraid  to  take  leases  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Is  there  any  other  point  that  occurs  to  you  to  men- 
tion to  the  committee? — I  could  mention  an  instance 
of  a  farm  in  Worcestershire  where  a  person  took  the 
land  three  or  four  years  ago  on  lease  for  21  years,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  land  that  had  been 
lying  idle  for  some  years,  and  had  done  nothing ;  in 
fact  it  was  only  let  to  him  at  7s.  an  acre.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  lease,  he  set  to  work  and  burned  a  por- 
tion of  it ;  perhaps  only  100  acres  were  at  7  s.  an  acre ; 
he  farmed  it  with  vetches,  and  eat  those  vetches  off 
with  oiloake  with  sheep,  and  had  48  bushels  an  acre 
the  first  year  from  land  only  worth  78.  an  acre  before 
that  time;  I  witcessedit  with  my  own  eyes. 

You  say  the  land  had  been  lying  idle?— Yes;  the 
land  had  been  lying  idle  a  number  of  years,  not  carry- 
ing a  sheep  to  an  acre;  by  this  judicious  outlay  of 
capital,  through  having  a  lease  or  a  tenant  right,  which 
would  have  been  equally  the  same  thing,  he  made  that 
improvement. 

Do  you  mean  the  land  had  not  been  let  ?— It  was 
not  cultivated;  it  had  been  let,  but  not  culti- 
vatcd;  it  was  lying  barren;  it  would  not  grow 
seeds,  it  was  so  poor  j  U  did  not  carry  a  sheep  an  acre ; 
not  a  lark  to  an  acre,  as  the  old  saying  is. 

Have  you  any  land  so  cold  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  tenant  for  it  in  its  present  state  ?— Yea ;  a  friend  of 
mine  had  an  estate  to  let  last  year ;  it  was  so  cold  and 
wet,  and  he  was  so  poor,  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
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underdrain  it,  and  it  laid  without  for  some  time. 
There  is  a  Tery  great  wish  on  the  part  of  the  landlords 
in  Worcestershire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  for 
government  to  grant  them  a  further  sum  for  under- 
draining  ;  that  has  been  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  now  there  is  no  money  to  be  had. 

iind  the  landlords  are  not  themselves,  in  many  in- 
stances, able  to  advance  sums  for  those  improvements 
out  of  their  own  income  ? — No. 

Mr.  Bon y ERIE.]  You  spoke  of  tenant  right ;  what 
would  you  define  that  tenant  right  to  be? — If  I  were 
to  take  an  estate,  and  go  and  lay  out  money  upon  it,  I 
should  wish  to  farm  it  in  the  best  way  I  could ;  and  if 
at  the  end  of  six  months'  notice  I  were  to  leave  it,  I 
should  then  wish  to  have  compensation  for  all  the  un* 
exhausted  improvements  in  the  soily  either  by  draining 
or  by  bones  and  artificial  manure,  or  whatever  I  had 
done  upon  It* 

Have  you  any  stipulations  in  your  leases  with  refer- 
ence to  improvements  of  that  character? — No ;  I  have 
not. 

You  made  those  improvements  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  profit  during  the  period  of  your  lease  ? — 
Yes.  Where  there  are  leases  in  Worcestershire,  the 
last  three  or  four  years  the  land  is  run  out  very  fre- 
quently ;  there  are  two  reasons  for  that :  a  man  says, 
if  I  wish  to  continue  this  farm  again  in  a  high  state  of 
cultiTatloo,  there  will  be  20  people  wishing  to  take  it ; 
but  if  I  allow  this  land  to  run  out  and  do  nothing  to  it 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  I  can  Just  escape  the  provi- 
sions in  my  lease  that  I  am  obliged  to  fulfil,  I  can  take 
my  farm  again  :  and  I  think  with  a  good  system  of 
tenijnt-right  a  man  would  farm  as  well  to  the  last  mo- 
ment as  at  the  first,  knowing  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated when  he  left. 

If  a  farm  under  those  circumstanees  Is  improved 
generally  in  ralue  up  to  the  period  of  the  termination 
of  the  tenancy,  there  would  be  the  same  competition  to 
get  the  farm? — ^Thcre  may  be  certainly  competition, 
but  still  I  think  a  man  would  get  remunerated  for  bis 
outlay. 

You  have  f  aid  that  many  of  the  landlords  of  Worces- 
tershire could  not  afford  to  make  an  outlay  for  build- 
ing ? — Yes,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  the  tenants  have 
asked  for  stipulations  and  covenants  allowing  them  to 
remove  the  buildings  or  receive  compensation  ?«-Yes, 
I  could  mention  such  cases. 

Haye  you  known  them  refused  .'—Yes. 

Yon  say  tliat  there  are  cases  in  which  the  tenants  haye 
asked  permission  to  erect  buildings,  with  stipulations 
for  their  remuneration  when  the  tenancy  ceased? — 
Yes. 

Have  yott  known  those  arrangements  entered  into  ?— 
No. 

And  you  say  that  the  landlords  have  refused  to  allow 
such  things  to  be  done  ?— Yes. 

Sir  J.  U'rollgpe.]  Are  they  never  allowed  for  build- 
iojrs  at  all  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Not  even  when  put  up  with  the  permission  of  the 
landlord  ? — I  never  knew  a  case. 

Do  you  hold  a  lease  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  there  conditions  in  that  lease  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  conditions  ? — Theeondi- 
tions  are  principally  these :  I  am  to  leave  the  land  in  a 
certain  state ;  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  fallow,  and 
a  certain  number  of  acres  seeds ;  I  am  to  be  paid 
the  prices  of  the  plough ings  and  fallows  of  the  last 
year. 

That  Is  a  eompensatioDi  then  ?<»It  is  a  compensa- 
tion. 

Is  that  the  only  compensation  ?— -Yes. 

Was  not  It  in  your  power  to  have  made  terms  with 


the  landlord  or  his  agent,  such  as  would  have  suited 
your  yiew  of  the  case,  that  you  should  have  been  paid 
for  drainage  or  buildings  ?— It  was  not  the  enstom. 

Did  you  ask  for  such  terms?— I  asked  for  several 
thhigs  which  I  did  not  obtain. 

Then  if  you  had  a  tenant  right  with  a  lease,  would 
not  it  invalidate  some  of  the  conditions  of  year  lease? 
—No. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  tenure  of  yoor  lease  to  be  paid 
for  drainage  or  building ;  if  you  had  a  tenant  riffht  yon 
would  demand  to  give  that  up  at  the  termination  of 
thelease?— It  would  not  interfere  with  the  existing 
leases. 

Do  yon  not  think  it  would  do  so  ?— It  oa|^t  not  to 
interfere  with  existing  leases. 

Then  your  legislation  would  be  entirely  prospective, 
and  to  take  effect  at  the  termhiation  of  the  present 
agreements  ? — ^Yes. 

Yon  would  not  wish  to  disturb  existing  agreements  t 
'-^ffo,  not  existing  agreements. 

You  spoke  of  cultivation  by  bnming?— Yes. 

Do  you  repeat  that  process  on  some  lands  ?— I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  repeat  it ;  It  Is  a  new  process  done 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

Is  it  always  pasture  land  yon  bam  ? — ^No,  decidedly 
not. 

Do  yon  burn  fallows  ? — ^Yes. 

It  is,  in  short,  clay  burning  ?— Yes,  clay  bnming. 

Haye  you  ever  breast-ploughed  and  bumt  grass  land  ? 
—No ;  I  should  not  allow  that  if  I  were  a  landlord,  as 
I  think  burning  turf  injudicious. 

Is  it  good  husbandry  to  repeat  burning  ? — ^We  have 
scarcely  had  a  trial  of  that,  my  land  does  not  require 
it,  it  is  quite  light  enough  with  once  buralng. 

Ashes,  are  they  a  permanent  manure? — ^Yes, 

For  what  period  ?-~-I  have  found  benefit  for  six  or 
seyen  years. 

Is  not  that  benefit  great  from  the  greater  porosity  of 
the  land  making  It  more  friable  and  workable  than  as  a 
manuring  principle?— Both;  it  acts  as  a  manure; 
there  is  ammonia  in  the  ashes. 

Does  not  that  ammonia  fly  off  In  the  first  crop  ?— 
No. 

Is  it  more  permanent  than  for  one  crop  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  years  would  you  be  paid  for  it? — Pro- 
bably it  would  extend  to  a  period  of  seven  years. 

As  far  as  that  for  ashes  ? — I  think  so. 

Would  you  extend  it  as  far  asforllme?— Yes;  It 
does  not  eat  in  the  land  like  lime ;  lime  will  go  down. 

Have  you  used  lime  .'—Formerly ;  not  since  I  have 
known  the  process  of  burning. 

Do  you  prefer  the  burning  ? — Yes,  on  a  strong  land. 

Then  Is  it  from  the  greater  weight  of  the  lime  tliat 
it  sinks  down?— No,  not  altogether;  lime  is  a  cold 
thing,  and  it  makes  it  so  very  porous  that  some  of 
the  cold  clay  will  blow  away  almost;  It  is  bad  for 
wheat. 

Have  you  drained  extenslyely  ?— The  whole  of  my 
land. 

At  your  own  expense  for  labour  and  tiles  ?— Yes,  at 
my  own  expense  entirely ;  that  was  the  condition  oc 
which  I  had  a  long  lease. 

For  what  period  is  that  lease?— Twenty-one  yi-ars. 

And  you  began  at  the  commencement?— Yes. 

Do  you  think  you  would  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  21 
years  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  BonysRiB.]  You  bad  a  stipulation  In  the  kme 
as  to  that  drainage  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Hattbb.J  You  prefer  a  tenant  right  to  the 
granting  of  a  lease;  you  think  it  a  better  mode  of  clU 
tivatton  ?— A  better  mode  for  the  country,  seneraly 
speaking.  I  do  not  mean  individually  spemug.  I 
shonld  prefpr  a  ^  years'  lease. 
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00  you  know  practically  where  there  is  any  mode  of 
tenant  right  ezitting  ?— No. 

Ha? e  you  considered  the  mode  by  which  practically 
that  right  could  be  worked  out  as  between  the  owner 
of  the  land  and  the  tenant  ?-*I  hare  seen  nothing  of  it 
till  within  the  last  few  days,  and  have  heard  very 
little. 

Would  you  leave  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
tenant  to  put  as  much  lime,  or  to  marl  or  chalk  to  as 
great  an  extent,  or  to  drain  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he 
pleased,  without  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  the  land  ?--No,  certahily  not 

What  degree  of  control  would  you  give  to  the  owners 
of  the  land  7—I  would  always  have  men  fully  capable 
of  ascertaining  and  valuing  what  the  tenant  should  be 
paid  for ;  but  I  would  gnani  the  landlord  so  far  as  this, 
tliat  though  the  tenant  may  spend  a  great  deal  of  the 
landlord's  money,  he  should  not  be  paid  for  all  that ; 
in  fact,  it  is  msre  between  the  incoming  and  going-out 
tenant,  than  between  the  landlord  and  tenant;  this 
bill  would  very  little  interfere  with  the  landlords. 

Sir  J.  TnoLLOFB.]  Would  you  not  make  the  land- 
lord the  guarantee  ?— Yes,  he  must  be  the  party  gua- 
ranteeing. 

And  the  party  you  deal  with  f— Yes. 

Mr.  Haytbr.]  The  landlord  is  a  person,  who  on  the 
occasion  of  a  chainge  of  lease,  is  represented  by  the  te- 
nant incoming  upon  tlie  old  tenant  ?— -Yes. 

It  is  in  fact  between  the  landlord  and  the  outgoing 
tenant?— Yes. 

And  it  is  in  that  state  of  circumstances  you  are 
asked  wliether  you  have  considered  the  mode  by  which 
those  compensations  can  be  practically  worked  out. 
Yon  are  not  understood  to  say  that  you  have? — ^No. 

But  yon  have  some  general  notion,  that  the  right 
may  be  worked  out  pretty  benefldally  by  means  of 
arbitration?— I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  BasHTON.]  Does  your  arbitration  apply  to 
the  termination  of  a  lease,  or  during  the  time  the  im- 
provements are  taking  place.  You  were  understood 
to  say,  that  arbitration  was  to  settle  the  matter  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant?—- Yes. 

Do  you  apply  that  to  both  the  power  and  extent  of 
carrying  out  improvements  ?-*Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  tenant  says,  I  wish  to  lay  out  a 
large  sum  upon  Ume  or  ashes  in  burning  a  considerable 
part  of  my  land,  would  you  give  the  landlord  the 
power  of  saying,  You  shall  not  carry  it  out  to  such  an 
extent? — No,  but  I  woold  not  pay  that  tenant  for 
more  than  was  thought  necessary  by  competent 
persons. 

Then  sccording  to  that,  every  time  that  a  tenant 
wished  to  carry  out  an  improvement  an  arbitration 
must  take  place  at  once  between  him  and  his  landlord  ? 
—No,  I  would  allow  the  tenant  to  go  on  and  do  as  he 
pleated  to  tlie  end  of  his  term,  then  I  would  have  pro- 
per parties  called  in  to  say  what  compensation  he  ought 
to  receive. 

Mr.  Hattbr.]  That  would  be  a  compensation  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  that  the  land  had  ac- 
tually received  ?— Yes. 

Not  a  compensation  having  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  money  he  had  expended,  but  whether  it  had  been 
exnended  beneflcijdiy  ?— Yes. 

Kl.  T.  EonnTOK.  J  How  would  an  arbitrator  know 
the  state  of  the  farm  when  the  tenant  entered  upon 
it?^I  think  it  would  be  taken  generally  some 
account  of;  the  landlord  or  the  agent  would  take 
some  acoonnt  of  it,  and  generally  the  neighbours  would 
know  the  state  of  the  farm  when  it  was  taken ;  every 
one  can  see  the  improvement  I  have  made  for  years, 
they  all  know  it,  and  the  incieaie  of  produce  and 
rarioos  thioga. 


Should  the  arbitration  have  regard  to  the  amount 
you  have  laid  out  upon  the  fiurm,  or  the  increased  value 
of  the  farm  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy? — He 
should  look  at  it  in  both  ways.  I  fancy  of  course  the 
arbitrator  would  hear  the  evidence  from  the  tenant 
upon  the  increased  value  of  the  farm,  and  from  the 
landlord's  agent ;  he  would  hear  all  the  evidence  upon 
both  sides,  and  Judge  accordingly. 

Mr.  BouYBRiB.J  If  you  laid  out  a  pound,  and  that 
pound  increased  the  value  of  the  land  a  pound  a  year  an 
acre,  are  you  to  be  paid  the  amount  which  **ou  have  laid 
out,  or  the  amount  of  improvement  so  many  years'  pur- 
chase when  you  quit  ? — I  should  say  the  principle  would 
be  the  general  improvement  upon  the  farm,  not  of  any 
one  particular  portion,  but  if  you  laid  out  a  certain 
portion  in  bones,  and  that  may  be  beneficially  done, 
so  that  the  poorest  grass  land  may  be  made  superior 
by  layiog  out  £5  an  acre  in  bones,  but  the  first  and 
second  years  the  improvement  is  scarcely  visible;  in 
fact  it  does  not  do  any  good  tlie  first  year ;  the  longer 
period  the  bones  are  upon  the  land  the  better  the  ad- 
vantage is,  therefore  it  should  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Do  vou  think  the  landlord  ought  to  be  paid  upon  the 
cost  of  putting  in  the  improvement,  or  upon  the  increased 
value  that  tlie  improvement  has  given  to  tlie  land ;  that 
is,  on  what  principle  is  the  arbitrator  to  go  ?— Upon 
the  first  principle. 

The  cost  ? — Yes,  the  cost 

Mr.  T.  Bgbrtom.]  Then  you  would  to  a  certain 
degree  qualify  the  answer  given  before,  that  the  arbi- 
trators  are  to  judge  of  Ae  increased  value  of  the  farm  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  SoTHBROir.]  Unless  that  cost  is  produced  in 
improvement  the  dmerenoe  of  cost  is  not  to  be  carried 
into  account ;  if  it  has  done  good  the  cost  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  odcnlation  ?— Yes ;  if  a  man  laid  out  money 
injudiciouslhrf  I  would  not  pay  him  fbr  it. 

Mr.  T.  Egbrton.]  Supposing  a  person  has  laid  out  a 
sum  of  money  judiciously,  and  he  has  been  paid  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  end  of  seven  years  for  in. 
stance,  then  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  would  he  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  ?— No,  decidedly 
not. 

Althou^  there  might  be  an  increasing  value  in  the 
roperty  ?— No,  1  should  say  not ;  but  what  I  want  is 
br  a  man  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  outlay ;  if  he  has 
received  that,  Uien  give  him  nothing ;  I  should  say  you 
have  got  your  compensation. 

Mr.  SoTHBRON.]  Suppose  then,  fbr  instance,  this 
improvement  may  have  been  drainage  hi  the  case  sug- 
gested, do  you  at  the  end  of  nine  years  think  that  that 
drainage  is  as  good  as  it  was  the  first  year ;  are  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  no  compensation  ought  to  be  given 
for  that  drainage  in  that  case  ? — No,  I  should  extend 
drainage  to  10  years;  it  would  be  one-tenth  each  year. 

Take  then  the  1 1th  year  ?*-I  should  say  at  the  end  of 
10  years  he  is  fhlly  compensated.  I  have  done  a  large 
quantity,  and  it  has  repaid  me  every  expense  the  first 
year  in  some  i'^s^wi^ff ;  I  have  received  benefit  the  first 
year.  I  have  10  buriiels  an  acre  more,  and  exnended 
£3  an  acre  in  drainage,  we  did  not  then  drain  so  deep  as 
we  do  now ;  I  have  drained  part  of  a  field  and  left  the 
oUier  part  undrained,  and  from  that  part  drained  I  have 
got  10  bushels  of  wheat  extra  per  acre  the  first  year, 
which  would  repay  me  in  that  first  year.  I  should  say, 
generally  spealJng,  if  yon  go  to  the  period  of  10  years 
for  under-drainina  it  is  quite  sufficient. 

And  the  cost  of  the  improvement  is  the  basis  of  jour 
calenlation,  and  that  is  diminished  by  the  number  of 
yeara  that  the  profitable  use  of  it  has  been  possessed  by 
the  tenant  ?— -Ceitainly. 

Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  11  years  or  U 
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ye»rt,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  although  the  improTeiiMent 
may  be  joat  a«  valuable  ai  it  was  the  day  it  wa«  put  in, 
according  to  your  principle  there  is  to  be  no  compensa- 
tion ? — No,  there  is  bo  compensation  required. 

Mr.  £.  Dbnison.]  Vou  are  probably  aware  that  in 
Lincolnshire  and  other  parts  where  this  tenant  right  for 
unexhausted  improvement  prevails,  that  is  the  principle 
upon  which  all  the  calculations  are  made  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  the  system  in  Lincolnshire. 

Are  yeu  not  aware  that  that  custom  which  prevails  in 
that  part  of  the  country  is  generally  satisfactory,  as 
between  outgouig  and  incoming  tenants  i — Yes ;  T  have 
heard  so ;  I  am  goiug  into  Lincolnshire  this  summer  to 
see  the  different  customs ;  being  unacquainted  with 
them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you,  you  said  you 
thought  that  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
upon  a  range  of  improvements  without  consultation  with 
his  landlord  in  the  first  instance  ?— Yes. 

And  subsequently  you  gave  an  answer  that  qualified 
that  right,  because  you  said  you  would  allow  the  tenant 
to  carry  on  his  farm  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
that  a  valuation  should  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tenancy  ? — Perhaps  I  did  not  clearly  express  myself  at 
the  time. 

Do  you  thinly  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  before 
improvements  were  made,  communication  should  take 
place  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  that  the 
wish  of  the  landlord  should  bo  consulted  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  perfectly  right ;  if  a  tenant  were  to  go  and 
take  a  farm  he  should  say,  I  shall  make  such  and  such 
improvements ;  I  expect  to  be  rsmuaafated  if  you  part 
with  me  at  any  period,  if  I  do  not  hold  my  farm  sufficient 
time  to  remunerate  me. 

Suppose  there  were  to  Us  some  specific  improvement 
in  contemplation,  that  the  tenant  ^ould  say,  I  wish  te 
lay  out  such  a  sum  of  money  in  drainage  of  such  a  land, 
supposing  that  the  landlord  should  have  a  diffarant  opi- 
nion and  should  dissent  from  it.  then  what  course  would 
you  propose  ?-— I  should  then  ailow  the  tenant  to  go  on. 

Then  if  you  would  allow  the  tenant  to  go  on,  supposing 
the  landlord  dissented,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
use  in  consulting  the  landlord  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
landlords  will  generally  object  to  it ;  they  generally  wi^ 
to  see  their  estates  improved. 

But  what  course  do  you  think  would  be  the  course 
that  should  be  the  prevailing  one  ? — I  wmild  give  it  in 
favour  of  the  tenant  if  you  get  landlords  of  that  descrip- 
tion who  would  say,  "  I  will  let  my  farm  so  and  so,  and 
you  may  do  little  or  nothing  upon  it ;  I  do  not  care  so 
that  I  get  my  rent,  whether  the  land  is  improved  or  not '," 
that  would  not  answer  the  purpose  aimed  at,  the  im- 
provement  of  the  land  to  employ  the  labourers,  and  the 
growing  of  a  larger  quantity  of  corn. 

The  ease  has  been  put  to  you  where  excessive  outlay 
has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  that  has  not 
answered  its  purpose ;  do  you  think  excessive  outlay  of 
that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  would  be  o^^dioary 
cases  or  exceptional  cases  ?'-p-£xceptioBal  cas^,  deci- 
dedly. 

The  ordinary  and  general  course  would  be  that  the 
tenant  looking  at  the  probable  occupation  of  his  land 
would  not  be  likely  to  lay  out  more  money  than  he  had  a 
good  idea  would  bring  in  its  return  ? — Certainly  you  do 
now  and  then  get  an  u\}udicious  tenant,  but  generally 
speaking  it  is  not  the  case. 

Such  a  temmt  right  for  unexhausted  improvemente 
would  be  in  your  opinion  a  good  thing  for  the  tenant ; 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
landlord  also? — Yes,  more  sq  for  hiu)  thaii  for  the 

tenantt 

Then  those  arrangemente  might  be  made  per^sotly 
well  if   both    parties  were   agreeable,  by  agreement 


between  the  parties ? -No,  I ^liak not }  IdoMtiUnk 
they  would  be  likely  to  agree ',  I  raeoiMaMid  arbttsa. 
tion. 

They  might  be  ?— Yes,  thef  might  be.  it  is  posnbls  to 
make  ^em,  but  I  do  aot  think,  geneMlly  speaking,  they 
would  do  it. 

The  question  is,  whether  those  arrangemente  mighl  not 
be  made  by  voluntary  agreement,  if  both  entartunod  the 
same  views  ? — ^They  may  be. 

Then  if  they  are  beneficial  both  for  landlord  and  tenant, 
how  do  you  account  lor  there  being  audi  an  indisposi- 
tion generally  to  enter  into  those  arraDgemente  ? — ^Tbe 
landlords,  generally  speaking,  do  not  widerataiid  the 
thing. 

Then  do  you  tUnk  there  is  a  leaaoaable  prospect  of 
those  agreements  being  arrived  at  without  some  interpo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  legislature  .'—Certainly  not ; 
there  are  a  few  country  gentlemen  who  are  fond  olfSam- 
iog,  and  seeing  their  estetea  well  saanaged  ;  but  then  are 
o^ers  who  care  nothing  about  it,  they  live  in  town  hatf 
the  year,  and  labouran  are  half  starving  on  the  estates 
for  want  of  employment. 

The  matters  in  dispute  upon  this  point  saust  be  aettled 
by  valuers  ? — Yes.  decidedly. 

Considering  the  stete  of  the  eoontry  aft  preaeoft,  with 
regard  to  valuers,  do  you  think  such  important  matters 
would  be  left  satisfiietorily  to  the  preient  class  of  valoetB 
throughout  the  country  ?— Yes ;  I  think  in  the  dtfersnt 
localities  the  valuers  would  be  well  selected,  or  other- 
wise, if  government  were  to  appoint  parties  it  might  be 
more  satisfactory  in  one  sense,  but  to  send  a  man  down 
out  of  Kent  to  value  in  Worcestersfaira  woidd  be  a  difi- 
oult  thing. 

Taking  the  class  of  local  vahMia  at  present,  do  you 
think  that  those  enlarged  and  extensive  raattsra  of  arbi- 
tration oould  be  satisfactorily  left  to  them  ? — ^Yes,  deci- 
dedly, I  do  think  so ;  I  think  there  might  boBsenlouDd ; 
many  respectable  men  make  a  profession  of  it  at  the 
present  day ;  if  government  legislate  upon  the  subject 
they  ought  to  fix  the  terms  upon  which  they  should 
value,  and  what  they  should  have. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  the  tnraas  for 
different  pointe  of  improvement  in  a  bill,  snch  terms  as 
would  answer  for  all  eountiea  and  all  eoUa  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  might  be  based  upon  a  fixed  and  general  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  arbitration  abonld  be  left  to  tlie  loeal 
valuers. 

Do  you  thmk  that  draining  and  artifieial  maanies 
oould  be  fixed  by  law  aa  being  equally  vahmble,  that 
they  should  extend  over  the  same  number  of  years  in  all 
localities  and  under  all  circumstances  ? — I  do  nol  think 
the  soil  of  England  varies  so  much  but  what  yon  might 
fix  it ;  if  you  use  a  certain  quantity  of  bonss  in  one  part 
of  England,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  b«  as 
beneficial,  and  remain  as  long  in  the  soil  as  in  any  other 
part  of  England ;  I  do  not  see  why  burnt  soila  abonU 
not  be  extended,  nor  why  drainage  should  not  be  aa  be- 
neficial  in  one  part  of  England  as  another ;  of  noorse  if 
you  have  local  valnars,  they  would  be  enahted  to  make 
any  little  difference  if  there  were  any. 

That  is  the  point ;  would  you  Inave  those  mnttsra  to 
the  arbitration  of  local  valuers,  or  try  and  fix  them  by 
the  act  ? — I  would  leave  them  to  the  local  vafamt. 

You  have  said  that  your  experience  is  very  gvent  in 
hwmt  soils? — Yes,  I  have  laid  nut  some  hundreds 
in  it. 

You  hftve  just  said  that  you  see  no  reaaon  why  the 
benefit  of  burnt  soils  should  not  prntail  cquaDy  u^nms  all 
strong  lands,  hut  have  yon  not  had  cKpafiasme  that 
persons  who  have  been  sent  by  yon  to  bum  soila  in  ntter 
parte  of  the  country  have  done  ao,  and  ttmk  Tosy  ^Mhieat 
vssulte  as  to  the  benefit  of  it  have  arisen  ?-~I  think  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  soil  that  Is  burnt ;  csi  a  very 
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strong  tanftpioiu  clay  it  would  be  Terv  b^e6gi«l  ia  all 
part4  of  England. 

If  the  benefit  depends  very  much  upon  the  sor^  of 
soil  which  is  burnt,  equal  benefit  could  not  be  produced 
upon  all  soils?— No. 

Mr.  BouvEBiB.]  You^ve  stated  that  you  would  not 
think  of  applying  this  principle  of  tenant  right  to  existing 
agreements  ? — ^No,  not  where  the  lease  is  long.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  interfere  with  long  leases,  there 
are  very  few  in  existence. 

What  would  you  call  a  long  Ipase  ? —Twenty-one  yearj 
I  call  a  long  lease. 

For  anything  less  than  that  yoo  would  apply  this 
principle  for  existing  agreeifients  ? — No ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that.  I  do  not  think  you  would  fin4  one-tenth 
of  England,  or  Scotland  either,  under  lease;  taking 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  Wales,  I  am  sure  you  wiU 
not  find  one-tenth  uuder  lease. 

It  is  more  from  year  to  year  ? — ^Yes,  from  year  to 
year. 

Then  would  you  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  future 
agreements  to  have  this  tenant  right  ?— iPs. 

And  would  you  have  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  te- 
nants and  landlords  to  agree  that  those  statutory  enact- 
ments should  not  apply  ?— Yes,  it  should  be  applied 
generally  and  made  compulsory. 

So  that  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  say,  We  do  not  wish 
to  have  this  regulation  as  to  our  agreement,  we  would 
rather  go  on  according  to  a  fashion  of  our  own,  you 
would  not  allow  them  to  do  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  Ne  WD  EG  ATE.]  You  have  stated  that  the  cus- 
tom is  very  limited  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  limited. 

Who  does  the  manure  belong  to  ? — The  landlord,  when 
the  tenant  leaves. 

Who  does  the  off-going  crop  belong  to  ? — The  straw 
is  left  on  the  farm  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  te- 
nant; generally  speaking,  that  is  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

Then  the  custom  extends  to  this,  that  the  last  crop  be- 
longs to  the  off-going  tenant  ? — Yes,  to  the  off-going 
tenant,  unless  there  is  some  specific  agreement. 

Does  it  apply  to  all  grain  ?— It  applies  to  all  grain. 

Tlien  what  liberty  has  the  tenant  comin|[  on  with  re- 
ference to  entry  for  the  purposes  of  valumg  the  land ; 
does  any  custom  of  that  kind  exist  ? — No  general  prin- 
ciple is  laid  do?m ;  I  have  known  estates  very  mudi  in- 
jured ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  glehe  land  where  there  are 
no  buildings  upon ;  for  instance,  take  a  glebe  farm ; 
whether  it  is  from  the  clergyman  being  so  poor,  or  what, 
1  know  not,  but  there  have  been  cases  where  there  have 
been  no  buildings  upon  the  farm ;  the  produce  is  taken 
to  the  man's  ovrn  estate  or  the  estate  which  he  occupies 
adjoining  to  it  j  if  that  man  dies  the  produce  is  all  sold 
from  that  glebe  hmd  and  there  is  no  msuure  whatever  to 
go  back  ;  I  have  known  the  crops  sold  by  auction,  and 
no  manure  for  two  years. 

That  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  property  ?— Yes,  that 
tends  to  the  injury  of  the  property  ;  out  if  the  tenant 
had  had  the  power  to  erect  bmldings,  by  being  paid  for 
tltem,  he  would  have  gone  on  farming  in  the  same  way 
as  with  other  land. 

Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  the  tenants  generally,  if 
they  bad  the  same  principle  applied  to  buildings  for 
agricultural  purposes,  as  is  applied  to  the  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  trade ;  that  they  should  have  the  power 
of  removing  them  if  the  landlord  declines  to  take  them 
at  a  valuation  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so ;  but  I  think,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  there  would  be  but  little  done  in  the 
way  of  buildings. 

Then  generally  the  same  principla  that  prevails  with 
reference  to  buildings  for  trade  would  apply  to  agricul- 
tural buildings,  and  would  be  satisfactory  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 


Are  you  «war«  that  many  landlords  in  Worcestershire 
are  only  tenants  for  life,  and  tiierefore  cannot  enter 
into  voluntary  agreements  for  giving  compensation  be- 
yond their  own  lifetime  as  bindmg  upon  the  estate  ?•— 
Yes,  I  am. 

Do  you  conceive  that  if  tho^e  landlords  had  the  power 
to  grant  compensation  they  would  in  many  cases  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — I  do. 

That  would  be  a  facility  of  awarding  compensation  by 
voluntary  agreement  ? — Tes. 

You  stated  that  you  would  render  the  law  you  con- 
templated with  reference  to  the  extentlon  of  leases  obli- 
gatory upon  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

Would  you  require  notice  to  be  served  upon  him  of 
the  improvements  which  the  tenant  intends  to  make  ? — 
Yes,  I  thiuk  there  ought  to  be  coniultation  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant. 

Would  you  adduce  that  notice  as  evidence  of  the  im- 
provement having  beeq  made? — Yes,  I  would. 

Would  you  give  the  landlord  power  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  those  proposed  improvements  ? — No,  I  would  not  give 
him  that  power,  certainly ;  it  might  be  different  as  to 
making  an  unlimited  thing ;  a  landlord  may  f4ncy  he  is 
going  to  be  put  to  an  expense  which  he  may  not  spprove 
of:  if  a  man  is  disposed  to  improve  a  farm,  I  would  let 
him  go  on  with  it. 

How  would  you  decide  whether  the  improvement  haa 
been  beneficial  or  not  ? — Py  arbitration. 

Would  you  refer  the  case  to  arbitration  at  the  time  the 
notice  was  served,  or  postpone  itl — I  i^ould  have  an 
agreement  that  the  tenant  should  give  notice  of  what 
was  required,  and  each  party  keep  a  9opy  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  question  contemplates  a  case  in  which  the  land- 
lord has  declined  the  improvement ;  you  say  you  would 
make  the  compensation  obligatory  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

What  means  would  you  take  to  decide  whether  that  ia 
an  improvemeut  for  which  the  landlord  ought  to  be  made 
responsible,  that  is,  whether  the  outlay  be  justifiable  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land  ? — If  it  was  pot  justifiable  I 
would  not  give  the  tenant  anything. 

How  would  you  decide  that  ? — ^That  the  arbitrator 
would  be  capable  of  doing. 

Then  the  arbitrator  might  be  called  in  when  the  notice 
for  improvement  is  agitated  ? — I  do  not  see  that  exactly ; 
I  do  not  see  that  they  will  be  required. 

How  would  you  avoid  that  in  case  of  a  landlord  deter- 
mining not  to  consent  to  improvements  ? — That  is  a 
question ;  I  suppose  the  landlord  would  not  do  so ;  I  do 
not  think  a  tenant,  unless  he  had  some  security,  would 
lay  out  anything ;  I  think  they  would  part. 

You  propose  by  law  to  give  nim  security  ?— 
Yes,  I  do. 

If  you  propose  by  law  to  give  him  security,  must  you 
not  decide  whether  it  is  advisable  that  this  should  be 
laid  out  in  the  first  instance,  in  case  the  landlord  de- 
clines ? — I  think  you  would  scarcely  find  a  case  where 
the  landlord  would  decline  anything  reasonable. 

Cases  may  arise  ? — It  is  possible. 

You  state  that  at  present  the  custom  of  giving  com- 
pensalion  does  not  psevail  ?— No, 

TfaevefDie  cases  do  arise  .'—Yea. 

Would  not  a  eompuHiory  power  involve  the  tenure  of 
land  in  perpetual  remrence  to  arbiltation  .'—Probably  it 
might. 

Would  not  it  come  to  this,  that  the  law  would  decide 
by  empowering  those  arbitrators  to  decide  on  what  con- 
ditions the  land  should  be  held,  and  that  the  owners  of 
the  property  would  cease  to  have  any  voice  In  its  ar- 
rangement ? — If  you  get  very  obstinate  landlords,  in 
some  instances  it  may  have  that  effect ;  I  want  to  do 
away  with  the  probability  of  being  obliged  to  call  in  those 
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arbitraton  at  great  expense  in  the  first  instance,  if  I 
possibly  could. 

Have  yoa  pointed  out  any  means  of  doing  that  ?— No, 
I  have  not. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  Would  not  arbitrators  be  obliged 
to  be  called  in  still  d  yon  had  an  act  of  parliament,  be- 
cause yon  say  yon  would  do  away  with  them  ? — In  the 
first  instance. 

If  yon  make  the  tenant  right  an  obligatory  thing  by 
law,  would  not  an  arbitrator  be  called  in  in  every  case  ? 
—It  is  possible ;  but  I  would  do  away  with  it  if  I  possi- 
bly could. 

Mr.  Nbwdkgatk.]  Your  view  of  custom  is,  that  it  is 
more  beneficial  for  a  yearly  tenant  than  in  cases  of  tenure 
under  lease  ? — ^Yes,  exactly  so. 

And  yon  believe  that  it  will  render  tenure  by  the  year 
advantageous  by  reason  of  improvement  ? — No  doubt,  to 
a  great  extent 

Does  not  this  question  divide  itself  into  two  classes, 
first,  a  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  his  outlay,  secu- 
ring him  a  proper  interest  and  adequate  profit,  which  is 
amatter  of  justice;  and  the  second  a  question  of  im- 
provement of  agriculture  generally,  which  is  not  a  matter 
of  strict  justice  to  the  tenant  ? — Just  so. 

Do  you  not  think  that  what  the  legislature 
should  contemplate  is  the  question  of  justice  only ;  yon 
state  there  are  two  bases  upon  which  the  compensation 
should  be  ascertained,  first  the  outlay,  including  the 
interest  of  the  capital,  and  an  adequate  profit  ? — ^Yes. 

And,  secondly,  the  advantage  of  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  ?— Yes. 

The  question  then  comes  to  this,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  interference  of  the  Legislatare  should  be  confined  to 
that  which  is  a  matter  of  justice  only  ? — Justice  and  right, 
probably. 

If  the  question  of  improvement  is  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  Legislature  for  agricultural  property,  is  there  any 
reason  why  that  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  trade  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not. 

Mr.  BouvBBiK.]  Have  yon  seen  the  Chairman's  Bill  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  have. 

Have  you  considered  its  provisions  ?— Yes,  and  I  ap- 
prove of  them  very  much. 


Bvidmue  6/  Mr.  Hbnrt  Trstbswy. 

Chairman.]  You  are  agent  to  Lord  de  Grey  on  his 
property  in  Bedfordshire  ?— Yes. 

Lord  de  Grey  has  thought  it  right  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  tenant-right  compensation  to  his  tenants  ? — His 
Lordship  has. 

Would  yon  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what  are  the  agreements  which  Lord  de  Grey  has  given 
to  his  tenantry? — Compensation  is  granted  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  heads, 
as  well  as  1  recollect,  for  drainage  or  for  improvements 
of  that  description,  and  for  others  of  a  more  lasticg  cha- 
racter, and  for  permanent  improvements,  such  as  build- 
ings. 

Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  particulars  of 
those  different  heads  of  compensation  ? — I  could  not  de- 
tail them,  but  I  could  give  the  principal,  which  I  think 
are  for  drainage ;  we  allow  ten  or  twdve  years  where  the 
tenant  finds  tiles  and  labour ;  and  for  planting  hedges 
and  other  such  improvements  we  give  ten  years ;  and  for 
marling  and  artifi<nal  manure  and  those  things,  which  are 
left  ratiier  as  an  open  question,  from  two  to  four  years  ; 
it  depends  in  the  marling  upon  the  situation  of  the  marl 
and  the  quantity  required  per  acre ;  and  for  bmldings  we 
give  twenty  years* 

Is  it  long  that  tUs  principle  has  been  acted  upon  ? — It 
hu  only  been  reoently  introduced. 


Were  those  tenm  which  yoa  proposed  aoeeptsbk  to 
the  tenants  .'—Perfectly  so. 

Do  the  tenants  receive  them  in  such  a  way  ss  to  show 
that  fhey  are  ctisposed  to  improve  the  property  ?— I 
think  BO ;  in  fact  they  have  begun  already  to  a  cextain 
extent. 

The  tenants  have  begun  to  act  upon  that  principle  ?— 
Yes  ;  with  drainage  particularly  ;  it  has  not  ben  in 
force  twelve  montlu  yet. 

Can  yon  hand  in  to  the  Committee  the  precise  agree- 
ment ? — I  have  not  got  one  with  me. 

Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  one  ?— I  coold 
fnrmsh  the  Committee  with  the  principles  of  them. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  Lord  de  Grey  incurs  any  riik 
as  a  lan<Uord  in  granting  those  compensations  ?— I  think 
not. 

Yon  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  tognnt 
them  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Isndlord 
to  grant  them. 

Would  you  state  why  ?— We  have  a  great  msny  im- 
provements that  the  landlord  is  firequently  called  npon  to 
effect,  for  which  he  derives  no  immediate  benefit,  ind 
perhaps  not  until  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  or  ontil 
the  death  of  the  tenant,  and  many  of  them  would  be  ef- 
fected by  the  tenant  himself  if  he  was  sore  he  would  hare 
the  full  benefit  and  the  advantages  that  arise  to  him  from 
them. 

You  seem  then  to  think,  that  instead  of  a  charge  upon 
the  landlords,  it  would  be  a  pecuniary  relief  to  them  to 
grant  a  tenant-right  ? — I  think  it  would  be  anadvantase 
to  the  landlord. 

You  think  it  would  tend  to  relieve  the  landlords  from 
inconvenient  expenses  during  the  continuance  of  the  ten- 
ancy ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  injury  to  them  at 
the  dose  of  the  tenancy  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Do  you  think  that  although  the  in*ooming  tenant 
might  be  called  upon  to  repay  more  than  he  woidd  other- 
wise have  to  pay,  that  the  better  condition  of  the  ftrm 
would  in  fact  compensate  the  landlord  for  that  daim  ?— 
I  think  the  landlord  should  pay  it  himself,  and  then  make 
arrangements  with  the  in-coming  tenant. 

Do  you  think  that  the  superior  condition  of  ^  (arm 
would  render  it  easier  for  the  landlord  to  find  men  of 
capital  as  tenants,  than  under  the  present  system  ?--I 
think  he  would  receive  an  increase  of  rent  if  those  im- 
provements are  done  with  discretion ;  if  they  are  really 
improvements. 

If  a  fidd  is  to  be  drained  on  a  farm,  do  you  require 
the  tenant  to  consult  you  previoudy  as  to  the  mode  of 
doing  it  ? — I  expect  him  to  give  me  notice,  and  if  he  ii  a 
person  upon  whose  judgment  I  can  rdy,  I  do  not  per- 
haps give  mysdf  the  trouble  to  look  at  it ;  but  if  it  comes 
from  a  person  I  do  not  know  much  of,  I  should  fed  it 
my  duty  to  see  that  the  farm  was  drained  according  to 
my  views. 

With  regard  to  marling,  do  you  require  a  tenant  to 
obtain  your  consent  before  he  marls  a  field?~No,I 
leave  it  to  the  tenant's  own  judgment ;  I  bdieve  in 
the  agreement  it  is  stated  he  should  notice  give  of  all 
those  things. 

Then  according  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  agreement, 
the  tenant  is  required  to  give  notice ;  is  the  landlord's 
consent  necessary  ?— I  do  not  require  it,  but  I  tlunk  the 
landlord's  consent  is  required  as  far  as  the  letter  of  the 
clause  runs  ;  he  shall  be  entitled  to  tiiose  compenaations 
subject  to  the  following  conditions,  and  I  think  the  land- 
lord is  to  have  notice  of  it. 

Practically  von  thbk  you  may  rdy  generaOy  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  farmers  as  to  such  an  operation  as  marl- 
ing .'—Practically  I  do. 

Have  you  conudered  that  inasmuch  as  he  incurs  the 
risk  of  the  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  he  would  do  itin  a 
way  to  benefit  the  estate  by  benefiting  himidf  ?— Yci* 
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It  may  be  then  eondaded,  as  to  the  purchase  of  bones 
and  cake,  70a  would  not  require  notice  to  the  landlord  ? 
—No,  if  he  claimed  anything  for  them,  the  landlord 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  tenant  had  expended 
the  money  upon  them. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatb.]  Do  you  think  there  is  much  pros- 
pect of  Earl  de  Grey's  example  being  followed?— I 
should  hope  there  is ;  I  think  there  is. 

You  think  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
the  example  of  his  Lordship  will  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it 
is  carried  out  now  ? — ^I  think  the  system  would  recom- 
mend itself. 

You  hsTo  seen  very  beneficial  results  from  it  already  ? 
—That  has  not  been  admitted,  but  it  is  in  operation,  and 
I  beUere  such  will  be  the  result. 

How  long  has  Lord  de  Grey  adopted  this  system  ? — 
About  tweWe  months. 

Does  his  Lordship  provide  all  the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

Does  he  join  in  the  expense  of  drainage  ? — ^Yes,  it  has 
been  the  custom  hitherto  for  his  Lordship  to  find  tUes 
and  the  tenant  labour ;  it  is  a  system  that  I  think  not  so 
good. 

What  is  the  present  system,  that  Lord  de  Grey  should 
undertake  the  whole  expense  of  drainage  ?~That  is  the 
system  I  should  recommend  ;  the  agreement  provides  for 
each  case ;  in  the  event  of  Lord  de  Grey  finding  tiles 
they  have  five  years,  I  think,  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments ;  but  as  an  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  find  tiles 
and  labour,  and  so  relieve  his  Lordship  of  the  tile  for 
winch  he  receives  no  compensation,  I  should  give  a 
longer  period,  say  twelve  years,  if  they  held  it  as  long, 
to  induce  the  tenant  to  take  the  whole  expense  upon 
himself. 

From  practical  observation,  how  long  a  period  do  you 
think  it  generally  requires  to  repay  the  expense  of  drain- 
age upon  the  estate  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — It  depends 
so  very  much  upon  the  description  and  nature  of  the 
land,  some  land  requires  much  more  outlay  than  others. 

What  is  the  present  period  in  which  the  expense  of 
drainage  is  returned  ? — I  think  in  some  instances,  per- 
haps, the  tenant  reaps  the  benefit  of  drainage  in  one  or  two 
crops ;  those  are  the  exceptions ;  I  should  not  say  that  as  the 
general  rule ;  I  should  say  eight  to  twelve  years,  and 
I  think  that  is  liberal. 

What  is  the  longest  period  before  the  expiration  of 
which  a  person  is  repaid  in  those  soils  for  the  expense  of 
drainage? — I  think  I  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  any  drain- 
age of  so  very  extensive  a  nature  but  that  the  tenant 
might  repay  himself  in  twelve  years;  there  may  be 
some  exceptions :  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed any. 

Then  you  have  adopted  the  ten  or  twelve  years  as  an 
extreme  period  ? — ^Yes,  as  an  extreme  period. 

Was  thisre  any  custom  in  the  neighbourhood  existing 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  Lord  de 
Grey  for  compensation  ? — No,  none  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

Does  the  dung  belong  to  the  farm  ?— I  believe  it  is 
a  rule  that  the  tenant  leaves  the  farm  as  he  finds  it ;  the 
agreements  would  make  the  dung  belong  to  the  landlord. 

And  that  agreement  is  confirmed  by  the  custom  ? — ^No, 
I  think  not,  but  I  think  tbe  custom  is  (but  I  have  not 
been  long  residing  in  Bedfordshire),  that  as  the  tenant 
finds  the  farm  so  he  leaves  it ;  if  the  dung  and  the  straw 
were  valued  to  him  as  Uie  property  of  his  predecessor, 
be  would  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  the 
in-coming  tenant  by  valuation ;  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Then  the  custom  does  not  extend  beyond  this  ?^I 
believe  there  are  few  such  cases.  I  believe  that  the  dung 
and  the  straw  has  generally  been  bought  up  by  the  land- 
lord, so  that  is  now  the  landlord's  property  generally. 


Then  the  possession  of  the  dung  is  not  decided  by  cus- 
tom ? — ^Yes,  it  is  decided  by  custom. 

As  being  the  landlord's  ?-*It  is  decided  by  custom, 
inasmuch  as  the  tenant,  if  he  bought  it  when  he  entered 
the  farm,  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it  when  he  leaves  it; 
but  if  the  landlord  bought  it,  or  it  was  his  previously, 
then  the  tenant  has  no  compensation  in  the  event  of  his 
leaving  it :  so  that  custom  guides  it. 

But  only  in  cases  where  the  practice  of  a  particular 
property  has  established  it  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  cus- 
tom generally ;  I  do  not  speak  of  Lord  de  Grey's  estate : 
I  believe  it  is  the  custom  generally 

That  the  dung  belongs  to  the  property  ? — It  belongs 
to  the  tenant  if  he  purchased  the  dung  when  he  entered ; 
that  the  tenant  leaves  the  estate  as  he  finds  it :  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  custom. 

Do  you  recommend  any  compulsory  system  of  legisla- 
tion by  which  a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  last  year  by 
Lord  de  Grey  should  be  enforced  upon  landowners  gene- 
rally ? — I  think  that  the  tenant  farmer  should  have  secu- 
rity for  any  unexhausted  improvements  he  may  have 
made. 

You  have  expressed  your  approval  of  the  system 
adopted  by  Lord  de  Grey  3  should  yon  recommend  by 
law,  that  a  similar  system  should  be  rendered  binding  on 
all  landlords ' — ^The  details  would  not  suit  every  estate ; 
I  should  recommend  the  principle. 

How  would  you  provide  for  tnat  principle ;  would  you 
constitute  any  tribunal  to  test  the  efficacy  of  tiie  improve- 
ments, or  to  decide  by  arbitradon,  whether  they  should 
b<^  made,  and  how  far  the  landlords  should  become  liable ; 
that  is,  do  you  deem  it  advisable  that  any  tribunal  should 
be  establidied,  which  by  force  of  law  should  decide 
whether  improvements  should  be  made,  and  how  far  die 
landlord  should  become  liable  for  them  ?— I  should  leave 
that  as  an  open  <^uestion;  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
tribunal  could  decide  whether  any  improvements  should 
be  made. 

You  think  it  would  be  carrying  the  operation  of  the 
law  beyond  its  proper  functions  ? — ^I  think  that  practi- 
cally the  system  may  be  laid  down ;  that  is,  a  general 
principle  might  be  laid  down,  but  the  application  or  de- 
tails of  it  must  be  carried  out  by  other  parties. 

Then  you  would  leave  the  application  of  the  details  to 
some  other  persons  ?— Yes. 

Who  would  you  appoint  to  decide  them  ?— It  must  be 
left  to  valuers ;  I  woidd  take  Uus  opportunity  of  stating 
that  I  think  it  prefbrable  that  the  terms  of  the  agroemoats 
upon  which  those  improvements  are  to  be  made  should 
be  settled  before-hand  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

Supposing  the  landlord  declined  to  become  liable  for 
oertam  improvements  upon  the  farm,  such  as  drainage, 
do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  tenant  should  call  in 
arbitrators  or  other  parties,  and  that  their  award  should 
bind  the  landlord  to  pay  compensation  for  that  improve- 
ment 7~I  think  if  the  landlord  objects  to  any  improve- 
ments that  the  tenant  would  wish  to  do,  it  would  not  be 
fair  for  the  tenant  to  persist  in  the  fsoe  of  the  landlord ; 
that  would  be  taking  the  management  of  the  proper^ 
out  of  the  landlord's  hand ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such 
a  case  is  likely  to  occur ;  and  if  the  tenant  chooees  to  do 
it,  and  he  is  a  yearly  tenant,  the  landlord  may  give  him 
six  months'  notice,  and  then  he  could  easily  get  rid  of  him. 

Your  opinion  is  that  the  result  of  such  legislative  in- 
terference would  be  that  the  landlord,  if  he  objected, 
would  give  the  tenant  notice ;  speaking  of  permanent  im- 
provements, such  as  buildings  andtfaose  things? — I  think 
that  in  all  cases  of  permanent  improvements  where  the 
landlord  might  eventually  be  called  upon  to  refund  a  large 
portion  of  the  expenses,  it  is  oidy  just  and  reasonable 
that  he  should  be  consulted  befordiand. 

And  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  he  would  give  the 
tenant  notice  ?^— I  do  not  say  he  would« 
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Do  you  think  it  is  probable  that  he  would  ? — I  would 
not  ofTer  an  opinion  upon  that. 

You  think  that  that  course  is  open  to  him  ? — No  doubt ; 
but  I  would  not  tie  the  tenant*s  bands  so  much  for  gene- 
ral farming. 

You  think  it  is  desirable  to  aSbrd  facilities  for  land- 
lords grantini^  and  tenants  recovering  compensation  for 
improvements  which  they  have  made  by  agreement  and 
consent  between  themselves  ?— I  thmk  it  is  desirable 
to  afford  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  £.  Denison.]  I)o  you  think  it  very  desirable 
that  capital  should  be  laid  out  upon  land  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  think  that  everything  which  conduces  to 
the  outlay  of  capital  upon  land  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  tenant  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  think  there  is  anv  fear.  In  a  general  way,  of 
an  excessive  and  unreasonable  outlay  of  capital  being 
made  on  land,  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that  whatever. 

Mr.  SoTHEKON.]  To  what  counties  does  (he  evidence 
whidi  you  have  given  With  regard  to  the  management  of 
Lord  de  Grey's  estate  and  the  leases  upon  it  apply  ? — 
Bedfordshire,  Leicestershire,  aud  Wiltshire. 


Evidence  ef  Mr.  Joseph  Darby 

Chairman.]  Are  you  secretary  of  theMartock  Far- 
mers' Club,  in  Somersetshire  ?— Yei ,  I  am. 

Are  you  a  farmer  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

To  what  extent  do  you  farm  ?— To  195  acres. 

What  is  the  utual  time  of  entry  upon  farms  in  your 
part  of  Somersetshire  ? — Lady- day,  generally. 

Does  the  tenant  take  the  awaygoing  crop  ? — ^The  cus- 
toms are  very  different  in  my  neighbourhood  as  regards 
that.  In  some  cases  they  do  take  the  ofigoing  crop  ;  in 
some  cases  there  are  none. 

Are  the  tenancies  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  on 
terms  ?— The  principal  part  are  from  year  to  year  ;  but 
in  a  great  many  instances  they  ate  for  ^ort  fermsy 
about  seven  yean. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  land  in  your  part  of  So- 
mersetshire ?~Th6  character  of  the  land  in  Martock, 
which  is  about  7,000  acres,  and  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
boittrhood  arouUd  th€re,  id  of  a  heavy  sand  and  clay. 

Is  it  in  want  of  improvement  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  want 
of  improvement  generally,  in  point  of  drainage  and  of 
good  roads. 

What  roads  do  you  speak  of;  farm  roads?— Yes, 
roads  to  the  fields. 

Roads  upon  the  farm  ? — ^f  es  ;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  fields  are  very  scattered  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  the 
farms  are  not  together. 

Is  the  want  of  roads  upon  those  heavy  land  farms 
a  serious  injury  to  the  farmers  ? — A  very  serious  inj  ury. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  power  to 
the  tenants  to  make  roads,  with  the  right  of  compensa- 
tion ?— Yes,  I  do. 

The  present  state  of  those  farfn  roads  you  are  under- 
stood to  say  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  serious  injury ;  the  farmers  cannot 
get  over  them  all.  In  some  cases,  for  six  months  out  of 
the  year,  I  have  known  in  very  wet  weather ;  even  with 
horses,  I  hare  known  them  scarcely  able  to  get  upon  their 
farms. 

You  say  that  drainage  is  vfcry  necessary  there  also  .'— 
Yes. 

Have  you  ever  known  the  hmd  in  your  neighbourhood 
Suffer  very  much  for  the  want  of  drainage? — Yes. 
Two  years  ago  (he  average  yield  of  wheat,  owing  to  the 
want  of  drainage,  as  I  have  heard  several  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jltfartock  say,  was  1^  bushels  an 
Mi«,  tfhieli  inclsded  Hie  drained  as  well  as  undrained 
land,  but  in  many  instanees  where  it  was  undrained  il 


was  not  more  than  five  bushels  an  acre.  The  land  is 
considered  excellent,  and  is  rented  at  an  average  of  45s. 
an  acre  or  more. 

The  farmers  arc  puzzled  sometimes  to  pay  their  rents, 
are  tliey  not  ? — It  is  not  always  the  case ;  it  depends 
upon  the  seasons. 

Do  you  think  (hat  if  the  land  were  thoronghly  well 
drained,  they  would  be  completely  free  from  this  loss? 
— ^Yes,  40  bushels  an  acre  has  been,  I  believe,  in  a 
good  dry  season,  a  very  frequent  occurrence  there. 

Do  you  know  any  case  where  the  tenant-right  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— I 
know  in  one  instance,  the  instance  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
steward  of  Lord  Portman  (although  bis  land  is  not  so 
heavy  as  the  land  I  have  been  describing) ;  I  have  it 
from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  has  a  long  lease  on  tenant- 
right  principles,  and  he  is  by  far  the  roost  enterprising 
man  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Has  he  greatly  improved  the  land  ? — He  has  greatly 
improved  it;  some  of  his  fields  arc  approaching  (o 
garden  cultivation  :  his  farm  is  nearly  all  drained,  and 
nearly  all  subsoiled. 

Are  the  farmers  of  your  neighbourhood  prevented 
from  inaking  these  necessary  improvements  by  the 
want  of  security  for  their  capital  ?-^Yes,  my  opinion 
is  so. 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  they  have  made  Im- 
provements, and  then  lost  their  outlay?— Yes,  1  do;  I 
know  of  one  instance  which  has  occurred  very  recently, 
wheris  a  tenant  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Martock  had 
drained  12  acres  at  his  own  expense,  and  within  four 
years  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an  increase  of  bis  rent 
of  5s.  an  acre. 

Can  you  state  any  other  case  to  the  committee?— I 
know  an  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chard,  where 
a  young  man  had  his  farm  for  about  two  years;  he 
took  it  at  Michaelmas  1815,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  the  estate  fell  into  hand ;  and  he  had  ploughed 
one  field  of  13  acres  three  times  for  wheat,  and  manured 
it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  without  any 
compensation,  and  all  the  manures  upon  his  fkrm,  and 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  manure  in 
his  yard,  but  by  applying  to  his  solicitor  he  saved 
that :  his  apples  also  for  that  year  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  committee  are  to  un- 
derstand you  that  there  is  great  room  for  permanent 
improvement  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  te- 
nants cannot  undertake  to  make  those  improvements 
unless  they  have  security  fi^r  their  outlay  ?-^Yes,  that 
is  my  opinion.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  the  oc- 
cupier of  a  very  wet  farm  drained  a  field  of  three  acres, 
and  then  asked  his  landlord  to  allow  him  the  outlay. 
The  landlord,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  con- 
sented, but  told  the  tenant  at  the  same  time  that  if  be 
drained  any  more  he  would  be  forced  io  pay  for  it  ont 
of  his  dwn  pocket.  The  tenant  held  his  fiirm  on  a  lesss 
for  seven  years. 

Mr.  Newoeg  ATfi.]  You  say  most  of  the  land  it  held 
upon  seven  years'  leases  in  your  neighbourhood?— No, 
most  part  of  it  is  held  upon  tenancies  at  will,  but  s 
eonSiderable  part  in  my  neighbourhood  is  short  leases 
of  seven  years. 

Do  yot  see  the  land  under  short  leases  is  better 
farmed  than  the  land  that  is  held  at  will?— I  do  not 
think  it  is,  generally  speaking ;  I  have  seen  this  with 
the  short  leases,  that  the  farmers  generally  take  the 
land  at  first  in  a  very  poor  state ;  they  try  to  put  ft 
into  a  better  system  of  cultivation  the  first  year  or  two, 
and  then  they  take  out  of  it  the  HaH  year  or  two  ail 
that  they  have  put  in  before,  and  so  it  Is  always  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  landlord  in  a  poor  state  of  cniti* 
vation* 
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Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  tenants  had  sceurity 
for  being  repaid  their  outlay  with  proper  interest  and 
profit,  that  a  yearly  tenure  would  tend  as  much  to 
good  cuItiTation  as  a  tenure  by  Irnse? — Ves^thnt  is  my 
opinion ;  with  a  proper  tenant-right  law,  I  think  that 
they  would  generally  improve 3  a  tenant-ris^ht  agree- 
ment would  give  ttiem  seenrity  to  lay  out  their  capital, 
and  would  be  as  well  as  ka^es. 

You  mentioned  one  case  of  a  property  in  whieh  eom- 
pcnsation  was  given  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  exmaple  of  that  landlord  is 
likely  to  be  followed  in  the  neighbourhood? — 1  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  likely,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  such  is  the  case.  Mr.  Parson,  the 
steward  of  Lord  Portman,  has  a  long  lease,  everyone 
knows  that ;  he  told  me  he  had  it  on  the  tenant-right 
principle. 

Then  that  lease  upon  the  tenant-right  principle  is  of 
recent  date?— I  believe  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  question  of  whether  it  is  right 
and  desirable  to  give  compensation  under  agreements, 
has  only  lately  been  agitated  in  yoiu*  county? — No; 


within  I  he  last  two  years  t  think  it  has  been  agitated 
mostly. 

Do  yoQ  think  that  the  principle  h  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  landlords,  when  they  see  the  adrantnges  tliat  Iiavc 
accrued  to  Lord  Portman? — I  think  it  will  be  hkely 
to  be  more  general  than  at  present.  I  heard  a  land 
agent  say  some  time  ago  that  he  had  adopted  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taunton  on  some  property. 

You  mentioned  one  case  in  which  a  farmer  was  in 
danger  of  losing  the  capital  he  had  invested,  and  he  re- 
covered it  on  applying  to  an  attorney  ?— Yes;  that  is 
in  the  case  of  u  young  man  where  his  farm  fell  into 
hand  'j  he  did  lose  all  the  manure  that  he  had  upon  hia 
farm,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  manure  that 
was  in  his  yard,  but  by  applying  to  an  attorney,  the 
party  that  the  land  fell  into  hand  to  was  not  enabled 
to  deprive  him  of  it. 

Then  as  to  that  manure,  was  it  by  custom  ? — I  do  not 
kno^  whether  it  was  by  custom  or  by  law;  it  turned 
out  to  be  his. 

It  turned  out  to  be  his  when  the  question  was  sub- 
mittcd  to  a  lawyer  ? — Yes. 


(7b  be  emitinued.) 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CARROTS. 


Sir,— The  cultivation  of  carrots  by  farmers  in  the 
southern  and  midland  counties  of  England  is  in  many 
places  very  little  attended  to,  though  I  am  aware  many 
of  them  have  an  admirable  soil  for  such  a  crop.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  traveUing  through  va- 
rious coantiet  in  the  south,  when  I  conld  icaroely  help 
taking  ntftied  of  many  fialda,  the  soil  of  whieh  seemed  to 
be  of  a  light,  nskif  nature,  partially  niaed  irith  peat 
earth,  lying  almost  unproductive,  halving  evidently  borne 
a  very  scanty  orop  of  oats,  or  some  other  white  crop  ; 
and  vnleee  sneli  soil  (if  not  town  down  with  grass  seeds) 
get  aii  eitri  quantity  of  very  superior  manure,  a  good 
or  remunerative  green  crop  to  follow  could  icaroely  be 
expected.  It  has,  however,  again  and  again  occurred  to 
me  that  carrots  might  be  profitably  raised  on  such  a  soU, 
they  being  unquestionably  superior  to  turnips  for  feed- 
ing either  horses,  cattle,  or  pigs,  as  they  produce  a  much 
greater  cfuantity  of  sugar  or  saccharine  matter  than  is 
found  in  Swedish  turnips ;  and  though  a  earrot  crop  re- 
quires a  deeper  soil  than  turnips,  yet  it  will  be  found  that 
they  grow  luxuriantly  on  a  soil  much  inferior  in  quality 
than  is  required  for  turnips ;  and  the  reieon  is,  that  the 
tope  or  ahawe  are  a  great  deal  li§hier  than  the  tope  of 
UamfBt  whieh  tiiough  fed  and  nodrislied  partly  by  the 
ataMiephere,  yet  require  ahnoit  as  nttoh  strength  from 
below  as  the  bulbs. 

In  your  nuMt  nseftil  "  Fanner's  Magazine,"  the 
number  Ibr  November  last,  which  1  have  just  read,  I 
observe  inquiry  made  by  a  correspondent,  **  the  proper 
time  to  take  up  carrots,  whether  the  green  should  be 
wrung  off  or  cut  off,  and  the  best  method  to  put  them 
away,  so  that  they  may  take  no  damage  from  heating  or 
from  the  frost,  and  how  many  tons  per  acre  are  consi- 
dered a  fair  crop  of  red  carrots."  As  a  few  remarks 
with  which  I  beg  to  trouble  you  may  supply  the  infer* 
mation  wanted  by  your  correspondent,  and  as  these  ob- 


servations may  catch  the  eye  of  some  enterprising  agri- 
culturist, who  may  be  disposed  to  make  a  trial  of  a  carrot 
crop  on  a  small  scale  in  place  of  turnips,  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  useful  and  interesting 
journal,  to  state  that  I  myself  have  seen  carrots  raised 
on  a  very  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil  (free  of  stones,  of  course), 
which  remunerated  the  farmer  better  than  the  best  crop 
of  wheat  that  could  grow.  This  was  on  a  very  exten- 
sive ferm  near  the  small  town  of  Thetford,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Norfolk,  where,  for  a  considerable  period,  I  had, 
some  years  ago,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  best  style  of  English  farming  on  a  light, 
or  barley  soil.  On  (hat  farm  were  several  fields  of  deep 
black  sandy  soil  of  poor  quality ;  one  small  field  of  nine 
acres  had  home  but  a  very  poor  and  scanty  crop  of  oats, 
averaging  certainly  not  more  than  about  5  coombs  or  20 
bushels  per  acre,  lliis  field  the  farmer  thought  he  would 
try  with  a  crdp  of  Altringham  carrot  the  following 
season,  and  accordingly  the  field  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
in  the  autumn,  and  afterwards  ploughed  with  a  very 
deep  furrow,  and  allowed  to  lie  over  the  winter,  that  the 
soil  might  get  consolidated.  In  the  spring,  the  surface, 
after  being  harrowed,  was  covered  with  a  moderate  top 
dressing  of  very  short,  well-rotted,  farm-yard  dung,  and 
then  ploughed  down  with  a  light  furrow.  The  seed, 
after  being  prepared  by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands, 
and  thoroughly  mixing  with  fine  sand,  put  into  tubs,  and 
after  watering  it  for  two  or  three  days,  that  it  might  ger 
minate,  was  then  sown  broadcast,  and  rolled  down  on 
the  14th  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  Tibs,  to  the  acre.  The 
crop  was  thinned  and  cleaned  twice  with  the  hoe  during 
summer  at  8s.  per  acre  each  time,  and  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember a  man  with  his  two  sons,  to  whom  the  job  was 
let,  commenced  to  take  up  the  whole  with  three-pronged 
forks,  made  for  the  purpose,  at  28s.  per  acre,  mduding 
takmg  off  the  tops,  which  should  be  done  with  a  Jhi(/e  ; 
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and  in  order  to  prevent  any  sprouting  or  growing,  a 
small  piece  of  the  carrot,  about  the  thickness  of  a  shil- 
ling, should  also  be  cut  off  with  the  tops.  Except  what 
were  required  for  feeding  on  the  fiunm  (which  were  care- 
fully put  into  dry  places,  and  mixed  with  fine  dry  sand 
to  prfsenre  them),  the  whole  were  carted  to  certain  places 
on  the  side  of  the  field,  and  pitted  on  the  surface  in  the 
manner  potatoes  are  done  up ;  then  coTcred  with  straw, 
and  about  six  inches  of  eardi.  The  best  judges  com- 
puted the  crop,  which  was  beautifully  transparent  and 
free  from  worms,  to  be  fully  800  bushels,  or  about  22 
tons  per  acre ;  and  they  were  sold  from  time  to  time 
chiefly  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  fbed  their  horses,  at  the  low  price  of 
only  6d.  per  heaped  btiehel,  the  crop,  even  at  that  price, 
being  worth,  after  deducting  expense  of  cleaning  and 
taking  up,  &c.,  ftilly;^  17  per  acre  (without  estimating 
the  value  of  the  tops,  which  were  eaten  very  greedily  by 
the  cattle),  and  this  on  land  which  certainly  was  not 
worth  more  than  lOs.  or  lis.  per  acre  as  rent. 

In  place,  however,  of  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  the 
better  plan  would  undoubtedly  be  to  sow  it  in  narrow 
drills,  as  being  more  convenient  fbr  thinning  and  clean- 
ing, &c.  The  manure  should  be  well  decomposed  farm- 
yard dung ;  for  if  only  half  rotted,  the  crop  is  sure  to 
grow  short,  and  probably  one-third  forked ;  what  are 
technically  called  in  some  places,  "  fingers  and  toes." 
If  irrigation  by  sewerage  water  from  a  town,  or  liquid 
from  a  dung-heap  and  farm-steading,  could  be  applied  as 
manure  to  a  field  for  carrots,  it  would  do  admirably ; 
but,  from  the  situation  of  many  farm-steadings,  this 
would  be  almost  impracticable  wlUiout  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  which  few  farmers  would  wish  to  incur. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  <^lfn^g  the  field 
thoroughly  previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  otherwise  the 
weeds  are  sure  to  smother  the  young  plants,  which  ap- 
pear very  small  and  sickly  when  they  first  appear  above 
the  surfiice.  The  first  thinning  may  be  done  carefully 
with  the  common  draw  hoe,  three  inches  broad ;  but  the 
second  thinning,  or  even  perhaps  a  third  may  be  neces- 
sary, should  be  done  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  the 
sides  of  the  drills  cleaned  with  the  jmtA,  or  Dutch  hoe. 

^iany  agriculturists  may  object  to  the  growing  of  car- 
rots, simply  because  a  proper  market  for  them  may  be 
at  an  inconvenient  distance ;  but  every  farmer  who  occu- 
pies land  of  any  extent,  and  with  a  soil  suited  for  the 
crop,  should  grow  at  any  rete  a  few  acres  every  year,  as 
he  will  find  them,  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  milk  cows, 
and  pigs,  far  superior  to  Swedish  turnips ;  and  the  little 
extra  expense  for  seed  and  labour  will  be  well  repaid  by 
the  superior  fattening  qualitiea  of  the  crop. 

I  am,  &c., 

James  D.  Fbroi^son,  Land  Agent. 
Olatffow, 


THE  EXCISE  AND  THE  MALTSTERS. 

The  following  geneni  order  has  just  been  imed  to  tkt 
offioen  of  excise,  or,  as  we  bdkve  they  sre  henerforth  to  be 
termed,  "  the  inlsnd  revenue  olBeecs." 

"Ordered,— Tliat  in  thnnriug  gnin  out  of  the  eoodi^Rne 
at  msltitert,  for  the  pnipose  of  aaeertainbg  whether  it  ku 
been  illegally  compressed,  no  ofegection  be  made  to  its  being 
thrown  bsek  into  the  dstem  in  which  it  wu  steeped,  ind  n* 
turned  into  the  eouch-firsme,  pnmded  the  dstem  be  coptj 
and  upon  the  same  floor  with  the  oooch-ftame ;  and  ao  pheed 
that  the  grain  osn  he  eooveniently  thrown  hack  into  it  vith 
the  ihovd  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  working. 

"  That  in  all  caies  in  which  grsin  shall,  fbr  the  pnipoM 
aforesaid,  be  removed  from  and  retorned  to  the  oooch-iiuw  ia 
preaenee  of  two  offlcen,  each  officer  gtuge  the  grun  before  ud 
after  the  ssid  operation,  and  the  maltster  have  the  benefit  of 
any  diiferenoe  between  their  respeetiTe  gauges ;  that  ii  to  nf , 
the  greater  gtuge  of  the  two  as  aacertained  before  the  gnia  ii 
removed  from  the  conch,  and  the  leaaer  gauge  of  the  two  afker 
the  grain  is  returned  thereto. 

"That,  firom  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  NorcaiberiD 
every  year,  no  objection  be  made  to  the  lemovsl  of  the  gnk 
from  the  conch-frame  to  the  floor  at  the  end  of  twenty  hoai^ 
instead  of  twenty-six  hours,  provided  the  oflleer  or  oJBcen  of 
thia  revenue  shall  have  had  two  gtuges  of  sndi  grsm  ia  tk 
oottch-fbme.  But  in  case  any  msltater,  during  the  pwiod 
above-mentioned,  shall,  in  his  netioe  to  ate^  grain,  apedfyUi 
desire  to  remove  the  grain  firom  the  couch  fhuae  at  the  opi* 
ration  of  twenty  honrs,  from  the  time  it  shsll  have  bea 
emptied  ficom  the  cistern  into  the  couch-frame,  sad  sneh  grna 
ahall  have  beenemptied  from  the  datern  between  thehoonoifoBe 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  be  permitted  to  renove 
auch  grain  aooordingly,  although  tiie  officers  of  thii  rereain 
ahall  have  had  one  gauge  only  of  the  aaid  gram  whibt  it  le- 
mainedin  the  eonch-frame. 

"It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  no  gtuge  of  the  gnun,  aftsit 
shall  have  been  removed  wholly  or  partially  from  the  eoseb- 
firsme,  under  the  cooditions  herein  spedfled,  istobetnatedfl 
a  oouch'gange." 


DERBYSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  FBIZE 
ESSAY.— A  sub-committee  of  the  Derbyshire  AgDcaUanl 
Society  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  reading  over  and  oooaider' 
ing  the  merits  of  the  essays  sent  in  competition  fbr  the  p» 
mium  offered  by  Jonathan  Thompson,  Esq,  of  StubbmgCoart, 
"for  the  beat  prscticsl  eaaay  on  the  improvement  of  the  Api- 
cnltoie  Of  North  Deri)yahire."  Hie  competitien  was  of  i 
highly  crcditahle  character  to  the  candidBtea,  all  theeMyi 
oottfeying  mudi  praetiesl  infonnation  and  sound  jodpseat, 
laying  open  the  negleet  of  landlords  and  the  mdolcaeeflf 
tenanta.  The  committee  onsnimoualydedded  in  imiar  of  tk 
eaaay  aent  in  by  Mr.  Jephaon  Rowley,  of  Rowthome^  who  iiti 
leodve  a  testimonial  from  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  society  '* 
plate*  with  an  appropriate  inaeription. 
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HIGHLAND     AND     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 


A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Museum  on  Wednesday  the  7th  March. — Sir  James 
Ramsay,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hall  MaxwblLj  the  Secretary,  said  that, 
before  proceeding  to  the  business  in  the  pro- 
gramme, he  would  call  the  attention  of  members  to 
a  subject  which  had  been  before  the  February 
meeting,  and  which  had  excited  very  general  in- 
terest—he alluded  to  Mr.  Blackhall's  method  of 
reducing  bones  for  manure.  Since  the  last  meeting 
he  had  received  various  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject. Among  these  he  had  one  from  Mr.  Blackball, 
with  the  model  of  an  oval  boiler,  with  a  division 
inside  to  support  the  bones.  Mr.  Blackball  thought 
it  would  answer  the  purpose  for  fiumers  who  did 
not  possess  steam-engines,  and  that  it  could  be 
made  for  less  than  £10.  Mr.  Slight  had  made 
several  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  steam,  and  there  were  on  the  table 
samples  of  bones,  which  had  been  subjected  by  him 
to  the  action  of  a  current  of  steam  of  35  lbs.  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch.  They  still  retained  their 
original  external  form,  but  so  softened,  that  even 
the  harder  and  more  solid  bones  could  be  broken 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  Mr.  Slight  was  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  the  mere  process  of  steaming 
was  not  sufficient  to  bring  bones  into  a  state  fit  for 
application  as  manure,  but  that  a  supplementary 
one  of  pounding  or  bruising  was  necessary.  With 
that  view  he  had  put  some  of  the  steamed  bones 
through  a  linseed  cake  breaking  machine,  which  re- 
duced them  toa  state  somewhatcoarserthan  common 
bone-dust.  He  then  passed  them  through  a  hand 
com-bmiser,  and,  lastly,  through  a  sieve,  which 
brought  them  to  the  condition  of  the  specimen 
before  the  meeting,  greatly  finer  than  any  ordinary 
bone-dust.  Mr.  Slight  was  of  opinion  that  the 
additional  process  of  pulverizing  might  cost  from 
38.  to  5s.  a  ton.  He  observed  Mr.  Slight  in  the 
room,  who  would  perhaps  state  to  the  meeting  his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Blackhall's  proposed  boiler,  the 
model  of  which  was  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Slight  said  that  it  was  liable  to  many  prac- 
tical objections,  which,  in  his  opinion,  woidd  render 
it  inoperative.  As  a  combination  of  steam  gene- 
rator and  receiver,  or  steaming  vessel,  its  only  ad- 
vantage lay  in  the  saving  of  two  or  three  pounds  in 
the  outfit,  which  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  disadvantages  attending  its  adop- 
tion. When  there  is  a  steam-engine  working  at 
high  pressure,  the  connecting  its  boiler  with  a 
separate  steaming-vessel,  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 


Where  there  la  no  steam-engine,  he  felt  assured 
that  the  economical  course  was  to  adopt  separate 
vessels  for  generating  and  for  steaming.  The  first 
expense  would  be  a  few  pounds  more,  but  they 
would  soon  be  saved  by  avoiding  the  defects 
attending  Mr.  Blackhall's  combination  of  the  two 
vessels. 

Dr.  Andbrson  said  that  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
paration of  bones  by  Mr.  Blackhall's  process 
had  been  remitted  to  him  at  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  since  that  time  he  had  received  several 
communications  from  Mr.  Blackball,  as  weU  as  a 
specimen  of  the  steamed  bones.  The  examination 
of  those  had  led  him  to  a  conclusion  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Slight  had  come  to, 
namely,  that  a  further  process  of  crushing  would  be 
required,  which,  however,  it  was  manifest,  from  the 
softened  state  of  the  bones,  must  be  comparatively 
inexpensive.  He  had  not  been  content  with  this 
only,  but  had  also  made  an  analysis  of  the  bones, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  contained — 

Water 12.66 

Animal  matter 27.37 

Bone  earth  •     59.97 

These  proportions  did  not  materially  dififer  from 
those  of  unsteamed  bones,  except  that  the  amount 
of  animal  matter  was  somewhat  less.  This  result, 
he  thought,  was  of  importance,  because  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  success  of  the  process  must  neces- 
sarily depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  animal 
matter  not  being  extracted  during  the  steaming. 
For  this  reason,  he  thought  it  important  that  the 
steaming  should  be  eflfected  with  dry  steam,  that  is 
to  say,  that  as  little  of  it  as  possible  should  be 
allowed  to  condense  upon  the  bones ;  for  if  it  did 
condense,  the  gelatine  would  be  dissolved  out  by 
the  water,  and  he  did  not  think  that  it  could  be 
economically  recovered  from  the  fluid  by  evapora- 
tion. Several  communications  had,  since  last 
month,  been  published  on  the  question  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  process ;  and  he  had  also  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist, 
with  the  proof  of  a  letter  which  was  to  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  that  Journal.  The  point  of  these 
communications  was,  that  Mr.  Blackball  had  greatly 
underrated  the  price  of  bones,  and  overrated  the 
cost  of  crushing.  FVom  the  statements  of  the  letter 
alluded  to,  it  appeared  that  the  bone-crusher  had 
not  more  than  12s.  per  ton  to  cover  the  expense 
of  crushing  and  obtain  his  profit.  It  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  state- 
ments. 

A  A 
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The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Dickson,  Sangh- 
ton  Mains,  would  favour  the  meeting  with  some  re- 
marks on  Reid's Two-Horse  Subsoil  Plough,  as  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Slight. 

Mr.  Dickson  said    it  was   not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  practice  of  subsoil 
ploughing,  that  being    already  sufficiently   well 
established,  and  all  who  had  carefully  obtained  the 
depth  to  which  the  minute  roots  of  both  grain  and 
green  crops  penetrate,  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
their  reception,  would  at  once  admit  the  propriety 
of  deepening  the  soil  to' the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent; but  it  might  be  interesting  to  notice  very 
shortly  some  steps  of  its  progress.    Perhaps  the 
earliest  application  that  had  been  recorded  in  this 
country  of  an  operation  strictly  analogous  to  the 
present  system  of  subsoil  ploughing,  was  that  which 
is  found  in  Holt's  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  rendered  in  1794  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.    In  that  report,  when  treating  of 
the  ploughs  of  dtat  country,    Mr.   Holt  say««— 
''Another  instrument  has  been  lately  introduced, 
which  Mr.  Eccleston  (the  inventor)  with  propriety 
calls  the  Miner,  which  is  a  ploughshare  fixed  in  a 
strong  beam  without  mould-boards.    It  is  drawn 
by  four  or  more  horBes,'and  follows  in  the  furrow 
of  the  common  plough  just  made.    Without  turn- 
ing up  the  substratum^  this  implement  penetrates 
into  and  loosens  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deeper 
than  the  plough  has  before  gone  ;  which  operation, 
besides  draining  the  lands,  causes  the  water  to  carry 
along  with  it  any  vitriolic  or  other  noxious  matter 
by  tihe  substratum  thua  loosened.    The  roots  of 
plants  may  thus  penetrate  deeper ;  in  course  of 
tiine>  that  which  is  but  a  barren  substance  may  be- 
come fertile  soil."    Such,  then,  appeared  to  have 
been,  sixty  years  since,  the  imperfect  notions  of  the 
effect  of  what  we  call  subsoil  ploughing.    It  seemed 
very  evident^  however,  that  the  miner  was  no  other 
than  our  more  modem  subsoil  plough ;  but  the 
implement  of  Mr.  Eccleston  came  before  its  time ; 
for  draining,  which  must  necessarily  precede  sub- 
soil ploughing,  was  in  the  end  of  last  century  but 
partially  understood,  whereas  we  now  know  that, 
until  the  system  of  thorough-draining  is  introduced 
into  every  field,  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  subsoil-ploughing.   The  miner  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  by  agricnlturisls  to  any  extent ; 
perhaps  it  never  went  beyond  Mr.  Sccleston's  own 
farm,  and  it  was  believed  that  this  important  im- 
plement lay  dormant  for  nearly  forty  years  after  its 
first  invention.    The  re-introduction  and  success- 
ful application  of  the  implement  was  due  to  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  who  judiciously 
applied  it  in  aid  of  thorough  draining  on  his  farm 
at  Deanston,  originally  of  very  poor  thin  land,  but 
which  he  very  much  improved,  chiefly,  it  is  believed. 


through  the  instrumentality  of  the  two  processes 
combined.     The  great  weight  of  the  Deanston 
plough,  and  the  large  mass  of  its  body,  together 
with   the  comparatively  small  p«wcr  which  the 
ploughman  could  exert  over  so  unwieldy  an  imple- 
ment where  the  subsoil  was  nnequal  or  stony,  gave 
frequent  occasion  for  complaints  of  the  expense  in 
horse  power  to  work  it.    These  complaints  gave 
rise  to  numerous  attempts  to  obviate  the  objection. 
Amongst  the  first  of  these  stands  that  of  the  l^e 
Mr.  Murray  of  Polmaise,  who,  by  reducing  the 
weight  of  every  part  of  the  plough,  and  the  boUi  of 
those  parts  that  enter  the  soil,  constructed  a  j^oa^ 
that  two  horses  could  draw,  but  its  efi^cts  were 
considered  much  inferior  when  compared  with  the 
original.    English  agriculturists  were  soon  put  on 
the  alert  also.    Amongst  their  productions  may  be 
mentioned,  Charleburry,  Blackheaih,  and  Gabelk> 
ploughs ;  but  in  all  these,  though  they  succeeded  in 
lessening  the  foree  required  to  draw  the  implement, 
that  advantage  was  obtained  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  at  the  expense  of  its  usefulness.     In    most 
of  the  so-called  improvements  on  the  subsoil  plough* 
the  penetrating  members  were  so  greatiy  reduced  in 
bulk  that  their  eflbcts  on  the  subsoil  became  mere 
like  those  of  the  mole  plough,  forming  a  more  de- 
tached small  channel  speedily  to  be  rsdosed— than 
Uke  those  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
effects  were  the  severing,  breaking  up,  and  actasBy 
moving  all  the  subsoil  above  a  given  depth,  but 
without  bringing  it  to  the  surfiwe.    Amongst  the 
late  improvements  of  this  kind,  Reid's  snbssil 
plough    held,    perhaps,    the    Ughest    cbarsdcr 
amongst  English  farmers,  and  hnd  also  been  fc- 
vourably  wcwved  in  Scotland ;  but  while  tint  in* 
plement  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  woiked 
by  two  horses,  It  was  encumbered  to  some  extant 
with  the  same  kind  of  ineiSciency  complained  of  in 
all  others  of  Hght  construction— wsnt  of  sufficient 
power  to  stir  the  subsoil.    Mr.  Reid,  in  the  coo- 
struction  of  this  plough,  overcame  a  diffieol^  that 
had  been  found  to  attend  all  those  new  forms  d 
subsoil  plough  where  a  short  share  only,  and  no 
lengthened  sole,  bad  been  used.    In  his  plough  the 
length  of  sole  was  tinder  eight  inches.    He  gnrs  it, 
therefore,  four  wheels,  running  in  pnhrs  in  tlie  fiv- 
row  before  the  share,  thereby  giving  H  grest  steadi- 
ness and  facility  in  working.    R«d's  ptooghs  were 
made  of  wood,  except  the  share,  whesis,  and  other 
mountings,  which  were  of  iron.    Mr.  Slig^  is 
1847,  had  his  attention  ^Breeted  to  Reid'^  ploagh, 
with  a  view  to  manufectui©  it  entirely  in  iron,  snd 
to  depart  also  from  the  two  small  eaat-inm  points 
employed  in  Reid's  implements.    On  titnl  of  ^ 
first  one  that  was  made,  whicAi  was  fmnisbed  with 
a  flat  share,  he  became  more  decidedly  senssbk  of 
the  inefliciency  of  all  such  forms  ol  the  slitt^ 
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ther  fiat,  or  approaching  to  cyliadrical*  as  in  Ui« 
case  of  Reid's.  In  order  to  remove  these  defects, 
his  next  step  was  to  add  two  upright  spurs,  or 
cutters,  to  Uie  back  part  of  the  share,  and  distant 
about  four  inches  on  each  side  of  its  stem.  This 
alteration  produced  a  sensible  improvement  in  the 
action  of  the  implement  on  the  subsoil;  the  latter 
was  now  not  only  cut  horisontally  from  its  sub^ 
stratum,  but  was  cut  m  three  lines  vertieaUy.  A 
partial  raising  of  the  subsoil,  thus  broken  up,  was 
also  effected ;  while  its  partial  admixture  with  the 
true  soil  produced  that  ef&ct  which  there  was  good 
reason  for  believing  to  be  the  proper  and  legitimate 
object  of  the  operation.  Notwithstanding  this  last 
fiuccessliil  addition  to  the  share,  Mr.  Slight,  from 
further  experience,  yet  observed  a  particular  de£Bct 
in  it.  Stones  were  liable  to  be  caught  and  retained 
between  the  spurs  and  the  stem  of  the  share,  in 
consequence  of  the  three  members  being  all  placed 
abreast ;  and  when  such  a  circumstance  did  occur, 
the  implement  became  heavier  to  draw,  and  at  the 
same  time  much  less  effective,  as  it  then  carrisd  a 
mass  of  accumulated  earth  before  it.  The  remedy 
for  this  became  at  once  obvioos^ — the  two  spurs 
were  carried  backward  until  their  front  edges  came 
rather  behind  the  back  edge  of  the  stem.  By  this 
arrangement  of  parts,  when  a  stone  was  caught  by 
the  spur,  if  small,  the  plough  passed  easily  through 
the  opening,  and  if  large,  it  was  thrown  off 
laterally.  It  was  thus  also  freed  from  the  risk  of 
choking  by  hard  portions  of  subsoil  being  retained 
by  the  spurs,  there  being  nothing  left  by  whidi  it 
could  be  retained.  Another  important  result  was 
also  observable  from  this  arrangement  of  the  spurs ; 
they  seemed  to  effect  the  raising  such  a  medium 
portion  of  the  subsoil  to  mix  with  that  above  it  as  is 
just  desirable,  without  being  overdone.  The  imple- 
ment was  drawn  by  two  horses,  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  bek>w  the  bottom  of  the  com^ 
mon  plough  furrow,  and  with  that  depth  the 
draught  was  the  same  as  in  the  common  plough 
taking  a  flirrow  of  nine  inches  deep.  In  this 
respect,  however,  there  would  be  variations  arising 
from  ibe  quality  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  Upwards 
of  a  dosen  of  these  ploughs  had  been  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  had  all  worked  with  the  most  satisfactory 
vBsults.  Amongst  ^se  who  had  adopted  it  might 
be  mentioned  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddaie-^^  high 
authority  in  deep  ploogbing.  He  first  got  one  of 
the  form  just  described;  but  the  Marquis,  ever  ready 
where  mechanical  subjects  wera  under  eoneidera- 
tion,  suggested  a  change  suited  to  adapt  the  plough 
to  his  own  views  and  practice  of  subsoil  and  deep 
ploughing — bdnga  more  extended  amalgamation 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil  than  was  generally  adopted 
or  desired,  and  under  which  practice  he  had  been 
cmfaMotly  Bueeesafiil  in  proiltal^  improrfiiig  poor 


clay  land.    With  this  object  in  view,  he  ordered  a 
second  plough  from  Mr,  Slight,  fitted,  in  place  of 
the  two  spurs,  with  a  square  plate  or  mould  board 
of  two  feet  long  and  seven  inches  broad,  springing 
from  the  heel  of  the  share.    This  plate,  if  taken 
across,  lies  horisontally,  but  slightly  concave  in  that 
direction  above,  while  in  the  longitudinal  direction 
it  slopes  upwards  to  a  height  of  about  fifteen  inches 
above  the  sole.    The  implement  was  furnished  also 
with  a  coulter,  set  for  cutting  the  land  side  of  the 
furrow.    Thus  equipped,  the  plough  carries  up  a 
portion  of  the  subsoil  as  high  even  as  the  surface  of 
the  field,  and  while  it  does  so,  a  like  portion  of  the 
u|^er  soil  falls  down  past  the  edge  of  the  sloping 
plate,  and  occupies  the  place  vacated  by  the  thrown 
up  subsoil.    The  plough  performs  this  process  very 
satisfactorily,  and  still  wiUi  two  horses.    On  a  very 
recent  trial  of  Mr.  Slight's  improvement,  on  a  field 
on  his  (Mr.  Dickson's)  own  farm,  a  comparison  was 
made  between  it  and  a  Smith's  plough  of  rather  a 
light  construction.    The  common  ploughs  were 
taking  furrows  of  from  9  to  10  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  subsoil  ploughs  going  6  inches  deeper.    The 
draught  of  each  was  measured  by  a  dynamometer ; 
the  indications  given  by  the  common  ploughs  at 
the  above  depths,  were  from  6|  to  7  cwt.  for  the 
two  horses ;  that  of  the  new  subsoil  plough  was 
between  6i  to  7  cwt.    for  the   two;  while  the 
Smith's   plough   required  four   horses.    Of  the 
actual  draught  of  the  latter  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty.   The  instrument  was  graduated  only  to  10 
cwt.,  but  in  the  trial  the  index  was  carried  round 
to  12,  and  the  actual  draught  must  have  been  above 
even  that.    It  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  derange 
the  action  of  the  instrument.    Judging  from  the 
way  in  which  the  horses  worked,  it  appeared  that 
the  four  horses  were  exerting  double  the  force  of 
the  pair  in  the  new  plough,  while  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  pair  seemed  in  every  respect  as  well 
done.    Indeed,  several  practical  farmers  of  great 
experience,  who  saw  the  work  done,  preferred  that 
done  by  the  pur  of  horses.     The  field  operated 
upon  contained  lOi  acres  imperial — the  soil  a  clay 
loam  of  medium  quality,  with  a  retentive  subsoil ; 
it  was  drained  in  Autumn  with  pipes,  the  drains 
being  3|  fieet  deep,  and  16  feet  apart;  the  plough- 
ing was  done  across  the  hue  of  the  drain.    The 
whole  of  the  field,  exc^  one  half  acre  which  was 
lefit  undone  for  experiment,  was  ploughed,  and  sub- 
soil ploughed,  eight  days  with  two  pair  of  horses, 
and  one  day  with  five  pair  (that  being  the  day  on 
which  the   Deanston  plough  was  worked);  the 
duly  extent  of  j^oughing  was,  therefore,  one  impe- 
rial acre  per  day.    Tie  expense  tiius  of  subsoil 
plooghiag  in  a  sufficiently  effective  manner,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  improved  implement,  may  be 
considered  as  being  reduced  one-half,  say  IDs.  per 
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imperial  acre.  It  had,  besides,  the  advantages  of 
being  worked  with  far  more  ease  than  the  old  im* 
plement,  and  of  involving  less  loss  of  time,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  large  stones ;  instead  of 
requiring  to  be  drawn  back  and  relieved,  it  was 
thrown  up  and  passed  over  the  stones,  which  were 
afterwards  removed.  This  great  efficiency  by 
means  of  two  horses  increased  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  the  plough,  because  the  process  of  sub- 
soiling  could  now  be  economically  performed  on 
small  farms,  where  the  old  heavy  plough  could  only 
be  used  at  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  pro- 
curing additional  horse  power  to  that  regularly  em- 
ployed on  the  farm.  His  object  in  bringing  this 
subject  before  the  meeting  was  a  desire  to  give  pub- 
licity to  what  he  considered  a  great  improvement 
in  a  very  important  implement.  The  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  at  so 
little  expense,  compared  with  any  former  subsoiling 
he  had  ever  executed,  seemed  so  desirable  a  result, 
as  to  be  worth  communicating  to  this  meeting. 
He  was  not  of  opinion  that  every  description  of 
land  would  repay  the  expense  of  subsoiling ;  but  he 
was  quite  satisfied  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  arable  land  of  this  country,  after  being 
thoroughly  drained,  would  yield  a  better  return  for 
the  outlay  on  subsoil  ploughing  with  such  an  im- 
plement as  this,  than  for  any  other  improvement 
that  he  knew.  Mr.  Dickson,  throughout  his  re- 
marks, illustrated  the  subject  by  reference  to  a 
variety  of  highly-finished  models,  which  were  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DuDOBON,  Almondhill,  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  confirming  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Dickson  in  reference  to  this  subsoil  plough.  He 
had  seen  the  experiments  conducted  on  Mr.  Dick- 
son's farm,  and  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
He  possessed  two  of  Smith's  ploughs,  which,  from 
their  unwieldiness  and  expense  in  working,  had 
been  but  rarely  used  by  him.  The  process  of  sub- 
soiling  was  now  rendered  comparatively  easy  and 
economical.  He  intended  to  follow  Mr.  Dickson's 
example,  and  had  ordered  a  plough  from  Mr. 
SUght. 

Mr.  FiNNiB,  Swanston,  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
dispute  the  alleged  beneficial  efFects  of  deep  culti- 
vation. On  the  contrary,  he  considered  the  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  to  the  greatest  possible  depth  one  of 
the  essential  requisites  in  order  to  insure  success 
in  farming ;  but  in  practice,  how  should  this  be 
done  with  most  profit  ?  On  certain  soils,  such  as 
those  where  moor  pan  required  to  be  broken  up, 
and  likewise  on  those  where  it  might  be  injurious, 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  soil,  to  turn  up  at  once 
with  the  ordinary  plough  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  subsoil,  subsoil  ploughing  was  of  the  utmost 
importance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there 


was  a  depth  of  active  soil,  say  from  nine  to  ten  inches, 
he,  from  his  own  experience,  would  say  that  more 
benefit  would  result  from  making  the  ordinary 
plough  go  an  extra  depth ;  and,  by  putting  in  three 
horses,  when  the  fallow  break  was  turned  over 
before  winter,  this  could  be  easily  accomplished. 
He  had  every  confidence  in  the  perfect  and  judi- 
cious manner  Mr.  Dickson  was  performing  the 
operation  of  subsoiling,  and  he  was  farther  con- 
vinced that,  whether  when  subsoiling  or  not,  no 
farmer  cultivates  his  land  more  thoroughly  with 
the  ordinary  plough ;  and  the  same  he  would  say 
of  Mr.  Dudgeon ;  but  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  seen  much 
subsoiling  gone  about  in  a  way  the  very  reverse* 
For  instance,  the  ordinary  plough  first  taking  a 
furrow  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  subsoil  fol- 
lowing with  about  as  much  more— in  short,  both 
not  going  to  the  depth  an  ordinary  plough  should 
do,  and  the  parties  supposing  and  asserting  that 
they  were  stirring  the  soil  to  at  least  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inches.  In  no  case,  he  would  say, 
could  subsoil  ploughing  do  harm ;  but,  the  ques- 
tion was,  are  there  not  soils  where  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  adopt  another  method  of  cultiva- 
tion ?  His  object,  therefore,  in  ofiTering  these  re- 
marks was  to  direct  attention  to  the  £sct  that  on 
many  soils  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer  to  substitute  for  subsoiling  the  greatest  pos- 
sible depth  it  was  practicable  to  turn  over  the 
fallow  break  with  the  ordinary  plough,  and  what- 
ever extra  labour  he  could  afifbrd  to  expend  with 
his  horses  let  it  practicably  be  in  that  way.  He 
(Mr.  F.)  had  subsoiled  extensively  on  his  own 
farm ;  but  since  he  had  followed  the  practice  of  ex- 
tra deep  ploughing,  even  turning  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  subsoil,  though  not  of  the  best,  his  crops  of 
grain  and  grass  fully  satisfied  him — what,  in  his 
case,  was  most  remunerative.  Deep  ploughing,  he 
would  say,  was  the  exception  and  not  the  mk ;  and 
many,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  could  expatiate  upon  the 
advantages  of  subsoiling,  while  thdr  servanta  were 
allowed  to  fallow  down  their  land,  with  a  depth  of 
furrow,  by  the  ordinary  plough,  which  was  a  peHect 
apology  for  the  manner  in  which  that  important 
work  should  be  performed.  Lime  and  oChcr 
manure  invariably  sink  into  the  land,  and  by 
thorough  ploughing  it  was  again  brought  to  the 
surface ;  this  certainly  was  of  some  importance.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  say,  ensure  the  lands  being 
ploughed  where  the  depth  of  soil  will  admit  of  it,  to 
at  least  not  less  than  ten  or  eleven  inches,  once  in 
the  rotation;  and  better  go  over  the  whole  fallow 
break  in  this  way,  than  make  a  fashion  of  inbeoil- 
ing  in  the  imperfect  manner  it  was  generally  done ; 
and,  in  hci,  on  many  soils,  from  stones  and  other 
interruptions,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  If,  how- 
ever, subeoiling  was  had  recourse  to,  let  maaten 
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overlook  carefully  the  operation ;  for,  depend  upon 
it,  it  18  most  apt  to  be  done  in  a  superficial  manner, 
as  the  general  impression  among  servants  was,  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  kill  their  horses,  while  thej 
are  doing  very  unnecessary  work.  Few,  however, 
of  them  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  they  can  be 
excused  for  not  taking  a  good  deep  fallowing  down 
fair  with  the  ordinary  plough. 

Mr.  Maclean,  Braidwood,  said  he  could  not 
allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  re- 
cording his  hearty  approbation  of  the  subsoil  model 
plough  now  exhibited,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Slight, 
and  fully  described  by  Mr.  Dickson,  as  being  of 
easier  draught,  less  expensive,  and  as  eflicient  as 
the  cumbrous  one  invented  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston.  Subsoiling  was  of  infinite  importance 
as  an  accompaniment  to  thorough-draining,  and  he 
believed  it  proved  beneficial  upon  land  of  good  and 
middling  quality  even  without  drainage.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Finnic,  in  thinking  that 
where  deep  ploughing  was  practised  there  was  little 
or  no  use  for  subsoiling.  He  believed  it  had  been 
found  generally  useful  upon  all  soils.  Under  many 
soils  you  find  the  subsoil  of  a  tenacious  nature,  im- 
pervious to  water;  subsoiliog  allows  free  egress 
into  the  drains,  and  likewise  abetter  spread  for  the 
roots  of  plants.  He  hoped  to  see  the  process  more 
frequently  practised,  and  the  new  plough  in  general 
use.  There  had  been  many  occasions  when  every 
means  for  increasing  production  were  found  neces- 
sary by  the  farmer  to  enable  him  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements, but  never  was  this  so  imperative  as 
now,  when  the  agriculturist,  the  heavy-taxed  agricul- 
turist, of  this  country  has  been  doomed  to  compete 
with  the  untaxed  and  otherwise  highly  privileged 
foreigner.  He  thought  the  meeting  owed  much  to 
Mr.  Slight  for  his  improvements  in  the  implement, 
and  to  Mr.  Dickson  for  his  experiments  with  it. 

Mr.  Dickson  said  that  if  there  was  any  credit  in 
the  matter  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Slight.  The  im- 
provement was  altogether  his,  and  had  only  been 
tried  on  his  farm.  He  might  mention  that  Mr. 
Slights  attention  was  first  called  to  the  im- 
plement in  its  original  form  by  Colonel  Kinloch  of 
Kilrie. 

Professor  Dick  said  he  had  been  induced  to 
come  forward  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  injudicious  feeding  of  horses, 
which,  if  made  known,  might  be  prevented,  and 
much  disease  avoided.  The  subject  was  a  wide 
one.  A  great  number  of  diseases  arose  from  the 
difference  of  feeding ;  but,  as  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing had  been  already  much  occupied,  he  would  be 
as  brief  as  possible.  He  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject now,  because  at  this  season  agriculturists  were 
anxious  to  get  on  with  their  work,  and  they  there- 
fore kept  their  horses  longer  in  the  yoke,  and,  after 


the  fatigues  of  the  day,  allowed  them  perhaps  an 
extra  pailful  of  boiled  food.  The  horse  was,  by  na- 
ture, always  feeding.  His  stomach  was  small,  and 
able  only  to  contain  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  and 
if  it  was  gorged,  disease  was  at  once  induced.  He 
observed  a  gentleman  now  in  the  room  who  had  in 
one  year  lost  about  a  dozen  of  horses  from  these 
causes.  The  horses  were  allowed  to  be  indulged 
by  the  servants  with  an  extra  pailful — the  stomach 
was  not  enabled  to  act — digestion  was  suspended — 
and  death  was  frequentiy  produced  in  a  few  hours ; 
if  not,  some  other  disease,  such  as  acute  founder, 
ensued.  Now,  all  this  might  be  prevented  by  very 
slight  attention  to  the  practice  of  feeding.  If  horses 
were  allowed  to  stop  and  feed  twice  a-day,  instead 
of  being  worked  six  hours,  and  then  allowed  only 
one,  or  at  most  two,  hours  in  the  forenoon  to  feed 
— or  were  the  day  divided  into  three  portions— the 
digestive  process  would  go  on  more  readily.  Even 
if  no  more  time  were  allowed,  the  division  of  his 
feeds  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  his  nature ; 
but  when  he  is  fatigued  with  long-continued  fasting 
and  hard  work,  the  powers  became  exhausted,  and 
the  natural  processes  do  not  go  on  with  the  same 
readiness,  and  rest  and  time  are  required.  When 
a  person  is  on  a  journey,  and  pressed  for  time,  he 
frequentiy  gives  his  horse  some  oatmeal  and  water 
instead  of  com— forgetful  that  digestion  must  have 
time  to  be  re-established  and  set  agoing,  otherwise 
disease  is  likely  to  arise  in  another  form,  and  the 
stomach  is  often  burst  by  the  generation  of  gas  from 
suspended  digestion.  But  the  greatest  harm  is  done 
by  over-feeding  immediately  after  the  day's  work 
is  over.  After  working  hard  all  day,  and  returning 
to  the  stable  in  the  evening  hungry  and  fatigued, 
the  horse  is  indulged  with  a  full  allowance,  which  is 
placed  before  him  at  once;  he  overloads  his 
stomach,  and  indigestion  takes  place.  All  this 
occurs  soon  after  the  men  have  left  the  stable,  and, 
unless  the  noise  he  makes  is  heard  by  chance,  he 
is  often  found  dead  in  the  morming.  After  the 
day's  work  is  over,  instead  of  a  pailful  (which  is  the 
ordinary  allowance)  being  given  on  their  returning 
from  their  work,  he  would  recommend  only  a 
quantity  suflicient  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
appetite,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the 
rest  of  the  feed.  He  would  strongly  recommend 
this  plan  to  be  adopted  at  all  times,  but  especially 
at  this  season.  A  gentieman  in  the  room  to  whom 
he  had  recommended  this  plan,  who  had  previously 
lost  many  horses  from  indigestion  and  its  conse- 
quences, has  for  several  years  subsequently 
scarcely  lost  any,  and  these  only  when,  from  some 
accidental  cause,  the  proper  precautions  had  not 
been  taken .  There  was  another  circumstance  which 
he  wished  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  He  would 
call  attention  to  the  practice  of  giving  horses  food 
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of  an  improper  description.    In  the  neighbourhood 
of  mills,  husks  were  sold  at  a  small  price,  and  were 
mixed  and  boiled  up  as  food  for  horses ;  this  was 
always  dangerous,  and  was  the  common  cause  of 
an  accumulation  of  dust  balls  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines.    He  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  specimens  which  he  laid  on  the  table.    These 
balls  were  often  found  in  large  quantities.     He  ex- 
hibited four  balls  of  large  size  taken  by  him  from 
the  same  horse,  and  he  had  seen  half  a  dozen  as  large 
as  those  on  the  table,  taken  from  one  horse,  which 
must  have  been  formed  in  about  six  weeks,  as  the 
horse  had  never  tasted  the  kind  of  food  until  within 
that  period.    This  disease  was  most  common  in 
Scotland.    In  England,  especially  in  the  chalk 
districts,  another  form  of  concretion  was  found ; 
there,  instead  of  the  dust,  or,  as  some  call  them, 
dung-balls,  calcarious  concretions  are  formed,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  shown.    The  progress  of  the 
disease  was  sometimes  slow,  at  others  very  rapid— 
fresh  coatings  grew  with  fresh  applications  of  the 
same  food,  and  ultimately  the  passage  through  the 
intestines  was  generally  stopped,  causing  inflam- 
mation and  death ;  in  other  cases  the  balls  remain 
stationary  in  size  and  situation,  if  the  kind  of  feeding 
is  withheld.     He  suggested  the  propriety  of  doing 
away  with  such  food — it  might  be  used  for  years 
without  bad  effects;  but  some  accidental  cause 
might  produce  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a 
dust-ball  from  the  fine  particles  of  barley  or  oats. 
Another   circumstance    which   he    found  to   be 
attended  with  much  evil,  was  giving  roots,  such  as 
turnips,    carrots,    and   potatoes,    without    being 
washed.    Some  thought  these  roots  should  not  be 
cleaned  at  all — they  believed  that  earth  promoted 
digestion.    Horses  no  doubt  were  sometimes  fond 
of  it ;  instinct  taught  them  to  eat  earth  when  acidity 
existed  in  the  stomach.    They  might,  however, 
take  too  much ;  and  though  a  remedy  for  a  disease 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  not  to  be  given  when  the 
disease  did  not  exist.    He  had  seen  I  cwt.  of  earth 
taken  out  of  a  horse  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
it.    He  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  roots 
when  given  to  animals  should  be  washed.    Among 
the  various  effects  arising  from  overgorging  of  the 
stomach,  he  would  particularly  notice  one  which 
frequently  follows  it — ^that  is  acute  founder,  the  ul- 
timate effects  of  which  fall  principally  on  the  feet, 
and  produce  very  destructive  effects  upon  them. 
When  a  horse  has  to  a  certain  degree  escaped  some 
of  the  immediate  consequences  of  indigestion  and 
gorging  of  the  stomach,  it  frequently  is  found  that 
he  is  affected  with  this  disease.    The  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  stomach  and  skin  is  ge- 
nendly  known,  and  appears  in  a  great  measure  to 
direct  the  course  of  this  disease ;  as  a  consequence 
of  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  process,  a  de- 


gree of  sympathetic  fever  is  induced,  acertainanwont 
of  increased  irritability  of  the  akin  is  produced,  to 
the  extent,  in  some  extreme  cases,  of  a  tendency  to 
throwing  off  the  hair,  even  of  the  mane  and  tail ;  and 
as  the  hoofs  are  of  an  analogous  nature,  are  simi- 
larly affected,  but  in  consequence  of  their  forming 
a  close  envelope  of  the  aenaitive  and  highly  vascular 
foot,  a  reaction  takes  place  firom  the  hoof  confining 
and  compressing  it,  and  being  acted  on  by  the  laws 
of  inorganic  matter  evqM>ration  is  produced,  wluch 
leads  to  contraction,  and  consequently  increasee  the 
disease  until  the  combined  and  violent  action  may 
lead  to  a  detachment  of  the  hoofis,  as  shown  by  the 
preparations,  or  a  descent  of  the  sensitive  foot 
through  the  hoof  takes  place.  Various  other  causes 
tend  to  produce  this  disease,  and  some  of  them  are 
combined ;  but  it  was  not  his  intention,  nor  was 
there  time,  to  enter  on  these.  In  the  eaily  stages 
the  disease  might  be  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  re- 
moved ;  but  inflammation  succeeded  r^idly  if  not 
checked,  and  for  this  purpose  he  recommended 
copious  blood-letting  as  the  chief  remedy.  The 
shoes  must  be  taken  off,  the  sole  Ainned — even 
until  the  blood  may  ooze  through  the  horn — the 
crust  cut  down,  and  the  foot  enveloped  in  soft 
poultices.  The  horse  from  stiffness  and  pain  will,  if 
not  attended  to,  often  stand  for  days ;  but  he  should 
by  all  means  be  induced  to  lie  down— and  this  may 
be  done  by  lifting  one  fore-foot,  holding  it  awhile, 
and  then,  when  he  inclines  towards  you,  pulling 
him  over ;  he  should  thus  be  kept  quiet,  peying 
attention  to  changing  his  position,  to  prevent  him 
chafing  himself,  opening  the  bowels  gently,  and 
giving  moderate  doses  of  cooling  medicine.  With 
care,  cases  have  occurred  where,  when  even  all  the 
four  hoofs  have  come  off,  the  horse  haji  so  completely 
recovered  as  to  have  been  sold  sound  and  without 
any  trace  of  the  disease  being  to  be  found. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rusibll  of  Aden,  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Sir  Jame« 
Ramsay  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


GRAIN  RENTS.  —  At  the  fint  oatae^  toch  was  Uie 
tonor  of  the  farmer  at  rents  agreed  on  to  he  paid  in  bmid^  ol 
proportion  to  the  price  of  grain^  in  the  event  of  Ute  naaoni. 
that  he  insiated  on  a  maximum  rate  which  the  tent  ahoold  not 
go  beyond.  In  such  caaes  the  landlord  cbioied  n  mimiwnm, 
under  which  the  rent  should  not  fall.  The  nwumim  i«at  for 
the  moat  part  agreed  on  was  at  first  £4  for  the  three  boUs,  and 
the  minimum  £3.  latterly,  however,  maiimuma  and  mini- 
mums  have  fiNrmed  no  part  of  the  agreement.  Under  these 
icguktions,  sneh  has  beien  the  downward  tendency  of  prices, 
that  land  formerly  let  at  from  £4  lOs.  to  £5  an  acre.  Scots, 
though  still  represented  by  the  same  qnantity  of  gimin  as  at  the 
fint  conversion,  will  not  now  bring  a  rent  of  £3  for  Uke  same 
extent  of  ground.  Inferior  aoils  have  fallen  proportionately  in 
value.  During  the  past  twenty-eight  or  thir^  years,  grain 
rente  have  enabled  many  an  honest  and  iadostriona  fiunaer  to 
keep  his  head  above  water;  and  now  that  he  has  to  oonpcte 
with  the  whole  agricultural  wodd,  he  may  atill  find  them  uae- 
fhl,  and,  moreover,  absolutely  neoesaary.— North  BritiiAk  Agvi- 
cultnrist. 
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A    LECTURE     READ    AT    THE     BAST     CORNWALL     EXPERIMENTAL 

AGRICULTURAL   CLUB, 

BT    JOHN   WILLS,   OF    80TJTHPBTRIRWTN,    FABMBS   AND     LAND-TALUBE,    AND    lIBUfiBR  OF   TRB    ROTAL 

AORI CULTURAL   80CIBTY   OF   ENGLAND^ 

"  ON  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  METHOD  OF  TURNIP  FEEDING." 


Mr.  Pbksidxnt,  and  Gbntlbmbn, — Iq  at^ 
tempting  to  offer  to  your  notice  aome  observations 
on  "  the  most  profitable  method  of  turnip  feeding" 
I  confess  I  fed  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  be 
such  that,  Botwithstandmg  my  experience  of  30 
years  in  the  matter,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  doing 
it  justice ;  because  there  are  so  many  ways  adopted, 
and  perfai^M  all  may  lay  claim  to  merit,  that  to  de- 
fine and  point  out  the  only  profitable  method  for  all 
farms  under  all  circumstances  is  next  to  impossible. 
But  besides,  gentlemen,  these  observations  are  in- 
tended to  lead  to  an  after  discussion  which  I  con* 
ceive  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  anything  I  can 
offer  you. 

The  cultivation  and  storing  of  the  turnip  was  so 
ably  and  so  practically  hud  before  the  club  at  its 
last  meeting  that  I  have  only  to  remind  you,  on  this 
point,  of  the  care,  expense,  and  judgment  required 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  selection  of  seedj 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  the^  anxiety  that  must 
always  accompany  the  growing  a  tiurnip  crop.  This 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  I  wish  strongly  to  im- 
press it  on  your  minds.  You  will,  I  am  smre, 
clearly  perceive  that,  if  this  crop  is  not  profitably 
and  judiciously  consumed,  all  the  former  care,  ex- 
pense, and  judgment  will  be  lost  which  would  ulti- 
mately damage  and  greatly  discourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  valuable  root.  Hence  the  advantage, 
the  utility  of  meetings  of  this  kind,  where  all  things 
connected  with  agriculture  can  freely  be  entertained 
and  discussed. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  now  suppose  we  have  a  given 
number  of  acres  of  turnips  ready  for  the  use  of 
cattle ;  the  mode  in  which  this  crop  is  to  be  con- 
sumed follows  in  natural  succession.  This  was  a 
matter,  40  years  ago,  in  this  county  of  very  littie 
importance.  At  that  period  it  was  thought  a  wild 
speculation  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  grow  turnips, 
except  in  an  old  favoured  meadow.  I  remember 
perfectly  well  my  grandfatiier,  who  at  that  time 
farmed  upwards  of  300  acres  of  the  first-class  ara- 
ble and  turnip  land  in  this  county,  had  the  courage 
to  grow  a  few  acres  of  turnips,  which  created  great 
excitement  and  wonder  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
now  I  have  no  need  to  teU  you,  that  on  all  well- 
cultivated  farms  the  turnip  crop  is  always  grown  in 


the  rotation,  and  comparatively  (thanks  to  the  in- 
genuity of  implement  makers)  with  as  much  ease 
as  any  other;  therefore  forming  a  considerable 
feature  in  the  returns  of  the  farm. 

As  I  have  the  honoar  of  speaking  before  some 
gentlemen  who,  I  presume,  are  not  practical  far- 
mers, and  therefore  may  naturally  suppose  if  a 
man  has  grown  turnips  for  cattie  he  has  only  to 
give  them  to  his  stock  and  his  object  is  obtained,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  show  (as  I  most  anxiously  wish 
to  make  myself  intelligible  to  them  and  to  all)  that 
what  would  be  a  profitable  method  of  turnip-feeding 
on  one  farm  would  be  quite  the  reverse  on  another. 

To  put  this  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can,  I 
will  first  tell  you  how  the  turnip  crop  is  consumed 
in  some  parte  of  England,  and  then  show  you,  ac- 
cording to  my  view  of  the  case,  "  the  most  profita- 
ble method  of  turnip  feeding"  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  it  may  come  home  to  the  door  and 
pocket  of  us  all,  and  conclude  with  briefly  alluding 
to  the  farm  buildings  and  to  the  memory  of  a 
gentieman  who  introduced  the  turnip-husbandry 
on  the  correct  principle  into  this  county. 

Gendemen,  I  will  now  proceed  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  turnip  crop  is  consumed  in  many  of  the 
great  turnip-growing  counties  of  England. 

On  light  and  mixed  lands  a  proportion,  regu- 
lated by  the  texture  of  the  soil,  is  fed  off  by  sheep ; 
if  very  light  two«thirds,  if  mixed  one-third,  the  re- 
mainder being  consumed  by  cattte  in  yards.  Of 
late  years  Gardiner's  turnip  cutter  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  has  effected  an  important  alteration 
in  the  economy  of  consumption,  by  enabling  the 
flockmaster,  at  a  slight  expense  beyond  that  of  the 
machine,  to  carry  a  larger  number  of  sheep,  and 
more  profitably  on  the  same  space  of  land.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  sheep  to  feed  from  the  land,  and 
with  the  mould  adhering  to  the  roote,  the  turnips 
are  now  principally  drawn,  cut,  and  put  into 
troQghs,  [daced  at  various  parte  of  the  field  and 
moved  daily,  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, an  equal  teathe.  The  great  point  in  this  mode 
is,  that  the  sheep  unquestionably  fatten  quicker, 
are  kept  generally  in  a  better  state  of  health,  and 
there  is  less  probability  of  loss.  The  sheep  are 
confined  sometimes  by  hurdles,  sometimes  by  net* 
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ting,  supported  by  stakes  placed  at  regular  dis- 
tances, which  plan  has  lately  very  much  come  into 
use ;  sometimes  on  large  folds  on  wheels.  These 
are  hooked  together  and  dragged  by  a  horse  where 
required.  Others,  again,  are  made  with  wooden 
frames,  and  ledges  of  an  half-inch  iron  wire,  each 
21  feet  long  by  3  feet  6  inches  deep.  At  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  season  the  white  turnips  are 
thrown  on  the  subbles  for  the  store  cattle,  or,  if 
consumed  in  yards  (which  is  the  mode  I  should 
recommend),  are  sliced  by  boys,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  bins  supplied,  the  offal  being  always 
cleared  out  whenever  a  fresh  supply  is  required. 
A  number  of  pigs  are  by  this  means  fed  at  com- 
paratively little  expense.  On  the  good  loams  and 
heavy  soils  the  turnips  are  all  drawn  off  the  land 
for  consumption  by  bullocks;  comparatively  few 
sheep  are  fed  with  turnip  in  these  districts,  as  the 
soil  is  so  fertile,  it  being  thought  that  straw  rather 
than  corn  would  be  the  consequence  were  the 
lands  highly  teathed. 

Having  explained  the  method  generally  adopted 
in  the  tumip-growing  counties  for  consuming  tur- 
nips, I  now  come  to  our  own  less-favoured  county 
of  Cornwall.  In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  view  of 
this  question  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  country,  and,  as  our  soil  and 
climate  differs  so  materially,  to  select  three  fiurms 
by  way  of  illustration. 

Gentlemen,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
your  attention,  to  awaken  your  mind  accurately  to 
feel  the  subject,  I  think  it  will  lead  to  a  calm  and 
sensible  discussion,  which  I  invite  and  fully  expect 
from  the  enlightened  company  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  around  me.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
some  farms  no  animals  are  bred,  but  that  all  bul- 
locks and  sheep  are  purchased  for  feeding.  The 
farm  of  this  description  I  will  call  No.  1.  It  is 
equally  true  there  are  other  farms  that  rear,  or,  if 
you  please,  breed,  a  certain  number  of  animals,  and 
fatten  them  all  at  a  certain  age  for  the  butcher. 
This  farm  I  shall  call  No.  2.  Again,  we  have  the 
rearing  farm ;  this  is  a  farm  for  rearing  or  breeding 
stock  for  others  to  fatten.  This  plan  is  found  the 
most  profitable  way  of  managing  this  estate,  which 
I  wiU  call  No.  3. 

Gentlemen,  having  brought  these  three  farms 
before  you,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose,  I  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  No.  1.  This 
farm,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  breeds  no 
animals,  but  purchases  all  cattle  and  sheep  to  fatten. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  the  object  every  intelligent 
fanner  ought  to  have  in  view  is  profit;  conse- 
quently he  should  know  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  converting  his  turnips  into  money.  It  will, 
therefore,  now  be  his  duty  to  select,  aa  Bakewell 
happily  expresses  it,  the  best  machine  for  convert- 


ing turnips  and  other  food  for  animals  into  money. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
shape  and  nature  of  the  animal  which  makes  the 
most  profitable  use  of  the  food  it  eats.  Giving  the 
farmer  credit  that  he  is  fuUy  up  to  his  business, 
the  next  thing  for  his  consideration  is  how  and  in 
what  quantities  he  will  daily  consume  his  turnips. 

He  knows  the  number  of  acres  of  turnips  on  his 
farm,  and  also  whether  the  crop  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
one,  and  what  quantity  of  other  food  he  has  for  his 
stock,  which  will  guide  him  as  to  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  to  be  purchased,  and  also  as  to  tiie 
quantities  of  turnips  to  be  daily  consumed,  so  as  to 
have  enough  to  fatten  his  cattle  in  proper  time. 
Every  prudent  man  will  keep  this  in  view;  depend 
on  it,  no  greater  mistake  in  turnip  feeding  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  than  to  have  consumed  all  your  tur- 
nips, and  your  cattie  not  fot  for  the  butcher.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  turnip 
crop.  From  my  experience,  added  to  the  valuable 
authority  of  many  practical  men,  amongst  whom  I 
will  mention  Mr.  Morton,  on  Earl  Dude's  Whit- 
field Example  Farm,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  most 
profitable  method  of  turnip  feeding  on  No.  1  is  to 
purchase  half-fat  oxen,  cows,  or  steers;  and  also 
sheep ;  the  cattie  to  be  confined  in  stalls  or  boxes, 
the  sheep  in  yards  or  the  field.  This  unquestion- 
ably is  the  most  profitable  method  of  turnip  feed- 
ing where  cattie  are  to  go' direct  to  the  butcher ;  but 
if  intended  to  go  on  grass  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
cattie  should  have  a  nice,  weU-constmcted  yard  for 
their  winter's  quarters  instead  of  the  warm  stall. 

The  quantity  of  turnips  per  day  for  an  animal 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  other  food  made  use  of;  many  experiments  have 
been  made  on  this  subject,  but  the  result  is  that  all 
animals  require,  according  to  size  and  appetite,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food,  so  as  never  to  let  them 
feel  what  hunger  is ;  and  this  food  must  be  regu- 
larly administered,  otherwise  the  animal  will  not 
fiitten  so  as  to  afford  a  profit.  Therefore  strict  at- 
tention to  diet,  cleanliness,  warmth,  and  comfort 
are  requisites  tiiat  no  man  must  dispense  with,  if  he 
wishes  to  make  turnip  feeding  profitable. 

Gentiemen,  there  is  one  remark  more  connected 
with  this  farm  that  I  must  not  omit,  namely,  "  the 
grazier's  profit."  Now  this  will  depend  more  upon 
tiie  goodness  of  the  breed  than  upon  the  size 
of  the  cattie ;  and  the  secret  lies  in  discovering 
those  kinds  which  in  the  shortest  time  gives  the 
greatest  quantity  of  flesh  mth  the  smallest  quantity 
of  food. 

Now,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous if  I  give  you  a  short,  but  true,  state- 
ment of  the  correctness  of  tiiis  remark ;  for  1 
conceive  anything  that  comes  inithin  our  own 
knowledge,  and  proved  by  practice  to  be  correct 
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and  advantageous^  will  afford  some  degree  of  satis* 
faction.  In  the  month  of  May,  1845, 1  put  two  of 
my  dairy  cows  (North  Devons),  bred  by  myself  to 
fatten;  they  were,  from  the  scarcity  of  fooder — 
which  at  that  time  was  universal  (and  on  farms  that 
had  a  full  stock,  more  distress  for  food  for  them  was 
never  in  our  day  known)— in  very  low  condition 
indeed.  I  believe  if  the  two  cows  had  been  offered 
for  sale  at  the  time  they  would  not  have  made  more 
than  £16.  However,  I  made  them  two  very  good 
Christmas  fat  bullocks,  and  sold  them  to  Mr.  W. 
Jasper,  who  had  them  at  the  following  Launceston 
Christmas  market  for  upwards  of  £47* 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  to  call  forth  any 
compliment  to  myself,  but  to  prove  the  advantage 
of  well-bred  cattle,  and  that  the  secret  lies  in  dis- 
covering and  selecting  those  kinds  which  in  the 
shortest  time  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  flesh 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  food.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  every  man  having  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  profession. 

I  now  come  to  No.  2.  This  farm  rears  a  certain 
number  of  animals,  and  fattens  them  for  the 
butcher.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
breed  of  cattle.  Meat  is  at  present,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  in  this  country  the  object  most  gene- 
rally attended  to ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  shambles  was  never  ear- 
ned to  such  perfection  as  it  has  lately  been 
brought  to  in  England.  The  cause  of  this  it  may 
not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain.  Stock  was 
formerly  bred  by  one  set  of  men,  fattened  for  the 
market  by  the  second,  and  killed  by  the  third. 
Whilst  these  three  occupations  continued  distinct, 
with  only  occasional  communication  or  intercourse 
with  each  other,  no  great  improvement  could  be 
effected.  That  division  of  labour  or  separation  of 
professions  so  useful  in  manufactures  was  injurious 
to  this  important  branch  of  agriculture,  by  prevent- 
ing the  principles  on  which  the  improvement  of  our 
domestic  animals  might  be  effected  from  being  as- 
certained ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  two  distinct  occu- 
pations of  breeder  and  grazier  become  united  than 
great  skill  was  acquired  in  preserving  the  breeding 
stock  in  the  highest  possible  condition,  and  we 
were  thus  enabled  to  ascertun  the  principles  not 
only  of  breeding  domestic  animals  so  as  to  answer 
the  common  expectations  of  the  farmer,  but  also  of 
bringing  them  to  a  degree  of  perfection  they  were 
scarcely  supposed  capable.  This  attracted  public 
attention,  and  that  of  the  farmer  in  particular,  to  the 
art  of  breeding  such  stock  as  would  best  pay  him 
for  eating  his  turnips  and  other  food,  which  has 
most  essentially  benefited  the  great  and  vastly  in- 
creasing population  of  our  beloved  country. 


Gentlemen,  I  will  suppose  the  number  of  cattle 
annually  bred  on  this  fiBum  to  be  ten,  and  that  at  a 
certain  age  the  best  heifers  are  selected  to  go  into 
the  dairy  to  replace  the  cows  that  it  would  be  well, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  draft  or  cull  out 
annually ;  so  that  the  number  of  ten  well-bred  beast 
would  yearly  go  to  the  butcher.  These  will  require 
the  same  management  and  food  as  the  cattle  on 
No.  1 ;  and  in  addition  to  these  the  breeding  stock 
and  others  of  all  ages  require  equal  care,  attention, 
and  judgment  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  most 
profitable  method  of  "  turnip  feeding."  Some 
spuited  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  fattening  sheep  in  a  yard  during  the  winter 
months,  and  feeding  them  with  cut  turnips,  chaff, 
and  in  some  instances  cake  or  com.  This  plan  is 
universally  adopted  by  Mr.  Morton  at  Whitfield 
Farm.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Landulph,  has  also  for, some 
years  pursued  this  system.  However  pleasing  it  is 
to  read  or  hear  of  any  matter  tending  to  improve 
the  mode  of  turnip  feeding  or  other  matters  con- 
nected with  agriculture  made  at  a  distance,  no  one 
will  deny,  if  made  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  the 
interest  felt  is  much  greater  and  more  satisfactory, 
especially  when  made  under  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  all  agri« 
cultural  matters  as  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Snell. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  his  sheep 
feeding  system  during  the  winter  months  for  many 
seasons,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  any  man,  on  look- 
ing at  it  attentively  and  dispassionately,  would  be 
desirous  to  go  and  do  Ukewise.  In  the  prize  report 
on  the  farming  of  Cornwall,  page  54,  is  the  follow- 
ing note : — Mr.  SneU's  shed  is  70  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  having  a  yard  attached  about  50  feet  by  20. 
This  will  contain  50  sheep.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a-day  with  sliced  turnips,  in  a  manger  placed 
against  the  inner  wall  the  whole  length  of  the  shed. 
The  yard  and  shed  are  prepared  by  laying  down, 
during  the  summer,  six  inches  of  earth,  and  upon 
that  are  hedge  parings  (which  are  cut,  ricked,  and 
thatched  for  the  purpose)  and  stubble;  so  that 
when  the  sheep  are  first  introduced  there  is  a  bed 
about  one  foot  in  depth,  and  upon  which  is  after- 
wards daily  laid  straw  or  hedge  parings  from  the 
rick.  When  the  bed  becomes  inconveniently  high 
for  the  manger  it  is  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  ap- 
plied. Mr.  Snell  adds :  "  I  have  not  found  my  sheep 
kept  in  this  manner  more  liable  to  disease  than 
others,  except  the  foot-rot,  which  was  easily  pre- 
vented by  carting  a  quantity  of  earth  in  the  form  of 
a  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  upon  which  was 
occasionally  strewed  small  quantities  of  slacked 
lime ;  and  this  simple  remedy  has  ever  since  pre- 
vented the  disease."  I  take  the  foUowing  from  the 
"  Cornwall  Gazette,"  July  lOth,  1846  :— 
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Probus  Farmbrs*  Club, 
fbbding  shbep, 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  agricultural 
readers  that  a  resolution  was  passed  several  months 
since  by  the  members  of  the  Probus  Fanners' 
Club,  to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
feeding  of  sheep  on  Barteliver  Farm,  imder  the 
management  of  Mr.  Rd.  Doble,  in  order  to  test  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Playfair  and  Mr.  Morton, 
conducted  on  Whitfield  Farm,  on  the  same  subject. 
The  result  at  Whitfield  showed  that  five  sheep  fed 
under  a  dark  warm  shed  consumed  less  than  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  five  fed  in 
the  open  field,  with  an  increase  at  the  aame  time  of 
four  pounds  more  mutton  during  six  weeks.  The 
argument  drawn  from  this  was,  that  warmth  was  an 
equivalent  for  food,  and  that  the  protection  afforded 
was  equal  to  a  certain  amount  of  turnips,  and  that 
therefore  food  may  be  economised  by  protecting  the 
farmer's  live  stock  from  cold  and  wet  during  the 
winter.  The  experiments  on  Barteliver  Farm  dur- 
ing twelve  weeks,  from  December  5th,  1845,  to  the 
2Sth  February,  1846,  show  a  different  result  from 
those  on  Whitfield  Farm.  Three  lots  of  Leicester 
sheep  were  selected  from  one  flock,  of  nearly  equal 
weight,  each  lot  consisting  of  five  sheep. 

No.  1  was  fed  in  an  open  field,  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  on  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  swedes  and  grass. 

No.  2,  Fed  in  an  open  house,  having  a  yard 
attached,  and  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  changes  than  No.  J . 

No.  3,  Fed  in  the  dark,  in  a  close  warm  shed. 

The  two  last  lots  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  hay 
and  swedes,  and  the  weight  of  each  consimied  was 
accurately  determined  daily.  The  weight  of  each 
lot  of  sheep  was  ascertained  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiments,  and  the  results  are  as 
follow;— 
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In  reviewing  these  two  series  of  experiments, 
and  when  such  different  results  have  been  obtained 
on  >iVhitfield  and  Barteliver  Farms,  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  two  seasons  must  be  taken 
into  consideration;  for,  during  the  period  when 
the  experiments  were  conducted  at  Whitfield  the 


thermometer  we  onderstand  was  frequently  belov 
lero— that  it  was  a  period  of  intense  cold  and 
stormy  weather-— whilst  the  three  raonAa  of  De- 
cember, 1345,  and  January  and  February,  1846, 
in  Cornwall,  were  comparatively  mild  weadier, 
as  the  following  account,  kept  at  the  time,  will 
show : — 
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The  difference  in  temperature  when  the  two  ex« 
periments  were  instituted  will,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  difference  of  the  results,  and  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  but,as&r  as  the 
experiments  at  Barteliver  are  concerned,  they  evi- 
dently show  that  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  confine- 
ment or  the  open  air  during  the  winter  in  Cornwall, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is 
far  from  being  a  profitable  business.  The  field  in 
which  the  sheep  No.  1  were  kept  was  exceedingly 
good,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  a  less  qnantity 
of  turnips  was  consumed  by  this  lot,  owing  to  the 
excellent  bite  of  grass. 

Gentlemen,  what  do  these  things  show  us? 
Why,  that  farmers  as  well  as  other  men  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  knowledge — that  they  are  fnlly  aware 
their  prosperity  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the 
most  profitable  method  of  turnip  feeding.  'Has  is 
a  circumstance,  indeed,  not  only  extremely  material 
to  the  farmers,  but  in  a  populous  country  like  old 
England,  where  the  consumption  of  animal  food  is 
so  great,  to  the  public  also,  as  it  tends  evidently  to 
furnish  greater  supplies  to  the  market. 

In  taking  leave  of  farm  No.  2,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  it  may  so  happen  that  an  extra  beast  or 
two  may  be  purchased  to  fatten  if  there  is  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  surplus  food  after  amply  providmg 
for  the  young  stock ;  but  if  they  are  in  any  way 
deprived  of  what  they  really  need  in  the  shape  of 
food,  by  purchasing  extra  stock,  it  will  then  prove 
a  most  unprofitable  concern. 

I  now  come  to  farm  No.  3.  This  is  what  is 
commonly  called  a  rearing  farm ;  which,  from  the 
climate,  distance  from  market,  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  various  other  circumstances,  it  is  ftmnd 
that  rearing  of  cattle  and  selling  them  at  a  certain 
age  in  good  condition  for  others  to  fatten  for  ^ 
butcher,  is  what  this  farm  is  best  calculated  to  do. 
Tmnips  are  not  generally  grown  to  the  extent  thej 
ought  to  be  on  farms  of  this  description ;  bat  the 
most  ignorant  farmer  is  now  brought  to  see  the 
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value  of  keeping  faia  stock  in  |f[ood  eonditioii,  which 
it  is  impoBuble  for  him  to  do  during  the  winter 
months  without  turnips. 

The  occupier  of  this  him  would  do  well  to  grow 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  stock  in  a  growing  thriving  state ;  this,  with 
good  shelter,  and  a  plenty  of  litter,  are  the  neces- 
saries which  fortify  our  stock  against  the  attacks  of 
winter,  and  tiiroogh  these  sleekness  and  good  eon* 
dition  (which  are  the  only  signs  of  health  and  pros- 
"penty  in  the  animal)  are  preserved.  Now  the  most 
profitable  method  of  turnip-feeding  here  is  to  dis- 
tribute this  valuable  root  amongst  all  the  herd  as 
each  beast  may  stand  in  need,  and  not  to  fatten  a 
few  to  the  injury  of  the  man/;  neither  to  be  stuffed 
and  starved  by  turns,  but  to  be  regularly  fed,  and 
always  kept  in  a  growing  state. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  shown  you^  according  to 
my  view  of  the  case,  the  most  profitable  method  of 
turnip-feeding  in  difiOsrent  parts  of  England,  and 
more  particularly  on  three  different  kinds  of  farms 
which  embrace  and  include  all  the  materials  for 
raising  this  structure  in  our  county.  This  very 
naturally  leads  to  the  state  of  our  farm-buildings, 
as  being  closely  connected  with  turnip-feeding. 
That  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
farm-buildings  on  certain  gentlemen's  estates  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge,  but  that  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done  is  self-evident.  That  a  vast 
deal  of  money  is  annually  spent  in  repairing  old 
buildings  cannot  be  denied.  Since  I  became  capa- 
ble of  knowing  the  advantage  of  suiteble  farm- 
yards, I  ha?e  strongly  recommended  that  instead 
of  repairing  the  old  scattered  buildings,  let  there  be 
first  a  proper  place  for  the  farm-yard  selected. 
This  being  done,  have  a  plan  of  it ;  and  if  the  owner 
is  nut  disposed  to  build  his  yard  at  once,  as  the  old 
houses  fall  into  decay  have  new  ones  erected  ac- 
cording to  the  plan :  thus  every  farm  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  have  a  suiteble  farm-yard  at  com- 
paratively speaking  a  small  expense,  and  also  in 
the  proper  place,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject,  "  The 
most  Profitable  Method  of  Turnip-Feeding,"  with- 
out reminding  you  of  the  great  improvement  that 
has,  within  the  recollection  of  all  of  you,  taken 
place  in  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  turnip ;  neither  can  it  be  forgotten  by  whom 
we  were  teught  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  grow 
them  to  perfection;  for  I  do,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  say  tiiat  few  are  the  districts  (and  my 
means  of  judging  are  not  very  limited)  that  you 
will  see  the  turnip  better  cultivated  than  in  this. 
For  to  duly  appreciate  this  knowledge— this  great 
advantage — we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when 
scarcely  an  acre  of  turnips  was  grown  in  a  parish 


in  this  part  of  ^  country ;  whoi  it  waa  a  tare 
sight  to  see  a  fiit  buUodc  during  the  spring  months; 
when  it  was  tiie  general  custom  to  salt-in  meat  in 
the  autumn  to  go  through  the  winter  and  spring : 
no  fresh  beef  could  be  found  in  our  markete  in 
those  days  until  nature  had  produced  grass  to  fatten 
cattie.  Gentiemen,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  this  point— I  anxiously  wish  to  fix  you  here  for 
a  moment — and  then  behold  our  dense  population. 
Pause  a  moment,  and  ask  yourselves  what  situation 
the  people  of  this  great  country  would  now  be  in 
with  such  a  state  of  things?  And  to  whom,  I 
would  ask,  are  we  in  this  part  of  the  county  more 
particularly  indebted  to  for  this  invaluable  improve- 
ment— this  inestimable  knowledge?  Why,  to  a 
gentieman  who  has  some  years  been  removed  from 
us,  but  whose  memory  still  lives  in  the  breast  of 
every  man,  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  who  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  him.  The  late  deeply  la- 
mented Francis  Hearle  Rood,  Esq.,  of  Trebartha 
Hall,  was  the  man.  He  was  in  word  and  in  deed 
the  farmer's  faithful  friendi  and  his  memory  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  yeomanry  of  Cornwall  for 
generations  to  come.  We  are  told  the  man  who 
makes  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  deserves  well  of 
his  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  doctrine  be  correct,  I  will 
leave  it  for  you  to  say  what  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  has  not  only  done  this,  but,  in 
addition,  has  been  the  means  of  growing  fifty  acres 
of  turnips  were  only  one  grew  before ;  thereby  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  all  good  husbandryi  to  the 
great  benefit  of  this  county  and  mankind.  1  believe 
I  have  fulfilled  what  I  promised  you ;  I  am  at  the 
same  time  fully  sensible  how  imperfecUy  I  have 
done  so.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
kind  attention,  and  trust  my  observations  will  lead 
to  a  discussion  that  will  be  far  more  valuable  than 
anything  I  have  said  on  "The  most  Profiteble 
Method  of  Turnip-Feeding." 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  WARREN. 

Having  witnessed  the  persevering  exertions  of  Mr. 
Warren,  the  Chairman  of  the  Warminster  Maltsters' 
Committee,  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  oppression 
which  the  trade  was  subjected  to,  through  the  un- 
just, vexatious,  and  tyrannical  manner  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Excise  laws  have  been  frequently 
administered,  we  some  time  since  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  general  body  of  maltsters  would  mark 
their  sense  of  his  services  by  presenting  him  with 
some  testimonial.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
concessions  which  have  recentiy  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Excise,  in  respect  to  gauging  the  grain 
while  in  the  couch  frame,  result  from  the  labours  of 
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the  Warminster  Maltsters'  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Warren  is  the  chairman.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  services  of  Mr.  Warren  are  ahout  to  receive  the 
recognition  due  to  them.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Warminster  Maltsters'  Committee,  the  following 
resolution  was  cordially  received  and  carried : — 

"  That  thk  meeting,  denroui  of  recording  in  a  lubitantiAl 
and  permanent  way  its  sense  of  the  energy  and  discreet  perae- 
terance,  combined  with  talent,  displayed  by  Mr.  John  Warren, 
Chairman  of  the  Warminster  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of 
hii  duties  as  snch,  agrees  to  enter  into  a  subscription,  in  which 


it  invitea  the  co-operation  of  the  tnde  genenny,  thst  i  tdnU 
worthy  of  the  maltsters  may  be  presented  to  him." 

The  resolution  further  constituted  a  committee 
to  carry  this  object  into  effect. 

The  general  body  of  maltsters  are  numerous  and 
wealthy.  Mr.  Warren's  services,  gratuitously  ren- 
dered, have  been  eminently  sucoessfuL  We  tmtt 
his  fellow-tradesmen  will  recognise  those  services 
in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit  on  themselves 
afford  gratification  to  Mr.  Warren. 


THE    MALT    TAX. 

TO  THE    EDITOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — Since  last  addressing  you,  the  com  mar- 
kets have  continued  to  fall  in  price,  and  farmers 
are  becoming  seriously  alarmed,  and  already  talk- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  reducing  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  expenses  of  management.  If  com  fall  thus 
low  in  price  after  a  deficient  harvest,  and  with  the 
money  market  in  an  easy  state,  what  must  we  ex- 
pect to  be  the  consequence  of  free  trade  in  com 
after  an  abundant  harvest,  and  with  a  tight  money 
market  ?  Should  the  legislature  refuse  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  relief  of  agriculture,  the  Exchequer 
will  soon  inform  them  that  from  landlords,  tenants, 
and  labourers,  and  from  country  tradesmen,  they 
will  find  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  aid  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  them  in  the  support  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  the  country.  It  will  point  out  to  them,  if  1 
mistake  not,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  relief  from  the  Malt  Tax,  with  duties  imposed 
on  certain  articles  of  foreign  agricultural  produce, 
as  suggested  in  my  former  letter,  would  be  eco- 
nomy, and  surely  it  would  be  sound  policy ;  for  it 
cannot  be  prudent,  in  these  times  more  especially, 
to  estrange  the  feehngs  of  the  whole  agricultui^ 
community,  who  cannot  be  otherwise  than  irritated 
at  seeing  the  foreigner  pocket  their  legitimate  pro- 
fits, feeling  assured,  too,  that  he  is  at  the  same  time 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  wisdom  of  "  Johnny 
Bull." 

The  impoverishment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  must  operate  also  most  injuriously  on 
the  remainder,  since  the  portion  of  the  national  bur- 
dens, which  the  former  are  unable  longer  to  bear, 
must  be  added  to  that  portion  already  borne  by  the 
latter.  With  a  superabundant  labouring  and  pau- 
per population,  every  means  should  be  adopted  for 
affording  profitable  employment,  and  thus  render- 
ing them  the  strength,  instead  of  the  weakness,  of 
the  country.  Of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
whilst  it  is  within  our  power,  whilst  employers  have 
the  means  for  carrying  it  out,  Ireland  speaks  to  u 


trumpet-tongued ;  and  shall  we  be  so  infiitnated  as 
not  to  heed  the  warning  ?  For  this  reason,  it  does 
appear  most  impolitic  to  import  flour,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  would  give  employment  to  so  masy 
of  our  suffering  population.  Could  all  our  bands 
find  more  profitable  employment,  the  importatioo 
of  flour  would  not  be  so  objectionable ;  but  as  muaj 
cannot  be  employed  at  all  through  a  considerabk 
portion  of  the  year,  it  would  surely  be  more  states- 
manlike, as  well  as  more  Christian-like,  to  allov 
them  to  manufacture  it  rather  than  the  foreigner, 
even  at  a  somewhat  higher  cost.  But  I  contend 
that  the  cost  is  not  higher;  because,  though ve 
may  pay  somewhat  leas  to  the  foreigner,  we  must 
add  to  such  sum  the  expense  of  supporting  oar 
own  imemployed  labourer,  or  two  men  instead  of 
one.  Nor  can  I  think  a  legislator  justified  in  over- 
looking the  fact  that  he  is  weakening  the  ties  of 
patriotism,  and  losing  to  the  country  the  benefit  of 
a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  hand  in  her  defence 
when  the  need  for  such  may  arise. 

The  improved  condition  which  would  result  to 
the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  and  to  the  country 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  from  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  certain  articles  of  foreign  produce,  aBb^ 
fore  suggested — from  the  home  manufacture  of  the 
flour  now  prepared  abroad— from^  the  removal  of 
the  Malt  Tax — and  from  the  abolition  or  relaxation 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  which  would  also  afford  means 
of  employment,  and  in  the  benefit  of  which  others 
would  participate  also,  would,  I  have  little  douht, 
be  the  means  of  producing  a  greater  revenue  than 
will  be  raised  under  our  present  taxation,  coupled 
with  the  present  free  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Poulton,  Feb.  24.  Wm.  Halcomb. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   PARMBR'i  MAGAZINI* 

Sir, — lu  two  former  letters  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  impolicy  of  taking  the  duty  off  aH 
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kinds  of  foreign  agricultural  produce^  and  conti- 
nuing the  tax  on  malt. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  show  that  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  is  no  more  than  an  act  of 
strict  justice  to  the  landed  interest,  and  that  the 
portion  of  the  community  who  have  succeeded  in 
abolishing  such  duty  [have  shown  either  what  was 
once  termed — in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  believe 
— "  an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation/'  or  a  want 
of  honesty  in  endeavouring  to  shift  from  their  own 
shoulders,  to  those  of  the  landed  interest,  their  fair 
share  of  the  common  burdens. 

Let  us  then  see,  in  the  first  place,  why  British 
com  required  for  its  protection  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  country  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, have  consented  to  a  measure  raisiug  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  permitted  for  a 
length  of  time  its  continuance,  had  not  its  justice 
been  apparent. 

It  is  notorious  that  large  sums  are  levied  on  the 
landed  interest  almost  exclusively  for  certain  pur- 
poses in  which  other  portions  of  the  community 
have  an  equal  interest.  I  would  name  tithes  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  poor  rates  for  the  support  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  of  unemployed  labourers 
(for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest, or  any  other  class  of  men,  are  abstractedly 
under  less  obligation,  according  to  their  means,  to 
relieve  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  to  provide  either 
employment  or  support  for  those  hands  which  are 
not  wanted  alike  by  the  farmers  as  by  themselves). 
I  would  name  these,  with  the  land  tax  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  maintenance  of  roads  for  the  pub- 
lic accommodation,  as  some  of  the  largest  items  in 
the  case  under  consideration. 

If,  then,  the  growth  of  British  com  was  ren- 
dered more  expensive  by  these  levies  on  the  landed 
interest,  and  if  these  levies  were  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  generally,  it  was  but  just  that 
the  landed  interest  should  be  remunerated  for  the 
additional  expense  beyond  that  portion  which,  as  a 
part  of  the  general  community,  it  ought  to  bear ; 
and  also,  that  the  community  should  rdmburse  the 
landed  interest  for  taxes  which  had  economically 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  raised  upon  that  inte- 
rest. How,  then,  could  this  equalization  have  been 
better  effected  than  by  giving  the  landed  interest 
an  increased  price  on  their  produce,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  by  every  person  in  the  kingdom  is 
very  much  in  accordance  with  his  means  ?  for  the 
extra  price,  entering  into  the  cost  of  all  labour,  is 
borne  ultimately  by  the  several  classes  of  society, 
according  to  their  respective  powers  of  command- 
ing the  produce  of  that  labour.  This  was  done 
when  duties  were  placed  on  the  comparatively  low- 
priced  foreign  articles  which  came  in  competition 


with  it.  Thus  was  the  landed  interest  protected 
from  loss  and  injustice  as  the  sole  or  chief  pay- 
master of  sundry  imposts  levied  forthe  generalgood ; 
and  the  community  reimbursed,  in  some  measure, 
by  a  portion  of  our  taxation  being  raised  from  the 
foreigner. 

If,  however,  the  other  part  of  the  community  now 
object  thus  to  reimburse  the  landed  interest,  they 
must,  if  they  are  honest  men,  bear  their  share,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  in  a  direct  taxation  for  the 
before-mentioned  purposes.  In  that  case  we  shall 
be  obliged  most  probably  to  resort  to  the  simple 
mode  of  abolishing  all  duties,  and  of  raising  ihe 
greater  part  of  our  revenue  by  an  increased  Income 
and  Property  Tax.  Whether  this  will  be  more 
agreeable  than  raising  a  portion  from  the  foreigner, 
I  must  leave  them  to  judge ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
honest  men  can  refuse  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Believing  the  most  desirable  course  to  be  the  im- 
position of  duties  on  most  articles  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural produce,  I  wish  to  revert  to,  and  speak 
more  fully  on,  the  impolicy  of  allowing  a  free  im- 
portation of  flour,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to 
exempt  breadstuff's  generally  from  the  duty.  The 
benefit  of  employing  our  redundant  population,  ra- 
ther than  the  foreigner,  in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
I  have  already  pointed  out ;  but  the  free  importa- 
tion of  flour,  instead  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is 
made,  deprives  the  country  of  another  material  be- 
nefit arising  from  the  offal  of  the  wheat,  which  is 
now  applied  to  the  rearing  and  fbttening  the  cattle 
of  foreigners,  to  be  sent,  duty  free,  into  our  mar- 
kets ;  whereas,  were  the  wheat  imported  instead  of 
the  flour,  the  offal  would  be  applied  at  home  to  the 
rearing  and  fattening  an  equal  quantity  of  stock,  to 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  agriculturist,  and  to  the  in- 
direct benefit  of  the  consumer,  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  large  additional  number  of  our  hands. 

It  was  not  my  intention,  when  I  began  this  letter, 
to  touch  again  on  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax ;  but 
seeing  that  it  has  been  recommended  by  some  of 
our  friends  not  to  attempt  its  abolition,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  a  tax  which  not  only 
the  farmer,  but  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  ought 
to  exert  himself  to  abolish.  It  is  a  tax  which,  as 
Englishmen,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of;  it  is  a 
tax  which  denies  the  poor  man  the  pleasure  of  pre« 
paring  for  himself  and  family  a  wholesome  and  nu* 
tritious  beverage,  to  be  enjoyed  at  their  evening 
meal  after  a  day  of  laborious  toil — toil,  too,  the  be- 
nefit of  which  is  reaped  by  those  who  have  the 
power  to  remove  this  tax.  It  is  a  tax  which  demo- 
ralizes the  labourer  by  driving  him  to  the  alehouse 
and  the  beershop ;  and  it  is  a  tax  which  mocks  the 
sentiment  oft  uttered  by  our  lips — a  sentiment 
I  echoed  from  the  palace  to  the  farmstead^  from  the 
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platform  of  fix«ter  Hall  to  the  board  of  the  village 
FarmerB'  Club— echoed  too,  I  believe,  with  true 
English  warmth  and  sincerity  of  heart — "  Regard 
for  the  poor."  Shall  we  then  halt  in  our  endea- 
vours for  the  abolition  of  this  cruel,  thisun-Christian 
tax  ?  No  !  rather  let  us,  if  nothing  better  nan  he 
done,  reimpose  the  beer  duty!  That,  at  least, 
spared  the  labourer  who  might  wish  to  see  his  wife 


and  children  partakers  of  tha  same  comforts  wiib 
himself. 

Hoping  that  Messrs.  Cobden  and  friends  will  be 
governed  by  honesty,  rather  than  by  what  has  been 
termed,  with  more  truth  than  courtesy,  *'  an  igno* 
rant  impatience  of  taxation," 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Poultan,  Metreh  13.  Wm.  Halcomb. 


THE    ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY    OF   ENGLAND. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-iquare,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  February. 
Present — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  in  the  Chair;  Lord 
CamoyB;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  BarC.,  M.  P.; 
Mr.  H.  R.  Raymond  Barker;  Dr.  Calvert  $  Mr.  F. 
Cherry  ;  Mr.  Christian ;  Mr.  Dyer;  Mr.  Foley,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  filler,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Hall,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs;  Mr.  Majeodie;  Mr.  MarahaU,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
C.  £.  Ofennan;  Mr.  Parkyns;  Protesor  Simonds ; 
Mr.  Slsney,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P. ;  Mr.  T.  R. 
Tweed ;  and  Professor  Way. 

Dresi  far  Drainers. — ^Xlie  Marquis  of  Westminster 
communicated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Puaey,  M.P.,  a  de- 
scriptive statement  of  the  leathern  dresses  presented  by 
his  lordship  to  the  Society,  snd  used  with  so  much 
advantage  on  his  estates  in  Dorsetshire  in  protecting 
the  labouring  drainers  firom  wet  and  injury  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  deeper  portion  of  their  eieavations.— 
The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  oonveyed  to 
theUarqnisof  Westminster  for  these  oommnaieatious 
(which  they  referred  to  the  Joamal  Committee),  ss  well 
as  for  an  impleoient  for  plaeing  pipes  and  tiles  in  drains, 
and  for  s4)nsting  their  position,  prssenfeed  by  his 
lordship  at  the  same  time  to  the  Society. 

Implemeuie  for  Small  Forme* — Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
great  advantages  tfast  small  fanners,  especially  those 
liring  in  remote  snd  hiHy  districts,  would  derive  from 
simple  and  economical  Implements  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  land.  He  alluded  to  this  subject  with 
the  greater  confidence  fhmi  being  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  desire  of  the  Ceuneil  to  extend  the  operations 
of  the  Society  in  favour  of  every  class  of  praetieal  eul- 
tivstors  of  the  soil  througfaovtthe  kiBgde««  Hewkfaed 
partieulariy  to  clains  their  oonsideration  for  a  ebas  for 
below  the  great  esperiBseaters  to  whom  the  oonntry 
owes  alrsady  so  macb-<-namely»  for  that  of  oeeapiers 
whose  endosures  are  small  and  on  the  sides  of  steq> 
bills.  For  them,  he  thought,  the  large  implements  most 
suited  for  large  flat  fields  are  quite  unavailing,  as  such 
small  farmers  could  not  purchase  them,  snd  would  be 
unable  to  work  them  even  if  purchased.  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  considered  that  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
class  In  whose  welfkre  he  fUt,  in  common  with  the 
Society,  so  deep  an  faiterest,  if  the  Soeiety  would,  on  the 
oeeasion  of  some  of  uieir  country  neetingB,  ofbr  a  pre* 
i  fbr  SOON  Implemeots  of  tiie  kind  to  which  he 


alluded,  to  be  constructed  on  a  smsU  scale  and  sold  st 
a  moderate  price.  He  stated,  as  an  Instance  of  the 
implements  required,  that  a  small  drill  was  mvA 
needed,  applicable  for  com  or  tarnips,  and  not  having 
more  than  three,  or  at  the  utmost  foar  rows,  st  a  prioe 
not  exceedmg  £10,  if  Ibr  time  rows  or  less,  or  j?12  if 
for  four  rows.  As  the  time  for  deciding  on  the  Prias 
Sheet  of  the  Soeiety  for  1849  had  passsd  hy,  he  was 
himself  willing  to  contribute,  in  conjunction  with  other 
members  of  the  Society,  towards  a  distinct  prize  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Judges  at  the  Norwich 
Meeting,  if  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  year  should 
not  be  lost ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  hoped  tibe  attention 
of  the  great  implement  makers  would  be  directed  to  the 
subject ;  for  it  was  only  by  them,  and  not  by  local  ma- 
nufSutnrers  of  small  means,  that  the  constnietioii  of 
economical  but  effective  implements  of  limited  aue 
was  to  be  esrried  out  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  all 
parties. 

Uquid  Uknmre.^Mr.  Wheble,  of  Bahsarriucoaft, 
Rsa^,  uformed  the  CoancU  of  the  diffieaky  ho  had 
eaperieneed  in  aequlring  satisfoetory  inforosatioii  on  tihs 
process  by  which  the  volatile  alkali  in  liqnida  paaaing 
through  iron  pipes  could  be  conveniently  saturated  with 
an  acid  without  injury  to  such  metsl  piping,  and  slao  on 
the  question  generally  of  strengthening  liquid  manures  by 
chemical  means.  He  had  on  his  own  form  four  tanks, 
of  1 ,200  gallons  each,  and  another  smaller  one,  into  which 
the  contents  of  the  whole  of  the  four  or  of  any  one  of 
them  could  run,  before  distribution,  through  three-tncb 
pipes,  by  hose,  on  the  land.  Mr.  Wheble  bad  made 
many  Inquiries  to  ssoeitain  the  best  ingredients  for 
Biting  up  with  the  washfaig  of  ths  fonn*yard  or  honsev 
or  (when  that  was  used  np)  for  ssaking  the  heat  asaaaia. 
His  form  was  a  gravelly  and  ssndy  one ;  mostly  grass 
land,  hat  a  portion  of  it  appropriated  to  wheat,  ItaliMi 
ryd'grasa,  aad  ilaz«  He  had  power  of  water  at  com- 
mand, and  had  the  means  of  conveniently  obtaining  am* 
moniaoal  liquor.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  learn  satis, 
factorily  whether  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gypsom,  hones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  anj  other  particular  die- 
mical  substance,  would  be  most  beneficial  and  economical 
in  Its  application,  or  the  proportiona  in  which  eae^ 
should  be  used  in  his  liquid  msnuring ;  snd  diinking  it 
likely  that  the  Inquiry  was  of  equsl  interest  and  ha- 
porianee  to  other  members  of  the  Soeiety,  he  had  not 
hesltslsd  to  stats  the  difBealty  he  had  thoa  ciqperleBcei 
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in  hit  inqniriM  on  the  ittbgeet^Lonl  Camoys  Aivonred 
the  CoaneU  with  a  deieription,  from  his  own  penonal  in- 
speodon,  of  the  meehanical  arrangement  of  Mr.  Wbeble'i 
workfl  on  hia  hrm ;  and  Prof.  Way  and  Mr.  Stantfield, 
M.P.,  with  their  opiidoni  on  the  application  of  artiHeial 
manurBs.^-Mr.  Flaher  Hobbe  had  deriyed  much  informa- 
tion, on  the  snbjeet  referred  to  bj  Mr.  Wheble,  given  by 
their  lamented  colleague,  the  late  Rer.  W.  L.  Rham,  in 
his  «  Ontlinet  of  Flemish  Husbandry /'  published  by 
Mr.  Knight.— Dr.  Calvert  described  the  plan  he  had 
found  most  advantageous  in  distributing  liquid  manure 
by  means  of  a  cask  with  openings  at  the  bottom,  iiUed 
rapidly  from  the  tank  by  being  placed  in  aroad  sunk  be* 
low  iu  level.— Mr.  Marshall,  M.P.,  refernd  to  the  in- 
crease  of  strength  acquired  by  re-pumping  the  liquid 
over  the  manure  heaps. 

DtWMcs  m  Sieek.—Mr.  Brandreth  (High  SheriiT  for 
the  county  of  Bedford),  of  Houghton  House,  near 
OuosUple,  fivourad  the  Council  with  a  statement  of  the 
mode  he  had  successfully  adopted  in  reference  to  his 
sheep  affected  with  small-pox.  In  some  cases  where 
care  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  flocks,  in  the 
union  in  which  he  resided,  the  loss  had  been  great 
When  the  eruption  had  not  shown  itself  on  the  face  of 
the  sheep,  the  throat  had  been  more  affected,  and  the 
swalbwing  impeded,  and  the  animal  consequently  could 
not  take  the  degree  of  nourishment  requisite  to  sustain 
its  strength  under  the  effects  of  so  lowering  a  disease. 
In  those  cases  in  which  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  the 
animals,  on  being  attacked,  moderately  warm  without 
subjecting  them  to  dose  confinement  or  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere, it  was  found  that  they  did  pretty  well.  Gruel 
waa  administered  to  them,  and  salt  given  them  to  lick, 
their  noses  being  sponged  three  times  a- day  with  warm 
water,  Sir  William  Burnett's  Disinfecting  Liquid  being 
plendfolly  used  about  the  premises.  The  affected  sheep 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Hie  disease 
had  been  brought  into  that  part  of  the  country  by  some 
foreign  sheep.  The  current  opinion  among  the  farmers 
in  Mr.  Brandretii's  neighbonriiood  was,  that  when  care 
waa  taken  of  the  sheep,  it  was  best  not  to  inoculate 
ihem.— The  Chairman  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating, 
that  in  Ms  own  neighbourhood,  on  the  borders  of  Ox- 
fordshire and  Buckinghamshire,  there  was  no  small- 
pox at  present  among  their  flock.— Mr.  Fuller,  M.P., 
made  the  same  report  in  reference  to  the  Southdown 
flooks  of  Sussex ;  his  own  sheep  were  never  in  better 
order.— Colond  Hall,  M.P.,  regretted  to  state  that  hi 
Cambridgeshire  they  were  surrounded  with  it.  Sixty 
of  his  ewes,  out  of  180  conveyed  tnm  West  Sussex  in 
new  trucks,  by  railway,  to  a  dry  fhrm  near  Six-mile- 
bottom  in  tiiat  county,  were  attacked  witii  the  foot 
disease.  A  striking  case  had  oocurred,  too,  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  foot  disease  in  oxen  separated  from 
enoh  other  bj  two  yards,  a  large  bam,  and  a  high  wall, 
one  portion  being  tied  up  and  tiie  other  kept  loose ;  the 
enimab  tied  up  in  tiie  yards  taking  the  disesse  on  the 
other  portion  having  been  brought  on  the  form.  He 
also  referred  to  the  case  of  foot  disease  taking  place  two 
years  ago  in  two  flocks,  though  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  plantation  and  hedge.    He  dwelt  strongly 


on  the  necessity  that  existed  for  greater  caution  being 
taken  by  the  railway  companies  in  preserving  their 
trucks  for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock  hi  a  greater 
degree  of  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  taint,  by  every 
means  fai  their  power,  botil  on  aeeount  of  the  owners, 
as  well  as  for  their  own  interest ;  for.  In  consequence  of 
the  ravages  in  his  flocks,  a  neighbour  of  his  who  occu- 
pied 800  acres  of  land  had  been  obHged  to  reduce  his 
flocks  fktmi  1,100  to  300  head  of  stock.  Orders  had 
been  given,  he  was  aware,  by  the  Government  to  the 
diflbrent  railway  companies  on  this  point ;  but  he  well 
knew,  as  the  commander  of  a  regiment,  that  orders 
were  of  no  use  unless  it  was  seen  that  they  were  carried 
into  execution  and  obeyed  ;  and  the  fact  now  strikingly 
evident  was,  that  the  railway  frocks  were  noi  attended 
to  habitually  as  diey  ought  to  be.-— Mr.  C.  E.  Overman 
related  instaneea  of  the  occurrence  of  the  foot  disease 
by  simply  removing  the  sheep  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  one  pasture  to  another,  the  exertion  appearing  to 
act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.— Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  could  bear  testimony  to  the  aecnraey  with  whieii 
the  Government  orders  were  attended  to  on  the  Eestem 
Counties  line.  With  regard  to  the  small  pox,  he  re- 
gretted to  state  that  in  Essex  it  had  broken  out  in  one 
district  in  consequence  of  the  shallow  manner  in  which 
the  animals  that  had  died  of  the  disease  had  been  buried 
in  the  ground.  Tlielr  carcasses  had  been  torn  up  by 
dogs,  and  the  pestilence  sgain  propagated  to  a  great  ex* 
tent  firom  tliat  circumstance.  Had  the  precaution  taken 
by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  been  adopted,  of  boiling 
down  the  carcasses  with  sulphuric  add,  or  had  quick-lime 
been  sprinkled  over  tiiem  in  suflldent  quantity,  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  virus  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  prevented.-~-9ir  John  Johnstone,  Bart.,  m.  P., 
Mr.  Fbley,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Calvert,  having  made  some 
observations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  foot-rot 
was  taken  by  sheep,  and  Mr.  T.  Turner  on  the  dis» 
tinction  to  be  drawn  between  that  local  affection 
and  indications  of  constitutional  disturbances  in  the 
animal.  Professor  Simonds  fevonred  the  CouaeU  with 
his  general  views  on  the  diseases  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Turner 
that  a  dear  dlstinctlen  should  always  be  drawn 
between  a  local  disease  and  a  mere  indieation  of  eonsti- 
tational  derangement ;  as  in  tiie  case  particulariy  of  the 
foot-rot  in  sheep,  and  the  vesicular  disease  in  the  feet  of 
sheep  and  oxen :  the  former  bdng  a  disease  in  the  foot 
of  the  sheep,  analogous  to  the  one  termed  thrush  in  tiie 
foot  of  the  horae,  produced  by  common  causes,  and,  in 
Professor  Simonds's  opinion,  ndther  contagious  nor  In- 
fectious; the  latter,  or  vesicular  disesee,  arishig  tnm 
oonstitutional  causes,  the  veslenleB  not  only  showing 
themsdves  in  the  feet,  but  in  the  mouth,  and  ftequentiy 
on  the  teata  of  milch  cows.  He  considered  that  animals 
were  rendered  susceptible  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  pro- 
ducing this  disease,  by  being  removed  from  one  ndgb* 
bonrhood  to  another,  or  by  tlieir  gsnerd  management  or 
system  of  feedfaig  bdng  suddenly  altered.  This,  he 
thoni^t,  would  aoeonnt  for  the  cattle  of  Colond  HaU 
beoommg  so  soon  alfected,  m  the  other  animals  on  his 
form  had  been  recsntiy  pnrohaaed.    As  an  epixeotic  or 
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epidemic  disease  affected  animals  in  consequence  of  a  vi- 
tiated state  of  atmosphere,  extending  over  a  considerable 
district  of  country  at  the  same  time,  while  an  enzootic  or 
endemic  disease  arose  from  causes  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular locality ;  so,  he  remarked,  the  distinction  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  between  an  infectious  disease 
occasioned  by  poisonous  exhalations  emanating  from  an 
affected  animal,  and  a  contagious  disease  produced  by 
actual  contact  of  diseased  matter.  He  had  made  nume- 
rous attempts  to  produce  the  foot-rot  in  the  healthy 
foot  of  a  aheep  by  inoculation  with  foot-rot  matter ;  but, 
in  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  Mr.  Marshall,  M.P.,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  never  in  a  single  instance  succeeded.  Mr. 
Youatt,  in  his  work  on  **  Sheep,"  had  detailed  experi- 
ments made  in  France  to  prove  the  contagious  nature 
of  foot-rot,  but  Prof.  Simonds  considered  those  experi- 
ments to  have  been  very  unfairly  made,  and  the  result 
in  one  instance  of  what  was  regarded  as  foot- rot  not  to 
have  been  due  to  the  virus,  but  to  the  inflammatory 
action  produced  by  the  long-continued  violence  of  treat- 
ment to  which  the  animal  was  subjected,  ulceration  with- 
out specific  virus  having  ensued.  The  Chairman  stated 
that  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  feet  of  sheep  had  some- 
times become  diseased  from  their  having  been  driven  in 
hot  weather  over  sharp  sandy  roads ;  but  the  disease  was 
of  an  ordinary  character  and  soon  left  them,  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  foot-rot  being  heard  of  among  them. 
With  regard  to  small-pox  in  sheep.  Professor  Simonds 
feared  it  had  already  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  this 
country  to  be  ever  entirely  eradicated;  one  thousand 
animals  in  a  county  continuing  still  to  be  carried  off  by 
it.  In  his  progress  throughout  suspected  districts  he 
had  found  the  small-pox  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Wilts. — An  interesting  discussion  then  took 
place  on  the  circumstances  under  which  foot-rot  gene- 
rally occurred  in  sheep,  and  on  the  apparent  presumption 
of  its  contagious  nature;  the  parties  contending  for  such 
contagion  attributing  the  disease  to  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  the  feet  of  healthy  sheep  with  virulent  matter  left 
on  the  ground  by  diseased  sheep  that  had  passed  over  it ; 
while  Professor  Simonds  maintained  that  the  disease  had 
its  origin  in  the  same  unfavourable  circumstances  (espe- 
cially of  cold,  undrained,  wet  pastures)  that  had  occa- 
sioned it  in  the  former  flock:  all  parties,  however, 
agreeing  in  the  facts  of  occurrence,  but  differing  only  in 
their  atfempts  to  explain  them. 

Numerous  presents  having  been  laid  before  the 
Council,  and  their  thanks  ordered  to  the  respective 
donors  for  their  attention  in  transmitting  them,  the 
Council  adjourned  to  their  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  6th 
of  March. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of 
March.  The  follovring  Members  of  cioundl  and  Go- 
temors  were  present : — ^The  Earl  of  Chichester,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair  ;  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N. ; 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  John- 
stone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 


Sir  Josiah  John  Goest,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker  ;  Mr.  S.  Bennett ;  Mr.  Bosanquet ;  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  ;  Mr.  Burke  ;  Colonel  Challoner  ;  Mr.  Ganett ; 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs;  Mr.  Hudson 
(Castleacre)  ;  Mr.  Jonas  ;  Mr.  Milward  ;  Mr.  Posey, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Shaw  (London);  Mr.  Shaw  (Northampton); 
Mr.  Yilliers  Shelley;  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P. ;  Mr.  StaM- 
field,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Stokes  ;  Mr.  Thompson  ;  Mr.  T. 
Turner  ;  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

Fiimncet.  —  Colonel  Challoner,  Churman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  monthly  report  on 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  February  just  ended, 
the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  banken  of 
the  Society  was  j^l,943.  The  Chairman  explained  to 
the  Council  that  this  balance  included  the  subscriptian 
of  jf  1,000  presented  to  the  Society  through  the  au- 
thorities of  Norwich,  as  well  as  jf  224  reodved  on  ac- 
count of  arrears  of  subscription  due  from  members  to 
the  Society,  and  jf  719  received  as  compositions  ibrlife. 

Prize  EffM^f.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  tfat 
Journal  Committee,  reported  that  103  Essays  and  Re- 
ports, accompanied  by  113  drawings  and  plans,  had 
been  received  in  competition  for  the  prizes  of  this  year 
offered  by  the  Society  in  the  department  of  £^ssays  and 
Reports.  The  Council  referred  the  adjudicatioo  of 
these  Essays  and  Reports  to  the  Journal  Committee. 
Mr.  Pusey  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  interest 
evidently  so  generally  felt  throughout  the  country  on 
the  subjects  proposed  by  the  Council  for  these  prizes, 
in  every  class  of  which  there  was  more  or  less  of  com- 
petition. 

Agricultural  Chemiilry,^^r,  Pusey  also  presented, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  the  report  of 
that  committee,  which  was  received  by  the  Conndl,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  tlieir 
members,  previously  to  its  being  discussed  at  the  next 
monthly  Council. 

Ftc«-P»^i2«n/.— Agreeably  with  the  notice  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  previous  monthly  meettng 
of  the  Council,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Posey,  M.P.,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  and  carried  Qnani« 
mously,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  of  Ham- 
bleden,  Buckinghamshire,  should  be  elected  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  decease  of  the  Earl  Tdbot.  The  FresideBt 
expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  this  rasoltof  the 
election,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him,  had 
he  not  occupied  the  chair,  to  have  been  hSmarff  ^ 
mover  of  the  resolution  to  which  the  Council  had  then 
so  unanimously  agreed. — ^Mr.  Raymond  Barker  retoned 
thanks  for  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Council,  and  expressed  to  them  his  entire  devotion  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Society,  whoee  prosperity 
he  had  always  had  sincerely  at  heart,  and  to  whose  con- 
tinued advancement  in  usefulness  it  would  ever  be  his 
pride  to  contribute  by  every  humble  endeavoor  In  his 
power. 

Draining  Ploughi,'^The  offer  of  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P., 
to  renew  his  prises  for  ploughs  to  lessen  the  labonr  of 
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eatthig-oat  and  filUng-ia  dnini,  wat  vnanimonaly  bq« 
oepted  bj  the  Council. 

Mo^li,  S^.,  for  Bxhibition,^The  Conncil  onini- 
monily  aooepted  the  offer  made  to  them  hy  the  Directors 
of  the  Rojal  Polytechnic  Institatkm,  to  exhibit  the 
modelfy  &c.y  belonging  to  the  Society^  in  a  room  set 
apart  in  that  Institation  for  the  public  exhibition  of 
agrioaltaral  objects. 

The  Coondl  then  a4Joomed  to  their  next  weekly  meet- 
ing on  the  13th  of  March. 


A  Wbsklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  HanoTcr  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  March. 
Present— The  Hon.  R.  H.  CU?e,  M.P.,  in  the  chair ; 
Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Mr.  B.  Almack,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  H.  Blanahard,  Mr.  Braadreth,  Mr.  W. 
Bnrrougfaes,  Dr.  CalTcrt,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Fuller, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hinckes,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  C.  E.  Oyerman,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Slaney, 
M.P.,  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Trench,  Mr.  T.  Tomer, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed,  Dr.  Walker,  Plrof.  Way,  and  Mr.  H. 
Wilson. 

The  following  communications  were  reoeiTed,  and  the 
usual  thanks  of  the  Council  ordered  for  them : — 

1.  From  Lord  Camoys,  a  specimen  of  the  improTed 
syphon,  inrented  by  his  Lordship,  and  employed  with 
so  much  success  in  his  dairies  at  Stonor,  in  drawing 
off  the  milk  from  beneath  the  surfoce  of  the  cream, 
and  thus  effecting  a  complete  separation  of  the  two 
liquids,  by  the  simplest  means  and  the  least  possible 
trouble. 

2.  From  Captain  Bidiardson,  a  further  communication 
on  the  stoppage  of  drains,  by  fibrous  TCgetable  matter 
filling  up  the  Interior  of  the  pipe  or  tile. 

3.  From  Mr.  Keene,  a  statement  of  the  results  obtained 
by  French  chemists  in  the  analysis  of  the  Forty-day 


4.  From  Mr.  Radford,  a  communication  on  the  question 
whether  moles  were,  or  were  not,  tiqurious  to  culti- 
vated land. 

5.  From  Captain  Waterton,  a  specimen  of  bis  Alkaline 
Powder,  with  a  statement  of  its  value  in  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  especially  in  the  iktting  of  pigs. 

6.  From  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  on  the ''Flat  Pole  Pdgnton," 
a  Taiiety  of  Drumhead  Cabbage,  cultiTated  with  great 
■access,  for  household  purposes  as  well  as  for  feeding 
cattle,  by  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  Bart,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Law  Hodges,  M.P. ;  these  cabbages,  in  some  in- 
■tanoes,  weighing  no  less  than  61  lbs. 

7.  From  Mr.  H.  BUnshard,  a  report  on  the  effects  re- 
gnlting,  on  a  portion  of  his  property  near  the  coast, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  worms  occasioned  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea ;  the  land  not  reached  by  the  sea 
remaining  in  the  same  state  of  fertility  as  formerly, 
while  that  portion  of  it  orerflowed  by  the  waves,  and 
in  which,  by  ample  eridence,  a  grsat  destruction  of 
worms  had  taken  place,  has  been  deprired  of  the 
porosity  preriously  giTsn  to  it  by  the  operations  of 


the  worms,  and  remains  a  sodden,  imperrioas,  and 
sterile  piece  of  land. 

The  Coundl  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
March. 


A  WsBKLT  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  HanoTcr  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  March. 
Present— The  Earl  of  Yarborongh,  Vice-President,  in 
thechair ;  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  8.  Bennett,  Mr.  H.  Blanshard,  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  French  Burke,  Capt,  Cald- 
well.  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hinckes,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  E.  Hussey,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Majendie, 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Apsley 
Pellatt,  Mr.  W.  Roddam,  Prof.  SeweU,  Mr.  Shaw 
(London),  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Mr. 
Stansfield,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hampden  Turner,  Mr.  Thos. 
Turner,  Prof.  Way,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson. 

The  following  communications  were  received  :^ 

1.  A  letter  firom  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Roberts,  in  reference  to 
the  hydraulic  power  of  under-ground  field-drains,  en- 
fbrced  in  a  work  on  that  subject,  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  society,  and  recentiy  published,  of  which  he  trans- 
mitted a  copy  to  the  council. 

2.  A  letter  and  plan  from  Mr.  Henry  Clayton,  illustrat- 
ing what  he  considered  essential  improvements  just 
completed  in  his  double-action  tile  and  pipe  machine ; 
by  which,  with  reduced  power,  he  stated  that  he  had 
obtained  increased  facility  and  extension  for  the  manu- 
fMSture,  in  one  and  the  same  machine,  of  pipes  and 
tiles  of  every  kind  and  size,  and  that  he  had  oonse- 
quentiy  effected,  by  such  productive  means,  a  further 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

3.  A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  on  the  extension  of 
small-pox  in  sheep,  and  his  proposed  plan  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  that  malady.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  com- 
munication was  referred  to  the  reterinary  committee, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  report  on  the  subject 
to  the  Council,  at  their  next  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the 
3rd  of  ApriL 

PreienU. — Flans  of  Farm-Buildings  firom  Mr.  Wit- 
ney ;  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  H.  Weaver's  work  on  Cottage 
Architecture,  presented  by  Mr.  Shaw,  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  A  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  on  Harbours 
of  Refioige,  read  before  the  Institution.of  Civil  Engineers ; 
Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  from  Mr. 
NichoUs  i  and  a  paper  on  the  Agricultural  Value  of  Sewer 
and  other  Drainage  Waters,  from  Mr.  Cuthbert  John- 
son, one  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioneni  of  Sewers. 
Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and 
Mr.  Spence's  address  to  the  Entomological  Sodety.  The 
Rural  Encyclopaedia,  firom  Messrs.  Fullarton;  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  from  the  Proprietors ;  a  Treatise  on 
Pleuro-Pneumonia,  firom  Mr.  H.  Douglas,  of  Cocker- 
mouth;  and  the  Ombrobgical  Almanack,  from  Dr. 
Calvert. 

Mr.  SUney,  M.P.,  having  favoured  tiie  Coundl 
with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  mode  of  venti- 
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lating  ooUagM  by  matiM  of  ft  limple  nrrwffflaitQt  by 
which  the  externid  air  waa  introdacad  at  the  baek  of  fire- 
places, the  Council  ordered  their  thanki  for  the  Tarious 
communicatioiiB  then  made  to  them,  and  adjonrqad  to 
Taeadaj,  the  27th  of  March. 


NEW     MEMBERS. 

Captain  George  Waterton,  of  Grore  Home,  Hnnaltti 
near  Leedf ,  wai  elected  a  Govamori  aiid  tha  following 
gentlemen  Members  of  the  Sooiety  :•— 

Basoombe,  Tbomaij  Dorpheitar,  Dorset 

Blackbmn.  Capt.  John  Ireland,  juu..  Hale  Hall,  Warrington 

Browne,  George  Lathom,  8,  Briek-oourt,  Tenmle 

Barton.  Thomai,  Laagley  Orange,  Loddon,  Norfolk 

Biub,  John  Whittaker,  Fainrood,  Wettbnry,  WUU 

Chetwynd,  William  Henry,  Longdon,  liehfield 

Cook,  Charles,  Litcbam,  Norfolk 

Cooke,  WiUiam,  Ritby,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Cooper,  William,  Baniingfaam  Farit  FanQi  Iiw«rtb|  Suffolk 

George,  George,  Cringleford,  Norwich 

Goocb,  Edward  Sherlock,  M.P.,  Ashmans,  Becdes,  Suffolk 

Gregg,  James,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire 

Green,  Joseph  B.,  Marlow,  Ludlow,  Hereford 

Harris,  Joseph,  Gray  southern,  Cocke  rmouth,  Cumberland 

Haywood,  Henry,  Mooeas,  Hersfoid 

Henahall,  Edward,  Hudderafield 

Jecks,  Charles,  Thorpe,  Norwich 

Marks,  Richard,  Quainton,  Ayleabury,  Bucks 

Martin,  William,  Biiley  Hall.  Norwich 

Massey,  WiUiam,  Watton,  Norfolk 

Massey,  Alfred,  Market-Downham,  Norfolk 

Merriman,  Thomaa  Baverstock,  Mailboiough 

Morgan,  H.,  Norwich 

Morgan,  John,  Brandon,  Norwich 

Murrell,  Thomas  R.,  Potter-Heigham,  Ludham,  Norwich 

Pemberton,  William  Hamilton,  Holt,  Norfolk 

Rippingall,  Rev.  Stephen  Frost,  Tjwgham,  Holt*  Norfolk 

Blade,  A.  F.,  Kemnal  House.  Chislehnrst,  Kent 

Slade,  lieut.  Edgar,  R.N„  Bebnont,  Chislehurst 

Stables,  Walter.  Crossland  Hall,  Huddersfield,  Yorks 

Sterenson,  Seth  W.,  F.SJk.,  Norwieh 

Thomas,  John  Ayre,  Ditcfaet,  Roso-Asb*  Witberidgeb  Pevon 

Tuck,  T.  G.,  Strumpshaw,  Norwich 

Whttton,  Corbett,  Stafford 

Weld,  Joseph,  Lolworth  Castle  Dorset 

Woods,  Henry,  Merton«  Tbetford,  Norfolk. 


We  notice  that  Meaara.  Swan  and  Sona,  the 
celebrated  auctioneera  of  Cambridge^  have  large 
monthly  sales  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. 


Friee  8s. 

DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  A 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  CUSTOMS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES  IN  RESPECT  TO  TENANT- 
RIGHT. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  William  Shaw  and 

Hbnry  Corbet. 

London ;  Rogeraon,  Norfolk-street ;  and  Ri4gw«y, 

PiocadiUy. 

OPINIONa  OF  THB  PUBLIC   PRBaS. 
(PROIC  Till  SHBRBORNB  JOURNAL.) 

' '  This  is  one  of  the  most  yalnable  works  yet  pnbUabed 
to  tha  daaa  amoogat  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  oir- 
calate^we  mean  those  engaged  or  interested  in  the 
tdllsge  of  the  soil,  land-owners  as  well  aa  tenaat-ftirmerB. 


Wa  hara  han  daaeribed  tha  agrieultafa  of  te  praaaat 

day  as  it  exists  in  eyery  connty  in  tha  kingdom. 
Without  the  aid  of  a  committee  of  either  house  it 
would  ha?e  been  impoaalbla  to  have  ooUeetadthe  ma- 
tariala,  and,  without  the  Intarpoaition  of  Mr.  Shaw 
and  his  ooUeague,  the  materiala,  whan  oollectad,  would 
have  been  comparatiTely  useleaa.  We  recommend  the 
results  of  theur  labours  to  the  attention  of  erery  one 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  we  are 
certain  that  no  tenant-farmer  who  haa  a  Nfard  to  Us 
own  iutaresU  wUl  be  without  the  work/' 

(from  THB  auN.) 
"  Tbe  gentlemen  who  hsTO  anranged  the  present  digest  have 
brought  to  tbe  execation  of  thsir  plan  more  than  ordmaiy  sd- 
vantages,  their  literary  attainments  sod  ccmneiion  with  the 
fanning-  mteiests  have  giFsn  tham  paeidiar  teilitiso  for  the 
aoquiiition  of  soond  knowledge  upon  sgricnltural  salgectB,  sad 
on  the  present  occasion  these  seTersl  sdTsntages  nsTe  besa 
turned  to  tbe  best  possible  aooonnt.  The  great  bodv  of  im- 
portant erideaoe  taken  beftore  this  Cosunittee  has  bean  ar- 
ranged in  a  moat  simple  snd  couFenient  fonn ;  the  lunuoa 
commentary  on  the  report  will  be  fonnd  fbU  of  soond 
practical  hbts  on  the  sereral  points  included  in  this  veied 
question.  Tkt  inquiry  into  the  enstoBBS  of  tha  diitaaat 
conntiesi  anangad  alphabetiaalljr,  together  with  tha  mode  af 
cultiYstion  in  esch  county,  sleo  in  ajphabetics]  order,  sre  fiist 
given — then  follow  in  order  the  eridence  respecting  tiie  nature 
of  the  tennrsb  the  neeessi^  of  legislathw  tmaetmmt  to  seesie 
or  create  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  the  law  of  entail  and  the 
policy  of  giving  enlarged  powers  to  holders  of  life  estates,  Sk^ 
tbe  general  bsnaflts  that  would  fdUawfkam  a  laeogmaed  system 
of  compensation  for  uneihsnated  nnprovemeata.  As,  no 
doubt,  tenant-right  will  necesssrily  occupy  very  soon  mvch 
of  the  delibemtfim  of  tha  LsgisUtiua,  we  asn  strongly  racosi- 
meod  this  able  digest  to  the  aonsideiation  of  all  partam  ia- 
tereated  in  tbe  sul^ject— tensnt,  Isndlord,  snd  legislator  as  a 
book  of  referenee.  It  ii  most  adndrably  eJassHJed  and  eoa- 
veaiently  smmged  i  it  eootains  much  soond  practical  infoi^ 
raatioo,  and  is  written  in  a  £ur  and  impartial  apirit,  with  s 
due  regard  to  the  interest  of  sH,  snd  wiU  be  partirnkriy 
wekome  to  those  who  have  neither  tisu  nor  oppestoaity  to 
wade  through  a  cumbrous  blue  offidsl  quarto." 
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FROM  THB  "ATLAa/ 

The  digesttowhich  we  have  referred  may  be  consulted  vitli 
sdvsntsge  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  thii  question— bj 
none  more  then  by  those  Isndlords  who,  from  Bustaken  notieBS 
as  to  what  should  be  the  true  basis  of  thair  inHmniea  ossi 
their  tenantry,  still  hold  them  at  will,  and  for  OFcr  withoat  s 
certainty  of  even  an  equitable  tenure  of  thefar  iiuma.* 

FROM  THB  "BCONOMI8T." 

^  A  Fsry  ussAil  digest,  which  should  be  in  te  bands  of  on  per- 
sons interested  in  the  (pestioD.  This  andenee  oomtana  moth 
valuable  information  with  respect  to  tbe  actual  state  of  hnaiaf 
in  Englsnd,  snd  the  present  relstions  of  Isndlord  and  tenaat ; 
and  comparatively  few  parsons  have  aoeess  to^  or  tisae  or  ia- 
dination  to  wade  through  the  blue  book;  the  digest  wiU affan! 
a  short  road  to  the  substance  of  tbe  evidoioe^  amnged  nd 
dsssified.  To  the  list  of  witnesses,  slao,  then  is  appended  s 
short  statsmant  of  thair  ayocations^  msidenoa^  and  the  entesa 
of  their  farms." 

FROM  TUB  "UTBRART  GABBTTB." 

"  One  of  the  largest  of  the  blue  books  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  of  British  subjects  is  here  cardMOy  cowdesised^  snd 
sircngsd  with  so  much  judgment  ss  not  only  to  elucidaSa  the 
great  question  of  which  it  treata  in  a  very  superior  manner,  bei 
slso  to  supply  a  mass  of  genersl  sgricultursl  mfocmatioii,  iHuch 
will  be  of  issting  vslue  long  after  the  discosnon  now  ydiag 
in  Parliament  haa  led  to  measures  of  legislatioD.  A  Fwuma  of 
greater  hiterest  to  Isndlords  snd  fermers  throimfaont  the  Isad 
has  not  come  under  our  cognisance ;  but  it  would  not  do  fiv 
us  to  deliver  our  inexperieneed  opinion  upon  the  gmdanee  le 
jndieionsly  glsaaed  and  laid  down  from  the  cvidsaea  of  auay  <tf 
tha  ahlaat  fumars  in  tha  world." 

(FROM  THB  QATSaBBAP  OBaiBFBRO 

We  fed  much  obUged  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Cacbal  fo  the 
'  Digest  of  tihe  Evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Axncnltsvsl 
Customs,' whidi  tfaegr  have  lost  pohlishad.    Ite '  lllgsBt*  hai 
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been  ammged  with  great  care,  and  well  deiervei  the  cavefnl 
peninl  of  all  parties  eonneeted  with  agricoltuTe." 

(rBOM  TRS  NKWCA8TLS  JOURNAL.) 

A  Tery  Talnable  sninmary  of  the  evidence  upon  the  above 
•ubjeet  has  juat  been  pnbliibed.  It  is  the  most  eomplete  ao- 
coQnt  of  the  **  ▲(ricaltiual  Coitoma"  of  England  that  baa  ever 


appeared.  Indeed,  sncb  an  amount  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject could  only  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a 
committee.  The  author*  of  the  "  Digest"  have  not  seriously 
obtrud^  their  own  opinions  into  the  nook,  but  contented  them- 
sdvea  with  leaving  the  "  facta"  brought  forward  in  evidence  to 
worh  their  own  way." 


SMALL      POX      IN      SHEEP. 


The  appearance  of  the  small  pox  in  sheep  in 
Hampshire  has  been  productive  of  a  very  interest- 
ing and  important  discussion  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  "the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers' 
Club/'  held  on  Monday  evening  last.  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spooner,  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  Southampton*  whose  name  is  well  and 
favourably  known  in  the  agricultural  world.  The 
report  of  the  discussion,  which  appeared  in  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser,  is  so  lengthy  that  we  cannot 
find  space  for  it  in  our  columns ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, confine  our  remarks  to  the  leading  points. 
Mr.  Spooner  described,  in  his  introductory  ob- 
servations, the  symptoms  manifested  on  the  first  sp- 
pearance  of  the  disease.  He,  moreover,  stated  a 
fact  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  before,  that  if 
a  child  were  inoculated  with  the  small  pox  from 
the  sheep  it  produced  a  disorder  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  cow  pok.  Mr.  Spooner  read 
from  a  diary  daily  observations  of  the  progress 
and  effects  of  an  attack  of  small  pox  in 
the  flock  of  Mr.  Codrington,  at  Kilmiston, 
Hants.  Mr.  Spooner  was  called  in  to  attend  this 
flock,  and  inoculated  the  greater  number  of  them ; 
but  being  unable  to  attend  through  illness  when 
first  sent  for,  a  few  days  were  lost,  and  several 
cases  proved  fatal,  which,  judging  from  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Spooner's  treatment,  might  otherwise 
have  been  saved.  The  disease  first  appeared  about 
the  loth  of  Oct.,  and  the  condition  of  the  flock  is 
thus  reported  in  the  diary  on  the  28th  of  Jan.  i — 

«*  State  of  my  own  flock  thia  day  :— 

of  US  natural  eases 79  dead 86  aated 

of  101  inoculated 10  dead 91  saved 

216  89  127 

Mr.  Codrington  remarks— "I  really  believe  had 
inoculation  been  resorted  to  in  the  early  stages  of 
tbe  complaint  amongst  my  flock — viz.,  about  the 
20th  of  Nov.— I  should  not  have  lost  a  dozen 
sheep."  Mr.  Spooner  strongly  advocates  inocula- 
tion, in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  Professor  Si- 
monds,  of  the  London  Veterinary  College.  Our 
readers  will  also  recollect,  that  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  this  country, 
the  announcement  of  which  was  first  made 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Captain  Stanley 
Carr,     who    farms     extensively    in     Holstein, 


favoured  us  with  a  communication,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  disease  frequently  prevailed  in  that 
country,  was  very  fatal  when  taken  in  a  natural 
way,  and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  known  was 
inoculation.  Mr.  Spooner  concluded  his  address 
proposing  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  meetinf  that  the    % 
small  pox  in  sheep  is  an  infectious  and  contagions  diseaae,  new 
to  this  oonntiy,  and  hronght  into  it  by  the  importation  of  ear- 
tain  German  sheep  aifeeted  with  the  malady. 

"  2.  That  when  such  a  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
flock  of  sheep,  if  a  few  cases  only  are  aflSected,  it  is  prudent  to 
dsstroy  such  sheep,  in  the  hope  that,  with  their  destruction, 
the  contagion  may  be  stayed,  careAilly  and  daily  eiamining 
the  remainder  to  ascertain  whether  the  diseue  spreads.  When, 
however,  the  disease  extends  beyond  twenty  cases,  it  is  moat 
desirable  to  inoculate  the  whde  of  the  flock,  taking  the  Ijmph 
from  the  moat  favourable  cases,  unless  still  milder  matter  can 
otherwise  be  obtained.  In  carrying  out  this  object,  it  is  very 
desirable,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  diseaae,  to  inoculate  a 
sheep,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  matter  may  be  obtained  from 
the  first  remove. 

"  8.  That,  though  the  plan  adopted  by  Oovemment  in  the 
appointment  of  Inspectors  at  the  various  outports  to  examine 
sheep  and  cattle  coming  from  abroad,  is  very  advisableas  being 
calculated  to  prevent  the  re-introduction  of  the  disease,  yet  the 
pestilence  having  been  introduced,  and  bebg  now  raging  in 
many  counties,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  property  of  flock- 
masters,  it  vs  the  opinion  of  the  present  meeting  that  additional 
active  and  stringent  measures  should  be  adopted,  with  the  view 
of  staying  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  getting  rid  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

"4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  meeting  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  rendering  it  obligatory  on 
all  farmers  to  report  to  the  Bosrd  of  Guardians  for  the  Union 
in  which  they  may  reside,  the  existence  or  supposed  existence 
of  the  smaD  pox  amongst  their  sheep,  and  that  any  wilfrd  con- 
oeahnent  of  such  knowledge  shsll  be  punished  by  penaltiea. 
That  on  receiving  this  intimation,  the  Board  shall  immediatdy 
employ  an  inspector  to  examine  the  suspected  flock,  which,  if 
found  to  be  affected,  shall  immediately  be  subjected  to  the 
measures  previously  advised. 

"  5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  moet  rigid  means  for  preventing 
the  diseaae  spreading  to  other  flocks,  no  sheep  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  sold  from  such  diseased  flock  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
days  after  the  Inspector  has  reported  the  flock  to  be  free  flrom 
the  disease,  except  in  the  case  of  fat  sheep,  which  maybe 
alaughtered  on  tiie  farm." 

The  interest  in  this  discussion  was  greatly 
heightened  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Charles 
Relder,  of  Sparshot,  near  Winchester,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  as  an  experienced  wpiculturisti 
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taking  a  different  view  of  the  enbject,  and  holding 
inoculation  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Fielder  thus  explained  his  system : — 

"  Haying  been  a  great  niffeKr  myaelf,  by  buying  foreign 
aheepi  and  placing  them  with  my  own,  canted  me  to  find  a 
remedy  far  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  Mr.  Spooner't.    And 
I  am  mndi  miitaken  if  you  will  not  agree  with  me»  after  I 
have  given  yon  many  itrong  caaea  where  it  haa  acted  aa  a 
complete    prerentiTe,  and  a  total  extirpation  of   thia  peati- 
Imtiij  diaeaae  out  of  erery  flock  where  it  haa  been  tried,  and 
that  in  erery  caae  firom  a  few  days'  trial  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  time  of  twenty-one  days  (Hear,  hear).  The  eases  I  win  lay 
before  you  shall  not  be  selected  ones,  as  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  will  bring  before  you  every  esse  where  my  plan  has  been 
adopted.    Not  one  single  instanfie  where  it  haa  been  tried  but 
complete  suooess  haa  followed.    Nothing  but  real  necessity 
cansed  me  to  discover  it.  After  a  great  deal  of  mental  anxiety 
and  many  sleepless  nights,  I  diMovered  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  hope  will  be  followed  by  vmcj  person  who  shall  be  so 
unfortunate  u  to  have  thia  disease  in  his  flock,  and  that  the 
same  good  results  may  follow ;  in  which  case  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  find  I  have  been  the  means  of  rendering  to  my  brother 
formers  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  one  man  can  confer  on  an- 
other (Hear,  hear).    I  will  first  give  you  one  of  my  own  cases. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1847,  I  bought  iu  Bmithfidd  118 
Spanish  sheep,  bronght  them  to  my  form,  end  put  them  with 
SCO  Down  lamba.    I  at  that  time  had  another  flock  of  300 
lambs,  which  the  Spanish  sheep  were  never  with.    In  about  a 
month  my  flock  of  South  Downs  and  Spaush  sheep,  together 
about  400,  began  to  fuilter  with  a  disease    a  disease  I  had 
never  hesrd  of  befofv  in  this  country— as  it  turned  out  to  be 
small  pox;  the  other  flock  of  South  Downs  of  800  not  having 
taken  it.    Out  of  this  diwased  flock  of  400,  Host  by  death 
about  76  out  of  180  whidi  were  affected.    When  thqr  were 
at  worst,  having  at  that  time  lost  about  60,  it  occupied  my 
thoughta  day  and  ni|^t  to  flnd  a  remedy  to  stop  its  spreading 
through  the  whole  of  my  flock,  as  at  that  time  I  had  every 
reason    to    suppose  that    it    would,  never  having  heard 
of  any  remedy  to  adopt  as  apreventive.   Idid  find  a  remedy, 
and  it  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  follow  it ;   the  expense  is 
trifling.    (Hear.)    If  1000  sheep  had  the  small  pox  ever  so 
bad,  I  could  take  away  every  diseased  aheep,  leaving  nothing 
but  sound  healthy  aheep  together,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £8 
or  £4— £5  wonld  oompletdy  eradicate  it  out  of  any  flock  in 
thia  eonntry.    I  had  a  pen  made  in  my  sheepfold  at  one  end, 
one  aurdle  wide.    I  filled  it  with  aheep,  employed  two  men 
every  morning  to  begin  at  one  end  of  the  pen,  each  taking 
quietly  hold  of  a  sheep,  turning  it  gently  up  far  enough  for  the 
man  to  look  under  the  shooUer,  where  the  ikin  looks  white, 
and  is  free  from  wool    Repeat  filling  the  pen  a  few  times  in 
the  like  manner,  when  the  whole  flock  will  be  inspected  and 
an  diseased  sheep  removed  to  a  distance.    The  diseue  is  sure 
to  show  itsdf  first  on  the  inside  of  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  the 
akm  lotting  red,  or  rather  of  a  purple  colour,  with  a  rash,  not 
pustules,  on  its  first  appearance.    In  that  stage  of  the  disease 
I  am  positive  it  is  not  at  all  infectious,  as  I  will  prove  to  yon 
from  focts,  which  are  Ui  preferable  to  theory.    This,  then,  is 
my  remedy — ^taking  from  a  flock  every  diseased  sheep  before 
they  become  infectious  to  others,  by  which  means  the  disease 
is  completely  stopped  from  extending  to  the  rest  of  the  flock 
Inspection  end  separation  for  twenty-one  days  will  completely 
eradicate  it  out  of  any  flock,  let  it  be  ever  so  extensive.    I 
therefore  now  oflSer  it  to  the  Club,  iu  opposition  to  inocula- 
tion,  vaccination,    or  any   other   remedy   yet   known.      I 
have  heard  and  read   that  vaccination   does   not   answer  m 


a  preventive.  I  myself  have  tried  it.  Mr.  Maa&te.i 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  Wincbester,  a  gentkBsn  efgrvta- 
perienc^  waa  kind  enough  to  send  to  London  for  iobk  im- 
cine,  when  he  came  to  my  form  and  vaccinated  three  of  ny 
sheep.  One  took  the  disease,  was  pot  with  Mr.  Codnsf • 
ton's  sheep,  whidi  had  the  small  pox :  it  csnght  the  dnaie 
and  died.  From  the  day  I  began  to  turn  and  iupeet  mj 
diseased  flock  of  about  400, 1  found  a  few  fresh  casei  dsi]y  te 
about  ten  days  or  a  foirtnight,  and  one  or  two  esses  betra 
that  time  and  the  end  of  twenty  days;  after  thst  I  neiv 
found  another  in  the  whole  flock,  kaviqg  me  270  sheep  oat  of 
the  400  that  never  took  the  diseaae.  This  phn  of  st  oaee 
stopping  the  diseaae  must  be  better  than  inocnlatinn  I  hm 
another  strong  case  of  my  own.  Just  before  I  hsdmooeeded 
in  eradicating  it  out  of  my  diseased  flock,  my  shepherd  ose 
morning  informed  me  that  one  of  my  aheep  of  the  otherfocki 
consisting  of  800,  which  had  never  been  with  the  diioied 
onea,  wu  unwell,  and  on  his  catching  it,  it  had  the  poftalei 
full  out  on  i^  so  that  it  must  have  had  the  disesse  te  maf 
daya.  I  immediatciy  had  it  removed,  and  followed  the  mm 
plan  of  turning  and  inapeetiag  tiiia  flodL  every  monuBf, Si Ihid 
done  the  other.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnii^  two  matt  iheip 
were  uaweU,  witli  a  rash  out  under  the  shooUen,  not  thes 
pustules:  after  being  removed  a  few  days  pnstaks  fonned  iB 
over  them,  shewing  the  rq^nlar  small  pox.  Two  out  of  the 
three  which  had  it  in  thia  flock  died ;  but  by  iCBoriai 
them  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  appearance  was  like  a  lah 
only,  I  never  found  another  in  the  whole  800.  IftttedaDtk 
remainder.  So  fearftil  waa  I  of  selling  one  sheep  thst  jor 
that  I  kept  the  whole  of  my  two  floeka  all  the  winter,  nther 
than  run  the  risk  of  spreading  this  dreadfiil  disesse  through  the 
country.  Hue  is  a  very  strong  caae,  ahowing  that  in  iti  culy 
stage  the  disease  is  not  infectious,  inspection  snd  leoonl 
being  frff  better  than  inoculation.  It  eradicates  the  diiesie  it 
(mee,  making  it  far  leea  likdy  to  spread  in 


Mr.  Fielder  then  read  letters  from  Mr.  Andrewt, 
of  Famham^  Mr.  Monk,  of  Odiham,  and  Mr. 
Holding,  of  South  Wamborough,  bearing  testimonj 
to  the  success  of  his  system  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  tried.  The  subject  is  to 
very  important,  and  Mr.  Holding's  letter  is  so  clear 
and  explicit,  that  we  cannot  refirain  fironi  by 
placing  it  before  our  readers : — 

"  South  Wamborough,  Jan.  2nd,  1849. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— I  received  your  letter,  and  am  sony  to  bear 
that  the  small-pox  in  sheep  still  exists  in  Hanqpshire.  I  h»e 
hesrd  nothing  of  it  lately  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  adm 
your  letter,  for  which  and  your  information  lam  mochoblipd. 
as  I  believe  my  k>ss  haa  been  len  than  any  one  who  hss  hsdit 
in  this  neighbourhood.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  neoeenty  of 
turning  them,  aa  several  of  my  aheep  had  it  very  light,  vUeh  I 
should  not  have  discovered  unless  they  had  been  all  tarsei 
when  of  course  th^  would  have  infoeted  mora." 

"I  now  atate  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  diiesieaiit 
affected  my  flock,  which  was  780.  Fifty  took  the  diseue; 
thirteen  died,  which  I  had  burie4,  skin  and  all,  directly.  Ihej 
were  in  three  lots :  lot  1,  wether  lambs,  a  fow  ewes  snd  issii» 
inaU200.  Lot  2,  ewe  lamba  and  draft  ewca,  200.  Lot2, 
stock  ewes,  270.  About  the  20th  of  June  the  flrat  sheep  thit 
had  the  small-pox  was  taken  ill  in  lot  8,  and  waa  removed  to 
lot  1,  and  remained  there  for  three  days^  when  it  was  to  iO  it 
was  put  before  the  hurdles,  before  them  aD,  and  remained  ontil 
the  80th  of  June.  It  was  then  put  with  lot  2,  which  ««• 
removed  neariy  a  mile  from  the  othor  sheep;  it  beesoK  ^ 
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wan,  and  on  the  8id  of  July  it  wat  taken  ftom  the  flock  and 
patbyitMlf.  The  Fiiday  following  Chriitmaa  told  me  it  had 
the  nnaU-poi.  July  11th,  fire  aheep  in  lot  2  were  taken  with 
the  diaeaae ;  July  12th,  aeren  more  in  lot  2  and  ten  in  lot  3, 
which  waa  the  day  I  went  to  aak  your  adyioe;  July  13th, 
turned  them  all,  one  more  in  lot  8,  and  26  in  lot  2,  and  two 
aheq»  in  lot  2  appeared  to  haTO  had  the  diaeaie  lif^htly  and 
were  getting  hotter,  aa  the  pox  marka  were  then  dying  off.  In 
lot  2  then  were  nine  more  diafaaed,  ooeaaionally,  one  up  to  the 
2nd  of  Anguat,  which  waa  the  laat  I  conaider  a  fow  of  the 
list  aheep  that  had  the  diaeaae  took  it  from  the  two  aheep  in 
lot  2  Bome  time  afterwarda. 

"Mr.  Spanhott,  of  South  Wamboroogh,  had  three  ewes 
diaeaaed  out  of  a  flock  of  860.  He  turned  his  flock  three  or 
fofur  timea,  without  findmg  any  more.  He  then  killed  and 
hnried  thev,  and  haa  ner er  found  any  more  of  the  diaeaae  in 
hia  flock. 

"I  am  decidedly  againat  inoculation,  aa  I  do  not  bdiere  the 
diaeaae  in  the  eariy  atage  ia  infectioua,  for  the  following 
reaaooa : — Mr.  Spaiahott  nerer  had  any  more.  In  lot  1, 1  had 
none ;  in  lot  2,  forty-cix.  In  lot  8  three,  and  thoae  in  ten  days, 
and  two  of  them  were  found  before  any  of  them  woe  tuned. 
I  am  aatiafied  if  people  would  buiy  them,  initead  of  skinning 
and  throwing  the  carcaaa  into  the  hedge,  the  disease  would  not 
hafe  been  propagated  aa  it  haa  been.  It  ia  a  great  satiafoction 
to  me,  not  to  ha?e  diseased  any  of  my  neigfaboun*  flocks,  which 
I  attribute  to  not  keeping  the  disease  a  aeeret,  and  burying 
them  u  fast  as  they  died,  as  I  beUere  the  diieaae  has  been 
propagated  by  the  flesh  being  canied  by  doga. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yonra  ftrj  truly, 

"  To  Mr.  C.  Fielder,  "  R.  Holding. 

Sparahott,  near  Wincheater." 

Mr.  Fielder  thus  gpeaks  of  the  effects  of  inocula- 
tion : — 

"When  about  half  hia  (Mr.  Codrington'a)  flock  had  taken 
the  diaeaae,  Mr.  Spooner  inoculated  the  whole  of  the  remainder, 
being  101,  out  of  which  nine  died,  and  I  heard  it  spoken  of 
that  the  lose  was  oonaidered  Teiy  moderate.  Now,  taking  this 
as  a  fofonrahle  case,  with  the  loas  of  nine  per  eent.,  it  must  be 
bome  in  mind  that  the  92  which  recoreied  must  haw  been 
made  ill,  it  must  have  chedced  the  growth  of  wool,loea  of  fleah, 
with  a  great  riak  of  having  a  aerioua  effect  on  the  lamba,  &c. 
I  do  therefore  contend  inoculation  win  not  for  one  moment  bear 
to  oome  into  competition  with  the  course  I  recommend  and 
hare  acted  on." 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Fielder  con- 
cluded by  proposing  "  his  plan  of  timely  inspection 
and  separation  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Spooner's — 


that  of  inoculation."    Seyeral  gentlemen  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  ultimately — 

"Mr.  H%  WooLDBiDGB,  in  order  to  conciliate  parties, 
aaked  Mr.  Fielder  to  allow  him  to  subatitote  the  following  in 
the  place  of  his  amendment  to  Mr.  Spoono^s  second  resolu- 
tion:— 

" '  That  if  the  diaeaae  can  be  prerented  apreading  by  sepa- 
rating the  diaeaaed  aheep  from  the  healthy  onea  (in  proof  of 
the  eflldency  of  which  plan  Mr.  Fielder  haa  stated  several  ap- 
parently wdl-authenticated  caaea),  it  ii  the  opinion  of  thia 
meeting  that  precautionary  meaaurea  to  prerent  the  spread  of 
infection,  ia  preferable  to  inoculating  the  healthy  aheep  of  a 
flock.' 

"  The  Chaibman  then  read  the  original  reaolntiona  and 
the  amendment;  and,  on  a  show  of  hands,  the  numbers 


For  the  amendment  16 

Against  it 5 


Mqority 


10" 


The  seemingly  uniform  success  which  has  at- 
tended Mr.  Fielder's  plan  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  adopted  should  induce  aU  per- 
sons who  may  be  visited  with  this  scourge  to  make 
trial  of  it.  Further  experience,  if  recorded  in  the 
clear  and  explicit  language  used  by  Mr.  Holdmg, 
will  soon  furnish  ample  evidence  to  confirm  its  effi- 
ciency or  show  its  inefficiency.  The  effect  of  in- 
oculation upon  those  animals  which  might  never 
have  taken  the  disease,  in  "  checking  the  growth  of 
wool,  loss  of  flesh,  with  a  great  risk  of  having 
serious  effect  on  the  lambs"  in  a  breeding  flock,  are 
important  points.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Spooner's 
suggestion  of  enforcing  returns  to  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  the  existence  of  disease,  we  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  such  a  proposition  would  be 
entertained  by  the  Legislature.  The  act  of  last 
session,  if  properly  enforced,  will  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  disease ;  and  the  interest  parties 
have  in  getting  rid  of  the  malady  will  be  sufficient 
inducement  to  induce  the  adoption  of  means  to 
that  end,  especially  if  it  shaU  appear  that  a  plan 
so  simple  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Fielder  shall  turn 
out  efficacious. 


CALENDAR  OF   HORTICULTURE.— APRIL. 


We  beg  to  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  araaxing  difference  which  the  weather  of  the 
first  three  months  of  the  current  year  exhibits  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1848.  January  was  very  mild  and  rather  fine. 
February  dry  beyond  precedent,  if  we  except 
the  vast  fiill  of  rain  concomitant  with  the  hurricane 
of  its  last  day:  and  March,  so  far  as  it  has 
advanced,  has  been  entirely  seasonable ;  but  more 
ramains  to  be  said  thereon  at  the  close  of  this 


calendar.  In  1848  the  ground  was  soaked,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  be  till  nearly  the  end  of  April.  The  chief 
remark  to  be  impressed  refers  to  the  condition  of 
the  broccoli  plants,  which,  mild  as  has  been  the 
average  temperature,  have  suffered  more  in  the 
centres  of  the  inner  foliage  than  they  usually  do  in 
winters  of  ordinary  severity.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  herbage  being  quite  replete  with  water 
about  the  close  of  autumn,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  ndns  of  October,  the  keen  white  frost  of  mid* 
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Ncnrember  tended  to  decompose  the  delicate  tiseuee 
of  the  heart  leaves,  which  now,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, appear  as  if  burnt  up  ;  and  some  plants  have 
totally  decayed.  Knight's  "  protecting,"  however, 
abounds ;  and  this  beautiful  and  delicious  dwarf 
has  long  been  brought  to  market :  it  is  a  variety 
which,  when  true,  merits  much  attention. 

Operationi  in  thb  Kitchsn  Oardsn. 

All  the  directions  in  the  last  calendar  will  here 
apply;  but  if  the  dry  weather  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  months  it  will  become  a  work  of  some  difficulty 
to  sow  and  transplant  vegetables  with  success. 
However,  I  will  take  things  in  due  order,  consi- 
dering the  month  to  be  divisible  into  four  periods 
of  about  eight  days  each.  In  the  first,  then,  with- 
out any  delay,  transplant  aU  the  brassicas  sown  in 
the  autumn — cabbage,  savoys,  borecole,  cauliflower, 
and  also  some  lettuces.  They  who  can  succeed 
with  the  last  will  be  fortunate,  unless  the  plants 
that  have  stood  the  winter  in  frames  or  pots  under 
glass  have  been  put  out  very  early :  for  removed 
lettuces  almost  always  run  to  seed ;  and  therefore 
we  would  confide  in  seed-sowing,  selecting  the 
smallest  self-hearting  cabbage,  and  some  of  the 
hardiest  cos  varieties. 

Sow  more  ipinaoh,  a  good  sprinking  of  early 
ttone-tumtps,  and  hom^carrot  for  drawing  young. 
8wi€t  hirbs  can  be  raised  from  seed )  but  it  will 
generally  be  advantageous  to  increase  every  species 
of  sweet  and  pot  herbs  by  slips,  rooted  layers,  or 
by  running  roots— as,  for  example,  garden  and 
pepper  mint.  Atparagui,  rhubarb,\Krge  vad  wauH, 
$§a-kale,  and  artiohokt  should  be  planted,  other- 
wise  their  buds  may  be  two  far  advanced. 
8§a»kal9  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
atparagus  also. 

SmaU  SaUading^'n,^Bh  of  various  kinds — 
spindle  and  turnip-rooted  should  be  sown  three  or 
four  times  in  succession,  according  to  the  required 
•uppliesi  and  if  the  weather  prove  frosty  it  would 
be  prudent  to  cover  the  sites  with  fern  or  long 
litter,  being  careful  to  rake  this  aside  in  mild  days 
or  nights,  using  a  wooden  rake.  Birds  are  easily 
seared  by  thin  shoe-maker's  twine  stretched  along 
and  over  the  surface  and  lines  of  seeds,  raised  by 
sticks  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 

Garlic,  shallots,  and  chhes  may  still  be  planted. 

Onions  for  large  bulbs.  It  is  full  late  to  allude 
to  this  subject ;  but  it  is  better  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  do  good  by  anticipation,  rather  than 
to  lose  sight  of  a  probable  advantage.  A  few  weeks 
since  some  writer  in  the  Oardener's  Chronicle  in- 
formed its  readers  that  after  deep  digging  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  (which  at  all  times 
•bould  be,  if  possible,  an  unctuous,  mellow,  and 
rather  sandy  loam,  as  the  staple),  instead  of  sowing 
the  seeds  ia  dnlls  without  further  preparation,  he 


was  in  the  habit  of  Uyvag  on  a  qoaatity  of  ndooed 
manure,  and  sowing  the  seed  upon  that  siibitttue 
itself,  covering  it  with  a  very  litde  light  earth  qnhi 
fine.  The  surface  was  then  made  level  and  very 
firm  by  the  flat  of  the  spade.  As  the  pknts  roie 
and  grew,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  were 
sprinkled  every  three  weeks  with  a  mixture  of 
coal*soot  three  parts,  and  the  purest  guano  om 
part,  choosing  showery  weather.  ThesuccsMhad 
been  proved  during  several  consecutive  leasoai* 
The  paper  is  not  now  at  home,  therefore  I  cannot 
be  certain  of  some  minutiae,  but  enough  is  stated 
for  the  present  month  should  any  one  be  disposed 
to  try  the  experiment.  As  to  the  white  pickling 
onion,  the  small  silver-skin  variety  is  to  be  sown 
very  thickly  in  poor  soil,  made  very  fine  at  the  top. 

Kidney  beans  may  be  put  into  botes  or  pots  of 
light  soil  mixed  with  decaying  leaves  or  fern— to  be 
kept  in  a  frame  or  warm  shed.  Do  this  in  the 
second  or  third  period  of  the  month.  This  seeds 
will  speedily  germinate,  and  can  be  transplanted  with 
some  of  the  adhering  litter,  when  the  warm  treatbfr 
has  established  Itself.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  sunny,  a  row  or  two  may  be  sown  in  the 
natural  ground.  Beans  are  lost  by  damp  ground 
and  cold.  It  is  said  that  runners  may  be  kept  all 
winter  as  are  dahlia  roots.  I  have  tried  a  row  of 
fine  roots  by  heaping  a  ridge  of  earth  orer  them 
where  they  grew,  on  a  south  aspected  border,  with  a 
wall  to  the  north.  We  shall  soon  learn  how  tbef 
have  weathered  the  winter.  In  sawing  for  runner- 
beans,  sow  first  in  pots,  &c.,  and  follow  up  as  abore 
recommended  for  dwarfs. 

Celery, — Prick  out,  over  a  stratum  of  litterjr 
manure,  the  young  plants  that  were  sown  in  tbo  last 
two  months  s  this  nurse  bed  ought  to  be  rich,  so  si 
to  induce  a  great  nnmber  of  short  stocky  roots; 
and  thereon  may  stand  the  plants  at  three  inches 
apart  during  Bve  or  six  weeks.  They  will  then 
move  with  safety  to  the  prepared  trenches. 

Sow  peas  twice,  at  any  of  the  convenient  periods, 
remembering  some  of  the  tall  marrows,  at  six  feet 
distances  between  the  rows.  Stake,  in  time,  all  the 
former  sowings,  and  draw  earth,  after  a  shower,  to 
the  plants.     Sow  pumpkins  and  gourds. 

Destroy  weeds  every  where ;  hoe  among  all  the 
drilled  crops;  keep  the  intruders  thoroughly  under, 
otherwise  much  trouble  and  injury  will  be  incurred. 
Air-slaked,  dry  lime,  sprinkled  late  at  night,  and  by 
sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  will  tend  much 
to  destroy  the  small  voracious  slu^f. 

CucunUfers,  melons,  rhubarb  should  be  forced, 
and  carried  on  according  to  the  directions  befbrs 
given.  Kidney  beans,  three  in  a  pot,  would  prosper 
better  in  a  tanked  pit  than  in  a  dry  hot-house ;  for,  a 
healthy  vapour  and  seasonable  air  would  more 
efiectoally  prevent  the  red  spider  or  acaras. 
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Fig-trees  on  the  open  wall,  prune  and  regulate ; 

cut  back  80  much  of  the  shoots  as  may  have  been 

damaged  by  frost,  continuing  all  the  sound  shoots 
at  full  lepgth,  and  at  least  10  or  12  inches  asunder  : 
the  horizontal  training  is  suitable  to  law  walls. 
The  best  protector  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees  is 
found  in  sloping  glass  sashes,  their  upper  ends  re- 
clining against  the  wall  under  a  boarded,  narrow 
coping,  the  lower  ends  being  made  to  rest  upon  a 
frame-trail  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  but  raised  to 
some  height  abov^f  it,  so  as  to  be  open  to  the  air  at 
bottom.  This  arrangement,  if  the  lights  are  made 
to  fit  close  at  their  sides,  will  favour  the  gardener's 
object  when  he  fumigates  with  tobacco  smoke ;  es- 
pecially if  the  side  at  each  end  be  closed  with  a 
piece  of  stout  linen  or  cotton  cloth.  If  weather 
prove  moist,  strawberry  runner-plants  can  still  be 
planted.  All  the  bearing  plants  should  now  be 
timely  mulched  with  long  Utter,  laid  at  least  two 
inches  deep  o\'er  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
close  up  to  the  plants.  It  is  far  more  safe  and  be- 
neficial to  retain  moisture  already  existing,  than  to 
supply  it  in  times  of  drought  by  artificial 
watenngs. 

Fruits  under  Glass. 

Vineries, — The  earlier  will  show  ripe  clusters. 
Give  air,  and  avoid  much  water.  The  scalding  of 
grapes  is  often  induced  bv  direct  sun  through  clear 
glass.  Rough  glass,  admitting  white  diffused  light, 
would,  I  think,  prove  the  grand  remedy.  White 
light  contains  all  the  rays — chemical  (actenic, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  chemico-magnetic), 
colonfic,  including  the  red  and  yellow,  and  heating 
rays.  Nature,  ana  the  requirements  of  trees,  wifi 
appropriate  the  several  agencies  :  man  is  still  far  too 
undecided  to  warrant  any  interference  with  the 
separate  luminous  properties  of  light ;  let  it  then, 
in  its  integrity,  have  free  but  chastened  ingress ; 
and^  if  exposure  be  required,  open  the  sashes  for 
free  ventiktion  when  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy. 

Pinery, — Fruit  is  now  coming  forward :  increase 
the  temperature,  and  admit  air  in  the  finest 
weather.  The  new  theory  and  practice  instruct 
us  that,  "  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  soil, 
without  pots,  and  the  bed  is  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes,  the  growth  will  be  much  finer,  and  the  fruit 
considerably  larger,  with  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
trouble  attending  their  culture  in  pots,  with  tan.'' 
N.B. — and  prove  by  rigid  experiment. 

Ornamental  Departments. 

The  following  directions  are  condensed  from  the 
Chatsworth  and  Dalkeith  authoritiea — for  I  deem 
them  to  be  the  highest.  "  Finish  pruning  roses — 
dwarf  and  standard ;  but  roses  recently  planted 
should  not  be  pruned  until  the  sap  shall  have  begun 
to  ascend,  which  ^iU  be  shown  by  the  breaking  of 
the  buds.  (Here,  in  the  south,  the  buds  are  very 
forward ;  and,  therefore^  the  knife  may  be  safely 


used  at  half  an  inch  above  those  buds  which  are  bo 
situated  ai  to  jpromlie  a  handsome  balanced  head.) 
Prepare  the  nower  beds,  and  plant  all  kinds  of 
perennials  and  biennials;  fill  up  blanks  in  the 
borders,  and  increase  desirable  nerbaceous  stock 
by  division  of  the  roots.  Sow  hardy  annuals, 
studying  the  habits  and  colour  of  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds,  so  to  arrange  them  that  a  liappy  combina- 
tion of  bloom  may  be  seasonably  produced. 
Propagate,  or  pot  off,  the  verbenas,  scarlet 
geraniums,  &c.,  and  forward  them  previous  to 
planting-out  in  May  and  June.  Prepare  the 
dahlia  roots  for  the  same  purpose.  Mow  and  dress 
lawns ;  clip  box ;  clean  and  roll  gravel  walks ;  put 
on  fresh  gravel  where  wanted." 

Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Flower- 
pots. 

Make  slight  advances  of  heat  (first  having  duly 
repotted,  pruned,  and  trained  the  plants  which 
demand  such  attention) ;  avoid  Are  where  possible, 
and  admit  air  freely ;  water  newly  pottea  plants 
with  care^  and  do  not  remove  whilst  recently 
watered.  Watering  must,  in  sunny  weather,  be 
given  in  time. 

Stove  Plants 

Demand  like  attention,  particularly  as  to  shifting, 
dressing,  due  watering,  and  putting  on  air.  Prune 
and  train  the  climbers.  Among  the  latter  few  can 
equal  the  elegant  combretum  cooctnaim-^usually 
called  purpureum.  Its  treatment  is  given  in 
Paxton's  nrst  number  of  the  new  series  of  his 
magaaine. 

Orchard  House. 

The  plants  beginning  to  grow  should  be  placed 
at  the  warmer  part  of  a  house,  attending  carefully 
to  watering,  a  highly  vaporous  atmosphere  ana 
partid  shade.  Flowering  plants  should  neither  be 
kept  so  warm  or  moist  as  those  which  are  growing. 
I  inspected  the  honses  of  Messrs.  RoUinson,  on  the 
1 7th.  There  were  not  many  species  in  bloom ;  but 
the  habits  of  the  many  hundreds  there  growing,  or 
preparing  to  stir,  are  equally  mvsterious  and 
pleasing;  the  houses  were  at  80  aegrees  about 
1  p.  m.  j  the  house  a  bagnio  of  moisture ;  and  the 
fldbr  completely  covered  with  water,  from  the 
morning  sprinklings. 

TheEquhMm-^thBt  critical  period  when  the  ecliptic 
and  ecjumoctial  coincide,  and  the  sun  enters  the 
ascendmg  sign  Aries — ^took  place  on  the  20th,  at 
13  minutes  past  6  p.  m.,  the  weather  being  fine,  the 
barometer  nsing  and  high ;  the  wind  passing  from 
east  to  north  by  west.  The  mercury  still  rises, 
(21st  morning),  but  the  wind  has  backed  to  S.  W. 
This  change  gives  the  only  hint  of  a  struggle,  or  at 
all  renders  me  prognostic  of  a  dry  summer  as  in 
any  degree  doubtful.  Rain,  however,  is  required. 
The  weather  is  now  keenish ;  but  a  finer  time  for 
culture  and  tillage  I  never  recollect  during  a  very 
protracted  experience,  J.  Towbr*. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY  — 1849. 


Baromktbr. 


Day. 


8  a.  m. 


Feb. 20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
Mar.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
20 


In.  eU. 
29.99 
29.94 
29.76 

29.97 
29.66 
29.50 
29.38 
30.— 
29.66 

29.39 
30.10 
30.32 
30.42 
30.46 
30.56 
30.10 
29.90 
29.88 
30.19 
30.40 
30.12 
30.05 
30.28 
30.26 

30.29 
30.30 
30.16 
30.08 
30.09 


lOp.m. 


in.  cU. 
29.64 
29.80 
29.76 
29.90 
29.65 
29.40 

29.87 
30.— 
29.30 
29.98 
30.24 
30.40 
30.44 
30.56 
30.36 
29.90 
29.83 
29.90 
30.40 
30.30 
30.16 

30.27 
30.24 
30.26 
30.30 
30.20 
30.08 
30.— 
30.22 


Thsbmombtbr. 


Min. 


44 

37 
45 

37 
40 
40 
38 
30 
36 
32 
38 
41 
43 
40 
34 
42 
30 
28 
32 
31 
38 
54 
40 
46 
40 
40 

37 
40 

37 


Max. 


lOp.m. 


47 
48 
54 
54 
45 
48 
46 
48 
45 

47 
48 
52 

57 
52 
56 
50 
40 
44 
40 
42 
54 
55 

47 
50 
50 
50 

49 
52 
52 


43 

48 
44 
41 
41 
45 

37 
38 
33 
40 
42 

47 
45 
48 
44 

47 
36 
33 
34 
40 

47 
44 
44 

48 
42 
47 
43 
42 
40 


Wind  and  Statb. 


Direction. 


W.  by  South 
Westerly 
W.  by  North 


W.  by  N.,  S'ly  gentle 


W.byN.,byS. 
S.  We8t 
N.  by  West 
S.  by  East 
S.  West 
N.W.,  variable 
N.  by  W.,  W. 
Sontnerly 
S.  West 
S.W.,W.byN. 
Westerly 
Westerly 
N.W.,  N. 
N.,  N.  by  W. 
Northerly 
W.  by  S. 
W.  by  N. 
W.,  N.W. 
W.,  N.W. 
W.,  N.W. 
N.  West 
N.  by  E.,  var. 
Westerly 
Easterly 
East,  N.W. 


Force. 


Mry 
lively 
V.  brisk 


Atmobphbbb. 


8  a.  m.|2  p.m. 


gentle 

airy 

gentle 

gentle 

violent 

bskyvar 

lvly,gU 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

sdry 

v.brisk 

gentle 

brisk 

gentle 

brisk 

gentle  | 

airy 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

calm 

gentle 

brisk 

airy 


cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

'cloudy 

'fine 

'cloudy 

cloudy 

^cloudy 

.fine 

hazy 

fog 

fine 


10  p.m. 


cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

Sim 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haze 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

sun,  hz 


cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

haze 

fina 

fine 


Wbathbb 


ram 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dnzzle 

very  w€t 

dry 

dry 

rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

rime 

dry 

snow 

snow 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry. 


B8TIMATBD   AVBRAOBS   OF   MARCH. 


Barometer. 

High.      I         Low. 

30.77  28.87 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Low.   I  Mean. 

66  24  43.9 


RBAL  AVBRAOB  TBMPBRATURB  OP  THB  PERIOD. 


Lowest. 
49. 


Highest. 
38.2 


Mean. 
43.6 


Wbathbb  and  Phbnombna. 
February  20. — ^Wind;  clouds  and  rain.  21. — 
Changeable.  22. — Clouds  and  gleams.  23. — 
Cheenul  and  bracing ;  highly-tinted  sunset ;  from 
the  12th  to  this  evening,  varying  spots  on  the  stm*s 
disk.  24. — Overcast  throughout.  25. — Showers, 
and  a  wet  evening.  26. — Changeable.  27. — Strong 
rime  early;  fine  cheerful  day.  28.— Hurricane, 
and  the  wettest  day  long  remembered ;  some  snow 
at  night.  March  ] . — Calm  at  evening ;  snow  gone. 
2. — ^Veryfine;  weather  settles;  one  solar  spot.  3. 
— Overcast;  clouds;  dry.  4.— Superb ;  rich  hori- 
zon at  sunset,  yellow  below  licac  tint ;  two  spots. 
5.— Sober,  quiet  day.  6.— Gorgeous,  golden  sun- 
set ;  green  stripes  intervene.  7. — Starchy  clouds ; 
fierce  wind ;  rainy  evening.  8.— Keen  ;  hint  of 
granular  snow.  9. — Cold ;  a  little  snow  kte.  10. 
-•-Rather baiy«    11.— Overcast;  changeable.    12. 


— ^The  same.  13. — (kneraUy  overcast  as  of  late ; 
some  gleams.  1 4  and  1 5 . — llie  same.  1 6. — IaAj 
haze.  17. — Splendid  day ;  lofty  haze,  often  seen 
in  a  dry  March.  18.  Fog  early  and  late.  19. — 
Dripping  fog  breaking  away ;  dear  at  2  p.m.  20. 
— Wmd ;  changeable ;  fine ;  three  solar  spots  ;  tke 
equinox  at  5h,  13  m.,  a  superb  promise. 

Lunations. — February  :  New  moon,  23rd,  30 
minutes  after  1,  mominp^.  March  :  First  quaiter, 
3rd,  30  minutes  after  midnight ;  full  moon,  8th,  20 
minutes  after  1,  morning;  last  quarter,  17th,  39 
minutes  after  midnight. 

Rbmarkb  rbpbrrino  to  Aoriculturb. — 
More  sun  has  occasionally  been  seen,  but  who 
can  retrace  a  finer  period?  and  what  a  coatrast 
when  compared  with  the  deluging  weather  of 
March,  1848  !  Now,  go  where  one  may,  the  land 
is  covered  with  heal^y,  but  not  gay,  crops.  The 
ploughs  are  activdy  employed,  and  the  farrows 
turn  beautifully.  The  summer  promises  to  be  fine ; 
but  our  weather  prophets  begin  to  talk  of  the 
"  Saturdav  new  moon''  of  the  24th  inst,  which 
ought  to  De  rainy.  Why,  we  dare  not  surmise, 
and  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  a  mtmth's  mta, 
though  showers  and  gleams  oflT  and  on  woold  be 
very  benign. 

Croydon.  J.  Towbrb. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

MARCH. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month,  the  weather 
has  proved  uninterruptedly  fine  for  all  out-door 
farm  operations.  The  absence  of  rain  has  enabled 
our  farmers  in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  to 
progress  rapidly  with  both  ploughing  and  sowing, 
with  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  furrow.  The  accounts  which  have  come 
to  hand,  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  winter 
wheats,  are,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  have  intimated  that  the  plant 
is  patchy  and  thin  upon  the  ground  $  but  their 
communications  must  be  regarcfed  as  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  We  may  therefore  observe, 
generally,  that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
future  plenty.  Still,  the  prospects  of  the  agricul- 
tural body,  as  respects  prices,  are  the  reverse  of 
flattering.  The  operation  of  the  present  laws, 
having  reference  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  produced  a  considerable 
influx  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour  from  abroad — ^the 
total  quantity  received  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  having  amounted  to  about  3,000,000 

2uarters,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  passed  the 
lustoms  for  home  consumption;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  our  foreign  advices  are  to  the  efiect 
that  omy  a  moderate  business  is  doing  abroad  on 
English  account,  it  is  tolerably  evident  supplies  will 
continue  to  arrive  hither  in  tolerable  abundance 
during  the  whole  of  the  coming  season. 

The  quantity  of  English  wheat  on  hand  at  this  time 
is  much  smaller  than  that  held  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1848.  This  observation  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  western,  southern,  and  some  of 
the  eastern  counties.  The  condition  of  the  wheats 
is  turning  out  extremely  bad:  hence,  the  quotations 
have  a  much  wider  range  than  in  the  generality  of 
years— the  most  inferior  samples  of  red  Essex 
having  sold  as  low  as  368.  in  Mark-lane.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  the  preference  has  been 
given  to  foreign  samples,  whicn  have  come  to  hand 
in  much  better  condition  than  usual,  and  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  greatly  interfered  with  the 
English  wheat  trade.  This  must  be  obvious,  when 
we  assert  that,  from  the  1st  of  January,  current 
year,  to  the  21st  of  March,  the  total  sales  of  wheat 
of  home  produce  in  the  about  market  were  only 
38,413  quarters.  At  the  same  time  in  1848,  they 
amounted  to  61,465  quarters.  This  year's  transac- 
tions have,  therefore,  fjEdling  off  by  23,052  quarters. 
Those  of  spring  com  have  declinea  in  the  same  ratio. 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  fall  of  lambs  has 
been  good.  Severe  losses  have  been  sustained  by 
some  of  the  flock-masters  in  the  more  forward 
counties;  but  our  firm  impression  is  that  the  actual 
number  of  lambs  produced  this  season  is  in  excess 
of  many  past  years.  That  the  aggregate  supply  of 
fat  stock  has  considerably  increased  within  the  past 
twelvemonth,  is  tolerably  certain.    The  state  of  our 


markets,  and  the  low  prices  at  which  both  beasts 
and  sheep  have  been  disposed  of,  are  evidence  of 
that  fact.  The  efforts  of  the  graziers  to  arrest  the 
progn^ess  of  the  disease,  which  last  year  threatened 
to  carry  off  the  best  portions  of  their  stock,  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  proved  successful.  Still, 
we  hear  of  infection  in  several  localities,  which  will 
require  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  keep  in  check. 
A  scarcity  of  turnips  is  already  complained  of; 
yet,  as  the  supplies  of  other  kinds  of  food  are  large, 
and  as  cake  is  considerably  reduced  in  price — the 
highest  figure  in  the  metropolis  being  omy  £10  58. 
per  1000— ftall-fed  and  otner  stock  has  fared  ex- 
tremely well. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  potatoes  in  London,  as  weU 
as  at  the  outports,  continue  on  a  very  liberal  scale. 
From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  close  of  the  present 
month  about  13,000  tons  have  come  to  hand  for  the 
metropolitan  markets  in  fair  condition,  and  which 
have  met  a  moderate  demand,  at  prices  varying 
from  75s.  to  100s.  per  ton.  These  arrivals,  though 
their  boiling  quahties  are  not  good,  have  formed 
quite  the  staple  commodity  in  poor  neighbourhoods. 
The  principal  cargoes  have  arrived  from  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  remainder  being  from  France 
and  Germany.  The  quantity  of  English  potatoes 
on  hand  has  been  reauced  to  a  narrow  compass ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  important 
addition  to  our  supplies  will  be  maae  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  from  which  only  130  tons  have 
reached  us  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 

The  provision  trade,  though  subject  to  some 
extensive  fluctuations,  has  been  by  no  means  brisk. 
Bacon  has  declined  to  some  extent,  and  prime 
sizeable  Waterford  has  sold  as  low  as  568.  per  cwt. 
At  the  corresponding  period  in  1847,  that  article 
was  realizing  80s.  per  cwt.  The  supply  of  pigs,  in 
Ireland,  is  rapidly  increasing;  ana  we  learn  that 
immense  supplies  of  bacon  may  be  expected,  this 
year,  from  the  United  States. 

Another  arrival  of  preserved  meat  has  taken 
place,  since  we  last  wrote,  viz.,  347  cases  from 
Sydney.  Whether  these  shipments  will  be  con- 
tinued, will  depend  upon  the  price  obtained  for  the 
commodity  here.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  sales 
have  been  effected,  even  though  the  importers  have 
offered  to  take  6d.  per  lb.  In  the  event  of  these 
arrivals  getting  into  favour,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
calculate  what  may  be  the  effect  upon  the  value  of 
English-fed  beef  and  mutton,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  in  New  Holland,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of 
South  America,  meat  may  be  had  at  extremely  low 
prices.    A  successful  market  opened  here  would 

f>roduce  immense  importations,  and  which,  doubt- 
ess,  would  pay  extremely  well. 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  wheat  has  declined 
in  value  in  nearly  the  whole  of  our  markets  fully  2  s. 
per  quarter;  flour  has  fallen  2s.  per  sack;  and 
nearly  all  kinds  of  spring  com  have  sold  at  reduced 
currencies.    The  bonded  stocks  of  grain  are  small; 
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but  those  in  the  free  warehouses  are  iocreasing. 
There  has  been  an  upward  movement  in  the  value 
of  both  hay  and  straw  in  London,  owinj;  to  the 
short  suppUes  forwarded  for  sale.  The  best  meadow 
hay  has  produced  £4;  the  best  clover  £5  j  and  the 
best  wheat  straw,  328.  to  34s.  per  load. 

From  Ireland  and  Scotland^  we  learn  that  tnoit 
farm  labours  are  seasonably  forward.  The  com  and 
cattle  markets  have  continued  in  a  very  dull  state, 
and  the  quotations,  almost  generally,  have  had  a 
downward  tendency. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CAOTLB    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  the  gifit  of  prophecy,  but 
daily  observation  and  experience  fuUy  confirm  the 
remarks  we  have  so  frequently  offered  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
future  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock.  In  the 
month  just  concluded,  Smithfield,  as  well  as  the 
leading  markets  in  the  provincesi  has  been  some- 
what heavily  suppliedi  and  prices  in  some  instances 
have  fallen  to  a  point  below  which  the  graaiers  can 
live.  This  observation,  be  it  understood,  is  not  the 
offspring  of  imagination,  but  the  result  of  an  inti* 
mate  knowledge  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  tide  of 
the  producers'  ledgers.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  this  subject ;  but  we  have  looked  in 
vain  over  the  lucubrations  of  theorists  to  discover 
any  real  cause  why  we  should  not  attribute  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  cattle  trade  to  any 
other  cause  save  that  of  the  supplies  exceeding  the 
demand .  Provisions  generallv,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  selling  at  prices  which  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all  cksses.  The  foreigner  sends  us  not 
only  his  live  cattle  in  abundance,  but  he  is  using 
every  effort  to  produce  for  us  salted  as  well  as  pre- 
served meats,  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 
Reduced  value  is  the  result ;  and  yet,  though  the 
importers  tell  us  that  their  arrivals  do  not  pay,  the 
prospect  is  an  increased,  and  not  a  diminisned,  im- 
portation. Amongst  the  "  sayings  and  doings"  of 
Siose  who  are  strenuous  advocates  for  the  present 
state  of  things,  we  ma^,  in  the  first  place,  notice 
the  observations  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the  1 4th 
ult.  he  brought  forward  several  comparisons  of  the 
value  of  live  stock  in  Smithfield  in  1844  and  1848, 
thereby  showing  that  prices  were  higher  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  year.  That  tne  compari- 
son was  a  most  unfair  one,  every  practical  man 
might  readilv  discover.  In  1844,  the  scarcity  of 
food  compelled  the  graziers  to  sell  their  stock, 
frequently  in  a  half-fat  state,  at  a  ruinous  loss. 
In  1848  they  were,  from  an  abundance  of  tur- 
nips, &c.,  enabled  to  keep  back  a  portion  of 
their  supplies  from  our  markets,  and  hence  the 
comparative  rise  in  the  quotations.  Leaving  out 
of  our  present  matter  any  further  allusion  to  the 
Chancellor's  statement  on  the  night  in  question, 
merely  observing  that  the  returns,  by  whomsoever 
drawn  up,  show  a  lamentable  want  of  even  the 
common  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  we  shall  now 
briefly  refer  to  the  remarks  which  were  published 
id  the  Mark  Xone  Bxpress  on  ibe  subject  of  fhe 


inaccuracies  in  the  returns  iasued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  reference  to  the  importations  of  foreign 
stock  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Smith- 
field  reporter  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  has  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  actual  imports  of  hve 
stock  into  London  have  considerably  exceeded 
those  stated  in  the  above-named  official  documents; 
and  this  important  fact  he  has  shown  from  the  lists 
issued  by  tne  Customs  in  London.  The  subject 
has  been  judiciously  mooted  in  the  Commons  by 
Mr.  Miles.  The  Chancellor,  howeirer,  has  defendra 
his  returns  as  correct.  We  shall  posnbly  hare 
more  to  say  upon  the  matter  in  our  next 

The  impiorts  of  foreign  stock  into  London  since 
our  last  have  beefi  as  under : — 

Beasts   1,736  Head. 

Sheep    5,617 

Lambs • 7 

Calves   624 


Total 8,034 

Corresponding  month  in  1848 . .     4,42 1 

At  the  outports  the  arrivals  have  somewhat 
fallen  off,  although  prices  in  the  north  h«v«  not 
fallen  to  the  same  extent  as  in  London. 

TOTAL  SUPPLIRS  ON  8ALB  IN  SMITHFIKLD. 

Beasts 16,618  HmA. 

Cows  654 

Dneep  .••••• ... <•«•«••••••  91,380 

Calves ••«..•       1,322 

Pigs 1,820 

COnRfeBPONDING  PERIODS* 

Mar.,  1846.  Mar.,  1847.  Msr.,1848. 

Beasts  « 12,379    . .     16,742    . .      15,407 

Cows    521     ..  698     ..  601 

Sheep    77,010    ..     84,650    ..     72,010 

Calves 731    ..         907    ..       1,122 

Pigs 2,081     . .        2,440     . .        2,225 

The  bullock  droves  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from 

the  following  quarters  : —  Head. 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridge^ 

shire 6,700 

Northern,  western,  and  midland  districts. .  3^600 

Other  parts  of  England 1,6S0 

Scotland  ..••.#«« 940 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  beasts  and  sheep 
have  come  to  hand  in  excellent  condition,  and 
heavy  in  weight. 

COMPARISON    OP  PRICB8. 

Per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offaL 

March,  1 848.  March,  1 S49. 

s.  d.       s.  d.  s.   d.       B.  d. 

Beef,  from. .     34to46..  26lo39 

Mutton  .«.     38        66..  2  10         44 

Veal   ......     40        5     2..  88         4   10 

Pork  ......     40        60..  39         42 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  nearly  20,000 
carcasses  of  meat  have  come  to  hand,  cniefly  by 
railway,  from  various  parts  of  the  counter.  The 
general  trade  has  ruled  heavy,  on  (he  followisf 
terms :— Beef,  from  2s.  2d.  to  3s.  4d. ;  mutton,  2s. 
4d.  to  3s.  8d. ;  veal,  38.  6d.  to  4s.  8d.  1  ind  pork, 

2e.  lOs,  to  4a.  2d.  per  Sibs.  bjr  the  carditt. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


The  weather  has  been  highly  propitloui  elnce 
our  last,  and  rarely  has  a  more  favottrable  period 
been  experienced  for  preparing  the  land  and  getting 
in  the  Lent  crops.  All  kinds  of  farm  work  are 
therefore  ih  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and  far- 
mers will  shortly  have  leisure  to  thrash  out  and 
bring  to  market  what  wheat  and  other  grain  they 
may  still  hare  to  dispose  of.  It  is  consequently 
more  than  probable  that  the  deliveries  Arorn  the 
growers  will  be  larger  next  month  than  they  have 
been  of  late,  and  as  there  is  little  prospect  of  the 
foreign  supplies  falling  off,  there  is  not  much  rea* 
son  to  calculate  on  higher  prices. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  home  grown  corn  in 
the  kingdom.  The  number  of  stacks  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  afford  no  criterion,  as 
many  farmers  have  their  grain  thrashed  and  kept 
in  granaries  or  bams )  but  from  the  almost  univer- 
sal complaints  of  the  yield  to  the  acre  at  the  time 
of  harvest,  and  the  very  unfavourable  reports  which 
have  reached  us  at  different  periods,  as  thrashing 
has  been  proceeded  with,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  com  in  proportion  to  straw,  we  feel  fully  satisfied 
that  the  produce  of  nearly  every  description  of 
white  com  was  exceedingly  deficient  last  year.  The 
deliveries  have  certainly  been  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
usual  daring  the  winter  months ;  still  we  are  In- 
clined to  think  that  farmers  hold  less  than  in  or* 
dinary  years  at  the  corresponding  period.  That 
this  is  the  case  in  what  are  usually  called  the  home 
counties— Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk— we  feel  per- 
fectly convinced;  and  though  the  harvest  was 
much  better  in  the  northern  and  eastern  than  in 
the  sotttbem  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
atill  we  question  whether  it  reached  an  average, 
even  in  the  most  favoured  localities.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  low  prices  to  which  all  agricul- 
tural produce  has  been  reduced  by  unrestricted 
inl^rtation  are  entailing  most  serious  losses  on  the 
home  grower,  and  no  surprise  can  be  felt  at  the 
growing  alarm  and  despondency  which  everywhere 
prevail.  Whether  we  have  even  yet  reached  the 
lowest  point  may  be  questioned. 

The  stocks  of  foreign  in  granary  (particularly  of 
wheat)  are  heavy-^heavier  than  many  parties  are 
disposed  to  admit.  By  a  return  made  up,  on  the 
fliotlon  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
ascertained  that  on  the  1st  of  Feb.  there  were  in 
warehousei  in  the  Vnited  kingdom,  of  wheat  and 


wheaten  flour,  1|200|000  qrs.  The  importations 
since  then  have,  we  thinks  been  about  equal  to  the 
consumption,  and  the  stocks  have,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  been  rather  added  to  than  diminished. 
The  bulk  of  the  supply  that  has  hitherto  reached 
us  from  abroad  has  been  from  France,  Holland^ 
Belgium,  and  ports  lying  east  of  Gibraltar  i  from 
the  Baltic  scarcely  anything  has  as  yet  been  re* 
ceived,  and  that  being  the  quarter  from  whence  we 
usually  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  our  importa- 
tions, the  probabilities  are  that  our  markets  will 
continue  to  be  inundated  with  foreign  grain,  and 
that  the  British  farmer  will  have  to  content  himself 
with  such  prices  as  those  now  current.  It  is  true 
that  the  political  aspect  of  the  north  of  Europe  is 
just  now  threatening:  though  the  armistice  has  been 
extended,  the  Schleswig  Holstein  question  is  still 
unsettledi  and  the  King  of  Denmark  is  making 
active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
War  between  the  Danes  and  Prussians  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  checking  supplies  from  the 
Baltic ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  English  vessels 
being  interfered  with ;  hence  under  any  circum- 
stances the  wheat  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  the 
barley  and  oats  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  will  find 
their  way  to  our  shores.  The  chances  of  any  raUy 
in  prices  are  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  extremely 
slight,  and  we  cannot  hold  out  any  very  sanguine 
hopes  to  our  agricultural  friends.  If  matters  are 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  the  tenant  farmers  must  be 
ruined,  and  the  landed  proprietors  suffer  exten- 
sively. Farmers  are  proverbially  patient  to  endure, 
and  difficult  to  be  roused  to  united  exertion ;  but 
their  present  position  is  too  serious  to  allow  of 
apathy,  and  there  appears  something  like  a  deter- 
minatk)n  to  press  the  consideration  of  their 
grievances  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  which 
will.  We  trust,  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 

If  their  prospects  are  discouraging  in  one  point, 
they  have  at  least  some  grounds  for  hope  in  regaid 
to  the  future  as  relates  to  the  next  harvest.  From 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  we  receive  favourable  re- 
ports as  to  the  appearance  of  the  autumn-sown 
wheat.  The  ravages  of  the  slug,  which  at  one  time 
created  more  or  less  alarm,  have  been  checked  by 
the  severe  night  frosts  which  have  been  experienced 
at  different  times  during  the  month,  and  the  plant 
has  generally  a  promising  and  healthy  aspect.  This, 
and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  sowing  of 
spring  corn  has  been  accomplished,  ought  to  afford 
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some  alleyiation  to  the  despondency  which  the  un- 
remunerating  return  of  the  last  crop  has  been  cal- 
culated to  inspire. 

In  giving  a  review  of  the  course  of  the  grain 
trade  during  March,  we  shall  have  to  repeat  nearly 
what  we  have  had  to  record  month  after  month. 
The  tendency  has  been  constantly  downwards,  and 
ev^n  now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have 
touched  the  lowest  point.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  prices  will  range  higher  in  this  country,  now 
that  the  importation  is  free,  than  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  except  the  small  difference  of  the  cost 
of  transit.  In  many  of  the  northern  countries 
wheat  is  principally  grown  as  an  article  of  export, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  subsisting  on  rye  and  other 
inferior  sorts  of  grain.  The  cost  of  production 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  countries ;  but  so  long 
as  wheat  commands  about  40s.  per  qr.  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  prices  of  other  kinds  of  com  rule  in  pro- 
portion, we  shall  never  be  without  abundant  sup- 
plies, except  in  years  of  great  scarcity  all  over  the 
world.  At  Mark  Lane  business  has  been  very  de- 
pressed throughout  the  month,  and  the  tone  of  the 
trade  there  has  governed  most  of  the  provincial 
markets. 

The  arrivals  of  home  grown  wheat  into  the  port 
of  London  have  been  exceedingly  small ;  but  the 
abundance  of  foreign  received  nas  prevented  any 
scarcity  being  felt.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  supply  from  abroad  has  consisted  of  good 
qualities,  the  growth  of  last  year;  we  have  con- 
sequently had  plenty  of  new  as  well  as  of  old 
wheat,  and  many  of  the  millers  have  carried  on 
their  business  without  using  any  English.  Trifling 
therefore,  as  have  been  the  receipts  of  the  latter, 
the  quantity  brought  forward  has  proved  amply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  the  tendency 
of  prices  has  been  constantly  downwards.  On 
Monday,  the  5th  March,  purchasers  declined  to 
act  until  factors  consented  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  at  which  abatement  the  Essex 
and  Kent  supply  was  placed  with  some  difficulty. 
During  the  succeeding  week  a  further  small  reduc- 
tion occurred ;  and  though  prices  have  remained 
nearly  stationary  since  then,  there  have  been  no 
symptoms  of  a  rally,  and  quotations  are  now  2s.  to 
3s.  per  qr.  lower  than  they  were  at  the  close  of 
February.  50s.  per  qr.  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
treme price  for  the  finest  samples  of  white,  and  red 
may  be  had  at  from  38s.  up  to  45s.  per  qr.,  the  lat- 
ter Deing  about  the  top  Quotation.  The  quality  has 
been  somewhat  improved  by  the  drying  wmds  lately 
experienced,  and  we  may  expect  that  all  that  has 
been  thrashed  this  month  will  come  forward  in  fair 
condition,  which  will  certainly  tend  to  facilitate  the 
sale. 

Foreign  wheat  (as  already  remarked)  has  come 
freely  to  hand,  the  arrivals  at  this  port  having 
since  the  end  of  Februarv  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  130,000  qrs.  Some  of  the  large 
cargoes  of  Polish  Odessa,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  place;  and  importers  have,  there- 
fore, been  .  compelled  to  land.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  supnlies  from  the  near  ports  has 
ffone  to  the  millers  direct.  Hence  their  wants  have 
been  provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing as  buyers  in  the  market ;  but  that  they  would 


in  general  have  done  much  better  if  they  bad  not 
imported,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  we 
should  not  be  surpriaed  if  the  unfavourable  reeah 
of  the  recent  importations  were  to  act  as  a  check 
to  the  system  of  making  free-on-board  purdiases 
on  the  continent. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  foreign  has  been  foUy  as 

great  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  prices  of 
nglish  wheat.  Capital  qualities  of  red  Brabant 
and  French  have  lately  been  offered  freely  at  44s. 
to  45s.,  and  secondary  sorts  at  428.  to  438.,  whilst 
PoUsh  Odessa,  a  little  out  of  condition,  has  been 
sold  at  38s.  to  396.,  and  fair  parcels  at  408.  per  m. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  importers  most  be 
heavy  losers  at  these  prices,  still*  the  staff  must 
be  sold ;  and  few  parties  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  probable  future  range  of  prices  to  enter  into 
anything  like  speculative  investments.  There  has 
consequently  been,  and  there  still  is,  considerable 
pressure  on  the  market;  and  unless  the  country 
inquiry  should  become  much  more  extensiTe  than 
it  has  yet  been,  a  further  reduction  will  probably 
have  to  be  submitted  to  before  any  rally  can  occur. 
There  has  not  been  much  done  in  free-on-board 
cargoes  since  our  last,  though  the  offers  from  the 
other  side  have  been  on  moderate  terms — say  408. 
to  41s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight,  for  fine  Rostock; 
and  other  descriptions  at  proportionate  rates,  leav- 
inga  small  margin  for  profit  on  our  present  prices. 
The  millers  did  not  alter  the  nominal  top  quota- 
tion of  flour  until  the  19th  inst.,  when  it  was  put 
down  2s.  per  sack,  at  which  price  it  has  since  re* 
mained :  428.  per  sack  is,  however,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  at  which  foreign  flour  has  been 
selling,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  nominal 
price.  Very  excellent  French  manufacture  has 
been  offered  at  32s.  to  338.  per  sack,  and  good 
brands  of  American  at  24s.  to  25s.  per  bri.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  easily  conceived  that  the  sale  for 
the  top  marks  of  Enghsh  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sive. Norfolk  household  and  similar  qusuities  of 
flour  may  be  quoted  from  30s.  to  32s.  per  sack. 

Barley  of  home  growth  has  come  forward  rather 
sparingly ;  but  the  demand  for  malting  sorts  has 
been  extremely  slow,  and  for  other  purposes  there 
has  been  an  abundance  of  forugn.  The  bailej 
trade  has  consequently  remained  heavy  throughoiit 
the  month,  with  the  turn  generally  in  favour  of  the 

Chaser.  Choice  English  malting  samples  stin 
a  relatively  high  value,  owing  to  their  real 
scarcity ;  but  good  oaale  malting  samples — z,  qua- 
lity in  good  repute  with  our  maltsters — ^have  Istdy 
been  sold  at  24s.  to  26s.  per  qr.,  whilst  commoii 
light  parcels  of  foreign  for  grinding  are  only  worth 
20s.  to  22s.  per  qr.  at  present. 

The  drooping  state  of  the  barley  market  has  had 
more  or  less  influence  on  malt ;  and  the  operationi 
in  the  latter  article  have  been  very  unimportant. 
The  partial  agitation  for  a  repeal  ot  the  excise  tax 
has  had  little  influence  one  way  or  the  other,  it 
being  generally  deemed  very  unlikely  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  pve  up  this  im- 
portant revenue.  Quotations  of  n^t  have  not  va- 
ried materially;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  purchaser 
has  had  the  advantage  in  regard  to  price. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month  we  received 
I  rather  considerable  supplies  of  oats  from  our  own 
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coast  and  Scotland,  with  a  few  Irish  carf^oes;  but 
until  the  last  week  or  two,  the  foreign  amvals  were 
small.  As  the  latter  have  increased,  so  have  the 
home  supplies  fallen  off;  still  the  total  receipts  into 
London  have  been  large.  The  principal  dealers 
have  acted  with  much  caution,  under  the  impression 
that  a  large  number  of  vessels,  despatchea  at  first 
open  water  from  some  of  the  near  Baltic  ports,  must 
be  dose  at  hand,  and  that,  upon  amval  of  this 
fleet,  they  will  have  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  replenishing  their  somewhat  exhausted  stocks. 
The  finer  sorts  of  oats  have  become  scarce,  and  have 
not  been  sold  lower  this  month  than  in  February ; 
indeed,  the  alterations  in  prices  of  this  grain  since 
our  last  report  were  slight  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  month.  Good  Scotch  and  Irish  feed 
may  now  be  quoted  from  18s.  to  20s.;  foreign, 
Ifis.  to  18s.  per  qr. ;  whilst  inferior  and  unsound 
sorts  of  the  latter,  and  light  Irish,  have  been  offered 
at  very  low  rates  —say  from  12s.  up  to  16s.  per  qr. 
Beans  of  home  growth  have  come  forward  rather 
sparingly,  many  farmers  preferring  to  use  this  ar- 
ticle for  feeding  cattle  to  accepting  the  low  rates 
current.  Large  horse-beans  have  been  sold  at 
about  25s.,  and  other  sorts  at  from  that  price  up 
to  358.  per  qr.,  according  to  quality.  The  value  of 
Egyptians  has  not  varied  much ;  and  the  present 
quotation  is  about  22s.  per  qr.  for  fair  quahties,  in 
granary. 

Grinding  peas  have,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
duced value  in  this  market  (say  25s.  per  qr.),  met 
with  some  attention ;  and  the  stock  of  foreion  in 
warehouse  has  been  a  good  deal  diminished.  Eng- 
lish peas  have  been  taken  sparingly,  the  terms  de- 
manaed  be'mg  relatively  high — say  26s.  to  28s.  for 
white  boOers,  and  28s.  to  32s.  for  grev  and  maple. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  Incuan  com  was 
completely  neglected,  but  within  these  eight  or  ten 
days  the  mquiry  for  floating  cargoes  has  rather  re- 
vived, a  few  oraers  having  been  received  from  Ire- 
land ;  being  however  mostly  limited  too  low  to  meet 
the  views  of  holders,  few  bargains  have  been  closed. 
Altogether  this  has  been  a  very  quiet  month  at 
Mark  Lane,  and  quotations  have  undergone  com- 
paratively slight  variations;  whether  the  spring 
ivill  impart  more  activity  to  trade  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  hitherto  we  can  discover  nothing  in  our 
prospects  to  lead  to  very  sanguine  expectations. 

The  continued  dull  reports  from  Great  Britain 
have  bad  more  or  less  effect  on  quotations  at  some 
of  the  continental  markets,  and  by  the  latest  ad- 
vices firom  the  Baltic  we  learn  that  more  disposi- 
tion had  been  shown  to  sell  than  at  any  previous 
period  for  some  time  past.  The  weather,  after  hav- 
ing been  very  mild  in  February  and  the  early  part 
of  March,  had  again  become  severe,  and  at  iJanzig 
and  Konigsberg  the  thermometer  stood  below 
the  freezing  point  on  the  15th  March. 

Stocks  are  not  by  anv  means  heavy  at  anv  of  the 
principal  ports  in  the  Baltic,  or  prices  would  pro- 
Dahly  nave  given  way  much  more  than  they  have; 
-we  may,  however,  expect  that  as  spring  advances 
l^rowers  will  bring  forward  good  supplies,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  grain 
on.  the  continent  will  be  re^[ulated  by  prices  in  the 
British  markets.  At  Danzig  only  a  moderate  ex- 
tent of  business  appears  to  &ve  been  done.    Some 


contracts  for  delivery  in  May  had  been  closed  at 
what  may  be  regarded  high  terms,  say  for  fine 
mixed,  ot  6llbs.  weight,  40s.  per  qr.,  and  at  cor- 
responding rates  for  other  sorts. 

At  one  period  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  was  felt 
by  Prussian  merchants  in  regard  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Danes ;  but 
the  latest  reports  from  Denmark  are  of  a  more  pa- 
cific character,  and  it  is  now  expected  that  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  question  will  be  settled  without 
any  further  appeal  to  arms. 

From  Konigsberg  we  learn  that  the  ^navigation 
had  become  so  mudi  impeded  by  ice  as  to  prevent 
shipments  being  proceeded  with.  The  severity  of 
the  frost,  and  Sie  fact  that  there  had  been  httle 
snow  to  afford  a  covering  to  the  seeds  in  the  ground, 
had  given  rise  to  some  uneasiness ;  damage  from 
the  intense  cold  bein^  apprehended,  lliis  had 
failed,  however,  to  inspire  holders  of  wheat  with 
confidence,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  had  been 
downwards.  On  the  15th  inst.,  hi 7b  mixed  wheat 
was  quoted  41s.,  and  mixed  and  red  of  60  to  6llbs. 
weight  35s.  fid.  to  37s.  fid.  per  qr.  free  on  board;  at 
these  rates  few  buyers  had  appeared.  At  the  lower 
ports  prices  of  wheat  have  also  of  late  given  way  more 
or  less.  The  most  recent  quotation  from  Rostock  is 
for  the  best  new  wheat  36s.,  and  at  Stettin  37s.  to 
38s.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  These  rates  certainly 
leave  no  margin  for  profit  on  shipments  to  this  coun- 
try, but  they  approach  so  nearly  to  that  point,  that 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  moderate  consign- 
ments were  directed  to  Great  Britain,  shippers 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  some  improvement 
here.  At  Hamburgh  very  good  red  Upland  wheat 
had  been  sold  at  38s.  to  39s.  per  or.  free  on  board, 
with  low  freight  to  London  and  Hull,  to  both  of 
which  places  some  Quantity  had  been  sent  off.  In 
the  French  and  Belgian  markets  prices  of  wheat 
are  relatively  somewhat  above  quotations  here,  not- 
withstanding which  constant  supplies  reach  us 
from  those  countries,  a  good  many  purchases  hav- 
ing been  made  on  the  other  side  by  our  millers  and 
merchants  when  affairs  wore  a  somewhat  more  pro- 
mising appearance.  These  contracts  were  mostly 
for  forward  delivery,  and  are  therefore  only  now  in 
process  of  being  fiufiUed. 

From  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  we  do 
not  expect  any  further  supplies  at  present;  most  of 
what  was  bought  during  the  winter  must  now,  we 
think,  have  reached  our  shores,  and  for  some  time 
past  prices  have  been  much  more  tempting  at 
places  nearer  home  than  they  have  at  any  of  the 
ports  east  of  Gibraltar.  The  latest  quotation  for 
Polish  wheat  from  Marseilles  was  33s.  to  35s.,  with 
5s.  freight  to  London  or  east  coast,  which  certainly 
affords  no  inducement  to  speculate  in  that  quarter. 

The  discoursing  accounts  from  hence  appear  to 
have  produced  no  effect  on  the  American  markets, 
and  prices  of  bread  stuffs  have  remained  very 
steady  for  some  time  past.  The  latest  advices  from 
New  York  inform  us  that  good  brands  of  Western 
Canal  flour  had  been  held  from  5^  to  5f  d.,  which 
is  more  than  the  value  of  the  same  in  our  markets, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  interested  in  the 
late  large  arrivals  into  Liverpool  must  have  lost  a 

ood  deal  of  monev.    Our  correspondent  at  New 

'ork  anticipates  lioeral  arrivals  from  the  westward 
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in  April  and  May,  and  predicts  that  in  the  latter 
month  it  may  be  possible  to  buy  good  flour  at  208. 
per  barrel.  Even  at  that  figure  it  would  not  pay, 
imlesB  prices  rise  here,  to  buy  on  English  account. 


CURRENCY     PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


Bhllliiifft  fn  Quattcr. 
OLD.  KBW. 

44to51 
46    62 

39  44 

40  46 


Wbiat,  Enex  snd  Konf,  whits 46to68 

Ditto,  fine  MlMtod  nmi  —  — 

Ditto^rad 42  46 

Dttto,extrm   46  50 

Ditto,  TUsfwrt —  —  —  — 

Norfolk,  linflolnihirs  snd  Torkihin..  —  —  41  44 

Ditto,  whitt  —  —  48  46 

Babuit,  Eo«liih,iiuatiiigaiiddiitil]iiig..   —  —  29  30 

Ditto,  CheviUsr —  —  80  82 

^tto>  grindinir —  —  28  26 

Haxa  . .  Enex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ....—  —  58  69 

Kingfton,Wti«,  and  town  msdo....  —  —  58  60 

Oats,  Eisex  and  Suffolk .-.  .  16  19 

liooolnihin  and  Yorkahiia  (Polandi)  —  —  16  20 

Ditto,feed —  —  15  18 

Deron  A  Weat  Country,  feed  or  aaick  —  —  14  16 

Northumberland  and  Scoteh,  feed    ..   -.  —  18  21 

DundaU,  Newiy,  and  BeUut,  potato  —  —  18  22 

limerick,  Sligo,  and  Weitport,  potato  —  —  17  21 

Ditto,fced —  —  16  19 

Cork,  Waterford.  Dublin,  Tou^bal,  and 

Clonmel,  Uaek —  —  14  19 

Ditto,white  —  —  16  19 

Gaiway   —  —  12  15 

Bti 22  25 

7u>UR,best  marks  (per  lack  of  280  Iba.)..  —  —  87  42 

Norfolk  and  SD^dk,  ez-ship —  —  80  88 

BiANB,  Masagan —  _  28  80 

Tick   —  —  27  80 


Harrow 


•  • . . .  • .  I 


......•.•• 


—    --      80    85 


Pigeon,  Heligland -.    —  88  86 

Winder —    —  29  89 

Longpod  _    _  27  29 

Pbas,  non-boilen — >    —  24  25 

White,  Eaaez,  and  Kent,  boilera  ....  ^    —  25  27 

Ditto,  line  Suffolk -.    _  28  80 

Maple —    —  82  83 

Hogandgrey —    --  28  80 

Caxbs,  linaeed,  English,  per  1,000 ....  £10  16a.  to  £11  58. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
For  tub  last  Six  W»ks. 


WnsK  Emdino: 

Feb.  10.  1849.. 

Feb.  17,  1849.. 

Feb.  24,  1849.. 

Mar.   8,  1849.. 

Mar.  10,  1849.. 

Mar.  17,  1849.. 
Aggregate  aTeragc 
of  laat  aix  weeka 
DUTIBS 


Wheat, 
f.   d. 

45  11 
47    0 

46  4 
45  6 
45  1 
45    4 

45  10 

1    0 


Barlnr 

i.  d. 

29  8 

29  8 

29  8 

29  1 

29  0 

29  2 

29  4 

1  0 


rOato. 
i.   d. 

17  8 
17  2 
17  5 
17    7 

16  11 

17  0 


27 


Rye.  Beans.;  Pets, 

s.    d.  s.    d.  s.   d. 

2  80  ll'SS    0 

9  29    9134    4 
27    8  j  80  10,82  11 

26  11  80    2'32  11 

26  11  30    1 38    1 

23    9  30  llr30    8 


17    2  26    6 
1    01  1    0 


80    5 
1    0 


82  10 
1    0 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEED& 

Cloverseed,  red  858. to  40a.;  flne^45s.to68a.;  white,84s.  to48s. 

Cow  Grass  (nominal) — «.  to  — a. 

linaeed  (per  qr.). .  sowing  668.  to  608. ;  crushing  42s.  to  48s. 
linseed  Ci^  (per  1,000  of  8  Iba.  eaeh)    £9  Os.  to  £10  lOs. 

Trrfoa  (ner  cwt)   14s.  to  21s. 

Bspeaeed,  new  (per  last)  £27to£80 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  158.  to  £5 

Miiatard  (per  bushel)  white . .   Ss.  to  lOs. ;  brown,  (nominaL) 

Coriaftder  (per  cwt) 18s.  to  258. 

Canary  (per  cp) 95s.  to  105s. ;    flue,  108s.  to  110s. 

Tuntip,  white  (per  bosh.)  — «.  to  -»«.;  do.  Swedish,  ~b.  to  — s. 

Tucs»  Winter,  per  boah Ob.  Od.  to  Oa.  Od. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) 28a.  to  29a.;   new,  80a.  to  81a. 

Rye  Qrasa  (per  qr.) 17s.  to  46s. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL. 

LEEDSk  Biarch  23.^The  aniiety  arislBg  fron  the  state  of 
affairs  in  India  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  baTe  tended 
rather  to  check  the  demand  for  wool  of  all  dcaeriptions,  durinc 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Prieea,  however,  wevdl  naio- 
tained,  holders  being  ssngnine  of  a  speedy  return  to  bmb 
prosperous  tunes. 

LEEDS,  March  28.— There  is  not  sny  sltantion  of  sbobmbI 
this  week  in  this  branch  of  trade.  Salea  of  oonbing  woob 
have  beoi  very  limited,  the  manufiMturers  hanng  good  suppfiet 
in  oonsequenee  of  recent  purchases.  Frioes  are  firm  and  sta- 
tionary. In  dothing  and  bUnket  woob  there  haa  been  a  bm- 
derate  demand,  and  recent  ratea  have  been  ftiHy  BuintaiBBd. 
Ths  supply  at  market  of  the  latter  kind  of  wool  ia  not  hiiei 

LIVERPOOL,  March  24. 

Scotch. — ^There  hu,  as  a  mattsr  of  ooiurse,  been  \m 
doing  in  Isid  Highland  Wool  this  wwkt  as  onr  stoeki 
are  ao  Tmr  light,  and  those  who  do  want  mnst  pay  the 
price,  white  of  good  quality  is  wanted.  TIm  sdectioD 
of  crossed  snd  CheTlot  is  not  good,  snd  prices  are  well 
supported. 


Laid  Highlaiid  Wool,  per  S41bi.... 

White  Highlaoddo 

Laid  Crossed        do.,  unwashed.... 
Do.  do...  washed 


B. 

6 
9 
8 

II 


Do.  Cberiot 
Do. 


do...  ttnwasbwl....  10 


do...  washed 


•••••a 


14 


d. 

9 
0 

9 
0 
0 

6 


B.d. 

to  7  e 

10  0 

19  0 

19  0 

19  0 

19  9 


FOREIGN  WOOL. 

BRESLAU,  Maith  15.— We  had  again  a  fciy  briak  ba» 
ness,  and  considerable  sales  eflRet^cd  at  further  improving  prioo. 
AU  descriptions  were  required,  particularly  Bileaiaa  dips^  of 
wlUeh,  however,  there  is  only  a  trifle  left  Fine  Ruanan  sad 
Polish  fleeces,  at  from  54  to  62  tbalers,  haTe  been  takaa  ia 
great  quantities  by  Saxon  and  Beriin  buyers,  the  lower  vai 
middling  descriptions  at  from  38  to  48  thaIers,byeombcrs  sad 
country  manufBeturera.  A  large  lot  of  good  P<mBh  lamba^  st 
from  64  to  66  tbalers,  was  acquired  for  English  aeeoont.  aad 
mod  refuse  at  from  45  to  60  tbalers,  for  aoine  Nctheriaad  ims. 
In  the  whole,  nearly  1,800  cwts.  have  been  taken  oot  of  ihe 
market,  and  about  500  cwta.  freshly  oouTcycd  to  it.  Hie  eoa- 
tracting  business  has  at  the  same  time  been  of  an  extraocdiBBty 
liTelineas,  and  yery  great  purchases  were  condndcd  anew  os 
the  ftiture  dips,  at  a  rise  of  15  to  25  per  cent.  Hie  B^is 
and  Vienna  wool  marketa  continue  in  a  rttj  ^ood  atate,  sad 
contracts  are  made,  both  in  Prussia  and  AuatmvtoaaiBBBBeBtt 
extent.— GilMSBUBO. 

HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  March  26. 

Oar  market  wears  a  somewhat  heaTj  appeamiosy  ths 
finest  descriptions  only  being  inquired  for.  PkiceCy  liow- 
ever,  continne  firm  at  the  annexed  cnrrenoy  :— 

Sussex  Pockets 44s.    to    68s. 

WesldofKents    52s.  —    68s. 

MidsndEsstKsnts....    63s.  —132s. 

HOETOV  AND   HaBT. 

POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Mabgh  26. 
Our  msrket  continues  to  be  well  sapplied ;  and  Pots* 
toes,  from  the  cold  westher  the  last  week,  are  meetiBg 
rather  a  ready  sale,  at  the  following  prices  :— 

Yorkshire  Bcgenta 110B.tol40B. 

Sootdi 100a.tollOB. 

Ditto  Cupa 110a.tol2Qa. 

Ditto  whttea   80b.  to   90b. 

IVeochwhitea 80B.toieOa. 

Belgian whitea 80B.to  90b. 

Dutch 80a.tol00B. 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerseo,  84,  KorfoU-stitel,  Straad,  Vcmdm. 
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PLATE  III. 

POLLED    ANGUS   BULL. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  Polled  Angus  Bull,  bred  bv  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cultivators 
of  the  Aogua  breed,  Hugh  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Keilor,  and  which  obtained  the  first  prize  of  £20  at  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Meetmg,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1848. 

This  bnsed  of  cattle  comes  ofif  the  tract  of  old  red  sandstone  which  forms  the  plains  of  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Kincardine.  It  has  recently  been  much  extended  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  gaining 
preponderance  over  the  native  cattle  of  the  adjoining  districts.  They  are  of  different  colours,  but  mostly 
black,  with  white  marks.  The  Angus  breeders  pnfer  the  black.  This  breed  is  well  adapted  to  tbie 
natural  and  acquired  fertility  of  a  great  tract  of  country,  but  cannot  be  brought  to  the  same  weight  of 
muscle  and  fat  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  Shorthorns  and  Herefords.  "  The  older  breea  were 
homed,  but  with  a  tendency,  says  Professor  Low,  "  it  may  be  believed,  to  assume  the  hornless  cha- 
racter. But  however  this  ma^  be,  the  hornless  variety  ultimately  became  the  predominant  one,  and  is 
now  to  be  regarded  as  the  cultivated  breed  of  the  distnct." 


PLATiS    IV. 


TWO    COTSWOLD    RAMS. 


The  animals  pourtrayed  in  this  plate  are  Two  Cotswold  Rams,  bred  by  George  Hewer,  Esq.,  of 
Northleach,  Gloucestershire,  which  obtained  the  first  and  second  prizes  at  the  Hoyal  Agricultural 
Society's  Show  at  York,  in  1848. 

This  breed  derives  its  name  from  the  Cotswold  wolds,  a  tract  of  calcareous  hills  in  the  eastern  division 
of  Gloucestershire,  which  are  comparatively  infertile,  but  yielding  a  short  sweet  herbage  in  its  natural 
state.  It  derives  its  name  from  coto— a  sheep-fold,  and  wotdd—SL  naked  hill.  The  modern  Cotswold 
Sbee^  differs  from  those  which  inhabited  these  hiUs  in  former  times.  In  1629  Adam  Speed  thus 
describes  the  breed — "  On  those  famous  hills,  called  Coteswold  hills,  sheep  are  fed  that  produce  a  sin- 
gular good  wool,  which  for  fineness  comes  very  near  to  that  of  Spain,  for  from  it  a  thread  may  be  drawn 
as  fine  as  silk."  At  the  present  dsy  the  Cotswold  sheep  are  of  a  size  somewhat  superior  to  the  highest 
breed  of  Leicesters,  and  tneir  wool  is  more  close  on  their  body.  The  staple  measures  from  6  to  8 
inches,  and  the  fleece  weighs  upon  an  average  from  7  to  8  lbs. ;  in  inferior  flocks  not  exceeding  5  or  6  lbs. 
It  is  strong,  of  a  good  cobur,  rather  coarse,  but  mellow.  They  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fat  on  the 
rump,  almost  proaudng  deformity ;  but  their  constitutions  are  good,  and  they  are  a  hardy  race.  The 
females  too  are  considered  good  nuraes,  and  are  prolific ;  and  the  lambs  are  early  covered  with  a  close 
fleece.  They  weigh,  when  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  old,  about  from  20  to  30  lbs.  the  quarter. 
Their  most  recommendable  aualities  are  their  hardiness  and  property  of  thrivinfj^  under  common  treat- 
ment, and  the  faculty  of  the  females  of  producing  numerous  lamDs,  and  supporting  them  wdl. 
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ON     GRASS     LANDS. 

No.  a 

BY   J.   TOWERS^   MEMBER  OF  ROYAL  SOCIETIES   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 


By  referring  to  page  292,  it  will  appear  that  the 
])revious  article  had  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
pre])aration  of  permanent  pasture,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  dairy.  It  is  now  proposed  to  offer  a  few 
paragraphs  on  the  regular  management  of  such 
])astures,  and  then  to  advert  to  grass-lands  of  a 
less  ])ermanent  character,  prepared  artificially  for 
the  farm  upon  the  "  convertible"  system  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Permanent  pastures  are  most  important  as 
attached  to  small  establishments,  (to  say  nothisg  of 
the  chief  "  hay-making"  counties,)  wherein  a  system 
of  self-production  on  the  principles  of  domestic 
economy  is  adopted.  Perhaps  a  life  of  more  serene 
comfort  cannot  exist  than  is  found  in  a  retired  family, 
the  members  of  which  are  affectionately  united  in 
working  out  all  the  processes  of  a  wise  domestic 
economy,  which  the  possession  of  from  five  to  ten 
acres  of  good  land  renders  feasible.  Husbandry 
and  horticulture  can  thereon  be  made  to  yield  their 
every  product ;  and,  among  other  things,  the  dairy, 
for  home  supply  and  sale,  might  be  rendered  very 
remunerative.  Such  establishments  require  mea- 
dows of  first-rate  excellence;  and  many  persons 
would  find  their  interest  in  creating  their  own  pas- 
turage in  the  first  instance.  In  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  previous  article,  I 
would  urge  that  (after  sufficient  drainage,  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground)  no  annual 
grain  seeds  or  broad  red  clover  be  sown  with  the 
true  grass  seeds.  The  large  and  smaller  seeds  are 
now  made  up,  duly  separated  by  the  best  seedsmen ; 
and  we  know  of  none  more  worthy  of  confidence 
than  are  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Ck).,  of  Piccadilly. 
The  best  Dutch  clover  is  admissible,  and  it  is  per- 
manent ;  but  every  annual  plant  proves  detrimental 
to  the  sward,  as,  by  its  decay,  it  renders  the  surface 
patchy,  the  blanks  so  formed  requiring  to  be  filled 
up  by  genuine  grasses — a  process  of  considerable 
delicacy. 

General  Manaffement,-^Mxkch  depends  upon  the 
faciUty  or  difficulty  with  which  an  adequate  supply 
of  rich  manure  can  be  obtained.  In  situations  re- 
mote from  a  large  towoj  where  the  property  must 
depend  upon  its  own  resoiireet>  frequent  mowing, 
without  ample  manuring,  do  great  injury;  it 
therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  family  to  keep 
three  or  four  cows,  a  number  of  porkers,  lieside  a 
breeding  sow  or  two,  in  order  to  produce  much 


valuable  manure,  which,  in  every  instance,  ought  to 
be  immediate]  V  blended  with  fresh  loam,  and  what- 
ever  dry  refuse  substance  exists  that  can  absorb  the 
hquid  matters  with  which  it  abounds.    Earth,  coal 
and   peat-ashes,    break    up    and    modify  recent 
manures  of  every  kind,  and  speedily  bring  them 
into  a  condition  of  "  top-dress"— one  of  the  most 
valuable  adjuncts  to  a  pastoral  establishment.  This 
remark  cannot  be  too  extensively  applied.    The 
sward  of  the  finest  meadows  comprises,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  number  of  different  species — the  taller- 
growing,  and  others  of  dwarf  habits,  some  of  which 
are  of  annual  duration.    When  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  are  shed,  the  plants  themselves  perish ;  but, 
in  general,  the  seeds  are  removed  by  mowing  ere 
the  grass  is  mature ;  therefore,  if  a  fidd  be  mown 
for  a  series  of  years  in  succession,  the  dwarf,  and  all 
other  annuals,  that  constltate  the  sole  or  bottom 
grass,  must  disappear,  leaving  the  tall,  perennial 
species  only,  to  constitute  the  remaining  thin  sward, 
thus  greatly  diminished  and   impoverished.     Ex- 
perience confirms*  what  Mr.  Sinclair  taught ;  and 
it  also  proves  that  "  heavy  and  rich  top-dres^ngs, 
every  season,  will  do  much  to  keep  up  the  due  pro- 
portion of  sole  grasses  in  the  sward.    An  occa- 
sional sowing  oipoa  trtvialis,  cynosurus  cristatus, 
anthoxanthum    odoratum,  and    agrostix  latifolia^ 
ought  to  also  be  made,"  the  seeds  being  mixed  up 
with  the  richly  prepared  earth  alluded  to.     If  pas- 
ture grass  be  mown  green  for  soihng,  manure  with 
seeds  ought  so  to  be  applied  after  every  cut;  but 
we  object  to  the  introduction   of  cattU   duiing 
winter,  as  sheep  ouly  ought  to  be  admitted  after 
Christmas ;  for,  when  the  ground  is  wet,  the  sur&ce 
is  liable  to  injary,  and  a  great  deal  of  rich  maaiire 
is  squandered  injuriously  on  the  land. 

!nfne  of  closing  for  the  hay  •  crop, — ^Tbe  habits 
a&d  flowering  periods  of  the  various  gnistes  which 
(according  to  the  quality  of  the  knd)  constitute 
the  best  pasture  ought  to  be  studied  and  noted 
down,  to  fix  thetn  dn  the  memory ;  for  "  the  time 
when  the  greater  ntimber  of  them  come  into  bloom 
is  that  wherein  the  meadow  ought  to  be  mown  for 
hay*"  As  the  flowermg  sMmm  raries  much,  and 
yet  as  a  certain  p^nod  mtist  be  allowed  for  the 
early  Spring  foUag^  to  gto^  ib  order  to  produce 
new  roots  and  sap  to  supply  the  growth  of  the 
summer  leaves,  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  bay* 
I  farmer  must  be  exercisedj  to  regulate  his  operations 
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80  as  to  meet  the  variations  which  depend  upon 
"  habitj"  local  climate,  soil,  and  culture.  March  is, 
perhaps,  the  month  of  aU  others  most  suitable,  all 
things  considered,  for  closing  the  pastures.  But 
the  farmer  must  choose  the  exact  period  when  the 
locality  and  state  of  the  kbd  shall  indicate  the  pro- 
priety for  top-dressing  and  seeding,  bush-harrow- 
ing, and  rolling;  operations  which  are  essential,  not 
only  to  secure  a  neat  and  lerel  surface,  but  to  renew 
the  annual  grasses,  enrich  the  land,  and  promote  the 
tillering  of  the  plants. 

ConveriUfie  husbandry  is  adapted  to*  the  farm, 
and,  if  judiciously  managedi  can  be  rendered 
abundantly  profitable  in  every  respect  It  consists, 
as  the  title  implies,  in  the  temporary  substitution  of 
certain  grasses,  combined  with  several  other  juicy 
herbage  plants,  that  have  no  just  botanical  title  to 
the  name  of  grass,  (as  clovefy  sainfoin,  plantain, 
cow^ass,  non-such,  &c.,  &c.,)  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  cattle,  and  which,  as  a  whole,  eonstitute  an 
artificial  meadow — ^whence  the  rather  unphiloso- 
phical  term  artificial graues  has  been  adopted. 

A  treatise  is  before  me,  the  author  to  rae  un- 
known, but  to  which  I  heutate  not  to  refer  freely, 
because  it  appears  to  contain  information  of  great 
value,  on  iidnts  that  may  readily  be  brought  into 
])ractice  by  the  skilful  and  enterprising  farmer,  with 
a  promise  of  the  beet  results. 

Artificial  pa$inr€t  offer  a  two-fold  advantage: 
the  herbage  which  they  produce  contains  a  number 
of  the  elementary  constituents  which  abound  in 
corn--organic  and  mineral  i  hence,  it  is  proved  by 
experience  that  the  cereal  crops  thrive  abundantly 
in  pasture  land  after  it  has  been  brokan  up*  Now, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  temporary  meadow,  "the 
seeds  uaually  sown  on  one  acre,  are — of  red-clover, 
lalbs.;  white,  do.,  61bs.s  trefoil,  4lbs.;  rib-grass, 
albs.;  Pacey's  or  RusseU's  rye-grass»  Specks;" 
to  which  we  certainly  would  add  cock's  loot 
(Dactylis  glomerata),  the  same.  Rye-i/rau  alone  is 
insufficient.  Again,  the  grasses  thrive  well  after 
arable  crops,  and  turnips,  than  which—it  is  %M — 
"  no  better  crc^  can  be  sown  to  prepare  for  the 
grass  seeds."  The  best  season  for  aowing  the 
seeds  of  the  true  grasses,  after  a  due  preparation  of 
the  land,  is  doubtless  the  auHmm;  but  when  die 


other  leguminous  seeds  are  intermixed,  the  plants 
have  been  proved  to  succeed  perfectly,  if  sown  at 
any  period  between  March  and  September,  provided 
the  weather  be  rather  showery. 

The  fertility  promoted  by  grass,  fed  off  by  cattle 
and  sheep,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  converting 
arable  land  to  pasture,  in  order  "to  recruit  its 
strength — ^itwas  thought  to  require  rest**  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  to  demonstration, 
that  an  interchange  of  crops,  with  scientific 
manurings,  restore  the  land,  and,  in  fact,  add  to  its 
prolificity. 

Setting  aside  theory,  it  is  proved  that  land  which 
has  been  a  few  years  under  grass  becomes  improved. 
The  convertible  system  is  founded  upon  tliis  fact : 
"good  pasture  is  very  profitable;  so  are  good 
crops ;  by  making  one  subservient  to  the  other  the 
farmer  who  adopts  the  convertible  system  is  enabled 
to  pay  high  rents,  and  still  have  a  better  profit  than 
those  who  adhere  to  a  simple  rotation  of  annual 
crops."  The  greater  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  reared  and  fattened,  more  is  the  attention 
paid,  in  proportion,  to  the  means  of  improving  the 
breeds. 

Again,  grazing,  especially  where  the  land  is  not 
peculiarly  adapted  to  corn,  has  been  found  more 
profitable  than  simply  tilling.  The  grazier  is  not 
equally  subject  to  the  casualties  of  bad  weather ; 
and  with  experience  and  prudence  be  can  generally 
reckon  upon  some  certain  return,  llius,  by  an  es- 
timate BOW  before  us,  "  an  acre  of  good  grasing 
land,  worth  40s.  rent,  is  supposed  to  produce 
aoolbs.^of  meat  in  the  year ;  and  this,  if  at  Cd.  per 
pound,  will  bring  £5  per  acre.  The  expenses  need 
not  exceed  10s.  per  acre,  so  that  here  is  a  net  yearly 
profit  of  £2  10s.  per  acre*  Thus,  by  uniting  the 
rttsiog  of  corn  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
the  greatest  profit  is  probably  obtained  i  and  here 
we  find  a  powerful  ai^piment  in  favour  of  the  con- 
vertible system  of  husbandry." 

Mr,  Stephens,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Farm"  (both 
editions),  enters  largely  upon  the  comparison  be- 
tween dairy  or  pastoral,  and  arable  or  "  carse"  farms : 
to  that  erudite  work  the  reader's  attention  would  be 
profitably  directed. 


SEWAGB     IRRIGATION* 


&T  €UTHBSBT  W.  JOUKBOK,  B«0,«  F.RUi« 


There  is  now  a  widely  extended  and  still  enlarg- 

ng  movement  of  the  citizens  of  England  in  favour 

of  sanitary  improvements.    More  than  100  towns 

have  already  memorialized  the  Board  of  Health  for 


the  bettet  drainage  of  their  crowded  localities.  As 
better  information  is  diffused,  prejudices  are  re- 
moved, and  a  general  feeling  has  at  last  arisen,  that 
the  evfls  of  the  old  and  defective  system  of  house 
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drainage  are  too  intolerable  to  be  longer  endured. 
Amid  this  general^  this  fortunate  state  of  advancing 
public  knovvledge,  let  us  examine,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  farmer,  the  evidence  of  distant  cultivators,  who 
have  employed^  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  sewer 
water  of  large  and  populous  cities.  Let  us  collect 
the  most  recent  information;  for  instance,  those 
furnished  from  the  cities  of  Milan,  Edinburgh,  and 
Paris :  let  us  test  these  statements  carefully,  and 
let  us  earnestly  endeavour  to  act  on  the  result  of 
these  long-experienced  and  successful  irrigators. 
The  enquiry,  at  all  times  important,  is  peculiarly 
interesting  at  the  present  time.  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly, for  we  are  all  too  well  aware  that  without 
the  most  steady  and  unremitting  attention  of  the 
friends  of  agriculture,  the  interests  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  will  be  very  likely  to  be  disregarded  in 
the  valuable  sanitary  improvements  to  which  we 
allude.  A  valuable  paper,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
has  recently  been  printed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Metropolitan  Sewers,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
commissioners ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  work, 
I  find  the  following  observations,  in  a  recent  report 
by  Dr.  James  Stark,  detailing  the  practice  of  the 
holders  of  the  meads  irrigated  by  the  sewage  of 
Edinburgh.  He  remarks  that  the  "  drainage  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  is 
not  half  so  great  in  amount  as  it  would  be,  had 
these  old  tenements  a  supply  of  water  and  of  water 
closets ;  yet  it  waters  abundantly,  at  the  present 
moment,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  Scots  acres 
of  land,  and  it  is  proposed  to  bring  in  fifty  more 
acres  this  year — ^the  utmost  the  present  supply 
could  irrigate.  The  first  thing  done  is  to  level  and 
thorough  drain  the  land,  and  divide  it  by  proper 
ditches  into  small  portions  of  about  half  an  acre 
each.  The  land  being  all  ready,  or  the  last  cutting 
being  taken,  the  30th  or  so  of  October,  the  watering 
for  the  next  season's  crop  commences  the  first  week 
of  November.  The  water  is  laid  on  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  divided  meadow  every  other  or  every  third 
day,  so  that  some  portions  are  always  watering 
while  the  others  are  drying.  The  whole  sewer 
water  is  thus  constantly 'used,  none  being  aUowed 
to  run  to  waste.  Those  who  have  a  small  extent  of 
meadow  to  water,  and  more  than  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, continue  the  watering  of  each  portion  for 
several  days  at  a  time;  then  intermit  for  a  fortnight, 
and  lay  on  the  water  again.  Those  who  have  a 
larger  extent  of  meadow  to  irrigate,  and  of  course 
a  smaller  proportional  supply  of  sewer  water,  only 
irrigate  each  lot  or  division  once  every  fortnight, 
the  watering  being  continued  to  each  diivision  dur- 
ing the  space  of  one  day — and  night  also,  if  practi- 
cable. That  no  water  may  ever  be  allowed  to  run 
waste,  the  small  half-acre  divisions  are  classed  into 
fourteen  or  sixteen  larger  divisions,  and  the  whole 


supply  of  sewer  water  is  laid  on  each  of  these  larger 
portions  seriatim  once  every  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  whole  divisions  have 
been  once  watered,  it  is  time  to  bring  back  the 
water  to  the  first  watered  lot.  The  more  water 
each  portion  receives,  the  larger  is  the  crop  raised 
on  it,  and  the  higher  the  price  got  for  that  crop  in 
the  market,  so  that  while  the  lots  which  are  watered 
only  once  in  the  fortnight  in  general  bring  only 
from  £23  to  £30  per  acre  annually;  those  which 
receive  a  larger  supply  let  for  from  £28  to  £50  each 
per  acre.  The  above  watering  is  continued  unin- 
terruptedly at  the  same  intervals  of  time  to  each 
portion  cktring  the  whole  year  j  so  that  it  will  be 
apparent  that  though  the  whole  meadow  is  not  un- 
der water  at  the  same  moment,  but  only  its  14th  or 
16th  part,  still  the  whole  sewer  water  is  used  for 
watering  one  or  other  portion  of  the  divided  meadow. 
This  water  is  sometimes  kept  in  tanks  or  ponds 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  it  is  found  to  de- 
posit a  considerable  proportion  of  solid  matters 
which  are  worth  from  28.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ton,  as  a 
manure  for  gardens.  But  such  tanks  and  ponds 
are  a  constant  source  of  sickness,  and  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  in  any  circumstances.  During  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  when  thick  mud  is  carried  down  with 
the  sewer  water,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  flow  direct 
into  the  sea — experience  having  shown  that  such 
water  cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
excepting  during  the  winter  season,  when  there  is 
no  growth.  If  by  chance  used  during  summer,  it 
destroys  the  next  cutting,  rendering  it  so  sandy 
and  tainted  that  the  cattle  refuse  to  eat  it.  The 
best  meadows  yield  from  four  to  Ave  cuttings  an- 
nually, the  poorest  three  cuttings  only.  If  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  on  the  ground,  the  crop  rots  at 
the  root — its  excessive  wdght  causing  it  to  fall  over 
and  heat— just  like  a  laid  white  crop.  In  1845,  on 
XiOt  1  of  the  Craigentinny  Meadows,  only  day  water- 
ings were  given,  and  three  cuttings  obtained ;  in 
1846  the  waterings  were  continued  day  and  night, 
and  four  cuttings  were  obtained.  During  frost  the 
waterings  are  discontinued.  The  first  cutting  is 
usually  taken  the  last  week  in  March."  If  we  com- 
pare the  report  thus  clearly  given  by  Dr.  Staiit,  of 
the  irrigation  of  the  Edinburgh  meads,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  lately  made  by  Count  Arrivabenf 
to  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  the  water  meadows  around 
the  city  of  Milan,  irrigated  by  the  sewage  of  the 
Italian  City,  we  shall  be  equadly  impressed  with 
their  prodigious  fertility  and  their  high  annual  rent 
(Chadwiciea  Statement,  p.  47).  The  Count  thus 
concludes  his  interesting  detail — ^''Some  of  the 
meadows  irrigated  by  the  sewage  water  of  Milan 
yield  a  net  rent  of  £21  per  tomatwra  (equal  to 
about  2 1  acres),  besides  a  land  tax  of  61  francs  10 
cents.,  &c.,   &c.    These  meadows^  in  the  warm 
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climate  of  Italy,  are  mowed  in  November,  Jantuuyj 
March,  and  April,  for  stable  feeding;  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  they  yield  three  crops  of  hay  for 
the  winter,  and  in  September  they  furnish  an  abun- 
dant pasture  for  the  cattle  till  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  irrigation."  If  we  take  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  town  sewage,  although  employed  in  a  different 
way,  some  remarkable  facts  deserve  our  very 
serious  attention,  as  corroborative  of  the  practice 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  Milan.  The 
Parisians  employ  the  contents  of  their  cesspools, 
not  in  its  fluid,  but  in  a  solid  state — the  mode  of 
thus  fertilizing  the  land  is  different,  but  the  result  is 
equally  instructive.  In  a  valuable  paper  lately 
printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Commission,  page  12,  it  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rammell,  that  "  the  total  pro- 
duce of  the  cesspools  of  Paris  amounts  at  pre- 
sent to  about  650  cubic  metres  daily;  of  this 
quantity,  about  one-fifth  (that  portion  contained 
in  the  moveable  cesspools)  is  sent  by  canal  to 
a  dep6t,  constructed  some  years  since  by  the  Com- 
mune de  Paris,  in  the  Forest  of  Bondy,  8  English 
miles  distant  from  Paris;  the  remainder  is  con- 
veyed to  the  basins  of  Montfaucon,  which,  until 
lately,  for  many  centuries  past,  have  been  the  only 
receptacles  for  all  the  fsecal  refuse  of  Paris.  M. 
Jules  Gamier,  in  his  Visile  i  Montfaucon,  says — 
"  For  more  than  nine  centuries  Montfaucon  has 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purposes.  It  was  there 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  in  the  habit  of 
depositing  their  filth  before  the  walls  of  the  capi- 
tal extended  beyond  the  present  centre  quarters. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  distance  between  old 
Paris  and  Montfaucon  was  more  than  half  a 
league.'  At  Montfaucon  the  solid  portion  of  this 
matter  is  manufactured  into  a  dry  manure,  called, 
from  its  peculiar  appearance,  'Poudrette.'  The 
basins  belong  to  the  Commune  de  Paris,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  letting  on  lease,  for  periods  of 
nine  years,  the  basins  and  their  contents,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  manufacture,  by  sealed  proposals 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  last  sale  took  place  in 
1843,  and  was  effected  for  £21,000  sterling  per 
annum.  The  produce  of  this  sale  has  increased 
enormously  of  late,  as  the  following  figures  will 
prove : — 

Sterling 
In  Francs.  per  Annum. 

1808  the  sale  was  effected  for  97,000,  or  about  £ZSSO 
1817  „  „  75,000        „  3,000 

1834  „  „  165,000        „  7,000 

1843  „  „  525,000        „  21,000 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are,  of  course,  appropri- 
ted  by  the  Commune." 

"In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fertilizing  powers 
of  the  poudrette,  I  extract  the  following  comparative 


numbers  from  a  table  of  equivalents  of  manures, 
drawn  up  by  M.  Maxime  Paulet,  and  published  in 
his  'Th^orie  et  Pratique  des  Engrais.'  In  this 
table  the  value  of  each  manure  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  azote  it  contains.  Taking  for  type 
and  unity  good  form-yard  dung,  which  contains  on 
the  average  4  per  1000  of  azote,  and  assuming  that 
10,000  kilogrammes  (22,0461bs.  English)  of  this 
manure,  or  40  kilogrammes  of  azote,  are  necessary 
to  manure  thoroughly  one  hectare  (2i  acres  nearly) 
of  land,  the  quantities  of  poudrette,  and  of  some 
other  animal  manures  required  to  produce  an  equal 
effect,  would  be  as  stated  below : — 

Kilogrammes. 
Good  farm-yard  dung  (type)  the  quan- 
tity usually  spread  upon  one  hectare 

of  land «..'....    10,000 

Human  urine,  not  having  undergone 

fermentation 5,600 

Poudrette  of  Montfaucon 2,550 

Mixed  human  excrements  (this  quan-   - 
tity  I  have  calculated  from  data  given 

in  the  same  work) 1,333 

Liquid  blood  of  the  abattoirs 1,333 

Bones 650 

Average  of  guano  (two  specimens  are 

given) 512 

Urine  of  the  public  urinals  in  fermen- 
tation and  incompletely  dried 233 

"  M.  Paulet  estimates  the  loss  of  the  ammonial 
products  contained  in  the  fsecal  matters  when  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  cesspools,  by  the  time  they 
have  been  ultimately  reduced  into  poudrette,  at  from 
80  to  90  per  cent. 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an  analysis  of 
the  matters  foimd  in  the  fixed  and  moveable  cess- 
pools of  Paris,  but  in  the  '  Cours  d' Agriculture,"  of 
M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin,  I  find  an  analysis  by 
MM.  Payen  and  Boussingault,  of  some  matter  taken 
from  the  cesspools  of  lille,  and  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city  as 
manure.  This  matter  was  found  to  contain  on  the 
average  0*205  per  cent,  of  azote,  and  thus  by  the 
rule  observed  in  drawing  up  the  above  table  19'512 
kilogrammes  of  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  one 'hectare  of  land  as  the 
other  manures  there  mentioned.  The  wide  differ- 
ence between  this  quantity  and  that  (1,333  kilo- 
grammes) stated  for  the  mixed  human  excrements 
in  th^r  undiluted  -state,  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  very  large  proportion  of  water  was  pre- 
sent in  the  matter  sent  from  Lille,  unless  we  are  to 
attribute  a  portion  of  the  difference  to  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  the  bad  quality  of  this  mat- 
ter. It  appears  that  this  is  very  variable,  accord- 
ingly as  it  may  have  been  produced  by  persons  well 
or  ill-nourished.  'Upon  this  subject,'  M.  Paulet 
says,  '  the  example  of  an  agriculturist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  is  cited,  who  bought  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  cesspools  of  one  of  ihe  good 
"restaurants"  of  the  "Palais  Royal;"  finding 
that  he  had  thus  made  a  profitahle  speculation,  he 
purchased  the  matter  of  the  cesspools  of  severkl  har- 
racka.  This  bargain,  however,  caused  him  to  sustain 
a  severe  loss,  for  the  results  obtained  from  this  last 
matter  came  very  short  of  those  given  by  the  first.' 

"  Poudrette  weighs  70  kilogrammes  the  hectolitre 
(154lh8.  per  22  gallons),  and  the  quantity  usually 
spread  upon  one  hectare  of  land  (2i  acres  nearly) 
is  1750  kilogrammes,  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
1540lbs.  per  acre  English  measure.  It  is  applied 
to  the  land  by  sowing  it  in  the  manner  that  corn  is 
aown." 

If  we  ask  ourselves  during  the  perusal  of  these 
statements  what  the  citizens  of  our  English  towns 
have  been  doing  with  the  valuable  contents  of  tlieir 
sewers,  what  reply  can  be  given  ?  Edin- 
burgh,    Milan,    and    Paris    have   been   equally 


provident;  their  oitisenB  hare  wietly  vegifded 
the  welfarei  the  eDfiehing  of  the  land  by 
which  they  are  sastained.  Tlie  Londonera,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  committed  ererythiog  to  the  river ; 
and  all  other  English  towns  have  imitated  their  ex« 
ample.  Let  us,  then,  in  arranging  for  Ihe  new  and 
better  modes  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  pofMi- 
louB  places  with  eewen  and  with  water,  no  longer 
neglect  these  things.  The  Sanitary  Commiesionen 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers 
have  indeed  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  them. 
In  following  then,  the  wide  paths  which  are  thus 
opening  before  them,  let  them  remember  these 
things—let  them  not  forget  thaty  though  the  citiien 
has  the  first  daim  to  their  atten(ion»  the  second 
and  hardly  a  less  important  demand  upon  their  eeal 
and  energy  is  presented  by  the  agriculture  of  the 
districts  by  which  those  citiiens  are  so  materially 
supported. 


ON    AGRICULTURAL     PHYSICS. 

QY   CHARLES   JOHNSON^ 

Professor  of  Botany  at  Chty's  Hospital:  Lecturer  at  the   Agricultural  and  Scientific  Sekooly 

Kennington,  ^c,  ^c. 

No.  I. 


Among  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  the  dis* 
covery  and  practice  of  which  have  successively  aided 
the  mental  improvement  and  ciriliffation  of  the 
human  race,  the  most  important  are  those  that 
contribute  to  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  i  and 
yet  there  are  not  any  whose  origin  is  shrouded  in 
greater  obscurity,  or  that  is  so  vainly  sought  among 
the  elementary  records  of  the  past.  Agriculture, 
especially,  is  one  that,  among  all  of  the  earlier 
nations  in  which  it  was  practised,  was  held  tra- 
ditionally to  be  of  divine  or  mysterious  introduc- 
tion (  and,  indeed,  it  appears  at  first  sight  that  the 
pursuit  of  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  im  incipient 
state  of  society,  and  to  be  one  unprovided  for  in  the 
animal  constitution  of  man. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  those  who  have 
been  led  into  consideration  of  our  physical  history, 
that  while  the  several  species  of  other  animal  types 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  climates, 
and  so  organised  by  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  tub* 
sisting  only  on  certain  articlca  of  food,  our  race  ie 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  and  sustained  by 
every  kind  of  aliment.  Here  seems  the  ratification 
of  the  divine  command  and  gift  to  Noah  and  his 
family  after  the  deluge,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth*' — "  Every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  yott  all  things."    The  com- 


mand would  have  been  vain  without  the  gift  upon 
which  its  fulfilment  is  dependent.  Had  the  con- 
stitution of  man  been  such  as  to  have  rendered  him 
incapable  of  varying  his  food  in  accord&nce  with 
the  nature  and  produce  of  difBsrent  climates ;  had 
his  natural  instincts  and  their  correspondent  organs 
oompelled  him  imperatively  to  the  use  of  dther 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  exclusively,  a  large 
proportion  of  our  globe  must  have  been  for  ever 
shrouded  from  his  view,  and  his  now  ever  wandering 
and  enterprising  race  have  been  limited  to  such 
spots  as  were  capable  of  yielding  to  his  confined 
necessities.  As  it  is,  wherever  organic  being  can 
exist,  there  man  may  have  dominion.  He  may  be 
indebted  for  much  of  ^is  advantage  to  the  grade 
he  occupies  on  the  scale  of  creation.  Tliat  he  is 
so,  can  indeed  ecarcely  be  questioned ;  he  has  mind, 
he  has  that  within  him  which  involves  the  capability 
of  eluding  or  of  modifying  many  of  those  natural 
conditions  and  influences  that  conspire  to  restrict 
the  migration  and  distribution  of  the  inferior  ani- 
nuds ;  he  can  ride  at  will  across  the  trackless  ocean, 
bridge  the  wide  and  rapid  river,  and  turn  the  course 
of  the  torrent ;  he  can  guard  himself  in  a  great 
measure  against  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  drought ;  he  can  store  up  provisions 
for  the  longest  journeys  and  for  indefinite  period.^. 
Yet  with  all  these  adirantages,  hie  migraloiy  powers 
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would  have  been  very  confined  had  not  hie  grosser 
feculties  been  adajited  to  the  same  end ;  and  most  of 
all  bis  appetite,  to  which,  on  a  broad  seek,  not 
anything  comes  amiss.  He  is  neither  exclusively 
carnivorous,  fructivorous,  gnmivorous,  <Nr  herbiv  - 
rous,  as  are  most  of  his  fellow'oecupants.  No ; 
man  is  truly  an  omnivorous  animal.  The  lion  de- 
vours the  antelope  and  the  bui&lo,  but  disdains  the 
locust  and  the  caterpillar;  the  bull  and  the  sheep 
crop  the  green  herbage  of  the  meadows,  and  the 
elephant  the  tender  leaf*bearing  branches  of  the 
forest ;  one  kind  of  animsl  subsists  upon  the  fruit 
or  seeds  of  a  plant  or  tree,  another  devours  its 
foliage,  a  third  lives  upon  its  bark,  and  a  fourth 
undermines  its  roots.  Man  alone  has  no  peculiar 
bias  of  this  description.  Where  one  kind  of  food 
is  scarce,  or  wanting  altogether,  he  resorts  to 
another ;  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  being  lies  within  the  compass  of  his 
gorge ;  beast,  bird,  reptile,  and  fish,  the  insect  and 
the  worm,  the  fruit  and  seed  of  the  vegetable,  the 
leaves,  the  wood,  the  bark,  the  root,  are  all  in  their 
turn  the  ministrants  to  his  wants )  the  experience 
of  their  poisonous  quality  is,  at  least,  the  only  bar 
to  their  universal  appropriation  for  feeding  his 
hunger  or  pampering  his  appetite ;  nay,  even  the 
very  earth  we  tread  upon  is  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  munching  propensities  of  our  all-de- 
vouring race. 

The  physical  conditions  connected  with  this  at- 
tribute of  man  are  many  and  important.  His  con- 
stitution, and,  in  accordance  with  it,  his  digestive 
powers,  are  adapted  to  the  climate  in  whieh  he  is  bred. 
Bom  under  the  fierce  influence  of  a  vertical  sun, 
where  his  blood  traverses  more  rapidly  through  his 
veins,  and  his  passions  require  restraint  rather  than 
excitement,  'to  prevent  them  from  overpowering 
the  springs  of  life,  his  natural  diet  is  almost  ex- 
clusively vegetable.  The  propensity  to  the  use  of 
animal  food  increases  in  proportion  as  he  occupies 
a  less  and  less  glowing  climate  j  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  earth  it  entirely  supersedes  the 
former,  not  only  as  the  staple  but  as  the  absolute 
and  exclusive  support  of  human  existence.  The 
various  conditions  of  society,  even  as  regards 
moral  development,  are  much  dependent,  in  their 
origin,  on  the  inflaence  of  elimate  upon  this  plas- 
ticity of  the  appetite.  Here,  nature  produces  spon. 
taneously  all  that  is  required  to  maintain  the  life 
of  man;  the  most  luscious  and  nutritive  fruits 
spring  from  the  uncultured  eoil,  and  reqmre  only 
to  be  gathered  to  satisfy  hie  craving,  lliere,  she 
is  less  profuse,  or  niggard  in  the  extreme,  and  calls 
farth  the  dormant  energiee  of  her  children  to  aid 
themselves  or  perish.  Independent  of  the  extremes 
of  tropical  heat  or  arctic  cold,  the  face  of  the  earth 
itself,  however  diversified  and  liable  to  vicissitude. 


is  everywhere  in  union  with  one  or  another  of  the 
nnmerous  phases  of  human  character  and  human 
means ;  the  thick  forest,  the  open  pasturage,  the 
barren  moor,  and  even  the  scorcliing  desert,  are 
alike  rendered  subservient  to  the  economy  of  the 
omnivorous,  when  necessity  compels  their  occupa- 
tion. To  no  other  animal  species  but  our  own  is 
this  universal  choice  allowed,  no  other  possessing 
the  natural  endowments  required  to  its  exercise. 

The  necessity  of  a  daily  supply  of  food,  and  the 
numerous  obstacles  and  casualties  which  concurred 
in  rendering  the  continuance  of  that  supply  pre- 
carious, seem  to  have  been  the  prime  instigations 
to  man,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  to  bestow  his 
energies  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  like- 
wise to  colleet  around  him  and  tame  to  his  sub- 
servience certain  animals  that  in  their  wild  state 
would  frequently  elude  his  utmost  vigilance  and 
efiRarts  to  obtain  the  required  meal.  Such,  at  least, 
would  appear  to  be  the  simplest  origin  of  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits ;  pursuits  that  have,  in 
our  own  age,  been  carried  by  civilized  nations  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  and  complication  that  has 
placed  the  first  especially  upon  an  equality  with  the 
noblest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  practical  sci- 
ences. Throughout  Europe,  and  among  its  people 
now  disseminated  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world, 
the  two  professions  have  been  so  long  associated  in 
their  practice,  and  become  so  intimately  connected, 
through  the  application  of  their  relative  produce, 
with  every  department  of  human  ingenuity,  con- 
venience, and  policy,  that  their  separate  or  indi- 
vidual effect  on  the  human  character  is  no  longer 
appreciated ;  but  the  states  of  society  in  which  we 
now  find  mankind  parcelled  out,  in  dififerent 
countriep,  owe  many  of  their  peculiar  characteristics 
to  the  infiuence  of  pastoral  or  agricultural  habits 
upon  their  progenitors  in  times  long  past.  The 
origin  of  either  pursuit  must  have  depended  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  upon  the  temperament  and  prenous 
propensities  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
commenced.  A  habit  of  wandering  from  place  to 
place  would  necessarily  communicate  a  distaste  for 
that  settlement  in  any  particular  spot  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  requires ;  hence  it  is,  that 
among  tribes  to  whom  the  use  of  animal  food 
chiefly  has  become  familiar,  their  descendants  re- 
tain for  ages  the  customs  induced  among  their  eariy 
ancestors,  on  their  first  transition  from  the  pre- 
carious life  of  the  hunter  to  that  of  the  shepherd  or 
herdsman.  Such  are  to  the  present  day  many  of 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  central  parts  of  Asia, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  China,  until  recently  con- 
founded under  the  general  name  of  Tatars  or  Tar- 
tars, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Arab  race. 
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Such,  likewise,  were  the  ancient  Scythians,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  innumerable  hordes  of  barbarians 
which  overran  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  people  having  no  fixed  place  of  abode, 
but  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  pasturage.  This  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  been  the  primitive  condition 
of  nations  long  since  merged  into  the  great  mass  of 
European  civilization.  The  term  Nomades,  by 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  distinguished  the 
Scythian  and  Arab  races,  is  derived  from  a  word 
denoting  the  act  of  leading  to  pasture ;  and  the 
wealth  of  these  people  is  still  estimated,  like  that  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  by  the  number  of  camels  and 
other  cattle  belonging  to  them.  The  immense  ex- 
tent of  pasturage  required  to  feed  them,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  frequent  migration,  may  be  readily 
understood  from  the  statement  of  Professor  Pallas, 
that  some  of  the  richest  among  the  Kirghisian 
Tatars  possess  as  many  as  10,000  horses,  300 
camels,  4,000  head  of  cattle,  20,000  sheep,  and 
more  than  2,000  goats — or  36,300  grazing  animals. 
The  pastoral  life,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
the  encomiums  that  have  been  lavished  upon  it  by 
poets  ancient  and  modem,  is  but  the  first  step  be- 


tween the  savage  state  and  civifizatkm.  The  ut- 
most grade  of  refinement  that  it  has  ever  realiied 
has  always  been  far  behind  that  of  the  agricultural 
state  of  society ;  and  though  for  a  time,  by  the 
mere  exertion  of  physical  force,  the  hunter  and  the 
shepherd  have  been  enabled  to  overpower  nations 
of  the  latter  cast,  they  have  always,  sooner  or 
later,  conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  conquered, 
adopted  their  arts,  and  exchanged  their  roving 
habits  for  a  settled  and  more  permanent  abode. 
Witness  the  Assyrian  hordes,  which  in  ancient 
Egypt  levelled  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs;  the 
Huns,  and  succeeding  invaders  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; the  Tatars,  in  their  conquest  of  China — ^all  of 
whom  eventually  lost  their  own  nationality,  and  be- 
came more  or  less  amalgamated  with  the  pec^ 
they  had  subdued.  No  nation  has  ever  naok  to 
more  than  a  mere  temporary  power  and  conse- 
quence, unless  where  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has 
been  held  as  the  basis,  and  cherished  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  its  prosperity ;  and  wherever  that 
engine  of  aggrandizement  has  been  established, 
learning,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  all 
the  rewards  of  civilization,  have  followed  in  its 
tndn. 


CHEMISTRY     APPLIED     TO     AGRICULTURE. 


Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.    By  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston.     1st  edition. 
Do.  Do.    2nd  edition. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology, 

by  the  same  author.    5th  edition. 
Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture,  by  the  same  author. 
Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  the  same 

author. 
Instructions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils,  by  the  same 

author. 

Contributions  to  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  the  same 

author. 

Liebig*8  Reply  to  Mulder,  tested  by  Morality  and 
Science.    Edited  by  J.  F.  W.  Johnston. 

Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Asso- 
ciation. 

No  author  could  have  wished  for  more  favour- 
able circumstances  under  which  to  issue  his  pub- 
lications than  Professor  Johnston  the  author  of 
the  above  publications  had  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  a 
public  man  by  his  appointment  of  Reader  in 
Chemistry  to  the  University  at  Durham  :  he  there 
delivered  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1841.  From  the 
time  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  30  years  before,  no 


work  on  the  subject  had  appeared  in  the  English 
language.  During  this  time  chemistry  had  made 
gigantic  strides ;  inorganic  analysis  had  made  such 
progress  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  :  ultimate 
organic  analysis,  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  liebig, 
had  also  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  Davy 
could  not  even  have  dreamt  of;  whilst,  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  Will  and  Farrentrap,  ammonia  can 
now  be  estimated  with  an  accuracy  never  previously 
attained.  The  spread  of  education  amongst  agri- 
culturists had  also  prepared  them  for  understanding 
the  suggestions  of  the  chemist,  whilst  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  enabled  them  to  adopt  such  expen- 
sive improvements  as  would  have  been  impoftsible 
30  years  before.  Under  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, then,  did  Johnston's  first  edition  make  its 
appearance;  and  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  in  the 
year  1843  he  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  Assoda^n,  with  a  salary  of  £400 
to  £600  per  annum,  lliis,  by  placing  him  above 
all  distraction  of  business,  and  in  communication 
with  the  best  educated  farmers  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  giving  him  an  honourable  position  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  furnished  Professor  Johnston  with  such 
an  opportunity  of  advancing  scientific  and  practical 
forming  as  no  individual  had  ever  previously  en- 
joyed.   It   iS|  therefore,  our  intentk>n   briefly  to 
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examine  how  far  he  has  fulfilled  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations which  had  then  been  formed  of  him. 

Upon  examining  the  first  edition  of  the  lectures, 
we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  analyses 
quoted  are  by  Sprengel.  This  is  unfortunate,  as 
the  researches  of  this  chemist  are  now,  from  their 
known  inaccuracy,  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets.  Of  these  analyses  (principally  from 
Sprengel)  the  work  contains  about  230,  besides 
which  there  are  about  17  original  analyses, 
"mads  in  my  laboratory,'*  consisting  of — 

7  Analjrses  of  Durham  limestones. 

1  Examination  of  the  quantity  of  lime  in  a  pasture 

field  near  Durham. 

2  Of  guano. 

6  Examination  of  ash  in  wheat. 
1  Do.       of  Indian  com. 

So  that  whilst  we  give  our  author  every  credit  for 
skill  in  compiling  and  abridging  his  own  works 
and  those  of  others,  we  see  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  lectures  but  slight  evidence  of  original  investi- 
gation, which  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  scientific 
man. 

Nor  is  the  evidence  of  the  second  edition  much 
more  favourable  to  Professor  Johnston  in  this  re« 
spect.  When  it  appeared,  he  had  been  four  years 
connected  ^th  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Asso- 
ciation, from  the  commencement  of  wldch  the 
BAsistance  of  a  Mr.  Fromberg,  from  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  had  been  secured.  We  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  Professor,  in  securing  this  assis- 
tance of  a  German  chemist,  followed  the  too  com- 
mon plan  of  the  present  day,  of  reaping  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  skill  and  attainments  for  a  salary 
equivalent  to  that  paid  to  a  common  workman ;  on 
the  contrary  the  Professor  invariably  attaches  Mr. 
Fromberg's  name  to  all  analyses  made  by  this  gen- 
tleman. In  the  second  edition  there  are  270 
analyses  derived  from  previous  publications, — 

12  By  '^  my  assistant  Mr.  Fromberg, 

8  Do.  Mr.  Thomas, 

1 0  by  "  my  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Norton, 
70  described  as  done  "  in  m^  laboratory,"  (that  is 
in  the  laboratory  and  at  the  ex])en8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Chemical  Association) 
14  by  *'  my  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Jones,*' 
8  by  "myself  !! 

As  the  Professor  is  generally  so  careful  to  assign  to 
every  one  his  due  share  of  the  work,  are  we 
to  conclude  the  above  "  8  by  myself**  contain  all 
the  original  matter  of  the  second  edition  ?  We  hope 
not,  for  they  are  of  the  simplest  description,  and  6 
of  them  are  the  analyses  of  the  Durham  limestones, 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  first  edition. 
The  analyses  by  Mr.  Norton  had  also  previously 
appeared  in  the   Transactions    of  the    Highland 
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Agricultural  Society,  and  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
the  remainder,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  Association.  This  does  not  place  our 
author  in  a  very  elevated  position  as  showing  skill 
in  original  lesearch,  and  also  places  his  works  im- 
measureably  below  those  of  liebig  in  this  respect. 
The  mention  of  the  name  of  Liebig  renders  this 
the  best  opportunity  for  introducing  a  notice  of  one 
of  the  works  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  namely,  "  lAebifa  Reply  to  Mulder, 
tested  by  Morality  and  Science,  By  Mulder, 
edited  by  J.  F.  FT.  Johnston.'*  There  has  been  a 
dispute  going  on  for  some  years  between  Johnston 
and  Mulder  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  jebig  on  the 
other,  respecting  some  abstruse  questions  in  che- 
mistry. In  the  address  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Professor  Johnston  has,  somewhat  ridi- 
culously, described  Liebig  as  "a  sanguine  young 
person."  This  is  a  harmless  effusion  of  feeling, 
and  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  the 
work  above  alluded  to,  through  which  the  attempt 
to  undervalue  the  researches  of  this  giant  in  che- 
mistry shines  in  every  page,  and  has  afforded  us 
no  little  amusement  in  perusal.  Addressing  Lie- 
big,  Johnston  and  Mulder  say  (page  5) — "  I  seek 
only  your  happiness,  your  peace  of  mind,  your 
glory ;  but  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  ask 
yourself,  '  Have  I  done  right  in  always  using  so 
harshly  every  one  who  does  not  adhere  to  my  ideas, 
and  who  does  not  follow  my  method  of  treating 
science?'  Your  heart  will  answer,  'Surely  not!' 
Believe  me  once  more,  your  life  is  full  of  troubles, 
your  old  age  will  be  full  of  vexations,  and  your 
death-bed  full  of  remorse.  These  are  without  re- 
serve the  opinions  of  a  man  who  never  showed  you 
any  other  than  marks  of  respect,  who  will  never 
write  against  you  unless  you  force  him  to  do  so ; 
of  a  man  who  is  personally  unknown  to  you,  but 
who  seeks  in  man,  first  probity,  and  for  science 
only  in  the  second  place.  But  two  words  more 
before  I  conclude :  perhaps  this  is  the  last  time  in 
my  life  that  I  write  to  you,  for  I  am  not  a  coward. 
If  this  be  the  case  then  may  you  live  in  happiness, 
enjoy  whatever  is  good  and  desirable  in  life,  and  if 
you  should  now  and  then  remember  the  iatro- 
chemist,  believe  me  that  nothing  from  without  can 
trouble  him."  We  imagine  the  last  sentence  a 
useless  bravado,  because  it  must  be  evident  that 
both  the  author  and  editor  of  the  work  must  have 
been  very  much  troubled  before  they  allowed  such 
expressions  to  escape  them.  "  Liebig,"  they  go  on 
to  say  "  holds  the  oflice  of  executioner,  and  is  never 
fatigued  with  whipping  and  branding.  '  TVuth  ! ' 
he  exclaims,  and  goes  on  whipping — '  Truth  !*  and 
down  comes  the  rod — '  Truth  !*  he  repeats  once 
more,  while  he  is  heating  his  branding  iron  red-hot 
— '  Truth  /'  finally,  and  he  presses  it  on  the  fore- 
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head  of  the  chemisto  of  the  day,  and  rejoices  in  the 
ascending  vapour."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  should  have  risked  a  very  fair  fame 
by  attaching  his  name  to  such  a  publication.  One 
point  it  elucidates,  namely,  the  antagonistic  feeling 
evinced  by  Johnston  and  Mulder  to  liebig,  which 
is  of  importance  to  us,  as  it  will  explain  some  of  the 
opinions  advocated  by  the  former.  We  may  re- 
mark, en  passant,  that  this  plan  of  under-valuing 
the  labours  of  others  seems  a  slight  weakness  of 
the  Professor.  He  has  more  than  once  expressed 
amusement  at  farmers'  clubs,  and  has  characterized 
the  opinions  of  some  who  disputed  his  conclusions 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  as  emanating  from 
young  chemists.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  he  considers  Liebig  "  a  sanguine  young  per- 
There  are  also  several  little  slips,  showing 
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the  Profeiisoi's  own  opinion  respecting  the  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  Association  (that  is  of  myself) 
scattered  through  the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  Pro- 
fessor; one  extract  is  enough.  "A  society  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  agriculture  was  formed  im- 
mediately after  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  at  the 
Hague  by  Professor  Johnston,  and  Professor  John- 
ston had  the  honour  of  naming  the  first  professor, 
and  of  designating  his  duties.  No  more  convincing 
proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  high  appreciation, 
&c.,  &c."  To  us  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
high  appreciation  of  the  association  under  Professor 
Johnston,  is  that  at  the  age  of  5  years  it  expired  a 
natural  death.  Dr.  Anderson,  a  young  chemist, 
previously  little  known,  is  appointed  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  H.  A.  8.,  and  Professor  John- 
ston is,  we  hear,  planning  a  trip  to  America. 

Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  discourse  on  "The  modesty 
of  true  science,"  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton: — "There  are  perhaps  no  two 
sets  of  human  beings  who  comprehend  less  the 
movements,  and  enter  less  into  the  cares  and  con- 
cerns of  each  other,  than  the  wide  and  busy  public 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  men  of 
close  and  studious  retirement,  whom  the  world 
never  hear  of,  save  when  from  their  thoughtful 
solitude  there  issues  forth  some  splendid  discovery 
to  set  the  world  in  a  gaze  of  admiration.  Now  the 
point  that  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  the 
same  public  who  are  so  dazzled  and  overborne  by 
the  lustre  of  all  this  superiority  are  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  that  is  which  confers  its  chief 
merit  on  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  They  see  the 
result  of  his  labours,  but  they  know  not  how  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  or  the  extent  of  them.  Let 
it  be  understood  then  that  they  are  the  positive 
discoveries  of  Newton,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  super- 
ficial public  confer  upon  him  all  his  reputation." 
He  discovered  the  attraction  of  gravity,  the  cause 
of  the  tides,  and  the  composition  of  light.    '*  Tliese 


form  his  actual  and  yiaible  achievemcots.  But 
while  he  gets  all  this  credit,  and  all  this  admin^ion 
for  these  articles  of  science  which  he  has  added  to 
the  creed  of  philosophers,  he  deserves  aa  much 
credit  for  those  articles  which  he  ha$  kept  out  of  this 
creed,  as  for  those  which  he  has  introduced  into  it. 
He  would  not  admit  the  astronomical  theories  of 
those  who  went  before  him,  because  they  had  no 
proof.  He  would  not  give  in  to  their  cotiona  about 
the  planets  wheeling  their  rounds  in  whirlpools  of 
ether,  because  he  did  not  see  this  ether — he  had  no 
proof  of  its  existence.  He  would  not  aubmit  his 
judgment  to  the  reigning  systems  of  the  day,  be- 
cause though  they  had  authority  to  recommend 
them,  they  had  no  proof.  In  fact  the  strength  of 
his  philosophy  lay  as  much  in  refusing  admittance 
to  that  which  wanted  evidence,  as  in  giving  a  place 
and  an  occupancy  to  that  which  possessed  it.  The 
disciples  of  this  school  are  utter  strangers  to  that 
haughty  confidence  with  which  some  philosophi^rs 
of  the  day  sport  the  plausibilities  of  unauthorized 
speculation,  and  by  which,  unmindful  of  the  limit 
which  separates  the  region  of  sense  from  the  region 
of  conjecture,  they  make  their  blind  and  impetuous 
inroads  into  a  province  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  Keep  the  true  Newtonian  disciple  on  the 
firm  ground  of  experiment,  and  none  more  bold  and 
more  decisive  in  the  announcements  of  all  that  he 
has  evidence  for;  but  ofif  this  ground,  none  more 
humble  or  more  cautious  of  anything  like  positive 
announcements.  He  gives  us  positive  opinions 
only  when  he  has  indisputable  truth  ;  but  when  he 
has  no  such  proof,  then  he  has  no  such  opinion 
Wliat  even  Newton  himself  had  not  the  confidence 
to  do,  other  philosophers  have  done  after  him ;  and 
they  have  winged  their  audacious  way  into  forbid- 
den regions— they  have  crossed  that  circle  by  which 
the  field  of  previous  observation  is  closed,  and  there 
have  they  dilated  and  dogmatized  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  most  intolerant  assurance," 

Such  then  is  a  picture  of  a  true  philosopher,  cr 
student  of  nature,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  writers  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  how  widely  the  authors  of  the 
works  on  agricultural  chemistry  (whose  titles  are  at 
the  head  of  this  article)  differ  from  this  picture,  that 
we  have  introduced  such  a  lengthy  quotation.  As 
they  are  not,  however,  the  only  writers  on  such 
subjects  who  have  crossed  "that  circle  which 
bounds  the  field  of  previous  observation,  and  there 
dogmatized  with  all  the  pride  of  an  intolerant  as- 
surance," and  as  the  interests  of  true  science  seem 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  reminded  of  the  dif- 
ference between  theories  founded  on  experiment, 
and  theories  founded  on  other  theories,  we  make 
no  apology  for  the  quotation.  Nor  can  a  more 
severe  reproof  be  administered  than  to  point  to 
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6ir  Isaac  Newton  as  an  example  they  may  safely 
imitate,  and  a  leader  they  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
follow. 

ITie  science  of  chemistry  has  now  advanced  so 
far  as  to  tell  us  that  plants  are  composed  of — 

Ist,  Oxygen  and  hydrogen, 

2nd,  Carbon, 

3rd,  Nitrogen,  and 

4th,  Inorganic  matter  or  ashes. 

With  respect  to  (1)  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  plants  principally  de< 
rive  them  from  water. 

With  respect  to  (2)  the  carbon,  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  as  plants  would  grow  fastest  in  black 
vegetable  mould,  they  derived  their  carbon  from 
this  mould,  or  humus  as  it  was  called,  lliis  opU 
juon  was  never  questioned  until  it  was  found  that 
plants  had  the  extraordinary  power  of  decomposing 
during  the  day  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  discovery  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful arrangements  of  an  all-wise  Creator.  The 
carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  animals,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  combustion  of  all  our  fires  and  furnaces 
which  threatened  to  render  our  earth  uninhabitable, 
was  thus  seen  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  food  of 
the  plants  we  cultivate.  It  was  at  one  time  con- 
jectured that  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  above  causes,  was  the  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  our  lives  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  antediluvians.  Further  research  has,  how- 
ever, proved  that  no  change  in  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  present  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
100  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  man 
appeared  on  the  earth  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  well  as  the  other  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, had  become  constant. 

We  believe  that  Liebig  was  the  first  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  demonstrate  by  calcula- 
tion that  there  is  actually  as  much  carbon  (in  this 
form)  in  the  air  as  will  supply  the  wants  of  all  the 
vegetation  on  the  globe.  From  this  fact,  the  step 
to  the  assertion,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere actually  does  supply  all  vegetation  with 
carbon,  is  easy  and  short.  In  the  early  editions 
of  Liebig's  works  this  theory,  or  something  very 
near,  is  started,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  school  of  chemistry,  of  which  our 
friend  Professor  Johnston  was  a  disciple  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  his  first  edition.  However 
much  any  one  might  be  disposed  to  question  the 
jiaramount  importance  of  this  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid  as  asserted  by  Liebig,  at  this  stage  of  the  in* 
vestigation,  carbonic  acid,  whether  derived  from  the 
atmospliere  or  from  the  soil  is  considered  ''  to  be 
the  fonn  of  combination  in  whkfa  carbon  is  re- 


ceived iiito  the  drculataon  of  plants."  (Johnston's 
Lectures,  1  at  edition.) 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  and 
the  second  of  these  lectures,  Johnston  and  Mulder, 
whose  feelings  to  Liebig  have  already  been  shoum, 
become  connected ;  this  leads  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  above  simple  theory,  and  the  adoption  of 
Mulder's  views  on  the  subject. 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  second  edition  Pro« 
feseor  Johnston  congratulates  himself  that  though 
**  he  has  made  numerous  additions,  and  has  found 
occasion  to  introdoce  not  a  few  alterations,  yet  he 
has  not  found  it  necessary  to  alter  a  single  impor« 
tant  theoretieal  opinion.*'  Let  us  see  how  this 
agrees  with  facts. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  important  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  considered,  and 
shown  to  be  in  the  first  edition.  Other  organic 
substances  are  only  incidentally  alluded  to,  and 
their  use  to  vegetation  is  conjectured  from  an  ex- 
periment made  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;  who  found  that 
''  when  plants  of  mint  were  introduced  into  weak 
solotions  of  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  &c.,  they  grew 
vigorously  in  all  of  them."  The  conclusion  from 
this,  and  one  or  two  similar  experiments,  is  that 
^^  other  organic  substances  besides  carbonic  acid 
may  act  as  food  for  plants."  In  this  form  the 
matter  is  left  in  the  first  e^tion.  In  the  second 
the  forms  in  which  *Mhese  other  organic  sub* 
stances  "  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants,  are  de- 
scribed under  the  following  names,  which  are  never 
alluded  to  in  the  first,  namely-— 

(a)  Humic  acid  from  sugar. 

(5)  -      from  a  pasture  field. 

(c)      from  Dutch  peat. 

(d)      from  soot. 

from  rotten  wood. 

from  arable  soil. 

(e) from  another  do. 

(/)      from  Scotch  peat. 

(a)  Ulmic  acid  from  sugar. 

(J)      from  Friesland  turf. 

(c)       ^— —      from  Scotch  peat. 

Geic  acid. 

Crenic  acid. 

Apocrenic  acid. 

Mudesous  acid, 

Humin. 

Ulmin, 

—(Qui  ed,  Agric,  Chem.  74  pp,) 

The  previous  edition  then  left  the  task  of  sup- 
plying the  plants  with  carbon  to  carbonic  acid ;  wc 
are  assured  that  no  change  is  made  in  any  of  the 
important  theories  of  the  first  edition,  and  here  in 
the  second  edition  we  have  17  other  sources  of  this 
important  part  of  vegetation. 
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Mulder  says  "  simplicity  qffood  is  a  condition  of 
the  existence  of  plants"  Surely  this  is  almost  a 
refntation  to  the  above  list  of  dainties,  on  which  he 
Johnston,  and  Fromberf(,  suppose  them  to  feed. 
One  of  the  arguments  by  which  Fromberg  attempts 
to  establish  this  view  of  the  case,  is,  we  doubt  not, 
original.  "  Every  natural  philosopher,"  he  says, 
"roust  know  that  a  molecule  whose  axis  b  at- 
tracted in  one  direction  only,  as  is  the  case  in  car- 
bonic acid,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  far  more 
intense  action  than  if  acted  upon  in  two  or  three 
directions,  as  is  the  case  of  humate  of  ammonia. 
For  considering  an  atom  to  be  endowed  throughout 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  attractive  power,  which  is 
brought  into  action  upon  meeting  other  atoms,  the 
part  of  that  power  used  to  attract  in  one  direction 
must  be  subtracted  from  that  used  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  so  lead  to  weaken  it,  and  to  modify  the 
coherence  of  the  whole  compound."  This,  from 
my  assistant  Mr.  Fromberg  1  first  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Agric.  Chem.  Association !  1 
Mulder's  friend  and  pupil,  as  he  describes  himself! ! ! 
As  we  can  but  spoil  it  by  comment,  we  leave  it  as  it 
is,  unexampled  in  modem  chemical  works  for  ab- 
surd obscurity.  "  He  has  surely,  in  the  above  sen- 
tence, crossed  the  circle  of  observation,  and  dog- 
matized with  no  little  assurance." 

But  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  the  farmer  whe- 
ther the  plant  derives  its  food  from  carbonic  acid, 
or  from  these  other  17  sources?    We  reply,  that 
correct  information  must  always  be  important,  and 
it  is  diflScult  or  impossible  to  decide  the  importance 
of  any  question  until  it  is  answered— its  apparent  un- 
importance may  be  entirely  owing  to  our  ignorance. 
So  far  from  simplifying  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  previously  laboured  in  explaining   the  com- 
plicated processes  of  vegetation,  this  new  sugges- 
tion of  Johnston  and  Mulder  renders  the  whole 
question  more  obscure.    For  instance  it  was  known 
Ist,  That  the  air  contained  carbonic  acid. 
2nd,  That  plants  could  decompose  this  substance, 
and  purify  the  air,  by  appropriating  the  carbon 
to  themselves,  and  returning  the  oxygen  to  the 
atmosphere. 
3rd,  That  the  soil  also  contained  carbonic  acid :  it 
was  supposed  that  under  certain  circumstances 
part  of  this  acid  might  be  decomposed  like  that 
contained  in  the  air,  and  with  similar  results. 
4th,  It  was  considered  a  settled  point,  that  whether 
derived  from  the  air  or  from  the  soil,  carbonic 
acid  was  the  only  form  in  which  carbon  was  use- 
ful to  vegetation.    The  anomaly  of  one  form  of 
carbon  being  useful  in  the  air,  and  another  in  the 
soil,  had  not  been  thought  of. 
Respecting  these  17  substances  which  have  thus 
come  to  be  of  such  unexpected  importance,  we  will 
inquire — 


1  St,  In  what  proportions  do  they  exist  in  the  soil } 

2nd,  Can  the  roots  of  the  plants  absorb  them? 

3rd,  Do  they  minister  directly  to  the  growth  of 
vegetation?  or 

4th,  Do  they  not  undergo  decomposition  into 
carbonic  acid,  before  absorption  or  conversion  into 
the  substance  of  plants  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  Liebig 
says  that  the  soil  only  contains  one  part  in  100,000. 
This,  though  admitted,  is  attempted  to  be  answered 
by  saying  that  these  substances  are  constantly 
forming. 

In  answer  to  the  second,  Liebig  also  says,  that 
the  roots  of  plants  cannot  absorb  them,  because 
they  are  so  slightly  soluble  in  water;  and  if  the  car- 
bon a  crop  of  wheat  contains  is  admitted  in  this 
form,  suppose  all  the  water  that  falls  in  rain  is 
saturated  with  salts  of  humic  and  other  acids  of  the 
group,  and  the  whole  passed  through  the  plant,  we 
could  not  by  this  means  obtun  one-sixth  of  the 
carbqn  found  in  a  crop  of  wheat. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  liebig  gives  (I) 
the  following  formula,  as  showing  how  easily  the 
changes  in  organic  substances  can  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  take  carbonic  acid  as  the  basis.  We  also 
add  (2)  the  explanation  which  Mulder  and  Johnston 
give  of  the  same  changes,  when  humic  acid  is 
taken  as  the  origin. 

(1)  From  lAehig's  Agric,  Chem,,  p.  38. 


36  Carbonic  acid  with  22  hydrogen  =  woody  fibre. 

36            Do. 

99 

36 

do.     —  sugar. 

36            Do. 

»> 

30 

do.     =  starch. 

36           Do. 

» 

16 

do.     =  tannic    acid. 

36           Do. 

f> 

18 

do.     =  tartaric  add. 

36           Do. 

>l 

18 

do.     =  malic  acid. 

30           Do. 

9> 

24 

do.    =  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

(2)  Johnston's  Agric,   Chemistry,  p.  237. 


tt 


Suppose  humic  acid,  e  (40  c.  17  h.  17  o.)>  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  to  combine  with 
water,  and  we  have — 


3  Humic  acid 
with  49  water 

c. 

120 

H. 
51 

49 

O. 
51 
49 

making  10  dextrine 
or  with  54  water 

120 

100 
54 

100 
54 

making  5  cellulose 

120 

154 

154 

"  Again>  suppose  a  portion  of  one  of  the  ulmic 
acids  to  be  taken  up,  then  because  of  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  contuned  in  these  acids,  true  wood  may 
be  formed  without  the  decomposition  of  water. 
Thus,  if  there  be  taken  up — 
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C.      H.     o. 

1  Ulmic  acid,  h 

40     18     16 

\  huinic  acid,  c 

24      9      9 

and  20  water 

—    20    20 

we  have  the  sum    64    47    45 

which  b  the  composition  of  the  soft  wood  of  the 
laburnum  =  64  c.  47  h.  45  o."  We  hardly  know 
how  to  comment  ujion  the  last,  and  after  all  per- 
haps the  best  we  can  say  is  to  request  the  reader 
to  compare  it  with  the  extract  from  Liebig.  If  it 
be  true  that  simplicity  of  food  be  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  plants,  surely  simplicity  must  be  a  re- 
commendation to  any  theory  which  explains  the 
mode  of  their  growth.  If  this  therefore  be  a  test, 
we  must  give  the  unqualified  palm  of  victory  to 
liebig. 

In  answer  to  the. fourth  question,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  doubtful.  \V1ien  plants  are  grown 
in  a  solution  of  humus,  the  plant  is  never  coloured 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  so  that  the  humus  must 
either  be  decomposed  before  entering  the  plant,  or 
immediately  alter. 

So  that  against  the  probability  of  the  organic 
matters  of  the  soil  being  useful  to  vegetation  in  the 
form  of  these  17  substances,  we  have-— 

1st,  That  of  fertile  soils  they  only  form  the 
100,000th  part. 

2nd,  That  they  are  insoluble. 

3rd,  That  the  formation  of  all  th%  parts  of  plants 
can  be  much  more  easily  explained  by  assuming 


carbonic  acid  as  the  starting  point,  than  by  as- 
suming everything  to  be  formed  out  of  humic  acid 
a,  humic  acid  h,  humic  acid  c,  or  any  other  of  the 
17  substances. 

4th,  Not  one  of  the  series  exists  in  plants. 

And  5th,  Those  soils,  as  peats,  bogs,  and  such 
like,  which  contain  them  in  greatest  abundance,  are 
the  worst  description  which  can  fall  to  the  farmer's 
lot. 

More  has  been  said  by  both  parties,  and  the  re- 
sult in  our  own  mind  has  been  a  stronger  feeling 
than  ever  in  favour  of  liebig's  theory  of  vegetation — 
if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  its  great  simplicity 
and  beauty,  and  as  being  qualified  to  meet  every 
difficulty  of  the  case.  We  agree  with  Mulder,  that 
the  dispute  has  brought  no  new  hc\A  to  light.  But 
we  go  further,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating both  himself  and  Johnston  on  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  they  have  managed  to  place  this 
important  part  of  agricultural  chemistry.  In  our 
next  we  will  inquire  into  Professor  Johnston's 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  nitrogen  in  plants.  In  the 
mean  time  congratulating  him  on  the  important 
results  which  must  follow  to  English  agriculture, 
when  fanners  get  to  know  that  old  hats  and 
OLD  SHOES  dissolved  in  acid,  are  by  him  con- 
sidered to  form  a  valuable  manure.  At  a  time 
when  farmers  are  preparing  for  the  turnip  crop, 
we  hasten  to  give  this  suggestion  publicity,  and 
hope  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  and  valued. 


(T9  be  continued.) 


THE    ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY    OF   ENGLAND. 


A  Weekly  Coandl  wts  held  at  the  Sodety's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  March : 
Present — ^Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair;  Mr.  Bhmshard;  Mr.  Bosanqnet;  Mr.  French 
Burke ;  Colonel  Challoner ;  Mr.  P.  Cherry ;  Mr.  Brand- 
reth  Gibbs;  Mr.  Hinckes;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs;  Mr. 
Kinder ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Orerman  ;  Professor  Sewell ; 
Professor  Simonds ;  Mr.  T.  Turner ;  Dr.  Walker ;  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Webster. 

Prize  Bitaya. — Mr.  Pasey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  transmitted  to  the  Council  the  fol- 
lowing decisions  of  the  Judges  of  Essays  :^- 

I.  The  Society's  Prise  of  £M,  for  the  best  Report  on 
the  Farming  of  South  Wales,  awarded  to  Cla&b  Sbwell 
Read,  of  Kilpaison,  near  Pembroke. 

II.  The  Society's  Prise  of  £20,  for  the  best  Report  on 
the  Breeds  of  Sheep  best  suited  to  different  localities 
respectively,  with  raference  to  soil,  climate,  elevation, 
and  mode  of  farming,  awarded  to  Thomas  Rowland- 
8ON9  of  Greek-strset,  LlTcrpool. 

III.  The  Sodety's  Prise  of  J^15,  for  the  best  Essay 


on  the  top-dressing  of  soil  with  mineral  substances, 
awarded  to  Thomas  Rowlandson,  of  Greek-street, 
LlTcrpool. 

Colonel  ChiUoner  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
aft  witnessing  the  admirable  working  of  the  Socicty'a 
system  of  prises  for  essays  on  the  different  topics  of 
practical  agriculture,  not  only  in  the  sterling  prise  essays 
produced  by  such  system,  but  in  the  attendant  result  of 
secondary  essays  of  great  merit,  and  the  dreumstance  of 
that  general  attention  and  consideration  those  topics  re- 
ceited  by  the  emulation  and  ezdtement  of  competition. 
—Mr.  French  Burke  hoped  that  some  means  would  be 
adopted  to  confer  a  mark  of  the  Society's  approbation 
on  tiiose  secondary  essays  tu  which  Colond  ChaUoner 
had  alluded,  as  they  often  contained  details  of  great  In- 
terest on  particular  points  of  inquiry. 

T%e  Belgian  Secretary  of  Legation  presented  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  proceedings  at  the  great  agricultural 
meeting  hdd  at  Brussels  last  year;  and  Mr.  Wyatt 
Edgell,  papers  connected  with  the  management  of  mares 
alter  having  foaled :  whldi  were  recdfcd  with  thanks. 

Ihe  Council  then  a4ionnied  to  the  8rd  of  Aprfl. 
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A  MuNTiiLY  Cou^'CIL  was  held  mt  the  Society's 
House  la  Hanorer-squarc,  on  Taesday,  the  3rd  of 
April.  The  following  Members  of  Ck>uncil  and  Go- 
vernors were  present : — ^Tbe  Earl  of  Chichester,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair  ;  Earl  of  Dncie  ;  Hon.  Capt.  Dadley 
Pelham,  R.N. ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aeland,  Baft.,  M.P. ; 
Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Robert 
Price,  Bart.)  M.P. ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker;  Mr.  Bar* 
nett;  Mr.  Bennett;  Mr.  Blanshard;  Mr.  Branston, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth ;  Mr.  Barke ;  Colonel  Chal- 
loner ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Cherry ;  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Garrett ;  Mr.  Bnndreth  Gibbs  ;  Mr.  Hamond  ; 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs;  Mr.  H.  Hoskyns;  Mr.  Hudson 
(Castleacra)  ;  Mr.  Kinder ;  Mr.  Lawes )  Mr.  MiWvard  ; 
Mr.  Pttsey,  M.P.  t  Profeasor  Sewell ;  Mr.  Shaw  (Nor- 
thampton); Mr.  Villiers  Shelley;  Mr.  Manners  Sntton ; 
Mr.  George  Tomer  ;  Mr.  T.  Turner  ;  Mr.  T.  Umbers; 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson. 

Finanett.  —  Colonel  Chalkmer»  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  monthly  Report  on 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  jnst  ended  the  current 
cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  Bankers  was 
£2,050  (including  £1,000  as  the  subscription  from  Nor- 
wich, £281  as  the  amount  of  arreatft  paid  up,  and  £769 
as  the  amount  of  compositions  for  life). 

Prize  S»tay,-^Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  reported,  on  the 
part  of  the  Journal  Committee,  the  award  of  the  SolHety's 
Prize  of  £50  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Fartntiig  of  Ltn- 
cashire,  t«  William  Jahss  GABNRtr,  of  Bkadtdale 
Tbwer,  near  Garstaog,  in  that  eranty, 

Agrievihtral  CSkemkii^. — On  the  motion  of  Ms. 
Pusey,  M.P.,  the  diseoision  on  the  Report  of  the 
Chemical  Committee  was  resumed,  and  postponed  to  a 
Special  Council  on  the  30th  instant. 

Veterinary  ComnUiiee.^-Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Chairman,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary 
Committee,  which  wu  unanimously  adopted. 

Norwich  Meeting. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  then  pre- 
sented the  Report  of  the  General  Norwioh  Comnittoe, 
whiob  was  also  unanimoualy  adopted.  Tliis  report  had 
reference  to  the  advertisement  of  prizes,  railway  convey- 
anoes,  Leotnres  during  the  Meetmg,  and  plans  of  the 
Show  Yard  and  Dinners. 

Cfmntrp  MetUmg  ej  1850.— Memoriak  for  the  bold- 
ng  of  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  of  1850  were  re- 
ceived fTQm  varions  plaoes  in  the  western  distrlett  Md 
were  referred  to  an  Inspeotion  Committee^  oonslstiag  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Kind, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  (London),  with  a  reqaeet  that  they  would 
report  to  the  nest  Monthly  Council  on  the  respectiTe 
aeoommodatlon  affoided  by  eaoh  loeaUty  for  the  paipoaea 
oftheMaetbg. 

Sonorarg  iTem^er.-— On  the  raotimi  ef  Mr.  Bras- 
dreth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pnsey,  M.P.,  Professor  Simonds, 
Leoturar  on  Cattle  Pathology  In  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  was  nnanimonsly  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
•f  the  Society. 

A  specimen  of  Soil  from  Colonel  Challoner,  inodorous 
Menmre  from  tha  Marqils  of  Pownahive,  and  an  im- 


proved Draining  Lerd.  from  the  fieri  of  Tyroonncl,  were 
reserved  for  inspection  and  practical  discussion  at  the 
next  Weekly  Meeting. 
The  Council  then  adjourned  over  Easter  to  17th  April. 


A  Wbbklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  April. 
Present — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair ;  Earl  of  Ty  rconnel ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Blanshard;  Mr.  Brandreth;  Mr. 
Burke;  Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  Dyer;  Mr.  Fuller, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs ;  Mr. 
Kinder }  Mr.  Joseph  Lftycock ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Overman ; 
Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt ;  Mr.  Boddam  ;  Professor  Sewell ; 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope ;  Mr.  Hampden  Turner ;  Mr.  T. 
Tamer;  and  Professor  Way.  The  Banm  Mcrtens 
d'Osten,  deputed  to  this  country  on  the  present  occasion 
by  H.  M.  the  King  of  Belgium,  to  inspect  the  practical 
results  of  the  different  systems  of  drainage  adopted  in 
England,  took  his  seat  at  this  Meeting  of  the  Council 
as  one  of  the  life-membera  of  the  Society. 

Prire  J^soyt. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  CouncU  the  follow- 
ing awards  by  the  Judges  of  Essays ;  namely  :  — 

I.  The  Society's  Prize  of  £50,  for  the  best  Report  on 
the  Farming  of  Sussex,  awarded  to  Jobn  Fahncoiibe, 
of  Patriot  Place,  Brighton. 

II.  The  Soelely's  Prise  of  £20^  for  the  best  aoeonot 
of  tha  Breeding  and  Management  of  Pigs,  awarded  to 
Thomas  Rowlanuson,  of  Greek  Street*  Livarpoal. 

Qua/i/y  qf  Water.-^ColMtA  ChiOkHier  hating  eub- 
mitted  to  the  Council  a  specimen  of  sterile  peat  soil  dug 
up  on  his  estate  in  Surrey,  in  which  werefonnd  decaying 
portions  of  wood  mixed  with  a  blue  substance,  Professor 
Way  reported  bis  examination  of  the  same,  and  his  opi- 
nion that  the  blue  substance  contained  in  that  soil  was 
powder  blue.  Col.  Challoner  then  stated  the  contami- 
nation which  that  soil  communicated  to  the  pure  water, 
from  tlie  higher  sands,  that  passed  through  the  peat  be- 
low«  and  tha  cireamstancet  generally  affscting  thaaupply 
of  water  in  hii  locality.  This  itatMneat  lad  to  a  vary  in- 
tereating  dttenaelan  and  detail  of  teta  coaoeetad  with 
the  dlffereooe  hi  tita  quality  of  wa*ar  aa  obtalmd,  afc  al- 
moit  contignona  souroeS)  from  tha  dlffnant  nainaral 
strata  of  tiMcovAtry;  Sir  John  Johnstone  dtint  the  foot 
that  the  panel  water,  aa  lar  at  his  own  eapeiianca  ex* 
tended,  waa  derifcd  from  the  aandatena  fbraaatlana ; 
and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  detailing  thaaireiiiMtaaonnadar 
which  common  chalk,  shot  down,  in  quantitiea  of  two  or 
three  tons,  into  wdls  yielding  water  impregnated  with 
iron,  was  found  entirely  to  correct  the  character  of  the 
water  derived  from  that  metal— a  fact  which  Profeasor 
Way  regarded  ta  vary  Important,  ind  etricfly  aaaordhnt 
with  (sie  laws  of  chemical  deoonpontlon. 

Inodarofu  Animtd  JAmife.-^The  Maiqvis  of  Down* 
shire  reported  to  tha  Conaeil,  that  he  bad  lonad  tiia  rich 
animal  matter  aonvarted  by  tha  chemical  praoaai  of  Mr. 
Home  (late  8nd  Life  Guards),  of  2S,  Brlek-atiaal,  Park 
Lane*  into  a  powerftilly  fisrtUiaing  mannre,  to  aoowMii* 
cal  and  advantageous  an  applioalioni  onatORat  j£6  besag 
equal  in  effaot  to  15  tans  of  fam^yard  maaurai  tlMft  he 
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had  this  year  ordered  10  tons  of  it  for  the  use  of  one  of 
bis  farms.  The  Ck>anctl  ordered  their  host  thanks  to  the 
Marqais  of  Dofroshire  fbr  thisintlmatioD»  with  a  request 
that  his  lordshfp  would  ftiTOBr  them  With  a  detailed  re- 
port of  any  results  he  might  obtain  in  the  application  of 
the  manttre  in  qnestaon. 

Stcmned  Bon€»^^Mr.  Wheble,  of  Dnllmsh-doiirt, 
Reading,  fa? onred  the  Colindl  with  two  specimens  of 
bone,  submitted  by  him  to  the  operation  of  steam  at 
high  pressures  agreeably  with  the  8agS^^^<'<>  ^  ^'* 
BlaclihaU)  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
gelatine,  and  leafing  the  phosiAiate  of  lime  or  earthy 
matter  of  bones  more  distinctly  applicable  as  a  manure. 
The  first  specimen  had  been  submitted  to  a  pressure  of 
SOlbs.  to  the  square  inch  for  eight  hours,  and  13  ewt.  of 
bones  had  yielded  15  pailfuls  of  jelly ;  the  same  bones 
exposed  to  the  same  pressure  for  12  hours  longer  ha  J 
furnished  12  more  pailfuls  of  a  weaker  jelly.  Mr. 
Wheble  »imply  reported  to  the  Council,  these  results  as 
he  had  obtained  them,  without  being  too  sanguine  as  to 
the  ▼slue  of  the  process  in  question  in  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  mode  of  at  once  disintegrating  the  particles 
of  bone,  and  modifying  the  chemical  character  of  its 
phosphate  of  lime  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Profes- 
sor Way  had  analyzed  the  specimens  Of  bone  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Wheble,  and  had  found 
two  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  process  : — 
1.  That  the  bones,  after  28  hours'  steaming,  still  con- 
tained 15  per  cent,  of  gelatine.  2.  That  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  gelatine  extracted  was  obtained  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  process,  the  additional  12  hours' 
■teaming  firocuring  only  3  pef  ttnt,  more  of  that  snimal 
matter.  The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wheble  for  the  fsTour  of  this  communication,  and  to 
Professor  Way  for  his  chemicil  examination. 

Prof9999r  SimondM, — Profeisor  8imonds  oomiBUni- 
cated  to  the  Council  his  acknowledgment  af  the  hoilour 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  election  as  one  of  the 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  and  *'  that  while 
that  distinguished  mark  of  their  favour  recoguited  his 
previous  eflbrts  to  be  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  sup- 
port, it  would  stimulate  him  to  increased  exertions  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  national  objects."  Professor 
Simonds  alio  expressed  his  entire  wUlingnesa  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  Council  that  he  should  delivef  a 
leoture  before  the  Members  on  the  oeoasion  of  their  en- 
suing Norwich  Meetmg  in  July  next. 

S<s|)>|iay«</2>ratiM.— Captafai  Richardson  fevoured 
the  Council  with  replies  to  queries,  suggested  at  a  former 
meeting  of  the  Council  by  Dr.  Calverti  in  reference  to 
the  stoppage  of  Drains  by  masses  of  v^table  fibre,  sup- 
posed by  Captain  Richaidfon  to  proceed  from  the  roots 
of  the  mangold-wunel  erop  adjoltrfng.  These  replies 
not  only  furnished,  in  Captain  Richardson's  opinion, 
•dditiotiil  strength  to  his  coi^ecture  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  this  vegetable  fibre,  but  included  the  expe- 
rience of  another  party,  Mr.  Stanford,  who  was  led 
to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  In  order  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  mioroseopicaHyi  Mr.  Braftdrelh  Gibbs 
favoured  the  Conoeil  with  a  fvpply  of  aetaai  fibres  fh>m 
tha  nanfaM-wutiel  root     An  interesting  discussion 


then  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
cited  his  own  experience,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Handley  and  of  Mr.  Love,  on  the  great  depths  at  which 
the  roots  of  the  wheat  and  barley  plants  would  strike 
into  the  earth.  He  thought  the  subsoil  &  most  impor- 
tant one,  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  deep  culti- 
vation and  the  placing  of  drains  at  least  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  order  to  remain  under  ordinary  circum  • 
stances  beyond  the  reach  of  radical  fibres.  He  had 
great  confidence  in  the  use  of  collars  applied  to  drain- 
pipes, for  preventing  the  insinuation  of  these  fibres. — 
The  Chairman  also  cited  the  experience  of  Mr.  Badcock, 
of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Blanshard  that  of  Viscount  Har- 
rington, in  reference  to  the  great  depths  to  which  the 
wheat  plant  had  been  found  by  them  to  proceed.  Pro- 
fessor Way  bad  recently  read  with  great  interest  that 
portion  of  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  Sani- 
tary  Commission  (page  22)  which  related  to  the  faculty 
of  plants  to  seek  food  or  manures  by  their  roots,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  repelled  from  entering 
the  mouths  of  drains,  a  subject  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Denison  some  years  ago,  when  drawing 
up  his  report  on  the  Clipstone  water-meadows,  for  the 
Society  (Journal  i.  364)  ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs's  suggestion  of  common  tar,  for  such  a  repelUint 
application  to  the  mouths  of  pipes,  a  very  good  one. 

Draining  Level,— The  Sari  of  Tyrconnel  favoured 
the  Council  with  the  inspection  of  a  very  accurate  and 
siffltfle  ItVeUitg  Instrument,  loade  under  his  lordship's 
instrtictions  by  Mr.  Cooke,  on  opticlaft,  residing  at 
York,  and  whi<^  he  had  himself  employed  with  very 
great  success  In  the  drainage  operalldns  on  his  own 
estates.  The  Instfument  consisted  of  a  small  but  power- 
fal  teleectfpe,  fiimiahed  with  erosB-wires  in  the  eye-piece, 
and  contdning  a  spirit  level,  embedded  out  of  danger  in 
the  XLpptT  pari  of  Its  tube.  This  telescope  was  placed, 
by  means  of  an  univeftal  joint,  on  a  very  firm  and 
simple  foldiilg  tripod  stand,  and  the  spirit-level  admitted 
of  accurate  adjustment  by  a  screw.  The  level  was  used 
with  a  mahogany  graduated  sliding  staff,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  a  bodk  of  instructions  for  Its  use.  Lord 
Tytconnel  hoped  that  the  cheap  rate  at  which  this  level 
was  madci  and  the  satisfectory  manner  In  which  it  fur- 
nished its  resulte,  would  render  it  desirable  to  all  parties 
engaged  in  the  most  important  but  delicate  operations  of 
land*drainage.  Hie  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were 
then  expressed  to  Lord  Tytconnel  for  the  favotir  of  this 
hispeetlon  and  explanation. 

A  letter  wes  feed  fhmi  Mr.  Chamock  on  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Cooke's  level,  and  of  his  own  success  in 
reference  to  flie  employment  of  medianical  means  for 
cutting  dot  and  filUng  In  drahis. 

JVfio  Hoe.— Dr.  Spnrgin  presented  to  the  ConncU 
one  of  his  newly-invented  **  Shark's-tooth  Hoes,"  for 
the  purpose  of  hoeing  without  ihjury  to  the  roote  of 
plante,  for  whieh  the  CauiMil  ordered  their  best  thanks. 

The  Council  then  a^oumed  to  Toesdayi  S4th  April. 


The  following  new  Memben  were  eleeted  :•» 

Buck,  James,  Warham,  WsBs,  Norfolk 

Campbell,  Rev.  Charles,  Weasenham,  Roogham,  Tf otf. 
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Chambers,  Thomu,  jun.,  Colkirk,  Fakenhun,  Norf. 
Cobb,  Robert  L.,  Higham,  Rocheater,  Keot 
Dean,  G.  A.,  Stratford,  Easex 
DomTile,  C.  Compton  W.,  5,  Groaveaor-aquara,  Loudon 
Fenn,  George,  Beedea,  Suffolk 

Gleavet,  William,  Abbotalejr,  St  Neof  i,  Huntiogdooahire 
Hewer,  George,  Ley  Ooie^  Nortbtoicli,  Glouc. 
Hdmea,  Geoige,  Brooke,  Norwich 
Johnaon,  John  Godwin,  Norwich 
King,  Chaxlea,  New  Cottage  Farm,  Potter'a  Bar,  Herta 
Kitton,  John,  Norwich 

Lloyd,  Edw.  Harvey,  Acton  Hall,  Oaweatry,  Salop. 
Faxton,  Joseph,  Chatsworth,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
Qoicke,  John,  jnn.,  Newton  House,  Exeter 
Reeve,  James,  Snetterton  Hall,  Larlingford,  Norfolk 
Richardaoo,  Thomas,  Brandenburg  Hoose,  Chatteiia,  Cam- 
bridgeshire 
Savory,  John,  Rudham  Grange,  Rougham,  Norfolk 
Seaman,  Robert,  Norwidi 
Thorold,  William,  Norwich 
Wiley,  Joseph,  Sprowston,  Norfolk 
Wilson,  William,  Seaming,  Eaat  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


SOOT  FOR  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK    LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — WehiiTei  in  the  last  two  numbers  (4  and  5, 
1849)  of  the  Oardeturi*  ChronieU.  the  Terj  important 
sammaries,  of  the  retnms  to  Dr.  Lindley's  qvestioniy 
fh>in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.*  They  confirm 
my  recommendations  In  1845,  (and  frequently  repeated 
since  in  your  columns)  so  far  as  peat  soil,  early  planting, 
dressing  with  ashes,  and  avoiding  dung  or  other  putre- 
factive manure ;  but  do  not  even  mention  soot  or  char- 
coal, which  I  haye  all  along  beliered,  and  remain  still 
convinced,  not  only  are  the  best  restoratiTe  manures  for 
the  purpose,  but  that  potato  coltnre  is  the  most  profit- 
able employment  to  which  soot  can  be  applied.  Wit- 
ness the  case  of  Mr.  Peel's  potatoes  at  Trenant,  reported 
at  the  St.  Germans  Farmers'  Club  : 

"  The  potatoes  which  I  have  sold  to  the  Deronport 
and  Plymouth  people,  this  year,  are  from  seed  which  I 
got  from  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire,  three  years  ago. 
They  were  sent  to  me  without  a  name,  but  I  should 
judge  them  to  be  what  are  generally  called  '  York  Re- 
gents.' Autumn  sowing  is  what  I  consider  of  ail  things 
of  most  importance.  I  commenced  putting  in  my  pota- 
toes on  or  before  the  15th  of  October,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  ever  since  the  disease  appeared  in  the  country^ 
they  have  given  me  a  good  crop.  I  have  tried  a  few  in 
the  spring  months  of  each  year,  and  these  have  been  a 
failure,  or,  at  all  events,  not  much  better  than  those  of 

«  The  following  Is  Dr.  Lindley'f  drealar:— 

1846. 

A  return  m  to  the  potato  dlfcsMin  the  pariah  of 
in  the  ooun^  of 

I.->Natare  of  the  land  on  which  the  crap  eeeqwd  or  taflbred 
Tery  little  Iqjary. 

11.— With  what  manored,  when,  aad  qoaatity  of  toeh  numofe 
per  acre. 

III.- -Time  aad  manner  of  planting. 

lY.-Sort  planted  in  the  land  abore  deaeribed. 

v.— Bnppoeed  caoae  of  exemption  flmn  diaease. 

TI<— Qenoal  obeenratlona  aa  to  the  appearance  and  procreae 
ofthedlaeaae. 


my  neighbours.  For  seed  I  prefer  entire  smaU  potatoes, 
say  of  one  or  two  ounces  cadi,  to  cuttings  from  fall 
grown  tubers.  I  put  the  seed  in  eight  inches  deep, 
wbidi  prevents  them  shooting  up  too  early  and  protects 
them  from  frost  Over  each  set  I  throw  a  good  hand- 
fnl  of  soot,  or  pounded  charcoal  if  loot  is  not  tobehad ; 
and  I  have  three  or  four  cwt.  per  aere  of  salt,  whidi  has 
been  used  for  salting  pildiards,  and  which  ooct  20s.  per 
ton,  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  before  I  oowmenoe 
sowing.  Soot,  charcoal,  and  salt,  are  all  feitilisen,  and, 
unless  the  ground  be  very  poor,  wOl  be  dressing  cnoQ|^ 
to  secure  a  crop  ;  nevertheless  as  quantity  is  an  obfeet, 
I  see  no  objection  to  giving  the  potatoes  a  top  drsssiag 
of  sea- weed  or  stable  litter,  just  at  the  time  you  begm  to 
see  them  peep  out  of  the  ground.  I  do  not  approve  of 
putting  in  stable  or  other  putrescent  manures  with  the 
sets,  as  I  think  it  predisposes  them  to  take  the  malady  ; 
whilst  soot,  or  charcoal,  and  salt,  have  not  that  effect, 
being  all  antiseptics  or  antiputrescent.  My  potatoes 
have  been  attacked  by  tlie  disease,  every  year,  Uke  thoae 
of  my  neighbours,  and  the  haulm  has  withered  away, 
leaving  the  tuben  sound,  widithe  exeorption  of  a  few 
which  happen  to  be  near  the  surface ;  this  I  consider  a 
proof  that  the  antiputrescent  manure  is  a  great  reoon- 
mendation.  My  last  year's  potatoes  I  have  sold  at  from 
8s.  to  14s.  per  bushel,  and  they  have  given  at  the  rate  of 
about  ;f  100  per  acre,  to  pay  for  seed,  cultivatiOD,  and 
former's  profit" 

Why,  with  such  fscts  as  these  before  us,  should  we 
despair  of  gradually  restoring  the  hardhiess  oftUsvalu. 
able  plsat,  no  longer  despised,  now  we  have  ao  nearly 
lost  it  ?  Amongst  the  other  cases  of  soot  manuring  fur- 
nished to  vou  by  me,  from  time  to  time,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  who  seems  to  have  escsaped  tbe 
disease  altogether,  from  the  beginning ;  and  wben  soot 
was  not  at  hand,  eharrad  peat,  or  o^ier  charaoalt  hat 
been  eKtenstvely  snccessflbL 

It  is  espeeially  to  the  culture  of  the  potato  for  aeed, 
with  a  view  to  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  haidiBesB 
of  the  plant,  that  I  have  called  the  atteotkm  of  fonneca. 
High  ground,  peaty  soil,  deep  and  early  planting,  and 
antiputrescent  dressings,  are  just  tbe  contrary  treataoent 
to  that  under  which  the  disease  has  been  produced ;  and 
if  favoured  with  a  few  fine  seasons  to  excite  and 
strengthen  the  vital  action,  I  hope  we  may  yet  have  the 
potato  as  hardy,  wholesome,  plenty,  and  profitable  as 
ever. 

Having  been  requested  to  give  an  analysis  of  soot,  I 
extract  the  following  from  the  Farmen*  Abmmmmck, 


1848,  page  95 :« 

Average  composition  of  Soot  in  1,000  parti. 

PABTS. 

Combustible  matter    671 

Salts  of  Ammonia 126 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda   24 

Oxideoflron.. 50 

SiUca    65 

Alumina • 31 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gypsum)  ......  31 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 2 

1,000 

That  fimntiie  upper  part  of  the  cfahnney  bemg 
in  ammonia  and  morsactive  than  that  firom  bdow. 

J.  PftUIBAITlC. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  usaal  monthly  meeting  for  discoBfion  took  place 
at  the  Clab  House,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  on 
Monday,  April  2,  J.  Payne,  Esq.,  of  Felmersham,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  the  chair.  Subject—''  On  deep  cultiyation 
by  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  fork." 

Mr.  Mbchi  rose  and  said — Sir:  In  deference  to, 
and  in  accordance  with,  the  desire  of  our  committee, 
I  Tcnture  to  communicate  the  results  of  my  experience 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  discussion ;  feeling 
that  I  shall  require  much  indulgence  from  those  mem- 
bers present,  who  ha^e  had  longer  practice  and  greater 
experience  than  myself  in  agricultural  operations.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  iome  degree  of  cultivation  is  neces- 
sary for  our  seed-bed ;  nature  herself  has  proved  this 
necessity  by  disintegrating  the  surface  of  our  globe,  using 
the  chemical  aids  of  air  and  of  water,  and  dothing  it  with 
vegetation,  adapted  by  the  Almighty  wisdom  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  climate,  for  the  use  of  animated  nature.  In 
vain  does  man  select  the  most  imperishable  material  as 
a  record  of  his  skOl ;  chemical  affinity,  by  the  ultimate 
action  of  heat  and  cold,  of  air  and  water,  decomposes 
and  crumbles  to  dust  and  to  shapeless  masses  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
rarely  do  we  meet  with  a  former  who  would  deny  the 
benefit  of  a  long  summer-fallow  on  tenacious  soils— I 
mean  a  frequent  ploughing  of  the  surface  soil ;  and  yet, 
how  few  an  prepared  to  admit  the  advantage  of  a  similar 
operation  to  the  subsoil !  This  seeming  discrepancy  is, 
however,  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  greater  part  of 
the  heavy  and  hard-bottomed  land  of  this  kingdom  is 
nndrained,  or  drained  too  shallow  to  admit  of  subsoiling. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  to  subsoil  without  prerious 
draining  is  most  injurious.  On  undrained  limds  the 
open  furrows  act  as  drains  to  the  disturbed  soil ;  but 
when  the  subsoil  is  broken  up  below  those  furrows 
without  any  subterranean  escape  for  water,  it  becomes 
after  rains  a  puddled  mass,  into  which  the  hones'  feet 
force  the  upper  soil,  or  seed-bed,  very  much  to  its  in- 
jary.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  impediment  to  cultivation, 
and  hurtful  to  the  crops ;  therefore,  drainage  must  pre- 
cede subsoiling.  There  are  many  reasons  why  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  subsoil  may  be  profitable,  where  deep 
ploughing  or  digging  would  be  ruinous.  Let  us  beware 
of  burying  our  seed-bed,  which  has  so  long  been  culti- 
vated  and  manured :  if  we  do  this,  and  bring  to  the 
surface  a  bad,  stagnated,  undecomposed  subsoil,  we 
shall  feel  its  ill  effects  for  yean.  I  speak  practically  in 
this  matter;  for  wherever^  the  yellow  soapy  subsoil  of 
the  new  ditches  has  been  spread  on  the  surface,  it  makes 
a  miserable  seed-bed,  and  is  most  difficult  to  work.  Let 
us  keep  the  surface  soil  where  it  is  ;  for  in  breaking  up 
the  subsoil,  quite  enough  of  it  will  of  necessity  be  mixed 
with  the  upper  soil.  As  the  solutions  of  lime,  manure, 
and  atmospheric  influences  gradually  ameliorate  the 
under  soil,  we  can  year  by  year  gain  one  inch  by  deeper 
ploughing ;  remembering,  however,  that  it  will  be  one 


hundred  tons  of  new  earth  per  acre,  a  pretty  strong 
dressmg.  In  dealing  with  inferior  subsoils  we  must  be 
governed  by  our  facilities  for  obtaining  abundant  sup- 
plies of  lime,  chalk,  and  manure,  which  would  enable 
us  to  take  a  greater  liberty  with  the  under  soil.  I  will 
now  stats  what  soils  I  consider  require  deep  cultivation : 
Strong,  heavy,  tenacious  days  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion ;  these  should  be  broken  up  in  dry  weather,  because 
the  treading  of  many  horses  is  not  then  iijurious;  be- 
sides, the  subsoil,  being  dry,  is  torn  or  broken  up  into 
fragments  and  irregular  masses,  which  freely  admit  the 
summer  heats  and  evening  dews ;  whereas,  if  done  when 
wet,  the  putty-like  subsoil  would  collapse,  and  the  sur- 
face become  kneaded  by  the  treading  of  horses.  Sandy, 
silty,  or  gravelly  soils,  having  a  hord  bottom  of  iron 
sandstone,  or  masses  of  pudding-stone  (an  admixture 
of  pebbles  with  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  a  sort  of  rusty 
rock-stone)  ;  these  soils  have  generally  contained  mudi 
spring  water,  headed  back  by  occasional  veins  of  day, 
and  are  much  benefited  by  subsoUmg.  I  find  by 
breaking  up  these  soils  to  the  depth  of  twenty-one  to 
twenty -four  inches,  instead  of  the  common  depth  of 
four  to  five  inches,  that  all  crops  succeed  better,  par- 
ticularly roots,  green  crops,  and  clover.  Their  roots 
descend  deeper,  and  are  consequently  less  subject  to  in- 
jury by  the  vicissitudes  of  extreme  cold  or  drought— 
of  course  drainage  secures  them  from  stagnant  water.  I 
speak  fedingly  on  this  subject,  for  before  I  drained  and 
subsoiled  my  land  our  winter  crops  were  often  injured, 
as  well  as  our  summer  ones.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  freezing  of  the  roots  in  our  shallow  soils  that  often 
destroys  our  cloven,  our  tares,  and  our  wheats.  I  have 
traced  the  roots  of  wheat  and  tares  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  even  so  early  as  Christmas, 
where  the  soil  has  been  suffidently  moved  and  pulverized ; 
and  we  all  know  that  clover  roots  descend  very  deeply 
into  good,  friable  subsoils.  The  pan,  or  impervious 
mass,  that  is  often  formed  immediately  below  the  plough, 
is  a  great  impediment  to  the  roots  of  plants  ;  subsoiling 
remedies  this  evU.  It  often  requires  great  force  to 
brnk  up  this  pan.  The  advantages  of  subsoiling  on 
such  soils  as  I  have  described  are  observable  for  several 
yean.  One  result  of  deepening  the  staple  is  to  cause  a 
less  rapid,  but  more  perfect  development  of  the  plants. 
Their  growth  is  prolonged,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  hasty  prematurity  and  inferior  produce  of  shallow 
soils  with  a  hard  and  unpulverized  substratum.  It  ii 
stated  by  Liebig,  and  other  eminent  chemists,  that  iron 
has  the  power  of  attracting  ammonia  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  contains  it  in  unbounded  supply ;  if  so, 
this  at  once  accounts  for  the  beneficial  results  of  break- 
ing up  deeply,  and  exposing  to  atmospheric  influences 
our  tenacious  clays  which  abound  in  iron  ;  my  heavy 
soils  show  by  analysis  near  eight  per  cent,  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  Another  advantage  of  subsoiling  is  the  d^ 
fitruction  of  deep-rooted  weeds ;   I  know  of  instaaoeg 
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where  rooU  of  thistles  aud  other  weeds,  as  tbick  a.s  <  ne's 
finger,  have  been  disturbed  hj  the  fork  und  the  subsoil 
plough y  but  which  were  merely  pruned  by  the  ordinary 
plough.  Dressings  of  chalk,  marl,  and  heavy  earths 
sink  down  in  stratified  layers,  and  in  a  few  years  are 
below  the  reach  of  ordinary  ploughing.  Subsoiling  and 
crossing  the  land  by  deep  summer  ploughings  often 
restore  to  us  the  lost  application.  If  we  needed  an 
argument  against  those  immense  mounds  or  lands,  so 
often  met  with  in  the  midland  counties,  the  impossibility 
of  cross-ploughing  them  would  be  conclusive  e\  idence ; 
still,  being  so  formed,  it  would  be  dangerous  indeed  to 
alter  too  suddenly  the  relative  position  of  the  seed-bed 
and  subsoil.  My  own  experience  does  not  extend  to 
calcareous  soils ;  but  we  have  evidence  on  Mr.  Hewitt 
Davis's  Surrey  farms,  that  the  gradual  breakmg  up  of 
the  chalks  is  highly  beneficial,  especially  in  destroying 
or  checking  the  growth  of  deep-rooted  weeds.  At  the 
farm  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
similar  good  results  have  been  derived  by  deep  cultiva- 
tion, under  the  judicious  and  unprejudiced  management 
of  Mr.  Wilson :  the  soU  there  is  mostly  corn  brash,  or 
ifmipy^  lime  stone ;  the  breaking  up  of  this  by  deep 
ploughing  and  subsoiling  has  a  very  noisy,  and  rather 
ludicrous  rattling  effect.  I  have  generally  a  great  respect 
for  the  practical  experience  of  agriculturists  ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  on  the  chalks  and  limestones  custom 
has  assumed  (without  practical  experience)  that  deep  cul- 
tivation would  be  injurious.  There  are  some  soils  in 
which  subsoiling  or  deep  cultivation  is,  perhaps, 
rarely  requisite,  except  to  remove  deep-rooted  weeds, 
resulting  from  neglectful  farming,  or  to  recover  a  lost 
dressing  of  marl  or  chalk.  These  are  loose,  hot,  dry 
sands  and  grarels  ;  deep,  loose,  rich,  friable  vegetable 
loams,  and  reclaimed  felty  bogs.  In  all  these  soils  air 
and  water  have  a  very  free  passage.  I  have  reason  Lo 
know  that  in  many  instances  some  of  them  are  most 
profitably  managed  by  consolidation  with  sheep  folding, 
and  by  heavy  rolling,  the  breast>  plough  and  scarifier 
absolutely,  or  nearly  superseding  the  common  plough. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  and  cost  of  deep  cultivation, 
my  experience  is,  that  where  horse  labour  can  be  pro- 
perly applied,  it  is  always  more  profitable  than  manual 
labour ;  the  relative  weekly  cost  bearing  no  comparison 
with  the  relative  power.  In  very  strong  clays  during 
dry  weather  manual  labour  is  almost  unavailable ;  so 
also  in  hard,  concreted,  rocky  bottoms.  My  mode  of 
subsoiling  is  as  follows  :  we  open  the  ground  eight  to 
nine  inches  deep,  with  a  strong  full-breasted  iron  plough, 
dravrn  by  three  horses  abreast,  having  an  equalizing 
Scotch  hinged  iron  whippletree.  Smith  of  Deanston's 
subsoil  plough  follows  in  the  track  of  the  fint  plough, 
drawn  by  six  strong  horses,  breaking  up  fourteen  inches 
of  the  subsoil.  The  fint  plough  turns  a  furrow  slice 
on  this,  and  is  again  followed  by  the  Deanston  plough. 

The  cost  is  as  follows : — 

9  horses  at  2i £0  18    0 

8  men  at  Is.  8d.  0    5    0 


£13    0 
Quantity  ploughed  five- eighths  to  six-eighths  of    an 
acre  per  day,  seldom  se  much  as  the  latter.    Of  course 


the  chains  and  every  part  of  the  subsoil  plough  is  \ery 
strong  ;  and  it  is  severe  work  for  six  good  hones  in 
hard  soils.  I  find  a  smaU  wheel  in  front  of  the 
subsoil  plough  a  great  advantage ;  it  causes  the  plovgli 
to  swim  true,  and  prevents  those  violent  jerks  lo  in- 
jurious to  the  ploughman  and  his  cattle.  Comptrea 
man  using  a  pick-axe  with  the  power  of  six  strong  horsa 
applied  to  a  point  almost  as  small.  The  hard  or  stonT 
subsoil,  that  doggedly  resists  the  repeated  hackings  of 
the  labourer,  is  broken  up  and  ahivered  to  atoms  bj 
the  resistless  plough,  which  groans  and  rattles  ii  it 
wedges  itself  amongst  the  stubborn  masses.  The  fork 
and  the  spade  can  only  be  advantageously  empkryed, 
during  the  winter  months,  in  soils  of  a  more  worlubk 
character  than  some  of  mine,  which  are  too  dang  and 
soapy  in  wet  weather.  In  a  more  friable  field  I  hite 
forked,  under  the  plough,  seven  acres  with  advantage, 
at  a  cost  of  42s.  per  acre,  including  ploughing.  I  Ian 
the  details  of  this  to  be  explained  to  you  by  Mr. 
Beadel,  who  is  experienced  in  this  matter,  and  to  whoa 
great  credit  is  due,  seeing  how  mnch  labour  he  hai 
employed.  I  say  nothing  of  spade  husbandry,  became 
that  cannot,  yet,  t>ecome  the  general  custom  of  the 
country  ;  however  desirable  it  may  be,  and  undoobtedif 
is,  in  over-populated  districts  during  the  winter 
season.  After  subsoiling,  the  land  is  crossed  and  in- 
termixed by  a  strong  common  drag'harrow,  hafias 
teeth  or  spikes  eighteen  inches  long,  and  drawn  by  fov 
horses  abreast,  the  driver  sittmg  on  the  frame.  Although 
an  old  fashioned  tool,  I  can  find  none  better  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  deeply  raking  the  ground,  and  bringin{ 
the  unbroken  lumps  to  the  surfkoe,  to  be  crushed  by 
Crosskiirs  roller,  or  to  be  pulverized  by  atmo^henc 
influences.  As  to  the  recurrence  of  subsoiling,  obaer* 
vation  must  guide  us ;  there  is  a  tendency  in  soils  h) 
settle  down,  and  become  solid.  We  shaU  sddom  err 
in  trench-ploughing  our  land  for  root  crops  once  in  fov 
years.  Trench-ploughing  will  be  found  easy  when 
once  the  land  has  been  subsoiled ;  this  I  sometimei  do 
before  winter,  having  three  horses  to  each  plough,  to 
arranged  as  not  to  tread  or  solidify  the  work.  Tlie  lead- 
ing plough  has  a  full  bold  breast ;  the  second,  that  fol- 
lows in  the  track  of  the  fint,  has  a  smaller  breast  or 
mould-board.  I  have  used  Read's  tubsofl  plough  with 
advantage,  and  it  is  a  very  convenient  tool  for  BsaO 
farmera  with  a  limited  team  ;  of  course  it  does  not  {o 
so  deep  as  Smith  of  Deanston's  powerful  tool.  I> 
Scotland  it  has  (with  some  improvements  by  Mr.  Sli^p 
of  Edinburgh)  been  considered  to  require  less  power 
than  Smith's  plough.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ssiitb, 
in  which  I  entirely  concur,  that  iubioiling  grestly  &• 
cilitates  the  passage  of  water  to  drains.  I  find  th^ 
subsoiling  materially  assists  the  evaporative  povcnof 
tenacious  soils,  rendering  them  dryer,  and  ooaseqiMidy 
much  warmer ;  in  fact,  evaporation  is  a  8ttper-druna|t 
of  the  soil  after  the  ordinary  drains  have  ceased  numiif* 
When  land  is  trench-ploughed  a  second  time,  it  should 
be  across,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  first  subsoQiof- 
Although  I  advocate  deep  cultivation  and  a  loose  ssh* 
soil,  I  attach  much  importance  to  a  fine,  firm  leed-bcd; 
particularly  for  turnips,  mangold,  rape,  and  mustaid: 
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Cronkiirs  roller  effeotg  iliii  comfortably  in  dry  weather. 
Allow  moi  here,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  jostice  and  reepect 
to  the  father  of  aabsoiling  in  this  kingdom,  I  mean 
Mr.  Jamei  Smicb,  of  Deanaton ;  he  is  entitled  to  oar 
gratitude,  not  only  for  applying  to  the  aabaoil  Jethro 
Tnll'i  admirable  principleaof  tillage,  bat  for  hia  general, 
ardent,  and  ezoellent  ezertiona  to  promote  oar  native 
agrioaltaro.  We  moat  all  deeply  regret  the  generally 
shallow  tillage  of  this  kingdom.  In  too  many  instanoes 
the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  wine  glass,  or  2|  inches,  is  a 
common  depth  in  some  districts,  whilst  rarely  can  we 
find  the  farrow  slice  oat  deep  enoagh  from  the  solid 
land  to  corer  the  le? el  of  a  wine  glass  in  a  standing 
position,  whioh  is  only  4^  inches.  The  result  of  this 
shallow  coltiTation  is  made  apparmt  to  all  who  travel 
by  rail  daring  summer,  the  question  frequentiy  being, 
which  is  the  strongest  crop,  the  weeds  or  the  com  and 
roota  ?  In  condusion,  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  at- 
tention to  my  very  long  story ;  my  excase  most  be  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  I  have  always  felt  that  agri- 
cnltnre  is  the  comer  stone  of  oar  existence  as  a  nation-^ 
oar  increasing  millions  must  be  fed  and  employed. 
Oar  acres  do  not  moltiply— the  tioie  is  coming  when 
we  must  use  much  more  labour  and  capital,  and  pro- 
dace  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  from  the  present 
apace  of  ground,  lliis  can  be  effected  only  by  greater 
depth  of  cultivation,  and  largely  increased  supplies  of 
manare.  Science  and  more  live  atock  will  help  us  to 
the  latter ;  but  the  cottage*gardens  and  allotments  on 
our  heaths  and  wastes  give  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
productive  powers  of  our  poorest  soils,  under  the  in* 
^aenoe  of  deep  and  frequent  cultivation. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  had  paused  to  see  if  any  other 
gentieman  would  rise,  after  the  ladd,  amusing,  and  in* 
atrootive  disooarse  which  they  had  heard  from  hia  friend 
Mr.  Mechi,  and  he  certainly  would  have  been  glad  if 
some  gentleman,  older  and  more  experienced  than  him- 
self, had  risen  to  speak  on  thia  most  important  subject. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  never  listened  with  more  plea- 
aaie  to  Mr.  Mechi  than  he  had  done  that  evening. 
There  was  but  little  which  that  gentleman  had  stated  to 
which  most  of  them  would  not  be  willing  to  subscribe. 
Of  this  one  thing  he  was  by  practice  convinoed—namely, 
that  deep  ploughing,  like  deep  draining,  withoat  deep 
aabsoiling,  was  almost  throwing  money  away,  and  that 
deep  draining  could  only  be  uaed  with  practical  benefit 
where  aabsoiling  eoold  be  used  with  equal  advantage. 
Here  was  the  diiBcalty  at  prasent.  Their  horses,  and 
baaineas,  and  tackle  were  not  generally  fitted  for  snoh 
severe  work,  any  more  than  the  ordinary  team  of  the 
farmer  was  fitted  for  the  heavy  carting  of  timber,  which 
they  saw  oarted  away  by  those  who  were  in  the  trade 
with  the  utmost  facility.  If  deep  sabsoilUig  were  intro- 
daeed  more  extensively  in  tUs  country  (he  believed  it 
had  not  been  fntroduoed  to  the  extent  that  it  oaght  to 
be),  it  would  prove  sacoesslial.  The  most  proper  and 
advantageoua  mode  would  be  fior  the  partiee  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  this  matter— ^or  example,  the  landlords 
—to  keep  teams  fbr  their  own  individual  profit,  which 
should  perambulate  the  oouatry,  being  paid  properly  for 
the  work  done  >  and  thus,  by  coMtaot  habit,  they  would 


be  able  to  do  that  efficiently  whioh  the  farmer,  by  means 
of  hia  ordinary  team,  would  find  it  exceedlogly  difficult 
to  perform.  Mr.  Mechi  had  told  them  that  they  must 
now  apply  themselves  more  to  their  stock.  He  must 
say,  that  in  walkiog  through  Smithfield  about  one  o'cUick 
that  day,  he  had  seen  two  thousand  splendid  oxen  with- 
out customers ;  or,  if  there  were  customers,  the  prices 
were  such  as  afforded  no  profit  to  the  parties  who  had 
bred  and  fattened  the  animals.  lie  feared,  however, 
that  the  present  distress  of  agriculture  m  this  highly- 
taxed  country  was  owing  to  caases  over  which,  as  agri- 
culturists, they  had  no  control,  and  to  which,  as  the  dub 
exdaded  politics,  he  could  not  farther  refer.  He  trusted 
that  the  time  had  come  when  they  might  snooecsfully 
compete  with  their  neighbours,  who  were  far  less  taxed 
than  themselves  ;  and  be  was  confident  that  if  they  could 
do  it  successfully,  it  could  only  be  by  the  application  of 
more  capital,  skill,  and  seal,  and  by  their  availug  them«> 
sdves  of  saoh  machinery  as  their  attention  bad  been  di* 
rected  to  that  evening.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Mechi  that 
subsoil  ploughing  had  not  been  carried  out  to  the  extent 
that  it  oaght  to  be ;  and  he  believed  that  deep  oultiva* 
tion,  properly  applied,  wu  one  of  the  great  mainstays 
on  which  they  had  to  rely.  He  was  the  more  convinced 
of  this,  becaase  in  the  Channel  islands— Jersey  and 
Guernsey— he  had  seen  deep  ploughiog  carried  oot|  by 
fourteen  or  fifteen  parishes  putting  thehr  horses  to  the 
plough,  which  was  the  sole  means  by  which  such  enor- 
mous crops  had  been  obtained  in  those  islands. 

Mr.  BiAOML  said  he  should  not  satisfy  himaelf,  how- 
ever he  might  aaiisfy  other  members  of  the  dub,  by  al« 
lowmg  this  Bubject  to  be  dismissed  withoat  making  a  hw 
observationa  upon  it,  more  especially  after  two  or  three 
rsmarks  which  bad  fallen  from  his  friend  Mr.  Mechi. 
The  subject,  as  it  stood  on  the  card,  appeared  to  him  a 
very  important  one.  Deep  cultivation  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Mechi  and  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  all  important,  and  the 
object  of  the  discussion  that  night  wm  to  aaoertaln  whe- 
ther deep  cultivation  eouUl  be  carried  on  best  by  the 
plough,  the  spade,  or  the  fork.  If  he  read  the  tul^eot 
rightiy  as  it  was  stated  on  the  card,  that  was  the  proper 
definitwn  of  it ;  and  though  all  of  them  might  think 
subsoil  ploughing  exceedingly  important,  still  it  ought 
be  that  the  same  ol^ect  waa  attainable  by  other  nieans 
not  more  expensive  in  the  application,  and  mora  profits 
able  in  the  result.  He  felt  that  in  the  few  observatioDa 
whieh  he  had  to  make  to  tiie  meeting^taking  a  oooraa 
which  he  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  a  gioal 
number  of  agriealtarista-«he  should  labour  under  some 
disadvantagea ;  still,  he  know  enough  of  the  independent 
fbeling  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  country  to  believe 
that  he  should  have  a  patient  hearing.  He  would  stat« 
boldly,  in  the  first  instanoe,  that  he  was  there  to  prove 
that  deep  cultivation  could  be  Bsore  chesply,  as  well  as 
more  efficiently,  carried  out  by  the  fork  than  by  the 
plough  ;  and  having  made  that  atatement,  he  troeted 
that  the  principles  which  he  laid  down  would  not  be  act 
aside,  injured,  or  damaged  by  any  preconceived  optoieiis 
which  the  club  bad  formed.  Mr.  Meehi  would  excnee 
hta  saying  that,  being  wedded  to  the  plough,  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  spade  or  the  fork.    That  ap^ 
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peared  a  fitting  opportunity  for  him  to  state  to  the  club 
what  he  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  adTantages  of  the 
two  systems.  All  he  asked  was,  that  the  meeting  would 
more  fhlly  consider  the  course  he  had  adopted,  and  duly 
weigh  and  properly  compare  the  two  systems.  Mr. 
Mechi  had  begun  by  saying  that  digging  would  be 
ruinous,  meaning  that  it  would  be  so  if  the  under-soil 
was  brought  to  the  top.  (<'  Hear,  hear,"  ftiom  Mr. 
Mechi.)  In  that  point  he  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr. 
Mechi.  Nothing  could  be  more  ruinous  than  to  bring 
up  the  crude  subsoil  to  the  snrfiice ;  but  the  system  which 
he  adopted  had  not  that  effect,  and  in  that  respect  no 
ruin  could  attend  the  adoption  of  his  plan.  He  knew 
how  difficult  it  was  to  disentangle  from  men's  minds  the 
supposition  that  he  was  bringing  up  the  under-soil  to  the 
lur&ce.  In  reality,  however,  he  did  no  inch  thing, 
always  keeping  Atc  or  six  inches  below  the  surface.  Mr. 
Mechi  had  stated  that,  among  other  lands  which  paid 
for  subsoil  ploughing,  was  day  of  all  descriptiona ;  but 
he  added  that  it  must  be  done  in  dry  weather,  on  account 
of  the  treading  of  the  horses.  Now,  the  plan  vrhich  he 
adopted  would  do  in  wet  weather,  when  not  a  single 
horse  was  employed.  Mr.  Mechi  also  said  that  sandy, 
silicious,  and  gravelly  soils  would  do  for  subsoiling. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Beadel)  could  speak  as  to  the  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils,  in  which  he  had  had  to  use  that  awful 
tool  of  which  Mr.  Mechi  spoke— the  pick-axe.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  that  loose,  hot,  dry,  gravelly 
soils  were  useless  to  operate  upon,  he  would  observe  that 
by  his  system  he  had  operated  upon  such  soils  also ; 
and  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  prevented 
burning,  yet  he  must  say  that  it  very  much  mitigated 
burning.  If  they  had  land  subject  to  burning,  and  dis- 
turbed and  broke  up  the  subsoil,  they  would  find  the 
burning  much  less,  though  the  soil  Itself  remained  un- 
changed; and  he  considered  that  in  that  respect  his 
system  was  beneficial.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Mechi  had 
stated  that  the  expense  of  subsoiling  by  the  plough  was 
32s.  an  acre.  He  would  be  able  to  satisfy  this  meeting 
that  his  system  of  subsoiling  would  not  cost  more  than 
40s.  an  acre.  Here  was  a  difference  of  8s. ;  but  the 
description  of  work  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  difference  in  price.  Their  friend  Mr.  Mechi  had 
indulged  in  a  figurative  expression  when  talking  of  ''  the 
resistless  plough."  He  (Mr.  Beadel)  had  heard  the 
words,  and  put  them  down.  Mr.  Mechi  asked,  "  What 
is  your  pick-axe  compared  with  the  resistless  plough 
with  six  horses  pulling  it  ?"  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  more  resistless  in  a  plough 
than  in  a  pick-axe.  Mr.  Mechi  had  also  observed  that 
the  plough  and  the  spade  could  only  be  useful  in 
summer. 

Mr.  Mbchi:  I  said  in  winter. 

Mr.  fixADKL ;  Yes,  but  it  was  to  be  done  in  dry 
weather. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  The  subsoil. 

Mr.  Bkadbl  had  understood  Mr.  Mechi  to  say  that 
the  plough  would  be  useful  in  summer,  but  the  plough 
and  the  fork  only  in  winter.  The  real  difficulty 
which  he  found— and  it  was  that  which  first  directed 
hia  attention  to  another  mode  of  effecting  the  object- 


was  the  tendency  which  the  soil  had  to  slip  down  and  to 
consolidate  again  in  its  original  state.  It  waa  very  like 
what  they  might  have  sometimes  seen  wbea  they  bsd 
snapped  aboard  and  not  separated  it.  If  tfiey  raised 
the  two  ends  they  would  find  that  the  broken  parts 
exactly  fitted.  He  had  discovered,  in  landa  where  anbwl 
ploughing  had  been  tried,  a  tendency  to  settle  down  in 
the  same  state  as  before.  The  soil  was  not  broken  up 
perfectty  in  clods  and  disentegrated,  while  by  his  ow 
planit  was  perfectly  disintegrated  and  tamed  bottom 
upwards,  and  it  could  not  tiierefore  get  into  Us  old  po- 
sition.  Mr.  Mechi  said  the  time  had  come  when  tiiey 
must  use  more  labour,  and  he  admitted  the  tmtii  of  tbst 
position;  but  why  he  should  take  six  horses  against  tea 
or  adozen  men  he  oould  not  at  all  understand.  Having 
made  these  observations  upon  what  had  &Ilen  from  Mr. 
Mechi— and  he  repeated  that  he  had  listened  to  Bir. 
Mechi  with  the  greatest  plessure— he  would  now  remariL 
that  he  apprehended  that  in  deep  cultivation  tbere  were 
three  or  four  things  to  be  kept  in  view.  First,  there 
was  the  improvement  of  the  land ;  and  he  meant  those 
words  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  snrfisoe.  The 
next  pomt  was  the  diffinrenoe  in  the  staple ;  becanse  he 
apprehended  that  on  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  in  thii 
country  the  present  top-soil  wss  ndther  more  nor  ksi 
than  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  broken  up,  then  opented 
upon  by  the  atmosphere  and  improved  by  nasBie. 
Another  point  had  refbrenoe  to  labour.  He  q[aite  ad- 
mitted that  no  one  had  a  right  to  advocate  the  supply  sf 
labour  unless  he  oould  couple  with  it  anotticr  fldng 
which  was  absolutely  essential ;  namely,  the  secuisf 
that  the  labour  should  be  profitable  to  the  employer. 
With  that  object  in  view,  if  two  plans  presented  thcse- 
selves  to  the  farmer,  both  aocompliahing  the  same  objei^ 
and  both  pretty  much  at  the  same  cost,  if  one  gmve  labour, 
and  the  other  did  not,  that  was  quite  a  suffidcnt  leasoa 
for  preferring  the  former ;  inasmuch  ss  it  put  money  ia 
the  feurmer's  pocket  by  saving  the  expense  of  anprodac- 
tive  labour,  which  was  given  in  the  shape  of  poor-ntes. 
Another  object  of  deep  cultivation  was  tiie  thocom^ 
cleaning  of  the  land.  They  all  knew  that  if  they  wen 
fanmng  land  in  which  dandelions,  thistles,  nettiesy  snd 
other  weeds  grew  plentlfnlly,  on  the  common  svstam  <tf 
ploughing,  they  simply  scraped  off  those 
did  no  more.  The  same  thing  wss  done,  to  a 
extent,  in  subsoil-ploughing.  Under  his  plsn  they 
turned  bottom  upwards,  so  that  they  could  not  gnv 
again.  He  would  now  proceed  to  detail  the  plan  wfakb  he 
pursued,  and  which  experience,  as  far  as  it  went,  showed 
to  be  the  best.  It  would  occupy  more  time  then  eonU 
be  conveniently  spared,  to  enter  into  every  detail:  sad 
he  would  therefore  my,  that  if  any  gentleman  fidt  a 
curiosity  on  the  subject  afterwards,  he  should  be  bappy 
to  give  him  fuller  information.  He  had  followed  the 
system  for  nearly  ten  years  with  slmost  unvarying  sac- 
cess  and  satisfiection ;  nor  had  he  any  intention  of  aHarisg 
it  in  consequence  of  anything  which  had  ooconed.  Tbe 
system  which  he  pursued  was  this.  I  take  a  Add  (coa- 
tmued  Mr.  Beadel)— I  take  land  which  has  come  ia- 
to  fallow,  and  which  is  only  fit  to  be  cropped  with  plou^jhs 
and  harrows.    I  first  dig  the  furrows  in  that  fidd  wiA 
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the  fork— of  which  I  mast  have  sent  two-hundred  speci- 
mens  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  it  must 
be  known ;  and  there  can  be  no  neceasitj  therefore  for 
me  to  describe  it.    The  fork  is  thirteen  inches  long.     I 
dig  the  bottom  np.    The  furrow  between  the  stetches  is 
first  dng  as  the  land  lies.    It  is  no  matter  what  is  the 
width  of  the  stetches.     I  tnm  up  the  (Arrows  thirteen 
inches  deep  with  the  fork.    The  man  goes  and  takes  off 
a  slice  of  that,  and  tnms  it  on  the  top,  and  of  coarse  a 
fhrrow  is  left  on  each  side.     He  does  it  with  the  com- 
mon plon^,  and  with  nothmg  else  (Hear,  hear).    I  go 
as  deep  as  I  can.    ¥irt  or  six  inches  is  the  ordinary 
depth ;  but  on  most  of  onr  soils,  if  yon  went  a  foot  deep 
yon  wonld  take  up  two  or  three  inehes  more  soil  than 
are  necessary  for  your  purpose.    Thns  I  have  a  forrow 
on  each  side.    Having  dng  thirteen  inches  deep,  I  then 
take  another  slice,  and  thns  I  proceed  till  I  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  field.    The  fork  is  a  three-pronged  one, 
and  is  made  very  stiff  in  the  shoulders.    I  first  tried  the 
spade ;  but  when  there  was  a  stone  or  any  other  hard 
substance,  the  long  continuous  edge  of  tluit  implement 
could  hardly  wriggle  by  it.    Having  thns  gone  through 
the  whole  field,  by  an  operation  which  lasts  from  Oc- 
tober to  February,  you  let  the  field  remam  exactly  as  it 
is  till  you  are  ready  for  a  root  crop,  which  I  always  take 
after  digging;  for  this  reason,  that  while  I  get  rid  of  the 
root  weeds,  I  bring  a  vast  number  of  annual  weeds  under 
the  influence  of  the   atmosphere.    These  weeds   are 
poisonous,  and  therefore  a  root-crop  always  succeeds  the 
ploughing.     After  the  operation  has  been  performed, 
and  before  I  sow  my  root  cropi  my  usual  plan  is  to 
scfluify  the  land.    I  do  nothing  else :  I  have  no  other 
ploughing ;  there  is  simply  one  plough  and  a  scarifier. 
Mr.  Swirr :  How  do  you  get  your  farm-yard  manure  ? 
Mr.  Bbaubl  :  I  feel  obligdl  to  the  gentleman  for 
putting  that  question,  as  the  point  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  me.    Where  I  have  dng  I  never  manure,  and 
experience  with  regard  to  the  crops  has  shown  me  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.    I  save  the  manure,  therefore, 
for  other  purposes.    If  any  gentleman  wishes  to  put  his 
lann-yard  manure  on  the  land  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  dohig  so ;  be  has  only  to  cart  it  on  the  land  as  he 
would  on  follow,  spread  it  on  the  surfoce,  and  turn  it  in 
with  the  plough.    It  is  an  entirely  open  question,  and 
any  one  who  thinks  it  best  to  put  on  the  manure  will  not 
bo  prevented  from  takmg  that  course.    But  with  regard 
to  the  root  crops  which  I  grow,  I  generally  find  that 
when  I  subsoil  with  the  plough  I  am  better  without  the 
manure  than  with  it. 

Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Northamptonshire :  How  many 
men  have  you  to  keep  one  plough  gobg  ? 

Mr.  BsADBL :  I  do  not  keep  the  plough  going  con- 
stantly* If  I  have  eight  or  ten  acres  to  operate  upon  I 
set  the  men  to  dig.  Suppose  I  have  two  men,  I  give  an 
order  for  the  digghig  at  so  much  a  rod,  and  put  on  any 
man  who  comes.  It  is  a  capital  tost  of  industry.  I  had 
on  one  field  of  nine  acres  85  men  at  work  for  a  fortnight. 
My  own  men  were  engaged  perhaps  with  the  horses 
somewhere  else,  and  if  they  happen  to  come  near  the 
dig^ging  I  say  to  them  "  Go  and  pbugh  the  follows." 
Whenever  it  requires  to  be  done  I  order  it  to  be  done. 


I  do  not  want  a  plough  lo  be  constantly  following  the 
men  in  the  fields.     I  iiave  found  it  the  best  workhouse 
test  in  the  world.     Lazy  men  will  not  come  to  yon,  and 
those  whom  you  employ  cannot  deceive  you.    You  have 
only  to  walk  along  the  furrows  with  an  Iron-shod  stick 
in  your  liand,  and  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  I  defy 
any  man  to  deceive  you.    If  men  ever  attempt  to  cheat 
you  refose  to  give  them  a  shilling  till  they  have  gone 
over  the  work  again  ;  and,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  they  will 
not  make  the  attempt  a  second  time  (hiughter).    I  am 
aware  that  I  am  pa-opounding  to  you  something  rather 
novel.    All  I  ask  is  that  you  would  give  the  plan  your 
best  consideration.    What  appears  to  be  rather  oti/r/at 
first,  after  being  tried  often  proves  sucoessfol.    I  request 
you  then  to  do  me  the  fovour  to  weigh  the  plan  well, 
and  not  to  condemn  it  until  you  have  really  done  so. 
Observe  that  I  am  stating  carefolly  the  result  of  actual 
and  extensive  experience.      I  was,  I  confess,   at  first 
prejudiced  against  the  system ;  I  have  been  convinced 
against  my  will ;  and  therefore  I  feel  sincerely  that  the 
principle  is  a  correct  one.    The  next  pomt  is  the  expense 
of  this  operation.    Here  I  set  out  by  confessing  that 
unless  I  csn  shew  that  the  former  will  be  a  gahier  by  it 
I  cannot  fairly  ask  him  to  expend  his  money  in  labour. 
(Hear,  hear.)    Now  I  have  bestowed  on  my  calculation 
the  greatest  care.    I  have  felt  that  if  the  price  of  com 
shall  continue  as  low  as  it  is  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the 
work  as  low  as  2^.  a  rod,  or  32s.  an  acre.    Last  year  I 
gave  3d.  a  rod,  or  40s.  an  acre.     I  take  40s.  an  acre  for 
the  digging,  8s.  for  the  ploughing,  and  2s.  for  the  scari- 
fying, which  gives  50s.  as  the  cost  of  making  the  fallow. 
Now  my  next  remark  is,  that  the  ploughing  varies  in 
difiisrent  districts.    In  my  district,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  ploughings  for  a  turnip  crop  are  not  considered  an 
outrageous  number.    But  if  you  take  six  ploughings  at 
8s.  it  then  comes  of  course  to  48s.  an  acre ;  and  I  know 
that  in  alaige  district  of  the  county  of  Essex,  where  the 
land  is  carefully  prepared  and  cleaned  for  turnips,  six 
ploughings  are  not  considered  at  all  excessive.    Thns 
there  is  2s.  an  acre  difference  between  making  the  fallows 
in  that  way  and  digging.    Take  a  farm  of  200  acres 
farmed  on  the  five-course  shift.    Upon  that  land  40 
acres  of  fallow  would  come  in  course  for  digging.    In  all 
probability,  were  the  plan  generally  followed,  that  is  a 
greater  proportion  thui  could  be  done.    Therefore  I 
will  say  take  half  this  quantity,  20  acres  each  year  as  it 
comes  in  course  of  follow.    When  yon  have  done  that 
you  may  get  rid  of  some  ef  your  horse  power.    Probably 
it  may  not  have  occurred  to  many  gentlemen  present, 
in  considering  this  question,  what  is  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  pair  of  horses.    It  so  happens  that  in  some  matter  of 
business  in  which  I  was  concerned  it  became  my  duty 
to  obtain  this  cost.    It  was  found  that  the  expense  of 
the  keep  of  the  horses,  together  with  that  of  the  harness, 
the  men,  and  the  shoeing  was  not  under  ^70  a  year.    I 
believe  that  if  you  take  the  keep  of  the  horses,  make  a 
certain  allowance  for  risk — for  in  everything  of  that  sort 
there  is  risk — and  if  you  also  consider  the  implements 
which  are  used,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  expense  is 
nearly  £70  a  year.    At  all  events  that  was  the  effect  of 
the  evidence  given  by  two  of  the  Urgest  practical  for- 
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men  that  I  know  anywhere.  Therefore  if  jou  dig  20 
acrei  of  yonr  fUlow  land,  it  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  keeping  so  many  horses  by  two,  at  all  events ,  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  know  also  that  there  is  a  great 
diiferenoe  between  keeping  horses  in  the  straw-yard  ont 
of  work  and  kfleping  them  in  work.  If  yon  work  them 
they  mnst  be  highly  fed,  bnt  if  yon  do  not  work  them 
yon  may  keep  diem  npon  a  snm  whioh  will  be  qnite 
aqniralsnt  to  the  extra  ooet  of  digging  the  land.  Another 
great  advantage  is  the  employing  labour  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  employment  of  labour  is  generally  short. 
The  digging  nmi  from  the  latter  end  of  October  up  to 
the  latter  end  of  Febmary  \  and  if  you  cannot  get  it  all 
dug,  and  if  labour  is  scarce,  you  have  the  satisftiction  of 
knowing  that  yon  haTC  helped  the  rates  considerably  and 
yourselfes  too.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  plan  as  a 
whole,  I  do  feel  that  dtiier  the  spade  or  the  fork  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  plough.  I  approve  of  the  fork,  however, 
for  the  reason  whieh  I  have  suggested  to  you,  namely, 
that  the  use  of  the  fork  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer  in  every  locality,  first,  by  improving  the  land, 
and  seoondly,  by  affording  labour,  and  a  description  of 
labour  whieh  tests  a  man's  industry.  You  give  a  man 
■0  much  a  rod ;  you  can  tell  whether  he  has  done  it 
right  or  wrong;  you  cannot  be  deceived.  Itisadescrip- 
tion  of  labour  wUch  you  can  go  on  with  at  any  time 
and  in  any  state  of  the  weather.  Supposing  you  dig  20 
acres,  that  will  be  equivalent  to  employing  one  man  at 
2s.  a  day  for  a  thousand  days.  Every  200  acres  would 
employ  for  four  months,  or  sixteen  weeks,  10  men.  If 
you  only  follow  out  that  plan  to  a  limited  extent ;  if  you 
wash  and  dig  Ave  acres  or  even  one  as  an  experiment, 
and  if  yon  find  Oat  the  result  of  a  careftil  working  out 
of  the  system  is  that  which  I  have  stated,  you  will 
then  agree  with  me  that  subsoil  ploughing  is  a  mere 
apology  for  lubaoiUng,  and  that  it  supersedes  manual 
labour  to  the  prejudice  of  the  labourer  and  the  injury  of 
the  farmer.  Hie  sabfect  is  one  which  I  have  studied  care- 
ftUly  for  a  eonalderable  period ;  and  my  only  desire  is 
that  gentlemen  who  have  not  tried  the  system  will  do  me 
the  fkvour  to  try  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  them 
with  more  elaborate  explanation ;  though,  after  all,  the 
plan  is  as  simple  as  possible  when  understood.  Though 
every  gentleman  present  should  be  an  advocate  for  the 
subsoil  plough,  I  should  still  be  an  advocate  for  the  fork. 

Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Northampton,  wished  to  know  how 
many  men  were  employed  to  keep  one  plough  going. 
In  his  opinion  Mr.  Beadel  had  evaded  the  question. 

Mr.  MncHi  believed  tiiat  20  men  were  required. 

Mr.  W.  Shaw  did  not  see  how  land  coald  be  dug 
unless  it  were  ploughed.  Mr.  Beadel  had  said  that 
sometimes  he  had  only  two  men  In  die  field,  and  that  at 
one  moment  they  ploughed  a  fallow  and  then  again  they 
left  It. 

The  Craikman  thought  Mr.  Beadel  had  explained 
that  In  his  speech. 

Mr.  BiAOBL !  What  I  said  was  this  (and  I  wish  to 
be  distinctly  understood)— the  commencement  of  the 
^kg\^S  ^  ^  Ant  operation,  so  that  no  ploughfaig  is 
needed  before  b^nfaig  to  dig.  My  habit  is  to  send 
men  farto  ih»  field  to  dig  all  the  Airrows  in  existence; 


then  to  send  a  man  to  turn  a  furrow  with  the  plough', 
and  after  the  men  have  approached  near  the  end  of  tksr 
work,  he  goes  and  turns  mora  furrows.  0ns  of  the 
advantages  of  my  plan  is  that  under  it  you  may  enpbf 
as  few  men  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Mbchi  believed  that  it  took  20  men  to  keip  i 
plough  going. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  :  Yes,  if  you  keep  tiie  plough  gelng  eos- 
stantly ;  bnt  I  take  them  w  I  can  employ  them,  sndikn 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  I  repest  that, 
having  tried  my  system  for  years,  I  have  found  no  pne. 
tical  inoonvenienoe,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  mj 
objection  whieh  may  be  urged.  I  am  quite  awue  thit 
the  plan  is  a  new  one,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  new  ii  qiite 
sufficient  to  excite  the  opposition  of  some  people. 

Mr.  Chbbth AM  said :  I  have  listened  with  gnit  b- 
terest  and  pleasure  to  the  observationa  made  by  preoedia^ 
speakers  on  the  subject  of  deep  cultivation  by  the  plosgh, 
the  spade,  and  the  fork.  I  have  myself  collected  tbr 
resulta  of  a  tew  experimento  which  have  been  nude ;  no: 
by  myself,  bnt  by  other  persons  upon  whose  sconcy  I 
can  depend.  If  admissible  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  m 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  with  the  ploogb  u\ 
with  the  fork,  including  the  practice  of  spade  hubandn 
as  it  Is  carried  on  in  my  own  county  (Rutland),  especu)ij 
as  it  relates  to  small  allotmenta.  The  experioie&t  m 
made  by  Mr.  Edward  Wortley,  of  Redlington,  Ratlioii 
That  gentleman  haa  written  a  short  essay  on  the  isbjni 
He  says— "No  sooner  had  I  ascertained  that  a  prani*'* 
was  offered  for  a  statement  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
ploughing,  and  of  digging  or  forking,  than  I  deterflM 
to  undertake  the  experiment ;  and  having  just  emdnitA 
the  carting  and  weighing  of  the  separate  allotmeott,  i 
feel  great  pleasure  in  thus  contributing  the  result  to  tk 
public,  hoping  it  may  tend  to  establish  correct  piiodplfi. 
and  emulate  to  advantsgeons  practicea  In  the  hnibsn^ 
of  our  country.  I  shall  endeavour.  In  tba  foUoviog  if- 
marks,  to  avoid  entering  at  length  into  a  theoretieMiJ- 
and  confine  myself  as  dosdy  as  poasible  to  a  fntiJd 
statement.  Owing  to  the  continued  severity  of  tbe 
frost,  the  land  was  not  broken  up,  either  with  the  fod 
or  the  plough,  until  the  month  of  March.  The  eiperi- 
ment  extended  over  four  acres,  whieh  were  coltinted  is 
the  following  manner :— One  acre  forked,  with  the  fori 
introduced  into  tliia  neighbourhood  by  R.  W.  Bikrr 
Esq. ,  of  Cottesmore,  and  drilled  with  carrote.  One  am 
ploughed  once,  harrowed,  and  drilled  with  carrots.  0» 
acre  forked  and  drilled  with  mangold  wursd ;  and  w 
acre  ploughed  once,  harrowed,  and  also  drilled  with  bub- 
goldwurzel.  I  should  mention  that  the  tinetofi^^ 
fork  are  fourteen  inches  long.  It  weighs  eight  poa»i' 
and  a  half.  The  ploughing  was  done  with  a  RansoiBf ' 
N.  L.  plough— depth  five  inches.  The  previous  crop- 
Me/biirfA— was  wheat,  so  that  (this  ihrm  bdng  cdO' 
vated  on  the  five.field  system)  the  experiments!  crrp 
were  last  In  the  rotation,  and  the  land  itself  by  no  mt» 
of  first-rate  quality  ;  In  fact,  some  few  years  sgo  it «« 
a  fox -cover.  The  soil  conslste  of  a  Ugfat  red  1m>- 
mixed  with  red  sandstone.  On  the  I2tii  of  April  tk 
two  acres  of  carrota  were  drilled  with  five  pounds  of le^ 
to  the  acre,  mixed  prevknuly  with  one  ewt  urate  ftr  ^ 
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purpote  of  assisting  in  tbe  more  even  distribution  of  the 
teed,  one  ewt.  t)eing  too  smtU  a  quantity  to  have  much 
influence  as  a  manure.  The  two  acres  of  mangold  wurzel 
were  drilled,  the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  on  the 
2nd  of  May— ^he  same  quantity  of  seed  as  the  carrots, 
and  mixed,  to  facilitate  tiie  driUing,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  urate.  No  fiurm-yard  manure  whateror  was  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  crops ;  so  that,  howerer  scanty  the 
fare  of  food  allowed,  they  were  nevertheless  all  treated 
alike.  The  experiment  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
mnnuretf  but  implemmU.  As  the  plants  advanced  in 
growth,  the  difference  between  the  plough  and  the  fork 
became  very  apparent,  and  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
fork.  Each  acre  was  stumped  out  separately,  but  the 
greater  luxuriance  of  the  crops  from  the  forking  was  so 
remarkable,  that  the  stumps  were  rendered  quite  un- 
necessary for  reference.  We  began  to  dig  the  carrots 
np  the  first  week  in  November.  I  superintended  the 
gathering  of  all  the  roots  myself,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  the  following  statement  :— 

Carrots.  t.  c.  q. 

Produce  f^om  one  acre  forked 7    8    2 

Ditto  from  one  acre  ploughed 4    7    8 

Difference  p«r  acre  in  favour  of  forking 3    0    3 


Mangold  Wurzel.  t.  c.  q. 

Produce  from  one  acre  forked 18    2    2 

Ditto  tirom  one  acre  ploughed 850 

Difference  per  acre  in  favonr  of  forking 4  17    2 


Thus  we  see  that  we  have  an  average  gain  of  very  nearly 
four  tons  of  roots  per  acre  by  using  the  fork  instead  of 
the  plough,  and  the  only  drawback  is  the  diffierence  in 
the  expense  between  ploughing  and  forking.    Tbe  fork- 
ing cost  26s.  per  acre :  the  soil  being  stony,  and  never 
having  been  moved  so  deeply  before,  nearly  two  cart- 
loads of  soft  red  stone  were  brought  up  in  forking  the 
two  acres,  which  the  plough,  of  course,  had  never  touched. 
Allowing  10s.  per  acre  for  ploughing,  it  leaves  16s.  per 
acre  only  in  favonr  of  tbe  plough,  to  stand  aganut  up- 
wards of  three  tons  of  carrots  on  one  acre,  and  nearly 
five  tons  of  mangold  wursel  on  the  other  1    I  scarcely 
know  bow  to  place  a  money  value  upon  the  roots,  as  we 
are  not  hi  the  habit  of  selling  any ;  but  to  a  fanner,  who 
pcodnoes  and  consumes  them  on  his  own  farm,  I  do  know 
they  are  invaluable,  both  for  food  and  manure.    But, 
taking  the  market  value  of  carrots  at  50s.  per  ton,  and 
reckoning  the  incareaae  from  forking  of  3  tons  3  qrs. 
per  acre  of  carrots  at  50b.— ;^7  lis.   lO^d.,  and  de- 
duct, for  greater  expense  of  cultivation,  16s.,  it  clearly 
leaves  us  a  balance  per  acre  of  £6  15s.  10|d.  in  favour 
of  the  fork.    Still  more  remarkable  is  its  advantage  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mangold  wurzel.    Without  decid- 
iug  upon  the  price  per  ton  of  this  root,  even  if  its  value 
should  be  less  than  that  of  carrots,  this  drcumstanoe  is 
uore  than  oonnterbalanced  by  the  relative  produce  being 
much  greater. ' '    Mr.  Wortley  informs  me,  in  a  letter  this 
morning,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  forking  are  tbe 
moat  apparent  in  the  veigetable  and  seed  crops ;  that  it 
is  not  so  perceptible  in  tbe  barley  crop,  he  attributes  to 
the  circumBtance  of  tbe  land  being  all  bq  highly  ma- 


nured by  the  vegetables  being  fed  off*  by  sheep,  that  the 
whole  produces  a  great  crop.     He  conceives  that  using 
the  fork  more  than  once  in  the  rotation  would  be  preju- 
dicial rather  than  otherwise.     He  continues  to  use  the 
fork  each  succeeding  winter  with  unfailing  success.     I 
am  so  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wortley's  veracity,  in- 
tegrity, and  practical,  business-like  habits,  that  I  feel 
the  same  confidence  in  these  remarks  as  though  I  had 
superintended  his  experiments  myself.    I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  his  vegetables  growing,  and  can  speak  to 
their  greater  luxuriance  upon  the  forked  land  over  the 
ploughed.    For  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
cultivation  by  the  spade  and  the  fork,  I  am  Indebted  to 
R.  W«  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore,  Rutland,  who  cer- 
tainly has  contributed  largely  to  the  science  of  practical 
agriculture,  both  by  precept  and  example,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully devoted  much  time  and  energy  in  an  endeavour 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.    And 
although  I  am  unable  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
meritsof  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  fork,  in  attempt- 
ing to  elucidate  this  question,  still  I  conceive  that  the 
system  of  small  allotments,  cultivated  as  they  are  en- 
tirely with  the  two  latter  implements,  and  carried  into  ope- 
ration under  the  superintendence  and  judicious  arrange- 
ments of  Mr.  Baker,  chiefly  upon  the  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Gainsborough,  wUl  sufficiently  Olustratc  the  advan- 
tages arising  therefrom.    I  shall  take  leave,  in  the  first 
place,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Exton  allotments, 
66  in  number.    These  were  taken  out  of  the  park  in 
1837,  the  land  being  dry  and  thin,  and  previously  not 
worth  more  than  10s.  or  12s.  pfer  acre.    In  that  year  I 
inspected  the  crops  myself,  as  one  of  the  judges  for 
awarding  the  premiums  to  the  best  cultivated  allotments, 
and  am  bound  to  say  that  their  general  appearance  was 
most  discouraging ;  but  in  the  years  1840-1-2,  the  pro- 
duce was  as  follows : — 

AVERAOB   PRODUCTION  UPON  66  ALLOTMENTS. 


1840. 


»»   • 

1841. 
»»  • 

1842*. 


QR.  B. 

.Wheat 5  1  per  acre. 

.Barley 8  0 

.Beans 7  0 

Wheat 5  0 

.Barley 7  B 

.Beans 7  0 

.Wheat 5  0 

.Barley 7  6 

.Beans 7  8 


n     It 


$$      t> 


U        M 


W        » 


i»     n 


AVBRAOB  UPON    122  ALLOTMENTS  IN  4  PAXI8HI9  IN  3 

T1AB8. 

aaS.  BSB.    P. 

Wheat  6      1      2pBrsere. 

Barley  7      6      1 

Beans    ., 7      8      0 


n     »» 


M      t» 


I  regret  that  I  have  no  satisfactory  information  relative 
to  the  exact  quantity  of  potatoes  grown,  but  I  believe 
the  produce  ranged  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  half  rood. 
T  feel  convinced  that  these  results  never  could  have  been 
equalled  by  the  plough  upon  the  same  quality  of  land. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  Church  Field,  or  Brand  Cloae, 
at  Uppingham,  forms  tbe  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  utility  of  spade  and  fork  husbandry  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  my  observation.  This  field  was  let  to  tha 
UboorerB  in  1844  most  completely  exhanifeod,  in  which 
IflUte  I  saw  it ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  kkdneiB  of 
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Mr.  William  Pickering,  of  Beaumond  Chase,  who  has 
watched  the  lystem  with  mach  interest  and  attention, 
for  the  figures  indicating  the  aferage  prodnoe,  in  wheat, 
of  the  field,  in  the  years  1845-6-7-8,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing report: — 


1845. 

bnah.  peeks. 

5      0 


1846. 

bush,  pecks. 

6      8 


1847. 

bush,  pecks. 

6      2i 


1848. 

bush,  pecks. 

6      0 


Considering  the  nnprodnctiTeness  of  this  season,  I  con- 
ceive  this  to  be  the  greatest  produce  of  the  whole.  The 
above  quantities  were  grown,  respectively,  upon  half 
roods  of  ground,,  from  one  gallon  of  seed  each.  The 
following  quantitiei  of  wheat  were  grown  by  one  occu- 
pier upon  half  a  rood  of  ground,  from  less  than  two 
quarts  of  seed  each  :^ 


1846. 

bush,  peeks. 

6        8 


1847. 

bush,  peeks. 

6        2 


Extracted  from  Mr.  Pickering's  letter  :— 

"  All  thsse  have  been  dug  with  a  spade,  and  from  ten  to 
twdve  inches  deep.  1  csn  certainly  report  the  foicgomg  as 
being  the  average  prodnoe  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  allot- 
ments in  this  once  wietchedly-coltivated  field,  called  Brand 
Glossy  and  let  to  the  labourers  by  the  chiuchwardeiis  of  the 
parish,  who,  the  year  before,  or  in  the  winter  of  1844,  reqneated 
me  to  decide  on  dilapidatioDS  against  the  out-goiog  temmt, 
who,  indeed,  had  cropped  and  sold  away  until  it  would  crop  no 
longar." 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  its  cultivation  had 
attained  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  1846  as  to  merit 
this  report,  which  is  copied  from  a  Stamford  paper  of 
the  period  :— "  Seventeenth  anniversary  for  awarding  the 
premivms  to  the  most  deserving  occupiers  of  small 
allotments  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  Comparative 
merits,  '  field  against  field,'— quality  of  the  land,  si- 
tuation, dean  and  useful  husbandry,  general  manage- 
ment, and  the  number  of  years  under  the  system,  awarded 
to  the  ocenpien  of  the  Church  field,  Uppingham :  25 
occupiers,  Is.  each.  Hie  Ransome  prize  of  one  sove- 
reign for  the  best  cultivated  allotment  in  any  of  the  fields, 
awarded  to  James  Nutt,  Church  field,  Uppingham.  These 
allotments  were  set  out  in  1844,  and  although  this  is 
only  the  third  year  it  has  been  under  the  system,  by  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  labourers  upon  poor 
and  exhausted  land,  its  cultivation  has  arrived  at  this 
pitch  of  exoellenoe  to  merit  the  prize  for  the  best  culti- 
vation, in  competition  with  all  the  other  fields,  several  of 
whidi  have  been  under  the  system  from  the  years  1830 
and  1831.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  watched 
the  progress  of  the  system  from  its  commencement,  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  importance  of  its  arrangements 
and  annual  exsmination,  and  to  the  progressiTe  increase 
in  production.  One  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
last  year,  in  some  of  the  allotments  upon  poor  land  tsken 
out  of  Exton  Park,  lh>m  8,  9,  to  10  bushels  of  bariey 
were  grown  upon  half  a  rood  of  ground,  6,  7,  to  8f 
bushels  of  beans,  and  6,  7,  to  8  bushels  of  wheat.  This 
year  the  judges  were  of  opmion  that  the  wheat  crops 
generally  would  exoel  in  quantity  and  quality  tiie  prt>dnce 


of  former  years.  It  was  also  remarked  that  if  tiie  aversge 
of  each  femily  was  five  in  number,  1000  of  the  popala- 
tion  in  the  county  are  thus  benefited  in  no  small  degree. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  desirable  feature  in  the  allotment 
system  that,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  in  operation 
from  the  year  1830,  and  has  gradnally  increased  up  to 
1844,  until  they  amount  to  198  in  number,  only  one  man 
has  lost  his  occupation  for  dishonesty,  and  he  was  re- 
instated in  three  years.''  I  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
clude these  imperfect  rensarks  by  stating  that  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  declaring  that 
one  of  its  objects  was  the  amelioration  of  the  ooodition 
of  the  labouring  cbmes,  Mr.  Raker  sent  to  the  eonncU 
a  full  report  of  the  proceeduigs  connected  frith  the  smaU 
allotments,  from  their  oommeDoeme&t  to  tiie  year  1842, 
in  the  hope  that  the  system  might  be  adopted  by  thst 
society  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  oommensunte  with  ils 
importance;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  anytbiag  usefnl 
has  arisen  out  of  the  communication. 

Mr.  Swirr  said  the  observatbns  made  by  Mr.  Bea- 
del  as  to  ploughing  eight  times  for  a  feUow  crop  appeared 
to  him  to  call  for  some  comment.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  heard  of  eight  ploughings,  and  be  must  say  that  a 
ferm  was  indeed  badly  cultivated  if  the  occupier  was 
obliged  to  plough  eight  times  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
turnips.  He  mwnt**"*^  that  three  plougbinga,  if  well 
performed,  would  be  sufficient  for  any  land  in  England. 
He  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  knd  ahonld  be 
forked. 

Mr.  Thomas  confessed  that  he,  like  the  preoediog 
speaker,  could  not  understand  what  Mr.  Beadel  had 
meant  by  talking  of  oght  ploughings  for  turnips.  He 
had  never  heard  of  more  than  five  previously  ;  he  never 
gave  more  than  three  himself,  and  the  tilth  had  always 
been  so  good  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  years' 
experience  he  had  never  lost  one  rood  of  land  by  fly  in  the 
turnips. 

Mr.  Beadkl  said  one  of  two  things  must  have  hap- 
pened :  either  Essex  as  an  agricultural  county  had  been 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Great  Britain,  or  his  friends 
who  had  just  spoken  were  not  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
out  of  the  locality  in  which  they  happened  to  vegetate. 
He  undertook  to  say,  that  if  they  went  to  Essex  tiiey 
would  find  his  statements  ftdly  borne  out  by  the  practiee 
which  prevailed  there,  as  well  as  in  Suifolk.  In  ttume 
counties  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  give  six, 
seven,  or  dght  ploughings  or  tQths  for  turnips.  His 
friend  Mr.  William  HuUey,  who  was  avery  goodfermer, 
constantly  ploughed  his  land  eight,  nine,  or  ten  times. 
That  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Farmers  are  not 
so  blest  in  Essex  as  in  Bedfordshire;  nature  had  not 
therebeenso  bountiful ;  the  furmers  did  not  poeieH  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  deep  cultivation  and  digging,  or 
thorough  draining.  If  the  land  was  tiionraghly  drained 
you  might  plough  it.  He  had  tried  his  own  plan  both 
on  heavy  lands  and  on  light  ones ;  and  though  it  could 
be  carried  out  better  and  more  convenientiy  on  the  latter 
than  on  the  former,  yet  if  they  thoroughly  drained  heavy 
land  they  would  find,  as  a  general  rale,  that  out  of 
the  four  months  over  which  the  work  extended  their  men 
might  be  emplo*  ed  during  three. 
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Mr.  W.  Shaw  inqiiired  whather  Mr.  Baadel  carried 
oat  hit  fyttem  over  all  his  faUowa  ? 

Mr.  Bbaobl  replied  that  he  did  that  lo  long  aa  he 
oonld  get  men.  He  would  recommend  them,  aa  farmera, 
io  long  aa  ihey  had  unemployed  labour  at  command,  to 
uie  it  in  thia  waj  rather  than  aend  men  to  the 
workhooae. 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt,  of  Luton,  Bedfordahire,  inquired 
whether  Mr.  Mechi  recommended  anhaoiling  in  or  near 
adialk? 

Mr.  Mac  HI  aaid  hia  practice  had  not  extended  to 
that.  But  hia  ohaenration  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Dayia'a  prac- 
tioe  waa,  that  by  bringing  up  about  an  inch  of  chalk  once 
a  year  the  chalk  became  <Uaintegrated  and  loat.  Thua 
the  breaking  of  the  aoil  by  the  plough  became  adTan. 
tageoua  to  the  cropa,  and  the  aoU  itaelf  waa  leaa  liable  to 
be  burnt  up  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Benkbtt  :  I  haTc  only  a  few  worda  to  offer  rela- 
tive to  the  aubject  under  diacuaaion,  which  ia,  I  think, 
a  very  uaefnl  one  in  all  ita  bearinga.  There  aeema  to  be 
aome  miaunderatanding  in  reference  to  the  different  pointa 
brought  before  ua.  It  atrikea  me  that  tlie  obaervationa 
of  Mr.  Mechi  were,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  judidoua ; 
and  I  go  to  the  full  extent  with  Mr.  Thomaa  in  aaying 
that  I  never  heard  Mr.  Mechi  with  greater  adrantage. 
The  remarka  made  by  Mr.  Beadel  in  reference  to  the 
and  ploughing  of  land  appear  to  me  to  admit  of 
question  and  comment  aa  to  how  far  hia  plan 
ia  practicable  with  reference  to  our  meana,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  return ;  which  ia,  after  all,  the  great  point 
on  which  the  whole  thing  tuma.  Nothing  ahould  be 
done,  eapedally  conaidering  our  present  proapecta,  with- 
out  reference  to  the  question  of  expenae.  All  I  know  ia 
that  at  four  different  periods  of  my  life  I  have  had  land 
which  haa  had  aomething  in  it  that  haa  bothered  me 
in  plou^ng ;  I  have  then  been  under  the  neceaaity  of 
reaorting  to  the  manual  labour  of  digging,  and  very 
aick  I  haTC  been  of  it  (laughter).  The  expenae  waa 
almoat  endleaa.  I  firat  ordered  a  new  plough  of  extra 
strength  to  get  through  the  work,  because  my  men  were 
thorouf^y  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  and  the 
thing  became  exceedingly  coaUy.  So  far  from  conaider- 
ing it  practicable  to  carry  out  forking  and  digging,  I 
have  abaolutely  been  ridiculoua  enough  to  take  the 
plough  into  my  back  garden.  Inatead  of  takiog  the 
fork  and  the  apade  into  the  field,  I  have  taken  my 
plough  and  horses  into  the  back  garden  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MxcHi :  Shame,  shame  (laughter). 

Mr.  BsNNBTT :  By  that  meana  I  have  gone  through 
the  work  a  great  deal  quicker,  and  much  more  to  my 
own  aatia&ction  (cheera).  In  the  experience  which  I 
have  had  of  farming,  which  haa  extended  over  thirty  to 
forty  yeara,  I  have  never  aeen  the  practicability  of  resort- 
ing to  digging  and  forking  on  anything  like  the  cheap 
acale  which  ia  necessary  to  enable  ua  to  produce  com 
for  the  people.  From  that  point  I  will  never  be  driven. 
Aa  aoon  aa  partiea  can  ahow  me  that  they  can  do  the  work 
cheap  enough,  I  am  not  ao  pnrjudioed  but  that  I  shall  be 
▼ery  willing  to  try  the  ayatem ;  but  all  my  experience,  ao 
Ikr,  ia  diametrically  oppoaed  to  digging.  I  appeal  to 
the  chainnan,  who  Uvea  in  one  of  the  best  diatricta  for 


aoil  in  Bedfordahire— a  diatriet  which  the  Mate  Mr. 
Foater  used  to  call  the  garden  of  Bedfordahire,  and  in 
which  land  lata  aa  high  aa  four  or  five  pounda  an  acre — 
whether  the  gardeners  there  do  not  introduce  the  plough 
into  their  gardena,  and  whether  they  do  not  atate  that 
they  find  the  plough  more  economical  than  digging  ? 
(Hear).  The  biggeat  half  of  the  garden  plots  in  the 
pariahea  of  Sandy  and  Garford  are  being  ploughed  ; 
and,  in  many  instancea,  parties  plough  two  £eet  deep 
much  more  cheaply  and  advantageously  than  they  could 
dig.  I  must,  therefore,  pauae  a  little  before  I  consent 
to  act  aside  the  plough,  and  before  I  employ  men  first 
in  picking  about  with  the  fork,  then  in  something  else, 
and  then  send  them  back  again  into  the  field.  The 
moving  about  of  the  ploughs,  the  horses,  and  the  men, 
must  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and  1  think 
we  should  soon  be  tired  of  it.  In  the  case  of  a  farm  of 
any  aixe,  if  the  thing  be  practicable  after  the  wheat  sow- 
ing  is  done,  the  beat  courae  would  be  to  employ  a  given 
number  of  men  and  one  plough.  Without  this,  there 
would  be  a  great  loss  of  time  in  removing  the  plough 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  and  in  supplying 
men.  As  a  practical  man,  Mr.  Beadel  must  be  aware 
of  the  inconvenience  to  which  his  plan  givea  rise. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  :  I  have  tried  it  ten  yeara,  and  I  have 
found  no  practical  hiconvenience. 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt  :  I  can  only  aay  that  while  I  feel  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Beadel  for  hia  lucid  observationa  on  the 
aubject  of  forking,  he  has  by  no  meana  convinced  me  of 
the  practicability  of  hia  plan  as  a  paying  operation ;  and 
while  I  see  that  in  the  beat  cultivated  diatricta,  where, 
when  I  went  to  school,  digging  waa  practiaed,  the  im- 
proved iron  plough  has  been  substituted  on  it,  as  much 
more  economical,  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  resorting 
again  to  digging,  we  ahould  be  going  back  half  a  cen- 
tury, inatead  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  science  and  in- 
formation  at  our  command  (Hear,  hear).  However  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  employ  all  the  labour  that  you 
possibly  can  employ,  that  can  only  be  done  so  far  as  a 
profitable  return  can  be  secured  (Hear,  hear).  With 
regard  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cheetham,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  advantagea  of  cottage  allot- 
menta  ;  but  we  did  not  aee  the  whole  matter  exhibited 
by  him.  He  did  not  ahow  the  relative  value  of  cropa 
grown  after  the  plough,  and  cropa  grown  after  the  spade. 
We  all  know  that  good  cropa  can  be  grown  by  spade 
cultivation ;  but  it  doea  not  follow  that  they  are  equally 
good  with  cropa  grown  after  the  use  of  the  plough.  I 
could  plough  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  go  as  deep  as  the 
forka  for  half  the  expenae  which  forking  involves. 
When  I  hear  of  digging  14  inches  deep,  at  24s.  or  26s. 
an  acre,  I  am  staggered  by  the  statement.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  land  dug  at  anything  like  ao  cheap  a 
rate.  In  most  instancea  it  haa  coat  me  from  50s.  to  70s. 
an  acre,  to  work  the  land  well  with  the  spade.  Of  course 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  light  soils 
it  would  be  best.  On  the  whole  I  confess  I  have  been 
edified  by  the  discussion ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
you  would  be  doing  wrong,  were  you  to  come  to  the 
concluaion  that  either  fork  or  apade  cultivation  ia  pre* 
ferable  to  the  plough  in  deep  cultivation.    I  am  not  sure 
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that  it  ifl  an  advantage  to  go  very  deep  unless  jon  apply 
an  increased  quantity  of  manure  to  the  soil.  The  ad- 
vantages of  deep  cultivation  with  plenty  of  manure  are 
obvious. 

Mr.  Peter  Love  said — My  practice  as  a  farmer  in 
connection  with  this  subject  has  been  rather  extensive.  I 
have  subsoil-ploughed  land  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  during  thi  last  15  or  16  years,  having  every 
year  done  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  and  in  some  years  as 
much  as  twenty ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  instance  in 
which  it  has  acted  deleter!  ously  where  the  land  was  either 
naturally  dry  or  perfectly  drained  beforehand.  I  have 
indeed  seen  many  instances  of  land  being  made  perfectly 
barren,  which  before  was  tolerably  fertile,  by  being  sub- 
soil-ploughed before  it  was  drained.  I  have  also  seen 
some  instances  of  land  being  made  dry  which  was  for- 
merly wet  by  being  subsoil-ploughed  without  being 
drained.  I  cannot  go  into  my  experience  in  this  coun- 
try in  reference  to  subsoiling.  I  have  done  it  all  with 
the  plough  and  with  horse  labour,  pretty  much  in  the 
way  which  Mr.  Mechi  has  described.  I  have  generally 
used  four,  five,  or  six  horses  in  subsoil-ploughing,  and 
the  average  depth  has  been  from  eight  to  ten  inches  with 
the  first  plough,  and  about  the  same  with  the  second.  I 
have  found  some  land  which  was  proof  against  the  sub- 
soil-plough. I  have  found  a  stratum  running  across  a 
field  which  no  plough  could  touch ;  even  the  pick-axe 
could  not  touch  it ;  and  I  have  in  that  case  been  obliged 
to  drive  an  iron  bar  into  it,  and  get  two  or  three  men  to 
wrench  it  up.  That  was  a  soil  of  rotten  pudding-etone. 
But  what  was  the  result.  Why,  it  was  by  cutting  through 
that  very  stratum  that  the  whole  field  was  drained.  I 
have  never  experienced  any  disadvantage  whatever  from 
deep  cultivation,  where  the  land  has  been  ploughed  be- 
fore ;  but  in  some  soils  I  have  experienced  considerable 
disadvantage  from  ploughing  very  deeply  before  subsoil- 
ploughing.  There  are  some  soils  which  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  plough.  When  you  get  a  sandy  soil,  and  the 
soil  gets  poorer  the  further  you  go  down,  the  atmospheric 
influence  has  not  the  power  of  decomposing  the  matter 
which  is  upon  it,  the  sun  and  air  have  not  the  power  of 
fertilizing  to  the  same  extent  as  on  other  soils.  The  soil 
I  have  found  the  greatest  advantage  in  subsoil- ploughing 
in  Northamptonshire  is  a  rotten  stone,  with  certain  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  generally  containing  a 
large  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  gets  more 
oxidated  as  it  comes  nearer  the  surface,  and  eventually 
becomes  soil.  To  prove  it,  I  took  a  stone  which  was  very 
hard,  and  placed  it  on  a  piece  of  slate,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve how  far  it  dec  imposed  by  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  it,  by  being  wetted  and  dried  alternately ;  ulti- 
mately  it  all  became  soil.  I  meation  this  to  show  that 
in  the  case  of  some  soils  it  is  very  injadicious  to  throw 
away  all  the  stones  which  are  ploughed  up  in  deep 
ploughing ;  because  you  are,  in  fact,  throwing  away  a 
portion  of  that  which,  if  left  to  decompose,  would 
eventually  become  soil  to  your  advantage.  I  have  ex- 
perienced gieat  disadvantage  in  subsoil-ploughing  dry 
soils  when  they  were  wet,  because  cUy  when  wet  be- 
comes a  running  substance,  and  is  more  tenacious  than 
before,    By  practical  experience  I  have  found  that  the 


clay  when  removed  actually  becomes  less  porou  than 
it  was  when  it  was  left  undisturbed.  I  must  now  aUnde 
to  the  description  of  plough  which  I  consider  preforaUe. 
I  am  myself  an  advocate  for  a  light  instrument ;  but  by 
that  I  mean  an  instrument  light  of  draught.  A  ploagh 
which  is  very  light  will  not  face  a  stony  soQ,  beeraie  its 
own  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  frifltkm  oe- 
casioned  by  the  continual  jolting.  Thnt,  for  iutanoe, 
a  gig  travelling  on  a  road  will  jump  over  m  mt  whik 
a  heavy  waggon  will  always  bottom  a  rat.  The 
Deanston  plough  is  made  of  a  weight  varying  tram  500 
lbs.  down  to  lOOlbs.  I  hare  used  plougfaf  of  all  weights, 
down  to  llOlbs.  I  tried  one  of  llOlbs.  with  eight  horse 
in  it ;  it  was  quite  strong  enough,  but  the  horwa  eould 
not  draw  it ;  I  then  got  one  of  480lbs.,  and  eight  hones 
worked  in  the  same  field  with  ease,  because  it  always 
kept  its  position  of  cutting  along  horizontally,  whereas 
the  light  subsoil-plough  was  always  running  its  nose 
downward  into  the  soil,  perhaps  at  an  angle  of  30  deg. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Did  you  try  the  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Love  :  I  always  use  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Did  you  ever  try  the  fork  ? 

Mr.  Love  :  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  am  sure  thst 
if  a  mode  of  employing  labour  judiciously  and  profitably 
be  distinctly  laid  down,  so  long  as  any  man  uses  a  flail 
he  has  no  right  to  say  anything  against  digging  with  s 
fork.  The  fact  is,  we  want  to  use  madtinery  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  material  we  prodaee  for  the 
market,  and  to  employ  men  in  growing  their  own  bread. 
I  think  we  have  no  right  to  grumble  at  Mr.  Besulel  for 
bringing  forward  a  method  of  employing  labour  alter  it 
has  been  decided  in  this  clab  that  thrashing  madihm 
should  be  done  away  with. 

A  Mbmbbh  :  When  was  that  done  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Love  :  I  don't  say  it  was  done,  but  it  was  nearly 
done.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  muc^  better 
to  employ  thrashing  machines  in  producing  com  for  the 
market  than  to  employ  men  in  thrashing  com,  and  mea 
and  horses  in  subsoiling  with  the  plough.  Certainly, 
labour  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  former's  annul 
expenditure.  By  using  an  engine  for  thrashing,  yon  do 
away  with  horse  labour,  and  by  employing  men  to  use  the 
fork,  you  save  the  same  item  of  expense.  Mr.  Bes- 
del's  plan  appears  to  me.  In  some  respects,  a  very  good 
one.  On  all  soils  of  a  gravelly  nature,  or  soils  in  whkk 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  stone  and  gravel,  fail 
system  may  be  a  very  good  one ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe  the  work  can  be  done  cheaper  by  horse  and  ploogk 
(Hear,  hear).  I  object  in  toto  to  Mr.  Beadel's  placmg 
one  digging  and  one  ploughing  and  scuflling  against  sii 
ploughings.  I  stand  here  to  assert  that  never  sinoe  I 
have  been  in  England  have  I  ploughed  a  fallow  twice. 
I  have  always  cleaned  it  with  the  scufiler ;  and,  accor^Dg 
to  the  cleanliness  or  foulness  of  the  land,  has  a  greater  or 
smsller  number  of  scufflings  been  required.  I  want  to 
keep  the  scuffling  going,  in  order  ihat  what  is  on  the  top 
may  not  be  turned  into  the  ground  to  vqgetate,  and  thit 
it  may  never  come  up  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  era- 
dicating it.  Even  where  there  are  good  ploughs,  if  there 
be  no  scuffler  I  generally  find  the  form  dirty. 
Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Northamptonshire,  oombontBd 
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tho  ftatement  of  Mr.  Love.  He  baid  :  I  plough  maoy 
fallows  onlj  ooee.  After  harvest  1  pare  the  sttrface  of 
weeds  with  a  broadshare  ;  then  plough  the  land  once, 
and  I  do  no  more  to  it  except  with  the  senfiler.  I  can- 
not oonceiTe  it  possible  that  anything  like  six  ploaghings 
are  necessary.  As  to  strong  luid,  1  contend  that  before 
the  wheat  crop  is  sown  the  fallow  shoold  be  danged  for 
the  next  year,  and  should  not  be  trenched  again  nntU 
the  tvrnips  are  drilled  into  the  ground.  How  six  or 
eight  ploughings  can  be  brought  into  operation,  I  cannot 
imagine.  In  the  case  of  land  which  is  well  ploughed 
and  drained,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Beadel's  plan  can  be 
either  economical  or  expeditious. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbbbit  said  :  Whether  you  use  the  spade, 
the  plough,  or  the  fork,  is  immaterial  to  me.    All  I 
wish  to  show  is,  that  a  certain  action  will  take  place  on 
the  Und  if  it  be  sturred,  which  will  not  otherwise  take 
place,  and  that  this  action  Taries  according  to  circum- 
stances.    You  are  perfectlj  aware  that  the  atmosphere, 
which  contains  certain  chemical  properties,  acts  very 
powerfully  on  the  surfieux  of  rocks  ;  and  if  those  rocks, 
through  being  powdered  or  pulverised,  present  a  larger 
surface  to  the  atmosphere,  die  atmospheric  action  is,  of 
course,  proportionally  increased.      It  is  clear  that  our 
soils  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
beneath,  bj  the  atmospheric  action  on  the  subsoils,  and 
that  the  subsoils  become  pulTcrized  and  lightened  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  continually  constitute  surface  soils. 
The  question^  then,  arises  whether  it  be  not  possible  to 
assist  nature,  and,  by  mechanical  means,  to  expose  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  a  greater  amount  of  the 
surface  soil  than  would  be  exposed  without  such  inter- 
ference.   This  may  be  done  by  stirring  the  soil.     I  ap- 
prehend that  under  the  old  system  the  use  of  fallow  was 
merely  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  land  to  two  years' 
action  of  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  obtain  one  year's 
crop  ;  and  under  the  new  system  of  culthration,  in  which 
we  are  eschewing  fallow  altogether,  we  ought  to  use  some 
other  means  to  secure  an  equal  amount  of  atmospheric 
action  upon  the  soil.      Before  I  go  into  the  mechanical 
working  of  the  soil,  I  must  deal  with  the  question  of 
draining.      It  is  impossible  for  the  atmosphere  to  act 
upon  the  soil,  howerer  much  you  stir  it,  if  that  soil  be 
filled  up  with  water  ;  for  in  that  state  of  things  the  air 
cannot  operate.    The  first  point,  then,  is  to  drain  the 
soil ;  and  if  your  diains  set  well,  the  deeper  you  go  the 
better.    I  know  that  in  some  soils  the  drains  will  not 
act.     Supposing  the  lands  to  be  properly  drained,  you 
then  have  to  {(AUm  by  deep  cultivation  ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  anything  like  deep  draining,  deep  cultivation  must 
follow  it.    In  this  deep  cultivation  you  must  tike  into 
consideration  every  particular  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil.    It  will  not  do  to  plough  too  deeply  at  first. 
Many  soils  are  so  constituted,  that  if  you  bring  die  sub- 
soil to  the  surface,  there  will  be  a  deleterious  action  upon 
the  vegetables  trowing  there  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
impeding  their  growth  for  years ;  and  this  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  when  the  subsoil  contains  a  large  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron.     But  this  cannot  happen  if,  when 
you  have  ploughed  to  the  usual  depth,  you  use  the  sub- 
soil plough,  and  merely  stir  the  soil  without  bringing  it  to 


the  surface.     By  deepening  the  plougfaiiig  a  little  every 
year  you  will  gradually  get  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
soil  which  is  capable  of  producing  vegetable  life.    There- 
fore, upon  all  soils  the  deeper  the  cultivation  the  better. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  chalk  soils ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  deep  cultivation  on  chalk  soils  is 
attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.    In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  I  might  refer  you  to  Mr.  Huxtable's 
experiments,  which,  though  they  are  not  the  experi- 
ments of  a  practical  farmer,  are  certainly  those  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  by  means  of  his  experiments  has  con- 
ferred very  great  benefit  upon  agriculture.    (Hear,  hear). 
But  I  prefer  referring  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Drewitt, 
of  Guildford,  who  farms  upon  chalk  ;  and  who,  by  sub- 
soiling  twenty  inches,  and  ploughing  eight  or  ten  inches, 
has  produced  crops  which  are  an  example  to  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  rank  Mr.  Drewitt  as  one  ef  the  first 
farmers  in  Sussex.    (Hear,  hear).    My  personal  obser- 
vation goes  to  show  that  no  soil  ploughs  so  well  for  deep 
cultivation  as  chalk.    As  to  continuous  ploughings,  the 
question  is  altogether  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
(Hear,  hear).    Some  soils  will  turn  up  far  more  ad* 
vantageously  than  others.    Mr.  Hutley  has  told  me  that 
he  uses  four  ploughings  for  his  mangel  wurxel  before 
Christmas,  and  leaves  the  soil  exposed  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring ;  and  upon  his  farm  1  have  seen  finer 
mangel  wurxel  crops  than  anywhere  else  in  the  south  of 
England.     Recollect  that  the  good  or  bad  effects  of 
ploughing  on  land,  or  of  deep  cultivation,  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  natural  constituents  of  the  soil.     I 
need  not  tell  you  that  soils  differ  very  much  in  their 
constituents :    sod  on  some  poor  and  barren  soils  only  a 
very  slight  amount  of  benefit  might  result  from  the  dis- 
integration of  Ihe  material.    There  are  in  Norfolk  some 
light  sandy  soils  which  you  could  not  subsoil  at  all.     So 
exceedingly  light  are  they,  that  the  less  they  are  stirred 
the  better.    A  most  singular  power  is  possessed  by 
porous  bodies  of  absorbing  gases  fiom  the  air;    for 
instance,  one  cubic  inch  of  common  charcoal  will  absorb 
ninety  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal  gas.    When  a  large 
amount  of  surface  is  exposed,  the  absorbing  power  is 
proportionably  great ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  if  you  take 
a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  which  is  very  porous,  and 
put  it  in  the  stream  of  a  gas  pipe,  so  much  of  the  gas  in 
the  air  would  it  absorb,  as  to  set  light  to  the  gas  used 
for  domestic  purposes.    This  is  a  most  important  point 
to  consider  in  connexion  with  agricultural  pursuits.     It 
is  by  the  fineness  of  the  tilth,  and  continuous  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  ploughing  in  dry  weather,  and  not  in 
wet  weather,  when  all  the  pores  of  the  soil  are  filled  ;  it  is 
by  such  means  that  yon  will  do  as  Jethro  TuU  did,  who  wss 
of  opinion  that  by  the  exposure  of  a  surface  sufficiently 
large,  you  would  not  want  any  manure  at  all.    How  . 
ever  you  may  dispute  about  the  mechanical  means  of 
stirring  the  land,  it  must  be  drained ;   and  you  must 
make  the  soil  soluble  by  bringing  atmospheric  action  to 
bear  upon  it.    You  will  thus  be  able  to  grow  a  greater 
quantity  of  crop  than  you  could  by  means  of  a  ivro  or 
throe  inch  cultivation. 

Mr.  LAWaxNCB  said :  I  quite  concur  in  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  advantage  of  deep  tOlage,  and  beg  to 
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exprett  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Loto  for  the  information 
which  he  haa  given  uf.  By  deep  tillage  we  get 
more  general  warmth  carried  down  into  the  lower 
sorfaoe  by  means  of  the  drains,  and  that  I  con- 
sider an  important  object.  Again,  all  oar  manures 
contain  a  great  many  soluble  substances,  and  these 
are  by  the  rains  washed  below  the  surface.  With 
reference  to  the  description  of  plough,  let  me  say  that  I 
use  Read's  subsoil  plough,  with  a  pair  of  horses; 
and  if  the  horses  are  properly  adjusted  to  the 
plough,  with  an  experienced  ploughman,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  the  proper  average  depth.  We  meet 
continually  with  stones  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  we  throw  them  up  without  any  diffi- 
culty whatever.  My  plsn  is  to  use  the  common  plough 
as  deep  as  it  will  go— say,  from  five  to  seven  inches — 
and  to  follow  that  immediately  with  Read's  subsoil 
plough,  with  a  pair  of  strong  horses ;  and  by  this  means 
I  find  the  work  no  greater  than  for  the  first  plough. 
Thus  I  get  twelve  inches  deeper,  at  a  less  expense  than 
I  could  by  forking.  Mr.  Beadel's  observations  as  to 
the  efiect  of  his  system  on  the  poor-rates  may  be  per- 
fectly true;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  method  is 
cheaper  than  one  by  which  you  accomplish  a  depth  of 
twelve  inches  by  means  of  a  pair  of  horses. 

Mr.  C.  LovB  :  Where  I  have  seen  Mr.  Read's  sub- 
soil plough  tried  upon  rocky  land,  it  has  certainly  failed. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Mr.  Lawrence's  soil  is  the  laminated 
limestone  rock.  Yours  (addressing  Mr.  Love)  is  the 
pudding-stone,  which  extends  sometimes  for  yards. 
There  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  two. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS :  I  have  listened  with  considerable 
attention  to  the  remarks  which  have  fiillen  from  the  se- 
veral speakers.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  those 
of  Mr.  Mechi,  and  his  able  advocacy  of  deep  cultivation. 
Mr.  Mechi  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself — 
namely,  that  deep  cultivation  is  the  foundation  of  good 
farming,  but  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  sound 
and  deep  drainage.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  was 
rather  surprised  that  he  did  not  go  more  into  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  fork. 
I  know  foil  well  that  we  haTe  crotchets  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  and  we  have  had  a  particular  proof  of  that  to- 
night, in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Beadel  that  the  fork  is  an 
effective  faistniment  in  the  subsoiling  of  the  land.  I 
differ  from  my  friends  respecting  it,  though  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  experience,  that  it  does  its  work  exoeed- 
iogly  well.  But  I  cannot,  as  a  friend  of  agricultural 
improvement,  advocate  the  use  of  an  instrument  which 
for  a  great  number  of  years  was  the  common  instrument 
of  manual  labour,  when  placed  in  juxta-poaition  with 
the  science  of  the  present  day,  and  the  improved  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  brought  into  operation  in  farm- 
ing (Hear,  hear).  I  cannot  believe  that  an  instrument 
like  the  fork  or  the  spade  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  plough  and  other  improved  instruments  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
and  in  all  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  fork, 
I  could  never  find  that,  with  regard  to  expense,  it  oonld 
at  all  compete  with  the  plough.  I  myself  have  subsoiled 
in  the  same  field  both  with  the  plough  and  with  the 


fork.  I  have  used  Read's  subsoil  plough  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  £l  per  acre,  whilst  the  other  operation  his 
cost  me  from  40s.  to  45s.  per  acre ;  and  I  defy  any 
gentleman  who  may  walk  over  that  field,  which  was 
subsoiled  three  years  ago,  to  point  out  to  me  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fork  over  tiie  plough.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
where  there  is  a  surplus  number  of  labourers,  and  where 
manual  labour  can  be  obtained  advantageously,  it  ia  desi- 
rable to  employ  as  many  men  as  poarible.  That  is  a 
point  which  we  ought  to  consider  more  than  we  do  in 
the  present  day ;  for,  in  the  present  distressed  state  of 
this  country,  unless  we  employ  our  labourers  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  country  will  long  remam  in  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  condition.  If,  for  a  difference  in  expense  of 
only  a  few  shillings  an  acre,  we  can  bring  the  fbrk  into 
operation  instead  of  the  subsoil  plough,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
our  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  as  a  practical  farmer,  I  cannot 
believe  that  as  a  general  rule  the  fork  or  the  spade  can 
at  all  compete  vnth  the  plough.  There  is  one  remark 
of  Mr.  Beadel's  which,  as  an  Essex  farmer,  I  can- 
not suffer  to  pass  unnoticed ;  namely,  that  we  there 
give  eight  or  ten  tilths  as  a  preparation  for  ro6t  crops. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  beard  of  its  beiof 
done  upon  any  farm  in  Essex ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not 
common  in  many  districts.  Mr.  Beadel,  as  a  land  agent, 
is  more  experienced  than  I  can  be,  and  the  thing  may  be 
done  in  his  own  locality ;  but  I  csn  assure  him  that  ia 
my  neighbourhood  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  practice. 
And  I  will  say  farther,  that  in  the  district  where  it  b 
carried  out,  there  cannot  be  much  acquaintanee  with  the 
improved  implements  of  the  day.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Mechi,  that  the  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  for  having  brought  out  hia  subsoil 
plough,  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  just.  I  think  be 
did  much,  in  his  day,  to  forward  the  present  improve- 
ment in  sgriculture,  both  by  dramage  and  by  deep  cul- 
tivation. Though  I  differ  from  him  most  decidedly 
with  regard  to  shallow  drainage,  and  also  in  reference  to 
his  subsoil  plough,  yet  I  do  think  that  great  credit  is  due 
to  him,  and  that  thia  opportunity  ought  not  to  pass 
without  our  thanks  being  given  to  him  for  his  foresight 
and  skill  in  bringing  out  the  subsoil  plough  in  the  manner 
he  did.  I  cannot  believe  Mr.  Medd  is  right  in  advoca- 
ting the  use  of  the  Deanston  plough  in  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Read'a  plan,  wherever  tried,  has  invariably  aoper- 
seded  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Meolii  vrill  come  to  the  Agricultural 
Society's  Show,  and  see  the  variety  of  subsoil  ploughs 
tested,  he  will  find  two,  three,  or  four  subsoil  ploughs 
which,  for  general  purposes,  are  much  superior  to  Mr. 
Smith's.  Although  upon  some  strong  soils  the  common 
Read's  plough  now  in  use  may  not  be  strong  enough, 
still  the  principle  upon  which  that  plough  is  oonstmeted 
is  for  superior  to  that  of  the  Deanston  plough.  The 
subject  of  deep  cultivation  is  one  of  great  impoftance. 
If  we  are  to  produce  large  crops,  and  have  but  smaB 
returns  for  them,  we  must  look  about  us,  and  endeavour 
to  cultivate  deeper,  lliat  involves  another  qofstion, 
namely  that  of  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  soiL 
On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  committee  wwe 
wise  in  determinmg  that  this  subject  shoold  be  dis. 
cussed,    lliough  while  we  are  h&n  advoosting  agrieul* 
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toral  improvement,  bat  little  eaooaragement  is  given  to 
OB  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil ;  yet  I  do 
hope  that  brighter  days  are  dawning,  and  that  we  shall 
have  all  the  enoonragement  for  deep  cultivation,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sabsoU  plongh,  and  the  effecting  of 
agricnltaral  improvements  generally,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  snccecs. 

Mr.  Lawbsncb:  In  the  prize  essay  in  the  Royal 
Agricnltural  Society's  Joamal,  mention  is  made  of  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  plooghings  in  Essex. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS :  The  prize  essay  for  the  county  of 
Essex,  which  appeared  in  our  Joamal  five  or  six  years 
ago,  contained  particulars  as  to  many  of  the  old  systems 
of  husbandry  carried  out  in  Essex ;  and  although  our 
friend  Mr.  Baker,  the  author  of  it,  thought  proper  to 
give  the  customs  of  the  different  districts  rather  than  to 
express  his  own  views,  still  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  admit  that  where  good  farming  is  carried  out,  the 
custom  of  Essex  is  such  as  we  have  heard  described. 

Mr.  Mbchi,  in  reply,  said  he  was  glad  that  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  cultivation  had  received  such  ample  dis- 
cussion. However  his  friend  Mr.Hobbs  might  gloss  over 
the  practice  of  Essex,  ploughing  six,  seven,  or  eight 
times  with  the  summer  fallow  was  a  common  occurrence. 

Mr.  Hobbs  :  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  Mbchi  continued :  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  rendered  in  some  degree  neoesssry  by  the  almost 
total  absenoe  of  drainage  upon  the  heavy  soOs  of  Essex. 
The  soil  was  broken  up  into  such  broad  masses  that,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Crosskill's  roller,  that  number  of 
ploughings  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  enormous  and 
stubborn  clods  by  atmospheric  exposure.  Seeing  the 
thing  every  day,  he  could  answer  for  that.  His  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  objected  to  the  great  and  strong  horses,  and 
the  strong  chains  and  other  things  necessary  to  plough 
stubborn  and  heavy  soils,  16  inches  below  the  common 
plough.  It  was  irith  very  great  regret  that  he  said  he 
oljected  to  the  present  form  of  farm  horses  owing  to  the 
feeding  of  them  on  straw,  and  on  large  quantities  of  grain 
food.  When  com  and  hay  were  substituted  for  the  present 
inefficient  mode  of  feeding,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  animals  with  muscular  forms,  adapted  to  the 
draught  of  strong  heavy  ploughs.  He  had  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  working  his  heavy  subsoil  ploughs  with  the  very 
horses  which  he  found  upon  the  farm  when  he  first  took 
possession.  Whatever  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
BabsoiHng  with  the  fork,  he  maintained  that  Mr.  Beadel 
could  never  use  the  fork  with  advantage  in  yellow,  soapy 
clays  in  the  winter  season.  As  to  Mr.  Read's  plough, 
however  great  might  be  his  respect  for  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Hobbs,  he  must  say  that  upon  such  soils  having 
regard  to  depth  was  a  toy  in  comparison  with  the 
Deanston  plough.  With  the  Deaoston  plough  they 
could  do  sixteen  inches  below  the  common  plough ;  with 
Mr.  Read's  plough  the  utmost  depth  which  they  oould 
obtain  was  from  six  to  seven  inches. 

Mr.  Hobbs  :  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  MxcHi :  Can  you  go  deeper  with  Mr.  Read*s  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs  :  Yes ;  ten  or  twelve  inches  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Love  :  I  have  never  seen  any  go  deeper  than 
seven  inches. 


The  Chaibman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said,  it 
struck  him  that  it  did  not  do  to  compare  the  expense  of 
spade  or  fork  cultivation  with  cultivation  by  the  plough. 
They  must  not,  however,  thfow  cold  water  on  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Beadel.  He  (the  chairman)  resided 
in  a  pauperised  district,  which  had  a  large  quantity  of 
surplus  labour,  and  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  invent 
expedients  to  keep  labourers  from  the  workhouse.  He 
looked  upon  Mr.  Beadel's  plan  rather  as  an  expedient 
to  be  adopted  in  certain  cases  than  as  one  for  universal 
adoption.  Any  one  who  cultivated  upon  Mr.  Beadel's 
system  to  a  great  extent  would  not,  he  thought,  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  profitable  retum.  He  quite  coincided  in 
Mr.  Nesbif  s  observations.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he 
attended  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Playfair  in  reference 
to  the  advantage  of  turning  over  the  soU  in  order  that  it 
might  have  the  benefit  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
At  that  time  a  field  in  his  parish  was  left  on  his  hands  ai 
an  assignee.  No  manure  was  applied ;  but  there  being 
horses  upon  the  ground  it  was  ploughed  several  times — 
five  times  he  believed.  When  the  valuers  came,  they 
said,  **  We  shall  not  give  you  more  for  your  five  plough- 
ings than  we  should  have  done  for  three."  The  price 
was  accepted ;  but  what  was  the  result?  Why,  that  the 
field  produced  the  finest  crop  of  com  that  was  ever  seen 
in  the  parish. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  then  agreed  to : — "  That  this  meeting  feels 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  deep  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil;  and  although  they  consider  that  the 
fork  and  the  spade  are  effective  instraments  for  the 
operation  of  subsoiling,  yet  that  the  same  may  be  gene- 
rally carried  out  by  the  plough  with  greater  economy, 
expedition,  and  advantage." 

The  Chaibman  said  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  not 
leparate  without  first  recording  its  sense  of  the  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Mechi  had  introduced  the  subject 
for  discussion.  He  begged  therefore  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  (cheers).  Mr.  W.  Bennett 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  afterwards  briefly  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Mechi. 

Thanks  having  also  been  passed  to  Mr.  Pain  for  his 
able  and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair,  the  meeting 
separated. 


ON  SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sib, — Now  that  the  oonvenion  of  arable  land  to  pasture  is 
beoomiag  so  frequently  neoessaiy,  a  km  practicsl  hints  may  not 
be  considered  ill-timed  from  one  who  has  paid  particular  atten* 
tioQ  to  the  subject  The  common  practice  of  wwing  only  one 
kind  of  graM,  the  rye-grass,  with  dover  is  very  defective;  a 
cousidenble  variety  i>  neeeisary  for  the  complete  snd  peima- 
nent  occapation  of  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eoudi 
and  other  grass  weeda ;  and  these  should  be  sdi^ted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  The  Alopecuma  pratenait,  for  example^  of 
the  greatest  value  in  some  few  soils,  would  be  thrown  awsy 
upon  othcfs;  the  aelection  is  best  left  to  the  caiefal  efiedsman. 

The  land  ihould  be  in  good  measure  freed,  by  frUowing,  from 
such  root  weeds  as  thietles,  docks,  and  oouch-grsss,  whkh  it  is 
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•0  diffionlt  or  impotsible  to  Temove  from  pMtures ;  annual 
weedi,  and  raeh  ptreDoials  aa  the  fitld  •ow-thUtle  (aonchus 
arvetuitj,  which  will  not  long  exiit  among  graai,  may  be  safely 
left  to  ihoot  up,  and  then,  if  desirable,  removed  with  the 
sqrthe.  I  consider  the  spring  the  most  fsvonrable  season  for 
sowing;  the  antnmn  sowing  sometimes  fuls,  especially  on 
bleak  lands;  the  spring  sowing  will  furnish  a  strong  plant  the 
following  year.  A  thick  plant  will  be  obtained  by  sowing  the 
grass  seeds  alone  without  com,  if  eccmomy  should  require  it ; 
otherwise  a  few  more  seeds  sown  the  following  spring,  and 
trodden  in  with  sheep,  where  the  land  is  dry,  will  supply  defi- 
ciencies. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  oorer  deep  by  harrowing — much 
seed  is  lost  in  this  way.  A  roll  and  light  bush-harrotr  will 
supply  oorering  anoogh ;  indeed,  in  a  showery  season  it  is 
best  to  teave  the  seed  on  the  surfsce  to  be  washed  in.     What 


is  called  a  fine  "  season  "  is  assential ;  npeatid  raffiags  in  dry 
weather,  when  the  plant  is  well  ap,  are  benefidal.  It  ii  hsrdly 
necessary  to  say  the  same  of  top-drasaings  of  ashes,  guano,  oi 
well-rotted  manure. 

Hie  question  of  haying  or  graaiag  young  grus  seeds  is  itiil 
disputed ;  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  the  carefol  fteding 
with  sheep  or  young  stock  after  the  plant  is  well  fstsblnhed. 

The  study  of  the  pasture  grasses,  b^^n  by  the  Iste  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  carried  on  so  perserenngly  since,  now  pointi 
out  the  method  of  a  rapid  and  easy  conversion  of  lands,  wtwa 
exhausted  by  repeated  ploughings,  to  profitable  and  penaaneot 
pasture ;  in  which  condition  they  may  accumulate  fresh  Btoro 
of  nourishment  for  cereal  plants,  should  a  change  in  oar  pod- 
tion  or  an  increased  price  encourage  or  demand  their  cuttt?!- 
tion.  HlMBT  ROGSB  Bmitrb. 

EatUing,  Faoenkam,  March  28. 


HINCKLEY     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  on 
5th  Fehniary,  1849,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Ashford,  an  eminent  surgeon  residing  in  that 
town,  to  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  agri- 
culturists resident  m  the.neighbourhood^  on 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 

After  taking  a  review,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
discourse,  of  the  objections  taken  to  this  branch  of 
the  science  of  chemistry,  the  Lecturer  proceeded : 

"  But,  further,  it  is  necessary  that  something 
should  be  added  to  ordinary  information.  You  must 
read  a  UtUe,  and  learn  a  little ;  for  you  know  '  that 
he  who  reads,  and  who  brings  no  judgment  to  his 
reading,  is  like  the  child  that  gathers  pebbles  from 
the  shore.*  To  understand  what  especially  apper« 
tains  to  agricultural  chemistry^  you  must  keep  in 
your  mind's  eye  the  basis :  you  must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Uie  foundation  to  arrange  the  super- 
structure." 

The  essential  elements,  as  they  are  called,  viz., 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  were  then 


spoken  of;  and  their  historical  outline  and  proper- 
ties were  explained  in  a  manner  so  that  every  one 
could  comprehend  their  meanings  and  uses. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  no  elemant 
has  yet  been  found  in  any  living  body  which  does 
not  also  exist  in  inorganic  matter." 

One  portion  on  owygen  we  must  needs  trani* 
cribe,  relating  to  the  history  of  its  diieovwy  :— 

"  With  oxygen  is  associated  the  name  of 
Priestley;  a  man  who,  under  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  made,  singly,  more  important 
discoveries  than  any  other  chemist;  who  was  sub- 
jected to,  and  hunted  down  by,  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion and  bigotry ;  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from  this, 
his  land,  to  seek  a  home  amongst  better  men." 

The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prieetley  was  cod* 
eluded  by  the  following  emphatic  sentence : — 

"  Recollect  this  happened  less  than  eighty  yean 
ago." 

Carbonic  add  gas  was  then  reviewed ;  and  its 
history  and  properties  examined.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these,  we  quote : — 


CHEMICAL   TKRMS. 


COMMON    NAMES. 


Carbonic  Acid 
Gas. 


Fixed  air. 
Choke  damp. 


HISTORICAL  OUTLINE   AND   PROPERTIES. 


Discovered  by  Dr.  Bhick  in  1 757.  Carbonic  add  gas  is  se- 
parated  from  limestone  by  means  of  heat.  Lavosior  demon* 
strated  its  nature  and  composition.  It  is  formed  daring 
respiration,  fennentation,  and  combustion.  Its  relative 
proportions  are  38  parte  by  wraght  to  73  of  oxygen.  Car- 
bonic add  gas  e^cMds  in  weight  almosi  every  otbsTi  and 
is  almost  twice  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air.  It  is  unfit 
for  respiration.  It  is  this  gas  wUch  suffocates  persons 
who  incautiously  descend  into  vaults,  weUs,  or  pits,  where 
a  lighted  candle  will  not  bum ;  hence  it  is  callea  choke 
damp.  -It  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere;  and 
plants  purify  the  air  l^  withdrawing  carbonic  acid  from 
It,  and  m  return  yielding  oxygen. 
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CHSMICAL  TKRM8. 


COMMON    NAMES. 


Oxygen.         jDephlogisticated  air. 
Name    proposed    by  I  Priestley. 


Lavosier;  he  con- 
sidered it  the  cause 
of  acidity. 


Empyreal  air. 

Scheele, 
Vital  air. 

Condorcet, 


HISTORICAL   OUTLINE   AND   PROPBRTIBB. 


Discovered  bv  Priestley  in  1774,  and  by  Scheele  soon 
after,  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  rriestley's  dis- 
covery. Osiyffen  gas  is  absorbable  bv  combustible  bodies 
and  converts  them  into  oxides  or  acias — an  almost  indis- 
pensable condition  of  combustion ;  is  highly  necessary  for 
the  respiration  of  animals ;  is  obtained  from  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, nitrate  of  potass  (salt|)etreO,  and  from  oxymuriate 
of  potass  in  a  state  of  purity.  Oxygen,  combined  with 
hvdrogen,  forms  water.  Oxygen  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity— is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  AU  sub- 
stances bum  with  great  brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas. 


Hydboqrn. 

Because  it  forms 

water. 


Carburbtted 
Hydrogen  Gas. 


Inflammable  air. 


Inflammable    air    of 

marshes 

Heavy  inflammable 

air. 

Fire  damp. 


Its  nature  and  properties  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, in  1766,  recently  said  to  be  the  discovery  of  that 
great  genius  James  Watt.  Hydrogen  gas  is  the  lightest 
substance  in  nature.  Two  parts  hyorogen  to  one  of  oxygen, 
united  chemically,  form  water.  Sir  I.  Newton  conjectured 
from  its  great  retracting  power  that  water  containea  a  com- 
bustible substance.  I^drogen  gas  is  easily  procured  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  water  over  red-hot  iron;  or  by^ 
putting  iron  filings  or  zinc  granules  into  a  common  retort, 
and  pouring  upon  them  a  little  water  and  sulphuric  acid. 


When  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  occasions  dreadful 
explosions ;  the  sole  products  of  these  explosions  are 
water  and  carbonic  acia.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  often 
issues  in  large  quantity  from  between  belds  of  cosl ;  and, 
by  collecting  in  mines  owing  to  deficient  ventilation,  mixes 
with  atmospheric  air  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture  (see 
art.  "  Lamp,  Safety," — Penny  Cyclop,),  It  is  this  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  wnich  is  used  in  lignting  streets  and  tho- 
roughfares. 


Nitrogen. 


Mephitic  air. 

RiUherford, 
Azote. 

Lavosier. 
Phlogisticated  air. 

Priestley, 


First  shown  in  1772  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  Lavosier  and 
Scheele  afterwards  proved  it  to  be  a  constituent  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  proportions  of  78  or  79  to  100 ;  its 
great  use  in  which  appears  to  be  a  diluter  of  oxygen. 
When  united  in  other  proportions,  viz.,  70  in  100,  it  forms 
nitric  acid,  t.  e.,  aquafortis.  Nitrogen  may  be  obtained 
from  animal  substances,  but  more  generally,  for  chemical 
purposes,  is  procured  in  decomposmg  atmospheric  air  by 
ughted  phosphorus.  It  is  hurtful  to  respiration,  and 
quickly  kills  animals.  It  generally  occiurs  in  hot  springs. 
Uniting  with  hydrogen,  under  certain  conditions,  forms 
ammonia  or  "  volatue  alkali."  *'  Animals  will  not  live  on 
food  which  contains  no  azote." 


Carbon. 


Pure  charcoal. 


Pure  inflammable  principle  of  charcoal :  Impure  in  coke. 
Lavosier  first  provea  the  diamond  to  contain  carbon ;  he 
fused  it  by  ooncentraiting  the  sun's  rays  on  a  powerful 
lens  in  a  vessel  of  oxvgen  gas.  The  diamond  and  char- 
coal are  chemically  tne  same  substance.  Tainted  water 
and  meat  are  renaered  fit  for  use  through  this,  in  combi- 
nation with  sulphuric  acid. 


Tba  extract  we  have  given  is  from  a  syllabus  i  copiss  ware  placed  in  the  room,  with  tha  intentioii 
cospitod  by  the  Lacturar  some  yean  ago.  Stvenljof  bringiiig  more  foroiUy  to  the  minds  of  A# 
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hearers  what  he  very  piquantly  called  "  the  A  B  C 
of  agricultural  chemistry." 
The  more  ordinary  comhinations  which   take 


place  l)et\veen  earths,  adds,  and  alkalies  were  then 
referred  to  and  explained ;  together  with  the  defi- 
nition of  "  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity." 


CHEMICAL   TERMS. 

common  names. 

COMPOUNDS. 

1  SuLi*HURic  Acid 

Oil  of  vitriol. 

with  Potass  forms  Sulphate  of  Potass  (polychrest  salt). 

2            Ditto 

Ditto. 

with  Soda  forms  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Glauber's  salts). 

3            Ditto 

Ditto. 

with  lime  forms  Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of 

Paris). 

4            Ditto 

Ditto. 

with  Magnesia  forms  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom  salts). 

1  Nitric  Acid 

Aouafortis. 
Ditto. 

with  Potass  forms  Nitrate  of  Potass  (saltpetre). 

2            DiUo 

with  Soda  forms  Nitrate  of  Soda  (manure  salt). 

1  Muriatic  Acid 

Spirits  of  salts. 

with  Soda  forms  Muriate  of  Soda  (common  salt). 

2            Ditto 

Ditto. 

with  Potass  forms  Muriate  of  Potass  (explosive  salt), 
with  lime  forms  Muriate  of  Lime  (bleaching  salt). 

3            Ditto 

Ditto. 

"Affinity,  or  chemical  attraction, is  the 
basis  on  which  the  science  of  chemistry  is  founded, 
and  is  exerted  between  the  minutest  particles  of 
different  kinds  of  matter ;  so  that,  when  they  com- 
bine, new  bodies  are  endowed  with  new  properties. 
By  way  of  illustration,  two  or  three  simple  instances 
will  afford  a  notion  of  whatTt  comprehends.  Thus, 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  combine  readily ;  while 
oil  and  water  show  but  little  disposition  to  unite. 
In  the  first,  chemical  attraction  or  affinity  is  shown; 
in  the  latter,  there  is  a  want  of  affinity  in  the  dif- 
ferent bodies.    Again,  we  may  use,  for  example : 

Potass. 
Soda. 
sulphuric  acid  <  lime. 

Ammonia. 
Magnesia. 

In  this  table  sulphuric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  those  substances  placed  in  the  order  they  are, 
and  may  unite  separately  with  each.  Ammonia 
will  separate  magnesia — lime,  ammonia— and  so 
on." 

Then  followed  the  distinctive  differences  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world ;  and  as  it  was  insisted 
on  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  clearly  to  under- 
stand, we  subjoin  what  was  said  concerning  it : — 

"  The  great  contradistinction  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life  is  this  :  that  we  inspire  oxygen,  which 
is  carried  through  our  bodies,  in  which  progress  it 
unites  with  the  wear  and  tear  that  takes  place,  and 
so  produces  animal  heat ;  for  it  is  a  consequence 
of  the  union  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  with 
carbon  that  heat  is  evolved.  It  (oxygen),  more- 
over, purifies  or  vitalizes  the  impure  blood;  so 
nourishment,  health,  and  warmth  are  produced. 
The  great  source  of  this  powerful  element  (oxygen) 
is  the  vegetable  world.  So  while  the  vegetables 
give  out  oxygen,  to  sustain  our  bodies;  we«  in 


return,  constantly  afford  for  them  carbon,  and  itat 
compounds  necessary  for  their  life  and  health,  and 
to  effect  this  all  substances  must  go  through  the 
process  of  putrefaction  and  decay.  So  that  it  is 
said — '  The  first  substance  capable  of  affording 
nutriment  to  animals  is  the  last  product  of  the 
creative  energy  of  vegetables.' " 

"  Theory  of  latent  heat.— Heat  exists  in 
bodies  in  two  opposite  states :  in  one  it  is  supposed 
to  be  in  chemical  combination  without  its  ordinary 
characters,  and  remaining  quiescent ;  in  the  other  it 
is  free  and  uncombined,  passing  readily  from  one 
substance  to  another.  Thus  heat  is  alwajrs  evolved, 
whenever  a  substance  without  change  of  fonn 
passes  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  state,  and  also 
when  a  gas  becomes  liquid  or  solidt  or  a  liquid 
solidifies ;  because  a  quantity  of  heat  previously 
combined,  or  latent  within  it,  is  then  set  free.*' 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  immense  qoanthy 
of  land  yet  remaining  uncultivated,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  as  remunerative  and  reproductive  labour  just 
now  engages  so  much  attention,  we  think  we  can 
hardly  do  justice  to  this  lecture  in  omitting  that 
part  of  it : — 

''  Forgive  the  presumption,  but  it  will  not  be 
curbed.  Here  of  itself  is  remunerative  labour  for 
twelve  hundred  thousand  strong,  robust  paupers, 
now  in  '  union  houses ;'  which  places  are,  by 
strange  perversion,  called  '  work  houses,'  where  no 
work  is  done.  Here  are  so  many  working  mea 
cabined  and  confined,  while  the  Earth  says, '  Come 
and  till  me !  come  and  reap  xne !'  *' 

Then  as  to  lime : — 

''  Now  lime  is  a  substance  which  natore  hai 
largely  supplied  to  effect  the  improvement  of  sD 
bad  soils ;  that  is,  presuming  moisture  be  neither 
defective  or  in  excess.  It  is  found  that  lime  hat 
the  greatest  affinity  for  all  acid  oomlNiialioBs, 
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whether  derived  from  the  metals  or  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  lliis  is  a  complete  antidote 
before  you,  for  all  that  is  noxious  in  soils.  The  lime 
renders  the  day  more  soluble,  the  earthy  salts  aie 
separated  and  are  taken  up  by  the  plants ;  yet  is 
chemistry  nothing  to  your  purpose?  Are  the 
patient  investigations  of  that  great  and  good  man. 
Dr.  Black,  to  be  turned  aside,  with  a  sneer,  as  void 
and  of  no  effect  V 

"  As  to  ammonioy  what  is  it  ?  Whence  its  source? 
How  far  does  it  appertain  to  agricultural  chemistry? 
Ammonia  is  the  alkaline  air  of  Priestley,  for  he  first 
procured  it  in  a  gaseous  state.  It  is  composed  of 
hydrogen,  the  element  of  moisture  or  water,  and  of 
nitrogen,  which  we  have  called  the  diluter  of 
oxygen  in  atmospheric  air.  In  speaking  of  vege- 
table life  it  was  said,  that  organic  matter  must  pass 
through  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  decay  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  vegetable  life.  Now,  ammonia  is 
evolved  from  the  putre£EkCtion  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
nitrogen,  to  be  selected  bypbmts  to  form  vegetable 
gluten,  must  be  offiared  to  them  in  the  shape  of 


ammonia;  and  that  this  peculiar  combination  of 
these  two  gases  are  not  easily  re-united  when  they 
have  each  assumed  their  gaseous  state.  Ammonia 
is  found  combined  with  muriatic  acid;  in  this  state 
it  is  called  '  sal  ammoniac.'  It  was  formerly  pro- 
cured from  the  feet  of  camels,  dung,  and  was  an 
article  of  commerce.  We  detect  its  hartshorn  smell 
in  recently-made  dung-hills ;  we  scent  it  powerfully 
in  closely  pent-up  stables.  Volatile  salt  is  a  com- 
bination of  ammonia  with  carbonic  acid.  The  al- 
kaline earths  readily  decompose  ammonia ;  hence 
we  see  in  this  a  double  purpose  is  performed ;  the 
soil  becomes  ameliorated,  and  one  of  the  natural 
elements  of  plants  is  evolved  from  the  same  sub- 
stance. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ammonia 
will  not  be  of  avail  unless  the  earthy  salts  are  in 
the  soil.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  lime. 
Lime  is  necessary  so  long  as  organic  matter  is  re- 
tained in  the  soil;  but  lime  alone  will  not  do  good 
unless  manure  has  been  previously  afforded.  In 
short,  you  must  return  to  the  soil  what  vegetation 
has  taken  away.'' 


CLA8BIPICATI0N   OF 
SOILS. 


1  First  class  of  strong 

wheat  soils 

2  Ditto        ditto      . 

3  Ditto        ditto 

4  Ditto        ditto      . 

5  Rich  light  sand,  in 

natural  grass  .... 

6  Rich  barley  land    .. 

7  Good  wheat  land  . . 

8  Wheat  land 

9  Ditto 

10  Ditto 

11  Ditto 4 

12  Good  barley  land . . 

13  Ditto  second  quality 

14  Ditto        ditto 

15  Oat  land    

16  Ditto 


Supposed  depth  of  Soil,  six  inches. 
Subsoil  sound. 


%*  The  last  column,  of  comparative 

returns,  after 


27 

? 

10 

78 

4 

77 

2 

75 

2 

70 

2 

65 

2 

60 

2 

60 

2 

50 

2 

40 

H 

30 

n 

20 

1,  2,  and  .3  are  alluvial  soils;  and, 
from  the  division  and  intimate  union 
of  the  humus,  are  not  so  heavy  and 
stiff  as  the  -quantity  of  clay  would 
indicate. 

4  a  rich  clay  loam. 

5  is  very  light  and  rich,  and  best 
adapted  for  ^rdens  and  not  for 
corn ;  hence  its  comparative  value 
can  scarcely  be  given. 

6,  7,  and  8  are  good  soils ;  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  compen- 
sates for  the  smaller  portion  of 
humus. 

9  to  14,  lime  or  m&rl  would  be  the 
greatest  improvement. 

15  and  16  poor  light  soils,  requiring 
clay  and  much  manure. 

value,  is  the  result  of  several  vears'  careful  valuation  of  the 
labour  and  seed  have  been  deaucted. 


Composition  of  Soils. 

Bkk  Soil.  PARTS. 

Carbonate  of  lime 28 

Siliceous  earth 32 

Alumina 29 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter  ..>...  11 

100 


Light  Sandy  Soil,  parts. 

Carbonate  of  lime 63 

Silica-... 16 

Alumina    n 

Oxide  of  iron    3 

Vegetable  and  siEdine  matter    5 

Water    ,.       3 


100 


K  S 
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Loam,  PART«. 

Argillaoeoiia  sand 57.0 

Finely-divifkd  clay 33.0 

Siliceous  sa^d 7*4 

Car]{)Oiiate  of  lime 1.6 

Woody  fibre 5 

Humus  and  soluble  matter 5 


100.0 

Sxgkmations, — Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) ;  sili- 
ceous (quarts  rock  earth);  alumina  (claiyey  or 
potter's  earth) ;  argillaceous  (clay). 

"  Again^  as  to  loam  or  fertile  earth.  This^  you  see 
by  the  syllabus  before  you,  is  composed  of  clayey 
earth,  lime,  and  siliceous  sand  or  flint  earth.  These, 
in  due  proportions,  form  a  soil  capable  of  produ- 
cing almost  every  species  of  plants  fit  for  food ;  in 
other  words,  the  mineral  elements  of  plants  are 
afforded.  Beyond  the  carbonic  acid  the  atmo- 
sphere gives,  a  fresh  source  of  this  carbonic  acid  is 
supplied  to  the  roots,  so  that  increased  development 
of  the  plant  foHows.  8ofl  must  be  brought  to  this 
state,  or  to  one  approaching  it,  before  the  im- 
provers we  have  to  speak  of  can  be  used  with  any 
probable  chance  of  sueeese.  Heavy  soils  must  be 
drained ;  their  redundant  moisture  must  be  got  rid 
of.  To  procure  this,  loam  is  the  object  of  all  the 
amendmente  you  put  to  the  soil:  climate  a^ 
moisture  do  the  rest ;  and  to  compensate  for  wear 
and;  tear,  salts  fyr  manure  is  added,  and  a  fresh 
ojipplor  q(  Uhuj?^  nqaulta.  Tbm,  the  carbonic  add  in 
it  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ekmenta  are  formed  which  are  natural  to  plants ; 
and  so,  by  the  aid  of  moisture,  vegetable  life  is  sus- 
tained. Here  we  see  how  it  is  by  draining  pits 
aad  bogs  ^.  noxio^s  earth  is  left  behind,  and  how 
readily  thie  is  coirected  by  adding  lime ;  so  that 
large  quantities  of  fertile  earth  are  at  your  service." 

The  subject  of  liquid  manure  was  then  spoken 
of;  for  which  the  Lecturer  confessed  a  predilection^ 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  perhaps  in  this  he  was  a 
little  hpbbyrhprsically  inclined." 

**  I  mean  by  liquid  manure,  the  application  of 


restoratives  or  fortiliaera  tothe  aoU  id  a  liquid  stale; 
and  if  Uquid  manure  has  its  advantages,  i  propose 
the  following  method.  I  do  not  mean  by  liquid 
manure  merely  the  drainings  from  diing*hiUfc  the 
urine  from  cattle-sheds,  stables,  and  pigstyest,  nw 
the  soap-suds  from  the  «ash*hoiiss.  This  is  meant 
only  the  medium  of  solution  for  the  vaiious  salts 
and  substances  to  be  afforded  to  your  lands.  But 
simply  in  the  form  of  liquid  manora  it  has  gnat 
and  usefrd  properties.  It  ^^ntftina  aH  the  sails  you 
get  in  solid  manure  or  rotten  stcaw;  and  is  said  to 
be  worth  ten  times  as  much.  These  salts  il  oqb- 
tains  are  the  indispensables  to  fortiliutaoik ;  yet  I 
believe  it  has  been  much  negisfted  in  this  GOimlry. 
But  let  us  suppose,  however,  that  yon  objecl  lo  the 
use  of  liquid  manurie;  while  you  do  so  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  it  you  have  a  valuable 
medium  for  making  an  excellent  coflapoaA  by  ab- 
sorbing the  fluid  in  the  tank  with  sand  for  heavy 
soils,  and  by  the  same  praeess  with  marl  (which  is 
a  compound  of  clay^*eaitk  and  lime^eazth)  for  soib 
of  a  light  or  sandy  natnr^.*' 

To  this  followed  a  ready  srade  of  making  the 
nitrate  of  soda  in  solution;  themodft  of  piepaxiii^ 
ground  gypsum,  so  a^  to  form  the  urate  so  extolled 
in  Fiance ;  and  th^  phosphatss  wsie  also  recom- 
mended to  be  prepared  after  the  same  method.  It 
was  clearly  shown,  too,  how  farmers  could  make 
their  own  guano.  The  economy,  nay,  the  prefer- 
ence  for  this  mode  of  manuring  land  was  etoutlj 
maintained.  AfiusioA  wa^  mad#  to  thje  discovery 
of  coprolites  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  1842,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Severn ;  and  a  general  review  of  the 
secretions  of  plants^  their  analyses,  together  widt 
the  recommendation  that  farmers  should  note  down 
the  results  of  their  experiments  for  ye4z:s  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  The  progress  of  science  is,  like  the  develop- 
ment of  Nature's  works,  gradual  and  expansire. 
After  the  buds  and  branches,  spring  forth  the 
leaves  and  blossoms;  aftor  the  MoMomffj  the 
fruit" 


CHEAP     MANURING. 


No.  U. 


SiB,— Having  pi^  tqg^tj^i^  i^  your  last,  the  best 
directions  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  dunghill,  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  both 
from  practice  and  science,  let  me  again  request 
those  who  try  it,  to  take  especial  care  of  the  urine 
and  drainage  from  the  heap,  which  are  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  the  manure ;  and  to  be  also  careful 
not  tq  let  water,  whether  rain  or  stream,  get  into  it,  I 


more  than  is  i;equire4.  to  kee^  it  properly  damp, 
keeping  it  covered  from  the  rain,  and  turning  the 
streams  away  from  it.  And  after  two  years'  tn£. 
with  these  precautions,  they  will  hardly  need  fin- 
ther  recommendation  to  continue  k. 
We  may  now  proceed  with  suggestions  for 

CHEAP   MANURING. 

The  farmer  well  knows  that  the  art  of  economics 
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mmtiiiiig  doM  not  eonntt  in  ntiag  ^e  lowett 
prioed  dresnng,  in  the  BinaDest  quantities;  but 
little  farmers  are  not  always  aware  of  what  it  does 
consist  in — ^namely,  in  appropriatbig  the  dressings 
to  the  course  and  erop,  ao  that  each  crop  ahall  have 
just  what  it  wants^  and  not  that  which  better  suits 
another  product.  We  must  feed  our  plants,  as  we 
would  our  animals^  with  what  nourishes  them  best. 
Give  your  dogs  bones,  and  your  cow  clover;  not 
waste  bones  upon  your  cow,  and  clover  upon  your 
dog.  So  if  you  are  dressing  for  wheat,  give  it  what 
wheat  requires  I  and  for  mangel  wunel  or  carrots, 
vary  the  dressing  accordingly. 

Now  it  is  just  in  learning  what  each  plant  requires, 
that  the  art  of  manuring  has  made  the  greatest 
progress  of  late  years.  And  this  I  must  first  en- 
deavour to  make  clear  to  the  class  of  fanners  for 
whom  I  am  writing.  To  know  how  to  feed  up  our 
plants,  so  as  to  gfst  the  heaviest  produce,  we  must 
first  know  what  they  consist  of. 

If  we  bum  a  handful  of  wheat  (or  any  other  ve- 
getable) we  have,  first,aflame;  and  when  this  is  burnt 
out,  there  remains  a  skeleton  of  charcoal ;  and  if 
we  keep  this  red  h<^  in  the  air,  the  charcoal  itself 
bums  away,  and  ashes  only  remain;  but  these  are 
fire  proof,  and  may  be  kept  red  hot  for  hours  with- 
out loss.  Thus  the  wheat  seems  to  have  been  first 
reduced  to  flame  and  eharcoaJi,  and  at  last  t0xashes» 
the  charcoal  also  having  bumt  away  into  the  air. 
The  quantity  of  ashes  is  very  small,  not  perhaps 
two-hundredths  of  the  plant  bumt.  But  all  the 
bumt  part  dissolves  in  the  air,  from  which  plants 
can  get  it  again :  while  the  small  quantity  of  ashes 
will  not  dissolve  in  the  air,  and  the  plant  can  get 
them  only  from  the  sot/.  But  they  are  quite  es- 
sential to  the  plant's  thriving,  though  in  such  small 
quantities ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  supply  of 
this  small  quantity,  that  lies  the  art  of 

CBBAP   MANUmiKO. 

The  combustible  ingredients  are,  as  will  be  im- 
mediately shewn,  the  sama  in  all  pUnta;  but  the 
incesnbustible  ashes  differ  between  one  and  another, 
80  that  whilst  they  cost  little  and  are  easily  portable, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  each  crop  and  course 
should  have  its  right  supply,,  as  well  in  proportioa 
as  in  quantity.  It  is  right,  howevCT,  that  the  farmer 
should  have  plain  notions  of  the  nature  and  &- 
tiBctions  of  all  these  ingredients. 

AMhoagh  the  conbostible  ingredieBts  emstitute 
the  bulk  of  the  plant  (the  ashes  averaging  not  more 
than  two-hundreth  parts  of  it,  as  before  said),  yet 
they  ase  the  less  numerous,  consisting  of  only  lour 
in  aB,  named  Ifytho^en,  CarAon,  Oayfen,  and  Ni- 
trogien*  The  flame,  which  first  appears,  is  due  to 
the  Hydrogen,  or  inflammable  air ;  the  charcoal  is 
caBed  in  ehesaistry  Cer^on;  said  the  ether  two, 
Oxygen  and  Mrogm,  are  the  hogre^nts  of  the  abr 


we  brsathe.  Of  these,  oiygen  may  be  called  the 
spirit  of  the  abr;  as  it  alone  supports  our  breathing 
and  the  burning  of  our  fire  and  candles.  Although 
it  is  only  one-fildi  of  the  air  (the  other  Ibinr-fiflhs 
being  nitiogcD),yet  if  we  extract  the  oxygen,  acan- 
die  can  no  more  bum,  nor  a  man  breathe,  in  the 
nitrogen,  than  imder  water.  Thus,  then,  we  have 
Car&ofi,  the  charcoal;  Hydrogen,  the  inflammable  air; 
Oxygen,  not  inflammable  itself,  but  the  necessary 
supporter  of  fire  and  of  animal  breathing;  and  M- 
trogen,  which  will  neither  bum  itself,  nor  suffer  any- 
thing else  to  bum  or  breathe  in  it,  and  which  seems 
to  be  mixed  in  the  air  (like  water  with  brandy) 
because  the  oxygen  alone  would  render  fire  so  fierce 
aa  to  be  unmanageable,  and  would  infiame  our  blood 
in  breathing  it.  Yet  it  will  be  seen,  by  and  bye, 
that  this  inert  nitrogen  plays  a  very  active  part  in 
exciting  vegetation. 

It  must  be  added  that  these  four  substances  com- 
bine one  with  another,  producing  compounds  of 
great  interest  in  the  growth  of  plants.  Carbon,  in 
burning,  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming 
carbonic  acid ;  which  spreads  through  the  air,  and 
gives  back  its  carbon  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
Hydrogen,  in  burning,  also  unites  with  the  oxygen, 
and  forms  water;  falling  agun  upon  the  plants  in 
rain  and  dew.  And  nitrogen,  though  it  wiH  not 
bum,  can  yet  unite  with  oxygen  by  other  means, 
forming  nitric  acid ;  or  with  hydrogen  to  fonn  am- 
monia; both  of  great  importance  in  eh§tip  stennriay. 

But  whilst  the  cons^toents  of  the  bulk  of  the 
plant  are  only  fomr  in  number;  those  of  the  little 
residue  of  the  ashes  number  no  less  than  ekvm: 


2  alkaliee— PoCasa  and  Soda; 

2  alkaline  earths — Lime  and  Megnesia; 

all  which  are  pretty  wcU  known  to  the  fir- 
mer, the  magnesia  ehisfly  as  a  medicine ; 
9  acids — Sulphuric,  or  vitriol ; 

Muriatic,  or  spirits  of  sah ;  and 
PhosphoriCf  the  acid  of  bones; 
2  earths — Silica,  fine  sand  or  flint; 

Alumina,  the  solf  element  of  elay ; 
And  %  metala-^Iron  and  Manganese. 

These  also  generally  exist  in  the  soU  in  combina* 
tion  with  each  other.  The  acids  are  sour;  the  al- 
kalies and  fime  nauseous  and  biting,  but  having 
the  power  of  neutralizing  the  acids,  and  allaying  the 
aha^pnesa  of  both.  Thus  muriatic  acid  and  soda, 
either  of  which  would  take  the  skin  off  our  tongue, 
united  form  common  salt;  sulphuric  aeid^  atiU 
more  destmetive  than  muriatic,  forms  with  mag- 
nesia, Speom  salt;  disegreeable  enoughs  but  not 
dangerous;  and  phoepherie  acid,  also  sharper  than 
muriatic,  forms  with  lime  the  Insipid  white  earth 
of  bones.  Silka  constitutes  the  fine  sandy  part  of 
most  soils;  and  thssr  daysf  portim  owwiSts  of  si- 
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lica  combined  with  alumina.  Iron  and  manganese 
are  united  with  oxygen,  as  earthy  powders,  when- 
ever found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  or  in  the  soil. 

We  will  conclude  this  with  the  remark,  that 
whilst  the  number  of  these  incombustible  ingre- 


small  (as  before  observed),  and  their  influeoee  upon 
its  growth  and  products  important  and  chaitcter- 
istic:  hence  their  especial  suitability  for 

CHSAP    MANUKINO 

as  will  more  distinctly  i^pear  in  our  No.  3. 


dients  is  so  great,  their  quantity  in  the  plant  is  I  — Plymouth  Herald. 


J.  Peidbaux. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMnTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CUSTOMS, 

WITH  THE  EVIDENCE. 

(C(mHfiMed.J 


EffidenceofMr.  William  Barnis. 

(*  Chairman.]  You  reside  at  Staplehurst  In  Kent  ?— 
Ym. 

You  have  "ex  tensive  practice  as  a  yaluer  amongst 
farmers  ? — ^Yes. 

Arc  you  also  an'occupier  of  land  ? — Yes. 
[jTo  what  extent? — One  thousand  or  1,200  acres. 
<(  ^What  is  the  rate  of  compensation  for  improyements 
as  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant  in  your 
part  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  ?— We  yary  considerably  in 

Kent. 

Explain  to  the  committee  the  different  customs  of 
compensaUon?-In  the  weald  of  ^ejit  nearly  ejery- 
thinrta  paid  for.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Kent  the  cus- 
tom Is  not  quite  so  extensive ;  for  i^tance,  the  dung  is 
not  paid  fo?,  it  is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
tenant  is  paid  for  labour  to  it  only ;  thU  difference  does 
not  exactiy  take  place  where  the  division  of  the  county 
for  other  purposes  is  token ;  I  am  speaking  generally, 
there  may  be  a  few  exceptions.  We  haye  another  mode 
in  what  we  term  Mid  Kent.  In  the  weald  of  Kent, 
the  pay  menu  made  there  to  the  outgoing  tenant  are 
for  the  underwood  down  to  the  stubb,  the  fallows,  in- 
cludinff  rent  and  toxes  and  manures,  and  generally 
speakiSg  half  manures,  but  they  are  m  some  cases  now 
beine  bought  off  by  the  landlords;  hop  poles,  hay, 
straw  DlouKhlngs,  seeds  sown,  dressings,  young  hops 
p&^t^nsfind  generally  we  pay  for  thoeje  tWngs 
that  we  consider  to  be  an  i«nP«>!e™ent  for  the  land, 
which  the  tenant  incoming  would  derive  the  benefit  of, 
such  as  stricking  upUnd  to  let  off  the  water,  and  if  the 
hop  land  is  also  struck  up,  and  laid  up  round,  to  toke 
off  the  water ;  that  is  paid  for  *«>•        ^,       ,    ^^. 

Have  you  compensation  for  draming  there  ?—Drain- 
inff  has  been  introduced  into  the  weald  but  a  few  years ; 
when  I  say  introduced.  I  mean  generally;  a  g^at  deal 
has  been  done  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  the 
question  very  frequently  arises  when  we  go  to  take  a 
Valuation,  whether  or  not  the  outgoing  tenant  could 
claim  for  the  drainage.  I  have  had  it  disputed  in  many 
instances,  and  lost  it,  if  the  tenant  did  not  pay  for  it 
upon  entering,  and  had  no  agreement  to  be  paid  upon 
leaving  ;  but  if  left  to  ourselves  as  valuers,  we  always 
charge  the  incoming  tenant  with  it,  and  in  doing  so,  if 
it  be  wood,  we  allow  four  years  to  run  out;  if  one  year 
is  fallow,  it  goes  oyer  another ;  If  one  crop  Is  token,  we 
ffive  thiee-fourths  of  the  outlay  ;  and  if  two,  half;  if 
tiiree.  one-fourth ;  and  if  four,  nothing  is  allowed. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  a  valuer  always 
does  agree  to  allow  for  drainage  if  no  objecUon  is  token  ? 
^Inyariably.wethinkitrighttodoso. 

If  objection  is  token  what  happens  then  ?— The  out- 
going tenant  loses  It  unleat  he  can  show  an  agreement 


specifically  pointing  out  that  he  shall  be  paid  for  it,  or 
paid  for  it  upon  intering  upon  his  fsrm. 

Is  not  that  uncertolnty  rather  a  diaconragcment  to 
the  improvement  of  Und?— Very  great ;  a  great  ded 
of  the  weald  of  Kent  requires  it  very  much,  as  mach 
as  any  part  of  England ;  it  is  not  drained  in  eonae- 

quence.  _ 

Is  there  any  other  kmd  of  improyement,  soeli  as 
chalking,  in  the  weald  of  Kent  ?— No ;  I  never  saw  a 
field  chalked  in  the  weald  of  Kent ;  we  have  several 
other  little  matters  that  are  paid  for,  we  have  some- 
times things  done  in  preparing  our  grass  lands  fiir 
years  to  come ;  the  seed  is  occasionally  paid  for  in  those 
cases,  and  also  that  which  is  sown  with  artificial 
grasses  for  the  next  year's  crop,  that  is  paid  for;  we 
have  in  general  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  I  think,  as  moeh 
paid  for  as  any  part  of  Bngland,  in  passing  from  tenant 

to  tenant. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  draining  would  be  exten- 
sively beneficial  in  the  weald  of  Kent  ?— Yea  on  arable 
land. 

Therefore  would  it  be  desirable  that  a  tenant's  elaun 
for  compensation  on  drainage  should  be  rendered  cer- 
tain by  law  ? — No  question  about  it.  I  am  often  eon- 
suited  about  this  matter;  the  tenanto,  anxiona  to 
drain,  say,  " Shall  we  be  paid?"  I  say,  "Show  me 
your  agreement,"  and  if  I  find  any  provision  absent,  I 
say, "  No  ;  go  and  get  an  understonding  with  yoar 
landlord." 

Are  you  able  practically  to  Judge  by  ito  effect  upon 
your  own  farm  of  the  good  effecto  of  drainage? — Yes,  I 
have  drained  a  good  deal  of  what  I  occupy. 

Have  you  increased  the  produce  of  your  own  faros 
by  that?— Yes,  decidedly,  where  I  have  under- 
drained. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  have  increased  the 
produce  ?— I  should  think  the  increase  would  be  nearly 
one-third  on  the  arable  land,  not  on  the  graaa  land. 

Have  you  increased  the  com  crop  by  one-tbirdl^ 
Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

When  land  is  drained  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  do  yon 
stock  it  with  sheep,  or  is  it  too  strong;  that  ia,  will 
it  grow  root  crops,  and  can  those  root  crops  be  fed  off 
theland?— No,  very  little  in  the  weald  will  admit  of 

that. 

Not  even  after  being  drauied  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  grow  root  crops  ?— Yes,  and  take  them  of. 

Though  you  cannot  produce  more  mutton  upon  your 
farm,  you  could  produce  more  beef?— Yes,  and  mutton 
too,  because  sheep  are  kept  in  the  yards  occaaionaSy 
with  us. 

You  have  increased,  in  conseqnenee  of  dralatag 
yoor  land,  the  growing  of  root  crops ;  have  yoa  there- 
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by  ioereMed  the  quantity  of  beef  on  yoor  ftrm  ?— De- 
cidedly. 

Can  yon  My  to  what  extent? — I  think  on  my  land  a 
third  more  stoek  might  be  kept  by  root  crops. 

On  your  large  farm  T— Yes. 

Yon  eay ,  in  otlier  parts  of  Kent  there  is  no  compen- 
sation  ? — ^It  is  not  so  eztensire.  I  can  point  out  in  the 
weald  a  mode  for  paying  for  diflferent  things,  different 
from  other  parts ;  for  instance,  hay  passes  from  tlw 
outgoing  to  the  incoming  tenant  at  what  is  called  a  feed 
price,  which  is  a  mode  that  I  have  not  met  with  in  other 
districts,  and  I  Talue  in  three  or  four  counties.  I  have 
not  met  with  that  in  other  counties,  though  it  prevails 
throughout  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  feed  price 
is  a  price  between  what  we  may  term  the  foddering 
and  dung  price,  and  sale  price;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
was  worth  £4  a  ton,  that  would  be  IK)s. ;  the  dung 
fallows  in  the  same  way ;  our  dung  is  valued  in  the 
weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in  the  same  way,  at  a  feeding 
price. 

Is  the  dung  valued  according  to  measure,  or  partly 
according  to  measure  and  partly  according  to  quality  ? 
—Both ;  we  always  measure  the  dung,  and  make  ttie 
best  inquiries  we  can  of  what  the  dung  is  made  of;  if 
cake  has  been  fed,  we  pay  more  than  for  manure  made 
in  the  straw- yard. 

Then  it  is  an  encouragement  to  a  tenant  to  keep  up 
the  condition  of  his  land,  and  feed  his  beasts  well,  if  that 
is  considered  in  the  quality  of  dung,  and  he  gets  a  cor^ 
responding  improvement  in  the  price  ?— Our  difference 
in  price  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  manure. 

As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  so  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  so. 

Should  you  not  consider  it  a  discouragement  to  the 
tenant  if  the  dung  all  belonged  to  the  landlord,  whe* 
ther  made  with  oil-cake  or  water  only,  and  all  went  to 
the  incoming  tenant  for  nothing  ? — It  would. 

Must  not  that  be  a  great  inducement  to  a  tenant  to 
lower  his  farming  in  the  last  year  of  his  tenancy  ?— 
It  must ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Then  if  this  system  of  compensation,  as  you  have 
described  it,  were  made  more  certain,  would  it  tend  to 
the  encouragement  of  good  farming  generally  ? — Yes ; 
I  wish  to  be  understood  that  that  custom  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  whether  the  tenant  can  show  he  is  entitled 
to  the  custom ;  we  have  many  painful  instances  of  the 
tenants  taking  farms  without  securing  themselves  at 
the  first  outset,  and  valuing  them  out  with  loss  conse- 
qaently. 

Can  yon  state  those  cases  to  the  committee? — ^Yes. 

Qive  them  without  mentioning  names  ? — I  remember 
one  case  in  particular ;  there  was  a  fire  upon  the  pre- 
mlies,  the  whole  of  the  premises  were  burnt  down  ex- 
cept the  farmhouse.  The  landlord  built  up  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  farm,  and  left 
the  tenant  to  do  the  other  things ;  he  did  so,  and  shortly 
after  he  had  notice  to  quit.  I  am  speaking  of  cases 
coming  under  my  own  notice.  I  know  many  more ;  I 
was  cidled  upon  to  value  him  out,  and  he  requested  to 
be  paid  for  the  erection  of  the  minor  offices,  which 
were  built  by  the  tenant's  timber  as  well  as  by  his  la- 
bour. The  garden  was  also  laid  out,  and  the  fruit 
trees  planted ;  a  considerable  expense  it  is  well  known 
will  arise  in  filling  up  those  small  things  in  a  farmyard 
and  premises,  none  of  which  the  ste^^uti  would  allow 
the  outgoing  tenant  for. 

Mr.  MooDT.l  That  was  because  there  was  no  special 
agreement  ?— i  es. 

There  is  no  custom  at  all?— «When  I  speak  of  the 
custom  of  the  weald,  I  speak  of  the  custom  when  the 
lease  states  that  the  tenantis  to  go  out  according  to  eus« 
torn ;  it  is  very  common  in  our  agreements,  that  the 


tenant  should  be  allowed  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  but  we  do  not  consider  him  entitled  to 
that  unless  he  can  show  something  by  which  he  is  en. 
titled. 

Then  it  amounts  to  no  custom  except  by  agreement? 
—Just  so. 

Chaibmak.]  Yon  say  in  this  case  it  was  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  tenant  that  he  was  not  allowed  for 
the  buildings  he  put  up  ?-«Yes,  and  I  asked  the  steward 
if  he  might  take  the  materials  which  were  quite  de- 
tached ;  he  said  no,  nor  the  fruit  trees ;  he  left  the 
whole  without  any  compensation. 

Could  you  mention  some  other  case  to  the  commil- 
tee  ? — I  will  give  you  another.  I  went  from  that  farm 
to  another ;  they  were  both  in  adjoining  parishes ;  the 
one  I  shall  mention  now  was  a  large  occupation ;  the 
occupier  had  offended  the  landlord  by  some  means, 
and  very  unexpectedly  he  had  notice  to  quit ;  he  had 
Ikrmed  exceedingly  hifrh,  and  done  a  considerable  deal 
of  draining,  and  planting,  and  so  on ;  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  do  the  valuation  upon  his  leaving,  and  in  none 
of  the  cases  which  were  not  strictly  and  closely 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  could  I  get  any  allow- 
ance. 

What  were  the  outlays  for  which  this  outgoing  tenant 
obtained  no  compensation  ?~Sach  as  drainage,  filling 
up  pits,  grubbing  hedges,  and  making  new  ones,  making 
them  straight  where  they  were  crooked,  and  planting 
fruit  trees. 

Could  you  state  any  other  case  to  the  committee  ?— 
Yes,  I  can  state  another  veiy  strong  one :  a  person 
took  a  farm  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  paid  for  every- 
thing at  coming  in ;  he  even  took  the  household  furni- 
ture as  well  as  the  live  and  dead  stoek,  and  the 
agreement  for  holding  was  drawn  up  by  a  solicitor 
who,  perhaps,  was  not  acquainted  with  drawing  up 
agricultural  agreements,  and  he  omitted  to.  put  in  what 
he  was  to  be  allowed  for  upon  leaving,  and  left  it  entirely 
silent  in  fhct.  The  gentieman  whose  property  it  was 
had  a  son  grown  up,  and  he  was  desirous  of  putting  him 
in  the  farm,  and  gave  notice  accordingly.  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  proprietor  to  go  and  value  such  effects 
on  the  fimn  as  he  was  bound  to  take ;  his  son  met  me 
to  give  instructions ;  I  went  and  called  upon  the  tenant 
to  produce  his  agreement ;  I  read  it  over  and  said,  *<  I 
do  not  find  that  you  have  any  provision  at  all  to  be 
paid ;"  he  said,  '*  I  took  so  and  so,  and  here  is  my  in- 
ventory ;"  I  observed  it  was  no  use  unless  be  could 
find  an  agreement  firom  the  landlord  to  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  custom.  I  referred  to  the  young  gentieman 
who  was  the  son :  I  said,  **  Is  your  father  willing  you 
should  pay  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ?" 
he  said, "  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  brought  you  that 
letter  of  instruction."  I  said,  **  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  your  father's  business,  but  I  cannot  enter  upon  a 
valuation  so  unfair  as  that"  I  perceived  the  man 
going  out  had  got  the  land  in  a  good  state,  and  pre- 
pared his  fEdlows  for  wheat,  and  his  manure  was 
cast,  the  haystacks  were  in  good  order,  and  his  under- 
wood part  ready  to  be  cut.  I  said,  '*  I  cannot  under- 
take this,  I  decline  doing  it,  I  would  rather  go  back ;" 
he  said, "  I  have  no  authori^  but  what  I  brought  yon ;'' 
I  said,  << I  will  do  this  one  thing;  I  will  go  over  the 
valuation  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  as 
usual,  and  ded  as  between  outgoing  and  incoming  te- 
nant, and  send  it  to  your  father  without  his  being 
bound  to  what  I  do ;  if  he  chooses  to  do  it,  it  will  be 
fair  and  right ;  it  cannot  be  expected  your  father  should 
wish  you  to  go  in  this  farm,  the  tenant  preparing  you 
fallows  for  wheat,  and  to  leave  you  his  underwood  and 
other  things."  1  sent  my  amount  accompanied  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  He  refused  to  pay  for  it  and 
abide  by  my  laluation,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
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oatgoing  tenant  eommeDcad  to  action  to  roeover.  HU 
■olicitor  found  he  had  no  chance  I  belieTCi  and  they 
gave  up,  he  being  paid  for  what  he  could  move  off,  hit 
hay-stackSy  and  hop-poles,  and  so  on.  Though  a  smaU 
holding  the  tenant  lost  ^^0  all  from  the  want  of  a 
well-establlehed  tenant-right. 

You  are  nnderetood  to  say  that  the  lease  did  not  etate 
that  the  tenant  waa  to  hold  eontrary  to  the  cutom  of 
the  conntryi  without  compeneation ;  but  it  was  by  mere 
aOenoe  of  the  lease  aa  respect*  the  custom  of  the  country, 
which  waa  an  aoddental  sUenoei  that  the  landlord  de» 
prived  the  tenant  of  the  very  claim  to  compensation  for 
that  which  he  had  paid  himself  npon  entry  ?— >Ye8, 
csaetly  so. 

What  waa  the  extent  of  that  occupation  ?<— About 
180  or  UO  acres. 

Was  that  a  heavy  loss  to  the  teDant?*-Yes. 

Then  tiiie  committee  are  to  understand  you,  that 
though  yon  have  a  custom  of  compensation,  it  is  an 
uncertain  custom ;  and  you  think  it  would  be  desira- 
hie  that  the  legislature  should  ratify  the  tenant's  claim 
for  well-considered  improvements  ?•<— Yes,  we  think  we 
have  no  custom  unless  there  is  something  to  give  vali- 
dity to  it,  some  agreement  of  some  kind ;  and  if  the 
agreement  says  we  are  to  value  according  to  custom,  I 
should  give  them  what  the  custom  is, 

Mr.  MooDT.]  With  regard  to  this  last  case,  you 
would  not  include  in  the  tenant-right,  supposing  the 
outgoing  tenant  had  taken  all  his  predecessor's  stock, 
4hat  thai  the  incoming  tenant  should  be  bound  to  take 
the  stock  again,  and  so  in  respect  to  the  furniture  as 
weUf— No. 

It  seems  to  be  a  Ices  incurred  by  this  man  in  that 
manner  f— No,  there  was  no  loss  in  that ;  he  could  take 
it  away.    I  did  not  ask  for  that  to  be  taken. 

Yon  mentioned  that  the  incoming  tenant  took  his 
atock  and  Aimitnre,  and  the  young  man,  when  he 
came  to  take  on  the  ikrm,  would  not  take  the  stock  or 
the  fturniture  ?-^No,  he  would  not  pay  for  anything  that 
could  not  be  moved  off. 

CBAxnxAN.]  Can  you  state  any  other  case  of  hard* 
ship  to  the  committee  7—The  other  day  I  took  a  value- 
tien  upon  a  large  estate,  and  it  happened  to  be  omitted 
that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  underdraining ;  the 
steward  was  present,  and  he,  himself  the  taker,  refhsed 
to  allow  It. 

When  yon  say  the  steward  was  the  taker,  what  do 
youmeant— He  la,  besides  an  occupier,  the  steward 
to  a  large  estate,  and  he  occupies  two  or  three  farmS| 
and  he  increases  his  occupation  by  thia  one. 

And  the  steward  of  the  property  is  taking  one  of  his 
employer's  ikrms  into  his  own  occupation,  and  refbses 
to  allow  the  tenant  for  drainage  Y^Yes,  because  It  hap* 
pened  to  be  omitted  in  the  agreement,  which  was  pro* 
dnced  by  hlmsdf. 

In  this  case  the  compensation  fkr  draining  wss 
omitted  to  be  mentioned  ?— It  waa  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned In  the  lease. 

Did  that  tenant  conceive  he  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation when  he  was  draining  t^Yee,  decidedly. 

On  what  grounds  ?— -Very  many ;  In  consequence  of 
the  great  advantage  of  drainage,  it  is  generally  allowed ; 
we  Tery  seldom  find  those  who  refuse  to  allow 
drainage,  but  It  is  a  mere  voluntarv  act  of  the  parties, 
In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  be  paid,  and  none 
paid  for  on  taking  in  consequence  of  none  being 
done* 

Tlien  It  comes  back  to  what  yon  were  understood  to 
say  before,  that  though  there  Is  a  general  expectation 
ofeompensation  for  dralnaffc,  and  a  general  itdsh  to  es- 
tablish the  custom,  that  thu  custom  of  compensation 
Is  not  fufflelently  binding,  but  that  if  the  incoming 
tenant  Tefhses  to  pay,  the  outgoing  tenant  is  unable 


to  enforce  his  daimf^^Deeldedly  so,  wltboat  agree- 
raent,  or  having  paid  for  it  on  entry. 

It  is  so  far  tlie  custom,  that  the  valoera  for  ttia  out- 
going and  incoming  tenant,  if  they  are  ncitbar  of  ttem 
instructed  by  their  clients  to  object,  would  on  tbdr  own 
view  allow  the  claims  for  eompensathm  t^  Yea,  we  make 
it  a  point  to  do  so. 

If  It  Is  left  for  yon  to  decide,  aeting  on  both  aldca, 
what  shoald  be  paid  for,  you  in  your  own  Jadgmenl 
would  allow  Qompensatlon  for  diafaiage  as  biiBg  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  ?— I  should. 

But  then  you  were  before  understood  to  any  that  this 
custom  is  so  for  not  binding,  that  If  the  iaeondag  to* 
nant  ob|eets  to  its  behig  lOlowed,  you  hava  oo  power 
to  enforce  it  T— Certainly  not.  T  wish  to  bo  diatinctly 
understood ;  when  I  use  the  word  eoalom,  I  mean 
rather  the  mode  of  valuing  t  becauae  I  wonM  obeerve, 
if  the  custom  is  not  binding,  it  Is  not  a  custom  at  all ; 
it  is  very  common  In  our  agieamanta  that  the  tenant 
shall  be  valued  out  by  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NawoBOATi.]  You  stated  that  the  praetiee  of 
drahiage  in  the  weald  la  imther  of  recent  adoption  ?— >it 
has  not  been  adopted,  except  in  hop  land,  till  wtthin 
the  last  few  years. 

Are  the  tenures  In  the  weald  from  year  to  year,  or 
on  lease  ?— Three  out  of  four  are  yearly  tenanta,  or 
holding  under  very  short  leases. 

Do  you  find  that  the  custom  Is  not  mote  bliiding  hi 
the  case  of  yearly  tenants  than  In  the  case  of  leaaehoM 
tenantsT-*>No,  I  think  not. 

You  sUte  that  there  is  no  power  of  reeoveiiag,  by 
process  of  common  law,  compensation  under  the  cus- 
tom, unless  such  compensation  has  been  spedfled  in  the 
agreement? — lam  not  aware  of  any ;  we  do  not  ob- 
tain It;  I  cannot  say  what  the  law  would  giTo:  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Yon  do  not  know  any  instances  where  that  baa  been 
the  case  7-— No. 

Most  of  the  cases  you  cited  were  loesea  owing  to  the 
absence  of  specific  clauses  in  the  agreement  giving  eoa> 
pensation  ? — ^Yes. 

And  those  clausee  have  been  omitted  to  be  aoofhtbj 
the  tensnt,  by  neglect,  or  through  Ignoranee? — Yoa 
must  understand  that  our  tenantry,  as  a  body,  do  act 
look  at  their  agreements  much ;  they  have  thie  agice- 
ments  drawn,  and  they  ask,  **  Is  It  right  ?"  and  tiwr 
receive  the  answer,  *<  Yes,"  and  they  sign  it,  and  tht 
thing  Is  passed.  Ths  other  day  a  man  came  to  me. 
having  given  notice  to  leave,  and  he  said,  "  I  leave,  T 
suppose,  according  to  the  custom,  as  I  took  It;''  I 
said,  '<  Let  me  see  your  agreement,"  and  I  read  hit 
sgreement;  I  said,  ''Why  did  not  yon  show  this  to 
some  surveyor  before  you  signed  It?"  he  said,  **  I  aakci 
the  lawyer  If  It  was  right,  and  he  said  It  waa,  nd  I 
signed  it:"  the  man  had  signed  half  hia  thlnga  away. 

Those  eases  of  losses  which  you  hare  cited  mnat  be 
exceptional,  they  are  not  of  frequent  oecumaee  ?— It 
is  too  often  the  case. 

Then  does  this  negligence  of  the  tenant  formef*  pre- 
vail in  the  foce  of  such  losses  as  you  have  elted  ?— It 
does  not  occur  twice.  ''I  will  take  care,"  say*  the 
man,  "  when  I  take  another  farm  I  will  look  at  the 
lease,  or  get  some  one  to  look  at  it  for  me.'* 

Then  surely  It  is  theihult  of  the  tenant  If  he  fl%nsci 
instrument  which  is  inadequate  or  fonlty  ?^I  adsit 
that ;  but  the  formers  In  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sosmx 
may  not  be  such  as  you  may  be  acquainted  with,  upes 
the  whole. 

Are  the  tenants  of  Kent  and  Sussex  so  IgBotaiitttet 
It  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  secure  them  agalnat  tht 
foults  of  the  agreements  they  have  themadvea  entcRd 
into  ?— I  think  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  thsit  tky 
should  be  entitled  $o  what  Is  foir  and  right  «t  loav^> 
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wltbrai  leftviov  U  to  thdr  own  }«dg«ieiit  \  looking  to 
a  great  number  of  then. 

Do  yon  Uiink  that  the  tontatry  of  those  eomttties 
wouM  admit  that  they  are  not  competent  to  form  their 
own  agreemente  ?-*^yefal  of  them  faafo  told  me  so. 

Is  the  agricnltare  of  Kent  generally  of  a  good 
deicriptlofi  f^I  am  speaking  of  the  weald  bf  Kent  and 
SasseJE.  I  wish  to  be  disthietly  nndentood  npnn  that 
point. 

If  the  agrienltore  there  hr  adra&eed  T*-»It  hts  been 
improving  rery  considerably  wittiln  the  last  few  years. 

It  has  only  Improved  reoently  ?-«Yes»  nntil  quite 
recently  oar  reads  were  impassable  in  winter^  with  the 
excepUen  of  the  turnpike  roads ;  we  need  to  take  our 
wives  behind  us  on  our  horses,  and  get  atoag  as  well  as 
we  could  upon  a  stone  path  the  width  of  this  table. 

The  negligence  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  losses  owing 
to  the  informality  of  the  leasas)  dD  not  prevail  exten- 
sively except  in  thoee  districts  where  you  say  agricul- 
ture  is  only  progressive  ? — ^They  do  prevail  more  exten- 
sively than  you  may  be  awAre  of.  We  have  diffienUies 
very  often  in  our  valuatloni ;  and  as  a  valuer,  I  should 
be  exceedingly  crlad  if  those  difficulties  could  be  re- 
moved by  some  clearly  defined  mode. 

You  want  a  elcar  mode  for  testing  the  right  of  the 
tenant  and  the  validity  of  the  agreement  ?•— Yes. 

In  short,  you  require  some  additional  fticilities  for 
deciding  matters  In  dispute,  which  arise  under  the  dif- 
ferent Interpretation  of  agreements,  and  under  the  eus* 
tom  of  the  eoatttyl— We  want  some  welUdeflaed  otis- 
torn,  and  we  should  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  it|  1 
should  And  no  diffleoUy  In  applying  it ;  if  by  the  in- 
trodnction  of  a  Bill  a  general  mode  could  be  pointed 
out,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
it  to  bear. 

The  customs  in  other  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  are 
more  defined,  and  more  satlsftustory,  are  they  nott— 
The  custom  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent  is  not  to  pay  for 
so  much ;  the  dung  there  is  principally  the  property  of 
the  landlord ;  and  there  the  land  is  of  a  better  quality, 
very  little  follow  Is  done,  and  consequently  verylitfleis 
paid  for;  the  hay  is  paid  for  pretty  generally  In  the 
same  vray  as  in  the  Weald. 

The  custom  then  in  the  more  Improved  district  is 
less  extensive;  there  are  fewer  payments,  but  It  ii 
more  defined  and  more  general  in  its  operation  ?— Mid 
Kent  is  better  cultivated  than  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and 
thfaigs  are  paid  for  higher,  hay,  and  straw,  and  dang, 
at  a  market  value,  for  instance. 

And  there  the  custom  is  more  certain  T'-^There  the 
custom  is  more  certain;  it  does  ndt  embrace  sneh  a  va- 
riety of  things  as  the  mode  of  cultivation  in  tho  Wei^ 
of  Kent  reqnirrs. 

At  for  as  your  practice  goes,  the  simpler  the  custom, 
that  is,  the  less  it  involves  the  larger  number  of  p«y< 
ments,  the  more  easy  In  Its  appHeatlon,  and  there  Is 
more  certainty  of  recovery  by  the  tenant  noder  It  7«^It 
Is  easier  and  better  nndcrstood.  I  should  think  the 
Bill  under  eontempiation  would  be  the  greater  boon  to 
the  poorer  districts,  brloging  them  faito  enltivallen,  and 
givmg  the  occnplerv  that  spfadt  which  It  fonnd  itf  the 
better  districts.  In  the  better  distifcfo  yen  find  belter 
and  more  srfBneBt  famers ;  yoo  cannot  find  any  dis- 
trict anywhere,  where  iamfcrsev  greater  intefi^enee  and 
more  opulence  esrist,  than  in  Mid  Kent. 

In  short  the  eastern  seems  tv  hate  improved  witH 
the  cultivatlen  ^-*lf o,  the  land  is  so*  very  dURsrent ;  in 
a  good  deal  of  Hid  Kent  the  hm§  it  worth  69s.  an  acfe 
aud  in  the  weald  some  of  It  I6s.  an  acre  H  a  high*  price 
for  it ;  and  then  In  the  better  lamfo  the  more  oputent 
occupiers  often  become  pnrehaserr,  or  have  •  better  op<* 
portunlty  of  becoming  tenants',  and  the  lower  danr  of 
ihrmen  are  geMndl^f  foohd  far  ttow  disirlcfil  that  I 


hhve  naaned ;  in  a  poor  eoantry  y6a  gencraliy  find  the 
poorer  tenants;  in  gtxMl  rich  land  you  find  a  richer 
tenantry ;  the  nature  of  things  would  produce  thAtt 

Then  which  is  the  mast  extensive  district,  the  East 
Kent)  the  Mid  Ketat^  or  the  Weald  T— I  should  think 
the  Bast  Kent  would  be  the  largest.  I  am  speaking  of 
thoee  divisions  that  vre  used  to  make  use  of  to  under, 
stand  each  other  before  the  division  took  place)  of  Bast 
and  West  Kent,  for  the  Refolm  Act;  it  is  quite  distinct 
now.  I  ain  not  to  be  understood  in  my  remarks  to  apj[>ly 
to  that  division^  bat  what  we  understand  When  speaking 
the  diffisrent  parts  of  Kent. 

You  nse  the  term  to  explain  the  diiforenee  of  custom 
as  prevailing  In  those  districts  ?-^f  the  difi)!fent 
parts  of  Kent,  as  is  generally  understood  by  a  Kentish 
man. 

Do  you  thfaik  that  if  landlords,  who  are  tenants  fbr 
llfo^  had  the  power  of  entering  into  an  agreement  tb 
give  compensation,  and  the  formers  know  that  agree- 
ments would  be  more  generally  made,  that  they  would 
be  more  earefolly  looked  after  than  they  are  at  present? 
-^Tery  many  landlords  testdeaihr  ofi",  and  they  do  not 
understand  these  things,  and  the  tenant  aays,  **  Will 
yon  let  me  drain  and  do  other  imprtivementS)  and  t>ay 
me  for  it  T"  They  say,  <*  I  do  nolknow  anything  abbut 
it  I  I  cannot  say  anything  about  It;"  and  it  Is  put  tV 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  thlflg  li  not  donot  If  thb 
landlords  lived  on  the  spot,  and  shtr  the  liflpePtdnee  of  it, 
there  wottld  be  no  difllealty  abont  it ;  but  they  dd  nbt 
many  of  them. 

But  after  all)  it  not  it  the  tedint's  own  fhult  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  if  he  does  not  I'ecover,  owing  u>  his 
having  become  a  party  to  an  agrwnient  that  does  ni^t 
secure  him  the  compensation  that  he  seeks  at  last  ?^I 
admit  It  is  his  own  iiiult )  but  I  have  described  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  men ;  it  will  be  foiind  that  thete  are  far- 
mers in  my  nelghbonrhood,  if  yon  read  any  agfeenlent 
they  would  not  understand  it;  you  could  not  tniike 
them  understand  it. 

Mr.  T*  BfittRTOtf .]  When  you  are  vdtiingj  as  yon 
state,  between  the  in«>coming  and  cut-goltig  tehaht,  or 
as  between  them  and  the  landlord^do  yon  takelnto  ac- 
count any  dilapidations  T— We  d0,  when  we  are  per- 
mitted to  apply  the  custom. 

Yott  do  take  Into  account  the  dllapldatltftit  as  to  firm 
bttildiogB?^Y(!i4 

And  also  as  to  acts  of  husbtiidfy  7-^Yes,  anyihltig 
that  we  consider  to  be  detrimental. 

CHAtmMAN.l  Yon  say  that  In  Mfd  Kent  the  allbw- 
ances  are  more  fovonrable  to  the(mt-go!ng  tehant  than 
in  East  Kent  ?— Yet. 

And  that  Mid  Kent  is  better  farmed  than  Bast  K0ht1 
•^A  great  part  of  Mid  Kent  it  hdp  and  fhAi  plantation. 
I  do  not  say  it  it  better  farmed ;  tt  is  different  sort  of 
laud;  there  are  not  so  many  hops  and  frait  fn  Batt 
Kent  at  in  Mid  Rent 

Bupposfng  an  in-coming  tenant  xhade  an  igfeettt^ht 
that  he  shitH  he  paid  for  fanpfovements  v^hto  he  ^uits 
the  farm,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ^(fntfy,  tftd 
tiiat  he  drains  upon  that  eovenan^,  aiM  wltppdi^  the 
In-comfng  tenant,  as  yon  say  he  May  do^,  refnsetfo  Me 
to^the  dridnage,  and  dentes  the  exis  tehee  of  ihe  ftcMtdm, 
what  remedy  has  the  ont-gohsg  tenant  ?->^I  thlnl 
within  the  last  three  ait  four  yiears  we  htfve  gen«nTIy 
mdertlood  6ach  other,  that  wis  should  cotiif^rthe 
dninfog  as  embrtteed  nndier  the  term  cnftcih  of  tfe 
country. 

Yon  were  muderstood  to  say  you  tlmti|bt  it  Wa^  a 
custom  that  was  hot  biAdhtg,  andthAt  if  &e  iii-comin| 
tenant  refosed  to  enter  into  it,  he  hatf  t!he  p^tm 
ofprevenCingittvalttaClon  by  nots«ilc^ttftt|it?'^'Tee, 
if  he  gives  a'p(Mlfivi0  (n^Sef  to^  that  eflbet ;  Wis  dor  itot  tdfee 
it  if  XMC  pttid  fot  M  efiti^. 
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Tlien  you  are  to  be  andentood  to  bey,  that  if  the 
tenant  makes  an  agreement  that  he  shall  be  compen- 
sated according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  faith  of  that  agreement  executes  draining  upon  his 
land,  that  although  he  has  done  his  best  to  secure  him- 
self the  compensation,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  in-com- 
ing teoant  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  custom,  and  to 
instruct  his  valuer  not  to  allow  compensation  for 
draining  to  the  out-going  tenant? — I  have  known  seve- 
ral cases  of  that,  and  I  have  treated  it  in  this  way :  I 
have  asked  the  out-going  tenant  to  produce  his  old  in- 
ventory, and  if  I  found  he  had  paid  for  it,  I  have  con- 
sidered that  to  be  the  custom  upon  that  farm,  and  I 
have  insisted  upon  its  being  paid,  if  not^  I  have  given 
it  up. 

Therefore,  if  an  in-coming  tenant  takes  to  an  undrain- 
ed  farm,  and  drains  it,  under  an  agreement  that  he  is  to 
be  compensated  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
still  if  his  successor  refuses  to  admit  the  custom,  you, 
aeting  on  his  part,  would  have  no  power*  to  enforce  it  ? 
— I  think  not ;  I  have  lost  it  in  several  cases.  There 
is  some  doubt  about  it ;  much  depends  upon  the  cus- 
tom of  the  estate  to  which  the  farm  belongs. 

You  have  lost  the  compensation  for  dnining  in  seve- 
ral cases,  though  the  out-going  tenant  had  executed 
the  draining  upon  the  faith  of  being  compensated  upon 
the  custom  of  the  country? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatb.]  Tou  were  understood  to  say 
that  draining  is  a  modem  invention  in  this  district, 
that  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  case  of  compensation 
under  the  custom  ?— Most  generally,  but  not  always. 

It  is  becoming  so? — It  is  becombig  so.  Hie  Chair- 
man has  put  the  question  quite  right  in  asking  the 
question  whether  the  farmer  took  to  the  undrained 
farm ;  it  was  the  case  in  all  the  instances  I  refer  to. 

Chairman.]  And  no  farmer,  holding  by  agreement 
to  be  compensated  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  can 
tell  at  this  moment  whether  or  not  he  will  be  allowed 
for  draining  ? — I  think  not,  if  there  were  no  draining 
when  be  took  it ;  but  if  there  were  draining  and  he  paid 
for  it,  I  do  notUiink  it  could  be  refused. 

The  question  was,  the  draining  being  a  new  practice, 
no  tenant  holding  his  fiarm  under  a  condition  of  being 
compensated  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
can  tell  whether  he  will  be  compensated  or  not  for  the 
draining,  as  he  does  not  know  whether  his  successor 
would  be  an  awkward  customer  or  not  ?•— Yes,  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  about  it. 

That  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  fkrms 
in  the  weald  of  Kent  at  present  are  ?— Yes,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  a  great  deal  more  draining  is  not 
done. 

Mr.  MooDT.]  It  is  dally  growing  into  a  custom  in- 
dependent of  the  law  ?— Yes ;  the  importance  of  it  is 
seen  by  so  many  individuals,  and  adopted  by  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  we  shall  get  it  estab- 
lished as  we  have  done  our  manures  and  oUier  tilings. 

Those  have  grown  into  a  custom  simply  from  &e 
manner  ?— Yes. 

Cbaiexan.]  Still  you  are  understood  to  say  that 
this  state  of  uncertainty  is  a  great  discouragement  to 
the  Kentish  farmer  in  draining  his  land?— Yes,  it  is ; 
and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many  landlords,  to 
whom  application  is  made,  do  not  evince  that  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  improvements  which  we  could  wish 
they  would.  There  are  causes,  no  doubt.  Our  ten- 
antry are  not  hi  a  position  to  undertake  a  great  deal 
on  their  own  account :  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the 
landlord  to  do  the  under-drainage,  and  charge  a  per- 
eentage  for  it. 

Mr.  T.  EoBaTOir.]  No  system  of  tenant-right  would 
give  that  ?— *No,  not  in  that  case^  but  then  it  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  improve ;  the  object  of  the  tenant-r^ht  bUl 


is  to  improve  the  land,  and  I  am  pointing  out  some- 
thing that  may  assist  in  efiiecting  it. 

Chairkan.]  Although  yon  tiihik  it  derirable, 
where  there  are  pooc  tenants,  tiiat  the  landlords  should 
do  it  if  they  are  not  poor  landlords  also,  are  yon  of 
opinion  that  where  the  landlord  does  not  find  it  desi- 
rable to  make  those  improvements,  it  would  be  dedn- 
ble  to  enable  the  tenant  to  do  so  ?— Yes,  most  certainly ; 
some  land  which  is  chureh  and  hospitsl  property  is  in 
that  situation  that  it  is  all  left  to  the  tenanU  to  im- 
prove ;  and  many  of  them,  in  consequenee  of  the  inse- 
curity of  being  paid  Ibr  it,  do  not  do  it.  I  know  one 
Ikrm  in  particular  in  our  parish,  recently  taken,  where 
if  they  could  be  fUly  secured,  the  parties  t^ing  it 
would  go  on  with  the  drainage  of  it. 


BCay  28nd,  1848. 
Mbxbbrb  prbbbht. 


Mr.  Tatton  Egerton 
Mr.  Hayter 
Mr.  Henley 
Mr.  Moody 


Mr.  Newdegate 
Mr.  Pnsey 
Mr.  Sotheron 
Sir  John  Trollope. 


Philip  Pitsbt,  Esq.,  nr  thb  Chair. 


4>f  William  Pinchbs. 

Chairman.]  You  are  a  resident  landed  proprieCor 
in  Shropshire?— Yes,  I  am. 
You  are  also  president  of  the  Wenloek    Farmers' 

Club  ?— I  am. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  tiM  qnestkm  of 
tenant-right?— 1  have,  for  many  yean. 

When  is  the  period  of  entry  upon  farms  in  Shrop- 
shire?—On  the  26th  of  Mareh  invariably  ;  never  st 
Michaelmas;  and  from  year  to  year,  determinable  by 
half  year's  notice,  given  on  the  96th  of  the  preeedni; 
September. 

Does  the  out-going  tenant  receive  any  renuinermtioB 
from  his  successor  for  any  improvements  he  may  have 
made  upon  the  ihrm  ?— Never  in  that  county. 

Nor  for  any  artificial  manure  or  food  ?— Never. 

In  your  opinion,  is  that  a  defective  ayttem  ? — Ub- 
donbtedly  it  is ;  it  prevents  the  impfOTensent  of  the 

land. 

In  what  way  does  it  operate  againat  the  impnne- 
ment  of  the  land?— It  makes  the  out-going  teoaat 
very  careful  how  he  lays  out  anything  daring  his  last 
year's  occupation ;  in  feet,  instsad  of  lieeping  op  the 
ferm  to  the  usual  and  customary  cultivatioa,  itde- 
terioretes  in  value  the  few  last  years  before  he  intendi 
to  leave  it 

Is  land  generally  held  for  a  term,  or  ftmn  year  to 
year?«»There  are  leases,  and  there  are  terms  of  ycois 
given;  but,  generally  spesking,  in  Shropahire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  the  tenancy  is  firom  year  to  year,  i 
nek  tenancy. 

In  point  of  feet,  do  yon,  as  a  Umded  proprietor,  see 
many  improvements  by  which  theprodactivenessef 
the  land  in  Shropshire  might  be  increased  if  the  tea- 
anthad  a  greater  security  for  the  oatiay  of  hia  capital ! 
—Undoubtedly  I  do. 

You  say  you  see  many  points  in  which  the  prodoc- 
tlveness  of  the  land  might  be  increased  by  a  fntt  ootlaj 
of  capital ;  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  atate  to  tbr 
Committee  hi  what  respect  you  think  it  might  be  ia- 
proved? — In  many  respects;  the  ont-foing  tenaat 
would  employ  more  labouren,  and  layout  more  mooer 
in  artificial  manure ;  he  would  drain  more  exteoaivelr, 
and,  in  feet*  would  do  all  acts  of  husbandry  more 
fearlessly  and  with  less  hesitation  if  a  le|^islntive  enact- 
ment would  protect  hhn  fai  the  outlay,  m  the  event  of 
his  quitting  the  ferm.      All  fenning  operations  he 
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would  set  about  with  moreeAniMtiieM,  and  they  woald 
be  gone  tbrongh  with  more  detennination  than  he  coald 
do  prudently  now* 

Doet  the  land  require  draining  in  many  parts  of 
Shropshire  ?^Yes ;  wliat  hss  not  been  elready  done  re- 
quires doing  almost  throughout  the  whole  county. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  farmers  are  deterred  from 
the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  want  of  security  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

Is  there  any  other  evidence  which  you  wish  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  tenant*right  ? 
— No  other  evidence,  except  in  stating  my  opinion  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tenant-right  in  some  shape 
or  other ;  I  see  the  want  of  it  every  day^  although  I 
suppose  in  the  county  of  Salop  we  have  as  good  land* 
lords,  I  mean  the  large  proprietors  are  as  good  land- 
lords as  any  in  the  country.  It  is  as  safe  to  occupy  a 
farm  under  them  as  under  an  enactment  of  this  kkid 
if  such  an  one  passed ;  but  I  think,  looking  to  the 
whole  county  generally,  there  are  many  cases  where 
rack  tenants  are  occupying  ftrms  where  they  cannot 
lay  oat  money  upon  them ;  they  are  afraid  to  lay  out 
money  ',  my  opinion  Is,  generally,  that  if  such  an  enact* 
ment  as  this  were  to  pass  that  more  capital  would  be 
InTCSted  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  that  is  what  we  want ; 
we  want  more  capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits ; 
we  have  so  many  poor  farmers  now,  men  who  have  no 
money. 

Mt»  BouTsmiE.]  HaTC  improTements  of  the  charac- 
ter yon  have  referred  to  taken  place  under  those  good 
landlords,  as  compared  with  those  who  you  say  are  not 
so  good?— Yes,  they  goon  more  fearlessly  in  laying  out 
their  money,  because  they  know  their  tenure  is  as  safe 
almost  as  it  can  be.  Certainly  circumstances  may 
arise  in  which  they  may  be  turned  out  of  their  farms ; 
the  question  of  game  very  often  leads  to  notice  past- 
ing between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  be  no  better  off  than  anybody  else. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  have  improvements  taken  place 
on  those  large  estates  that  have  not  taken  place  on  the 
smaller  ones  T— They  have  more  generally. 

Is  tiiat  under  agreement  or  in  reliance  upon  the  owner 
of  the  land  ?— In  reliance  upon  the  owner  of  the  land ; 
their  family  having  lived  there  for  generations  in  the 
same  tenancy. 

Mr.  HiNLXY.]  Has  the  condition  of  the  agriculture 
In  your  county  improved  within  the  last  30  years  ? — 
Decidedly  it  has  improved. 

Has  the  improvement  been  progressive  ?— It  has  so. 

Does  that  extend  generally  over  the  whole  county  ? 
— No ;  I  cannot  say  it  does. 

What  proportion  of  your  county  has  improved  and 
what  has  not,  should  you  say  ? — Somewhere  about  a 
half,  I  should  think.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.     I  know  the  whole  county  tolerably  well. 

You  say  that  about  half  has  improved ;  are  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  that  half  has  more  Improved 
than  the  other,  or  that  the  other  has  stood  entirely 
still  for  the  last  30  years  ?— Upon  my  word,  there  has 
been  very  little  difference  in  that  other  part. 

Youliave  said  that  some  of  the  farmers  are  poor  in 
your  county  ?— Yes. 

What  proportion  should  you  Include  under  that  de- 
scription t — I  should  think  I  should  include  two-fifths 
certainly ;  bnt  those  are  questions  of  course  I  could 
not  answer  minutely.  I  am  speaking  to  the  best  of 
my  impression. 

The  two-fifths  of  the  county  being  occupied  by  men 
with  insufficient  capital,  probably  that  may  have  been 
some  reason  why  the  improvements  have  not  taken  place? 
— It  may  have  been,  certainly. 

Want  of  means  is  a  very  great  Impediment  to  spirited 
farming  ?^<^rtainly. 


And  two*flfths  of  the  county  being  occupied  by  men 
who  under  your  notion  would  be  called  poor  farmers, 
that  may  be  aome  reason  why  they  have  not  improved 
so  much  as  their  richer  neighbours  ?— Certainly  that 
would  be  one  reason. 

Do  you  think  that  any  legislative  enactment  should 
be  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective  in  its  operation  ? 
—I  think  not.  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it 
prospective. 

Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory ?~Compulsory. 

That  neither  party  should  have  the  power  of  exclu- 
ding themselves  from  it  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

Are  there  many  estates  in  your  county  held  by  per- 
sons having  limited  interest  in  them  ?— Yes,  many. 

Would  it  be  an  improvement,  do  you  think*  if 
powers  were  given  to  persons  having  limited  interests 
to  bind  their  successors  for  a  reasonable  term  ?— Yes ; 
ItUnkso. 

And  so  to  enable  parties  to  give  security  to  their  ten« 
anU  ?— Yes. 

Could  the  security  necessary  to  enable  the  tenant  to 
lay  out  capital  upon  the  land  be  given  by  a  fee-simple 
landlord  willing  to  grant  it  ? — It  te  not  given  by  him. 

The  question  Is,  whether  in  your  judgment  it  could 
be  given;  that  is,  could  a  fee-simple  landlord,  dis- 
poseid  to  give  security,  give  that  security  to  the  tenant, 
in  your  Judgment? — He  might  now  by  agreement  do 
It :  by  special  agreement 

Can  you  point  out  any  advantage  which  there  would 
be  by  that  being  done  by  law  instead  of  by  agreement, 
both  parties  behig  willing  to  make  an  agreement  ? — The 
one  would  be  only  optional  with  the  parties,  and  the 
other  would  be  compulsory. 

If  both  parties  agreed  would  there  be  any  difference? 
— It  would  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  both  agreed 
that  the  tenant  should  be  remunerated  for  any  outUy 
of  capital  that  he  might  not  have  reaped  the  benefit  of 
at  the  termination  of  bis  occupation. 

Is  land  let  generally  on  lease  in  Shropshire  ? — Jfo, 
generally  rack  tenancy ;  I  think  there  are  few  leases : 
they  are  generally  rack  tenancy,  and  chiefly  living  un- 
der those  gentlemen  I  have  alluded  to,  who  are  what 
we  call  excellent  landlords. 

Speaking  generally,  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of 
Salop  is  held  at  will,  and  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  this  last  30  years  ?— That  Is  the  portion  that  has  not 
been  so  much  improved. 

The  portion  that  i^  held  at  will ;  what  portion  is  not 
held  at  will  then  ?— That  portion  that  is  held  at  will 
under  rack  tenancy  is  the  least  improved. 

Without  reference  to  the  landlords  ?— The  landlords 
I  have  alluded  to  make  a  great  difference ;  tenants  are 
more  fearless  In  laying  out  their  capital  living  under 
those  landlords. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  county  of  Shropshire  was  held  under  excellent 
landlords,  and  that  the  tenants  had  improved  their 
farms  considerably  ? — Yes. 

And  also  you  were  understood  to  say,  that  a  large  por- 
tion, one-half  the  county,  had  been  very  much  im- 
proved within  your  memory  ?— Yes ;  It  has  certainly. 

All  that  has  taken  place  without  any  legislative  in- 
terference ?— Yes. 

Are  those  poor  tenants,  generally  speaking,  under 
the  good  landlords  or  under  the  bad  ones  .'—Under  the 
bad  ones. 

Therefore  this  state  of  things  results  in  this,  that 
where  the  tenantry  are  men  of  capital,  holding  under 
good  landlords,  the  country  has  been  improved  without 
legislative  interference  ? — Undoubtedly  it  has. 

And  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Uic  residue  is  held 
by  men  of  small  capital,  and  they  have  no  security. 
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ftnd  that  Is  where  there  are  no  hnprmwmgnti  ?*"A 
great  ded  of  it  is  held  by  men  of  capital,  bat  they  are 
aftaid  to  lay  it  oat ;  they  do  not  feel  their  tenare  se^ 
care  enoagh  to  Jastify,  In  Justice  to  their  family,  the 
laying  oot  of  their  money  in  improTing  their  land  to  any 
extent ;  that  is,  they  will  not  do  dndnage  or  other  per- 
manent improTemcnts. 

What  operations  do  yoa  confine  yoar  remarks  to? — 
Those  ander  the  head  of  permanent  improvements. 

Ton  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination  of 
the  general  cultiyation  and  cmploTment  of  labour ; 
what  do  yon  Inclnde  nnder  those  heads?— I  include 
the  removsl  and  shifting  of  fences,  and  the  straighten- 
ing of  fences,  and  the  drainage  of  the  land ;  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  many  other  improrements  which 
I  conld  put  nnder  the  head  of  permanent  improrements, 
except  buildings  and  things  of  that  kind,  putting  np 
any  buOdings  that  are  necessary. 

Yoa  do  not  mean  these  observations  to  apply  lo  the 
ordinary  acts  of  husbandry  necessary  for  clean  cultiva- 
tion ?— They  are  acts  of  husbandry,  and  very  necessary 
before  you  can  call  a  farm  in  a  well  coltif  ated  state. 

But  do  you  not  mean  the  term  general  cultivation 
to  apply  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  husbandry  necessary 
to  keep  a  fkrm  clean  ? — "So. 

Is  artificial  manure  much*nsed  in  Shropshire?-— Yes, 
it  has  been  more  generally  used  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years ;  since  the  introduction  of  guano  It  has 
been  used  more  extensively. 

Is  artificial  food  much  used  In  Shropshire  ?— A 
good  deal  of  linseed  and  oU-cake  are  used. 

That  has  been  probably  increasing  in  use  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years  ?— It  has  considerably  till  within 
the  last  year,  when  it  has  been  so  dear  as  to  be  oat  of 
the  reach  of  an  inland  county  like  Shropshire,  where 
the  carriage  comes  so  expensive  ;  it  has  not  been  so 
much  uted  during  the  last  two  years  as  before. 

Up  to  that  time  it  was  increasing  ?— Yes,  and  will 
again  if  the  price  becomes  moderate. 

It  does  not  pay  at  a  high  price,  but  it  does  at  a 
moderate  price  ?~Yes. 

There  Is  no  other  reason  why  It  has  been  discon- 
tinued?— ^No,  none  but  that. 

Is  lime  used  in  your  county  ?— Yes,  a  great  deal 
of  It  Is  made. 

What  period  of  time  should  lime  be  thrown  over; 
that  is,  how  many  years  should  the  in-comlog  tenant 
be  made  to  pay  for  lime  used  by  the  out-going  tenant  ? 
— ^Not  more  than  two  years,  I  think. 

What  would  be  your  Judgment  upon  the  subject  of 
guano? — I  should  think  four  years. 

Yon  would  put  guano  at  four  years,  and  lime  at  two  ? 
-^Yes,  but  then  the  fourth  year  would  be  at  a  consi- 
derable decrease. 

That  would  be  your  Judgment? — Yes. 

What  would  be  your  judgment  with  regard  to  oil- 
cake used  as  artificial  mod  ? — I  should  put  that  upon 
the  same  footing  as  guano  generally. 

You  would  throw  that  over  four  years  ?— Yes. 

Has  this  object  occupied  your  attention  for  some 
time  ?— It  has  certainly. 

The  Committee  may  take  this  opinion  as  your  con- 
sidered and  decided  opinion  upon  this  matter  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  myself  much 
npon  oil- cake  and  linseed,  but  of  course  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  Judging  of  these  things,  and  being 
brought  up  to  farming  from  my  infancy  I  can  form  a 
good  Idea  of  the  application  and  Importance  of  then. 

And  that  would  be  your  Judgment  of  them,  haying 
considered  them  ?— Yes. 

What  period  of  time  should  the  expense  of  draining 
he  thrown  oyer  on  arable  land  ?— It  depends  upon  how 


Itisdoiiet  ifU  la  doMiatkebaie 
say  90  ycara. 

What  wonld  be  your  jadgment  In  ngaid  to  .^-v—  , 
over  how  OMUiy  yean  sImmM  Chat  cost  be  thrown  ?«» 
That  Is  a  yery  dUBcalt  qaestisit  to  anawer ;  Iaho«ld 
think  It  should  be  spread  oyer  90  yean. 

What  is  tts  priiidple  apoa  whkk  y«i  ealftofte  thoee 
thfaigs?— Upon  tiie  expenae  altettdfa^  thea  ha  Hw  lint 
instance,  and  npon  the  period  which  the  party 


them  wonld  be  fearanrralBd  for  his  cMlay • 

That  is  to  say,  intensl  for  his  mottey  ?— Tea* 

Pair  tndhig  profit  ?^Yea. 

And  a  Bfaikliig  fond  to  niaibataa  Ua  oapitalf— Yes, 
that  is  the  pcindpla  upon  whieh  I  have  attswevad  tkow 
qneetioDS. 

And  oonaidBrhig  this  la  tfa«  gnNmd  vpon  which  the 
calcnhitlon  onghl  to  be  made,  la  it  ilill  y«v  «psBiaa 
that,  npon  arable  land,  the  oost  of  dninagawoald  not  be 
repaired  In  len  than  SO  yean?— I  do  «ot  think  it  woaU 
if  done  in  the  best  manner. 

What  Is  yonr  notion  of  the  heit  manner  of  doing  it  ?— 
My  idea  or  tiie  best  manner  of  doing  ft  Is  that  yoa 
should  have  a  dnet  for  tiie  watsr,  by  meana  of  a  pipe,  or 
a  tUe,  with  a  sole  mder  It,  and  pnt  a  foot  or  14  mehcs 
of  stone  npon  it ;  that  I  oonsider  the  hart  nelhod  o( 
draining. 

And  about  what  cost  does  It  come  to  per  aete  ?^-I  ds 
not  tliink  it  could  be  done  for  much  leas  than  if  10  aa 
acre,  Inchiding  cartage  and  dl,  if  the  stone  Ilea  at  any 
distance. 

Mr.  BouyiEis.]  How  many  diaina,  and  iHrnt  dirtaaee 
apart  do  you  ealenlate  fiDr?<^ThrBe  ftet  deep,  and  eight 
yards  apart. 

Mr.  HsHLxr.]  lliat  j^lO  an  acre  yon  ttiink  woaU 
not  be  repaid  npon  arable  land  hi  len  man  90  yean  ?— 
No,  I  should  not  tUnk  it  wonld  if  the  tenant  had  to  do 
itaU. 

Do  yon  make  any  ^fierenee  In  yoar  eaknlatlon  npoa 
good  land  or  poor  land  ?— Yes  t  generally  speakhag  the 
stiff  day  soils  require  more  dralnaM,  and  UMy  do  not 
repay  ao  aoon  as  the  better  sort  of  land. 

To  what  spedes  of  land  do  yon  mean  90  yean  to 
apply  ? — ^I  meant  It  should  apply  generally  to  all  land. 

To  land  that  la  worth  lOs.  an  aere,  and  land  worth 
40s.  an  acre  ?— We  hare  not  that  difference  In  Shrop- 
shire. 

You  haye  no  land  so  high  ?— No ;  a  yery  little  so 
high  of  arable  land,  except  in  certain  localitiea. 

Some  poor  clays  are  worth  yery  Uttle,  wfaBat  the  lieh 
loams  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  for  arable  onrposei  r 
—Yes. 

Perhaps  as  mnch  as  the  preyions  question  premised ' 
—No. 

Yon  speak  of  land  in  Shropshire  ?— Where  it  is 
adjacent  to  a  town,  and  ita  sitnation  Is  adyantageoa^. 
of  course  we  hare  land  worth  more ;  I  speak  gcnenZly. 

Mr.  BonvERix.]  Do  you  occupy  any  hmd  besida 
yonr  own  ? — None  but  my  own ;  I  occupy  400  acres  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  SoTHEBOK.]  What  is  the  tenant  right  whidi  yea 
wonld  haye  enacted  by  law  ?— It  Is,  in  a  few  words,  sa 
enactment  that  would  aecure  tlie  tenant  former,  vpoa 
the  quitting  of  his  occupation,  for  the  oadayofmr 
capital  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  reodve  the  besdit 
of  during  the  time  of  his  tenure. 

In  what  manner  wonld  you  estimate  that  ? — I  wooU 
estimate  it  according  to  the  wo^  done ;  aoeof^dK^  ti 
the  nature  of  the  acte  of  agricnltnre  wfadch  wonld  cifi 
for  it. 

Wonld  you  estimate  it  by  the  number  of  yean  tbi£ 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  done  r— Yes,  I  would,  aooordhg 
to  the  nature  of  the  opemtion. 

Would  yoa  eitfanate  it  by  the  talve  to  the  tocoahis 
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twMiitfron  te  timi  l»  caaie  into  posaesiioii  ?~1  think 


that  the  ontgoing  tenant  ihonld  be  remnnerated  by 
paity»  and  ff  b«  wu  mnvneifttad  by  theinooming  tenimt 
itwovld  be  the  Mum  thing  aa  if  the  landlord  did  it;  it 
doea  not  matter  how  it  la  doMi  bat  he  onght  to  be  ra» 
mnneratedf  and  wiOont  that  wa  oaanoC  have  good  eniti- 
Tation  of  the  eoU. 

There  are  two  modes :  one  fixing  the  number  of  yeara 
that  have  elapaad  ilnoe  the  imprOToment  haa  been  made, 
and  the  other  ia  by  eatimattog  the  Talne  of  the  thing, 
whatetar  may  have  bean  the  nnmber  of  yeara  elapsed  at 
the  time ;  apon  which  of  thoaa  two  wayi  dO  yott  tliink 
the  prineiple  should  prooaed  ?^The  latter  one. 

Of  the  value  to  the  tenant  T^Yes,  of  the  Tahw  to  the 
incoming  tenant  or  to  the  kadlord;  the  landlord  ia 
enabled  to  set  his  farm  upon  more  advantageous  terma 
if  it  be  in  good  eondition  than  he  oin  if  it  be  in  bad  oon- 
dition ;  there  are  many  cases,  I  know  of  numberless 
cases,  where  a  landlord  la  obliged  to  set  the  thrm  at  re- 
duced rent  for  three  yean  before  he  brings  it  to  the  rent 
of  the  lut  occupier,  owing  to  the  bad  oondltion  at  the 
time  he  set  it. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  tenant  expending  £100  in 
erecdng  a  shed,  and  he  erects  it  substantiallyi  and  he 
occupies  the  farm  for  20  years  j  at  the  end  of  thoae  20 
years  the  shed  is  nearly  as  Taluable  as  when  erected ; 
would  you  consider  it  right  that  he  should  raoei? e  for 
tenant  right  tiie  Talue  of  the  shed  at  the  time»  or  would 
you  say  a  certain  sum  ought  to  be  deducted  fh>m  Uie 
i^lOO  for  erery  year  ?-^Certainly,  that  ia  the  way  i  there 
should  be  a  sum  deducted  for  the  benefit  he  had  recelyed 
for  the  20  years  it  had  been  ereoted,  though  it  may  be  as 
good  at  the  end  of  the  20  years  aa  it  was  at  first ;  that  is, 
he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  foil  value  that  ahed  cost 
him  in  the  erection. 

Should  he  be  allowed  the  foil  value  that  that  died 
would  be  to  the  incoming  tenant  ? — It  Is  not  as  good, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  aa  good  as  when  it  waa  erected. 

Snppoae  ft  is  worth  £90,  should  he  be  allowed  £90, 
or  should  £b  a  year  be  taken  off  from  tiie  time  it  was 
erected  ?-^A  certain  portion  should  be  taken  ofT  for  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  time  of  erecting  it ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  proportion  would  be  a  fair  sum  at 
the  end  of  20  yean. 

You  approve  of  that  which  is  the  principle  of  the 
honourable  chairman's  bill,  that  there  should  be  some 
deduction  for  every  year  of  additional  occupation  after 
the  improvement  has  been  made?— Yea,  most  certainly. 

Mr.  NswDKOATB.]  Have  you  drained  much  land  ?— 
Yea,  a  great  deal  of  land ;  most  of  my  property* 

Have  you  found  the  outiay  genenlly  avenge  jf  10  an 
apre  ?— No,  much  less  on  an  avenge :  I  am  spedcing  of 
draining  three  feet  deep,  eight  yards  ajvart,  ana  putting  a 
water-way  at  the  bottom  ^  the  drain,  and  a  quantity  of 
stone  at  the  top,  which  has  to  be  hauled  perhaps  a  mile 
to  get  it  to  the  place,  and  then  11  haa  coat  be  jf  10 ;  that 
has  been  the  maximum. 

Have  you  found  a  great  increase  of  produce  in  conse- 
quence } — Undoubtedly,  I  find  the  benefit  of  it. 

To  what  extent  do  yon  think  the  Increased  produce 
has  been,  to  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth,  or  one-third,  or  in 
what  proportion  ?— Upon  a  great  deal  of  the  land,  1  have 
found  it  to  be  threefold,  where  there  have  been  springs, 
which  have  completely  made  the  land  barren,  when  you 
could  not  get  horses  upon  it  to  cultivate  it  aa  you  onght 
to  do  without  draining  in  the  fint  instance. 

Did  you  find  thst  effect  upon  the  first  crop  or  the  se- 
cond crop  ?— We  found  it  to  have  ito  effedt  after  the  fint 
dry  summer  after  the  operation  is  completed ;  no 
draining  acte  well  until  we  have  had  a  thorongbly  dry  sum- 
mer over  it,  sad  then  It  acte  as  well  aa  it  ever  will  do. 

IVUng  the  usual  ran  of  summen,  one  aummer  out 
of  two  perhaps  would  bring  the  drsining  into  foil  opera- 


tion f'— Yes,  I  think  so;  iuohamuMr  at  lail  was, 
certainly. 

niat  would  bring  you  one  wheat  crop,  and  ia  that  case 
you  say  the  biorease  would  be  nearly  thnefold  ?»-^Yes, 
when  then  htve  boea  springs. 

In  the  case  of  whsat  erop  of  thrsefold  ioersue  that 
would  be  almoat  equal  to  the  first  coat  of  the  drsiaage  ? 
-^Yes. 

Then  the  capital  would  bo  returned  after  that  erop» 
after  the  first  erop,  when  the  dminago  had  foil  effhctf-*- 
In  those  situations  where  then  an  springs,  upon  those 
portions  of  a  field  when  the  spring  breaks  out,  at  the 
top  it  may  have  that  effect. 

And  those  an  the  cases  when  the  dratnlhg  wante  the 
most  expensive  manner  of  laying  '—They  an  much  about 
the  same. 

Then  the  subsequent  crop  to  this  when  the  capital 
would  be  repaid  would  remunerate  the  penon  who 
drained  entirely,  gfanag  him  also  fhU  and  adequate 
benefit? — I  do  not  mean  the  committee  to  nndentand 
that  one  crop  would  npay  for  the  drainage  of  thia  land 
ataU. 

Not  if  the  faicrsase  waa  threefold  ?— No. 

You  stated  tiut  in  some  inataaoes  the  inorease  of  the 
crop  waa  tluuefold  ?->»€ertslnly  the  vidue  of  the  land 
was  increased  threefold.  I  did  not  say  the  increase  of  the 
crop,  but  the  value  of  the  land  by  the  operation  of  drain- 
ing in  certain  looalltieB* 

The  value  of  the  land  ia  inorease  d  owing  to  themerease 
of  thia  productive  power  .'•^Yea,  dearly. 

And  the  evidence  of  tids  produotive  power  haa  been 
the  threefold  increase  of  the  crop  T-^Yea,  in  those  parti- 
cular places. 

And  the  threefold  increase  of  the  crop  would,  in  cases 
of  wheat  crop,  moat  likely  repay  the  outlay  of  drainage  ? 
— >You  would  not  find  It  so  if  you  came  to  calculations  ; 
at  the  low  price  of  wheat,  it  would  not  recompense  you 
for  drainage  at  i^lO  an  aen. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  Have  you  never  known  a  crop  of 
wheat  worth  ;£  10  an  aen  ?— >Ysa. 

Mr.  SoTBBnaM.]  You  mean  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses it  would  not  pay  at  jflO  an  aen  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  NswDBOATa.]  Suppoahig  you  had  land  that 
would  not  grow  wheat,  and  tiiat  you  made  it  grow  wheat, 
that  would  produce  a  difference  byite  improvement  of 
three  times  ite  value  ?— Yea. 

If  that  onlv  grew  twitch  and  grass  befora,  and  then  it 
became  available  for  wheat,  that  land  wirald  be  tiiree 
times  u  valuable  P-^'Yes. 

And  that  waa  the  barfs  of  your  evidence  ?— Yea ; 
the  land  would  be  three  times  as  valuable  in  some 
certain  instancea,  but  not  speaking  generally.  I  spoke 
only  of  bogs  and  decidedly  unsound  places,  owing  to 
springs. 

Takhug  the  ease  you  put  when  the  drainage  was  ex- 
tnmely  needed,  in  such  a  case  as  thai  would  not  two 
wheat  crops  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing and  for  the  profite  to  bo  allowed  to  be  for  the  im- 
provement, considering  tiiat  the  land  would  not  produce 
wheat  befora  ?-^I  am  speaking  of  portions  of  fields  that 
you  could  not  use  in  that  way  befora.  We  know  that 
the  growth  is  much  less  when  land  is  unsound  than  when 
it  is  drrined ;  in  those  eases  we  have  very  littie  nturn. 
When  we  drain  those  places  we  make  them  the  best  land ; 
if  you  get  the  wet  fhmx  it,  it  becomes  the  most  produc" 
tive  land. 

Tike  the  case  when  it  was  not  worth  while  to  grow 
wheat,  and  when  it  became  worth  while  to  grow  wheat 
after  tiie  land  was  drained,  you  an  asked  whether  two 
crops  of  wheat  would  not  repay  the  outiay  for  drainage, 
with  profit  to  the  person  who  drains  ?— Not  if  yon  deduct 
the  expenin  attendtag  the  growth  of  that  crop  of  wheat  $ 
tiien  ido  not  thUdc  It  woald*. 
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Taking  the  increafe  at  threefold,  perhapi  three  crops 
would  doit  ?— Bat  thoee crops  will  not  follow  eachotiier 
in  sacoesdon. 

Taking  three  crops,  they  would  be  spread  ofer  a  period 
of  12  yearsi  without  counting  the  intervening  crops  that 
might  be  applied  to  the  land  in  the  interim ;  would  Uien 
this  threefold  produce  of  wheat  for  three  successiTe 
crops,  without  counting  the  increased  produce  of  oUier 
kinds,  repay  the  outlay  for  draining  that  land  with  a 
profit  f — I  do  not  think  it  ¥rould  be  so  in  all  oases  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

Svidtnee  pf  Mr.  John  Jbphson  Rowlbt. 

Cr  Ai  RM  AN.]  You  are  a  tenant  fiurmer  near  Mansfield  ? 
—I  am. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Derbyshire  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  usual  time  of  entry  in  Derbyshire  .'—Al- 
ways at  Lady-day.  I  am  not  aware  that  thore  is  any 
deviation  from  that  rule. 

Has  the  outgoing  tenant  an  away-going  crop  ?-— He 
has  not  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

What  payments  are  made  by  tiie  incoming  tenant  to 
his  predecessor  ?— Those  payments  are  genially  regu- 
lated by  the  restrictions  and  covenants  under  which  the 
generality  of  tenant  farmers  live. 

Then  it  is  seldom  by  custom  ?— Seldom  by  custom. 

Is  there  any  compensation' to  outgoing  tenants  for  im- 
provements they  have  made  in  the  Airm  ? — They  are  ex- 
tremely limited  in  most  cases ;  there  is  an  allowance  for 
bones  unexpended,  and  for  other  kinds  of  tillages,  such 
as  guano  and  rape  dust. 

Is  there  any  compensation  for  drainage  .'—Generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  compensation  for  draining ;  the 
tenant  by  his  conditions  is  not  allowed  compensation 
for  draining,  but  in  most  cases  the  landlord  finds  the 
tiles. 

Is  there  any  improvement  made  in  buildings  by  the 
tenant  farmers  ?^Yes,  there  are  considerable  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant  Airmers. 

Have  they  any  compensation  for  that?— I  believe 
not. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  tenant  fiurmers  had  more 
security  for  their  capital  they  would  increase  the  produce 
of  their  farms  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  would  be  able  to 
do  so. 

In  what  respect  do  you  think  improvements  could  be 
made  ? — I  think  the  want  of  tenant  right  is  most  inju- 
rious, by  the  admission  of  men  of  dender  capital  to  the 
occupancy  of  ftirms,  prohibiting  them  from,  in  a  great 
degree,  applying  sufficient  capital  for  the  improvement 
of  the  soil. 

Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  mention  to  the 
committee  ? — In  many  cases  where  tenants  are  living 
under  oonditionB,  the  whole  of  the  manure  made  upon 
the  fsrm  is  generally  taken  away  from  hhn  and  given  to 
his  successor ;  I  have  noticed  some  cases  during  Uie  last 

Sriog  where  tenants  leaving  farms  have  left  uneonsumed 
e  whole  of  their  hay  and  straw  too,  so  that  there  has 
been  no  manure  made  upon  the  fiurm  for  the  preceding 
winter. 

Where  the  manure  belongs  to  the  incoming  tenant,  or. 
what  is  the  same  thing,  whm  it  belongs  to  tiie  landlord, 
the  outgoing  tenant,  you  say,  has  no  interest  in  making 
good  manures  for  his  successor?— None. 

Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  discouragement  to  good 
fturming  ?— A  heavy  discouragement  and  a  serkms  injury 
to  a  farm  and  to  the  fiiture  crops. 

Is  there  mudb  room  for  improvement  in  the  Ihrming 
of  Derbyshire  ?— Yes,  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  an  faioreased  application  of 
ci^ital  would  increase  the  produce  of  tha  soil  in  Derby* 


shire  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  capttd  alone  nsnis  to  be 
wanting. 

In  what  wajr  do  you  think  oapital  could  be  kid  out 
advantageously  m  Derbyshire,  speaking  of  die  partieulsr 
modes  of  outli^  which,  in  your  opinioB,  would  be  ad- 
vantageous on  the  forma  in  Derbyshire  t — Cfaiellyby 
drainage,  and  by  the  erection  of  substantial  form  boiU. 
ings  with  feeding  sheds. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  You  say  manure  is  left  bdiind  on 
the  fkrms  of  Derbyshire,  made  of  the  hay  and 
there  notiiing  paid  for  the  hay  by  the  inooming 
when  it  is  left  behind  .'—Yes. 

Is  not  it  tdcen  at  a  consumable  price  ?— It  is  taken  by 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator,  subject  to  the  tonnage 
upon  the  fkrm,  that  could  not  be  comsnmed  off  die  pre- 
ndses. 

But  it  is  allowed  for  at  a  price  foroonBomption  ob  the 
farm  ?— Yes. 
Which  is  a  lower  price  Aan  if  sold  off  ?— 
Could  the  tenant,   if  he   were  keeping  the  foni« 
have  sold  that  hay  and  straw  off  the  form,  if  he  widsd  ? 
—No. 

Tlien  would  there  be  any  loss  by  leaving  it  behind,  if 
he  was  paid  for  it  at  a  consumable  price  ?-*It  wouU 
appear  not  to  be  a  loss ;  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
consumable  price  and  the  market  price. 

You  state  that  the  obstruction  to  good  cnltivatioa 
seems  to  be  from  the  slender  oapital  of  tenants  who  take 
the  farms  frequently?— -Yes. 

Supposing  there  were  a  heavy  outlay  for  tenant  right 
to  be  paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  would  not  ti^ 
slender  capital  be  still  less  1^  for  the  cnltivatien  of  tbe 
farm  ?— Yes,  it  would  appear  so.  Still  I  do  not  see  that 
the  old  tenant  should  be  prevented  of  his  right  to  benefit 
the  successor ;  but  if  there  were  a  small  dsM  of  tenantry 
in  that  district,  they  would  still  have  a  less  capital  now 
than  they  require. 

It  would  require  more  capital;  where  would  thst 
capital  come  from  if  they  have  not  enough  now  aa  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  farm  ?— -Thm  would  be  can- 
didates for  farms  possessing  more  capital  than  tftere  are 
at  present. 

Are  the  forms  small  in  that  district  you  have  epok» 
of  ? — ^They  wiU  vary  from  50  to  300  acres. 

Those  are  usually  considered  in  many  dfotricta  of 
Bngland  but  small  forms  ? — Yes ;  but  small  ftnna. 

llie  daas  of  people  generallv  who  are  oompetitorB  for 
those  ftums  are  almost  invari^ly  people  of  Tery  aknder 
means,  are  they  not  .'—Perhaps  in  the  applie^ons  for 
the  small  dass  of  forms  they  are  s  it  is  not  the 
cisely  in  the  larger  farms. 

Are  they  daiiy  fsms  or  arable  ? — On  the  _ 
limestone  there  is  a  large  district  of  arable  land  ;  and  ia 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  considcnble  dairy 
fiurms. 

On  that  limestone  you  do  net  require  drainage  ^— 
No. 

What  is  the  land  requiring  drainage,  pastnre  or  arable  - 
—Both. 

Are  tiles  used  in  that  district? — ^Yes. 

Does  the  landlord  ever  find  them  ? — Yes,  generally. 

The  tenant  does  the  labour  and  the  hauli^  ? — Yes. 

How  long  ought  he  to  be  paid  for  that,  after  t^ 
drainage  is  done  ?— In  most  of  the  oonditiana  and  cofe- 
nants  on  which  tenant  formers  are  living,  I  bdiere 
years  is  allowed. 

Is  not  that  a  discretionary  allowance  ?— <Yes  ;  it  is  i 
the  general  rule. 

In  some  cases  they  allow  nothuig?— In  acnm 
nothing  is  allowed. 

You  say  that  people  are  frequently  aUcmed 
years  ?— lliat  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  MmJ^i\««a^ 

And  partly  upon  the  workmanship  ?-— I  Aink  hi  ssn 
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oftiieooiiditiontmid«r  iHiidi  tenant  ftrnMn  occupj, 
that  no  oompeniation  ia  allowed  for  dndnage. 

Where  the  tananti  find  the  tOea  and  do  the  labour,  yon 
allow  a  per-centage  npon  the  ooat  ? — I  betiere  they  gene- 
rally do  it  without  any  charge  whatever. 
IlaTe  yon  allowanoea  for  artificial  mannie  ?— No« 
Nor  for  cake  ?— No. 

Nor  for  goano  ?— Yea ;  there  ia  an  allowance  for  that ; 
that  haa  been  lately  introdnced,  and  haa  not  been  naed 
to  any  extent  upon  the  tnmip  forma  of  the  neighbour* 
hood. 

Do  you  mean  that  tiie  manure  haa  been  lately  intro- 
dufsed,  or  that  a  plan  of  an  allowance  for  it  haa  been  lately 
introduced  T^Both. 

Haa  there  been  an  allowance  for  Hme  lately?— Iliere 
ia  a  amall  allowinoe  for  lime ;  I  am  not  able  to  aay  to 
what  extant* 

Then  without  a  legialatiire  tenant  right,  new  ayatema 
of  allowaneea  have  grown  intocnatom  within  vonr  dla- 
triet;  that  ia  guano,  for  instance,  which  is  a  new 
manure  altogether.  The  question  is,  whether  allow- 
ances hare  not  been  lately  introduced  which  formerly 
did  not  exist,  without  any  legislative  tenant  right  and 
without  any  compulsion  upon  the  subject?— I  think  I 
stated  in  the  former  part  of  my  evidence  that  usages  of 
the  tenant  fhrmers  were  generally  dependent  upon  the 
covenants,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  haa  been 
anything  new  introduced  with  regard  to  guano. 

Quano  is  allowed  for? — I  thiiuc  guano  would  be  al- 
lowed for ;  it  is  a  thing  that  is  very  little  used,  the 
principal  tillage  being  rape  dust  and  bone  dust. 

Mr.  Hbklst.]  And  which  they  are  allowed  for  ?— 
Yes. 

Sir  J.  TnoLLOPB.]  How  long  are  they  allowed  for  ? 
—It  depends  upon  the  sixe  of  the  bones.  I  think  the 
half-inch  drill  bones  extend  over  a  period  of  six  years ; 
it  may  yary  according  to  the  conditions.  I  think 
that  is  generally  about  the  number  of  years  it  does  ex- 
tend over. 

What  Is  your  course  of  husbandry ;  is  it  four  course 
or  six  course  ?— It  is  generally  about  a  fifth  course. 
A  five  years'  course? — ^Yea,  npon  the  turnip  forms. 
Is  it  general  to  let  forms  upon  covenants  to  tenants 
at  will  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Generally. 

Would  not  those  covenants  bo  all  invalidated  if  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  giving  those  rights  to  tenants ; 
would  not  an  act  break  through  the  whole  of  those 
eoTcnants  7— That  woold  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
act  of  parliament  itsdf,  I  think ;  so  far  as  that,  any  act 
of  parliament  that  may  be  passed  would  be  strictly  in- 
operative in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Till  the  termination  of  those  covenants,  that  is  the 
covenants  that  now  exist? — I  am  not  speaking  of  leases, 
only  the  restriotlons  under  which  the  tenant  farmers 
are  farming  the  land. 

They  are  covenants  for  management  ?— >Yes,  but  not 
for  years. 

Are  not  the  aUowances  that  tenants  are  to  take  on 
leaving  their  farms  recited  in  those  covenants  ?^Yes. 
The  question  then  is,  whether  those  covenants  would 
not  be  broken  through  by  any  act  passing  at  this 
moment  on  the  subject  7 — Do  you  allude  to  tiie  act  of 
parliament  commonly  called  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill  7 

The  chairman  of  this  committee's  bill?— If  I  under- 
stand that  bill  rightly,  it  tolerates  the  special  covenants 
and  conditions  in  the  letting  of  farms ;  therefore,  so  far 
aa  my  part  of  the  country  is  concerned,  that  bill  will  be 
inoperative. 

And  would  not  break  through  any  of  those  conditions 
and  covenants  ? — ^No. 

Chaibmaic.]  You  say  the  bill  that  has  been  men- 
tioned would  be  inoperative,  because  it  is  not  of  a  com- 
polsory  nature  ?^If  I  understand  it  rightly,  it  tolerates 


'  or  rather  permits  special  agreements  and  covenants 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Your  objection  to  the  bill  is  understood  to  be  this, 
that  it  is  not  compulsory  ?•— Yes. 


JMdMet  of  BIr.  Stbpksit  Gibbons. 

Chaibxan.]  You  are  the  agent  of  Lord  Yarborough 
for  his  property  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?— I  am. 

Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  committee  us 
to  the  tenant  right  which  his  lordship  has  given  there  ? 
^^  *  es. 

You  object  to  any  compulsory  enactment  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  tenant  right? — I  do. 

First  as  to  ij^  agreement  which  Lord  Yarborough 
has  granted.  What  are  the  allowanees  which  Lord 
Yarborough  has  granted  to  his  tenants  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ?— They  are  npon  tiie  same  principle  as  upon 
his  lordship's  estates  in  Lincolnshire.  I  am  one  of 
Lord  Yarborough's  Lincolnshire  agents,  and  lately 
have  had  the  sole  management  of  his  Isle  of  Wight  es- 
Utes. 

What  is  the  usual  period  of  entry  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 
—Michaelmas,  the  11th  of  October. 

What  are  the  payments  made  by  the  incoming  to 
the  outgoing  tenant? — I  believe  tiiere  have  been  no 
payments. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  property  generally  when 
you  undertook  the  management  of  it  ?-— It  was  not  in 
a  good  state  of  cnltiTation. 

Were  there  good  turnip  crops  ?-*No;  generally 
speaking,  they  were  not  good. 

Yon  say  no  allowance  was  made  for  spending  oil- 
cake ;  was  any  oil-cake  spent  ?— I  think  not,  or  very 
trifling. 

Was  the  manure  left  behind  by  the  tenant  ?'-Yes. 

Was  it  ef  a  good  quality  ?^>No,  that  was  one  of  the 
defects.  I  think  that  the  produce  was  not  converted 
into  good  manure. 

Then  you  are  understood  to  say  that  his  lordship  haa 
introduced  the  system  of  Lincolnshire  tenant  right  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ?— He  has  introduced  a  tenant  right 
on  the  Lincolnshire  system,  but  varying  as  to  the  period 
over  which  the  allowances  should  extend. 

What  allowance  do  you  make  to  tenants  forlioseed- 
cake  in  fotting  sheep  or  cattie  ?— In  Lincolnshire  we  do 
not  allow  anything  for  linseed-cake  for  sheep.  I  have 
introduced  it  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

What  allowance  do  you  make  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 
—Two-sixths  of  the  ciUlc  used  the  last  year,  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  year  before ;  making,  if  the  tenant  con- 
tinues to  use  about  the  same  quantity,  the  allowance  of 
one-half  of  what  he  would  use  the  last  year.  At  first 
when  we  introduced  it  into  Lincolnshire  we  allowed 
one-half  of  the  last  year's  oil-cake,  but  that  was  abused, 
as  we  saw  people  spending  more  the  last  year  of  their 
tenancy  than  ever  they  had  done  before ;  and  therefore 
we  spread  it  over  two  years,  which  I  consider  a  great 
improvement. 

How  do  you  propose  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
tenant  having  used  the  oil-cake  ? — By  producing  his 
biUs,  and  his  men  and  himself  giving  evidence  upon 
them. 

What  allowance  has  Lord  Yarborough  given  to  his 
tenants  for  goano  in  the  Isle  of  Wight?— One  half. 

What  allowance  for  bones ;  is  it  one-half  the  pre- 
ceding year  7— We  make  It  extend  over  four  years,  and 
in  Lincolnshire  three  years. 

Mr.  T.  Eobrton.]  Is  it  bones  with  acid  7—1  have 
made  no  distinction  between  bones  mixed  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  bone  dust. 

That  is  not  the  grasa  land  ?— No,  arable  land  only. 
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CBAZKHAir.]  Wkydo  yon  give  fbnr  years  in  the 
Iftle  of  Wight  and  only  wree  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Al- 
though Lord  Yarbor«vgh's  agent,  I  essentially  belong 
to  the  class  of  tenant  fKrmers ;  my  connexions  and 
family  are  tenant  farmers,  and  therefore  I  have  fre- 
quency heard  this  question  of  tenant  right  discussed, 
and  I  know  what  tht  general  faaling  about  our  Lin- 
colnshire tenant  right  is,  and  where  I  think  they  have 
not  been  quite  Uberal  enough  I  have  made  them  rather 
more  liberal. 

What  allowance  does  Lord  Yarborough  make  for  the 
use  of  lime  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  property  t — It  extends 
over  four  years  there. 

For  chalking  the  landf — It  Is  10  years;  that  is 
much  longer  than  tt  is  in  Lineolnshtre,  where  we  only 
allow  seven.  • 

Why  do  you  allow  more  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  than  in 
Lincolnshire? — I  thhik  the  tenant  does  not  always 
get  repaid  in  that  time ;  If  he  happens  to  pot  on  cbslk 
and  there  comes  a  dry  season,  and  not  much  fh^st.  It 
does  not  fltU.  I  have  seen,  myself,  where  It  does  injury 
to  land  for  a  year  or  two,  and  therelbre  hare  made  It 
extend  over  a  longer  period ;  I  think  seven  years  too 
little. 

What  allowance  do  you  make  fbr  nnder-drafning, 
where  the  tenant  finds  the  tiles  and  is  at  all  the  ex- 
pense?— ^Twelve  years. 

And  where  the  landlord  finds  the  tiles  and  the  tenant 
finds  the  labour,  what  allowance  do  you  make  then  T— 
Tout  years. 

Do  you  consider  this  a  beneficial  system  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  property  ?-*>Unquestionably. 

You  consider  that  the  state  of  the  fknnlne  rsqutres 
such  encouragement?— I  think  It  would  belmproTed 
by  It. 

Then  the  old  state  of  farming,  in  your  opinion,  re- 
quired some  such  encouragement  ana  security  as  this 
to  tenants  ? — I  think  so. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  committee 
your  objection  to  sych  tenant  right  being  enfbrced  by 
law  ?^One  reason  is,  that  I  think  where  parties  are  at 
liberty  to  make  their  own  bargain,  tbey  xery  often 
discuss  it  with  a  better  spirit;  and  havo  less  dUScuHy 
in  coming  to  a  fair  conclusion  ;  and  another  ts,  that, 
if  I  understand  this  compulsory  tenant  right  correctly > 
the  landlord  would  be  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy 
of  his  tenants.  Ft^  instance,  I  hare  known  some  very 
elever  and  sensible  men  generally,  who  have  had  par- 
ticular fancies  about  Ainaing.  Some  have  a  fiincy  fbr 
machinery,  and  some  for  one  thing,  and  some  for 
another,  and  tbey  probably  wo«M  be  trying  experi- 
ments ;  and  then  If  they  found  out,  as  they  would  do 
sometnnes,  that  th^  bad  made  a  mistake,*  tney  might 
take  the  sl^ortest  way  of  fetting  the  money  back  again ; 
tbey  would  think  the  best  way  was  to  give  up  the  nurm, 
and  probably  the  tandlord  would  haye  to  pay  for  an 
expensire  tenant  right,  where  the  tenant  had  not  spent 
his  money  Judiciously,  I  know  very  elerer  men  I 
would  not  trust  to  spend  my  money. 

8ir  J.  Trollops.]  Is  not  it,  in  lact,  letting  another 
man  spend  your  mo^e j  T— Yes ;  I  am  so  far  an  advocate 
for  estabttBhJng  a  tenant  right,  that  1  have  thought  one 
of  the  best  thilnga  I  could  do  was  to  recommend  the 
landlord  to  give  a  fair  and. liberal  tenant  right  upon  bis 
estate;  but  1  should  prefer  making  the  arrangement 
myself  to  allowing  other  people  to  make  ft. 

In  your  memory,  has  not  this  tenant  right,  and  the 
prtnc^les  upon  whteh  it  has  been  acted  upon,  tery 
greatly  extended  1;^  Lincolnshire  ?.^It  has  beconxie  mare 
general. 

And  for  more  articles  ?— And  for  iQore  articles* 

Ai\d  the  samfit  princj|fle  has  been  gradual^  extend- 
ing ;  in  your  own  case,  and  within  yovrown  knowHedge 


it  has  extended  fromliiieolBabtrelctiiaUbefWlgbU 
—Yes. 

Has  that  practice  been  panned  in  the  Us  of  Wi^ht 
by  other  landlords  as  well  as  Lord  Yatboicagh  Y*Ko; 
those  agreements  are  not  signed  yet. 

It  is  nearly  a  new  tUngt— YeS|  an  mM^  mv 
thing. 

Withhi  how  long?— Since  April. 

You  are  only  just  bringing  It  faito  notice  ia  Ihst  •> 
land?^Ye8. 

You  haye  been  in  the  business  a  good  many  yem! 
— ^Yes. 

The  whole  system  of  tenmit  right  has  s^mf  Mf 
voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

And  extended  from  one  end  of  that  gieat  ttmtj  to 
the  other  ?— 9o  for  as  my  hncwMfs  gcsa  it  kii,tet 
the  custom  has  varied;  if  a  landowner  or  a  tam 
vrishes  to  make  apedal  terms,  they  take  itoetoftbc 
custom  by  haTlng  special  agreements.  Upea  M 
Yarboroagh^  estate,  which  compriaas  00,000  aeieSiW 
hare  not  a  single  word  hi  any  agrecaMatsaboiti^ 
tenant  right,  and  the  custom  Is  so  well  sdabltaMthit 
it  is  all  left  to  the  custom ;  but  somcothei  teadovMi 
have  agreements. 

And  hare  von  known  any  landowner  obfsetiotUi 
tenant  right  Mng  introduced  upon  his  sftatei  is  la- 
colnsblre? — No. 

Do  you  know  any  trial  to  enfoicc  It?— Ho. 

Have  you  known  any  actions  at  law  ariw  eutrftk 
system  of  tenant  right ;  do  you  reecikct  any  b^sw 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant  ?— I  do  act  leMBba 
any. 

Has  not  it  been  so  well  established  as  to  becone  bw 
by  custom?— I  know  that  people  haft  diiBa| 
opinions  as  to  whether  the  cnstom  ooold  he  ffAnc' 
in  a  court  of  law,  but  I  have  knovra  some  partieiltf 
cases  where  I  believe  parties  waeM  not  wUlbiglykin 
given  more  than  tliey  were  obliged,  hwt  who  Mt  sUi^ 
to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  though  I  dare  not  isy  tM 
the  parties  would  have  been  able  to  have  rseevsitd  is 
a  court  of  law. 

Do  you  erer  undertake  Taloatioiia  9— Ko,  net  it » 

There  has  never  been  any  heeitatioB  or  diflsolty  & 
extending  the  tenant  right  to  new  artlelee  that  ksfi 
been  thought  beneficial  to  the  land,  parHealsrlyR' 
ferrlng  now  to  guano;  there  has  never  been  asy  M- 
culty  of  including  that  in  the  eostom  ofteaastHikt 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  thciels  nolawtocoBipelltV- 
No. 

Do  yon  remember  rape-cake  hefaM^  first  ^sdm 
manure  for  turnips  ?-*It  is  not  used  finr  that 

Not  in  the  Wold  ?— No. 

Is  not  it  used  on  the  heavy  knd  %— Very  Btfls. 

Do  you  remember  hi  your  praciiee  agyextatf" 
beyond  guano  for  which  payment  is  iMde  belwB9  th 
incoming  and  outgoing  tenant  ^— Oil-cake  is  a  ise*^ 
allowance,  and  I  should  say  tile  draining  is  toeviv 
my  recollection. 

Those  are  both  faitrcdnced  as  tenant  right  vahs|jg 
wlthhi  your  memory  S-Ofl-cake  eeimsly  iHlw 
the  last  eight  or  nine  yearsa  and  tSe  dratnlsg  ««** 
Uttle  praefised,  I  thiol:  I  may  say  thesameoftbsi 

Have  yoQ  much  experience  of  other  eaantks  sstif 
Lincolnshire!  except  ttic  Isle  of  Wight?— No.     ^^ 

Then  you  see  theextention  of  the  priseipiegfaM 
gehifaig  ground  and  conflnaatkm  boI  only  hi  Ubu^ 
shire,  but  in  the  other  districts  you  are  aeqnaintrfe*' 
without  a  law  upon  the  subject  ? — ^I  see  it  Is  ^^''TJr' 
and  there  is  so  much  connBon  sense  IB  foToarofit  tvi 
I  think  it  will  make  its  way.  I  cannot  speak  froa^ 
own  knowledge  to  what  extent  It  la  gahiiair  P^' 
but  it  is  one  of  those  things  tiiat  mvit  eeme. 

And  without  the  lawV- Wlthoal  Ike  law. 
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Hr.  Hxvuiv.}  YoH  fttottd  you  were  connected  mik 
families  engaged  in  the  oulttratiaii  o$  Uad  ia  Liocoln- 
ahire  ^^Yee. 

And  kave  iMea  aeqnaUitcd  with  h  all  your  life  ?-«-Yee< 

Was  the  tenant  right  you  have  spoken  of  in  UneolQ- 
sklre  genenUy  arranged  by  the  tenants,  or  by  the  te- 
nants and  landkiffds  f — ^I  should  iey,  speaking  of  Lofd 
Yarboffougk^  estate,  it  is  a  Matter  which  aoae  of  then 
have  had  mmsh  to  do  with ;  bnt  the  valueia  whio  have 
been  called  upon  to  settle  those  things  have,  bam 
time  to  tiaaey  settled  the  principle  nntll  it  ha«  been 
pi«tty  well  established. 

And  the  vahiers  hav^  settled  that  upea  prineiplse 
that  have  been,  geneialiy  speaking,  satisfectory  to  the 
oocnpyiag  teiM»try  ^<^Yse ;  I  should  say  that  a  party 
about  taking  a  luria  knows  what  the  eostoa  is ;  and 
If  he  was  not  satisfled,  he  wonldy  befoie  ha  took  the 
fiirm,  ask  if  he  nJght  not  be  allowed  to  have  eettafai 
variations  intfoduced  Into  his  agreement ;  fad,  gene^ 
rally  speaking,  they  would  be  so,  if  he  eoe^  point  onl 
anything  that  showed  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  queetioB  related  to  the  system  that  had  gone  oq 
in  Lincolnshire  now  for  many  y^ars;  is  that,  in  your 
Judgment,  generally  satbfectopy  to  the  oocupyhig  Is*. 
nantry  ?-^I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the 
allowanoee  which  are  pnt  in  the  Isle  of  Wifl^t  agree- 
mente  were  adopted}  for  instanee,  if  chalk  was  ex- 
tended from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  draining  was  lather 
mora  extended  a^  Our  pMsent  systeaa  ia  that  the 
landlord  shall  find  the  tUea,  and  the  tenant  beat  the 
expense  of  putting  them  in.  ^f ,  after  ha.  baa  had  one 
crop,  be  leavea  hia  feim,  he  gets  no  aUawancOb  Now 
thai  many  people,  and  I  amongst  the  rest,  contend  is 
unfair;  I  say  he  oaght  ta  have  it  ftv^  years  tanpay 
him. 

Mr.  Nbwoboate.]  That  is  one  course  ? — ^Yea. 

Ms.  HsSLBT.]  If  the  time  were  extended  it  would 
be  nu>m  satisfectory  ia  Lhioolnsluee  ^-*Yes,  ia  two  ok 
three  mattem. 

Of  course  the  value  of  those  things  ^aa  only  be 
settled  byezperienee  ?— No. 

And  that  experience  probably  wHl  oormct  the  matter 
in  Lineolnshive  if  the  general  opinion  ia  the  sam*  as 
yours  ?— 1  think  it  wUl. 

It  is  not  very  easy  at  liie  first  inttoifaietion  of  any 
eostom  to  come  to  a  sound  opinion  as  to  what  ita  effiict 
wiU  be  ?r-Gertain]y  not.  1  have  no  donbl  that  it  Lord 
Yarbofough  attempted  to  introdnee  into  his  Liaeoin- 
shire  agreemeni^  anything  about  tenant  right,  th(a»y 
beio^ai  present  silent  upon,  it,  his  tenants  would  ask 
him  for  an  exteoded  allowaoce,  some  suo^  aa  I  have 
put  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  agreements.  In  feot,  I  may 
say,  tha^  befora  that  agseentent  was  ofibaed  to  the  t»* 
nantaia  ^e  lale  ofWigh*,  it  waa  submitted  to.sevasal 
people  in  Lincolnshiee  of  the  dasa  of  landownei%  gen- 
tlemen o<}cupying.their  own  property,  Ifoukvahiersi  and 
tenant  fer^iem;  aad  I  believe,  witii  one  e«eeptioa,. 
that  that  scale  of  allowaaee  waa  approved  o£  hy  the 
whole  pSthem. 

Tsl^ng  this  very  large  ealata  of  Lord  Yarbonmgh's, 
hia  extensive  lenaatigFaraooateafctosettlatklsiViattev 
amon»  thensselves,  without  having  any  agreement  for 
it?— Ihey  have  bera  so. 

And  you  think  th^  aae  so  still  V«Yes,  nadsr  hk 
lordship,  i  should  noibe  content  to  t^e  a  ferm  under 
some  p^|>le.  Aa  a  genemi  principle,  i  consider  the 
tenant  ought  to  have  all  those  mattem  pot  Intq^hia 
agnemeat»  but  there  has  been  that  degsee  of  confidence 
between  Lord  Yafbowugh  and  hiateaaats  that  itia  not 
asked  for. 

Sir  J.  TROLLova.]-  BidyoO'  hear  of  a  peti^a. pre- 
sented Uvt  year  against  the  Tenant  Bight  Bill  T»<^I 
luMw  thattheeawPft^uM* 


Did  any  of  Lord  Yarborough'a  igmti  or  teaanti  sign 
that  petition  P^-Nofc  to  n^  knowledge. 

You  did  not  yourself  ?-t-No. 

You  do  not  know  of  aay  of  the  teaaatry  dolsg  la?^ 
No. 

Mr.  HavLBY.]  Yoa  have  spoken  of  (he  expense  of 
chalk  being  thrown  over  ten  years;  of  coarse  tiAt 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  situation  oi  the 
chalk,  aad  the  expense  that  it  cost  ?*^We  have  it  upon 
the  WoUb ;  the  only  land  that  ia  chalked  is  the  WeUs 
and  the  chalk  is  immediately  underneath  it.  Yea  caa 
get  it  in  aAy  part  of  the  Mdk 

If  the  ehalk  bad  to  be  fetched  from  aay  diataaoe, 
and  the  expense  were  higher,  it  might  be  necessary 
even  to  throw  it  over  a  larger  number  of  yeara  befeee 
the  tenant  waa  repaid  ?<«-It  might  be;  but  where  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  bamt  into  Ume,  aad  then  the  cartage 
is  lighter. 

lu  parts  of  Bsaex  they  fetck  ehalk  frefls  a  hmg 
diatance  and  put  it  oa  .'•^ueh  a  praotioe  ie  naknown 
to  us. 

If  the  expease  varied  very  maeh,  it  might  be  re- 
qnbite  to  vary  the  nuBAber  of  yeasa^— Yea;  hot  It 
would  be  a  serious  question  with  us,  if  the  coet  wee 
much  increased,  whether  it  woaU  be  rspaid  by  the 
benefit.  If  it  would,  thea  if  that  expense  waa  is^rgeis 
it  ought  to  extend  over  a  greater  number  of  yean. 

That  is  the  reason  why  those  thhigs  are  bettoF  settled 
by  private  ac^reement  between  the  parties  thaa  by 
nuking  a  general  law  to  sait  everybody  l*-««A  general 
law  is  not  suitable  to  every  case. 

Idr.  NawBaoATa.]  Yoa  say  that  you  know  of  na 
instances  where  the  qnestion  has  eoase  before  a  eoaei 
of  law  ?-7-4  do  not  know  of  s^y. 

What  ia  the  syatem  o| velug&on;  laall  thia  valaatiaft 
given  ia  the  aggmgate,  or  are  tha  sans,  ttaled  P^vrTba 
partioulax  aiitidea  are  specified  io  tbe  lalaatioa^  bat 
only  the  sum  total  is  givea. 

In  case  of  any  difficulty  «risiag»  would  It  be  very 
diffii(i«lt  to  test  the  valuatioakt— X  apprehend  thi^  tha 
parties  who  make  the  valuatioa  genmUy  keep  memoN 
randuum^  and  they  wai4d  be  able  to  slats  the  pricea 
they  had  put  upoaeack. 

Have  yoa  ever  known  the  oaaa  of  an  umpiee  bctof 
!  caUed  ia  t— One  ia  appoinAed  invariably ;  aud  I  should 
say  that  most  generally  he  attends  when  they  make  Ike 
valuation. 

^eia  appointed,  m  the  first  ijMtapce  T-r-Yefly  befoM 
the  begin  to  ^ct. 

Ai^  in  Qase  of  a  ijlfference  between  t^e  arbitnijbors* 
woald  they  have  to  si^bii^t  iixe  items  upon  which  they 
formed  the  grosa  sum  of  tl)^  vaiuaUoik  to  thfi  umpij;e^ 
— UmmesU^ahly. 

Their  books  then  are*  iit  fept,  op«a  to  the  umpire  ?*^ 
Qenerally  speaking,  he  attends  t^e  meetlijga  of  the^- 
bitr&tors,  an4  each  of  th^  out  theii:  owa  v.aluajyu>a;. 
ajaO,  U  tl^y  di;9er,.  ho  qeU^ee  VI  M)«a  Vi^  ther^i,  aiul 
decide  betw^ea.  thqin. 

'^  vn^pi^  ift  appoipiy^  Ui  the  4f«t  ii]il^ace?<«ni 
Bai#, 

But  in,ca3ea  ^iM^ei^  ^  umplr/e  doea  qo^  ^u^iwHk  tha 
arhiti^tor^  should  be  bpu^d  W  pirodju^  tp  hlo^  tha 
items  which,  when  completed,  made  the  '^"iqn*i 
of  theiij  award?— Undoubjedlj ;,  bu.t  th^  W90&  only 
ask  Vim  to  decide  such  qu^sUJpns  ^  th^  diifece^ 
a]t)put. 

Did  you  ever  k^now  %  di^Knce  arise  bet^e^n  th,^  ar- 
bitrators upon  the  whole  of  the  items  ? — Upon.  Qvei:^, 
one  of  them  ? 

Yes. — No }  ^ose  things  do  not  come  out  before  the 
public  generally,  if  they  do. 

In  order  to  form  a  law,  it  would  be  neeessarjr  to 
bapesoasattrielBP  ^(sleBi.o4vali|»tia»thata^presiBat 
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prevails  ?-«I  should  not  like  to  leave  au  extensive  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  valuers  generally,  withont  giving 
them  some  rules  to  g^lde  them. 

And  if  that  were  attempted  hy  law,  the  law  must 
make  the  rules? — I  take  it  that  the  landowner,  if  he 
were  allowed,  would  at  once  set  to  work  in  every  in- 
stance and  make  his  own  bargain,  so  as  to  take  it  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  if  he  could. 

Yon  Uiink,  In  short,  that  the  landowners  would  en- 
deavour by  all  means  to  evade  the  interference  of  the 
law  ?— I  do. 

Is  there  a  great  desire  among  the  tenantry  for  inter- 
ference by  law  ? — I  can  only  answer  that  question  from 
what  I  read  in  the  papers ;  in  our  neighbourhood  the 
question  has  not  been  much  agitated. 

The  tenants  are  perfectly  satisfied  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  custom  as  it  prevails?— Yes ;  with 
some  exceptions  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

But  they  are  satisfied  with  the  system?— Yes. 

If  there  is  any  difi^rence  of  opinion,  it  is  only  on  the 
details?— Yes. 

Mr.  T.  BoBBTON.]  In  Lincolnshire  when  the  tenant 
makes  any  permanent  improvements,  such  as  draining 
and  the  erection  of  farm -buildings,  does  he  give  notice 
to  his  landlord  or  agent  ?— If  he  wishes  to  erect  farm- 
buildings,  he  goes  to  the  landlord  or  agent  and  makes 
abargidn. 

In  the  case  of  drainage,  how  is  it  ? — ^The  usual  and 
indeed  almost  invariable  custom  is  for  the  landlord  to 
give  the  tiles,  and  the  first  question  asked  is,  where 
and  how  they  are  going  to  do  the  draining,  abd  if  that 
is  settled  satisfactorily  the  tenant  has  the  tUes,  it  being 
left  with  the  agent  to  say  either  yes  or  no. 

Take  the  case  where  a  tenant,  without  asking  his 
landlord  or  the  agent,  efi^ected  general  improvements 
in  drahiing  of  his  own  accord,  what  would  he  be  entitled 
to  claim  for  that,  accordhoig  to  your  custom,  at  the  end 
of  his  tenancy  ? — I  take  it  that  he  would  be  entitled  to 
something,  but  the  allowances  are  too  small ;  they  are 
not  so  liberal  as  I  have  put  them  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
agreements.  No  tenant  would  attempt  to  do  it  with- 
out having  some  understanding  with  his  landlord.  The 
custom  as  to  allowances  for  dninage  refer  more  espe- 
cially to  those  cases  where  the  landlord  finds  the  tiles ; 
the  others  are  isolated  eases.  There.are  indeed  but 
iiiw  cases  of  that  kind. 

In  the  form  of  your  agreement  it  is  stated  that  in 
ease  the  landlord  finds  the  tiles,  and  the  tenant  the 
labour,  you  spread  it  over  four  years ;  and  in  ease  the 
tenant  finds  tues  and  labour,  you  spread  it  over  twelve 
years ;  what  is  the  reason  of  that  difference  ?— The 
labour  is  generally  rather  the  largest  proportion  ;  but 
in  the  one  case  the  landlord  contributes  liberally,  by 
giving  the  tiles  at  onoe,  and  the  tenant  sooner  gets  re- 
paid his  outlay.    He  derives  the  same  advantage  from 
the  drainage  of  land  where  the  landlord  has  given  the 
tiles  as  if  he  has  found  them  himself;  butas  t&  advan- 
tage is  obtained  at  less  cost  to  him,  it  takes  less  time  to 
get  it  back.    You  will  see  in  that  agreement  that  the 
works  of  draining  and  marlmg,  vdiich  are  the  most  expen- 
sive works,  can  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord or  agent ;  thatisa  provision  I  woidd  put  in  every 
agreement. 

Mr.  Hbklbt.1  Do  vou  not  draw  a  distinction  between 
marlmg  and  chalkmg?— It  may  not  be  correctly  ex- 
pressed  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  it  is  sometimes  caUed 
marling  and  sometimea  dialking,  and  both  mean  the 
same  thing. 

Do  the  Isle  of  Wight  people  understand  it,  do  you 
think  ? — ^lliey  do  not  use  much  marl  or  chalk  at  present; 
they  wiU  understand  it  before  much  is  done. 

Mr.  Nbwoboatb.]  In  one  ienie,  marling  meanf  ap- 


plication of  day?— Yes;  it  la  intiodnead  thmintk 
sense  I  teU  you ;  probably  not  correctly. 

Chaibman.]  You  say  you  would  object  to  aeoaipvl- 
sory  Act  of  Parliament,  as  putting  the  landkndtoomieh 
in  the  hands  of  Ids  tenant  ?— Yea. 

Upon  what  item  do  yon  think  that  the  tOBsat  wmU 
be  likely  to  incur  an  expenditure  that  might  be  inooa1^ 
nient  to  the  landlord  t— I  nndentand  it  is  mtadsd  &a 
buildings  should  be  considered  tenant-right  I  hnc 
known  people  have  peculiar  notions  aboat  buUiaii; 
some  have  a  ftnoy  for  one  thing,  aome  another.  Smk 
people  are  never  happy  except  among  bricks  and  mor- 
tar; they  might  put  np  many  buikungs  that  sBother 
man  might  consider  a  nniaanoe  ratiier  than  an  impnn* 
ment.  Hie  in-oonung  tenant  woidd  object  to  pay  fcr 
them,  and  the  landlord  would  be  obliged. 

In  your  ophiion,  it  would  be  very  objectioaiUe  that 
tenanu  should  be  enabled,  by  Act  of  PartiamflDt,  to  pat 
up  bmldtnn  withont  the  landlord's  consent  on  ka  iva, 
and  make  mm  responsiUe  for  tliem  ?— Yes. 

Is  there  any  other  item  in  which  you  think  ^  a- 
penditure  of  the  tenant  might  be  inoonveniait  to  tbe 
landlord  ?•— I  think,  opinions  vary  so  mndi  aboat  dndi- 
ing,  thatit  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  that  in  the  budi 
of  the  tenant  altogether. 

In  your  opinion,  should  the  landlord  becoanltod 
previonaly  to  any  amount  of  drsinh^  being  nndertska  ? 
—Yes. 

And  his  consent  should  be  necessary  before  say  aaaaat 
of  draimng  should  be  undertaken  that  is  to  baewM 
diamable  upon  bis  property  ? — ^Yea,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  T.  BoBBTON.]  Would  the  aame  answer  app^  to 


taking  away  old  hedgeaand  maldng  fresh  ones  ?—Yei. 
the  limdlord  ou|[^t  to  be  consulted  about  all  tboie  m- 
provements  if  he  is  made  liable  to  contribute  mfiui 
to  them. 

\nth  respect  to  manure,  you  do  not  tfamkn?-! 
would  leave  tiiat  as  much  as  possible  in  tfaehsodi  of  tk 
tenant,  but  I  have  seen  some  people  apply  bones  to  \ai 
that  (Ud  no  good ;  the  aUowanoe  however  extendi  ow 
so  short  a  period  that  not  much  noiaehief  would  snse&oa 
tenant-right  in  manures. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  That  is  not  so  aeriona  a  qocstioB  a 
the  other? — No. 

Sometimes  bones  do  no  good  ?— Yea. 

Chaibman.]  You  think  the  farmer  would  soon  fad 
it  out,  and  the  landlord  would  not  be  aerionsly  incosw- 
niencedby  the  tenant  usmg  artificial  mannn  wit^ 
applying  to  the  landbrd  ?-i-CaaeB  ought  arise  vkie 
probably  there  would  be  a  little  miadiief  done,  bat  tha 
would  not  be  so  serious. 

You  think  that  landlorda  would,  if  the  taBaBt.right 
were  recogniaed  by  law,  wish  to  make  private  sgreflnab 
with  then:  tenants  not  to  leare  the  whole  thing  open  ia  the 

hands  of  valuen  ?-»Prudent  men  would. 

Mr  Hbklxt.]  An  in-oomlng  tenant  behig  aikadts 
pay  a  large  price  for  a  building  would  be  very  i^t  to  nt 
it  was  not  wanted  ?— I  should  &nk  he  would ;  Iwosldaot 

aUow  another  man  to  spend  my  em|ibyer's  mooef .  , 

Chaibman.]  If  the  landlord's  oonaent  were  lequ^ 
you  say  the  land-agent  repreaenting  the  landlord  voald 
be  very  careful  in  giving  permission  to  the  tcaantto 
make  any  large  improvements  in  buildings  ?—B»^ 
so  ;  my  own  opinion  about  buildings  ia  ths^  ttiey  oap 
to  be  provided  by  the  landlord  in  the  first  instsnoe;<H 
if  any  spedal  case  arose  where  a  tenant  wanted  mm- 
thing  for  his  own  fkncy,  he  sAiould  pay  for  it. 

Some  landlords  are  not  able  to  afford  in  Uie  bscivtfd 
parts  of  England  all  the  money  that  would  be  ii^p^ 
to  put  their  estates  in  such  order  as  most  of  the  Iaoob- 
shire  property  is  in  ?— I  apprehend  not. 
Mr.  T.  BoBBTON.]  Would  there  be  any  olgectieet 

giving  a  tenant  tiw  power  of  erecting  the  iwimgK* 
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remOTtng  them  at  the  termination  of  the  tenaocy,  if 
the  in-comiog  tenant  or  the  landlord  did  not  choose  to 
take  them  at  a  ▼aluation  ? — Assuming  that  no  buildings 
were  there,  there  would  be  no  harm  perhaps  ;  but  assum- 
ing there  were  some  buildings,  and  he  took  them  down 
and  pat  up  others,  then  an  objection  would  arise,  unless 
he  replaced  the  old  ones. 

Sir  J.  Trollopb.]  Has  it  been  the  custom  on  Lord 
Yarborough's  estate  to  substitute  good  new  for  old  bad 
buildings  ?— Lord  Yarborough  generally  builds  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  tenant  afterwards  keeps  the  build- 
ings  in  repair ;  if  a  building  is  worn  out,  or  the  tenant 
wants  additional  buildings  which  it  is  not  consider^  the 
landlord  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of,  the  tenant 
contributes  the  labour. 

Are  you  able  to  recollect  the  conversion  of  the  rabbit- 
warrens  and  heaths  ? — Some  of  them  I  recollect  being 
converted. 

Have  they  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  or 
the  landlord  ? — The  landlord  made  Uie  boundary  fences 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  subdivision  fences  also  ;  the  rest 
the  tenant  does. 

The  tenant  merely  does  the  surface  cultivation  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

Is  that  a  case  that  requires  compensation  ? — I  think 
not,  because  there  is  a  degree  of  fieshness  in  the  land  that 
compensates  him. 

With  the  subesquent  crops  ?— Yes. 


Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bonifacb. 

CuAiRMAN.]  You  are  the  agent  for  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, on  his  property  in  Sussex  ? — I  am ;  I  have  been 
agent  for  the  Duke  only  about  five  years ;  previously  to 
that  I  was  extensively  engaged  in  Sussex  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  as  general  land  agent  and  valuer. 

You  are  opposed  to  any  compulsory  legislative  enact- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  tenant-right? — I  see  great 
difficulties  about  it  rather  than  being  opposed  to  it. 

What  is  the  time  of  entry  on  farms  in  that  part  of  Sus- 
sex which  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — Michaelmas ;  gene- 
rally the  29th  of  September  in  preference  to  the  10th  of 
October. 

What  are  the  payments  usually  made  by  in-coming 
tcmants  to  out -going  tenants  ? — The  customary  payments 
differ  very  much  in  the  different  districts  of  the  county  ; 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  the  eastern  parts  generally  have 
eustoms  that  are  different  from  the  south-west  of  the 
county ;  I  should  say  that,  taking  the  boundary  on  the 
morth  as  the  South  Downs,  Hampshire  on  the  west,  on 
tbe  east  the  Adur,  the  south  bemg  the  sea,  the  customs 
differ  very  much  from  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 

In  this  part  of  Sussex,  west  of  the  river  Adur,  what 
are  the  customary  payments  by  the  in>  coming  to  the  out- 
going tenant  ? — They  are  confined  very  much  to  acts  of 
husbandry  ;  the  hay  at  a  feeding-off  price,  and  the  fod- 
der of  the  straw. 

And  in  the  Weald  what  are  the  payments  ?— They  are 
extended  to  the  payment  of  dressings  and  half  dress- 
ings of  dung  and  lime,  and  to  the  payment  for  fallows 
and  tillage  performed  on  the  fallows,  and  the  rent  and 
taxes  thereon,  and  for  lays. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatk.]  Indnding  rent  and  taxes  ? — In-< 
clnding  the  rent  and  taxes. 

Chairman.]  Then  the  payment  for  dressings  is  for 
the  manures  P^Yes ;  made  on  the  land,  and  from  which 
no  crop  has  been  produced.  Half-dressings  comprise 
the  dung  from  which  one  crop  has  been  prodaced.  So 
with  regard  to  lime,  where  no  crop  has  been  produced, 
or  if  it  be  in  the  heap  on  the  farm,  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
lull  cost.  If  it  has  produced  one  ctraw  crop,  then  is 
half  the  cost. 


Is  the  payment  for  the  fallows  a  payment  for  a  naked 
sammer  fallow  ? — Yes  it  is  a  payment  for  a  naked  sum- 
mer fallow. 

On  your  heavy  land  is  it  usual  to  give  naked  fallows  ? 
—In  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  it  is  the 
case. 

Then  the  tenant  has  received  no  advantage  from  the 
expensive  course  of  ploughing  and  cleaning  into  which 
the  field  has  been  put? — No. 

And  thercft»re  it  is  customary  to  allow  him  for  that, 
which  is  a  bentfit  to  his  successor,  bat  which  is  no  benefit 
to  him  ? — Yes. 

Docs  the  ontfroing  tenant  also  receive  the  rent  for 
the  year  for  the  field  that  has  been  a  naked  fallow?— 
Yes. 

And  the  taxes  ? — Yes. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  payment  for  the  clover  lay ; 
will  you  describe  that  to  the  committee  ?— It  Is  usually 
in  the  event  of  its  being  an  old  lay  which  has  remained 
over  one  year;  an  allowance  is  made  of  a  year's  rent, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  af  the  circumstances  may  be  as  to 
the  state  of  cultivation  in  which  it  Is  found;  but  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  there  is  a  claim  for  the  old 
lay. 

The  foundation  of  the  custom  then  is  this,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  husbandry  a  tenant 
would  be  entitled  to  break  op  the  clover  lay  after  one 
year  for  a  crop  of  wheat  ? — Yes. 

And  inasmuch  as  he  has  forfeited  the  advantage  of 
this  crop  of  wheat  he  might  have  had  by  the  ordinary 
rotation,  he  is  considered  as  having  a  claim  for  tlu&t 
advantage  which  he  has  forfeited,  and  which  now  ac- 
crues to  his  sHcccssor? — Yes,  that  is  so;  and  to  explain 
the  principle  that  has  now  been  laid  down  so  justly, 
and  which  is  acted  upon  there  in  many  cases  from  the 
land  being  in  a  bad  condition,  possibly  the  outgoing 
tenant  is  not  disposed  to  sow  it,  and  in  that  case  a 
much  less  sum  is  paid  for  it  than  it  It  comes  to  the  in- 
coming tenant  in  good  condition. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  Is  there  any  valuation  of  the  lay 
according  to  its  goodness  ? — Yes. 

But  it  is  paid  for  as  a  lay  ? — According  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  may  be  found. 

And  if  it  is  in  a  foul  and  bad  state  It  would  not  be 
paid  anything  for  .'—Precisely  so;  they  are  also  paid 
in  that  district  of  country  for  the  hedge- rows  and  un- 
derwood, if  included  in  tbe  occupation. 

Chairman.]  When  they  enter  upon  a  farm  they 
enter  upon  the  underwood  also  ? — Yes. 

They  pay  to  their  predecessors  in  proportion  to  the 
numt>er  of  years*  growth  of  the  underwood  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  principle  of  underwood  is  applied  also  to  the 
hedges?— Yes. 

Which  arc  often  very  wide,  and  approaching  the 
nature  of  a  copse  ? — Ye«. 

What  they  call  shaws  In  Kent  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  J.  Trollopr.]  Arc  they  allowed  for  the  growth 
up  to  a  certain  numt>er  of  years  t — ^To  the  stem, 
usually,  unless  there  is  any  special  arrungcment  to  the 
contrary ;  by  tbe  custom  they  would  be  valued  to  the 
stem. 

Chairman.]  Are  the  committco  to  understand  that 
the  difficulties  you  wish  to  state  to  them  as  to  any 
general  enactment,  apply  to  acts  of  husliandry  or  to 
acts  of  improvement  of  tbe  farm  ? — My  difficulty  as  to 
any  legislative  enactment  applies  to  the  whole.  I  am 
very  desirous  in  all  casei  to  see  the  fair  beneficial  in- 
terest paid  to  the  leaving  tenant.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  sec  that  as  an  arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  tenants 
of  different  counties  hold,  and  the  customs  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  differ  so  much,  that  I  am  very  fearful 
it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  any  legislative  enactment 
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ou  the  subject  into  operation  that  would  Dot  rather 
confuse  than  help ;  the  principle  is  good. 

You  would  object  then  to  any  general  terms  of  com- 
pensation being  laid  down  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  afraid 
to  attempt  that.  Of  the  two  I  should  prefer  the 
leaving  a  large  discretionary  power  somewhere,  and 
then  the  important  question  is,  where  that  power 
should  be  placed,  and  I  should  have  difficulty  in 
Btuting  whether  it  should  be  placed  in  a  board  or  indi- 
viduals. 

You  would  be  altogether  opposed  to  any  enactment 
with  the  view  of  rendering  uniform  the  custom  of 
com  pen  satlon  for  acts  of  husbandry? — Yes;  for  my- 
self 1  cannot  see,  and  I  have  not  been  told,  how  it  will 
be  ])o»sible  when  one  reflects  how  various  the  customs 
are,  not  only  in  different  counties  but  it  different  dis- 
tricts almost  iu  each  county. 

Ah  to  the  acts  of  husbandry  ?~  Yes. 

With  regard  to  acts  of  improvement,  such  as  the  use 
of  manure,  draining,  and  so  on,  if  a  large  latitude  were 
left  to  the  valuers,  subject  to  the  power  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  of  making  special  agreements,  what 
wouM  be  the  principal  difficulties  which  you  would 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  committee? — In  the  event  of 
such  a  state  of  things  I  should  be  anxious  to  see 
official  persons  appointed  as  arbitrators  between  the 
parties ;  in  case  of  disagreement  I  should  not  be  at  all 
satisfiid  to  see  the  power  that  has  been  mentioned  in- 
vested iu  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  valuers  as 
referees  and  umpires  in  valuations;  each  party  we  will 
assume  would  appoint  a  referee,  those  referees  would 
appoint  an  umpire;  I  think  that  umpire  should  be  a 
superior  person  from  the  ordinary  valuers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr.  Newdeqate.]  Supposing  a  person  to  have  been 
appointed  an  official  referee,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
he  sliould  have  access  to  the  whole  items  of  the  valua- 
tion ? — Unquestionably. 

And  if  you  were  to  select  a  person  as  referee,  whom 
would  you  select ;  and  what  class  of  men  would  you 
select  him  from  ? — I  think  the  persons  best  adapted  for 
that  office  would  be  men  who  have  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  a  valuing  sur- 
veyor. There  are  great  distinctions  in  the  grade  of 
men  who  act  as  valaers.  The  experience  and  practice 
of  some  men  are  entirely  confined  to  acts  of  husbandry, 
and  those  in  a  very  narrow  district.  There  are  other 
men  of  superior  education  and  information  who  prac- 
tise, and  who  have  previously  to  the  Inclosure  Bill 
acted  as  Commissioners  of  Inclosures,  and  who  have 
been  extensively  engaged  in  the  valuation  ot  large  es- 
tates, in  copyhold  enfranchisements  and  apportionment 
of  tithes.  There  are  men  of  that  description,  and  I 
think  this  office  would  be  more  safely  intrusted  to  them 
than  to  persons  who  have  not  a  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture. 

It  would  be  essential  to  their  qualifications  that  they 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  everything? — I  think  the 
class  of  persons  I  have  referred  to  would  be  preferable  to 
professional  men  who  may  have  a  knowledge  o/evidence> 
but  not  of  practical  matters  of  farming. 

Then  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  your  evidence  is, 
that  the  difficulty  that  would  be  first  obviated  is  the 
decision  of  differences  arising  between  valuers  ?^-M9ftt 
clearly. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  yon  whether,  by  having 
valuations  more  specific  with  respect  to  the  items,  it 
might  be  referred  to  any  court,  such  as  the  local  court, 
for  decision,  so  reducing  the  wliole  question  to  a  matter 
of  evidence  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  In  cases  of 
reference  to  professional  men  I  have  observed  that 
although  they  may  have  had  a  general  idea  of  agricul- 
ture, still  they  have  had  difficulty  to  see  their  way 


clearly  where  «  more  practical  man  woM  have  ken 
quite  at  home.  ^ 

That  difficulty  might  in  some  dcgrae  be  ssBovcd  bj 
an  examination  In  open  eowt  t^-Yaiw 

But  yon  do  not  tee  your  my  km  raoMvuig  It  eatiidyt 
— -I  do  not 

Mr.  Henliy.]  The  coming  in  upon  a  Sosm  ferai, 
where  those  tillages  and  half  tillsfos,  and  reat  sod 
taxes  go  hack,  mnsi  be  oontMerabla  now  ?— It  b  fcry 
heavy  indcMl. 

Of  course  if  there  were  to  be  any  additional  iteoM  it 
would  be  sUll  faHsreasing  the  paymenU  of  the  teasot't 
entry  ?— Yes,  ^ery  much. 

In  practice  now  there  are  very  often  aileanpts  oatk 
part  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  make  a  good  bill  sgaiait 
the  incoming  tenant  ?-^Tes ;  although  I  am  suioat 
to  soe  a  fisir  system  of  valnalhm  universally  adopted,  u 
between  the  landlord  and  the  outgoing  tenant,  so  tkst 
the  outgoing  tenant  may  receive  1^  the  beuefidal  io- 
terest  which  he  leavea  behind,  I  am  bound  in  answer  Is 
that  qnestioa  to  state  that  I  hare  found  the  ^vatnt 
difficulties  in  valuing  the  tillages  where  the  cuslom  of 
the  country  allows  the  uutgoiag  tcnauit  to  daim  ipon 
those  acts  that  have  been  performed  in  former  jnn. 
The  diffienlties  have  been  rery  great,  and  the  teinpti- 
tions  to  mis-statement  are  very  great. 

You  have  found  in  practice  that  there  has  beta  ti 
endeavour  to  force  the  fncommg  tenant  to  pay  sore 
than  in  your  Judgment  was  justly  his  right  to  pay  ?- 
Yes;  particularly  in  the  case  of  half- dressings;  it  is 
most  difficult  to  get  evidence  to  satisfy  yourself  upon  it. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  money,  by  increasing  the 
articles  to  he  paid  for.  Is  increased,  and  the 
temptation  to  defraud  would  be  greater  ?^Yes.  treiy. 
To  show  you  how  that  has  been  felt  by  persons  pncti- 
cally  engaflcedy  an  ucqualntance  of  mine,  tkat  I 
often  met  on  mattere  of  business  some  years  igo, 
stated  to  me  that  he  found  the  principle  of  raloin; 
half-dresaings  so  difficnlt  that  he  thought  he  should  id- 
vise  a  person  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent  to  buy  Um 
up.  I  mention  that  as  showing  dearly  the  difficBlty 
which  he  fi^t  at  that  time,  w^uch  is  quite  coosistest  with 
my  present  view.  I  said,  "  I  fuUy  agree  with  yoa  tbt 
those  difficulties  are  very  great  ;**  and  we  often  havea. 
i^gerated  statemento  made  of  half  dressings.  Still  1 
think  the  principle  is  good  to  induce  a  man  to  maks » 
quantity  of  dung,  and  to  muke  it  well  •,  it  induoss  kiu 
to  make  it  good,  beoauae  it  emures  him  a  better  prwe.  I 
felt  with  him  the  precticsl  difficulty,  but  stiU  I  \haa^ 
the  principle  correct. 

You  find  this  difficulty  iu  practise  m  tbe  cmtj 
where  those  customs  hare  existed  time  out  of  mind  3* 
Yes. 

Where  ell  parties  v  aequainted  with  tbl  fUftw  •- 

Of  course,  if  it  had  been  newly  introdnoed  mto  s  oe- 
trict  where  the  parties  were  not  so  much  in  the  hsbit « 
it,  the  difficulty  would  be  greater  ?— I  do  not  see  (hit 

that  would  follow. 
If  youintroduoed  tbe  system  of  tUVifes  avd  hslf«tiUs(ji 

where  the  valuers  wf  re  not  so  much  used  to  dealing  «» 
them,  there  might  probably  be  greajter  difficulty  ia  pit- 
venting  fraud  ?— I  do  not  quite  oonour  in  that.  Iwm 
one  man  having  8Uoceisfo^y  obtaii^sd  a  Inrnr  vahMttn 
than  he  has  been  entitled  to,  by  ex^ggersM  statesBMb 
of  hU  balf-dreseings  end  tUUgee,  would  be  ta  ^' 
couragement  for  his  neighbour  to  do  the  same  tUog. 

The  question  had  reference  to  the  Inability  of  ths  land- 
lord to  detect  it  ?— There  might»  pecfaf^pa,  be  more  jw- 
babiUty  of  detection  than  m  the  other  csee;  but  I  tluak 
where  it  has  been  many  yean  the  custom  you  woaUbi 
more  in  danger  of  exaggerated  atatemiwde  thanvhsi«< 
was  a  new  practice. 
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Would  yon  tlwiyt  be  equally  able  to  flad  f>er80iis 
to  detect  those  cxagseratcd  stateuienta?  —  Yes,  I 
tbink  80. 

You  think  tbey  would  grow  up  quo  with  the  other  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  think  the  tenant  Curmen  in  Snaaex,  where 
those  heavy  payments  are  made  in  eomtng  into  thcAr 
farms,  would  like  to  have  a  law  to  prevent  tiieir  le- 
ceiving  that  when  they  went  ont  ? — No,  I  think  not 
at  nil. 

Would  it  be,  do  you  tiiink,  juat  to  gWe  men,  who 
have  come  into  farms  witbomt  paying  anything,  by  the 
act  a  right  to  Uke  that  froaa  their  soceesaors  which  they 
did  not  pay  to  their  piedeceaaors  ?— >Tbat  wwUd  not  be 
just. 

A  general  law  would  do  thaAia  one  case  or  the  other  ? 
— Yes,  the  question  of  rent,  apealing  of  yearly  tenancy, 
is  always  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  qvite  inpoeaihle  to  fix 
it  so  as  to  eosore  a  feir  rent  fur  each  year.  Suppose 
such  a  year  as  1828  or  the  last  year,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  high,  as  regards  the  landowner,  tere  wonld 
be  but  little  difficnlty  at  sueh  a  period ;  he,  being  a  man 
of  reflection,  would  feel  that  if  the  high  price  continned 
his  £irm  would  be  worth  more  money ;  this  he  would 
not  expect,  but  on  the  eontrary  eensider  these  aeeeons, 
the  extreme  of  high  prices,  to  prodnee,  when  conpled 
with  seasons  of  the  extreme  of  low  prices,  the  average 
price  he  had  in  view  when  he  let  his  farm»  and,  conse- 
quently, would  see  no  reason  why  his  tenant  shonld  be 
disturbed ;  but  reverse  the  state  of  things,  and  suppose  a 
year  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  low,  the  tenant  becomes 
oppressed  or  alarmed ;  he  then  suggests  to  his  landlord 
that  the  rent  is  too  mndi,  and  that,  consequently,  an 
alteration  is  requisite.  Now  the  hukOord's  reply  is  qvite 
just :  I  did  not  go  to  yon  in  the  year  of  high  price  far 
an  increase,  you  must  not  come  to  me  this  year  ef  lew 
price :  the  thing  left  alone  will  remedy  itself,  end  yon 
will  get  a  better  price  by  and  by.  In  the  low  price  years 
of  183S,  1831,  but  few  faistances  of  this  natnre  periiape 
arose,  because  the  tenant  had  an  interest  in  oontiMifaig 
in  his  occupation  that  he  wonhl  not  have  had  if  he  had 
been  entitled  to  such  a  prinoiple  of  valuation  as  I  sup- 
pose was  intended  by  the  bill  presented  to  parKament  in 
the  last  session.  The  great  probability  is  be  would  have 
given  his  landlord  notice  to  leave,  and  if  it  were  in  HMHiy 
of  the  poor  districts  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Wealds  of 
Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Kent,  it  b  very  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  so  high  a  valuation  that  the  landlord 
might  have  been  unable  to  procnre  a  tenant.  If  the 
farm  happened  to  feU  in  n  year  of  avenge  or  high  price 
that  dificulty  wonld  not  apply ;  hi  the  event  ef  h>w  peiee 
it  might  be  a  great  difficulty. 

In  your  jndgment  the  esiiting  tenaat  right  has  thnt 
effect  ? — Yes,  in  many  instancse. 

It  enables  the  tenant  to  give  notice,  and  in  eeneeqnence 
of  the  heavy  tenant  right  a  sneecaior  b  net  ensi^lbund  ? 
— Yes. 

That  bads  to  eoi^lbg  the  kmdterd  to  lednee  the 
rent  ? — ^Yes. 

And  unduly  f— Unqneitbnahly ;  1  aUnde  le  te  year 
of  low  price. 

It  is  very  likely,  is  consequence  ef  the  aheratieB  of 
the  bw  that  hae  taken  pbce,  that  we  may  have  ae  great 
if  not  greater  alterations  of  high  and  low  priees  thw  wo 
have  been  accustomed  to  heretolWe  ? — ^1  have  hem  so 
mbtaken  upon  that  snbject  that  I  shonid  have  diSeulty 
in  venturing  an  opinion  upon  it  so. 

We  have  had  the  experience  ef  higher  prlbee  tlisn 
we  have  known  for  avast  number  of  years  before  ?^-^ 
Yes. 

And  it  b  possibb  n-e  may  experience  aa  aUeratbn  to 
very  low  prices  N— 1  cannot  h«t  Aink  so^  it  b  qmte  my 
opinion. 


Therefore  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated  would 
apply  with  greater  force  ? — ^Ycs,  they  would. 

With  regard  to  buildings,  what  is  the  practice  in 
Sussex  } — ^The  buildings  are  usually  maintained  by  the 
landlord  providing  the  material  and  the  tenant  applying 
it.    There  are  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  Just  that  if  a  tenant  put  up 
a  building  for  his  own  convenbnce  he  should  be  on  the 
saaM  footing  as  the  tradesman,  and  at  the  termination  of 
hb  period  be  should  be  allowed  to  remove  that  building 
if  not  convenient  to  the  landlord  or  the  incoeung  tenant 
to  take  it  ?— Yes,  it  wonld  be  quite  just ;  and  if  there 
were  no  di Acuity  or  confusion  in  legisbdng  upon  it,  I 
should  be  dbpoeed  to  go  fWrther,  and  carry  my  opinion 
to  this  extent,  that  if  a  tenant  placed  a  nsefol  and 
deshrahb  building  upon  a  farm,  I  should  be  gbd  to 
see  it  taken  at  a  valuation  on  his  quitting  by  the  landlord. 

Do  yon  see  any  practical  objection  to  putting  the  far- 
mer and  the  tradesman  upon  the  same  footing  ? — None 
whatever.  I  see  every  reason  in  justice  why  it  should 
be  so. 

That  wonld  be  an  improvement  ? — A  very  gveat  im- 
provecMnt. 

Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  enabb  bndowners 
having  limited  interests  or  estates  upon  a  mortgage  to 
be  abb  to  give  security  to  tenants  for  such  term  as  they 
might  think  ftt,  say  for  seven  years,  to  bind  their  suc- 
cessors ?  Would  it  be  desirabb,  do  yon  think,  for  in- 
stance, in  buildings  or  permanent  Improvements  iqpon 
the  bnd,  where  the  tenant  wished  to  make  permanent 
improvements,  the  bndbrd  havings  limited  interest  <mly, 
Ant  he  should  be  abb  to  give  the  tenant  security  for  a 
period  to  be  named,  say  seven  years  ?->  Assuming  tlmt  the 
money  wonld  be  jndicionsly  applbd,  it  wonld  be  most 
desirable. 

The  question  would  have  reference  to  the  bndloffd 
consenting  to  the  improvement  abent  to  be  made  ? — I 
quite  understand  the  question,  but  1  have  difficnlty  in 
giving  a  reply.  I  can  only  repeat  that  if  the  money 
were  properly  and  jndicioosly  applied  it  wonld  be  deswa- 
bb. 

The  landlord  would  not  give  his  consent  unless,  in  hb 
judguMwt  as  well  as  the  tenant's,  the  money  vras  about 
to  be  properly  and  w^  expended } — There  might  be 
theee  cases  in  vriMch  the  interest  of  a  tenant  for  Mfo  might 
not  be  considerabb  enoogh  to  secnre  that  the  money  was 
properly  invested.  If  the  money  was  properiy  invested 
it  wonld  be  a  most  desirabb  power  to  give  for  all  con- 
esmsd.  I  have  seen  Inetances  in  which  estates  have  been 
injnred  from  the  want  of  snch  a  power. 

Takhig  so  limited  a  period  as  ssven  years,  hew  would 
it  be  ? — ^Thero  are  some  im])rovements  that  would  require 
mofo  then  seven  years  to  ooaspensale  the  tenant  fordoing 
them;  tiM  difficnlty  that  now  snggests  itself  to  my  mind 
b  as  to  the  proper  appUcatioB  of  the  money.  I  am 
aiAed  if  1  thenght  il  wenld  be  desirabb  that  a  tenant  for 
lifo  shonid  here  snch  a  power ;  and  my  reply  tothntia,  if 
it  can  be  secured  that  the  sMney  will  be  properly  ap- 
plied, end  applied  in  foct  as  the  person  who  held  die 
foe  of  ^  bnd  irould  apply  it,  I  think  ilbmeet  dcsirahb, 
but  in  many  cases  seven  years  would  net  be  a  fUl  com- 


Im  yom'  judgment,  wewld  it  bepradent  to  extend  that 

beyood  sev^n  yeavt?— Yee. 

To  what  period  would  it  be  prudent  to  extend  thel,  in 
yowr  judgment  ? — From  10  to  12  years  $  there  are  im- 
provements, snch  as  draining,  which,  if  well  execnted,  I 
thhik  In  ssany  cases  wenld  require  a  longer  term  ;  a  per- 
son performing  draining  weH  weidd  be  entitled  to  at  bast 
flpom  10  to  12  years. 

It  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  that  there  should  be  a 
poweir  for  the  bodlerd  to  extend  it  to  that  period  ?-« 
Yes,  provided  the  point  b  secured  I  have  menttonod« 
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Taking  the  answer  of  course  with  the  proviso  you  have 
made,  would  there  be  anj  difficulty  in  its  being  ascertained 
whether  drainage,  for  instance,  was  likely  to  be  benefi- 
cial ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing that  fact. 

Would  there  be  any  greater  difficulty  In  ascertaining 
whether  putting  up  biuldings  would  be  beneficial 7-*-There 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Those  are  the  more  expensive  improvements ;  probably 
it  would  extend  over  a  longer  period  in  those  cases  than 
in  the  others  ? — There  is  another  improvement,  that  of 
chalking.  A  witness  spoke  just  now  of  chalking  and 
marling  ;  they  differ  materially  as  I  understand ;  I  un- 
derstand marl  to  mean  a  species  of  calcareous  clay,  that 
comes  into  operation  on  the  land  sooner  than  chalk,  and 
would  consequently  require  a  less  time  to  remunerate  the 
person  applying  it. 

^Would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whether  chalking  would  be  an  improvement  which  ought 
to  be  binding  upon  the  successor  ? — ^None  whatever ; 
chalking  should  extend  over  a  longer  period ;  I  think 
10  to  12  yean. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  it 
was  beneficial  to  the  land  or  not? — None  whatever. 
Chalk  in  certain  seasons  may  be  an  injury  to  the  land  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  instead  of  a  benefit ;  it  may 
lie  about  in  large  blocks,  and  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  frost  has  broken  it. 

You  see  no  objection  to  the  legislature  providing  that 
ngricultural  tenants  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  tradespeople,  and  that  persons  having  limited  interests 
should  be  able  to  bind  their  successors  for  a  proper 
period  ? — None  whatever. 

Chairman.]  You  say  that  you  have  a  difficulty 
sometimes  in  ascertaining  what  is  the  real  claim  for  half- 
dressings  ? — Yea. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  half-dressings  ;  was  it  dung 
employed  ? — Dung  and  lime.  The  difficulties  I  have  ex- 
perienced have  been  first  as  to  the  quantity  applied,  as  to 
which  you  must  take  the  statement  of  the  person  in- 
terested,  and  the  next  difficulty  has  been  as  to  the  quality 
of  it. 

Those  were  manures  that  had  not  been  purchased  ?— 
Manures  that  had  not  been  purchased. 

Where  of  course  no  bills  could  be  brought  forward  to 
corroborate  the  statement  ? — ^Yes,  just  so. 

You  have  stated  that  supposing  a  tenant  in  consequence 
of  the  lowneas  of  the  price  of  com  to  give  notice  to  quit, 
then  the  tenant  right  of  Sussex  might  produce  a  difficulty 
in  the  landlord's  finding  a  successor  ?— Yes ;  provided 
the  low  price  of  com  continued  up  to  the  period  that  the 
farm  came  in  hand. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  a  considerable  portien 
of  that  tenant  right  consists  in  acts  of  husbandry,  im- 
provements performed  upon  very  cold  land  ?— Yes ;  I 
have  described  what  those  customs  are ;  they  are  confined 
to  acts  of  husbandry,  and  the  dressings  and  half-dret- 
sings,  and  payment  for  lays. 

Mr.  Hknlby.]  And  rent  and  taxes  ?~ You  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  rent  and  taxes ;  there  oould  be  no 
mis-statement  as  to  that. 

Chairman.]  With  the  exception  of  payments  for 
manure,  this  tenant  right  is  not  of  a  nature  to  improve 
the  value  of  the  land ;  those  (allows,  and  the  charges  in- 
cident to  them,  and  so  forth,  belong  to  the  o^nary 
course  of  husbandry,  and  those  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
improve  the  value  of  the  land  ? — Not  exactly  so.  In 
making  a  fallow,  of  course  the  value  would  depend  upon 
the  horse  labour  expended  upon  it,  and  the  value  and 
the  quantity  of  horse  labour,  and  the  number  of  plough- 
ings  and  harrowings. 

Those  are  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Sussex  husbandry ; 
though  they  are  incident  to  the  farming  as  now  practised 


in  Sussex,  they  are  not  in  a  nature  to  raise  the  vtlne  o( 
the  land  ?— No. 

Would  not  it  be  peesible  that  if  another  kind  of  tenut 
right  were  introduced,  based  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  such  as  money  expended  judiciously  in  drain- 
ing, chalking,  and  so  forth,  that  would  io  a  meuDre 
counterbalance  the  difficulty  that  the  landlord  might 
have  in  finding  a  new  tenant  ?— I  think  so.  The  qoM. 
tion  was  asked  me  as  to  the  custom,  and  in  reply  to  tint 
question  I  oould  not  state  that  those  allowance!  bare  be- 
come the  custom ;  still  it  la  proper  I  should  explain  that 
they  are  daily  themselTet  gaining  ground ;  that  in  ar- 
rangements that  are  made  between  the  landlord  and  (he 
outgoing  tenant,  the  tenant  who  has  employed  coQ^i- 
derable  capital  in  his  farm  has  generally  the  means,  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlord,  of  making  a  fair  amngt- 
ment  with  the  incoming  tenant  that  he  shall  be  paid  for 
the  beneficial  interest  left  on  the  farm.  I  have  seen  thit 
in  every-day  operation,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  gainio; 
ground  and  coming  far  more  satisfactorily  into  practice 
from  drcnmstances,  than  it  could  be  brought  btoopm- 
tion  by  a  legialatiTe  enactment.  I  am  very  much  dis- 
posed to  see  a  £air  payment  made  for  beneficial  interet 
to  the  outgoing  tenant ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  ay 
anything  which  would  induce  the  committee  for  i 
moment  to  feel  I  was  not  anxious  on  the  subject,  becuue 
I  fsel  that  it  is  very  essential  to  improved  agricultare. 

The  committee  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  the  tenant-right  for  acts  ofbQ^ 
bandry  and  for  naked  fallows,  which  it  would  be  aotnie 
to  attempt  to  alter  the  tenant-right  for  the  improvemnt 
of,  and  you  are  asked  whether,  though  a  heavy  payioeot 
for  naked  fallows  might  be  oppressive  to  the  wcoa^^ 
tenant,  and  so  render  it  difficult  to  let  a  farm,  still,  ^^ 
judicious  expenditure  in  draining,  inasmuch  as  it  muA 
improve  the  letting  value  of  the  land,  must  not  thatbtTe 
a  contrary  effect  ?— Truly  it  would  if  you  could  ttan 
that  the  work  would  be  well  done ;  a  man  not  entitled  to 
a  valuation  for  draining  by  custom,  knows  that  if  it  is  »K 
efficiently  and  Judiciously  done  he  shall  get  no  pajstat 
for  it,  and  so  does  it  well ;  but  if,  by  legisktire  enact- 
ment, he  was  entitled  to  payment,  I  do  not  believe  be 
would  be  so  careful  in  the  execution  of  it. 

You  thuk  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  teout 
should,  before  he  begins,  give  notice  to  the  landlord  of 
his  intention,  the  landlord  having  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
erctsing  a  voice  upon  the  subject  ?— Yes. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  qnestioB 
put  to  you,  that  you  knew  estates  that  were  iojnrcd  for 
want  of  buildings  ?— My  reply  was  that  I  knew  e*uta 
which  were  held  by  tenants  for  lives,  that  had  been  injaRd 
in  consequence  of  the  tenants  for  lives  not  baTing  tk 
power  of  making  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  tfj 
improvement  that  might  be  effected. 

When  you  speak  of  10  or  12  years  as  the  utmost  tine 
for  compensation  for  improvement,  would  not  thai  be 
inadequate  for  buildings  ?— I  did  not  intend  that  to  appl* 
to  buildings.  I  stated  a  different  principle  and  opiaJM 
as  to  buildings.  I  would  go  to  the  extent  that,  pioTidrt 
it  was  good  and  necessary  building,  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  landlord  take  it  at  a  fair  valuation,  that  is,  at  It^ 
value  at  the  period  of  the  tenant's  leaving  the  fiarm. 

You  would  probably  require  the  landtord's  ooosdj 
to  the  erection  of  the  buildings  before  the  tenant  cooK 
establish  a  daim  against  him  on  the  estate  ?— Yes. 

You  would  not  allow  the  tenant  to  establish  a  ^ 
against  the  landlord  for  building,  which  he  wss  pla«* 
to  put  up  without  the  landlord's  previous  consent  .'■ 
No. 

And  if  the  landlord  gave  his  consent,  would  yon  vi»^ 
it  binding  upon  his  successor  in  the  case  of  the  o^^ 
a  settled  estate  ?— I  am  anxious  that  the  difficulty  I  vp 
should  be  understood.    I  am  afraid,  that  in  all  cafcstbe 
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tenant  for  life  hts  not  luffident  interest  to  guarantee  tliat 
the  money  wonld  be  properly  laid  oat,  or  the  buildings 
properly  raised.  Proyided  the  money  is  jodieiously 
spent,  I  would  be  glad  that  he  should  hsTe,  with  t^ 
consent  of  the  tenant  for  life,  a  power  to  hold  the  estate 
liable  for  the  payment  of  it. 

Would  it  be  desirable,  in  order  to  protect  the  re- 
mainder man,  to  prevent  the  landlord  from  consenting  to 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  estate  ? — Provided  there  wss  a  ftir  probabi- 
lity that  the  money  would  be  properly  expended,  I  should 
be  quite  satisfied  to  give  the  power,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  in  all  cases  the  tenant  for  life  would  have  an  interest 
to  insure  a  judicious  expenditure. 

Would  you  propose  any  other  mode  of  checking  the 
tenant  for  life  ? — No. 

Mr.  H  ENLKT.]  Manure  is  paid  for  as  well  as  the  naked 
fallow  ?~In  part  of  Sussex  (l  refer  to  the  Weald,  and 
the  eastern  part)  it  is  paid  for  at  its  value ;  if  artificial 
feeding  or  com  has  been  used  upon  it,  of  course  it  is  paid 
at  a  higher  rate  than  if  it  is  merely  the  produce  of  the 
farm. 

And  that,  of  course,  tends  to  swell  tlic  bill  for  the 
incoming  tenant  to  pay  ? — Yes.  I  will  give  the 
amount  of  a  valuation  in  thU  neighbourhood^  in 
which  the  rent  was  £100  a  year,  and  the  valuation 
was  between  £500  and  £600,  between  five  and  six 
years' rent. 

Sir.  J.  Trollops.]  In  that  case  the  money  would 
have  been  ample  capiral,  pefha|>s,  for  such  a  farm? — It 
would  have  gone  far  towards  it,  provided  there  had 
been  no  fayment. 

Was  it  tillage  or  pasture? — It  was  arable  land  gene- 
rally. 

Arable  land  does  not  require  a  capital  above  £6  an 
acre  generally  in  Sussex,  does  it? — Yes. 

Without  a  valuation? — Yes.  There  are  large  dis- 
tricts in  Sussex,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  where  the  capital 
hardly  amounts  to  £0  an  acre;  if  you  take  the  average 
rale  or  any  considerable  extent  of  arable  land,  it  should 
exceed  that  amount  to  cultivate  it  with  success. 

Shftuld  you  think  this  heavy  tenant  right  a  bar  to 
good  cultivation,  by  the  expenses  absorbing  a  large 
portion  of  the  incoming  tenant's  capital,  so  that  he  is 
not  left  with  ample  means  to  manage  the  farm  ?— No ; 
for  this  reason,  tho  tenants  in  this  district  have  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  borrowing  money. 

That  is  not  their  own  capital  though  ?— Still  they 
obtain  it  in  addition  to  their  own  capital.  If  a  man 
tokes  a  farm  in  a  district  where  there  are  not  those 
V  aluatiiins,  there  is  a  difficulty  In  borrowing  capital ; 
]>rovide<l  there  is  a  valuation  to  show  as  an  inducement 
t«  lend  money,  he  can  borrow  it;  there  is  a  facility  in 
ttiat  matter  to  a  roan  who  farms  in  this  district,  where 
there  are  those  tenant-rights  existing  which  other  men 
have  not. 

Then  in  fact  and  practice,  the  tenant  right  is  very 
frequently  mortgaged  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Haytbr.]  You  say  that  j£600  was  paid  for 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  tenant  right  to  the  out- 
going tenant  by  the  incoming  tenant,  upon  a  farm  of 
]  00  a  year  ?— Yes ;  between  j^500  and  £600. 

What  would  be  the  capital  besides  that,  which  would 
be  rc?quired  on  such  a  farm  ? — The  ftirm  is  less  than  200 
acres. 

Tlien  what  would  be  the  capital  so  put  upon  the 
farm  of  le«s  than  200  aeres,  after  the  £600  had  been 
p  lid  ? — I  should  think  the  man  probably  employed,  in 
aildition  t<>  that,  £1,000. 

Then  the  Ciipital  upon  the  farm  would  be  £1,600?— 
Yeii,  it  wonld. 

Mr.  BouvBRiB.]  Can  you  give  loosely  the  particu- 
lars of  that  payment  of  between   £500  and  ifOOO?— 


Yes ;  the  valuation  comprised  the  hedges  and  under- 
wood, the  dressings  and  half-dressings  of  dun  ^  and  lime, 
the  lays,  the  hay  and  straiv  at  a  feeding-off  price,  and 
the  fallows. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  Rent  and  taxes  and  fallows  ?— Yes, 
the  fallows,  which  include  the  rates  and  taxes. 

Mr.  T.  EoBRTON.]  What  proportion  of  that  would 
be  for  the  wood  ? — I  cannot  say ;  a  small  proportion 
of  it,  however;  the  labour  upon  the  fallows  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Hbnlbt.]  How  many  ploughings  do  you  allow 
for  in  that  district  ?- Four,  I  should  think,  and  the 
harrowings. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  Is  it  the  same  as  in  Surrey  ?— In 
Surrey  they  are  higher  rather.  In  the  Weald  and 
East  of  Sussex  there  is  a  custom,  which  has  become 
almost  obsolete,  to  pay  for  the  half  fallows;  that  is  not 
the  custom  in  Sussex  or  Kent,  but  it  is  in  some  parts  of 
Surrey. 

Chairman.]  How  many  pounds  do  you  allow  for  a 
naked  fallow ;  how  many  pounds,  that  is,  do  allow  for 
acts  of  husbandry  on  a  naked  fallow  ? — There  is  no  ar- 
bitrary sum  allowed ;  it  is  the  number  of  ploughings 
and  harrowings  that  have  been  performed  upon  it  that 
wonld  be  paid  for. 

On  the  average,  at  what  amount  would  yon  put 
that? — Usually  about  four  ploughings,  and  15  or  16 
harrowings. 

What  do  you  allow  for  the  ploughing .' — In  the  heavy 
districts  the  price  is  from  10s.  to  14s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Haytbr.]  Each  ploughing  ? — Each  ploughing : 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Weald. 

Chairman.]  You  allow  from  12s.  to  14s.  an  acre 
for  each  ploughing ;  how  much  do  you  allow  for  each 
harrowing  ?— 'The  drag  harrowings  Is.  6d.  and  the 
horse  harrowings  9d. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  if  land  is  drained  it 
often  requires  much  less  ploughing  and  harrowing  ?— 
Yes. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  in  many  districts,  where 
the  usual  practice  has  been  naked  fallow,  that  it  has 
been  given  up  altogether,  and  that  green  crops  have 
been  grown  instead  ? — Yes. 

You  have  no  doubt,  as  a  practical. man,  that  the  ten* 
dency  of  draining  land  would  be  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  dispense  with  the  summer  fallow,  and  that  it  has 
done  so  to  a  great  extent  ? — Yes. 

Suppose  a  farmer  after  the  land  was  drained  was  able 
to  grow  summer  vetches  or  root  crops,  instead  of  the 
naked  fallows,  would  not  the  heavy  charge  for  fallows 
be  diminished  to  bis  successor  ? — If  sheep  were  wattled 
off  upon  it,  and  subsequently  ploughed  and  made  a 
half  fallow  of,  it  would  be  less. 

Is  not  the  tendency  of  improvement  in  agriculture  to 
get  rid  of  naked  fallows  altogether  ?— Most  unques- 
tionably it  is. 

And  draining  is  one  of  the  flrat  steps  necessary  to 
that  improvement?— Yes;  as  regards  draining,  the 
present  want  of  arrangement  is,  I  think,  very  much  to 
be  deplored  as  regards  the  water-courses ;  where  pro- 
perties are  mixed  up  one  with  another,  good  and 
thorough  draining  is  impeded  fcr  the  want  of  an  outfall 
to  the  main  course. 

lliose  acts  of  husbandry  on  the  summer  fallows,  with 
the  rent  and  taxes  that  arise  out  of  the  land,  having 
been  useless  to  the  tenant,  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  valuation  of  tenant  right  to  the  incoming  tenant  ?— « 
They  do. 

hit.  Hbnlbt.]  Have  you  availed  yourself  in  Sussex 
of  tho  provisions  of  the  act  passed  a  few  years  ago  to 
enable  you  to  clear  your  brooks ;  you  say  the  difficulty 
of  draining  Is  from  the  want  of  getting  the  small  water- 
countes  clear  ? — Yes. 


im 
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You  mean  that  yoji  nrc  <»f(en  iiic<>»\eiiHncoii  l»y  Ihe 
property  of  other  owiiero  intorviuin^,  wliich  oecoibiouB 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  complete  drainage; 
but  19  not  there  a  power  by  law  of  getting  it  done  by  a 
simple  mode? — Yob, 

Have  you  ever  got  it  done  P—No,  nor  would  it  apply 
to  all  casef.  If  I  am  correctly  imformed  upon  it,  it 
might  be  done  in  some  inRtanoes. 

But  you  have  never  tried  it  ?->No.  I  can  only  say, 
if  there  is  a  remedy  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  Applied.  The  great  inconvenience  to  modern  drain- 
ing is  the  want  of  a  thorough  outfull  for  ditches  to  the 
main  sewer  of  the  district. 

Mr.  New  DEO  ATE.]  For  the  purpose  of  assessing 
compensation  for  improvement,  you  would  take,  as  the 
basis  of  the  culculatioii,  the  original  outlay,  including 
and  adding  to  it  a  fair  trading  profit  and  interest  upon 
the  capital  so  expended  ? — No,  I  would  take  us  the 
basis  of  the  valuation  the  benefit  to  bo  derived  by  the 
incoming  tenant  to  the  landlord. 

That  would  be  your  principal  basis  ? — ^Yes. 

Without  respect  to  tlic  outlay  ? — No.  I  should  have 
regani  to  the  outlay,  but  the  basis  would  bethelwuefit 
to  the  incoming  tenant. 
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Philip  Pusby,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaiil. 
Evidence  0/ Major  Francis  Brown. 

Mr.  Newdboatb.]  You  have  for  many  years  held 
property  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes. 

And  have  bad  the  management  of  it  in  a  great  mea- 
sure yourself? — Yes,  for  upwards  of  53  years. 

In  what  district  of  Lincolnshire  is  that  ?— It  is  about 
equi-distant  between  Grantham  and  Lincoln  on  the 
one  band,  and  Sleaford  and  Newark  on  the  other ;  it  is 
in  the  western  part  of  the  conaty,  very  near  Notting- 
bamshire. 

I  believe  that  property  extends  partly  upon  what  is 
termed  the  heath,  and  also  into  the  valley  .'^^It  is  of 
almost  all  kinds. 

Embracing  several  sorts  of  soil  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  custom  which  pret  ails 
in  Lincolnshire,  by  which  tenants  recover  compcnsa- 
tion  for  the  improvemenls  that  they  have  made  upon 
the  land  ?«»I  am  not  critically  acquainted  with  it ;  but 
I  do  know  that  they  receive  a  proportion  lor  the  out- 
lay they  have  made  in  artificial  manures  and  in  under- 
draining,  and  in  other  respects,  according  to  thelengtii 
of  ycnrs  that  they  have  enjoyed  it.  There  is  a  certain 
proportion  allowed  per  annum  for  a  certain  number  of 
years;  the  principle  is  universal,  I  believe,  in  our 
county ;  but  the  details  vary  slightly  in  different  dis- 
tricts. 

Can  yon  remember  the  origin  or  the  growth  of  that 
custom  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Perfectly  weU. 

What  was  its  first  phase  {  what  was  the  first  form  in 
which  it  was  establlslicd  ? — Lincolnshire,  in  my  early 
period,  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  cultivation  indeed  ; 
kk  sliort,  one-third  of  the  whole  county  was  entirely 
uncultivated,  or  very  wretchedly  and  badly  cultivated ; 
the  fonr-^eld  system  was  gradually  introduced,  and 
artificial  manure  was  introduced  also;  and  then  after 
a  lapse  of  time,  when  tenants  had  to  quit  their  farms, 
valuers  began  to  make  allowances  to  them  ;  it  was  a 
very    gradual    thing  in  its    early   progress;   it  was 


'  fought  very  stoutly  aguiust;  hut  it  is  now,  I  believe, 
universal. 

The  custom  then,  if  I  understand  you  rtgliUy,  liu 
grown  up  with  the  improvement  of  the  culUvaiioa  ?— 
Exactly  so. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  custom  is  the  codm- 
qucnce,  or  was  it  the  cause  of  that  improvement?— It 
wos  the  eoBseqnenoe;  but  it  has  bee^  extended  by 
the  oireamstaiioe  of  the  tenant  being  insured,  if  be 
has  any  cause  to  quit,  that  he  shall  leeeive  a  ccmpeo- 
sation,  so  that  it  has  stimulated  the  improvemcnti. 

And  the  state  of  agricaUnre  in  Liocolnsbire  bu  be- 
come highly  improred  ? — Very  much  so. 

Has  the  custom  in  Lincolnshire  the  force  of  law?- 
Yes. 

In  short,  if  the  tenant  were  in  danger  of  losing  the 
capital  which  he  had  expended  upon  the  land,  ur  of 
being  deprived  of  the  fair  interest  and  profit  upon  it,  be 
could  recover  it  by  law  under  the  custom  ?— I  am  ni 
lawyer,  but  I  have  always  understood  that  custom  in 
cases  of  that  kind  established  the  law ;  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  I  really  am  not  prepared  strictly  to  ansvspr, 
because  probably  it  is  a  question  of  law.  Unriar^- 
tionubly,  if  the  valuatioas  are  conducted  ins  proper 
way,  that  is,  if  bonds  are  executed,  and  an  adjudica- 
tion made  upon  those  bonds,  then  it  mo«t  unqaetUoa- 
ably  would  be  legal. 

Arc  not  those  bonds  what  are  generally  termed  cove- 
nants under  an  agreement  ?— No ;  when  there  if  any 
Important  case,  I  have  always  understood  that  in  order 
to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  litigation  tbcy  euict 
into  a  bond  of  agreement  that  they  would  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  valuer;  when  tlic  tenant  is  qoiUus^, 
the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  incoming  tenant  eater 
into  an  agnement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trator. 

Are  the  farms  in  Lincolnshire  generally  held  opnn 
lease  or  by  yearly  tenure? — ^I  really  Mm  not  aware  at 
this  moment  of  a  single  farm  in  my  neighbourhood,  or 
within  my  knowledge  in  the  county,  that  is  held  undtr 
lease ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  cases,  bat  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  one. 

Cbairman.]  You  intend  to  say  they  are  almost  ea- 
tirely  under  yearly  agreement?— Yes. 

Mr.  NxWDBGATB-l  Are  leases  generally  desired  by 
the  tenantry  of  Lincolnshire  ? — I  thir.k  not ;  I  have  bo 
doubt  there  may  be  cases  in  which  they  may  be  Ct^nA, 
but  there  is  that  good  feeling  between  the  landlordi 
and  the  tenants  that  I  do  not  think  they  are  often  asked 
for. 

There  are  compensation  clauses  generally  in  tbe 
yearly  agreements  by  which  the  farms  are  held  T'—Tbat 
I  can  only  speak  to  in  my  own  case;  I  think  not;  1 
do  not  think  in  respect  of  any  one  of  my  own  tenautf, 
or  of  the  land  I  occupy  as  a  tenant,  that  the  agree- 
ments have  those  terms  in  tlem ;  that  is  left  to  tbe 
valuers. 

Under  the  custom  of  the  oountry  7— -Under  tbs  ess- 
torn  of  the  couutry. 

Are  the  improving  tenants  of  Lincolnshire  practi* 
eally  secure  in  their  holdings  f— They  consider  tbeoi* 
selves  perfectly  so. 

You  hare  not  known  many  instances  of  arbitnry 
^ectment  by  the  landlord,  or  of  consequent  loss  or  the 
capital  invested  by  the  tenant  ? — I  cannot  cull  to  »J 
recolleetion  anything  of  the  kind;  there  may  be  in- 
stances, but  I  ctnnot  call  to  my  recolleetion  anytbia^ 
of  the  kind. 

You  consider  that  under  the  enstom  of  Lincolnshire 
tite  capital  of  the  tenants  is  practically  secure!— I  d<>. 

Is  the  amount  of  the  rent  frequently  regulated  vitba 
view  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  Improvements  that 
are  requhiid  upon  the  ftrm  he  takes  f — I  do  not  knot 
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tnslanccs  positirely;  T  could  nnt  state  Instances ;  but 
1  hare  always  understood,  and  I  believe,  that  In  cases 
where  a  tenant  takes  a  farm  with  the  buildings  out  of 
order,  or  the  farm  out  of  condltioti,  that  be  takes  It 
tipon  a  lower  rent  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  that 
be  may  make  those  improTements  himself.  Tlie  build- 
ings of  course  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  he  ought  al- 
ways to  do  them,  bat  sometimes  It  happens  the  tenant 
does  them ;  then  there  is  a  compensation  rent;  but  in 
such  cases  I  presume  that  there  are  leases. 

In  estimating  the  value,  then,  of  the  compensation 
to  be  given  to  the  tenant,  the  valuer  Is  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  amount  of  rent  he  pays  In  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  land  when  he  took  it  ?— No,  not  so,  I  think. 
I  assume  that  In  such  casea  as  the  one  Just  now  put, 
that  where  farms  are  In  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  or 
the  buildings  In  a  bad  state,  and  the  tenant  takes  It  to 
make  all  the  improvements  himcelf,  then  I  presume 
that  there  Is  an  agreement  for  a  term  of  years,  a  lease, 
or  agreement,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  In  order  that  he 
niay  be  secure  of  a  return  fbr  the  capital  he  has  laid 
out ;  I  cannot  speak  to  that  positively. 

Arc  the  fkrm  buildings  In  Lincolnshire  generally 
adquatc,  and  arc  they  provided  by  the  landlord,  or  are 
they  constructed  by  the  joint  capital  of  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant? — ^They  are  generally  amply  sufficient 
for  the  farm  upon  which  they  are  erected,  but  in  all 
cases,  except  by  special  agreement,  they  are  erected 
by  the  landlord. 

The  instances,  then,  In  which  the  tenant  undertakes 
part  of  the  expense  of  erecting  farm  buildings  are  ex- 
ceptions?— They  arc  exceptions. 

Is  draining  generally  perfortned  entirety  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landlord  or  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  ? 
— Ocncrally  the  tllos  arc  furnbhcd  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  expense  of  the  labour  is  furnished  by  the  tenant, 
but  in  a  great  many  Instauces  the  tenants  do  the  whole 
themselves;  but  as  a  general  principle  the  landlord 
finds  the  tiles. 

And  when  they  have  done  the  whole  themselves,  or 
have  shared  the  expense  of  the  drainage,  they  arc 
entitled  to  compenf>atlon,  should  they  leave  their  farm, 
under  the  custom  of  the  country  ? — The  rule,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  Is  this,  if  the  tenant  Is  at  the  whole  expense 
of  drainage,  that  Is,  findln<;  tlie  tiles  as  well  as  the 
labour,  he  Is  Supposed  to  have  derived  the  full  benefit 
from  it  In  seven  years ;  If  be  quit  In  less  than  seven 
years,  then  he  has  a  proportionate  allowance  made 
liim.  If  the  Itindlord  finds  the  tiles,  and  the  tenant 
c»:ily  the  labour,  tlicn  it  is  spread  over  five  years.  I 
believe  that  is  the  usual  practice  In  my  neighbourhood. 

And  the  same  custom  extends  to  other  improvements, 
namely,  manures,  and  the  system  of  cultivation  to  be 
pursued,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  tenancy  ? — 
The  system  of  cultivation  is  generally  the  subject  of 
ogrcemeut;  the  rotation  of  cropping,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  meant  by  the  system,  Is  generally  the  sub- 
ject of  agreement;  but  in  any  artificial  manures  t1*at 
arc  purchased,  there  is  In  my  neighbourhood,  and  I 
understand  It  prevails  generally  in  Lincolnshire,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  allowed  each  year :  for  instance,  say 
boms.  If  a  person  applies  bones  for  his  turnip  crop, 
lie  is  entitled  to  the  whole  if  be  leaves  after  the  turnip 
crop;  If  he  takes  a  barley  crop,  then  he  is  entitled  to 
two- thirds,  and  If  he  takes  a  third  crop,  then  he  is  en- 
titled only  to  a  fourth ;  that  Is,  if  he  takes  three  crops 
out  of  four ;  and  for  the  lust  crop  he  is  entitled  to  a 
fourth ;  tliat  is  the  custom  in  my  neighbourhood. 

And  that  Is  found  satisfactory  to  the  tenants  gene- 
rally ? — ^Yes,  perfectly  so ;  It  encourages  them  to  lay 
out  their  capital  in  tlie  Improvement  of  their  land,  be- 
cause they  are  sure  to  have  a  reaaonable  fcturn  if  the 
tenant  quits  before  the  course  of  liusbandry  is  finished. 


Do  you  think  that  any  legislative'inUrferencc  is  ne- 
cessary to  define  or  to  secure,  or  to  enlarge  the  custom 
and  the  componsatloa  under  it  as  it  at  present  exists  in 
Lincolnshire? — I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deul  of 
mischief;  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  county;  I  think 
there  the  custom  works  exceedingly  well ;  it  is  flexible, 
and  adapts  itself  to  all  new  improvements,  which  no 
act  of  parliament,  I  apprehend,  could  possibly  do; 
therefore  I  think  we  are  better  as  we  are  than  to  be 
protected  by  an  act  of  parliament.  I  am  largely  both 
a  tenant  farmer  and  occupier  of  my  own  land. 

To  what  extent  do  you  occupy  your  own,  and  to 
what  extent  do  you  hold  under  any  other  person  ? — I 
should  say  about  800  acres  of  my  own,  and  1  rent 
about  900  or  a  little  more ;  I  have  let  two  or  three  of 
my  farms,  or  I  used  to  occupy  a  great  deal  more. 

With  respect  to  the  900  acres  which  you  rent,  you 
stand  In  the  same  position  as  the  tenant  farmers  gene- 
rally  ? — Exactly,  without  a  lease. 

And  you  are  satisfied  with  that  position  ?— ?cr. 
fectly. 

Is  the  system  upon  which  the  arbitrators  decide  the 
compensation  upon  tenants  leaving  their  farms  gene- 
rally satisfactory  and  just? — I  have  never  heard  any 
complaints  of  it ;  it  has  worked  well,  as  far  as  I  know : 
it  is  not  In  my  knowledge  that  any  dispute  has  occurred 
afterwards. 

You  are  not  aware  that  any  dispute  has  arisen  upon 
those  arbitrations ;  are  you  aware  that  any  cases  have 
been  submitted  to  courts  of  law  arising  from  those  ar- 
bitratiohs?— I  have  been  told  that  tbere  have  been 
such  cases ;  but  within  my  own  knowledge  no  such 
thing  has  occurred. 

Is  it  your  Impression  generally,  that  the  tenantry  of 
Lincolnshire  desire  legislative  interference  In  respect 
ti  those  matters  at  present  regulated  by  the  custom  of 
the  country? — I  think  you  will  get  that  question  an- 
swered better  by  other  gentlemen  than  myself;  I  can 
only  give  a  general  answer  upon  the  question :  my  own 
impression  is  that  the  people  are  satisfied. 

CHAIBMA.N.]  It  was  somc  time  before  the  custom  of 
compensation  was  firmly  established  in  Lincolnshire? 
—Yes. 

And  it  was  a  good  deal  fought  against? — It  was  a 
good  deal  fought  against  by  the  valuers  and  the  in- 
coming tenants,  who  regarded  it  at  first  as  an  innova- 
tion. 

You  are  understood  to  say  that  when  bonds  are  en- 
tered into,  the  arbitration  is  binding  upon  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  tenants  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  in  ordinary 
cases  tliat  expense  is  not  incurred,  and  I  know  of  no 
evil  arising  out  of  the  neglect  of  it. 

You  object  to  any  interference  with  the  customs  of 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  ground  that  no  act  of  parliament 
could  satisfactorily  define  the  proper  length  of  com- 
pensation suitable  to  each  individual  case  ? — I  li^ok 
upon  agriculture,  even  now,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  be  in 
its  Infancy;  I  think  that  the  present  system  of  valua- 
tion works  so  well,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  the  new  im- 
provements, gradually  I  admit,  but  ultimately,  that  I 
think  we  have  better  security,  and  that  we  feel  better 
protected  than  we  should  do  by  legislative  interference. 

In  your  opinion  any  act  of  the  legislature  should 
leave  you  at  the  same  perfect  liberty  as  you  now  enjoy 
as  to  your  custom  of  compensation  ? — Yes;  I  think  no 
act  of  the  legislature  could  be  so  comprehensive  as  to 
embrace  not  only  what  is,  but  what  may  be  hereafter, 
made  in  the  shape  of  Improvements  in  agriculture. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  your  present  system  works 
well  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  it  works  admirably. 

And  you  wish  that  the  legislature  should,  as  far  as 
Lincolnshire  is  concerned,  let  well  alone  ? — Yes. 

And  that  if  any  bill  passed  the  two  Houses,  that  caro 
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should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  your  present  arrange- 
mcnts  ? — Yes,  exactly  so,  except  in  one  point ;  in  one 
clause  of  the  proposed  bill,  if  that  clause  were  carried 
out  further  it  would  be  better;  that  is  as  to  the  build' 
ings  put  up  by  the  tenant ;  1  thinlc  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable thing,  because  by  the  law  of  the  land  the 
tenant  cannot  remove  a  buildintr  which  he  has  attached 
t')  the  freehold;  and  therefore  if  any  act  of  the  Ipgisla- 
ture  would  give  protection  to  a  spirited  tt'nant  not 
having  sufficient  building  upon  his  farm  to  manage  it 
in  the  way  that  he  deems  it  proper  to  manage  it,  that 
would  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 

You  think  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire  is  perfect,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  regards  buildings  ?^-I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that;  but  I  think  it  is  better  than  it  would  be  by  a 
legislative  interference. 

Although  it  is  wtll  known  you  have  admirable  farm 
buildings  in  Lincolnshire,  you  still  think  that  the  out- 
going tenant  might  find  room  for  improvement  ? — Tn 
many  instances ;  there  are  cases  where  the  landlord 
might  not  find  it  convenient  to  build,  or  his  tenure 
may  be  of  that  nature  he  may  not  think  it  right  to 
build  ;  we  have  a  variety  of  cases  where  buildings  are 
not  now  erected,  but  would  be  beneficial  if  they  were 
erected. 

The  Lincolnshire  landlords  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  wealthy  body,  are  they  not? — I  believe  so  ;  they  are 
a  very  respectable  body,  and  they  have  the  full  confi- 
dence of  tlie  tenantry. 

You  have  excellent  courtyards  in  Lincolnshire,  but 
there  is  rather  a  deficiency  of  shedding  sometimes  for 
the  beasts  ? — Yes,  there  are  in  some  instances,  but  upon 
large  well-conducted  estates  I  think  they  are  pretty 
well  off ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  that  situation  that  I  say 
the  legislature  uould  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  tenant 
farmer  if  it  gave  him  the  power  of  removing  such  build- 
ings, or  entitled  him  to  compensation  for  such  buildings 
as  he  might  have  erected  on  the  farm. 

Sir  C.  Lemon.]  You  said  your  reason  for  pre* 
ferring  the  present  system  was  that  it  was  more  flexi- 
ble ?— Yes. 

If  any  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  an  act  of  par- 
liament could  be  rendered  equally  flexible,  that  would 
please  you  as  will,  would  not  it? — I  should  have  such 
great  doubts  u|>on  the  subject,  that  I  shonlil,  for  onr^ 
prefer  being  as  I  am. 

Do  >ou  not  imagine  that  if  an  act  of  parliament  did 
any  more  than  merely  establi»h  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion, that  it  would  then  be  as  flex iblc?~ But  I  would 
never  suficr  the  landlord  and  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
come  into  collision,  as  they  would  do  under  your  pre- 
sent system.  Under  our  present  system  the  outgoing 
tenant  and  the  incoming  tenant  do  not  come  at  all  in 
contact ;  they  probably  do  not  know  each  other :  the 
outgoing  tenant  appoints  his  valuer,  ai.d  the  incoming 
tenant  appoints  his,  ond  if  there  is  any  doubt  they  call 
in  another  party ;  the  sum  awarded  is  paid,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  whereas  if  you  bring  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  together,  as  it  Is  proposed  in  this  hill, 
in  most  ca^es  there  Is  on  a  tenant  quitting  some  little 
ill-feeling  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant;  the 
landlord  probably  is  not  satisfled  with  the  tenant's 
management,  nr  the  tenant  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
his  landlord,  in  either  of  wliich  cases  there  Is  not  a  very 
friendly  feeling,  and  If  you  brlnff  them  into  immediate 
rollision  I  should  fear  it  would  produce  a  great  deal  of 
mischief. 

Is  the  present  custom  carried  into  operation  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  or  between  the  two  ten- 
ants  among  themselves? — Hetwcen  the  two  tenants 
amongst  themselves,  unless  the  landlord  is  going  to 
enter  upon  the  land  himself,  then  it  is  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant. 


Tlien  does  not  it  introduce  confusion  where  the  is- 
coming  tenant  has  to  make  a  bargain  with  thelandlurd, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  separate  arrangcmcDt 
with  the  tenant ;  in  that  way  may  not  those  two  in- 
terests dash  ?— I  do  not  see  how  they  could  clash ;  the 
bargain  would  be  between  the  incoming  tenant  and  tlw 
landlord  as  for  future  occupancy ;  but  the  qnc«siii>n 
between  the  landlord  and  the  outgoing  tenant,  or 
between  the  landlord  and  the  incoming  tenant,  ii 
merely  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  rights  to  the  out- 
going tenant. 

Is  not  that  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the 
incoming  tenant  made  with  reference  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  land  ? — No  doubt,  I  presume  it  is ;  \U 
tenant  would  not  be  willing  to  give  so  much  reot  for  a 
badly  cultivated  farm  as  for  a  good  farm. 

The  incoming  tenant  takes  the  thing  as  it  stamlt  ?— 
Yes. 

And  if  the  demand  of  the  lanrllord  is  fully  satisfied 
in  that  way,  is  not  it  a  hardsliip  upon  the  incoioiiig 
tenant  that  he  should  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  sIm?- 
They  are  distinct  properties ;  the  outgoing  tenant  lift« 
a  property  in  the  soil,  and  the  valuers  have  tn 
estimate  the  value  uf  tliat,  quite  distinct  from  any 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  thai  b  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  T.  EaBRTDK.]  Must  not  the  agreement  of  t1i« 
tenant  with  the  landlord  depend  mainly  open  thc^am 
that  he  has  to  pay  to  the  outgoing  tenant ;  that  is 
must  not  the  reut  that  the  incoming  tenant  asfne^  to 
pay  to  the  landlord  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  com* 
pensatlon  which  he  has  to  pay  to  the  outgoing  teoaot? 
— I  should  think  not  at  all;  they  are  quite  distiort 
properties.  If  a  tenant  has  woefully  mi«mansged  hi^ 
farm  the  landlord  has  his  action  at  law  against  him. 

When  the  landlord  makes  an  agreement  for  the  rent 
to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,  does  not  the  tenant 
look  at  the  farm,  and  seeing  that  it  is  in  a  certain  con- 
dition, agree  to  pay  the  rent  agreed  upon  for  llic  fa* 
ture? — ^Yes. 

And  must  not  the  sum  he  will  have  to  pay  to  tlie out- 
going tenant  for  improvements  that  have  been  mi^t 
for  a  series  of  years,  have  a  material  influtncc  u|>on  th« 
rent  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  landlord  for  itv 
future  ? — I'nqiiestionably  ;  and  there  is  a  benefit  vhick 
the  landlord  obtains  from  having  a  good  tenant,  U'> 
cause  by  so  much  as  the  outgoing  tenant  has  well  nM> 
naged  the  farm,  by  so  much  more  rent  is  it  worth  tA 
the  incoming  tenant. 

Suppose  a  tenant  has  to  pay  ^1,000  to  the  out<roia; 
tenant  for  improvements  which  hat'e  been  made  b; 
him,  and  the  landlord  asks  a  certain  rent  according  to 
the  state  of  the  farm,  if  the  tenant  had  to  pay  a  lar?rr 
sum  than  £1,000  would  nnt  it  mateiially  aflTect  Uw 
question  of  aareement  to  be  made  by  the  landloni  a<to 
the  rent? — The  better  condition  the  farm  is  in,  <-i 
course  the  more  rent  the  tcriant  can  afri*rd  tn  pay;  k*' 
will  estimate  the  extra  sum  he  has  to  i»ay  to  the  out- 
going tenant  in  the  sum  that  lie  ofTera  to  his  Ijodlvnl, 
which  the  rent  would  be  set  against. 

II ow  dues  he  know  the  amount  he  will  have  to  pay 
until  the  arbitration  has  taken  place  ?  —He  cannot  oo- 
til  the  arbitration  has  taken  place. 

Then  the  agreement  for  the  rent  between  the  h**^' 
lord  and  the  incoming  tenant  does  not  arise  until  >^^ 
compensation  has  been  settled  ?~Tiie  rent  drns  a«'i 
eommeuce ;  it  has  been  arranged  before  ttiat ;  it  d<A* 
not  commence  till  after. 

How  does  he  know  what  the  actual  amount  will  W 
— Ifthcyseefiti  they  could  keep  the  question  n^f^ 
until  after  the  valuation  has  taken  place. 

What  is  the  actual  fact;  how  is  it  actually  done!- 
I  never  knew  any  diflieulty  in  it  whatever;  the  valwr* 
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go  and  value,  the  sum  is  juiidr  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ; 
the  incoming  tenant  pays  the  outgoing  tenant,  and 
takes  pofcsetsion. 

If  the  bond  that  you  mentioned  just  now  is  not  en- 
tered Into,  what  power  has  the  outgoing  tenant  of  re- 
covery ? — He  is  in  possession  ;  tliat  is  one  groat 
8€>cority ;  lie  will  talce  care  not  to  give  up  possession 
until  he  has  f^ot  his  right;  the  bond  is  simply  to  malce 
it  a  logul  agreement. 

Mr.  Moody.]  To  make  the  award  binding?— 
Ye?. 

Not  to  aflTcct  the  conditions  of  the  award  ? —No,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree;  if  it  is  upon  a  very  large  scale,  or 
if  tliere  is  any  ill-feeling  or  any  probability  of 
difference,  then  it  is  considered  wise  to  have  it  legally 
done. 

Sir  C.  Lbuon.]  You  say  that  the  tenant  would  not 
SCivo  up  Ills  farm  until  that  bond  is  signefl?— Not  until 
he  ficU  his  value. 

Tlie  resigning  a  farm  is  a  question  between  him  and 
his  landlord  ? — ^Tbe  valuation  takes  place  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  tenancy. 

Upon  tlio  supposition  of  the  incoming  tenant  not 
being  willing  to  siyn  that  bond,  what  is  the  position  of 
tlie  parties  then? — ^The  outgoing  tenant  has  his  legal 
claim ;  how  it  is  to  be  settled  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  T.  Egbrton.]  What  would  be  your  objection 
to  the  act  of  parliament  settling  the  question,  that,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  account,  is  sometimes  in  dispute ; 
that  is,  what  would  be  the  objection  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament settling  the  arbitration,  or  the  degree  to  which 
u|)on  the  occupier  it  shall  be  binding  ?— It  is  because, 
M  I  raid  before,  the  custom  of  the  country  la  better ; 
it  adapts  itself  to  the  changed  circnmstances  in  agri- 
culture, which  an  act  of  parliament  probably  could  not 
do:  the  s} stem  works  well  now,  and  why  interfere 
with  it  ? 

Chairman.]  The  committee  are  to  take  it  as  your 
opini<m,  that  if  it  sliould  be  found  desirable  to  extend 
the  custom  that  works  m  well  in  Lincolnshire  to  other 
parts  of  Kngland,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  customs  and  practice  of  Lincolnshire? 
—Lincolnshire  is  probably  as  well  cultivated  a  county 
as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  counties  that  are 
liadly  cultivated  are  only  Just  beginning  to  improve ; 
they  would  no  doubt  gradually  assume  the  very  system 
of  vahiatinn  that  we  adopt  in  Lincolnshire,  it  answers 
ftA  well  there ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better ;  I  be- 
Mvvv  it  U  not  confined  to  Lincolnshire  or  Nottingham - 
filiirc,  but  I  believe  it  extends  very  generally  over  the 
northern  counties ;  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  it,  but 
I  have  no  df*ubt  that  other  counties  that  are  backward 
ill  cultivation  will,  as  cultivation  improves,  adopt  the 
Bonie  rule. 

You  decidedly  wish  that  any  bill  that  may  pass 
should  not  interfere  with  the  present  customs  of  Lin- 
colnshire? -Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  MooOT.]  Are  the  committee  to  understand,  as 
an  ap;riculturist,  generally,  that  your  opinion  is  tluit 
cuHtoms  of  this  kmd  will  spring  up  upon  agriculture 
being  practically  improved? — Yt*s,  exactly  so;  why 
cihoold  not  the  same  effect  arise  from  the  same  cause 
in  other  districts  as  It  has  done  in  Lincolnshire? 

And  n|H>n  any  change  of  occupancy  that  takes  place, 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  of  course  bound  to  give  up,  sub- 
ject to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  incoming 
tenant  to  take  on  si|bjeet  to  those  customs  ? — Yes. 

And  the  custom  Is  In  Lincolnshire  that  the  payment 
to  the  oiitifoing  tenant  shr.uhl  be  made  by  the  incom- 
ing! tenant,  and  liot  by  the  landlord? —Yes,  that  it 
aliould  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,  and  not  by  the 
landlord;  I  have  known  instances  in  my  own  case 
where  I  have  had  tenants  in  bad  clrcunistunce» ;  I  have 


nominally  taken  the  farm  into  my  own  hands  in  order 
to  secure  Uie  arrears  of  rent. 

And  yon  have  stood  in  the  place  of  the  succeeding 
tenant  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes ;  as  soon  as  I  am  satisfied, 
I  hand  it  over. 

Then  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  to 
the  outgoinsr  tenant  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  capital  to  take  the  farm  with  ? — Yes. 

And  not  interfere  with  the  future  arrangements  of 
the  farm?— Not  in  the  least 

Yon  spoke  of  the  improvements  in  Lincolnshire 
having  taken  place  very  gradually ;  some  50  years  ago 
it  was  in  a  bad  state? — In  a  wretched  state;  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Improvements  have  progressetl 
gradually ;  I  think  we  have  made  a  very  rapid  stride ; 
the  introduction  of  the  right  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
compensation  for  artificial  manures  and  underd raining 
was  very  gradual  in  its  establishment. 

And  thst  probably  has  been  raised,  comparatively 
speaking,  with  the  drainage  of  the  land? — We  began  to 
drain  in  Lincolnshire  before  we  began  the  system  of 
artificial  manure. 

So  that,  taking  it  as  a  gradual  progress,  draining 
would  be  the  first  thing  to  be  done;  it  would  be 
useless  to  do  anything  else  unless  the  land  is  drained  ? 
—Yes. 

Would  the  draining  become  general  if  the  custom  to 
pay  by  the  incoming  tenant  were  established  as  you 
have  named  ? — Gradually  ;  there  was  a  great  fight,  and 
It  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  fully  established  ;  It  is 
now  fully  established. 

And  it  became  established  by  the  improved  system ; 
that  is,  draining  is  part  of  the  improved  system?— It 
became  established  from  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  the 
measure;  and  the  more  it  was  investigated,  the  more  it 
was  found  to  be  Just. 

You  were  asked  as  to  custom,  whether  it  would  be 
binding  in  law  ;  we  have  had  it  in  evidence,  from  a 
lawyer  of  good  authority,  that  custom  has  the  force  of 
law  when  fully  established?— Custom  has  the  force  of 
law  I  am  aware,  generally  ;  but  as  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing for  Improvements  made  has  been  gradual,  a  great 
part  of  it  would  not  have  obtained  the  force  of  law 
now. 

As  the  custom  becomes  general  and  established,  then 
it  has  the  force  of  law  ?-^Yes ;  everything  that  has 
been  established  within  the  last  20  years  has  not  the 
force  of  law,  but  the  old  customs  have  the  force  of  law. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  customs  you  have  spoken 
of  arc  binding ;  for  instance,  if  you  were  In  a  position 
to  be  called  in  as  an  arbitrator,  would  you  be  consi- 
dered to  be  bound  to  allow  those  things  ? — If  called  as 
a  juryman,  I  should  certainly  feel  myself  bound  to  give 
a  verdict  for  the  outgoing  tenant. 

Supposing  there  is  any  legal  enactment  stating  that 
tenants  are  to  be  subject  to  this  custom,  and  so  on  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  arbitrators  are  to  he  called  In,  would 
not  there  frequently  be  the  same  difficulty  arising  from 
payments  of  awards  made  by  those  arbitrators  that 
there  are  now  wlien  arbitrators  are  called  in;  supposing 
that  the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  incoming  tenant  can- 
not privately  make  their  arrangement  as  to  the  pay« 
ment  to  be  made  from  the  one  to  the  other,  an 
arbitrator  would  be  called  in  to  settle  It  between  them? 
— No ;  the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  incoming  tenant, 
according  to  the  custom  of  our  country,  never  come 
into  contact  at  all ;  the  outgoing  tenant  appoints  his 
valuer,  and  the  incoming  tenant  appoints  his  valuer, 
and  thoy  appoint  an  umpire. 

That  is  what  is  proposed  by  the  enactment? — Yes, 
that  is  our  custom;  that  custom  is  unquestionably 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  why  interfere 
with  it? 
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llien  itipposing  there  to  be  an  enactnent  aitoptiTig 
that  same  mode  of  doing  things,  might  not  there  be  the 
same  difficalty  arbe  as  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  fixed  in 
the  award  as  there  is  now  in  your  ease  occasionaDy  ;  you 
spoke  about  the  difficulty  of  altering  customs  ?~-I  said 
that  it  was  a  question  that  other  gentlemen  who  would 
be  examined  could  answer  better  than  myself;  I  do  not 
know  what,  except  an  action  at  law,  could  settle  It. 

There  would  be  the  same  yariance  of  opinion  that 


there  is  now  ?^It  most  be  final ;  iht  umpire  must  de- 
cide  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  your  case  they  bind  themselves  under  penalty  to 
agree  to  the  award  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  not  a  common  prar- 
ticp,  It  Is  only  practised  where  there  are  great  difficulties 
and  doubts. 

Chairman.]  In  your  opinion  a  new  custom  becomes 
valid  when  it  has  been  established  20  years  ? — I  have  un- 
derstood that  to  be  the  kw  of  the  land. 


(7b  be  continued,) 


PRINCE     ALBERT     IN     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

(PROM  TUB   MARK  LAKB  KXPRRBB  AND  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL.) 


We  subjoin  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Grimsby 
Docks  hy  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  The 
formation  of  docks  upon  such  an  extensive  scale 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  is  an  event  of  great 
national  importance  to  commerce  directly  and  to 
agriculture  incidentally.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  in  due  time  Great  Grimsby  will  be  for  the 
eastern  coast  what  Liverpool  is  for  the  western — 
the  great  storehouse  of  foreign  imports,  the  out- 
port  through  which  the  manufacturers  of  England 
may  be  transported  to  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Visiting 
for  the  first  time  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  taking 
u])  his  abode  at  Brocklesby,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  it  was  not  probable  that  agriculture 
would  pass  unnoticed  hy  his  Royal  Highness  when 
a  fitting  occasion  presented  itself;  accordingly  we 
find  that,  in  returning  thanks  when  his  health  was 
drunk,  and  in  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Great 
Grimsby  Dock,  with  the  Health  of  the  Chairman 
and  Directors  of  the  Dock  Company/'  liis  Royal 
Highness  observed — 

"  I  have  derived  the  deepest  gratification  from  this 
visit,  as  it  has  brought  me  fur  the  first  time  to  the  county 
of  Lioooln,  so  oekbrated  lar  its  agricaltvral  pnrsvits, 
and  showing  so  fine  an  eiample  of  the  energy  of  the  na- 
tional character,  which,  in  this  county,  has  succeeded  iu 
transforming  the  most  nnhealthy  swamps  into  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  land  (cheers).  I  ooold  not,  I  am  sure, 
possibly  have  seen  finer  •pecftmens  of  Lincolnshire  ferm* 
ing  than  have  been  shown  to  me  by  your  noble  chairman 
and  my  esteemed  friend-- (cheers)— who  has  not  only 
made  mc  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  improvements 
carried  on  la  this  county*  but  also  with  the  grati^^ng 
9iai0  of  tht  roiaiiomo  Mwtom  landlord  and  tenant 
ositting  hire,  which  I  hope  mag  become  an  example  to 
be  Jbllowed  in  time  throughout  the  kingdom*'  (loud 
cheers). 

The  tenanUfiurmen  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  for  this  declaration  of  his  approval  of  the 
*'  state  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant"  in  Lincolnshire,  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right  being  universaUy  acted  upon;  nor  should 


they  be  less  thankful  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Yarbo- 
rough,  who  made  hia  Royal  Highness  acquainted 
with  the  facts  \vhich  enabled  him  thus  to  mark  his 
approval  of  the  all- important  principle  of  tenant- 
right.  Would  that  all  those  short-sighted,  unin- 
formed legislators,  who  offer  such  pertinacious 
opposition  to  the  Tenant-right  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons  (a  measure  which  merely 
goes  to  enable  landowners  not  possessing  the 
power,  to  make  voluntary  agreements  with  thtdr 
tenants)  had  been  at  Brockletby  to  witness  the 
practical  illustration  of  the  principle  in  the  persons 
of  from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough's  tenants  drawn  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house,  all  mounted,  and  many  of  them  upoo 
their  hunters  worth  from  one  to  three  hundr^ 
guineas  each.  Well  might  His  Royal  Highness  be 
"greatly  struck"  with  a  sight  such  as  no  odier 
country  in  the  world  could  produce.  To  the  health- 
ful and  reflecting  mind,  the  commonly  called  im- 
posing sight  of  ten  thousand  Cossacks  in  their 
most  glittering  costume  would  be  sickening  in  com- 
parison. Not  greater  is  the  contrast  between  tbe 
semle  Cossack  and  the  free  Briton  than  between 
the  tenant  from  year  to  year  upon  the  usual  terras 
and  the  tenant  whose  independence  of  mind  and 
spirit  possesses  its  natural  elasticity  from  knowing 
that  by  enjoying  "tenant-right"  his  capital  is  secure, 
his  property  protected  during  his  lifetime,  and  his 
family  not  liable  to  be  summarily  dispossessed, 
robbed,  and  beggared*  should  ha  be  unexpectedly 
called  hence. 

These  remarks  will  doubtless  be  denounced  as 
tending  to  sever  the  landlord  from  the  tenant,  as 
calculated  to  disunite  those  betwixt  whom  there 
should  exist  a  feeling  of  common  interest.  \*t 
challenge  the  advocates  of  such  hypocritical  sen- 
timents to  show  us  a  closer  bond  of  union,  a 
stronger  feeling  of  mutual  interest,  than  subsl^t$ 
between  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  and  his  tenaatir: 
and  why  ?  because  the  "  relations  of  landlord  asJ 
tenant"  as  between  them,  are  based  upon  true  pria- 
ciples  of  honour  and  justice,  securing  a  sound  iyiI* 
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procity  of  interest.  No  mtn  would  dream  of  euit- 
peeling  the  noble  Earl  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
tenant ;  yet,  conscioue  of  his  own  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, he  experiences  a  gratification  in  placing  the 
minds  of  his  tenantry  at  perfect  ease,  by  giving 
them  agreements  securing  compensation  for  unex* 
faausted  improvements ;  in  other  words,  "  tenant- 
right," 

Scarcely  a  publication  having  re&rence  to  the 
management  of  land  now  appears*  in  which  the 
necessity  of  security  to  the  capital  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  is  not  advocated.  A  work  entitled  "  A 
Treatise  on  Landed  Property/'  by  James  Boydell, 
has  just  been  published,  in  which  the  author  says : 
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The  oontnst  which  is  generally  apparent  in  the  pro- 
dnoe  and  condition  between  land  farmed  by  the  owner  of 
it,  and  tiiat  by  tenants  who  hold  It  from  year  to  year  at 
the  will  of  the  landlord,  shows  how  much  is  annnally 
lost  for  want  of  the  latter  having  confidence  that  they 
shall  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  skill ,  and  capital ; 
bat  it  is  shown  more  particularly  when  the  same  person 
farms  land  as  a  yearly  tenant,  and  which  he  may  have  to 
gire  np  at  the  expiration  of  any  one  year,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  himself  s  when  the  ownership  of  land  is  so 
divided  in  parishes  between  owner  and  ocoapier,  reference 
to  the  parochial  tithe  valaations  will  evidence  this/' 


The  "  state  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant"  in  linoolnshire,  which  is  pronounced  by 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  to  be  so  grati- 
fying, would  be  equally  so  in  other  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  yet,  when  a  measure  is  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  the  owners 
of  half  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  now  pre- 
cluded from  embracing  this  "gratifying  state  of  re- 
lation between  landlord  and  tenant,"  to  adopt  the 
Lincolnshire  principle,  it  meets  with  the  opposition 
of  those  who  should  be  the  legitimate  promoters 
of  such  an  important  object.  This  fact  naturally 
leads  us  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  such  opposi- 
tion. One  solution  is  given  by  the  author  we  have 
quoted  above.    He  says — 

**  Under  the  present  system  of  election  the  majority 
of  the  members  chosen  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion are  men  who  are  not  able  to  manage  the  most  trivial 
oonoeras  of  their  own  withoat  consulting  their  ntan  of 
business,  or  solicitor,  nd  fbr  the  most  part  are  unao- 
qaaintcd  with  the  real  interests  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  representa- 
tives  bat  the  continuance  of  any  system  of  abnsa  which 
may  benefit  themselves  or  their  friends  ?" 

The  author  further  enquifes,  "  But  how  are  they 
chosen  ?"  which  enquiry  he  thus  explains— 

"We  will  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  county 
election  as  it  has  been  too  frequently  conducted  since  the 
passing  of  tbe  Reform  BilL  We  will  suppose  tlie  county 
returns  one  member,  and  there  are  two  candidates  m  the 


field.  Tbe  first  step  taken  by  them  is  to  find  out  the 
owners  of  property,  tbe  employers  of  the  voters,  and  the 
solicitors  who  act  for  such  owners  as  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  contest,  or  can  influence  them  by  having 
through  themselves  or  their  clients  advanced  money  to 
them.  These  are  the  partiea  on  whom  the  result  de- 
pends :  yery  few  of  the  voters  have,  in  reality,  anything 
to  do  with  it,  for  they  ^'ee  their  voiei  as  they  are  desired 
to  do.  This  does  not  extend  only  to  the  farmers  and 
artisans,  but  even  to  the  respectable  tradesmen,  who,  if 
they  win  not  vote  fbr  a  candidate  diosen  by  one  of  their 
larger  eustooMrs,  wfU  not  vote  sgsinst  him.  It  is  not 
with  candidates  snd  their  friends  a  consideration  of  what 
a  voter  himself  thinks,  or  which  way  he  is  personally  in- 
dined  to  vots,  but  what  influence  they  can  get  exercised 
upon  him  to  make  him  vote  as  they  plesse." 

There  are  few  persons  but  will  recognise  this  as 
a  true  description,  and  at  the  same  time  deplore  it 
as  degrading. 

Whilst,  however,  we  express  surprise  at  the 
want  of  business  knowledge  displayed  by  our  re- 
presentatives, it  is  difficult  to  repress  indignation 
at  the  gross  or  wilful  ignorance  of  some  persons 
styling  themselves  land-agents  (there  are  many 
honourabla  exceptions),  who  venture  to  offer 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  tenant-right.  One  of 
them,  signing  himself,  it  is  well  for  his  credit 
he  does  not  give  his  name — "  An  Old  Land-agent," 
Glamorganshire  —recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  in  which  is  the 
following  sagacious  observation : — 

**  Let  a  man  who  is  anxious  fbr  a  *  tenant-rights*  bill 
go  into  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  and  take  a  farm  there  for 
the  customary  term  cf  seven  or  fourteen  years,  deter- 
minable at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years  on  either 
party  giving  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  and  he  will  see 
tbe  working  of  a  '  tenant-rights'  bill  on  a  small  scale, 
and  not  be  very  well  satisfied  with  its  fruits.  He  will 
find,  what  with  claims  for  'amendments,'  and  *  half- 
amendments,'  '  cartage  of  liase  and  other  manures,'  and 
'  valuations  of  growing  underwood  in  hedges  and  shews,' 
See.,  ate.,  that  one-half  his  capital  is  swallowed  up  be- 
fore he  can  enter  upon  the  land,  never  more  to  be 
realised,  until  he  hi  hb  turn  oomes  to  be  the  outgoing 
tenant." 

Now  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  this  "  Old  Land- 
agent"  has  not  yet  learned  the  distinction  between 
compensation  fbr  positive  improvements,  and  pay- 
ment for  acts  of  husbandry,  underwood  in  hedges, 
and  other  such-like  matters,  which  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  witli  the  Tenant-right  we  advo- 
cate, and  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Dill  now 
before  Parliament  This  Solon  further  ob- 
eerres— 

*'The  Landlord  and  Tenant  BUI,  now  before  the 
House  of  CommonSy  has  been  resd  a  second  time,  and 
has  hitherto  excited  very  little  attention,  the  heads  of  the 
bill  not  bavti«  beso  brought  very  prominently  before 
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the  public.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  renture  to  say,  that 
not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  knows  that  such  a  bill  is 
under  consideration ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  all  inter- 
ference as  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  be  produc- 
tive of  litigatioui  and  injurious  to  the  tenant,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  may  not  pass  into  a  law,  at  least  as  affecting 
England  and  Wales." 

If  not  "  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  knows  that 
such  a  bill  is  under  consideration/'  it  is  quite  clear 
the  "  Old  Land-agent"  does  not  know  what  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  which  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  criticise.  We  recommend  this  gentleman  to 
inform  himself  upon  this  suliject,  by  carefully  pe- 
rusing the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Customs 
Committee,  and  the  Digest  of  the  Evidence  ;  and 
if  he  do  not  alter  his  opinions,  we  shall  set  him 
down  as  an  impracticable,  of  whom  we  have  no 
hope. 

LINCOLN,  April  17. — ^The  preparationi  for  the  reception 
of  Prince  Albert  in  this  city,  while  on  his  way  to  open  the 
Grimsby  Docks,  have  been  fully  carried  out. 

Punctual  to  the  time  appointed,  the  Prince,  with  his  suite, 
arrived  at  the  railway  station  here  by  special  train  shortly  be- 
fore one  o'clock.  He  was  received  on  the  platform  by  the 
Earl  of  Yarborougli,  as  chairman  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  by  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of 
Lincoln,  who  were  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  by  the 
noble  earl.  The  civic  authorities  were  waiting  in  open  carriages 
in  the  yard,  and  the  Prince  having  taken  his  seat  in  a  carriage 
provided  for  him,  the  whole  cortege  formed  into  a  procession 
which  made  its  way  to  the  Com  Exchange,  where  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Lincoln  and  its  neighbourhood  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  ceremony  of  presenting  a  loyal  address  to 
the  Prince. 

The  Aldermen  and  Town  Council  were  then  presented  to  his 
Royal  Highness  in  succession,  and  the  charity  boys,  who 
ooeupied  a  gallery  over  the  entrance,  struck  up  **  God  save  the 
Queen,*'  while  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  below  joined 
in  the  performance.  T^t  Prince  immediately  after  descended 
from  the  handsome  raised  dais  on  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and  where  the  address  was  presented  to  him,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  the  Catliedral,  where  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  corpora- 
tion were  received  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lineoln,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Chapter.  The  Prince 
was  conducted  over  the  msgnificent  edifice  by  the  Bishop  and 
the  Dean. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
left  Lincohi  for  Brocklesby,  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Yarborough. 
Arriving  at  his  destination,  his  Royal  Highness  and  suite 
alighted  amidst  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  the  firing 
of  a  Royal  salute,  and  were  rapidly  ronveyed  to  the  Earl  of 
Yarbonmgh's  residence,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  railway.  The  park,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
presented,  from  the  long  stream  of  visitors  passing  through  it, 
a  very  animated  appearance.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
is  ornamented  at  dilTerent  points  with  small  lakes,  and  is 
well  clothed  with  timber;  but  the  beauties  of  the  landscape 
are  dependent  more  upon  natural  than  artificial  effects,  and  for 
the  stately  avenues  of  tall  ancestral  trees  which  form  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  mansions  of  the  great  nobles  in  other  parts  of 
the  eonntry,  there  is  here  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  the 
broad,  homely,  and  unadorned  features  of  English  woodland 


scenery.    This  absence  of  anything  like  osteatntiiA  is  not 
without  its  charm,  and  certainly  harmcmised  vdlvithtbe 
rustic  garb  and  aspect  of  the  throng  viio  ccovded  thitho  to 
welcome  their  Prince.    The  Hall  is  a  sobstsntiai  baildia§ 
entirely  in  keeping  with  all  around  it,  and  totally  direstcd 
of  every  thing  like  architectural  embellishmrnt  or  diipUj. 
On  the  lawn  in  front  of  it  were  drawn  up  the  KtrlofYtr- 
borough's  teantry,  to  the  number  of  500  or  600,  sH  moanted, 
and  presenting,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  very  striking  and  bh 
teresting  appearance.    Many  of  them  wore  ^ht  cordi  asd 
top-boots,  and  firmly  seated  on  their  hunters,  revealed  at  i 
glance    the  favourite  pastime  of  the    North    LuadoshiR 
farmers.      Wliether  young  men   or  old,  in  their  open  lad 
manly  countenances  could   be    traced    the    true   jeoiau 
spirit    blended    with  the  contentment  which   a  ineeessn 
of    kind    and    liberal    landlords    never    fails    to   vosj^ 
in  their  tenantry.     A  more  interesting  sight,  withoot  ibe 
slightest  tincture  of  theatrical  effect,  could  hardly  he  witnessed. 
The  prince  was  greatly  struck  with  them  ;  for,  sfter  iceeinB: 
the  graceful  welcomes  of  the  Countess  of  Yarboron^  at  tbe 
entrance  to  the  Hall,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  reivirvel 
thia  regiment  of  mounted  yeomen,  expressing  as  he  did  w  tke 
high  admiration  with  which  they  inspired  him.     Anotber  in- 
portant  feature  iu  "  the  high  state"  oif  our  great  nobility  tba 
presented  itself,  and  the  fox-hoonds,  which  the  hontiDia 
vouches  are  the  oldest  and  best  in  England,  were  seen  hasta- 
ing  from  their  kennds  to  the  centre  of  attractioo.   Tlv* 
came  in  also  for  a  fair  sliare  of  the  Prince's  attentios.  Tit 
interest  which  he  evinced  in  them  would  appear  to  indkitr 
that  he  is  not  indifferent,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  pleassrei 
of  hunting  which  for  so  many  ages  has  been  eonsiJered  tlK 
noblest  of  our  national  pastimes.     On  returning  to  tlie  H<ii 
the  Pnnee  received  in  the  drawing-room  the  Mayor  tad  ev- 
poration  of  Boston,  who  presented  to  him  an  address,  to  vbidi 
his  Royal  Highness  returned  the  following  reply  :— 

"  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  address  which  yon  bxf« 
just  presented  to  me,  and  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  ;& 
believe  in  the  anxiety  which  I  feel  for  the  prosperity  aad  o- 
oouragement  of  every  undertaking  that  can  improve  and  eknir 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  this  gmtta- 
pire.  The  transformation  of  the  district,  which  fonnerlj  m 
called  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  from  unhealthy  sterility  to  tW 
present  high  state  of  cultivation,  is  a  proud  testimony  to  (» 
enterprise  and  skill  of  your  country.  I  regret  much  thattk 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  during  my  visit  to  this  neigbbw^ 
hood  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  receiving  an  address  ia 
your  borough.  I  will  not  fail  to  lay  before  the  Qoces  yosr 
expressions  of  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  oouotry  a&i 
of  loyalty  and  affection  to  her  Majesty's  person  and  fsmflj .' 

The  ceremony  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  the  SSaei- 
members  of  the  corporation. 

It  was  intended  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  enaploy  tk 
interval  which  now  remained  till  the  dinner  hour  m  s  lunty  ^ 
the  rich  oountxy  which  surrounds  Brocklesby,  and  of  the  ipM 
of  fanning  which  has  transformed  the  fens  and  chalky  voUs  ^ 
North  Lincolnshire  into  one  of  the  finest  agriealtarsl  Smw^ 
in  England.  The  sides,  however,  had  prepared  a  great  dis- 
appointment. Blight  showers  of  snow,  which  had  faOnit 
intervals  during  the  forenoon,  after  a  short  but  deluaifepiW 
of  fair  weather,  began  to  increase  and  be  more  frequent  ai  tk 
day  advanced,  llie  wind  rose  till  it  blew  a  perfect  tesipe^ 
The  air  became  intensly  cold,  and  loaded  with  drift,  and  bef'^'* 
the  evening  closed  in,  the  changing  hues  of  the  landscape  had  ^ 
appeared,  and  all  wss  white  with  snow;  a  great  dissppoiottf!^^ 
this  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  and  the  farmers.  As  it  vss.  ^ 
Royal  Highness  made  a  visit  to  tlie  splendid  nausoleiim  oftiir 
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Yarborou^h  family,  and  to  the  pillar  erected  on  the  Wolds  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Earl.  From  thia  pillar  a  splendid  view  is  ob- 
tained, in  fair  weather,  of  the  aurrounding  country,  and  the  Yar- 
borough  estate  is  seen  extending  for  many  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  dinner  party  at  Brocklesby  was  as  follows  :~Hii  Royal 
Highneaa  Prince  Albert,  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  Colonel 
Phipps,  Colonel  Seymour,  Mr.  T.  W.  Yorke,  High  Sheriff  of 
Lincolnshire,  ihe  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Hawarden,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Montague  and  the  T/ady  Georgina 
Cholmdcy,  the  Lady  Mary  Corbet,  Mr.  and  the  Lady  Mary 
Christopher,  the  Lady  AdeU  Capel,  Sir  C.  and  Lady  Ander- 
son, Lord  Worsley,  the  Hon.  Captain  D.  Pelham,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Monson,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr.  Parker,  M.P. 
for  Sheffield,  Mr.  G.  P.  Heneage,  Mr.  E.  Heneage,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Chaplin,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company ;  Mr.  Rendcll,  C.E. ; 
Mr.  Fowler,  C.E. ;  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Drackenbury,  rector  of 
Brocklesby;  and  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby.  While  the  great 
and  titled  were  thus  receiving  the  splendid  hoapiUlities  of 
I/vd  Yarborougfa,  hia  lordship  had  not  forgotten  the  claims  of 
the  poor.  Two  oxen  were  alaughtereu  for  their  especial  be- 
hoof, and  an  abundant  supply  of  fine  home-brewed  ale  was 
added  to  complete  the  cheer. 

In  1845,  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
docka  at  Great  Grimsby,  on  the  north  east  coast  of  Lincoln- 
abire,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  facing 
the  sea,  protected  by  the  enormous  natural  breakwater  of 
Spurn  Point  from  the  German  Ocean.  The  works  are  of  a  stu- 
pendous character,  and  consist  of  a  wet  dock  in  area  35  acres, 
walled  in  on  the  left  aide  by  a  wharf  2,000  feet  long  and  200 
feet  wide,  and  36  feet  high,  having  at  its  extremity  a  pier  of 
great  length,  making  altogether  a  water-side  quay  and  pier 
nearly  one  mile  long,  as  a  passenger  pier  for  steamers  from 
Hamburg  and  the  Baltic.  The  east  side  wharfing  of  the  same 
length,  and  670  feet  wide,  will  be  partly  covered  with  ware- 
houses. The  passage  to  the  dock  will  be  through  an 
entrance  basin  formed  by  two  piers  of  an  area  of  20 
acres,  within  which  and  alongaide  the  piers  vessels  not 
requiring  to  enter  the  docks  will  lie.  A  steamer 
may  discharge  passengers  and  goods  into  the  railway 
carriages  and  trucks  brought  right  alongside,  taking  maila 
for  Manchester,  and  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  going  to  sea 
again,  all  in  one  tide.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  at  Hull. 
The  communications  between  the  tidal  basins  and  the  two 
docka  will  be  effected  by  two  locks,  the  one  300  feet  long  and 
65  feet  wide,  to  admit  the  largest  war-steamer  at  any  time 
one  hour  before  and  one  hour  after  low  water.  The  other 
will  be  200  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  The  lowest  depth  will 
be  6  feet  of  water  on  the  threshold  of  the  dock  gates.  All 
ordinary  classes  of  vessels  and  ateamers  will  find  water  enough 
to  enter  and  lie  in  the  basin  at  any  hour.  The  docks  have  a 
capacity  for  accommodating  700  average  vessels,  and  a  basin 
for  500 ;  in  all,  1,200.  They  will  save  twenty  miles  of  naviga- 
tion to  Hull,  and  fifty  milea  from  London  to  Hull,  and  enable 
paaaengers  and  mail-coaches  to  reach  the  metropolis  in  about 
six  hours. 

His  Royal  Highness  arrived  by  special  engine  from  Brocklesby 
shortly  after  one  o'clock.  In  the  station  his  Royal  Highness 
received  the  corporation  of  Great  Grimsby,  who  presented  a 
loyal  address,  which  was  suitably  and  graciously  acknowledged 
by  him.  A  prooesaion  was  then  formed  of  a  train  of  carriages 
to  convey  the  Prince,  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  dock 
company,  the  corporation  of  the  town,  and  the  visitors  of 
Brocklesby,  to  the  docks.  Immediately  after  arriving  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dock  works,  which  was  graced  with  an  archway 


of  ercr^^rccns,  the  engine  was  dismissed,  and  the  carriages  con- 
veying the  Royal  cortege  were  drawn  along  by  a  whole  host  of 
navvies  dreased  in  dean  white  frocks.  The  Royal  procession  on 
entering  the  docks  took  the  outer  line  of  railway,  which  was 
ornamented  with  flags  and  banners  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  which  commanded  a  view  not  only  of 
the  docks,  but  also  of  the  Sheemess  squadron  anchored  with- 
out. Upon  arriving  at  the  amphitheatre  the  Prince  and  suite 
alighted  from  their  carriage,  and  the  prooession  descending 
amidst  the  booming  of  a  Royal  salute  and  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  spectators,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  commenced.  Colonel  Humfrey,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  took 
charge  of  the  inscription  or  depositum  plate;  Mr.  Fowler  of 
the  glass  vessel  to  hold  the  coins ;  Mr.  Cole  of  the  purse  and 
coins ;  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  of  the  trowel,  which  was  an  extremely 
handsome  and  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship.  The  plan  of 
the  docks  was  appropriately  entrusted  to  Mr.  Rendell.  The 
Prince  placed  a  collection  of  new  current  coins  of  the  realm  in 
a  glass  vessel,  and  having  doaed  the  stopper  of  it,  the  Earl  of 
Yarborongh  handed  to  him  the  trowel,  and  briefly  explained 
the  object  of  the  works.  The  Prince  then  laid  the  stone  in 
due  form,  and  placed  the  glass  vessd  in  theplsoe  of  deposit  as- 
signed for  it  The  following  was  tiie  commemorative  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"This  first  stone  of  the  Great  Grimsby  Docks  was  laid  by 
hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  on  the  I8th  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1849,  and  in  the  10th  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria — May  God  protect  these 
docks!" 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Im' 
coin  (who,  attired  in  his  canonical  robes,  stood  on  the  left  of 
Prince  Albert)  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  work  thus 
auspidously  begun. 

At  the  dose  of  the  right  rev.  prdat^s  benediction,  a  Royal 
salute  was  fired,  the  various  bands  plsying  the  national 
anthem.  The  Prince  was  then  conducted,  in  procession, 
to  a  private  tent  prepared  for  his  reception,  while  the  as- 
sembled company  took  their  seats  in  the  pavilion,  and  awaited 
his  arrival. 

The  lunch  took  place  shortly  after  two  o'dock,  and  was 
laid  out  in  admirable  taste,  and  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, by  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Tavern,  No  leas 
than  1,000  guests,  many  of  whom  were  ladies,  assembled  to 
enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the  company. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Eari  of  Yarborongh,  who  presided ;  and  among  the  eminent 
persons  present  were : — ^Lady  Mary  Christopher,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Colonel  Phipps,  Lord  Worsley,  Admiral  Elliott,  the 
Mayor  of  Maudiester,  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby,  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  Countess  of  Yarborongh,  Viscount  Hawarden,  Lady 
Sophia  Pelham,  Colonel  Seymour,  Mr.  Christopher,  General 
Tliome,  Captain  Maitland,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Hussey  Padce, 
Mr.  E.  Heneage,  Sir  C.  Anderson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Attwood,  Dr. 
Bartolome,  the  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield,  lieutenant-Colond 
Arthur,  Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  lieutenant  Parkes,  Captain 
Elliott,  Colond  Wdlesley,  the  Hon.  CapUin  Pelham,  lieute- 
nant-Colond Martin,  Lady  Nelthorpe,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  the 
Mayor  of  Sheffidd,  Mr.  A.  S.  Gee,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendell,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Hutton,  Mrs.  Hutton,  Sir  M.  Cholmeley,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  lady  Georgina  Cholmdey,  Mr.  ChapUng,  lady 
Anderson,  Eari  of  Mulgrave,  and  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

At  the  close  of  lunch,  thanks  baring  been  returned  by  the 
Bishop  of  linodn. 

The  Chairman  rose  and  said,— Your  Royal  Highness,  my 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  first  toast  I  have  now  the 
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hoitom*  to  pro;>o3c  to  your  notice  it  "The  health  of  Iter 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  may  God  bless  her!**  (loud  cheers.) 

The  toast  having  been  drank  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
amidst  every  possible  demonstration  of  loyalty. 

The  Chairman  raae  again  and  said,— I  have  now  the  honour 
to  offer  to  your  notice  the  toast  of  *'  His  Royal  Highness 
Friooe  Albert"  (cheers)  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  very 
grsciously  pleased  to  come  to  this  place  for  the  purpoae  of 
assisting  at  a  ceremony  the  fame  of  which  we  hofe  will  go 
forth,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  parte  of  the  world  wUb 
which  the  manu&cturing  interests  of  this  country  can  be  at  all 
connected,  aa  a  most  important  nadertalung.  We  have  always 
considered  it  a  most  important  undertaking,  and  hia  Rojral 
Highness  having  been  pleased  to  come  here  on  the  present 
occasion,  shows  that  we  have  not  been  mistaken,  His 
Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  consider  it  an  un- 
dertaking worthy  of  hia  Royal  patronage ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  readiness  with  which  he  hu  aawoeiated  himadf 
with  objects  of  national  importance  and  advautAge  to  this 
country,  I  am  sure  we  mnst  all  feel  highly  honooxcd 
at  leaving  him  here  to-day,  popular  as  he  so  deservedly 
is  by  the  example  he  haa  alwaya  ahowm.  Hia  Royal 
Highneaa  ia  now  viiiting  a  part  of  the  country  whieh, 
until  the  introduction  of  railways,  was  scarcely  known«  Some 
people  used  to  suppose  we  could  not  move  about  in  this 
county  except  in  boats.  It  wsa  therofose  not  aorprising:,  that 
when  it  was  understood  hia  Roiyal  Highaiaa  waa  coming 
among  ns,  that  great  anxiety  should  be  evinced  t«  know 
whether  the  report  was  true.  But  I  am  sure  hia  Rogral 
Highness  will  admit  that  inao  part  of  England  haa  he  been 
where  he  has  been  received  with  greater  eerdialitx  (kmd 
cheers),  with  a  more  hearty  velooBie,  and  I  trust  I  may  add 
that  there  is  no  part  of  her  Bfajesty*s  dominiona  wham  thne 
isamore  true  devotion  to  her  Migeatj than  among  the  salgiscts 
of  her  M^ty  who  are  to  b«  fimnd  in  theaa  paita.  I  an 
quite  certain  that  if  wa  shooU  at  anj  tiow  find  that  hm  Ma> 
jesty  wished,  in  pioaecnting  s  voyage  from  l4mdoii  ta  Seot^ 
lan4  froBk  stresa  of  weather,  to  leaaain  fnict  at  anchor  inatettd 
of  knocking  about  in  the  roads,  she  will  find  in  a  few  yean  a 
moat  quiet  reticat  in  the  Grimsby  BockL  Oa  the  part  of  the 
eoaapany  which  has  undertaken  these  worki^  I  «mt  beg  laaye 
to  tender  you  our  thanks  foe  the  honmir  yon  haft  done  va  hj 
patroniaing  theaa  worka ;  and  I  traat.  from  what  yo«  bava 
seen,  that  you  do  not  regret  the  taak  (Cot  it  iaa  tadc  at  thia 
indemant  seasqn  of  tha  year)  which  yoa  have  midsrtakaa  I 
now  give  you  "  His  Royal  Highness  Prinaa  Alheit»aB4aaj 
God  Uesa  him !"  (protiacted  diecnng). 

His  Royal  Highneaa  PsiNCa  Albbbt  raaa  to  adnowledga 
the  toast,  and  waa  meet  enthnsiasticatty  reeeived.  He  said— My 
Lofd,  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thaaks  that  any  aicrtioBS 
of  mine  should  haw  met  with  yonr  approbatioD,  and  to  yon, 
ladies  and  gentleoKn,  for  the  great  maiks  af  eer^aHty  and 
kindness  with  whi<^  you  have  reeeived  the  toast  (cheers).  Tha 
act  which  haa  thia  day  been  performed,  and  in  which  yon  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  desire  that  I  shouhi  lake  tha  chief  part, 
could  not  otherwise  but  make  a  deep  impression  on  me  (eheers). 
We  have  been  laying  the  fbondation  of  a  doek,  not  only  aa  a 
place  of  safety,  refuge,  and  refitment  for  our  mercantile  marine, 
and  calculated  to  receive  the  largest  steamera  of  her  M^ty's 
navy,  but  it  may— and  I  tnut  it  will— be  the  foandation  of  a 
great  eommercial  poit  (loud  cheers),  lliis  work,  in  future 
agea>  when  we  shall  hmg  have  qnittad  this  scene,  and  when, 
perhaps,  even  our  names  shall  be  forgotten  (eries  of  "  No,  na, 
never^,  wiH,  I  hope^  become  a  new  eentre  of  life,  with 
the  vast   and  ever  mcraaamg  eoaEinena  of    the    watld> 


and  a  most  important  link  in  the  conaeetioa  o(  ik 
east  and  weat  (great  cheering).  This  worii  hai  been  lu. 
daitaken,  hka  alasost  aU  gicat  eirtaipiissa  fa  tkii  gml 
eonatiy,  by  piirata  entefpriae^  private  capilBl,  sad  il 
private  risk;  and  it  sharea  also  in  that  other  fiettuicii 
peculiar  to  tha  enterpriaa  of  Sngliahmei^  that  itnnglyit- 
tached  aa  thay  are  to  tha  institutions  of  their  enialiy,  mi 
gratsfoUy  acknowledging  the  protectian  of  the  Isvi  usdcr 
which  those  enteiprisea  are  undertaken  and  prosper,  tbey  kn 
to  eonneet  them  iu  soaae  manner  with  the  authority  of  tki 
Crown  and  the  pciaon  of  tha  sovewign  (lend  eheen).  It  ii 
the  persuasion  of  this  eiicnmstanoe  whieh  has  iaipelM  m  to 
respond  to  your  call,  and  eoma  amongst  yon  (lend  chem),ii 
the  readieat  mode  of  testifying  to  yon  how  strongly  btr  )!»• 
jeaty  the  Queen  appreciates  and  reciprocates  those  fcdiagi  [en- 
tinucd  cheering).  I  have  derived  tha  deepest  giatifiealiDa  fna 
thia  visits  aa  it  has  brought  ma  fer  the  firat  time  to  tie  eowt; 
af  lineolo,  so  celebrated  for  ita  agrionltnral  panaiti,  td 
showing  so  fine  an  enmple  of  the  energy  ef  the  asliMii 
character,  whieh,  in  this  eonnty,  haa  aneecedsd  ia  bw- 
fonning  tha  neat  unhealthy  awampa  into  the  ri^nt  ui 
moat  feftifa  land  (eheers).  I  eould  not,  I  am  sore,  ponbl; 
have  seen  liner  spaeimena  of  liacofatshira  fenaiBg  tfas  fan 
been  shown  to  me  by  your  noble  ehairmsm  and  my  eftsenti 
friend  (chaeia),  who  haa  not  only  made  ma  aeqnsinted  vitt  tbe 
moat  reoat  improvamenta  carried  aa  in  this  eoaaty,  bit 
ako  with  tha  gratifying  alata  of  the  rebtsona  hatwisa  hadM 
and  tenant  existing  hare,  whieh  I  hope  may  baeema  aa  enopk 
tohofoHowed  in  time  throughout  tha  kingdom  (leadefatnl 
Han  it  ia  felt  that  tha  mntnal  advants^e  of  hoft  dosi  Mt 
depend  on  a  mere  written  Isltar  of  agraaaacwt  (cbeen), fa(« 
that  amtual  traat  and  oonAdaaea  whi^  haa  always  faaiw- 
sidarad  a  aafBcknt  seearity  to  wanaBt  tha  aateasMesethyil 
e^Mtal  and  energy  neaessaiy  to  the  canyiag  ant  sf  fa«i{ 
qparatiena  OB  a  luga  aeala  (contkiued  elieeriag)i  I  v>* 
eoMhisien,  bag  to  propose  to  yoa  a  toaat  whi^IamMrB?" 
Witt  ha  aB  anxious  to  diiak  with  ma— "Pkoaparity  ts  tke  Gi«« 
Orimaby  Dodi*'  (eheen).  Let  aa  ii^loie  tha  AhBigk!  ti 
bestow  Ua  Uessiag  on  thia  watk,  under  whieh  sfeas  it  ai 
priipar.  I  give  yoa,  "The  Oiaat  Grimsby  Back  aad  thrMA 
af  tha  Chairman  and  Diiactora  of  tha  DoA  Campaaf  H 
ehaan,  in  tha  midrt  of  which  hia  Boyal  Highaem  rmw^  Ni 
seat). 

Tha  CBAiBMANthenrosa  and  said:  Tav  Rayal  HigfaA 
fadies^ and geatlaBBan,  I  risetoiatom  yaaa  ReyslBigfa* 
thankaonthepartof  my  oolleagves  in  tha  AiaetisaifAi 
Manchaater,  Shefteld,  aad  lineohwhive  Railway  Campaa?.  ^ 
have  alao  the  management  af  tha  Dodta,  ilaaamMhas,  skfa^ 
ia  tha  first  hwtanoe  the  railway  and  tha  Qiaat  Grimsby  Ihd 
ware  aepaiate  oempaniea,  now  tha  railway  aad  Ae  dod  fl*' 
paaiaa  hava  amalgwaatad.  They  waaaaaaalganntedbaEnBi'^ 
waa  eonaidefsd  by  the  shaiuhehl-a  that  thay  shoaU  be  m 
andirtakiag  TherawaaonfyanaiBtanattobaeonsUertB' 
it  waa  thought,  and  wisely,  by  tha  sharehaldar%  that  it  «iiM 
ha  a  great  advantage  that  there  aheahl  bo  a  gaad  «dflMa^ 
ing  between  the  dock  and  railway  eampHiaa(ehaars^  Vd^ 
had  not  been  united  it  might  have  happened  that  what  w^ 
hava  been  obvionaly  for  the  coavaniate  el  Iha  ^"^ 
might  not,  fbr  soom  veaaon  or  other,  ha  aaniad  sii  ^ 

that,  when  the  whola  was  nnder  ona  amaagaaBert*  ^^  ^ 
waa  likely  that  one  wouki  net  ha  at  vmiaMe  with  the  oA(t 

aad  that  tha  pnblie  woidd  hava  the  advaalafla  af  tediaftltf 
whieh  I  bdiefa  is  noval  ia  tha  laQway  warid,  via,  hstisr  < 
terminas  on  the  water  instead  ef  the  had— iba  what  !»<>■ 
decks  bahnt  tha  teimiMw  of  tha  raUwayf  ThqrvS^* 
tannhMM,  whilaaw  waatam  tniaam  wfl^ia^^ 
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Liverpool.  It  is  true  we  thall  not  be  united  under  one  manage- 
ment to  Liverpool,  but  we  shall  to  Manchester,  and  thence  we 
shall  run  over  a  Hue  in  which  this  company  has  some  interest 
(Hear).  Your  Royal  Highness  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
this  is  a  vast  nndertalguf  ,  and  whep  I  mention  to  your  Roytl 
Highness,  and  those  of  this  company  who  are  strangers  to 
this  diilnct,  Ihat  the  act  for  these  docks  waa  only  obtained  hi 
]  Si5— when  I  remind  you  of  that  circumstaivce«  I  think  it  wiU 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  very  great  pr(>gress  has  been 
made  with  the  works.  Perhaps  atrangera  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  timber  which  is  necessary  to 
construct  these  docks ;  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  brought 
from  the  Baltic ;  and  that  we  have  ancceaded,  though  it 
waa  pvof^DOstioated  we  ahonld  «ot»  in  abutting  out  the 
water ;  and  we  may  consider  it  ioitiin»t«  that  we  bin  sup* 
ccedcd,  as  we  are  at  this  moment  nineteen  feet  below  the 
water  (cheers).  The  fiiat  pile  of  timber  was  driven  in  1846. 
The  measure  of  this  work,  that  is,  the  circumference  of  it,  is  1] 
miles.  You  may  have  seen  on  yonr  passage  here  the  old 
dock.  There  the  principle  waa  to  take  the  wmtev  into  the  land 
na  &r  u  possible.  Here  we  take  the  railieed  aa  far  at  pea-^ 
aiUe  into  the  sea.  We  have  eneioaad  here  136  aciea.  Qeatle« 
men,  that'a  a  large  iarm  in  some  parte  of  England  (a  Ungb)- 
IVe  have  every  reasonable  expectation  of  conchiding  the  works 
by  the  summer  of  185 1 .  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
port  will  be  connected  by  a  through  eommunication  with  the 
port  of  Liverpool  during  July  of  the  preeent  year.  It  ho  ge- 
nerally been  supposed  that  it  wouldbeofgvaetidvaatBgeto 
be  able  to  transport  from  Manchester  and  tha  aMAufactuiiag 
districta  by  the  meana  of  thia  railw^  tbe  gooda  they  b»ve 
produced  by  their  enterprise  and  have  to  send  abroad. 
There  is  also  another  great  advantage^  that  in  this  county 
we  produce  a  vast  amount  of  food.  That  food  will  be  sent 
into  the  manufoeturing  districts,  and  there  eonanmed  at 
much  less  cost  than  it  can  be  now.  Oia  tke  other  bend  we 
ahall  reoeive  fimoa  those  distiicte  end  tbe  neigbbowrbood  of 
Sheffield  coala^  which  tasg  be  broogbt  i»ta  the«e  parte  of  tbt 
country  so  aa  to  be  sold  at  a  coat  of  5e.  or  Qs.  less  than  now. 
I  could  detain  you  for  a  long  time,  stating  the  advantagce 
likely  to  flow  from  this  railway  and  theae  docks,  but  I  should 
not  be  justified,  and  I  am  aure  yon  would  not  wiah  his  Royal 
Highneaa  shouUi  be  detained  longer  than  is  abeohitely  neoa^ 
aary.  I  am  acre  we  thank  bia  Royal  Highfae  sinoece^  |gyr 
Iwving  done  us  the  hovKMtf  d  attendisff  •&  thia  eceeaiei^  and 
I  think  we  cannot  better  shfw  our  mam  of  it  tbm  by  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  convince  him  that  we  ^iieuxt  to  consult  his 
convenience  in  every  way  (cheers).  I  am  afraid  that  the  ar- 
rangementa  I  have  made  for  bia  Royal  Highness  will  obHge 
one  to  ask  him  now  to  leave,  but  I  shall  take  a»  eei^  oppor- 
tonity  of  xetnmim;  to  contiane  to  ast  »  yoat 
(cUeera). 


Tbe  Chairman  and  hia  Royal  gnest  then  withdrew,  and 
eeeoiled  to  the  tMBi  by  a  large  portiea  of  tbe  aaaamblid 


On  tbe  retnm  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborongb  a  great  nvmbcr  ef 
ioaata  were  propoeed  and  da^  laapendad  to^  amoag  tbeai'^ 
«<TbeBisbopaodCl«iy  «f  the  dioceie  el  Ijawh^*  aotaoww 
lodged  by*the  Bishop;  "The  CeaumMiMoeiB  o(  Woodeaad 
forests,"  for  which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  returned  thanka;  the 
"  Anny  and  Navy,"  acknowledged  by  General  Thome  and 
Admiial  Elliot;  the  heeUhe  of  Mr.  iMWH  U^^  Ada*  Smith, 
and  Mr.  IWIer,  for  wbi«b  they  afteritty  Kton«4  tbenka,, 
Several  other  toaaia  were  abe  gjma*  "  Tlie  Tadie»*' "  The 
Civic  Dignitaries  present,"  and  "The  CMmiia«  and  Ywe- 
Chainuan/'  being  included  among  them. 


His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  rapidly  conveyed  to 
town  in  a  spccinl  train,  passing  thrmi«^h  Boston  and  rctcr- 
borough,  reached  the  £uston  Square  station  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore 10  o'clock,  being  the  exact  time  fixed  for  his  arrival. 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

[SXTRACT  FROM  JACOB'S  QFVICIAI*  RSPOIT.] 

Sib,— Tbe feUowiag  eitraeta wiU ahew tbe v^e oTlttad ia 
northern  £nro|ie,  the  cost  of  productieq,  &c«  :^- 

Fsge  33—"  In  West  Prussia  an  estate  of  medium  toil,  the 
extent  4;200  acres,  taken  by  the  mortgagee  at  £3000." 

"  Another  estate,  ia  the  best  district,  with  a  good  house, 
with  aH  the  buildinga  in  geed  repair,  and  the  hnd  in  a  high 
state  of  cnltivation,  the  extent  0,800  aoea,  sold  ftw  £5,400." 

"  If  these  two  iaatanoaa  may  be  tebaa  aa  aeaily  tbe  highest 
and  loweat  price  of  the  avenge  arable  lands  of  tbe  maiitime 
proviaoea  of  Prussia  the  higbeat  limit  will  be  40a.  the  acre, 
and  the  lowest  15s.  per  acre." 

2,000  acrea,  at  Is.  per  acre £100 

10  hired  labeurera,  at  £5  10a.  per  acre 86 


Total oost ef  hbour en 2,000 aoea  .,.,£155 
Page  70—"  On  a  farm  of  5,500  acres  in  the  psovinoe  of 
Lubhn,  2,000  acrea  were  divided  betweea  fifty  peasants,  and 
fovnd  with  two  exea  and  geera  each,  for  which  they  worked 
two  daya  ia  a  week  ea  tbe  8,800  acrea  held  by  their  leid. 
Th«i»tbecQftfavtt»Uboiir  of  M^  man  and  100  oaen  waa 
meielj  tlM  valm  of  SlOOOaerea  ef  bad,  of  tbe  value  of  one 
ahiUiog  pec  ecre  to  rent,  and  some  tea  hired  labomwta  at  £5 
10s.  per  annum.  This,  and  the  land-tax  paid  on  the  ZfiOO 
acrea,  seem  to  be  tbe  total  coat  of  bdiour  and  tillage,  as  tbe 
pcaaanta  keep  the  oxen  they  oae  on  their  own  land  and  pro- 


*  Tbe  aaaaie  ef  tbe  paaieaita*  oma  is  appttad  to  tbeit  osra 
laid,  ind  the  meaue  ef  00  milab  eaw%  yoqeg  slgek,  9  boiees^ 
«Bd  600  sheep  is  applieeble  to  the  kcd'a  portion  ofahontAOOO 
aicrce  of  arable  lead." 

"  Hie  60  cowa  are  let  to  a  dairyman  at  19s.  per  ^ ear  each." 

PBuasiA—Page  48 — "  Best  merino  sheep  are  worth  ttota 
•a.  to  6ak  8d.,  eowi  from  SOe.  to  USai,  a  few  TSa^  per  bead.  A 
dMy  ef  tbe  beat  dBenipiiHi  lift  to  a  didbTBan  at  88b.  per  bead 
pcryeaiN* 

FoLANi»-*F^  88—'* Oeva bete aie  of  miais  neae;  tbe 
common  breed  of  tbe  ooanliy  are  worth  about  278.  or  288.  per 
head ;  tbe  Ukarine,  tnm  PadoKa,  averaginf^  £3,  and  some 
fbw,  very  good,  £4  lOa.*^ 

**  Tbe  lowest  native  breed  ef  abcep  are  weitb  88.  per  head, 
aad  tbe  bait  abaaft  58L  8d.  or  68l  Manaee  aie  veay  raie^  aad  at 
pweent  aie  weiib  8^  ei  9a.  par  bead.** 

Paea  47—'*  TmnlOTeenta  asa  ef  the  kMaaafc  daaaftoftien.  aad 
tbeeattleaie  attached  ^  r^pea-^no  leather  naed— ploqgbe 
Ol-^eonatmctedii  little  iron  about  them ;  banowibt  teeth  and  alU 
are  of  wood.  In  sowing,  tbe  feed  ia  carried  uk  an  apron  or 
tail  of  tbe  frock,  by  tbe  man  who  scattera  it  on  the  ground.** 

Pavaau^Pbfee  1ft  aad  IT—**  Wheat  ia  grown  cbieiy  fcr 
•ipoi^aidiaoonvoyed  en  lalla  dawn  tbe  meie;  tbea 
are 78  fiel loo|F «Pi 90  b«eadL radilp  pat  t%getb|||  an4< 
from  120  to  ISO  (^. 

"  The  wheat  is  tbaowa  on  mat8k  and  f^tV^cu^  le(t  BBcovered 
for  week^,  exposed  to  the  weather.  If  rain  fall,  it  aoon  causea 
tbe  wbaal  to  grow,  and  tbe  vesael  aaaoiaee  tbe  sfpeeraaea  ef  a 
fieaftiaf  aaaadbw,   1W  abootiag  of  tba  fiksae  aoeM  tease  a 

an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  the  bulk  ia  protected." 
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BLACKWOOD'S      MAGAZINE     v.     FARMERS. 


There  has  been  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine"  such  a  palpable  attempt  at  over- 
rating the  past  importance  of  chemistry  to  agricul- 
ture, that  we  think  it  deserving  of  some  notice. 

"  Of  all  the  arts,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  there  is 
none  which  draws  its  knowledge  from  so  great  a 
variety  of  fountains  as  practical  agriculture."  This 
is  the  text  of  his  Remarks,  and  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  ''  Chemistry  especially  exhausts  herself  in  the 
cause  of  the  husbandman  ;  no  branch  of  rural  art 
is  beyond  her  province  and  control.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  plant  spring  up,  the  soil  feed  and 
nourish  it,  and  the  blessed  sun  mature  its  seeds  ? 
To  adorn,  no  doubt,  the  surface  of  the  beautiful 
earthy  and  to  keep  alive  and  propagate  its  species, 
but  principally  to  nourish  the  animal  races  which 
supply  food  and  yield  their  service  to  man.  And 
upon  the  study  of  this  nurture  and  feeding  of  the 
animal  races  how  much  intellect  has  been  ex- 
pended !  Has  the  stoker  who  heaps  coals  upon 
the  engine  fire,  and  turns  one  tap  occasionally  to 
maintain  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  or  another 
to  give  passage  to  the  steam,  &c. — has  he,  or  has 
the  man  who  curiously  watches  his  operations,  have 
either  of  them  any  idea  of  the  long  days  of  intel- 
lectual toil,  of  the  sleepless  nights  during  which  in- 
vention was  on  the  rack,  of  the  mental  dejection 
and  throes  of  suffering  under  which  new  thoughts 
were  born,  of  the  lives  of  martyred  devotion  which 
have  been  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  complicated 
machine  might  be  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection  ?"  So  much  by  way  of  preamble  ;  now 
for  the  pith.  "  Yet,"  says  the  reviewer,  rising  in 
indignation  and  scorn  at  such  ingratitude  and  igno- 
rance as  he  proceeds — ''yet  all  this  has  been, and  has 
been  suffered  hymen  now  gone,  though  the  ignorance 
of  the  humble  workman,  little  more  thoughtful 
than  the  iron  he  works  with,  fails  either  to  feel  or 
understand  it.  And  so  too  often  it  is  wUh  yon  who 
feed,  and  with  you  who  look  at  the  simple  process  of 
feeding  stock.  Too  many  of  our  practical  men, 
even  of  high  pretensions,  are  themselves  only  the 
stokers  of  the  agricultural  machines,  and,  like  un- 
grateful and  degenerate  children,  in  their  ignorance 
deny  the  head  of  the  mother  that  bred  and  fed 
them.  If  Science  could  forget  her  high  duties  to 
the  Deity,  and  to  the  human  race,  she  might  leave 
you  and  your  art  to  your  own  devices." 

This  is  certainly  complimentary.  Tremble,  ye 
rent-paying,  tax-paying,  tithe-paying,  cattle-fatten- 
ing, corn-producing  farmers ! — tremble,  I  say,  at 


the  fearful  abyss  on  which  ye  stand  :  "  you  ami 
your  art  are  about  to  be  left  to  your  own  device^/' 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  should  plead  that  you  nevtr 
before  heard  of  this  "  mother  which  bred  and  fed 
you."  It  is  in  vain.  Science  is  determined  that 
her  sons  shall  no  longer  lead  lives  of  *'  martyred 
devotion  ;"•  they  shall  no  longer  have  *'  long  day* 
of  intellectual  toil  or  sleepless  nights  daring  which 
invention  is  upon  the  rack."  Hide  your  faces  with 
shame,  ye  farmers,  who  are  little  more  thoughtful 
than  the  iron  (plough)  you  work  with.  It  is  all  in 
vain  :  you  and  your  art  are  to  be  left  to  your  ovu 
devices.  Such  is  the  position  you  are  in,  when 
fortunately  Science  remembers  her  high  duty  to  iIk 
Deity,  and  consents  once  more  to  work  for  yoo. 
But  it  seems  that  Scotland  is  herself  especiallj 
obliged  to  Science.  Dr.  Johnson's  definitioa  of 
oats  as  the  grain  with  which  Englishmen  feed  tbesr 
horses  and  Scotchmen  themselves,  was,  it  appean, 
getting  out  of  date.  "  The  Scotch  were  getdi^ 
ashamed,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  of  their  natural 
food.  Chemistry  has,  however,  recently  set 
the  matter  at  rest,  and  is  gradually  hringing  oat- 
meal again  into  favour.  We  believe  that  the  ro- 
bust health  of  many  fine  families  of  children  nov 
fed  upon  it,  in  preference  to  wheaten  flour,  is  a 
debt  diey  owe,  and  we  trust  will  not  hereafter  for- 
get, to  chemical  science."*  We  hope  they  wiD  m^. 
For  ourselves,  we  shall  never  see  a  rosy-cheeked 
son  of  Scotia  without  being  reminded  of  thb  im- 
portant result  of  chemical  science.  We  are  rtxj 
glad  to  hear  of  this  increased  demand  for  oats  i& 
Scotland,  as  such  have  been  in  large  recent  arrH^ab 
in  England  from  Scotland  that  oar  markets  art 
completely  glutted.  When,  however,  this  knov- 
ledge  of  the  fattening,  health- giving  power  of 
"oatmeal  parritch,"  becomes  once  more  £uzlf 
established,  we  should  not  be  at  aU  surprised  to 
hear  of  an  oatmeal  fsonine  in  the  land  of  cakes,  ant: 
that  we  shall  have  to  re-export  the  oats  at  preseiS 
so  liberally  sent  to  us.  We  are  sorry  that  the  re- 
viewer has  not  given  us  the  name  of  the  scieiitiic 
man  to  whom  Scotland  owes  so  much.  The  wcQ- 
known  modesty  of  these  gentlemen  must,  howevtfr 
not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  name  of  such  a  bes^ 
factor  of  the  human  race  any  longer  from  our  ad- 
miring gaze. 


'*'  These  remarks  are  introduced  in  a  review  d 
Stephens'  "  Book  of  the  Farm" — a  wmk  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  aa? 
remarks  of  ours. 
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HADLEIGH     FARMERS'     CLUB. 


A  very  large  meeting  of  the  members  of  th'iH 
club,  and  the  agricultuists  in  the  district,  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Hadleigh,  on  Thmrsday  evening, 
Feb.  8th,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  lecture  from 
Dr.  Ryan,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  of 
London,  "  On  the  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  System  of  Artificial  Manuring."  Professor 
Henslow  was  present,  and  many  gentlemen  con 
nected  with  the  fiurmers'  dubs  in  this  county  and 
Essex,  and  probably  more  than  260  agriculturists 
were  in  attendance. 

R.  KsRSKY,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  club,  in- 
troduced Dr.  Ryan  to  the  meeting.  He  felt  that  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  remark  on  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  which  that  gentleman  was 
about  to  give;  but  he  might  state  that  there  never 
had  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  British  agricul- 
ture which  more  required  the  assistance  of  scientific 
men  than  the  present ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  add 
that  never  was  there  a  period  when  scientific  gen- 
tlemen had  been  more  willing  to  come  forward  and 
give  to  agriculturists  the  benefit  of  their  researches 
and  talents  ~(applau8e)-'an  assertion  fully  borne 
out  on  that  occasion  by  the  presence  of  their  es- 
teemed friend.  Professor  Henslow — (applause) — and 
of  Dr.  Ryan,  who  had  come  from  London  to  give 
the  club  his  gratuitous  services.    (Cheers.) 

Dr.  Ryan  said  that  in  his  lecture  he  should  not 
pretend  to  teach  them  farming,  nor  should  he  lead 
them  to  infer  that  he  wished  them  to  understand 
that  science  ought  to  supersede  entirely  the  practical 
knowledge  which  they  had  been  years  in  acquiring  j 
but  his  object  would  be  to  point  out,  by  a  few  sim- 
ple illustrations,  how  science  might  become  the 
handmaid  of  agriculture,  and  to  teach  them  to  apply 
more  economically  and  more  safely  the  knowledge 
they  had  attained  at  so  much  cost.  He  wished 
them  to  understand  that  the  chemist,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  a  soil,  or  a  plant,  by  considering  the 
requirements  of  that  plant,  could  teach  them  how 
to  apply  those  various  principles  for  promoting  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant  in  which  the  soil  might  hap- 
pen to  be  deficient.  To  do  so  the  most  effectually  this 
evening,  he  should  have  to  go  over  a  great  deal  of 
ground  repeatedly  trodden  ;  and  must  treat  his 
hearers  as  if  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  science 
as  applied  to  agriculture ;  and  though  many  present 
— a  large  number  doubtless — might  be  well  informed 
on  these  points,  he  would  rather  they  should  go 
away  dissatisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  his  style, 
than  that  a  single  hearer  should  depart  without  the 
elementary  knowledge  which  he  was  desirous  of 


imparting.  He  wished  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  that  plants  as  well  as  soils  contained  two  seta 
of  constituents — ^their  organic  and  their  inorganic 
constituents.  To  render  this  more  simple  and 
intelligible,  he  would  suppose  they  took  a  piece  of 
wood,  having  weighed  that  wood  in  the  first  instance. 
If  they  burned  it,  it  would  all  soon  disappear,  ex- 
cept a  few  grey  ashes,  which  would  weigh  much  less 
than  the  wood.  All  that  disappeared  during  the 
burning  was  called  the  organic  portion  of  the  plant, 
that  which  remained  behind,  the  inorganic  portion, 
consisting  of  certain  salts  which  were  necessary  to 
the  fertile  condition  of  the  land  and  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  organic  constituents  of  plants 
were  four  in  number,  which  he  would  first  describe 
shortly,  and  would  endeavour  to  show  whence  they 
were  derived :  and  then  treat  the  inorganic  consti- 
tuenta  in  the  same  way.  The  first  organic  constitu- 
ent was  carbon,  generally  known  as  charcoal;  the 
second  was  hydrogen,  a  perfectly  invisible  gas  in 
its  separate  condition,  and  the  lightest  substance  in 
nature ;  the  third  was  oxygen,  another  gaseous  sub- 
stance abounding  in  nature,  and  actively  engaged  in 
all  the  operations  and  changes  in  the  world  around 
us ;  the  fourth  was  nitrogen.  These  were  the  con- 
stituents which  formed  the  organic  portion  of  the 
plant.  But  if  instead  of  burning  the  piece  of 
wood  he  were  to  shut  it  in  an  iron  box,  and  then 
throw  it  into  a  furnace,  and  aUow  it  to  remain  there 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  on  opening  the  box 
he  should  find  a  piece  of  matter  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  original  piece,  but  not  find  ashes 
as  if  it  were  burnt  in  the  open  air ;  and  if  any  one 
examined  this  matter  he  would  say  directly  it  was 
charcoal.  This  was  one  way  of  shewing  that  in 
vegetable  matter  there  was  carbon  or  charcoal. 
Again,  if  they  took  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
of  any  description  and  burned  it,  they  would  find  a 
gaseous  compound  given  off,  in  which  a  mouse,  an 
animal,  a  bird,  or  even  man  himself,  would  die — 
this  was  carbonic  acid.  They  could  see  by  one  or 
two  simple  experiments  that  in  the  products,  or  in 
the  vegetables  themselves,  there  was  charcoal.  For 
instance,  if  instead  of  burning  a  piece  of  wood,  they 
took  a  piece  of  stick,  and  dipped  it  in  sulphuric  acid 
it  would  become  darkened,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
there  sufiiciently  long,  it  would  become  charred. 
In  the  piece  of  wood  would  be  carbon,  or  charcoal, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  were  the  constituents 
of  water,  and  existed  in  most  vegetable  substances 
in  the  proportion  found  in  water.  Well,  then,  the 
sulphuric  acid  coming  in  contact  laid  hold  of  it, 
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and  set  free  the  charcoal.  He  would  take  a  little 
sugar  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  point.  Sugur, 
which  they  knew  was  a  vegetable  product,  was  com- 
posed of  carbon,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exactly 
in  the  proportions  found  in  water.  If  he  held  a 
vime  of  that  siigar  ia  the  flaine  of  a  candle  it  would 
be  .-"baerved  that  the  portion  to  which  the  atnios- 
pbare  ti^^l  no  acceaa  would  become  blackeoedi  be* 
cause  charcv,  ^^l  was  found  there ;  or  if  he  poured  on 
it  a  Uttie  hot  wa,:or  for  the  purpose  of  partially  die- 
solving  it«  and  then  poured  aulpburic  acid  on  it,  the 
change  alluded  to  would  take  place,  Ae  thu  piece 
of  wood  became  blackened,  so  would  the  sugar, 
because  the  charcoal  locked  up  with  other  bodies 
wae  set  free*  Thus  they  might  ascertain  the  fact 
that  vegetable  matter  contained  charcoal.  And 
they  might  also  ascertain  the  quantity  it  contained. 
For  instance*  if  they  took  exactly  100  grains  ol 
sugar  and  treated  it  in  the  way  he  had  described, 
and  collected  the  black  matter  and  dried  and  weighed 
it,  from  the  lOO  grains  would  be  found  60  or  70  of 
charcoal ;  what  was  lost  would  be  oxygen  and  by* 
drogen  in  the  propcnrtions  found  in  water.  And  not 
only  was  this  the  case  in  sugar,  but  in  starch ;  if 
they  poured  on  it  sulphuric  acid,  the  same  change 
would  occur,  for  in  starch  there  were  the  same  con- 
stituents as  in  sugar.  A  question  very  naturally 
arose  in  the  mind,  whence  do  plants  obtain  all  this 
charcoal?  They  obtained  it  principally  from  the 
atmosphere,  for  he  should  have  mentioned  to  them 
that  as  the  inorgaaic  constituents  of  a  pUnt  consisted 
of  salts  BO  these  salts  were  prineipally  derived  from 
the  soil  while  the  organic  constituents  were  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  Now,  in  the  atmosphere 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  action  of  vegetables,  the 
atmosphere  would  contain  so  much  that  the  exist-' 
ence  of  animals  would  be  prejudiced.  Whenever 
an  animal  breathed  it  gave  off  its  lungs  a  necessary 
food  for  plantsr  being  carbonic  acid,  in  22  lbs.  by 
weight  of  which  were  6  lbs.  by  weight  of  charcoal 
and  16  lbs.  of  oxygen.  Not  only  was  this  the  case, 
but  on  burning  any  vegetable  or  animal  substance 
carbonic  add  was  also  produced,  and  alao  in  large 
quantities,  in  the  eonunon  process  of  decay  or  de- 
compo8ition-*a  beautiful  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  that  reproduction  existed  in  the  very 
process  of  decay  i  while  we  were  performing  the 
act  of  breathing,  and  when  the  proeees  of  destruc- 
tion seemed  going  on,  even  then  a  new  and  import- 
ant compound  was  forming  necessary  to  the 
sustentation  of  vegetable  life,  and  consequently  to 
our  own.  (Applause)  Now  this  compound,  though 
so  useful  to  plants,  was  destructive  to  animals— it 
was  the  same  substance  as  formed  charcoal,  and  they 
knew  that  many  deaths  had  occurred  from  breath- 
ing charcoal.    As  all  animals  were  giving  it  off  their 


lungs,  and  as  it  was  produced  by  decay,  our  atmos- 
phere must  soon  become  so  deteriorated  by  it,  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  fitted  for  the  existence  of  ani- 
mals.    This  matter  escaped  in  great  abundance 
from  many  natural  springs,  as  in  **  the  valley  of  poi- 
son "  in  the  island  of  Java-Hba  Grotto  dd  Gine, 
near  Naples,  and  other  places  (  bui  that  wbich  was 
|x>isonous  to  man  was  neceesary  to  Use  exiatence  of 
plants  I  and  during  the  day  they  were  engaged  is 
separating  this  carbonic  acid,  decomposing  Ui  ai- 
simiUting  the  carbon  to  form  the  fulnre  wood,  lod 
setting  free  the  pure  oxygon  into  the  air.  He  wouU 
remind  them  again  that  even  daring  the  dsay  or 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matior  in  the  soil,  roott 
and  so  forth,  we  were  supplied  even  then  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  impoftaoi  ngfltabie 
food.    The  second  constituent  of  plants  was  hydro- 
gen,   He  had  one  or  two  bottlee  of  it  on  the  table, 
and  from  the  condiHon  of  the  bottlee  th^r  would 
perceive  it  wae  coburhMa  and  inviaible— it  was  alio 
the  lightest  body  in  naiore,  and  lOO  cubic  ineb&i 
of  it  only  weighed  two  gnunt.    It  wae  a  very  iaflim* 
mablegast  on  bringing  a  lighted  candle  to  it  it  iisr 
mediately  took  fire :  and  wherever  there  wastflaiae 
it  was  always  owing  to  the  combiaation  of  oxygea 
with  this  hydrogen.    When  hydrogen  was  bumiog 
it  combined  with  the  oxygen  df  the  atmosphere,  and 
produced  water.    Here  we  had  a  production  of  tiiat 
useful  element,  water;  and  we  could  not  ligbt » 
fire  for  heating  ourselves  or  warming  our  hooaai. 
without  contributing  to  the  production  of  water. 
Whence  did  plants  obtain  this  hydrogen  i     ThcR 
was  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  obtained  it  pfincipallr 
from  the  water  which  eadsted  in  the  aUaosphsra,  for 
even  in  the  brightest,  warmeet,  aunniest,  weithtf 
the  atmosphere  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
water ;  and  this  was  evident  on  a  summer's  evtniog, 
for  they  found  the  moment  the  earth  was  coolad 
down  to  a  certain  point,  a  heavy  dew  waa  eondsnflcd 
on  the  surfiace  of  the  earth ;  thue  the  atoaosphaic 
was  in  some  way  taken  up  by  plaiite  for  the  pofpoae 
of  being  again  assimilated  to  their  eonetitution.  I>r. 
Ryan  hwe  introduced  some  evperimenta  with  hy* 
drogen,  to  show  that,  although  thainsidesoftbe 
bottles  contuning  it  were  dry  the  moment  before, 
they  were  now  quite  wet  from  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  forming  vatff. 
The  third  constituent  of  planU  was  oxygen,  s  per- 
fectly invisible  gas,  but  possessed  of  most  pecobar 
properties.    Its  power  to  euppori  combnttioB  wai 
most  remarkable ;  if  he  placed  in  it  a  taper  alrasdy 
extinguished,  but  a  portion  of  the  wick  reniaiiiuy> 
it  would  immediately  rekindle  it.    This  oxygen  was 
also  necessary  to  the  process  of  common  decay,  l<or 
decay,  they  must  recollect,  was  a  proceas  of  cob* 
bustion,  called  by  the  chemists  invisible  combueliflo- 
If  a  piece  of  iron  were  exposed  to  tlie  atmospba* 
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or  thrown  into  w«Ur,  it  lo«t  its  usual  appeivaooe 
«ad  lU  hiBtxe,  and  would  be  covered  over  with  a 
eortofruet»  called  oxide  of  iron;  yat,  strange  ae  it 
might  appear,  that  process  of  meting  wae  a  prcwese 
recognised  by  the  chemist  as  a  procese  of  combue- 
tion,  and  oxygen  wis  necessary  there.  Plants 
might  derive  oxygen  in  two  or  Uiree  weys-*froin 
l>Iante  decompoeing^  and  firom  rain  &Uing,  ibr 
whenever  rain-water  lell,  it  was  found  thet  it  con- 
tained a  certain  quantity  of  free  oxygen.  The 
quantity  the  atmoephera  contained  was  enormous, 
and  it  WW  kid  hold  of  by  the  plants  in  the  same 
way  as  other  eUments,  And  it  wae  liMind  thiit,  if 
there  was  any  plant  which  had  a  great  attraction  lor 
oxygen  near  the  root  of  another  plants  the  totter  ptont 
would  suffer  and  eicken.  This  had  been  noticed 
frequently  on  meadow  hmd,  and  it  was  sometimes 
found  where  ''fairy  rings  "  existed.  In  speaking 
of  oxide  of  iron.  Dr.  Ryan  showed  that  iron  might 
exiet  in  a  soil  in  two  states  of  oxidation—as  a 
protoxide,  or  as  a  peroxide.  Iron  in  the  first  con^ 
dition  looked  out  Ibr  oxygen,  lock  up  the  free  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  or  that  which  was  in  solution  with 
rain-water,  and  therefore  in  these  cases  vegetation 
was  always  sickly  and  diseased ;  but  whers  the  perox- 
ide of  iron  occurred,  no  more  oxygen  wu  required. 
The  fourth  requisite  constituent  of  plants  was  ni- 
trogen, which  was  not  merely  Ibund,  as  we  generally 
find  it,  in  ammonia,  of  which  it  was  the  basie^  but 
existed  very  hu^ly  indeed  in  the  atmoephere :  in 
100  parts  by  weight  of  common  atmospheric  air, 
there  were  79  parts  by  weight  of  this  particular  gas. 
He  should  mention  also  that  the  oxygen  which 
plante  contained  existed  not  only  in  water,  but  alao 
in  the  atmoephere,  there  being  79  parts  of  nitrogen 
and  91  of  oxygen.  Boppoeing  a  plant  did  not  ob- 
tain the  nitrogen  direct  from  the  atmoephere,  but 
from  ammonia,  a  enbetance  well  known  to  them  as 
a  fertiliihig  agent,  it  would  be  Connd  that  in  17  Ibe. 
of  ammonia  there  were  U  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  albs, 
of  hydrogen.  This  ammonia^  of  which  nitrogen 
was  the  basis,  was  given  off  during  the  process  of 
animal  decomposition,  and  snsted  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  two  or  three  conditione.  It  existed  there 
in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  the 
plant  had  the  opportunity  of  toying  hold  of,  thus 
having  two  principal  sustenancee,  Uie  carbonate  of 
ammonto  and  the  nitrogen  of  ammonto  itself.  It 
had  been  long  noticed  by  many  chemiets,  that  after 
a  thundernrtorm,  water  contained  that  fertilufaig 
agent  nitrate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitrie  acid  with  ammonto.  During  the  passage  of 
the  electric  agent  the  water  became  decomposed  ; 
lightning,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  de- 
composed it,  producing  nitric  acid,  a  compound 
coneieting  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  ;  at  the  eame 
time  the  free  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water 


combined  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  so  strong  was 
the  affinity,  that  they  immediately  united  together 
and  formed  the  fertilixing  agent^nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia. Thto  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
after  thonder-Biorms»  vegetation  looked  mors  beau- 
tiful than  before,  and  probably  a  reason  why,  in 
ptoces  where  thunder»etorms  were  more  frequent 
than  they  were  here,  vegetation  fooked  so  moeh 
better*  Thus  they  were  beautifully  taught  by  che- 
mtotry  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty  in 
providing  on  occasions  like  that,  which  men  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  imagining  were  intended 
for  some  judgment,  even  the  lightning  iteelf  was 
sent  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  produce  for  the  ptont 
a  fortilising  matter  (Loud  apptouee).  He  should 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
ptonts,  and  should  take  one  particular  ptont  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  point  out  the  prineipel 
constituents  found  in  ite  aebos.  He  should  take 
wheat  for  an  exampto.  Its  inorganic  constituents 
were  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime»  magnesia,  alumina^ 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  aeid^  and  chkurine.  Of 
course  the  inorgame  constituents  of  a  ptont  would 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  grown,  and  the  manure  ap- 
pUsd  to  it.  The  eubstanee  siliea»  which  wae  all- 
important  to  the  growth  of  a  plant,  wae  knoim 
fomiltorly  under  the  form  of  sands  flint  also  wis 
formed  of  silica.  In  the  general  condition  of  flint, 
sand  or  silica,  it  wae  not  solubto*  but  before  it  could 
become  the  food  of  a  ptont  it  was  neceaeary  that 
even  flint  or  sand  should  be  nsdueed  to  a  soluble 
eonditioo,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  nature  found 
means  for  rendering  the  eubetance  solubto.  The 
chemiet  wae  aware  thnt  if  he  burned  silica  or  sand 
in  contact  with  soda,  potash,  or  hme,  heeould  thns 
form  a  eort  of  glaee— hi  foct  he  had  a  piece  of  glees 
in  hto  hand,  formed  principally  of  send  or  powdered 
flinte  and  soda.  If  these  wars  eomtoed  in  peeper 
proportion,  glass  would  be  formed;  and  thto  prooeas 
then*  neture  ssems  to  edopt,  taking  care  when  siMca 
was  required  for  a  ptont  to  introduce  into  the  eoil 
certain  poitione  of  alkahe,  potaeh,  eeda,  or  lime. 
For  exampto,  the  sid»stance  upon  the  ooteide  of 
wheet-etraw,  and  various  other  vegetabto  matters, 
was  a  kind  of  gtoss  {  and  were  it  not  for  thai  gtoes 
the  etraw  itself  would  be  unable  to  hear  the 
weight  of  the  ear,  and  coneequently  i^M  ear  would 
not  be  expoeed  to  the  ripening  inflaenoee  of  the  eon 
and  the  atmos|ihere.  By-the»bye,  he  might  ae  well 
etate  at  once  that  all  Uie  eubetancee  he  had  men- 
tioned, arith  the  exception  of  the  three  toet,  were 
metallic  eubetanoee^metato  exieting  in  nature,  in 
much  greater  abundance  than  wae  euppoeed.  They 
generally  heard  of  only  12  or  13  metato,  but  the 
chemtot  was  ecquaintsd  with  40  or  50,  and  there 
hardly  anything  we  ate,  drank  or  breathed,  that 
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was  without  them.  He  came  in  the  next  place  to 
potash,  which  was  necessary  to  the  soil,  especially 
where  silica  was  present;  it  was  an  oxide  of  a  beau- 
metal  named  potassium.  The  sources  both  of  silica 
and  potash  might  be  easily  described.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  centuries  after  centuries,  the  silica 
became  reduced  to  almost  the  state  of  powder,  and 
building  stones  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  lost  their 
sharpness,  and  would  be  evidently  frittered  away  by 
the  influence  of  the  elements,  as  they  were  termed ; 
so  rocks  became  frittered  down,  and  the  silica  of 
the  soil  produced ;  but  whenever  we  burned  a  land 
plant  we  always  found  potash  in  the  ashes.  Men 
engaged  in  burning  timber  for  forming  ashes  to  be 
sent  to  the  commercial  market  found  this  to  be  the 
case ;  and  every  description  of  land  plant  contained 
more  or  less  of  this  potash.  But  in  sea  plants  soda 
was  found,  and  soda  and  potassium  were  so  like 
each  other  in  appearance  that  the  chemist  had 
scarcely  any  better  or  easier  plan  of  distinguishing 
the  one  from  the  other  than  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liar colour  of  the  flame  they  produced  when  on  the 
surface  of  water.  Both  decomposed  water  when 
thrown  on  it.  The  great  source  of  soda  in  marine 
plants,  cr  land  plants,  was  common  salt.  The  next 
article  was  lime.  This  they  were  perfectly  aware 
existed  in  nature  in  very  considerable  quantities 
and  various  forms ;  perhaps  it  most  abounded  in 
the  very  common  one  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and 
these  were  perfectly  insoluble  in  water ;  and  before 
lime  could  become  useful  to  plants  as  food,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  process  should  be  adopted  in 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  soluble  before 
it  could  be  taken  up — it  was  necessary  that  even 
the  solid  limestone,  or  solid  marble,  or  chalk,  should 
be  reduced  to  a  soluble  condition ;  and  a  beautiful 
process  was  adopted  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  this  end ;  and  he  would  point  out 
an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this. 
He  must  remind  them  that  lime  was  soluble  in  two 
states.  If  they  took  a  piece  of  limestone  and  burned 
it,  they  would  drive  away  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  nothing  would  be  left  but  lime.  If  they  placed 
some  of  that  lime  in  pure  water  it  became  dissolved, 
and  lime-water  was  produced.  If  they  exposed 
that  water  to  the  atmosphere,  the  lime  became 
again  insoluble.  But,  if  instead  of  giving  one  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  they  gave  another  or  double 
proportion,  it  became  a  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and 
this  lime  became  much  more  soluble ;  and  this  was 
the  condition  in  which  lime  existed  in  most  waters, 
springs,  and  rivers ;  and  thus  the  plant  was  enabled 
almost  immediately  to  take  it  up.  (This  part  of  the 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  various  experiments.) 
He  would  now  pass  on  to  the  next  ingredient  in  the 
ashes  of  wheat,  \nz.,  magnesia.     It  was  necessary 


to  say  but  very  little  on  this  substance ;  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  it  was  the  magnesian  limestone, 
where  by  the  agency  of  certain  processes  in  the 
earth  it  became  fitted  for  absorption  by  the  plant 
Alumina  formed  the  basis  of  day ;  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  it,  the  stifiler  the  clay,  and  in  those 
places  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  alumina  it 
was  a  great  indication  of  sterility.    He  had  seen 
land  lately  where  there  were  large  quantities  of  the 
fertilizing  agent,  phosphoric  add,  but  for  want  of 
alumina  the  land  was  worthless.     At  once  then 
they  would  infer  that  if,  on  an  examination  of  the 
soil,  they  found  an  absolute  defidency  of  this  sub- 
stance, it  was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  the  most  obvious  plan  for  rendering  that  land 
fitted  for  the  crop  required  from  it,  was  to  plaoa 
thereon  by  some  artificial  means  the  substance  re- 
quired, and  this  was  the  use  of  sometimes  oonv^- 
ing  clay  to  parts  of  the  soil.      In  some  instenwai 
sand  itself  became  a  valuable  artificial  manon. 
(Loud  appkiuse)    There  were  cases  where  there  wis 
a  deficiency  of  silica,  and  the  application  of  siha 
was  the  very  means  of  reviving  that  land  also. 
(Hear  hear)    He  should  have  to  call  their  attentioB 
for  a  short  time  longer  to  the  nature  of  the  three 
acids  he  had  mentioned.     The  first  was  siilphurit 
acid,  the  second  phosphoric  add,  which  was  a  sub- 
stance which  combined  with  Hme  to  form  what  wis 
called  bone-earth ;    and  chlorine,  which  comhaDed 
with  lime  to  form  common  salt.     The  sonrces  of 
sulphuric  acid  were  very  various ;  one  of  the  most 
common  was  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  wbaA 
was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    In  almost 
every  soil  where  vegetation  had  been  going  on  un- 
der careful  nuinagement  for  a  considerable  tinie, 
there  were  found  not  only  small  portions  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  but  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potash. 
Phosphoric  add  was  a  compound,  consisting  of  the 
well-known  element  called  phosphorus.  Iftheyto<^ 
a  piece  of  phosphorus,  and  exposed  it  to  the  air«  they 
would  see  a  quantity  of  smoke ;  but  if,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  dr,  tiiey  put  it  into  a 
bottie  dosed,  tiiey  would  find  it  very  add,  and  this 
would  be  the  phosphorus  plus  the  oxygen,  or  phos- 
phoric add.    If  combined  with  lime,  it  combined 
with  it  with  considerable  violence  and  became  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  would  resemble  bone  phowphatf, 
or  the  phosphate  of  which  bones  were  formed. 
After  introducing  an  experiment  with  pho^ihofus. 
which  was  called  by  chemists  an  dementary  body, 
because  they  could  not  decompose  it — the  experi- 
ment giving  a  beautiful  example  of  what  was  caDed 
the  indestructibility  of  matter — he  said  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  phosphorus,  they  must  first  of  aU  take  the 
bone  of  some  animal,  which  was  composed   like 
plants,    of   organic    and  inorganic  constituents: 
throw  the  bone  into  the  fire  to  get  rid  of  UieovgaBic 
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parte,  and  then  tha^earthy  parts  left  would  be  phos- 
phorus.   Here  the  lecturer  introduced  experiments 
as  examples  of  the  various  changes  called  chemical 
attractions  going  on  around  us.     Phosphoric  acid 
was  found  not  only  in  the  bones  and  secretions 
of  animals^  but  in  the  various  rocks,  and  in  this 
county  an  immense  quantity  was  found  in  a  source 
mostabundant,  vis.,  inthatof  coprolites.    He  had 
bad  an  opportunity  frequently  in  the  course  of  his 
analyses  of  comparing  the  super-phosphate  made 
from  bones  with  that  made  from  coprolites^and  was 
satisfied  that  that  made  from  mineral  sources  was 
equal  to  the  other ;  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
mention  this,  because  he  found  in  speaking  with 
practical  farmers  there  was  an  impression  that  the 
super-phosphate  of  lime  now  employed  as  a  manure 
should  only  be  made  from  the  bones  themselves* 
(Applause)    He  now  came  to  chlorine :  it  had  its 
source  principaUy  in  common  salt.    In  its  separate 
condition  it  was  a  gas  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
green  colour,  and  its  remarkable  action  on  various 
vegetable  products.     After  introducing  one  or  two 
experiments  with  chlorine  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing its  peculiar  characteristics,  the  lecturer  stated 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  gone  to  greater 
length,    and  to   have  shewn   the  application    of 
certain  manures    to  certain    purposes;    but    he 
found  that  the  subject  was  already  far  too  large  for 
one  lecture,  but  he  hoped  the  opportunity  would 
not  be  lost  of  resuming  it.    He  would  rather  leave 
the  topic  for  a  separate  lecture.      He  had  been  al- 
ready far  too  diffuse,  but  he  had  been  so  with  an 
honest  feeling — ^for  the  purpose  of  leading  them 
through  the  elementary  portions  to  those  portions 
which  they  would  be  better  able  to  understand,  the 
analysis  of  soils,  and  the  application  to  those  soils 
of  artificial  manure.  (Much  applause) 

Mr.  Calsb  Kbrsky  said  that  the  applause 
which  had  followed  Dr.  Ryan's  most  instructive 
and  interesting  lecture,  and  which  had  been  evinced 
in  the  course  of  it,  quite  warranted  him  in  the  assu- 
rance that  he  was  expressing  not  only  his  own 
feelings,  but  also  that  of  the  large  audience  present, 
when  he  stated  the  high  gratification  he  had  expe- 
rienced. They  had  heard  that  Dr.  Ryan  had  come 
before  them  gratuitously,  and  he  had  just  stated  that 
this  would  not  be  his  last  lecture.  (Applause) 
When  they  saw  gentlemen  like  him,  of  the  very 
highest  scientific  attainments  (and  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  Dr.  Ryan  was  not  the  only  gentieman  pre- 
sent possessing  such  attainments),  devoting  their 
time  and  talents  to  give  the  fiumers  the  benefit  of 
their  instruction,  they  ought  to  feel  under  the  great- 
est obligations  to  them ;  and  he  would  therefore 
propose  that  through  the  medium  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  dub  they  should  convey  to  Dr.  Ryan 
their    warmest    thanks    for   the   rery    valuable 


and  interesting  lecture  he  had  given  them.  (Loud 
cheere) 

Mr.  J.  Rand  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Kbrsby  expressed  himself  as  highly  grati- 
fied in  being  the  medium  of  conveying  to  Dr.  Ryan 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  very  instructive 
and  eloquent  lecture.  It  afforded  him  much  plea- 
sure that  the  learned  doctor  would  condescend 
again  to  visit  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  when  he 
was  sure  that  all  its  members  would  give  him  a 
hearty  and  cordial  reception.    (Loud  applause) 

Mr.  Barkkr  (chairmanof  the  Oakley  Farmers' 
Qub)  said  that  perhaps  as  a  stranger  he  might  be 
allowed  to  add  his  thanks  for  the  very  instructive 
—he  was  going  to  say  learned— lecture  they  had  just 
heard;  but  the  word  "learned"  would  be  misap- 
plied; for  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  so  plain 
a  style  that  few  could  go  away  without  having  re- 
ceived a  very  laige  amount  of  instruction.  (Applause) 
He  should  not  have  presumed  to  have  said  anything 
but  for  having  an  object  which  he  would  explain 
before  sitting  down.  Much  as  they  were  indebted 
to  Dr.  Ryan,  and  much  as  agriculture  stood  in  need 
of  all  the  assistance  it  could  receive  at  the  present 
moment,  he  wished  to  observe  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  gentlemen  of  Dr.  Ryan's  attainments 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  forwarding  of  that  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  which  the  agriculturists  required. 
Sanguine  though  he  was  on  the  subject,  believing 
that  chemistry  was  destined  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
good  fanning,  and  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
economizing  the  resources  of  forming,  he  thought 
that  the  agriculturists  often  misapplied  material  for 
the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  soil  and  plants ;  and  till  they  attained 
this  knowledge  they  must  be  indebted  to  scientific 
gentiemen  for  the  valuable  information  and  assist- 
ance which  they  were  able  to  afford.  He  had 
known  many  instances  of  chemistry  being  resorted 
to,  and  failing ;  and  on  this  account  many  were 
prejudiced  against  the  idea  that  it  could  be  of  any 
great  assistance  to  agriculture.  But  chemistry,  in 
reference  to  agriculture,  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and 
had  not  received  that  assistance  from  practical  far- 
mers which  it  ought  to  have  had.  The  reason  for 
this  was,  not  that  the  farmers  were  not  wiUing — for 
he  believed  they  were  willing  to  forward  the  views 
of  scientific  men  and  to  render  them  all  the  assist- 
ance they  could — ^but  that  there  was  a  want  of 
scientific  knowledge,  without  which  their  efforts 
were  apt  to  prove  unsuccessful.  (Hear  hear!)  They 
wanted  gentlemen  who  had  the  attainments  of  Dr. 
Ryan  to  visit  and  stay  with  them — (Hear,  hear!) 
— so  as  to  see  that  their  chemical  knowledge  was 
carried  into  practice,  and  to  understand  the  qualities 
of  the  soil  and  analyze  it.  (Hear,  hear!)  If  the 
farmers  could  have  that  assistance,  no  doubt  they 
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would  not  b#  long  before  availing  themaelves  of  the 
help  of  chemistry.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  time  of  scientific  gentlemen  was  far  too 
valuable  for  them  to  continue  long  with  the  farmers ; 
he  should  therefore  like  to  see  the  patrons  of  agri- 
eulture  come  forward  to  tntroduoe  such  a  class  of 
men  to  stqr  awhile  amongst  the  iarmers.  When 
he  saw  kurgc  subsciiptioni  raised  amongst  the  farm* 
ittg  body,  he  thought  they  might  be  more  profitably 
Impropriated  in  snpplymg  them  with  the  know- 
ledge they  stood  so  much  in  need  of.  (Applause.) 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  sonw  portion  of  Uie  funds 
of  the  Royal  Agncukoral  Society  appropriated  to 
such  a  purpose  aa  this.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  soil  con- 
tained certain  compounds  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  plants^  and  they  could  not  economically  and  pro* 
fitably  apply  the^  resources  without  first  havii^ 
correct  aaalytie  of  the  soil  -whether  chemistry  had 
gone  so  &r  as  to  carry  that  out,  he  could  not  tell* 
What  the  farmers  wanted  was,  that  chemists  should 
come  among  then,  and  take  into  consideration  the 


qualities  of  planU-^the  eoopoiiettte  df  them  he 
thought  was  pretty  well  mderstood.  (Hear,  bear.} 
They  were  makinga  large  outlay  every  year  mani- 
ficial  manwe  and  other  waye^  but  he  wae  enre  it  was 
expended  with  great  loee  to  the  agrierttorri  body, 
because  they  were  deedtate  of  a  kaoviledgia  of  the 
properties  of  the  soy  and  olthoaseistaacu  itstoodm 
need  of.  (Loud  applause.)  He  thanked  Dr.  Bjm 
for  hie  lecture,  and  trosCed  that  an  pwist  would 
again  attend  when  be  renewed  hie  eobfect.  He  fior 
one,  though  he  had  eome  a  long  distviea,  slMnld 
make  a  point  of  attending  any  lecture  wiiiA  Dr. 
Ryan  might  give  at  Hadkigb.  (lioud  dicers.) 

Dr.  Ryan  returned  thanks  for  the  very  kind  man- 
ner in  which  his  lecture  had  been  received,  aid 
trusted  that  on  some  fiicure  occaekm  he  aiiosild  be 
able  to  meet  hie  Hadleigh  liiende  agni,  and  to 
bring  b^re  them  some  matters  whidi  would  ia- 
struet  them,  as  had  been  said,  how  lo 
the  reeouroee  they  already  had.  (Loud  c1 
Btiry  and  Norwich  Poet. 


MACHINERY    AND     LABOUR. 


It  has  been  often  observed  that  no  daee  of  so- 
ciety rivets  the  common  prejudices  of  mankind  more 
closely  and  durably  than  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
employed  in  cultivating  the  soiL  Condorcet  re- 
marked that  mankind  in  general  persist  in  their  pre- 
jndicee  long  after  they  have  been  overturned  by 
reaeon  and  experience;  and  fiumers  continue  in 
thenr  established  routme  long  after  every  other  class 
of  society  has  seen  its  mistake^  and  has  allowed  rear 
son  and  experience  to  convince  the  mind  and  to 
make  alteratione.  It  ia  impoaeible  to  find  any  eufii- 
eient  reason  for  the  obetinacy  with  which  the 
southern  fanners  of  England  yet  adhere  to  the  ab- 
surd notion  that  thrashing-niachinery  diminishee 
labotu-,  and  would  throw  out  of  employment  the 
idle  hands  that  must  be  employed.  On  no  point 
of  sockd  economy  has  the  agricultural  world  ex- 
poeed  itself  more  openly  to  ridicule,  and  on  no  point 
have  the  very  first  principles  of  remanerative  em- 
ploymeiit  been  so  palpably  vM>lated.  The  object  of 
all  machinery  is  to  diminish  labour  on  non-pro- 
ductive poittte,  and  allow  the  saving  that  Is  thereby 
effected  to  be  expended  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
the  raw  materiaL  The  fanner  leaves  his  landa  un- 
drataed,  foul,  and  wanting  manure,  and  expends 
hie  capital  in  thrashing  his  crops  by  flail  at  dve 
ttmee  the  cost  of  doing  it  by  machinery  $  and  the 
extra  outlay  ie  totally  unproductive,  Cmt  whatever 
price  he  paye  for  thrashing  one  quarter  of  wheat  he 
gets  only  eight  bushels  of  graiU}  and  if  the  money 
wae  expended  in  improving  the  land  the  produce 


would  be  increased.  But  to  conviaco  n  farmer  of 
this  very  simple  and  obvious  truth  seenia  beyoml 
all  poesibility ;  reason,  facts,  and  eyeaigbt  all  ^1  is 
making  the  least  impression  on  the  adamantiae 
coat  of  arttour  within  which  the  fanner  has  en- 
cased himself.  Tliey  universally  eiwnplain  of  the 
expensee  that  must  be  incufied,  and  at  the  saasr 
time  they  continue  an  expenditure  thae  taken  the 
money  from  their  pocketa  and  retania  bo  value  kt 
the  use  of  it.  The  slow  proceee  of  thrashing  by 
the  flail  very  ill  accords  with  the  rapid  perfonnaacei 
of  modem  intellect,  and  acta  as  a  break  on  the 
wheel  of  railroad  speed  that  ie  now  ia  full  actioa  m 
almoet  every  human  operation.  fHuflgishness  of 
action  shows  a  dull  mole-eyed  couceptioa,  that  pkids 
in  the  world's  mud  withfiat  onoe  raising  ilaelf  bo* 
yond  the  earthpbom  ideas  that  travel  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  slaviah  gin-horse  tndu  Nothiig 
more  clearly  shows  the  infieriority  of  mental  oonoep- 
tion  thaa  the  obetinate  adherance  to  oheolete  pre- 
judices and  antiquated  cuetome  that  hava  been 
elsewhere  overturned  by  an  approved  axperience. 

Tbeorigittalcostof  the  erection  of  two  or  threr 
timber  barne  on  a  moderate-siaed  htm,  and  the  ne- 
oeeeary  repairs  that  are  requirsd  by  tinber  and 
thatch  over  stonee  and  elatee*  are  grsater  thaa  the 
expense  of  building  a  thrashiqg-anchina  and  a 
barn  to  contain  it,  and  the  keeping  of  it  ia  gokag 
order;  but  prejudice  and  custom  are  abls  to  over- 
look tills  certain  fact  at  the  very  outaet ;  and  the 
very  palpable  absurdity  has  aeiaedthe  anada  of  tke 
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landowners  who  hare  to  be  at  the  expense  oF  the  are  known  are  despised  and  neglected.    If  the  ma- 


erections,  as  well  aa  of  the  fermors  who  have  to 
make  the  yearly  superfluous  expenditure.  They 
all  think  the  draining  of  land  is  too  expensive  an 
operation,  but  they  do  not  grumble  to  pay  the  non* 
productive  cost  of  thrashing  by  flail,  even  when  a 
cheaper  proceis  has  been  long  known  and  used. 


A  great  anxiety  is  shown  to  make  original  disco-  cation  is  equally  necessary  to  drain  the  farmer's 


varies,  when,  at  the  same  time>  the  useful  facts  that 


nufacturers  had  shown  such  absurd  entertainments 
of  useful  theories,  the  superiority  which  they  have 
acquired  and  maintained  would  not  have  reached 
the  envy  of  the  world.  The  government  now  ad- 
vances money  at  6}  per  cent,  to  drain  wet  lands  of 
superfluous  moisture ;  a  gene nl  enlightened  edu- 


mind  of  obsolete  prejudices. 


J.D. 


FRACTURED    LIMBS    OF    HORSES    AND    CATTLE. 

plMsuit.    la  ttn  weeks  the  was  Mond*  snd  walked  oat  to 
wafer. 

Case  4,  Dec.  9, 1847.— Mr.  Kay,  Shiregreen,  near  Sheffield, 
kad  a  heifer  whiek  broke  a  fore-lef  a  few  inchaa  alxire  the  fet' 
lodk  jomt.  I  had  her  put  into  a  stall  to  hetaelt  aad  tied  up  ai 
oaaal ;  I  then  aet  the  le|t  allowfaig  her  to  lie  down  as  she 
pleased.    In  ten  weeka  she  was  quite  soaad. 

Case  5.— Mr.  Joseph  NichoIson»  Bheffiald  Park  ttm,  had 
8  cow's  thigh  brake  idioat  six  at  ii|^  iiidMi  abote  the  hock. 
The  cow  was  tied  up  in  a  stad  to  herielf ;  in  thigh  was  then 
set,  and  a  little  siurt  Utter  allowed;  shewaa  then  left  to  lie 
or  stand  as  she  pSsased,  bnt  not  on  mj  account  to  be  disturbed, 
'fhebaftdages  aAd  aplinia  raaabad  on  the  th%h  ftr  nine 
weeks,  when  thef  wen  taken  off,  and  the  cow  taraad  out  to 
grass  perfisetly  sobnd. 

CAcm  6,  Dee.  21, 1847.— Mr.lliomaa  Ginn,  Tinslsgr,  bought 
a  thonuj^brid  yoong  bull  of  a  Mr.  K--^,  of  the  same 
piaoe,  whidi  had  broken  one  of  the  fore-legs  about  midway 
betwixt  the  fetlock  and  knee.  It  had  been  broken  about 
thirty-three  honra  before  I  waa  called  in,  and  was  uulik  izgured 
flroBn  not  being  aet  sooner;  sod  he  bad  to  be  removed  in  a  cart 
to  Mr.  Genu's  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  milo  distant.  In 
the  course  of  eatt,  about  three  faiches  of  the  trunk  of  the  bone 
was  taken  from  the  wounds.  In  el*TCu  weeks  he  was  able  to 
walk,  though  the  foot  waa  turned  outwards  a  good  deal,  the 
leg  crooked,  and  the  wounda  did  not  heal  for  some  time,  from 
sereral  pieces  of  bono  being  at  int«rvala  thrown  o£  Ultimately 
tt9  boll  beeame  aound,  though  his  leg  was  a  little  ftooked.  He 
waa  allowed  to  lie  down. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Mr.  Lee,  of  Wortley,  near  Sheffield, 
baa  a  cow  whidi  broke  her  thigh.  Mr.  L.  applied  to  a  person 
in  the  aeighboitrhood,  but  he  gare  him  no  hopes  of  her  getting 
well,  though  he  temporarily  set  it ;  and  the  eom  remained  for 
five  or  six  weeka  befoK  it  was  put  in  a  way  for  cure;  stiU,  I 
beHere  it  will  reooter,  though  a  great  portion  of  bone  which 
haa  bean  expoaed  will  havt  to  be  thfown  dff. 

RtM AftKs.— The  ilrtt  thing  to  be  done  hi  such  cases  aa  the 
above,  should  any  of  your  readers*  cattla  happen  auch  an  ac- 
cident, is  to  bandage  up  the  fracture,  applying  the  beat  splints 
that  are  at  hand,  and  keep  thorn  from  moving  the  limb  u  much 
aa  possible,  tid  a  competent  peraon  can  be  got  to  set  it. 

lours,  &e., 

Joan  Nbuion,  y.8. 
Hig^/uld.  Sh^lA,  Martli  Itt. 

P.S< — lu  the  above  caaes  slings  were  on|y  used  to  the  horse. 

I  -—Mark  Lane  Bxpresa. 


Sib, — In  your  Journal  «f  the  19th  uH,  there  is  a  caae  of 
broken  bone  in  a  beast  bdoBglng  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Creed,  of  Boar 
Hunt  Esrm,  Hampshire^  taken  from  the  "  Hampshire  Tele- 
graph," said  to  be  an  extraordlniry  oase;  and  certainly  it  may 
appear  so  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  aidmal  physiology, 
bntto  those  who  have  wttaosaad  many  such  casts,  it  appears 
the  moat  extraordinary  that  ao  nmny  valuable  cattle  and  horses 
should  he  consigned  to  death  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  cure  them  when  sueh  an  Borident  has  ooconed.  The  feet 
is,  that  frequently  a  core  could  be  perfoimad  as  soon,  in  many 
cues,  as  in  a  common  strain.  For  the  encouragement  of  those 
of  your  readers,  whoee  hones  or  cattle  may  have  the  miifortune 
to  fracture  their  limbs,  I  have  sent  you  for  insertion  in  your 
journal  the  following  eases  in  B  brief  form  j— 

Case  1,  June  2,  1837/-^Mrs.  BarBtow,  CiBb-Tiee  Bank, 
near  Sheffield,  had  a  powerful  draught  boiae,  whieb  broke  his 
thigh  about  six  indies  above  the  hock.  AH  that  saw  the  horse 
were  of  opinion  that  he  must  be  destroyed,  but  on  my  arriva] 
I  said  No;  and  ftirtbar  saidy  rather  than  destroy  him  without 
a  trial  to  cure,  I  would  be  20r.  towards  an  attempt  to  curs. 
To  this  the  owner  sgioed.  The  thigh  was  therefore  tempo- 
rarily set,  till  he  oevtld  be  got  to  my  stable*  wben  he  waa  then 
put  into  slings  and  the  tMgh  prapeily  set,  and  in  ten  weeks 
and  a  day  the  horse  waa  taken  from  the  slmgs,  exercised  for  a 
week,  then  turned  to  grass  for  a  month,  and  then  gradually  re- 
sumed his  usual  work.  Some  idea  may  be  fcvmed  of  the  siae 
and  strength  of  this  horse  when  I  tell  you  that  in  abovt  six 
months  after  he  was  aold  to  Mr.  J.  Vail,  of  Norton  Woodsetfs, 
who  informed  me  that  be  aome  time  after  took  from  Sheffield 
to  Woodsetts  two  tons  Ave  ewt,  of  mannre,  besidea  the  weight 
of  the  cart,  much  of  the  road  being  up  bill. 

Case  2.— Mr.  R.  GiUatt«  Norton  Leee,  near  Sheffield,  had 
a  cow  that  broke  her  thigh  by  felling  on  the  pavement  three 
weeks  before  calving :  it  waa  a  compound  fracture.  Hie  cow 
was  pot  under  a  abed,  hot  not  tied  np.  I  then  pfOoeaded  to 
set  the  bone,  which  waa  very  nodi  shattered,  aad  the  wounda 
large.  During  the  time  of  cure,  six  incbea  of  the  whole  trunk 
of  the  bone  was  thrown  off ;  neverthelesa,  hi  the  oonrse  of  three 
months,  the  cow  eonld  walk  to  the  pasture ;  though  the  limb 
was  a  little  shorter,  she  oould  travel  well;  meanwhilei  she 
calved,  and  did  well. 

Case  3,  Dee.  6,  1847.— Mn.  Dungworth,  Wortow  Hall, 
near  Sheffield,  had  a  cow  whieh  broke  one  of  her  hand  kgs 
about  midway  betwixt  the  fetfoak  and  hOck.  Tte  cow  was 
put  into  a  stall  to  heradf,  and  tied  by  the  neck ;  the  leg  WBt 
then  set,  and  some  short  Utter  allowed.  Twenty-six  days  after 
she  calved  and  did  well  i  she  bad  her  liberty  to  lie  down  at 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


PROBUS      FARMERS'     CLUB. 


The  innnal  meeting  of  thit  Club  wu  held  on  Toeeday,  the 
13th  Jinnary.  'Hie  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Tretawna,  and  the 
Tioe-chair  by  lir.  Karkeek,  of  TVoro. 
After  the  uiual  loyal  toasts. 

The  Chairman  gave  "  Success  to  the  Probns  Farmers* 
Club." 

Mr.  DoBLB,  in  returning  thsnks  on  bdudf  of  the  Club,  said 
the  time  was  coming,  and  perhaps  was  sbeady  arrired,  when  it 
was  necessaiy  to  have  greater  knowledge  in  agiicultuial  mat- 
ters than  had  hitherto  been  required  by  them  (Hear,  hear). 
Things  were  very  gloomy  at  present,  but  he  hoped  the  day  was 
coming  when  they  should  see  better  times.  He  did  not  look 
at  the  gloomy  side  of  things,  as  some  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  become  cast  down  about  it.  There  were  already 
prospects  of  amendment  in  many  things;  msnufactnres  were 
improving,  trade  was  improving  in  many  places,  and  they 
might  hope  that  an  improvement  in  agriculture  would  follow 
(cheers).  For  his  own  part  he  was  satis6ed  that  this  must  be 
the  result,  for  one  part  of  the  community  cannot  flourish,  or  be 
in  sn  improving  state,  without  the  otiwr  part  deriving  benefit 
from  its  prosperity.  If  the  mann&cturers  were  employed  and 
prosperous,  they  must  come  to  the  farmers  for  com  and  cattle 
for  their  food,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  agriculturists  would 
repay  the  benefit  to  a  certain  extent  by  an  increased  use  of 
msnufiscturcd  articles  (Hear,  hear).  Then,  again,  if  it  were 
true  that  gold  might  be  had  in  CaUfomia  for  the  mere  labour 
of  picking  it  up,  a  large  portion  of  that  gold  would  come  to 
England  for  the  purchase  of  articles  needed  in  that  country, 
and  tlus  would  also  be  for  our  benefit  (cheers).  But  while  look- 
ing foTwsrd  to  a  day  when  they  should  be  more  prosperous, 
they  must  not  be  at  present  too  eitravagant;  they  must  be 
economical,  and  endeavour  to  rub  al<xig  during  the  bad  times 
in  the  best  manner  they  can.  They  had  before  now  seen  as 
bad  times  as  the  present.  He  could  remember  the  time  when 
meat  was  down  to  8^  per  lb.,  and  in  1886,  he  believed  it  was, 
wheat  was  below  40s.  per  qr.  on  the  average.  It  wu  not  quite 
so  bad  as  that  now ;  but  they  must  all  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  their  best  to  improve  their  estates,  and  endeavoor  to  get 
on  as  well  as  they  csn,  in  the  hope  of  being  more  prosperoos 
in  a  short  time  to  come  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Hbitrt  Trbsawna,  the  secretary  of  the  dub,  then 
read  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  DoBLR  bei^ped  to  propose  "  the  health  of  their  worthy 
chairman." 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  said  it  was  to  him  a 
source  of  the  greatest  pteasure  if  his  feeble  services  had  tended 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  Club,  whidi  was  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  than  they  at  present  possessed  in  the  various 
brandies  of  fanning.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  the  wisest  and  best  farmer  had  yet  a  great  ded  to 
learn,  and  that  if  any  farmer  thought  his  knowledge  perfect, 
he  would  find  himsdf  very  mudi  mistaken  (Hear,  hear).  It 
could  not  be  doubted  but  that  very  much  infbrmatioii  might 
be  obtained  by  attending  the  discussions  at  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  by  reading  the  exodtent  agriculturd  works  in 
their  library ;  and  he  thought  that  if  many  of  them  would  look 
back  to  the  formation  of  the  Club,  and  compare  their  farming 
then  to  what  it  was  r.ow,  they  would  attribute  many  of  the  im- 
provements they  had  made  soldy  to  the  information  they  had 


by  attending  the  meetmgs  of  this  Chib  (cheers),  lliey 
were  not  increasing  mudi  in  numbers,  but  he  thought  benight 
safdy  say  they  were  in  useftdness,  for  if  there  had  been  no 
Probus  Farmers'  Club,  tiiey  would  not  have  had  those  spleBdid 
shorthorns  in  this  ndghbouihood,  a  painting  of  one  of  which 
(by  lir.  Goldsworthy)  was  now  before  him  (cheen).  Those 
animals  were  purdiased  by  tiie  members  of  the  Clnb,  and  he 
thought  they  might  say  they  could  not  be  sui  passed,  if 
equdled,  by  any  other  breed  in  the  county,  lliree  buDa^ 
three  cows,  and  four  heifers  had  been  purdmaed  entirely  lor 
breeding  purposes,  and  no  doubt  that  breed  of  cattle  would 
be  much  improved  in  the  ne^bourbood.  He  tiioaglit  it  was 
clear  th^  were  progressing,  but  not  so  ftst»  pcrinpa,  many  of 
them  asthey  ought  todOfOonsideringtfaeadvantagea  they  derived 
firom  connexion  with  the  Club.  The  preaent,  however,  was  not 
the  time  for  them  to  expect  any  very  great  impravenwDts  to 
be  made  by  fsnners,  for  such  could  not  be  eflected  without 
money,  and  they  all  knew,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  feimeri 
at  thia  time  have  but  very  little  of  thai,  and  if  the  preaent 
ruinoudy  low  prioea  continue  thqr  would  have  mndi  leas.  If 
these  low  prices  continue  the  fiarmers  would  want  ooDethiag 
whidi  it  waa  out  of  the  power  of  a  Farmers'  Club  to  aapply— 
they  would  want  the  kind  assistance  of  their  tandkirds  (dicenl 
Without  this  all  their  efforta  would  be  unavailing;  bathe 
hoped  the  landlords  would  see  it  was  their  interest  to  come 
forward  and  asnst  their  tenants  before  it  was  too  latc^  and  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  do  so  (dieers).  The  ChainBan  then 
proposed  "  liberd  landlords  and  industrious  tenaata." 

Mr.  RiNDALL  said  the  toast  was  one  that  deaeiful  the 
connderation  not  only  of  every  agriculturist,  but  of  the  pohlie 
at  large,  for  he  thought  all  daases  of  society  were  man  or  leas 
benefited  by  liberal  landlords  and  industrious  tenants.  (Cheers.) 
It  was  by  their  combined  energy  that  more  lahoaicrs  werc 
employed,  and  consequently  there  were  leas  poor  ratea  to  pay- 
also  that  more  land  was  cultivated,  and  better  crope  produced, 
so  that  there  was  less  need  of  exchanging  our  gold  for  foreigB 
produce  to  feed  an  inoeasmg  population.  (Hear.hemr.)  With- 
out libexality  on  the  part  of  the  landtords,  tbe  indnBtiioaa 
tenant's  eneripes  were  so  cramped  and  fettered  that  he  wai 
unable  to  carry  out  improvementa  as  he  would  do  if  aaaislcd 
by  his  landlord.  He  did  not  mean  aaaiatancw  by  kttizig  an 
estate  for  less  than  its  feir  vdu^  fer  the  landknd  waa  aa 
entitled  to  his  rent  aa  the  tenant  to  the  prodnee  of  hia 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  there  were  many  things  which  a  1aiidlQ|d 
might  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenant  without  injury  to  himaeU^ 
and  particularly  in  the  providing  him  with  good  farm  haakA- 
ings,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  the  waste  patches  of  land. 
There  was  a  great  ded  of  this  sort  of  woit  to  be  done,  and 
the  tenant  would  reap  the  prdit  even  if  he  paid  good  interest 
to  his  landlord  for  money  judickmsly  invested  in  sadb  improve- 
mente,  for  the  beat  bank  a  landlord  can  put  hia  o^itd  into  is 
the  bank  of  his  own  waste  lands.  (Cheers.)  Nothing  besides 
will  pay  him  so  good  and  so  permanent  an  inUmt.  (Hesr. 
hear.)  He  would  not  at  this  time  say  any  thiof  about  the 
large  tracte  of  waste  and  undivided  oooDmona  whidi  are  atiU  to 
be  seen  in  a  state  of  nature  and  almost  without  iahafaafeaBts; 
but  they  could  not  go  into  the  best  cultivated  diatriete  without 
seeing  a  large  number  of  acres  of  improveaUe  band  lying  da^ 
mant  and  uncultivated,  and  a  number  of  abb  bodied  bbooicn 
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who  wera  raidy  to  be  employed  in  ito  cohiTatum,  but  who  an 
living  in  idkneM  when  theyihoold  be  getting  iheir  Uving  by 
their  labour.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hie  tenant  ahonld  alao  be  aware 
that  he  it  a  letponnble  agent,  and  has  dutiea  to  perform  ai 
well  aa  hia  landlord,  and  that  it  ia  only  by  meant  of  both  par- 
ties that  improvemenU  in  the  land  can  be  carried  oot.  Where 
there  ialibenJity  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  indnatry  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  to  cany  out  the  productiTe  powera  of 
the  soil  ai  far  aa  poeaible,  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  what 
state  of  prodnetiveness  the  land  of  this  kingdom  might  be 
brought,  or  what  amount  of  population  they  might  sustain  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Cheers.)  lliqr  had  now  all  the  world 
to  compete  with,  and  they  were  told  that  they  must  drive  the 
foreigner  out  of  the  market  How  fer  they  might  be  able  to 
do  so  time  alone  oonld  determine;  but  thia  he  might  safidy 
say,  that  it  never  would  be  aooompliahed  but  by  the  united 
energies  of  liberal  landlorda  and  industnkma  tenants,  and  in 
behalf  of  those  two  useful  dMses  of  society  ha  begged  leave  to 
return  thaaka.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Cbaibman  deplored  with  Mr.  Kendall  that  then  was 
such  a  large  quantity  of  waste  land  lying  dormant.  A  short 
time  ago  he  was  in  the  north  of  this  county  and  the  north  of 
Devon,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  see  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods such  a  number  of  acres  of  waste  land  on  which  labourers 
might  be  employed,  and  which  would  pay  for  cultivation. 
Thoe  were  likewise  a  number  of  men  then  who  would  be  glad 
to  go  to  work  in  improving  thoM  tncto  of  land ;  and  if  the 
waste  lands  wen  properly  cultivated,  then  would  be  no  need 
for  the  labourers,  the  strength  of  the  nation,  to  leave  this 
couutiy  and  go  to  foreign  parte.  He  then  gave  "  Agricultun, 
trader  and  commerDe." 

Mr.  DowNiNO,  in  returning  thanks  for  agiicoltnie,  said  the 
fennen  at  present  laboured  under  many  difficulties,  and  wen 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.  Eveiy  step  therefion  taken 
in  advance  shoul<be  done  with  as  little  outlay  aa  possibly  and 
they  should  get  the  best  return  they  could  fhHn  the  manun 
produced  on  their  hnoM.  Por  years  they  had  been  large  pur- 
chasers ot  guano^  and  other  manuns ;  but  he  thought  a  great 
deal  iji  the  expense  of  artificial  manun  might  be  saved  by 
properly  taking  can  of  what  was  raised  on  their  own  estates. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  act  in  this  way,  and  so  hr  had  been 
sneoessftil.  By  raising  sheds  at  a  small  expense  and  taking 
can  of  their  manun,  instead  of  expoeing  it  to  the  rain  and 
wind,  and  allowing  the  best  pert  of  it  to  evaporate,  or  be  washed 
away,  they  could  raise  as  large  a  crop  of  tomipo  for  the  cattle 
in  the  winter  as  if  th^  used  gusno,  and  at  much  less  expense. 
He  was  not  speaking  in  disparagement  of  guano,  because  he 
knew  it  was  a  great  means  of  raising  a  crop  at  a  small  expense ; 
but  considering  they  wen  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
they  should  do  the  best  tbqr  could  at  the  smalkst  expense. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  reading  in  the  Mark  Ltme  Bxprets,  he  found 
that  those  who  speak  at  puUie  meetings  say  that  both  land- 
lords and  tenante  must  do  their  part  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  was  said  a  short  time  since  at  a  meeting  at  Ciren- 
cester, that  every  landlord  who  possessed  a  sufficient  number 
of  acres  to  requin  the  keeping  of  a  steward  ought  not  to  trust 
the  land  to  the  steward's  governance  only,  but  ought  to  go 
himself  to  see  that  the  land  and  also  the  tenantry  wen  taken 
care  of.  Another  person  at  one  of  the  agricultural  meetings, 
when  speaking  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  said  the  greatest  curse 
to  this  nation,  and  particularly  to  the  industrious  furm  tenantry 
of  England,  waa  the  landlords  livmg  beyond  their  means,  and 
making  the  tenanto  pay  a  superabundant  rent,  so  that  when 
rent-day  comes  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  dnw  on  the  capital 
he  had  invested  in  the  estate^  while  the  landlord,  living  beyond 
his  meana,  was  not  able  to  help  him  out.  This  subject  involved 


also  the  question  of  tenant-light,  whidi  he  should  not  at  pn- 
sent  enter  into.  He  bdieved,  however,  that  if  they  would 
exert  all  their  energies,  and  take  proper  can  of  the  manun 
raiaed  on  their  fhrms,  they  migfat  yet  take  a  step  in  advance, 
and  witii  the  prospect  befon  him  of  fntun  improvement  and 
better  times,  the  British  furmer  might  rise  superior  to  present 
dreumstanoes.    (Cheen.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gill  agreed  with  Mr.  Downing  that  the  fiurmen 
would  do  well  to  preserve  their  manun  from  being  washed  by 
the  rain,  andexpoeedtothe  wind ;  but  if  they  could  also  direct 
the  urine  from  the  cattle  sheds  and  stables  into  the  dung  heap 
it  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage.  Since  he  addressed 
them  this  time  two  yean  trade  and  oommeroe  had  been  making 
rapid  strides,  which  in  every  degree  had  mon  or  less  affected 
the  Cumer,  and  th^  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  the- 
fiumen'  anxiety  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce  had  con- 
siderably increased;  indeed  he  migfat  go  Anther  and  say  the 
fturmer  was  almoat  brought  to  a  stand  still,  waiting  to  see  the 
result  of  coming  evento.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  met  with  a 
paragraph  that  morning  whidi  appeared  to  him  greatly  to 
interest  the  fermer ;  it  referred  to  the  importation  of  feieign 
cattle  and  of  farm  produce  in  thia  country  in  December,  1847» 
as  compared  with  the  importation  in  December,  1848.  Mr. 
Gill  then  read  the  following : — ^Importation  of  oxen  and  bulla 
for  the  month  ending  5th  of  December,  1847»  2,217;  during 
the  same  period  in  1848,  2,741.  Sheep,  in  December,  1847* 
7,162 ;  in  December,  1848,  15,146.  Butter,  in  December, 
1847, 16,752  cwto.;  in  December,  1848,  28,298  cwts.  Cheeae^ 
in  December,  1847,  28,606  cwto.;  in  December,  1848,  53,978 
cwta.  Wheat,  in  December,  1847«  168,728  quartan;  in 
December,  1848,  212,359  quartan.  Bailey,  in  December* 
1847,  20,667  quartan ;  in  December,  1848,  91,007  quartan. 
Oat%  in  December,  1847,  47,108  quarten;  in  December,  1848, 
78,864  quarten.  Rye,  in  December,  1847,  637  quarten;  in 
December,  1848, 131,179  quarters.  Peaa,  iu  December,  1847, 
19,469  quarten ;  in  December,  1848, 42,735  quarters.  Flour, 
in  December,  1847,  197,324  cwts.;  in  December,  1848, 
261,404  cwta.  After  remarking  on  the  large  incnase  inimpor- 
tation,  lir.  GKU  said  he  thought  that  however  unpalatable  it 
might  be,  they  ought  to  know  these  fhcts,  that  knowing  the 
power  (tf  their  foe,  they  might  make  the  better  preparation  to 
compete  with,  and  to  beat  him.    (Cheers.) 

After  some  further  toaata, 

Mr.  Karkebk  proceeded  toddiveraleetunonthe  "Breed- 
ing, Bearing,  and  Feeding  of  Cattle."  He  estimated  the  number 
of  caifle  generally  kept  on  the  various  fsrms,  at  130,000 — 
these  indnding  cattle  of  all  ages  such  as  calvea  reared,  one 
year  old  and  upwards,  and  valuing  them  at  about  £6  and  £7 
each  on  the  average,  gave  £845,000  as  their  net  value.  He 
made  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  by  calculating  the 
stock  generally  kept  on  the  varioua  fsrais,  which  he  said  waa 
about  twenty  on  100  acres  on  the  average,  which  estimate  he 
arrived  at  from  the  returns  of  some  twenty  resident  farmen  in 
different  diitrieta  of  the  county.  Of  the  cattle  kept  in  the 
county  he  calculated  that  between  19,000  and  20,000  wen 
annu^y  fettened  and  sold;  and  the  aimual  loss  of  cattle  in  the 
county  from  various  causes,  he  eatimated  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
total  amount,  which  made  a  loss  of  £42,250  sustained  by  the 
Cornish  farmen  in  one  branch  of  sgxicoltural  economy  only  in 
one  year.  He  was  wwifirmed  in  this  ralculation  by  the  opinion 
of  some  doaen  farmen,  as  weU  as  by  the  calculatioiu  of  the 
"  Farmen*  aad  OroMienf  Mmtvud  CattU  Inturanee  Jstoeiation" 
wfaieh  society  estimated  the  annual  loss  all  over  England  at  5 
per  cent.  When  we  consider,  he  said,  how  much  of  the  loea 
proceeds  from  Busmanagemen^  it  really  becomes  an  object  of 
importance  for  the  Corniah  fermer  to  endeavour,  by  every  poa- 
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PROBUS      FARMERS'     CLUB. 


The  annnal  meeting  of  thie  Clnb  wu  held  on  Tuetday,  the 
13th  Janiury.  Hie  chair  wm  taken  by  Mr.  Trenwna,  and  the 
Tice-chair  by  Mr.  Karkeek,  of  lYuro. 
After  the  uaual  loyal  toasts. 

The  Chairman  gave  "  Success  to  the  PM>bas  Fnrmers' 
Club." 

Mr.  DoBLB,  in  returning  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  said 
the  time  was  coming,  and  perhaps  was  already  arri?ed,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  have  greater  knowledge  in  agricultnial  mat- 
ters than  had  hitherto  been  required  by  them  (Hear,  hear). 
Things  were  very  gloomy  at  present,  but  he  hoped  the  day  was 
coming  when  they  should  see  better  times.  He  did  not  look 
at  the  gloomy  side  of  things,  as  some  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  become  cast  down  about  it.  There  were  already 
prospects  of  amendment  in  many  things ;  manufactures  were 
improring,  trsde  was  improring  in  many  places,  and  they 
might  hope  that  an  improTcment  in  agriculture  would  follow 
(cheers).  For  his  own  part  he  was  satisfied  that  this  must  be 
the  result,  for  one  part  of  the  community  cannot  flourish,  or  be 
in  an  improring  state,  without  the  other  part  deriring  benefit 
from  its  prosperity.  If  the  mann&cturers  were  employed  and 
prosperous,  they  must  come  to  the  fanners  for  com  and  cattle 
for  their  food,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  agriculturists  would 
repay  the  benefit  to  a  certain  extent  by  an  increased  use  of 
manu&ctured  artides  (Hear,  hear).  Then,  again,  if  it  were 
true  that  gold  might  be  had  in  California  for  the  mere  labour 
of  picking  it  up,  a  large  portion  of  that  gold  would  come  to 
England  for  the  purchase  of  artides  needed  in  that  country, 
and  this  would  also  be  for  our  benefit  (cheers).  But  while  look- 
ing forward  to  a  day  when  they  should  be  more  prosperous, 
they  must  not  be  at  present  too  eztraTagant;  they  must  be 
eoonmnical,  and  endeavour  to  rub  along  during  the  bad  times 
in  the  best  manner  they  can.  lliey  had  befora  now  seen  as 
bad  times  as  the  present.  He  eould  remember  the  time  when 
meat  was  down  to  S^d.  per  lb.,  and  in  1886,  he  beUered  it  was, 
wheat  was  bdow  40s.  per  qr.  on  the  average.  It  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  that  now;  but  they  must  all  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  their  beet  to  improve  thrir  estates,  and  endeavour  to  get 
on  as  well  as  they  can,  in  the  hope  of  being  more  prosperous 
in  a  short  time  to  come  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Hbnrt  Tbbsawm a,  the  secretaxy  of  the  dub,  then 
read  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  DOBLB  begged  to  propose  "  the  health  of  their  worthy 
chairman." 

The  Chaikxan  returned  thanks,  and  said  it  was  to  him  a 
source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  if  his  feeble  services  had  tended 
to  promote  the  ol^eet  of  the  Club,  which  wu  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  than  they  at  present  possessed  in  the  various 
brandies  of  £uming.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  the  wisest  and  best  farmer  had  yet  a  great  deal  to 
learn,  and  that  if  any  farmer  thought  lus  knowledge  perfect, 
he  would  find  himsdf  very  much  mistaken  (Hear,  hear).  It 
could  not  be  doubted  but  that  very  much  information  might 
be  obtained  by  attending  the  discussions  at  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  by  reading  the  excellent  agricultural  works  in 
their  library ;  and  he  thought  that  if  many  of  them  would  look 
back  to  the  formation  of  the  Club,  and  compare  their  ferming 
then  to  what  it  was  row,  they  would  attribute  many  of  the  im- 
provementa  they  had  made  solely  to  the  inCormation  they  had 


gained  by  attending  the  meetingi  of  this  Chib(diBer8).  Tlicy 
were  not  increasing  much  in  numbers,  but  he  thoogbt  be  might 
safdy  say  they  were  in  nsefhlness,  for  if  there  had  been  no 
Probus  Ftemers*  Clnb,  they  would  not  have  had  thoee  spkodid 
shorthorns  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  painting  of  one  of  which 
(by  Mr.  Goldsworthy)  was  now  before  him  (dieera).  Tliott 
animals  were  purdiased  by  the  members  of  the  Clnb,  and  he 
thought  they  might  say  they  could  not  be  rarpaned.  if 
equalled,  by  any  other  breed  in  the  county.  Tliree  buHi, 
three  cows,  and  four  heifers  had  been  purefaaaed  entirdy  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  no  doubt  that  breed  of  cattle  wodd 
be  much  improved  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  thought  it  wsi 
desr  they  were  progressing,  but  not  so  fest*  periimpa,  many  fif 
them  astheyoughttodo,eonaideringtfaeadvantageBtiiey  derived 
firom  connexion  with  the  Club.  The  present,  however,  was  not 
the  time  for  them  to  expect  any  very  great  improvcBkenta  to 
be  made  by  farmers,  for  sudi  could  not  be  effscted  withcot 
money,  and  they  all  knew,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  fivneri 
at  tUs  time  have  but  very  little  of  that;  and  if  the  preseat 
nunoudy  low  prices  continue  thqr  would  have  much  fcsa.  If 
these  tow  prices  continue,  the  formers  would  want  aotnething 
whidi  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  a  Farmers'  Cfaib  to  aapply— 
they  would  want  the  kind  asaistanoe  of  their  landloids  (cheers). 
Without  this  all  their  efforta  would  be  nnavafling ;  but  he 
hoped  the  landlords  would  see  it  was  their  intcfcst  to  cone 
forward  and  assist  their  tenants  before  it  was  too  lat^  and  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  do  so  (dieers).  The  Chauman  thee 
proposed  **  Liberal  landlords  and  industrious  tenants." 

Mr.  Rbndali*  said  the  toast  was  one  that  damcd  ^ 
consideration  not  only  of  every  agriculturist,  but  of  tlie  pnhik 
at  large,  for  he  thouf^t  dl  classes  of  society  were  nwre  or  kas 
benefited  by  Eberal  landlords  and  industrious  tenanta.  (Cheers.) 
It  was  by  their  combined  energy  that  more  Uboorers  were 
employed,  and  oonsequentiy  there  were  less  poor  rates  to  pay- 
also  that  more  land  was  cultivated,  and  better  crops  prodiieed. 
so  that  there  was  less  need  of  exdianging  our  gold  liar  foreigB 
produce  to  feed  an  increasing  population.  (Hear,  hear.)  With- 
out liberality  on  the  pert  of  the  landtorda»  the  indnstriaos 
tenant's  enerpcies  were  so  cramped  and  fettered  that  he  was 
undile  to  carry  out  improvements  as  he  would  do  if  aadrted 
by  hii  landlord.  He  did  not  mean  assistance  hf  letting  an 
estate  for  less  than  its  feir  vduA,  fbr  the  landlord  waa  aa  moch 
entitled  to  his  rent  as  the  tenant  to  the  prodnee  of  his  form. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  there  were  many  things  whidi  a  ]and]o|d 
might  do  for  the  benefit  ofhis  tenant  withont  iiquiy  to  himselt 
and  particularly  in  the  providing  him  with  good  farm  bniM- 
ings,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  the  waste  patcbes  of  kiid. 
There  was  a  great  ded  of  this  sort  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  tenant  would  reap  the  profit  even  if  he  paid  good  interest 
to  his  landlord  for  money  judiciously  invested  in  such  improve- 
ments,  for  the  best  hank  a  landlord  can  put  his  espitd  into  is 
the  bank  of  his  own  waste  lands.  (Cheen.)  NoOiBg  besides 
win  pay  him  so  good  and  so  permanent  an  intenat  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  not  at  this  time  say  any  thing  abcsit  the 
large  tracts  of  waste  and  undivided  commima  wfaidi  are  atill  te 
be  seen  in  a  state  of  nature  and  ahnoct  without  iahnbiCaBts; 
but  they  could  not  go  into  the  best  cnttirmted  distriela  withont 
seeing  a  large  number  of  aoes  of  improveable  land  lying  dor- 
mant and  nncultivntad,  and  a  number  of  abla-bodied  labomcn 
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who  wen  ready  to  be  employed  in  iU  cottiTatioii,  bnt  who  tie 
Uving  in  idleneH  when  tb^  •houkl  be  getting  their  Uring  by 
their  hOMHur.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tbt  tenant  ahooU  a]ao  be  aware 
that  he  ia  a  refpooaible  agent,  and  haa  dtitiea  to  perform  aa 
wenaabiaUuidlord,  and  that  it  ia  only  by  measa  of  both  par- 
tiea  that  improrementa  in  the  land  ean  be  carried  out.  Where 
there  ia  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  induatry  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  to  eairy  out  the  produetire  powera  of 
theaoilaaliwaB  poaaible,  it  waa  tmpoeaible  to  lay  to  what 
aUto  of  prodnotiTcneaa  the  land  of  thia  kingdom  might  be 
brooght,  or  what  amount  of  popnbtion  they  might  anatain  with 
theneeeaaaricaoflife.  (Cheera.)  Th«y  had  now  all  the  world 
to  compete  with*  and  they  were  told  that  they  muat  drive  the 
foraigner  oat  of  the  market  How  fv  they  might  be  able  to 
do  eo  time  alone  could  determine;  hot  thia  he  might  aaldy 
aay,  that  it  never  wonld  be  aocompliahed  bnt  by  the  nnited 
eneq[iea  oflibenl  landlorda  and  indoatriooa  teiianta,  and  in 
behalf  of  tiioao  two  mefal  daaaea  of  aodety  he  begged  leave  to 
retomthanka.    (Load  cheera.) 

Hie  Chaikman  deplored  with  Ifr.  KendaU  that  there  waa 
each  a  large  quantity  of  waato  land  lying  dormant.  A  abort 
time  ago  he  waa  in  the  north  of  thia  coanty  and  the  north  of 
Devon,  and  he  thought  it  waa  a  pity  to  aee  in  thoae  neighboar- 
hooda  each  a  number  of  acrea  of  waato  land  on  which  labonreia 
might  be  employed,  and  which  would  pay  for  cultivation. 
There  were  Ukewiae  a  number  of  men  there  who  would  be  glad 
to  go  to  work  in  improving  thoae  trMta  of  land ;  and  if  the 
waato  landa  were  properiy  cultivated*  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  labouicra,  the  atrength  of  the  nation,  to  leave  thia 
countiy  and  go  to  foreign  parte.  He  then  gave  "Agriculture, 
trade!,  and  eommeroe." 

Mr.  Downing,  in  returning  thanka  tot  agricultural  Mid  the 
^Eumera  at  preeent  laboured  under  many  difficultiee,  and  were 
thrown  on  their  own  reeouroea.  Sveiy  atep  therefore  taken 
in  advance  ahoul^be  done  with  aa  little  outlay  aa  poaaible,  and 
they  ahould  get  the  beat  return  they  could  from  the  manure 
produced  on  their  ihrma.  For  yeara  they  had  been  large  pur- 
chaaoB  of  guano^  and  other  manurea ;  bnt  he  thought  a  great 
deal  of  the  ezpenee  of  artificial  manure  might  be  eaved  by 
property  taking  care  of  what  waa  raiaed  on  their  own  eatatca. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  act  in  thia  way,  and  ao  fu  had  been 
aneoeaafuL  By  raiaing  aheda  at  a  email  eipenae  and  taking 
care  of  their  manure,  inafeead  of  ezpooing  it  to  the  rain  and 
wind,  and  allowing  the  beatpart  of  it  to  evaporate^  or  be  waahed 
away,  they  could  raiae  aa  huge  a  crop  of  tomipe  for  the  cattle 
in  the  winter  aa  if  they  need  guano,  and  at  much  leaa  ezpenee. 
He  waa  not  apeaking  in  diaparagement  of  guano,  becauae  he 
knew  it  waa  a  great  meana  of  ndaing  a  crop  at  a  amall  ezpenae ; 
bnt  conaidering  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  reeouroea^ 
tb^  ahould  do  the  beat  they  could  at  the  amalleat  expenae. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  reading  in  the  Mark  Lme  Sxpreu,  he  found 
that  thoee  who  apeak  at  public  meetinga  aay  that  both  land^ 
lorda  and  tenanta  muat  do  their  part  in  the  preeent  atato  of 
things.  It  waa  aaid  a  abort  time  aince  at  a  meeting  at  Ciren- 
cester, that  every  landlord  who  poaaeaaed  a  aufficient  number 
of  OGiea  to  require  the  keqfnng  of  a  ateward  ought  not  to  tmat 
the  land  to  the  ateward'a  governance  only,  bnt  ought  to  go 
himadf  to  aee  that  the  land  and  alao  the  tenantiy  were  taken 
care  oL  Another  pereon  at  one  of  the  agricultural  meetinga, 
when  apeaking  of  the  hmded  ariatocraey,  aaid  the  greateat  curae 
to  thia  nation,  and  particularly  to  the  induatrioua  farm  tenantry 
of  England,  waa  the  bmdlorda  livmg  beyond  their  mcana,  and 
making  the  tenanta  pay  a  anperabundant  rent,  ao  that  when 
rent^lay  oomei  the  tenant  waa  obliged  to  draw  on  the  capital 
he  had  inveated  in  the  eatate^  while  the  kndlord,  livmg  beyond 
hia  meanai  waa  not  able  to  help  him  oot.  Thia  anlgect  involved 


alao  the  queation  of  tenant-right,  which  he  ahould  not  at  pre> 
aent  enter  into.  He  believed,  however,  that  if  they  wonld 
eurt  all  their  energiea,  and  take  proper  care  of  the  manure 
raiaed  on  their  forma,  they  might  yet  take  a  atep  in  advance, 
and  with  the  proapect  before  him  of  Aiture  improvement  and 
better  timea,  the  Britiah  farmer  might  riae  auperior  to  preeent 
cirenmataneea.    (Cheera.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  OiLL  agreed  with  Mr.  Downing  that  the  Cmnera 
would  do  well  to  preaerve  their  manure  from  bebg  waahed  by 
the  rain,  andexpoeed  tothe  wind ;  bnt  if  they  could  alao  direct 
the  urine  fhmi  the  cattle  aheda  and  atablea  into  the  dung  heap 
it  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage.  Since  headdreaeed 
them  thia  time  two  yeara  trade  and  commerce  had  been  making 
nqpid  atridea,  which  in  eveiy  dq^ree  had  more  or  leaa  aibeted 
the  ihrmer,  and  they  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  th^ 
formeA*  anxiety  in  vdation  to  trade  and  commeree  had  oon- 
aiderably  inereaaed;  indeed  he  might  go  farther  and  aay  the 
former  waa  almoat  brought  to  a  atand  atill,  waiting  to  aee  the 
reeult  of  coming  eventa.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  met  with  a 
peragraph  that  morning  whieh  appeared  to  him  greatiy  to 
intereat  the  fiurmer ;  it  reforred  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  and  of  farm  produce  in  thia  country  in  December,  1847, 
aa  compared  with  the  importotion  in  December,  1848.  Mr. 
Gill  then  read  the  following : — ^Importation  of  oxen  and  bulla 
for  the  month  ending  6th  of  December,  1847,  2,217;  during 
tiie  aame  period  in  1848,  2,741.  Sheep,  in  December,  1847, 
7,162 ;  in  December,  1848,  16,146.  Batter,  in  December, 
1847, 16,752  cwta.;  in  December,  1848,  28,298  cwta.  Cheee^, 
in  December,  1847,  28,606  cwto.;  in  December,  1848,  68,978 
cwta.  Wheat,  in  December,  1847,  168,723  quartera;  in 
December,  1848,  212,859  quartera.  Barley,  in  December, 
1847,  20,667  quartera ;  in  December,  1848,  91,007  quartan. 
Oata,  in  December,  1847.  47,108  quartera ;  in  December,  1848, 
78,864  quartera.  Rye,  in  December,  1847,  687  quartera;  in 
December,  1848, 131,179  quartera.  Peea,  in  December,  1847, 
19,469  quartera ;  in  December,  1848, 42,736  quartera.  Floar, 
in  December,  1847,  197,824  cwta.;  in  December,  1848, 
261,404  cwta.  After  remarking  on  the  large  increaae  inimpor- 
tation,  Mr.  Gill  aaid  he  thought  that  however  unpalatable  it 
might  be,  they  ought  to  know  theae  fiKta,  that  knowing  the 
power  of  their  foc^  they  might  make  the  better  preparation  to 
compete  with,  and  to  beat  him.    (Cheera.) 

After  aome  further  toaata. 

Ml,  Karkevk  proceeded  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  "  Bread- 
ing, Bearing,  and  Feeding  of  Cattle."  He  eatimated  the  number 
of  cattle  generally  kept  on  the  variooa  larma,  at  180,000 — 
theee  indudmg  cattle  of  all  agea  auch  aa  calvea  reared,  one 
year  old  and  upwarda,  and  valuing  them  at  about  £6  and  £7 
each  on  the  average,  gave  £846,000  aa  their  net  value.  He 
made  hia  eatimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  by  calculating  the 
atock  generally  kept  on  the  varioua  tumM,  whieh  he  aaid  waa 
about  twenty  on  100  acrea  on  the  average,  whieh  eatimate  he 
arrived  at  from  the  retuma  of  aome  twenty  leeident  foimera  in 
diiferent  diatriete  of  the  county.  Of  the  cattle  kept  in  the 
county  he  calculated  that  between  19,000  and  20,000  were 
annually  fottened  and  aold;  and  the  annual  loea  of  cattle  in  the 
county  from  varioua  cauaea,  he  eatimated  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
total  amount,  which  made  a  loaa  of  £42,260  aoatained  by  the 
Comiah  fiumera  in  one  branch  of  agricultural  economy  only  in 
one  year.  He  waaconfirmed  in  thia  calculation  by  the  opinion 
of  aome  doaen  formera,  aa  well  aa  by  the  calculationa  of  the 
"  Farmer^  and  Omnm^  Mutual  CoUU  Imurmue  AuoeiuiM* 
whidi  aodety  eetimated  the  annual  loaa  all  over  England  at  6 
per  cent.  When  we  conaider,  he  aaid,  how  much  of  the  loaa 
proceeda  from  nuamanagement,  it  reaDy  beoomea  an  object  of 
importance  for  the  Comiah  foraaar  to  endeavour,  by  cva7  poa- 
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■ible  BiMtti,  to  keep  hif  ttodi  in  a  healthy  condition,  by  at- 
tending more  to  their  geoenl  comfort.  The  ■tatiatia  given 
alao  aboved  the  importaooe  of  niose  attantion  being  paid  to 
the  bieediog  dapartment-^ot  only  aa  it  ngarda  the  keeping 
of  a  healthy  atock,  bat  alio  a  profitable  one. — Here  the  lee- 
tttier  entered  deeply  into  the  tubyect  of  breeding,  and  ahowad 
that  there  waa  annually  au  immense  number  of  cattle  bred,  on 
wbieh  gieat  labour  and  much  money  were  eipended  in  the 
Maringand  iaading,  that  proved  anything  but  profitable  to 
their  ovnera ;  and  alao  that  it  waa  not  ao  much  the  quantity 
or  iioaUty  of  food  which  eaoaed  an  animal  to  attain  a  heavy 
weight  in  a  abort  period,  aa  the  peeuliar  disposition,  derived 
from  inherited  and  transraiaaibla  tendendea  to  aoquira  fleah 
and  Iht,  and  eomecarly  to  maturity.  He  icprobated  the  aya^ 
tan  of  braeding  from  eroaa-bred  animala,  and  reoommended 
in  all  easea  where  a  erosa  waa  attempted,  that  pure  hlood 
hth^d (mono  die.  "Braiding  in  the  line"  he  oonsidevad  the 
aafeat  way— that  is,  by  firat  aeleeting  the  beat  of  that  paitiea- 
lar  breed,  both  males  and  females,  whieh  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
pagate flpom,  and  maintaining  the  same  (changing  oeeasionally 
from  one  family  to  anothei^  in  the  greateat  purity.  He  eon- 
aideicd  that  the  siae  and  general  appearanea  of  a  bull  waa  not 
of  ao  much  importance  as  the  general  aiae  of  the  fhmily  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  alao  as  it  reapeeted  oowa,  that  more 
perfect  animala  were  produced  by  breeding  firom  thoaa  of  a 
amen  aiae,  than  when  they  exceeded  the  ordinary  aiae  of  the 
raee  to  which  they  belonged.  In  the  management  of  the  preg- 
nant oow,  he  reoommended  that  all  petted  cows,  and  high-bred 
onea  paftieulaiiy,  when  in  a  high  condition,  ahoold  have  a 
gentle  purgative  administered  some  three  ot  four  days  previ- 
ously, and  repeated,  with  moderate  bleeding,  immediately  after 
calving.  This  prevented  dropping  a/ler  ealving.  With  ra- 
apeet  to  rearing  of  young  atoek,  the  lecturer  enforaed  the  neoea> 
aity  of  mora  attention  being  paid  to  thia  part  of  the  general 
management  of  cattle  in  the  oonnty.  He  seid  that  the  profit 
derived  from  eaittla  geBcrally  in  Oomwall  waa  very  oonaider- 
nbly  redneed  by  a  diarqpavd  of  the  proper  medium  in  which 
they  are  plaeed,  aa  it  reapeeted  temperaiure,  whether  in  the 
open  flelda^-4n  the  etateiif  the  jrards -or  buildings  in  whieh 
they  vereeonfined.  He  then  deaeribed  partieular  eaaea  of 
miaaanageoMDt,  and  enumemted  the  variooa  diaeaaea  pro- 
duced. Red  water,  he  eonaidered,  waa  frequently  eaused  by 
turning  young  atock  that  have  been  warmly  housed  during  the 
winter,  into  the  fields  juat  aa  the  apring  aeta  in.  Vtom  the 
hot-hooae  ayatam  they  have  undergone,  they  are  pvBBatuvaly 
prepaiing  to  pot  on  tbeur  aummer  coata,  whieh  were  invariably 
for med  at  the  eapenae  of  the  ecnstitution  ;  and  the  expoaure 
of  their  almoet  naked  baeka  to  odd  and  wet,  at  that  period, 
produeea  frequently  eonatitutional  diatuihanees  of  the  digestive 
Ofgaaa;  and  rrd  «Mi/er,  whieh  la  primarily  a  disease  of  those 
organs,  and  not  of  the  kidneys,  is  the  result.  Hooee,  he  eon- 
aidered alao  an  affsetion  engendered  by  crowding  young  oattk 
together  during  the  winter,  and  brought  into  action  by  es- 
poauretoafeweoldatormynightaehortiy  after  being  turned 
out.  Diaeaaed  lungs  were  alao  eoramonly  produced  by  the 
aame  eanae.  He  considered  it  dangeroua  to  breed  from  a  eon- 
iumptive  eow,  aa  it  is  eommonly  eommunicated  to  the  ofliipring. 
Hie  heifer  of  a  eonaumptive  cow  may  rear  her  firat  calf,  but 
veiy  rarely  a  second  one.  The  lecturer  then  described  some  of 
thoae  pettilential  low  typhoid  diseaaes,  such  aa  murrain,  pleuro 
pneumonia,  ftc.,  ftc.,  and  said  he  firequentiy  traced  their  aonroe 
to  the  crowded  state  of  cattle  houaea,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
Inmatea  to  dirt,  filth,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation,  aa  well  as 
exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  Tlie  fdon, — ^a  disease  known  in 
Bome  other  counties  as  "joint  murrain,'*  or  "quarter  evil*' — was 
teiy  oemmoB  in  GomwaH.  Tliia  he  considered  to  be  caused  more 


Irequentiy  by  an  error  in  diet,  and  to  he  tte  emtqiaM  «f 
pushing  the  vital  energies  of  young  stock  lao  iHt  andtoa  wti- 
den.  "  I  have  witneaaad  it  more  eannumly,"  he  said,  "w 
ferma  where  the  atack  aae  atarvad  aad  atoifibd  by  tmai»  fine 
wheee  regukr  and  judidoua  feadhig  ia  piacHaai  {  and  «•  mm 
eommonly  find  the  aomplaint  make  ita  appaaiwu  ia  tke 
spring  and  autumn,  oonaequant  tm  an  eaily  er  hie  fiaiA  tf 
graaa."  Aa  one  meana  of  paaveutiay  ao  amny  aartow  Iomi 
in  the  rearuig  depmtmmU,  he  atniogly  eniaiced  that  all  itid 
intended  to  he  dapaatiired  the  foflowiBg  aumoMr  sheald  aem 
hetiodnpindoae  itt-ventilatad  etHle  heusea  iaring  tke  wii- 
ter,  but  kept  in  anmll  yarda  hatvmg  aheda  attached  aaMeady 
hurge  to  aeeomnu>date  four  or  five  ataaia,  er  twoerthisi  Wftn 
in  ealf.  Thoaa  yarda,  which  am  callad  hamaads  hi  the  stalk 
of  Beotknd,  ahould  have  a  aoirtham  aapaat,  and  the  fieererik 
ahad  ahoold  be  laiaad  aboat  two  feet  abwra  ^  fiaer  cf  tte 
yard,  and  well  Utteead  to  keep  tiie  young  atoak  dry  and  m. 
Alloduig  tofhraara  who  do  not  poaaaas  theaa  eoaaaaisasi^  k 
said  they  were  in  the  habit  of  turateg  tlMlr  youag  hesiliQst 
in  their  fem-yaida  two  or  thvae  houra  during  the  dsy  vk* 
the  weather  petmitted,  and  than  it  waa  nti  n  vary  naesBMBis 
eight  to  see  them  scamper  mg  about  the  knaa  andpariAnsAi- 
He  eonid  not  too  Ibroihly  impraaa  on  the  Inadod  ktMsl  «f  Ike 
eounty  the  neoowity,  that  in  aU  new  feim  birfUhigs  absat  to 
be  eieoted,  or  in  the  alteration  aadiaprofmMBt  af  eld  oaci, 
the hammalUng ayatam  ehonld  not  be  loot  aightef.  Itee 
yarda  would  be  fonnd  eowveiiient  fbr  maaj  puffpoam,  laeh  ■ 
eummer  aoilin*  where  it  ia  praetiaed,  dto,,  aad  ha  bdiaiei  Ihit 
few  tenante  would  leAiae  paying  6  per  oaut  on  the oidlqrto 
hislandioidforthaaeeommodatioB.  iUapneting>bNfaay«iltk. 
he  spoke  of  the  new  method  lately  introdwead  en  wmA  «• 
tates  in  this  dlatriet,  by  fieadfaig  eaMk  In  beas^  «  oe 
the  eatate  of  Mr.  Daubna,  of  KilBow,  Mr.  W.  Hedge  OaB*- 


toek  Veor,  and  theMeasrs.  Davey,  Tywamhayla 
aeribed  the  method  of  feeding,  as  adopted  ky 
very  minutely.    'Hw  eoat  of  eadh  bnllodc  waa 
per  day  on  the  average.    Iliua — 


He*- 
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6  lbs.  of  bark/  meal,  or  rye,  at  ^ 
84  lbs.  of  turnips,  at  10s,  per  ton 
14  lbs.  of  hay,  at  Ss.  per  cwt. 

Attendance  and  IHel 


KHi 


The  chopped  hay  or  atitwwaa  Ant  BBiaad  wtththameilni 
AaOow  wooden  datem,  and  waa  iueotpwatid  with  thi  HIM' 
mueilage  in  a  boiling  state.  The  eatlle  wwa  iid  rii  Hmmi 
day— Uuee  timea  with  tumlpa,and  three  tiaaaa  with  ths  lisaa' 
eomponnd ;  and  on  thia  ayatam  they  wwe  cwMad  ta  feMo 
oxen,  averaging  10  ewt.  of  the  very  beat  quaKly  wmk,  la  ai- 
teen  weeks.  Urns  the  fanner  ia  eaahUd  to  find  thne  aairA 
inatead  of  one  on  the  old  plan,  and  thereby  miSat  a  qdekwit- 
turn  of  hie  capital,  which  waa  the  life  of  trade.  The  keftncr 
add  that  there  was  good  policy  in  uaivg  ehaC  ^  m"  ^ 
or  other,  aa  a  vehide  for  the  linseed  mudhgu  hdolhe 
of  cattle.  If  the  atomachs  of  cattle  www  nd 
by  a  med,  notwitlistandug  it  he  a  ridi  and  ualrilkim  dirt,  Ik 
muadea,  whoee  exerdse  tend  to  produce  a  healthy  digertM 
are  not  called  Into  action  by  the  feod  bcfaig  kept  k  tua^o* 
motion  in  the  stomaeh,  and  indigeation,  with  al  Ita  vafi* 
train  of  evOs,  was  the  oonaequenee.  AUtt  tMa^  the  kdsie 
proceeded  to  point  out  many  diseaaea  in  eatlle  pioAwd  bf 
mismanagement  in  the  feeding  department,  audi  u  diiCrdM* 
of  the  rumen,  called  roven ;  also  diseases  of  the  third  stu«** 
—the  numypltu  —audi  as  fardel  bemnd.  BpeaUng  ef  the  A^ 
atomadi,  ha  add  there  were  veiy  few  Jlieaaaa  by  which  ertik 
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in  which  ii  it  not  involred.  It  wm  fiequently 
dianawl  from  biing  ofcriotded  with  bard,  indigettible  food- 
Midi  M  •Cmw-flhaff,  fibraiM  tnnipt;  and  in  moit  caaei  of 
d«aUi,  whieh  oeonr  ftom  tUa  cauae,  portiona  of  indigeated  food 
IWTe  baas  found  in  a  hard,  balud  state,  betwaen  tba  laavaa  of 
the  manyphia.  Bespaeting  cooking  of  food  for  cattla,  be 
ahoved,  balh  bjr  tha  paealiar  digeatiTe  apparatus  of  the  os,  aa 
watt  as  bjr  the  eBpariance  of  farmers,  that  steaaung  of  roots, 
hay,  and  atiaw,  waa  mmecamary ;  and  he  strongly  reeom- 
meoded  tha  bniiaing  of  grain  of  every  kind.  lUa  part  of  the 
lectnre  waa  confirmed  by  several  experiments,  lately  conducted 
on  the  feeding  propertiea  of  grain  of  different  descriptions, 
given  in  a  whole  or  bruised  state.  The  lecture  waa  a  long 
one^  and  excited  considerable  attention;  and  many  of  the 
pointa  brought  forward  were  calculated  to  aj»kffi  much 
interest 

A  diaaMaaiqn  of  couidambla  length  then  took  plaea  on  the 
aulyeeta  tpaitod  of  in  tba  laetme,  and  iint  on  the  eattle  at*- 
tiatica*  Mr.  Jamvs  and  Mr.  Doblk  thought  the  estinutaof 
Mr.  Karkeek,  that  twenty  head  of  cattle  were  kept  on  one 
hundred  aciea,  on  the  average,  in  the  county,  waa  too  high  an 
estimate ;  it  was  more,  they  said,  than  were  kept  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Kabkebk  replied,  that  when  he  was  getting 
np  his  report  on  the  farmiug  of  Coniwall,  he  had  some  fifty 
diffnent  ntoma  firom  highly  respectable  furmers  in  various  dia- 
triela,  and  he  fimnd,  indnding  cdves  and  fatted  stock,  that  the 
cattle  kept  amounted  in  the  eonnty  to  ftdl  20  per  cent. ;  in 
aooM  didaieto  it  waa  turn  IS  to  80  per  oent.  Mr.  William  a 
mid,  that  in  the  north  of  Cornwall,  partioularly  in  the  granite 
diatricti^  thagr  pear  a  gwat  many  moie  eattle,  and  keep  lesa 
aheep^  than  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Frobua.  Probably  tha 
average  for  the  county  was  thus  rendered  highe?  than  it  waa 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  respect  to  breeding  cattle,  Mr.  Dobub  said  he  bad  bred 
animala  which,  though  kept  well,  would  only  make,  after  they 
were  fed,  about  a  doaen  pounds  at  three  years  old.  He  had 
bred  other  eattle,  and  had  done  it  last  year,  which  made  £27 
each  at  three  years  old.  These  cattle  were  a  cross  from  a 
ah«rt-hani  hoU,  though  a  vaady  infisrior  bull  to  the  aplendid 
oiM  now  balengiag  to  the  cUib.  When  they  got  dock  firan 
that  fine  animd  be  expected  they  would  have  cattle  of  mneh 
greater  weight  and  more  profitable  He  would  advise  all  who 
breed  to  breed  from  the  very  best  animala  they  could  gat.-«" 
Mr.  Williams  asked  what  breed  of  animals  paid  only  £12 
at  three  years  old?  Mr.  Doblb  replied  that  perliaps  they 
were  mongrels,  for  imfortunately  be  could  not  always  get 
thorongh-breds  to  breed  from,  sufficient  te  supply  the  stock  on 
his  term.  When,  however,  he  bred  from  pure  North  Devons 
they  paid  wall,  theogh  the  mongrd  stodc  would  not. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  P.  Daiia,  Mr.  Doblb  aaid  he  bdieved  if  they  creseed 
no  J  kind  pf  oow^Noith  Oenm.  Jersey,  or  Onemeey-«-with  a 
pan-brad  Dndwm  bull,  they  wonld  have  a  better  atoek  than 
before ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  woukl  pay  aa  wdl  aa  wh«i 
they  had  the  pure  breed  on  both  sides. 

In  regard  to  rearing  cattle,  Mr.  James  thought  they  sub- 
jected themsdves  to  great  loss  in  the  early  days  of  rearing 
enlvea,  whieh  were  generdly  taken  from  the  cows  when  four, 
aiz,  or  eight  daya  old,  and  then  are  put  entlrdy  on  skim-milk. 
If  they  ««B  allowed  to  remain  on  the  cows  dght  days,  and 
than  had  rev  milk  Cor  the  next  eight  weeks,  it  would  makg  a 
rmj  conddawhlr  diiSemioe  in  their  appesiance.  But  aomn* 
tiinea  thn  calvea  had  not  eyen  a  auflteient  aupply  of  akim  adlfc, 
coniequently  th^  vape  impoveriabed,  and  their  imptovawant 
impeded  for  months  to  come. — ^Mr.  Downing  wfflWimawded 
that  two  calves  should  be  put  on  a  cqw,  and  that  no  diio)  ipilk 
should  be  given  to  cdves,  but  let  them  suck  the  cow  from  the 


time  tbey  are  born  till  they  are  taken  from  the  eow  altogether. 
— Mr.  DoBLK  agreed  that  the  giving  edvea  skim  milk  waa  a 
wioag  aystem ;  the  putting  two  calvea  on  a  eow  waa  a  very 
good  plan,  but  they  eouhl  not  dways  practise  it;  if,  however, 
they  gave  them  raw  milk  instead  of  scdd,  it  would  be  mneh  the 
same  thing.  He  approved  of  the  hammelUng  system  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Karkeek;  his  father  introduced  it  thirty  yeara 
ago  when  he  took  Baiteliver  turn.  At  Carvaaaa  they  had  two 
linhays,  with  two  Adds  adjoining  one,  and  one  ftdd  a^foining 
the  other,  llieir  yearlings  were  put  there  in  the  winter,  and 
they  go  into  the  fidds  by  day  or  by  night  whenever  they  liked ; 
they  go  out  into  the  linhays  to  eat  hay,  and  turnips  were  car- 
ried for  them  to  eat  in  the  fidds ;  the  older  ones  had  no  tur- 
nips, but  only  hay.  They  answer  very  wdl,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  turned  out  to  grass,  they  do  not  feel  the  weather,  becanae 
they  are  uaed  to  it  The  second  year  they  are  put  into  other 
yarda,  withalinhay  attaahed  to  run  hi  and  out, giving  them  atraw 
andtnmipa,  or  hay  and  tnnips.  In  the  third  year  thay  wen 
sometimes  fed  in  tiiosa  yards  or  were  tied  up.  Mr.  IfiTkaai: 
might  My  the  beat  plan  wai  to  feed  in  boiea,  and  ha  egiaad 
with  him  that  it  waa  perhapa  an  impepvement  on  tha  hamind- 
ling  system.  Having  mad«  trial,  hovwar*  ha  thonght  thoae 
in  the  yards  did  aa  well  as  those  tied  np  by  tha  neck.  Of 
conrae  the  feeding  cattle  had  the  best  hay,  and  the  othera  the 
in/erior  given  them. — Mr.  BAasBTT,  of  St.  Snoder,  approved 
of  Mr.  Downing's  plan  of  putting  two  cdves  on  one  eow ;  hia 
fiither  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  to  answer  much  better  than 
the  old  system  of  meeting  by  hand. — Mr.  Paull  said  a  remedy 
for  the  felon  or  qnarter-evU  (referred  to  in  Mr.  Karkeek's  lec- 
ture) waa  the  applieation  of  a  seton  to  the  nedc.  He  knew  a 
penon  who  rears  fifteen  animals  a  year,  and  he  never  lost  one 
amee  he  appKad  it{  his  neighbeura  pvaeiised  the  aame.*— Mr. 
Babbbtv  said  young  sheep  and  bulkwfcs  were  generally  loot 
when  a  hard  fvoat  oomea  in,  when  they  ware  fed  in  an  inegnler 
manner,  whidi  waa  a  eonfirmation  of  whet  Mr.  Kaduak  had 
aaid  leapecting  the  result  of  fito  and  atarta  in  feadingr^'Mr. 
Kamlbbk  observed  that  it  waa  the  practice  on  £ari  Spenear'e 
estate  to  ^ply  a  seton  to  the  animd's  dewlap ;  by  keeping  up 
a  drain  it  prevenU  plethora  from  the  action  of  a  fudden  exoaaa 
of  food. — ^Mr.  Kendall  sud  that  during  the  last  fourteen  ^r 
fifteen  years  he  had  bought  and  fed  about  five  hundred  bul- 
locks, and  had  kept  them  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Karkeek, 
running  in  rough  yards  during  winter,  and  let  them  go  in  the 
fidds  in  summer.  His  object  was  never  to  fetten  them  during 
the  winter,  but  ia  annuner ;  and  during  the  last  fourteen  yeers 
he  had  not  loat  one  out  of  500  animds,  though  he  had  been 
oUiged  to  kiU  two  or  three.  8tiU,  if  he  had  to  fatten  eattle 
during  winter  he  shovld  keep  them  in  the  honaa  rather  than  In 
tba  yards.  Boa-feeding  he  believed  waa  piefeiBble  to  ^ring  np. 
He  had  known  eattle  that  were  kept  in  gobaek  very  mneh  whan 
turned  oat  in  May,  but  hia  bnllocka  being  kept  diiferantly  wfpe 
pot  so  affected  by  the  weather ;  bullocks  kept  iu  the  hoiiae  he 
thought  should  not  be  tomed  out  in  the  summer. — ^Mr. 
Kabkbbk  considerEd  that  cattle  once  tied  up  should  rtnUMn 
so  till  sold  to  the  buteher ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  cattlo 
would  fatten  better  If  tied  up  in  the  house,  or  in  boxes,  than  if 
kept  on  the  hammdling  system,  because  cold,  wet,  and  damp 
produced  hunger.  He  recommended  hammdling  for  cattle 
intended  to  be  pastured  in  the  foUowhug  season,  but  cattle 
intended  to  be  fettened  should  be  tied  up  or  put  In  bone.-*- 
In  reply  to  Mr*  Downing,  Mr.  Kabkbbk  add  that  turning 
the  eattle  oitt  oecaaiondly  in  winter,  when  the  wnathw  wonld 
paniiit*  which  waa  the  eommen  praotiee  in  thia  epnnty,  wae 
preferable  to  keeping  them  dwaya  tied  up  by  the  head*  hnt  the 
haoundling  system  waa  better.-^Mr,  KgKOALL  wee  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  if  bullocks  were  turned  out  in  the  morning 
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after  beini;  kept  warm  in  the  night,  and  a  heavy  flood  of  rain 
fell,  they  would  be  ahivering  fbr  hours ;  then  if  tied  in  the 
houie  the  heat  did  them  as  much  harm  as  the  cold.  He  found 
that  his  bullocks  lay  out  if  the  weather  was  dry,  though  it 
might  be  cold;  but  if  it  waa  raining  they  sought  shdter.  Mr. 
W.  Trkthiwt  said  bullocks  should  be  tied  in  to  eat  their 
turnips,  otherwise  the  master  buUock  would  deprive  the 
othen  of  their  portion ;  the  trouble  of  doing  this  would  be 
recompensed  by  their  improved  condition,  and  they  might  thus 
keep  six  or  eight  in  a  small  yard  where  they  could  otherwise 


keep  only  four.— The  Chairman  said  he  bad  hsd  a  httie 
experience  in  box  feeding,  and  thoie  could  be  no  doubt  tkt 
bullocks  fattened  a  gnat  deal  faster  in  boiBs  than  when  tied  by 
the  head;  bullodtt  would  thrive  aaiiMidi  m  one  math  iai 
box,  as  in  six  weeks  when  tied  by  the  head,  and  hafiag  tbe 
same  food.  The  question  was,  however,  how  codd  thqr  |ct 
those  boxes,  for  if  they  couhl  get  them  there  wss  no  doibt 
they  would  answer  exceedingly  well.— Mr.  Kbndall  aid  it 
would  be  worth  giving  the  laniUord  five  percent  on  tbeootiij, 
and  the  tenant  would  gain  ten  per  cent,  from  it  afterwardi. 


TURNIP     FLY. 


Si&> — I  have  beea  frequently  atked  for  further  in- 
formatioii  on  the  meana  I  haTe  need  to  protect  the 
iwedish  tamip  plants  from  being  injured  by  the  fly, 
since  an  imperfect  aocoont  was  given  by  Mr.  Rainbird, 
in  his  book  on  "  Suffolk  Farming ;  and  Mr.  Rainbird 
has,  Hnee  he  published  his  book,  requested  me  to  give 
him  a  more  detailed  account ;  but  I  did  not,  as  it  would 
require  a  pamphlet  to  state  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
fly,  how  and  where  bred,  and  why  all  the  various  modes 
adopted  have  failed,  &c. 

All  the  modes  adopted,  such  as  rolling  tarred  cloths 
or  boards,  sweeping  them  off  vrith  elder  boughs,  ropes, 
&c.,  were  adopted  from  not  being  aware  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  fly ;  so  also  vras  Mr.  Sutton's  half* 
guinea  receipt.  The  hd  is,  they  abound  everywhere 
where  there  is  shelter  for  them  in  the  winter  and  food  in 
the  summer,  and  emerge  in  swarms  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  weather  permits,  commonly  in  the  second  week 
in  April,  in  a  calm  day,  thermometer  at  60,  and  sooner 
under  shelter  of  a  wood  or  fence,  and  extend  their  flight 
in  still  warmer  weather,  and  are  constantly  alighting  on 
the  space  gone  over  with  the  roU  or  the  boards,  &c., 
dravm  over  the  land ;  thus,  it  is  almost  labour  in  vain  to 
keep  them  off  the  plants. 

My  land  being  too  heavy  to  feed  turnips  on.  or  cast 
off  without  injury,  I  had  tried  every  mode  recommended 
to  protect  swede  turnips  from  the  fly  for  years,  as  swedes 
could  be  carted  and  stored  in  a  frost,  but  with  moderate 
success.  On  such  soils,  as  they  grow  slow,  they  require 
to  be  sown  earlj,  and  no  other  turnips  being  sown  all 
the  flies  near  by  flocked  on  them,  and  if  they  did  not 
destroy  the  plant  they  jagged  them  so  as  to  stunt  the 
plants,  and  retarded  tiieir  growth,  so  that  the  weeds  got 
a-head,  and  increased  the  cost  of  hoeing,  and  injured 
the  crop.  Being  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby 
(joint  author  of  a  celebrated  book  on  insects)  that  the 
turnip  fly  abounded  everywhere  in  a  perfect  state  in  the 
spring,  I  intended  to  give  up  attempting  to  grow  swedes, 
and  having  swede  seed  by  me  I  drilled  it  with  my  com- 
mon turnip  seed,  presuming  (from  having  adopted  the 
general  opinion)  that  the  flies  preferred  the  swedes ;  but 
they  scarcely  touched  the  swedes,  but  swarmed  on  the 
common  turnip :  I  hoed  them  up,  and  left  the  swedes 
for  a  crop,  and  I  followed  this  plan  fr>r  some  years,  untU 
by  aoddent  I  found  that  mustard  attracted  the  flies, 
and  protected  both  swede  and  common  turnips.    It  was 


a  singular  dronmstanoe  that  oceurred  to  eonrinoe  m 
that  such  was  the  fhet,  but  it  requires  too  much  space  tQ 
relate.  I  have  since  continually  sown  or  drilled  msatifd 
to  protect  early  sown  turnips,  and  never  have  miaeed  ob- 
taining a  plant.  Later  sown  turnips  seldom  require  pro- 
tection, because  showers  fdl  more  frequently. 

I  am  led  to  forward  thia  to  you,  in  consequence  of  i 
Mr.  Abbott,  of  Needham  Market,  inquiring  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  mode  I  pursue ;  and  by  soother  gv- 
tleman,  as  to  whether  I  thought  a  tarred  board  mid 
catch  the  flies  off  the  turnips,  as  stated  by  a  gendsBeail 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Agriesltnnl 
Society ;  which  shows  that  using  guano,  sulphuric  add, 
bones,  &c.,  does  not  always  prevent  the  fly  from  ia- 
juring  the  turnip  plants. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  my  neighbours  adopt  mj 
plan  constantiy,  but  I  believe  that  two  who  have  eowa 
the  swede  and  common  turnip  mixed,  say  it  is  sons  troi* 
ble,  and  that  the  flies  do  not  destroy  the  tamip  piest 
very  often. 

If  any  one  chooses  to  try  the  plan,  if  the  fleld  is  k- 
tended  to  be  part  swedes  and  a  part  oommon  tamip, 
mustard  may  be  drilled  a  vreek  or  two  before  the  ivs^ 
seed  is  sown,  on  a  part  of  the  land  intended  f»r  cobibob 
turnips,  or  in  an  adjoining  field  if  fallow ;  a  small  epaoe 
will  suflice,  say  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  better  driDe^ 
than  sown,  and  the  thicker  the  better.  Hie  mustard  'n 
worth  the  cost  to  plough  in. 

If  the  swedes  are  drilled,  and  the  drill  admit,  a  nm  of 
mustard  may  be  drilled  ikiek  at  Intervals  of  20  or  30 
yards  over  the  fiehl  to  attract  the  flies  that  come  tnm 
an  opposite  direction  to  where  the  mustard  is  growiiv; 
the  mustard  seed  should  be  steeped  to  cause  It  to  vege- 
tate before  the  turnip  qeed. 

Furrows  may  be  sown  at  intervals  where  a  drill  ii  m^ 
used. 

Early  sown  slow-growing  beet  is  sometiiDes  uque' 
by  the  fly ;  mustard  sown  or  drilled  will  prsveut  list. 
A  market  gardener  told  me  that  his  cabbage  planti  «- 
csped  being  destroyed  by  the  fly  by  savii^  his  mistiri 
intended  for  market,  when  all  his  ndghbonn'  plsitt 
wen  destroyed.  He  was  not  awaro  that  I  had  «ie< 
mustard  to  protect  my  turnips,  but  told  it  me  as  a  teai^ 
worth  knowing. 

TVimip  flies  may  be  found,  I  presume,  on  the  muitsrl 
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in  every  garden ;  they  breed  in  May  or  Jane,  when  they 
oontinne  night  and  day  on  the  turnips  or  mustard. 

Jjess  turnip  seed  u  required  if  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  flies  feed  on  the  mustard. 

In  two  cases  I  found  that  the  mustard  I  had  sown 
attracted  the  saw  fly,  and  prevented  their  larva  from 
injuring  my  turnips,  while  my  neighbours'  tomips  were 
infested. 


This  long  epistle  is  but  a  very  imperfect  history  of  the 
turnip  fly,  its  nature  and  habits,  where  bred,  why  tur- 
nips are  more  injured  by  the  fly  than  formerly,  &c. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Poppy. 
ffiineihamt  fymnckf  April  2nd. 


SPROTBRO'  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  clab 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  January  11th,  at 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Avery,  the  Boat  Inn.  In  conse- 
quence of  several  unavoidable  circumstances^  the 
attendance  of  members  was  not  so  numerous  as  on 
previous  occasions.  There  was,  however,  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  interest  of  the  discussion,  and  it  may 
be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
debate  was  equally,  if  not  more,  satisfactory  than 
any  one  which  had  preceded  it.  Mr.  Wood  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  chair.— The  subject 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  evening's  consi- 
deration was  that  of  "manures." 

Mr.  HicKsoN  (Sprotbro')  gave  his  experience  on 
the  subject.  He  said  he  preferred  the  various 
manures  which  were  taken  into  the  fold-yard  being 
mixed  as  much  together  as  possible.  For  instance, 
that  from  the  stable,  from  the  cow-house^  and  what 
was  made  in  the  yard,  were  greatly  improved  by 
being  thrown  together,  and  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  land  in  a  fermented  state ;  turned  from  nine 
days  to  three  weeks  before  using.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  found  it  better  for  turnips  than  when  cold. 
As  they  found  a  change  of  cropping  much  more 
successful,  so  he  believed  they  would  find  a  change 
in  the  manures;  and,  therefore^  he  recommended 
the  use  of  bones  dissolved,  whether  by  sulphuric 
acid  or  any  other  means.  He  had  seen  dissolved 
and  raw  bones  used  together,  and  the  dissolved  ones 

did  much  better ;  besides,  the  cost  was  less.  His 
chief  object  in  using  these  was  simply  giving  the 
land  a  change.  They  had  found  burnt  clay  and 
ashes  good  for  barley.  They  had  all  long  used 
bones,  rape-dust,  and  farm-yard  manure.  With 
regard  to  other  dllages  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
guano,  on  account  of  its  uncertainty — sometimes 
being  successful  and  sometimes  otherwise.  In  using 
bones  he  preferred  mixing  with  them  a  Httle  rape  • 
dust.  He  might  also  observe  that  a  greater  change 
of  cropping  was  desirable;  as  by  growing  line, 
tares,  or  mustard.  He  thought  mustard  might  be 
grown  to  profit  without  allowmg  it  to  stand  until  it 
was  ripe.  If  the  land  was  anywing  like  clean,  they 
might  plough  it,  sow  the  seed,  and  then  plough  the 
crop  in,  which  would  certainly  improve  the  soil. 
It  auso  might  be  sown  on  the  ridges  of  turnips  at 
the  last  time  of  hoeing ;  Uie  sheqi  eating  it  if  they 


chose  to  do  so.  His  main  object,  he  repeated, 
was  in  recommending  a  change  of  manuring.  He 
intended  trying  the  plan  on  a  small  scale,  and  then 
he  could  be  able  to  report  of  its  results.  If  they 
were  not  bound  by  agreement,  he  considered  they 
ought  to  grow  occasionally  such  half-tillage  crops 
as  line ;  not  as  a  general  crop,  but  as  a  variation  they 
might  be  found  beneficial. 

Mr.  DuNWELL.,  jun.  (Wilsic),  in  reference  to  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Hickson's  as  to  growing  tares  and 
lints,  and  such  like  crops,  bv  way  of  a  change,  ob« 
served  that  that  plan  he  baa  seen  tried,  but  it  was 
not  successful,  'rhe  tares  and  hnts  were  mown,  and 
eaten  by  sheep  upon  the  land,  from  out  of  racks,  in 
addition  to  a  supply  of  cake ;  and  yet  withal  the  fol- 
lowing wheat  crop  suffered .  The  difference  was  not 
so  important  in  tne  barley. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mann  (Scawsby)  was  next  caUed 
upon.  He  sedd  he  considered  that  it  was  the  duty 
or  all  of  them  to  state  fuUv  and  fairly  their  indi- 
vidual experience,  and  whetner  they  succeeded  or 
failed.  The  subject  they  had  that  night  met  to  d&* 
bate  upon  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
one  which  he  thought  opened  a  very  wide  field  for 
discussion.  He  agreea  with  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Hickson's  that  as  there  were  many  new  manures 
offered  to  their  notice,  they  ought  first  of  all  to  try 
them  on  a  small  scale,  not  too  much  of  one  at  a 
time.  He  believed  this  club  at  one  of  thdr  former 
meetings  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  farm-yard 
manure,  with  bones,  was  best  suited  for  growing 
turnips.  In  that  opinion  he  quite  agreed.  Too 
much  attention,  however,  could  not  be  paid  to  the 
making  of  that  manure ;  and  therefore  tne  cattle  in 
the  yaras  must  not  be  neglected.  With  respect  to 
feeding  and  breeding  stocx,  experience  had  taught 
him  that  stock  bred  upon  the  farm,  if  of  a  good  sort, 
did  better  than  when  bought  in;  consequently  he 
reared  every  calf  dropped  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer. It  was  quite  necessary  to  keep  their  calves 
in  a  growing  state,  giving  an  unUmited  supply  of 
food,  thus  aUowinff  them  never  to  remain  at  a 
stand-still,  and  by  this  means  he  got  bullocks  off 
fat  at  two  years  old  which  formerly  had  to  be  kept 
until  Uiree  years.  Not  only  was  much  time  saved 
in  bringing  them  to  market,  but  the  manure  was 
also  grei^y  improved.  Their  farm-yards  generallv 
were  very  lU-aoapted  for  the  purposes  for  whica 
they  were  required.  Every  care  snould  be  paid  to 
the  ywd  ana  the  stock  m  winter,  so  that  a  poor 
animal,  with  the  present  price  of  cake,  would  not  be 
found  at  spring.    Many  of  them  had  too  much 
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straw  in  winter,  and  as  they  were  much  incon- 
venienced by  the  general  deficiency  of  yard-room^  it 
was  too  apt  to  be  wasted.  If,  however,  they  had  a 
better  arrangement  in  their  yards,  and  of  their 
cattle,  they  would  be  able  to  have  their  straw  more 
equally  trodden,  and  thus  improve  the  manure.  He 
had  hitherto  been  very  careless  as  to  the  liquid 
manure,  but  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  ought  not 
to  be  the  case.  It  was  very  necessary  that  their 
out-buildings  should  be  spouted,  and  have  the 
rain-water  conducted  away.  Whether  it  was  better 
to  apply  this  manure  in  a  liquid  state,  or  have  it 
mixed  with  compost,  he  would  not  say.  He  pre- 
ferred mixing  it  with  compost,  and  with  it  they  cer» 
talnly  might  have  as  good  a  tillage  as  some  which 
they  bought.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  bones  as  much  as  most  of  them.  He  had  seen 
sixty  bushels  per  acre  laid  upon  the  laud  with  a 
shovel.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  their  fer- 
tilizing qualities  were  then  not  exhausted  so  soon 
as  by  the  present  method  of  grinding ;  and  some  of 
the  fields  which  many  years  ago  received  such  a 
liberal  dressing  were  indebted  to  that  circumstance 
for  the  present  fine  crops  they  now  saw  grown  upon 
them.  He  remembered  some  years  ago  observing 
at  Pigburn,  in  going  through  a  field  of  wheat,  that 
one  portion  was  much  better  "  topped"  than  the 
other ;  and  on  inquiry  he  found  that  many  years 
previously  this  part  had  received  what  would  now 
be  considered  an  excessive  dressing  of  bones.  He 
not  favourable  to  dissolved  bones.     He  had 


was 


this  last  year  adopted  Mr.  Pusey's  plan,  that  was, 
by  the  use  of  sand,  and  a  rich  mould  appeared  to  be 
the  result,  which  he  had  drilled  with  a  portion  of 
his  turnips.  The  turnips  which  had  not  received 
dissolved  bones  were  superior  to  those  which  had. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  extra  quantity  of  bones 
which  had  been  given  to  the  land,  and  which  he  had 
before  referred  to,  would  tell  for  yeara  to  come.  He 
was,  therefore,  no  advocate  for  dissolved  bones,  and 
thought  they  took  away  too  much  out  of  the  land, 
without  leaving  sufHcient  for  after  crops ;  but  this 
was  a  question  for  the  chemist  to  decide.  With 
respect  to  guano ;  some  spoke  very  favourably  of 
it.  He  believed  that  the  late  seasons  had  given  it 
every  advantage.  It  was  an  excellent  top-£essing 
for  both  wheat  and  barley ;  in  fact,  every  yard  that 
received  it  told  of  its  beneficial  effects.  Kape-dust 
did  well  in  wet  seasons,  but  it  was  not  at  all  suited 
for  a  dry  one.  It  was  surprising  how  weU  it  had 
done  the  last  season.  He  had  used  very  little  guano, 
but  from  his  experience  and  what  he  had  seen,  he 
thought  that  it  was  most  successful  as  a  top  dressing. 
He  might  state,  nevertheless,  that  the  best  crop  of 
turnips  he  had  seen  was  one  which  had  been  grown 
from  guano.  There  was  no  question  that  artifical 
manure  bad  been  the  making  of  their  land. 
Formerly  it  kept  but  little  stock,  and  with  sheep  and 
the  use  of  artificial  tillages,  that  which  was  then 
considered  the  poorest  was  now  the  best  in  the 
parish.  There  was  one  circumstance  which  he 
wished  more  particularly  to  impress  upon  their 
minds.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  manures 
of  which  they  had  been  speaking,  he  thought  that 
the  farmer  ought  to  possess  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry ;  and  he  trusted  those  who  had  children 
to  follow  them  in  their  occupation  would  not  allow 


them  to  complete  their  education  without  allowing 
them  to  learn  something  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
However  good  practice  might  be,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  practice  with  science  was  much  better. 
Agriculture  had  very  much  improved  in  the  last 
hdf  century;  much  remained  yet  to  be  done. 
Their  only  object  was  to  grow  as  much  as  they 
could  get  the  land  to  produce.  He  referred  them 
to  the  speech  of  their  member — Mr.  Denison — 
delivered  a  httle  while  ago  at  the  Wakefield  show, 
when  he  recommended  them  to  "  Read,  read." 
He  ouite  agreed  with  Mr.  Denison,  and  he  was 
confident  if  they  only  attended  their  clubs  and 
heard  what  practical  men  said,  they  would  become 
all  the  wiser  for  what  they  were  told.  For  himself 
he  could  say,  that  he  never  went  away  from  home 
hut  he  returned  all  the  better  for  what  he  had  seen. 
The  country  was  now  dotted  over  with  scientific 
men,  and  from  all  these  they  might  learn  some- 
thing. The  present  prices  of  com  were  certainly 
low  and  the  times  discouraging :  he  still  believed  a 
good  time  was  in  store  for  them.  They  must  grow 
more  produce ;  and  if  they  wished  to  farm  for  profit 
they  must  farm  well.  With  respect  to  the  apphca- 
tion  of  their  tillages,  he  had  heard  of  some  who  at 
the  present  time  spread  their  farm-yard  manure  on 
the  land  for  turnips.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a 
plan  which  was  generally  followed,  although  he  had 
seen  it  practised  twenty  years  ago.  On  their  own 
soils,  for  turnips  he  preferred,  with  Mr.  Hickson, 
laying  it  between  the  ridges  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
On  stronger  soils  it  might  be  found  better.  The 
fertih'zing  action  was  more  immediate  with  dissolved 
bones,  but  he  thought  there  was  much  more  per- 
manencv  in  bonft-dusU  Turnips  which  were  re* 
quired  mr  early  eating,  they  might  employ  dissolved 
bones.  They  now  had  their  bones  ground  so  smaU^ 
that  it  was  qiute  a  dififerent  thing  to  what  it  was 
when  they  were  at  first  appliea  to  the  land.  He 
knew  of  a  person  at  Mar,  who  remembered  the  first 
load  of  bones  which  came  to  that  village,  and  so 
liberally  were  they  thrown  upon  the  land  and  in 
such  large  pieces  that  they  were  accustomed  to  tread 
them  in  after  the  land  was  ploughed.  Bones  were 
best  adapted  for  growing  turnips.  If  twenty 
bushels  of  bones  par  acre  were  applied  to  wheat  it 
would  not  be  so  profitable  as  if  applied  to  tundpc 
They  were  more  advantageous  in  light  soils  tor 
green  crops.  They  also  succeeded  better  in  warm 
weather.  In  cold  clay  land  they  were  found  of  no 
benefit  whatever.  He  had  last  year  tried  Kagen- 
busch's  manure,  but  it  did  not  succeed.^  The  sea* 
son  was  certainly  unfavourable  for  it.  Liquid 
manure,  he  again  said,  was  best  mixed  with  com- 
post, and  with  it  he  had  no  doubt  they  might  niake 
as  good  manure  as  some  for  which  they  now  g&ve 
£5  per  ton.  There  could  be  no  question  that  im« 
provements  were  required  in  their  farm-yards; 
more  so  than  in  anything  else.  They  were  all  much 
indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  scientific  men,  and 
if  they  did  not  at  dl  times  speak  what  was  really 
practicable,  they  set  them  a  thinking,  and  thus 
created  new  ideas  and  new  plans.  He  urged  upon 
them  to  make  a  better  use  of  their  straw,  and  a 
better  arrangement  of  their  farm-yards  and  in  the 
classification  of  cattle ;  more  manure  would  be  noade 
athomcy  and  thus  part  of  the  immense  expense  thej 
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were  now  put  to  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures 
saved. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  several  members, 
Mr.  Mann  further  observed  that  bones  in  the 
half-inch  state  lasted  longer  than  dust,  and  he  gave 
that  description  the  prererence.  Dissolved  bones 
mi;(ht  be  better  where  the  crop  of  turnips  was 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  wire-worm. 

Mr.  Jknkinson  (Cadeby)  was  next  called  upon. 
He  coroDlimented  Mr,  Mann  for  the  interesting  re- 
port he  had  given  them,  and  he  could  truly  sav  he 
agreed  with  everything  he  had  said.  His  farm 
nearly  wholly  consisteoof  arable  land ;  therefore  he 
had  much  straw  to  consume,  and  was  required  to 
keep  considerably  more  cattle  in  winter  than  he 
could  in  summer.  The  question  which  sort  of 
cattle  for  winter  keeping  was  most  profitable  was 
one  very  imoortant  to  himself,  since  oe  must  keep 
some  in  oraer  to  convert  his  straw  into  manure. 
He  had  tried  manv  sorts ;  but  he  had  not  found 
them  at  all  profitable^ sometlmee  nmUaing,  and 
sometimes  not,  aa  much  as  they  cost  him.  Last 
year  it  was  a  very  unfavourable  season ;  but  without 
any  profit  he  thought  it  better  to  have  stock,  rather 
than  have  the  straw  in  a  half- made  state.  With 
respect  to  liquid  manure,  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave  some 
interesting  facts  from  a  work  which  he  had  been 
reading,  known  as  the  "  Muck  Manual."  From  it, 
it  appeared  that  the  Flemish  fanners  and  their 
farm  yards  were  in  a  verv  dififerent  state  to  our  own. 
The  urine  of  cattle  was  there  caught  without  going 
amongst  the  fold-yard  manure.  With  the  price  of 
labour  here  he  thought  their  plans  woyld  not  be 
profitable  with  themselves.  Many  experiments 
with  the  liquid  and  farm-yard  n^anures  were  de- 
tailed ;  but  taking  into  account  the  respective  pro- 
portions of  eachf  the  farm-yard  manure  was  the 
more  successful.  Presuming  that  20  loads  of  farm- 
yard manure  and  20  bashels  of  bones  per  acre  pro- 
duced the  same  reeuh,  it  was  evident  that  thebonee 
were  the  cheapest*  He  waa  of  opinion  that  bonee, 
with  rape-dust,  drilled  together,  was  the  cheanest 
tillage  tney  could  use  for  turnips.  Last  year  he  nad 
tried  nine  loads  of  good  Doncaster  manure  against 
10  bushels  of  bone-dust  and  two  cwts.  of  guano 
per  acre.  He  did  expect  the  former  would  have 
proved  the  more  eucceasful ;  but  it  was  not  so,  the 
light  dressing  of  guano  and  bones  srowing  the  beat 
crop.  The  comparative  expense  he  estimated  at 
£4  lOs.  for  the  town  manure,  and  £2  i>er  acre  for 
the  bones  and  guano.  At  one  period  it  was  his 
practice  to  apply  to  turnips  no  farm-yard  numnre, 
but  only  hones  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  buahds  per 
acre;  and  he  had  never  better  turnips.  He  laid 
his  faim-yard  manure  upon  the  seeds.  In  one  in- 
stance he  had  applied  the  manure  too  late,  and  a 
hot  season  followmg,  it  did  more  harm  than  good ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  advisable  to  lay  it  as  soon  as 
possible  upon  the  seeds.  He  was  confident  Uiat 
bones  were  most  profitable  for  tumiiM,  and  sup- 
posing that  they  spent  £2  per  acre,  it  was  more 
judiciously  expended  in  bones  than  in  purchasing 
manure*  Mr.  Mann  made  use  of  an  observation 
which  he  could  quite  bear  out.  He  observed  that 
he  never  went  from  home  without  learning  some- 
thing. He  was  of  the  same  opinion.  If  a  person 
had  any  discrimination  whatever  he  could  not  go 


from  home  without  gaining  some  information  which 
was  valuable  to  him.  Last  year  he  had  preferred 
bones  and  rape-dust  for  turnips.  Rape-dust  very 
much  depended  upon  a  season.  In  1817  he  got  a 
ton  of  rape-dust  which  cost  him  £10  and  was 
ground  as  fine  as  flour.  The  rape-dust  of  the  pre- 
sent day  was  altogether  of  quite  a  diflTerent  descrip- 
tion. Goano  he  would  also  apply  occasionally  with 
bones  for  turnips ;  but  as  at  the  time  of  the  year 
which  this  crop  was  sown  fine  weather  was  more 
probable,  the  chances  of  its  success  were,  therefore, 
against  it.  He  had  used  guano  for  turnips,  as  a 
top  dressing,  and  on  grass  land,  and  only  in  two 
instances  had  it  remunerated  him  for  the  outlay. 
In  one  of  them  he  gave  as  a  top-dressing  to  a  crop 
of  wheat  2^  cwt.  per  acre»  and  here  he  had  found 
much  benefit.  Upon  a  portion  of  a  crop  of  rapes 
he  applied  farm-yard  manure  and  two  cwt.  of  guano 
per  acre,  while  on  another  portion  of  the  same  crop 
he  gave  three  cwt.  of  guano.  In  the  portion  which 
received  only  guano  the  wheat  crop  was  very  defi- 
cient as  compared  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Hi  OK  SON  had  used  guano,  and  it  was  not 
generally  successful.  He  £id  been  unfortunate  in 
we  season.  On  one  occasion,  on  a  crop  of  rapes  he 
found  it  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

Mr.  Wbbstbr  (Sprotbro')  had  applied  guano  at 
the  rate  of  six  c^vt.  per  acre,  mixed  with  ashes,  and 
had  got  good  crops  of  turnips. 

A  somewhat  desultory  conversation  amongst  the 
members  followed  in  respect  of  the  value  of  guano 
and  the  time  of  application  of  farm-yard  manure  to 
seeds ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  as  guano  was 
very  uncertain  in  its  efifects,  and  chiefly  dependent 
upon  a  wet  season,  its  general  use  was  not  advisa- 
ble except  as  a  top  dressing;  while  with  regard  to 
the  latter  question  the  unanimous  opinion  was  that 
the  sooner  farm-yard  manure  was  laid  upon  the 
land  after  harvest  the  more  efficacious  was  it  in  its 
eflTects. 

Mr.  DuNWELL  stated  that  he  would  apply  not 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  guano  per  acre  for  turnips, 
sown  broadcast  from  a  hopper,  the  land  ridged  not 
too  deep,  afterwards  splitting  the  ridges,  and  then 
drilling  the  seed.  The  turnips  would  be  equal  to 
any  grown  from  other  tillages.  They  had  used  it 
for  nve  years,  and  it  had  never  failed.  The  value 
of  this  guano  was  about  £8  per  ton,  although  he  be- 
lieved the  guano  which  formerly  cost  £15  per  ton 
was  cheaper  at  that  price  than  the  present  offered 
at  £8. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  agreed  upon :— 

'*  With  a  view  to  the  permanent  improvement  and 
most  profitable  cultivatum  of  the  soil,  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  good  farm-yard  manure  is  superior 
to  anything  else«  allowing  it  to  ferment,  applying  it 
to  the  land  immediately  after,  or  while  in  such 
state.  In  artificial  tillages  a  decided  preference  is 
given  to  bones.  It  would,  however,  recommend  for 
more  general  ase>  ajudidouiB  application  of  the  two 
together." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meet^ 
ing  separated. 
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The  last  article  was  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
third  week  of  March,  just  after  the  spring  equinox, 
till  when  the  weather  had  been  settled,  and  in  a 
state  entirely  propitious  to  all  the  operations  of 
garden  and  field;  some  indications  of  a  change 
then  occurred,  which  passed  away  till  the  day  of 
the  new  moon  on  the  24th.  Little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  changes  of  that  luminary;  although 
experience  appears  in  some  degree  to  sanction  the 
opinion  that  the  morning  lunations  rather  favour  a 
showery  condition  of  weather,  as,  on  the  contrary, 
^  those  which  occur  in  the  afternoon  after  2  o'clock 
till  rather  after  midnight,  may  indicate  fine  weather. 

We  would  not  urge  this  view  of  lunar  changes 
as  in  any  great  degree  worthy  of  anything  beyond 
a  certidn  degree  of  observation;  but  now,  in  order 
to  repudiate  a  weak  superstition,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  allude  to  the  moon  of  Saturday,  March 
24.  Some  persons  attaching  faith  to  an  old  saying, 
that  bad  weather  follows  a  change  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
occasion  thus  offered,  and  announced  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  public  press  that  there  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  rain  on  at  lesBt  twenty  days  between 
that  24th  day  and  the  following  new  moon,  which 
would  occur  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  inst !  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  to  the  l6th  April  inclusive 
our  tables  note  nineteen  days  whereon  there  has 
been  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,,  with  a  very  depressed 
temperature.  So  far,  then,  the  prophets  of  evil 
have  appeared  to  be  borne  out  in  their  gloomy 
prognostics.  But  here  facts  must  be  set  in  array 
against  superstition ;  for  not  only  has  the  weather 
been  actually  dry  and  more  favourable  in  North 
Britain,  but  we  had  tifidl  moon  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1848,  followed  by  a  new  moon  on  the 
25th,  both  occurring  on  the  Saturday — and  yet 
twenty-two  of  the  days  were  dry;  and  many  of  the 
remainder  so  slightly  wet,  that  November  and  De- 
cember were  justly  considered  to  be  the  finest 
months  of  the  last  quarter  of  that  year.  It  were 
well  to  lose  sight  of  lunar  prognostics  generally, 
and  especially  so  far  as  may  be  referred  to  hours 
or  days. 

OPERATIONS   IN  THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  month  divides  into  two  periods:  the  first 
of  which  includes  the  15th  day,  when,  in  ordinary 
seasons  there  remains  little  danger  of  sharp  morn- 
ing frosts ;  the  second]  period  extends  to  the  end 
of  May.  In  the  first — Sow  kidney  beans,  and  the 
runner  varieties,  in  pots  or  pans  containing  light 


vegetable  mould,  with  much  fibrous  matter.  The 
seeds  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  covered ;  and 
may  be  very  numerous  in  the  pots,  &c.  Being 
then  enclosed  in  a  secure  frame,  or  placed  in  some 
light  shed,  the  plants  will  advance  rapidly ;  and  the 
roots  taking  firm  hold  of  the  fibrous  portions  will 
be  ready  to  be  safely  transplanted  so  soon  as  the 
open  ground  shall  be  warmed  by  the  sun.  Seedi 
sown  early  in  open  beds  or  borders  will  always  be 
in  peril  if  the  season  prove  cold  and  rainy. 

Sow  peas  of  every  variety.  The  tall  marrows 
remain  longest  in  season,  provided  the  ground  be 
deeply  prepared ;  but  the  *'  Queen  of  the  Dwarfs*' 
is  perhaps  the  best  variety  of  all,  because  the  seeds 
may  be  put  two  or  three  mches  apart,  and  the  rows 
need  not  be  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
asunder,  so  dwarfish  is  its  habit. 

Stir  the  soil  of  all  the  previous  sowings  before 
staking  the  plants,  and  also  that  between  rows  of 
beans,  cabbages,  kail,  and  the  several  species  of 
brassica :  then  draw  a  little  earth  near  the  stems. 
One  remark  suggests  itself  concerning  guano :  as 
its  great  use  is  found  in  the  ammoniacal  salts  it 
contains.  Brassicas  abound  in  hydro-nitrogenous 
elements ;  and  I  have  proved  that  in  dry  weather, 
the  soil  being  a  firm  hazel  loam,  guano-liquor,  pre- 
pared by  thoroughly  blending  about  one  ounce  of 
it  with  a  gallon  of  rain-water,  and  applied  to  the 
extent  of  one  pint  on  the  stirred  earth  of  each  plant, 
induced  a  richness  of  colour  and  luxuriance  of 
growth  that  was  quite  remarkable. 

TraMplant  spring-sown  cabbages  and  savoys  for 
autumn  and  winter,  also  red  [cabbages,  into  open 
spots.  Plant  in  rows  during  moist  weather  two 
to  two-and-a-half  feet  asunder;  the  plants  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  the  rows.  Sow,  for 
savoy,  the  *'  Dwarf  green,"  to  transplant  in  July. 

Remove  the  glasess  from  camtifiowers  ;  and  when 
the  heads  begin  to  appear  break  and  turn  over  them 
a  leaf  or  two,  as  a  defence  from  hot  sun  and  wet. 
If  water  be  required, ''  dish"  the  ground  about  the 
stems,  or  rather  form  a  ring-channel,  about  six 
inches  remote,  and  pour  into  it  the  guano-Uquor, 
or  of  a  fluid  prepared  by  stirring  together  a  peck 
of  sheep  manure,  a  pint  of  coal  soot,  and  about  half 
the  quantity  of  common  salt,  for  dghteen  gallons 
of  water.  In  three  days  this  fluid,  alter  repeated 
stirrings,  will,  when  bright,  be  ready  for  use;  and  a 
further 'quantity  may  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
sediment  twelve  gallons  more  of  water. 

Asparagw  may  be  cut,  with  a  saw-like  knife. 
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slanting  below  the  fior&ce.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  the  fashionable,  tasteleaa  packwax  begins  to 
be  discouraged;  fine,  green,  tender  shoots,  six 
inches  or  more  long,  and  fall  of  flavour,  ought  only 
to  be  encouraged. 

Sow  lettuce  seed,  transplant  some  cos  and  other 
sorts  previously  sown,  and  prefer  moist  weather. 
Tie  up  some  plants  that  are  forward. 

Sow  small  salads,  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  &c., 
fortnightly,  spinach  twice,  turnips,  carrots,  parsley, 
and  svireet  herbs ;  but  the  latter  are  more  success- 
fully raised  by  rooted  suckers,  slips,  and  root- 
stocks — as  mint,  sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender, 
and  rosemary :  shade  and  moisture  are,  however, 
required. 

In  the  second  and  warmer  period,  sow  cucumbers 
over  a  manured  trench  for  late  table  use,  and  for 
girkins :  cover  with  a  hand-glass. 

Plant  gourds,  pumpkins,  vegetable  marrows,  and 
love-apples  near  a  warm  wall ;  to  be  trained  either 
against  a  trellis  or  stakes  placed  slanting,  or  close 
against  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Slugs  are  sad  pests.  Sprinkle  powdered  quick- 
lime freely  morning  and  evening.  Lime-water  may 
occasionally  be  used. 

Celery, — Plant  out  from  the  seed-beds  of  March 
into  some  small  plot  of  rich  earth,  first  thoroughly 
dug  and  raked,.  Set  the  plants  five  or  six  inches 
apart.  Sometimes  large  pans  are  used,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  decay- 
ing littery  dung.  The  roots  seize  hold  of  this,  and 
become  full  and  stocky ;  and  then  are  moved  with 
safety. 

HARDY   PRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  begin  to  make 
vigorous  shoots ;  and  will  demand  particular  care 
to  select  and  secure  those  retained.  Hence,  one  of 
the  first  operations  (and  which  also  must  be  per- 
sisted in  by  degrees)  is  that  termed  "  disbudding," 
that  is,  the  removal  of  the  fore-right,  back,  and 
other  irregular  new  wood.  By  this  means  not 
only  is  figure  consulted,  but  a  proper  portion  of 
well-placed  bearing  shoots  "  for  another  year" 
is  provided.  Over-luxuriant  shoots  are  generally 
considered  useless;  but  the  skilful  pruner  can 
frequently  convert  them  to  good  purpose.  Lay- 
ing-in  and  nailing  (or  what  is  far  preferable  tying 
to  iron  rod-trellisses  fixed  an  inch  or  two  in  front 
of  the  walFs  face)  must  be  thought  of  when  the 
new  shoots  become  firmish  in  texture,  so  as  to  re- 
tain pliability  consistent  with  strength. 

Treat  the  spur^bearing,  wall,  and  espalier  trees 
much  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  useless  shoots.  Train  the  leaders  at  full 
length.  Watch  the  setting  of  the  fruit  of  all  trees, 
and  begin  with  apricots^  to  thin  it,  when  too  thickly 
set. 


tt 
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Vines  on  walls.— -U  the  weather  be  warm  the 
shoots  will  advance  rapidly,  and  the  bearers  must 
be  daily  observed  to  prevent  their  breaking  ofi*: 
useless  barren  wood  is  to  be  removed ;  June,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  criterion  season,  as  it  always  is. 

Strawberries  of  the  early  kinds  will  be  in  full 
blossom.  Such  are  Cuthill's  ''Black  Prince, 
very  fine,  and  the  Keen's  seedlings ;  the  "  Pines, 
"  Queen,"  and  Knight's  "  Elton"  progressively 
later.  If  watering  be  required,  now  is  the  season 
to  give  it  copiously ;  but  a  full  covering  of  straw 
litter  between  the  rows,  or  round  border  plants, 
laid  on  before  the  spring  moisture  has  passed  away, 
offers  the  best  security.  The  trusses  of  fruit  are 
thereby  kept  clean,  and  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  is 
obviated. 

Examine  trees  newly  grafted.     Remove  wood 

shoots  arising  from  below,  on  the  stock.    As  the 

scions  advance  in  length,  remove  the  clay,  secure 

them  by  neat  sticks  and  ties  (especially  "  crown- 
grafts")  from  being  broken  by  wind,  and  gradually 

loosen  the  bandages  first  put  on.    The  buds  of  last 

year  will  shoot  vigorously,  and  should  be  equally 

guarded. 

FORCED  FRUITS. 

Peaches  demand  great  attention.  Ventilate 
wherever  fruit  is  ripening;  protect  from  glaring 
sun ;  and  think  seriously  of  the  good  effects  that 
may  arise  from  the  adoption  of  glass  roughed  by 
grinding  on  one  surface,  or  by  a  light,  durable 
varnish  (fluoric  acid,  were  it  cheap  and  of  ready 
application,  might  be  suggested).  I  believe  that 
we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
chastened  white  light  1 

Pine-apples, — If  the  spring-shifting  be  still  in 
arrears.  It  must  be  attended  to.  Avoid  a  check ; 
shade  till  the  roots  begin  again  to  work,  and  then 
excite  growth  by  a  warm  moist  atmosphere.  Every 
gardener  who  possesses  command  of  means,  ought 
to  inspect  the  operations  in  other  gardens  wherein 
the  Hamiltonian  and  Meudon  systems  are  going 
on ;  so  that,  by  comparison,  he  might  be  more  qua* 
Ufied  to  regulate  his  own  practice. 

Figs  must  be  freely  watered ;  using  occasionally 
some  manuring  liquid.  As  the  young  shoots  ad- 
vance compress  them  forcibly  (about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  joint)  between  the  thumb  and  finger  till  the 
tissue  feels  to  give  way ;  and  by  this  method  the 
late  Mr.  Knight  found  that  more  fruit  was  deve- 
loped. 

FLORAL   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  few  lines  which  follow  are  the  substance  of 
some  directions  which  I  find  in  M'Intosh's  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  Perform  all  the  operations  of 
planting,  sowing,  and  arranging  for  the  summer. 
No  trees  or  shrubs,  however,  can  be  safely  removed, 
excepting  evergreens  (and  those  only  in  a  showery 
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season).  "  Hardy  annuals  may  still  be  sown  on  the 
first  days  of  the  month ;  and  v^erbenas,  with  other 
stock  saved  over  winter  for  '  bedding-out'  should 
go  into  their  places  after  the  middle  of  the  month ; 
those  propagated  late  in  autumn,  in  winter,  or 
spring,  should  be  forwarded  rapidly,  to  fit  thera  for 
planting  in  June."  These  directions  are  somewhat 
novel,  and  merit  the  amateur's  particular  regard. 

Perform  all  the  routine  operations  connected  with 
a  neat  and  orderly  appearance. 

Propagate  cuttings  of  tender  plants ;  and  in  the 
stoves  and  glass-houses  suit  the  temperature, 
moisture,  and  admission  of  air  according  to  the 
absence,  presence,  and  power  of  sun. 

Orchids  (this  word  was,  by  misconception  or 
oversight,  printed  orc/iarrf- house  in  our  last). — 
These  singular  plants  will,  by  hundreds,  be  coming 
in  bloom,  in  our  larger  establishments,  and  their 
abodes  must  be  kept  extremely  vaporous  by  copious 
watering  of  the  floors,  and  by  shading  when  the  sun 
is  powerful.  I  hope  in  my  next  to  report  my  own 
observations  made  at  one  of  the  best  establish- 
mentfl. 

The  weather  has  become  more  and  more  winterly, 
with  abundance  of  snow  on  the  17th  and  19th. 
My  lowest  temperature  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
was  29®  ;  •*.  e.,  3®  of  frost.  Some  gusty  wind,  with 
a  few  scuds  of  snow  on  the  20th,  with  more  of  lun 
than  usual  of  late :  this  was  very  serviceable  in 
drying  the  ground.  J.  Towbrr. 

Croydon,  April  21. 


DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

TO  THB   BOITOB   OF  THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Reading  in  your  journal  of  the  9th  inst.  the 
report  of  Mr.  Mechi*8  speech  at  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  on  the  subject  of  "Deep  Cultivation,"  I  was  so 
forcibly  struck  with  Mr.  M's.  statement  as  to  the  value 
of  horse  labour,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that 
your  reporter  or  printer  may  have  made  an  error. 

In  his  calculation  as  to  the  oost  of  subsoiling,  Mr. 
Mechi  is  stated  to  have  said  that  the  cost  per  day  of  nine 
horses  would  be  2s.  each— -18i.  I !  Now,  Sir,  this  is 
what  excites  my  astonishment !  Mr.  M.  says  it  is  tivere 
work  for  six  good  horses  to  draw  the  subsoil  plough,  and 
yet  declares  the  value  of  such  ievere  work  to  be  but  2s. 
per  day  per  horse  I  /should  value  such  work  at  exactly 
double !  Why,  even  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  a 
strong,  powerful  horse  required  to  perform  severe  work, 
cannot  be  kept  for  the  amount  indicated  by  Mr.  M.  as 
the  volue  of  his  labour.  Every  practical  man  knows 
that  if  a  horse  be  required  to  perform  eevere  work,  he 
must  be  kept  well  on  good,  sound  food.  My  object  is 
not  to  criticise,  but  to  obtain  information,  and  I  shall 
be  much  pleased  to  learn  how  to  keep  my  horses  so  as  to 
be  remunerated  by  their  earning  but  2s.  a  day  each. 

Before  finishing  my  letter,  I  beg  to  ask  Messrs.  Meohi 


and  Beadel,  if  they  think  that  the  man  who  /kmu  /•r  « 
liting  can,  with  present  rents  and  prices  of  produce, 
carry  out  the  expensive  system  of  deep  euUivation  &c., 
indicated  by  those  gentlemen  at  the  London  Farmers' 
Club  ?  Amateur  agriculturists  may  do  so;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  tenant-farmers  follow  the  occapation,  not  as 
amateurs,  bat  to  maintain  themselves  and  families  if 
they  can. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  districts 
it  is  that  farmers  commonly  plough  but  2}  ioches  deep. 
In  fifty  years'  experience  I  have  not  met  with  it  as  a  com- 
mon practice.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A  Surrey  Parher. 
Guildford,  April  11. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 

A  return  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Co:umoB«, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  contianation  of  a  former  return  of 
Session  1842,  which  gives  a  statement  of  the  avenge  prices  of 
wheat  in  fifteen  principal  agricultural  and  fifteen  maunracturiuf 
and  eommercial  towns  in  the  three  last  weeks  of  April,  Anguit, 
and  December,  in  each  year  since  1841.  The  aggregate  averages 
are  u  follow  :-^ 


AggrcgateAver. 

last  three  weeks 

in  April. 

Aggregate  Aver. 

last  three  weeks 

in  August. 

Aggregate  A\-er. 

last  three  weeks 

in  December. 

Agri- 
cultu- 
ral 
towns. 

Msnufac- 
turing 
towus. 

Agri- 
cultu- 

nl 
towns. 

Manufae- 
taring 
towns. 

Agri- 
cultu- 
ral 
towna. 

Mamifae- 

Years. 

taring 
towns. 

1842... 

s.    d. 

60  2 

61  4 
61  10 

s.     d. 

60  0 

61  5 
60    9 

s.  d. 
57  10 
55    € 
54    8 

s.    d. 

56  11 
56    3 
54    3 

8.    d. 
47  10 

47  9 

48  0 

8.     d. 

46  4 

47  3 
46  10 

1843... 

46  11 

47  10 
47  10 

45    4 

45  10 

46  10 

61     8 
59  10 
55     6 

60    2 

59    4 
58    7 

60    9 
50    4 
50    S 

52    2 
51     3 
50    5 

1844... 

55    4 
65    7 
55    6 

46  10 
46    4 
46    4 

58    3 
«7    7 
58    0 

55    S 

55  6 

56  2 

48  IC 
50  10 
50    6 

49  7 

50  8 
61    3 

45    3 
45  10 
45  11 

45    3 
45    7 
45  10 

1845... 

46    3 
46    4 
45    9 

57    6 
56    8 
56    6 

55  7 

56  1 
65    8 

60    8 
59    6 
56    3 

53    6 
57    6 
5S    4 

1846... 

55    8 
55    6 
60    0 

46  2 

47  4 
49    1 

44    1 
44    7 
46    9 

61     1 

61  2 
63    3 

51     9 

62  2 
53    6 

60     1 
•0    6 
62    9 

1847... 

75  0 

76  1 

77  0 

78    8 
73    7 
75    8 

67    2 
61    7 
59    3 

65    2 
62    8 
60    5 

54     1 

54  3 

55  3 

1848... 

50    4 

49  7 

50  5 

60    0 

49  6 

50  3 

60    6 
50    1 
52    3 

51    9 
51    8 
53    1 

47  10 
47    8 
47    1 

46  10 
48  11 
48     4 

The  fifteen  agrioultural  towns  chosen  for  the  above  averages 
are— Guildford,  Ipswich,  Canterbuxy,  Woodbridge,  liucolrt 
York,  Morpeth,  Northampton,  Newark,  Gloucester,  Chdmsfonl' 
Colchester,  Royston,  Bury,  and  Taunton. 

The  manufitcturing  and  commercial — I^eeds,  Sheflield,  Hnll. 
Manehetter,  Birmingham,  Lsioeater,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Nar> 
wicfa,  Wakfifidd,  Neweaatl^  Woroester,  Corentiy,  Briatol,  and 
Liverpool, 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY  — 1849. 


Barometer. 


Day.   8  a.  m. 


Mar.21| 
22' 
23' 
24' 
23 
26 

27 
28. 

29. 
30 
31 
April  Ij 

2, 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15* 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 


in.-  eta. 
30.27 
30.19 
30.02 
29.97 
29.88 
29.S8 
29.60 
29.26 
29.34 

29.29 
29.50 
29.50 
29.48 
29.48 
29.65 
29.36 
29.56 
29.36 
29.37 
29.40 
29.50 
29.63 

29.77 
29.36 
29.25 
29.55 
29.75 
29.72 
29.88 
29.20 
29.49 


10p.m. 


Thermometer. 


in.  eU. 

30.22 

30.07 

29.98 

29.93 

29.88 

29.86 

29.37 

29.34 

29.34 

1^9.40 

29.63 

29.48 

29.40 

29.64 

29.44 

29.50 

29.50 

29.40 

29.42  l{ 

29.50 

29.62 

29.77 
29.60 
29.20 
29.49 
29.69 
29.72 
29.74 
29.60 
29.40 
29.77 


Min. 


Max.  1 10p.m. 


37 
38 
38 
35 
30 
34 
35 
35 

37 
38 
34 
43 
43 
40 
35 
44 
35 
44 
43 
41 
43 
39 
33 

39 
33 

39 
39 

36 

29 
33 
33 


48 
42 
43 
46 
37 
39 
47 
43 
50 
49 
57 
55 

50 
50 
51 
56 
62 
53 

57 
51 
51 
46 

47 
44 
50 
44 

46 
46 
43 
35 

46 


41 

39 
40 
33 

35 

37 
45 
40 
40 
44 
47 
47 
43 
45 
45 
46 
5L 
47 
49 
46 
42 
38 

39 
38 
42 
42 
42 
31 

37 
64 

38 


Wind  and  State. 


Direction. 


W.  by  South 

East 

N.  East 

E.  by  North 

N.  by  East 

X.  by  East 

S.E..S.byW. 

S.  East 

S.  East 

S.  West 

S.  West 

South 

South 

W.  by  N.,  by  S. 

S.W..  S. 

S.  West 

S.  by  East 

S.  by  West 

Southerly 

E.N.E. 

N.  East 

E.N.E. 

S.  Westerly 

S.S.W. 

S.  by  E.,  var. 

IN.N.E. 

iE.  byN.,S.W. 

In.  West 

N.  Westerly 

N.  by  East 

Nly.,N.byW. 


Force. 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.  m. 


2  p.m 


airy 

keen 

lively 

lively 

cutting! 

lively    I 

calm     j 

jfentle 

lively 

brisk 

lively 

variabl 

lively 

gentle 

gl.bsk. 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

lively   j 

gentle 

gentle 

lively 

lively 

lively 

lively 

lively 

brisk 

V.  brisk 

brisk 


cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fog 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 


cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

jcloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

I  sun 

.fine 

cloudy 

sun 

'sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 


10  p.m. 


fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 


Weather 


dry 

dry 

dry 

snow 

snow 

damp 

dry 

snow  &  rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

dry 

dry 

rain 

dry 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

rain 

a  hint  of 

very  wet 

a  shower 

drizzle 

dry 

snow 

snow 

snow 

a  hint 


estimated 

Barometer. 
Hijyh.       I         Low. 


AVERAGES   OF   APRIL. 

Thermometer. 


30.54 


29.20 


High. 
74 


Low. 
29 


Mean. 
49.9 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THB  PERIOD. 


Highest. 
43. 


Lowest. 
37.4 


Mean. 
42.70 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 
March  21.  —  Two  solar  spots;  fair;  fine  sun. 
22. — Cutting  wind;  dark  and  changeable.  23. — 
The  same.  24. — Very  cold;  several  email  spots. 
25. — Overcast;  winterly.  26.— Same;  a  few  late 
gleams.  27.— Overcast.  28. — Wet  morning.  29. — 
Showery.  30. — Clearing,  after  morning  showers. 
31.— Showers  and  gleams  late;  six  or  seven  minute 
spots.  April  1. — Four  spots;  pretty  fine.  2.— 
Fine  forenoon ;  changeable.  3. — Clear ;  fine  sun- 
set. 4. — Morning  fine ;  immense  dew.  5. — Much 
wet  night,  and  afternoon  halo.  6. — Strong  rime ; 
superb  sunset;  two  or  three  solar  spots.  7.— Rain, 
clearing  towards  sunset;  seven  minute  spots.  8. — 
Neariy  the  same  number ;  growing  day,  generally 
iioe.    9.'*FogcleiiredMrly;  gliarosi  changeable. 


10. — Very  gloomy;  masses  of  hazv  clouds.  12. — 
Hoar  frost  at  sunrise;  changeaole.  13. — Wet. 
14. — Improving,  after  frosty  rime.  1 5. — Most  un- 
comfortable sort  of  Scotch  mist.  16. — One  small 
spot;  fine  till  6  P.M.  17.— Excessive  snow-scud, 
ending  in  keen  frost.  18. — Snow  in  the  night; 
drying  gusts,  with  snow.  19. — Immense  snow, 
half-melting,  till  5  p.m. 

Lunations. — March :  New  moon,  24th,  6  mi- 
nutes after  2,  afternoon.  February  :  Full  moon, 
7th,  50  minutes  after  3,  p.m.  ;  last  quarter,  15th 
day,  8  minutes  after  3,  p.m. 

Remarks  refbrrino  to  Agriculture. — 
To  the  28th  of  March,  the  dry  weather  was  most 
favourable,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done. 
Hence,  all  crops  appear  progressing ;  and  they  who 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  position  have 
found,  or  ought  to  find,  reason  for  regret.  The 
first  rains,  subsequently,  were  excellent;  but  we 
must  express  sorrow  for  the  long  continuance  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  The  late  snow  (profuse  on 
the  19th)  and  rather  keen  frost  do  not  prove  wel- 
come ;  I,  however,  anticipate  a  benign  change  ere 
long.  J.  ToWKB-s, 

Croydon, 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

APRIL. 

The  extremely  severe  weather,  for  the  time  of 
year,  experienced  during  the  greater  portion  of  this 
month,  has  tended  materially  to  check  the  progress 
of  vegetation  in  general,  and  especially  the  young 
grain  plants.  On  several  occasions  we  have  been 
visited  with  rather  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  at  one 
time  much  apprehension  existed  that  the  wheats, 
as  well  as  the  barleys  and  oats,  had  received  con- 
siderable and  permanent  injury.  The  change  in 
the  temperature,  about  the  25th,  tended  to  allay 
these  apprehensions  to  some  extent :  yet  we  much 
fear  that  the  Spring-corn  crops  will  be  some  time 
ere  they  assume  anything  like  a  healthy  appearance. 
The  re-commencement  of  hostilities  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein— -and 
which  are  calculated  to  interfere  to  some  extent 
with  our  importations  of  com  from  the  Baltic  ports 
— gave  a  firm  tone  to  the  trade  in  our  leading  mar- 
kets in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  Prices  ad- 
vanced Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter ;  but  towards  its  close 
the  demand  fell  off,  and  with  it  the  quotations  were 
reduced  to  nearly  their  former  level.  The  cold 
weather  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
new  wheats,  the  transactions  in  which  have  cer- 
tainly increased,  though  they  have  fallen  consider- 
ably short  of  those  at  most  corresponding  periods. 
From  abroad  the  imports  have  been  on  a  liberal 
scale,  yet  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have  passed  into 
consumption  at  the  prevailing  nominal  duties.  The 
quantity  of  home-grown  wheat  this  time  on  hand  is 
admitted  to  be  small ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
considered  that  large  supplies  of  foreign  will  yet  be 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  last  year's 
crop.  That  we  shall  experience  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining all  that  we  require  is  obvious.  Throughout 
France  and  the  United  States,  an  immense  surplus 
quantity  of  grain  was  produced  in  1848 ;  and  it  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  can  draw  almost 
unlimited  supplies  from  the  latter  country,  without 
materially  adding  to  the  original  cost.  In  Ireland 
the  consumption  of  Indian  com  is  progressing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  it  is  evident  that  that  article  is  get- 
ting greatly  into  favour  amongst  the  lower  classes. 

Farm  labours,  notwithstanding  the  changeable 
state  of  the  weather,  are  tolerably  forward.  Potato 
planting  has  occupied  much  attention  during  the 
month.  The  quantity  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  was  small ;  but  we  understand  the  system, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  ci^ried  out,  has  proved  success- 


ful. At  the  present  time  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
on  hand  is  small.  The  cold  weather  having 
naturally  assisted  consuipption,  prices  have  con- 
siderably advanced — really  prime  qualities  having 
sold  as  high  as  180s.  per  ton.  The  large  imports 
of  foreign — about  5,000  tons— have  tended  to  keep 
down  the  value  of  the  inferior  kinds. 

A  shortness  of  grass  has  been  experienced  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  circumstance, 
however,  has  not  materially  affected  the  health  of 
the  stock,  from  the  large  supplies  of  hay  on  hand ; 
nor  had  any  decided  effect  upon  the  value  of  dr)' 
food,  which  has  been  selling  at  very  modei-ate 
prices. 

The  fall  of  lambs,  allowing  for  about  averajr? 
losses,  has  been  an  extremely  good  one.  The  dis- 
ease so  prevalent,  amongst  beasts  last  year,  has 
nearly  disappeared. 

The  turnip  crop  is  variously  estimated.  In  some 
districts  the  turnips  have  run  much  to  seed,  llie 
crop  grasses  have  not  progressed  very  favourably, 
owing  to  the  cold  winds. 

The  ruinously  low  prices  of  fat  stock,  and  the 
depressed  value  of  com,  have  been  productive  of 
great  complaints  among  the  farmers.  Many  are 
the  remedies  pointed  out  to  cure  these  evils ;  but 
our  firm  impression  is,  that  so  long  as  almost  un- 
taxed commodities  are  allowed  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  those  highly  taxed,  so  long  will  a  de- 
pressed state  of  things  be  the  result. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  continuous  increase  in  the  supplies  of  stock 
brought  forward  in  our  markets  has  had  a  most 
depressing  influence  in  the  demand  for,  and  prices 
of,  each  description ;  indeed,  we  scarcely  recollect 
any  period  at  which  the  value  of  both  beasts  and 
sheep  has  ruled  so  low  as  during  the  month  just 
concluded.  We  have  been  gravely  informed  by 
those  who  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
affairs,  that  the  present  low  currencies  are  the  re- 
sult solely  of  unnecessary  alarm;  that,  in  other  words, 
the  farmers  are  needlessly  sacrificing  their  pro|>ert}* ; 
and,  further,  that  there  is  every  reasonable  prospect 
of  better  times.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  such 
hypothesis  is  based  on  a  false  judgment.  Those 
who  have  read  our  observations  from  time  to  time 
will  have  perceived  that  we  have  predicted  the  pre- 
sent ruinous  state  of  things,  which  has  arisen,  not 
frpok  any  uaoecesaary  abnOj,  l)ot  tolely  from  the 
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supplies  exceeding  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
power  of  consumption.  The  high  prices  of  last 
year  induced  the  graziers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  purchase  store  animals  extensively,  and  the 
abundance  of  pasture  and  other  food  enabled  them 
to  keep  back  large  numbers  which  were  but  mode- 
rately fattened ;  hence,  for  a  season,  the  arrivals 
from  abroad  passed  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the 
butchers,  without  having  any  material  effect  upon 
the  value  of  home-fed  stock,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  has  rapidly  increased  in  number  in 
the  whole  of  our  large  grazing  districts.  Our 
opinion,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  new  tariff 
laws»  has  been  that  something  like  the  present  crisis 
was  inevitable ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation when  it  will  end.  It  has  been  assumed  that, 
as  we  draw  the  largest  portion  of  our  foreign  sup- 
plies from  a  high-priced  country — Holland  *that  a 
fall  in  value  here  would  stop  importations.  To  an 
extent  this  may  appear  a  reasonable  argument; 
but  the  question  is — ^what  is  to  become  of  the  stock 
long  since  ready  for  market,  both  as  to  age  and 
condition?  The  simple  reply  must  be — that  to 
keep  it  longer  in  the  home-stead  would  be  a  daily 
sacrifice  of  capital,  and  hence  no  alternative  pre- 
sente  itself  but  that  of  selling  at  prevailing  prices. 
The  numbers  of  both  beaste  and  sheep,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  likewise  on  the  continent,  are 
now  larger  than  for  many  years  past ;  and  we  much 
fear  that  littie  or  no  improvement  can  take  place 
in  their  prices  for  a  considerable  time.  In  Smith- 
field  the  highest  general  quotation  for  the  best 
Scots  has  not  exceeded  38.  6d. ;  while  the  best  old 
Downs  in  the  wool  have  fallen  to  4s.,  out  of  the 
wool  to  3s.  4d.  per  8lbs.  At  those  miserably  low 
prices  the  demand  has  ruled  heavy  in  the  extreme, 
and  clearances  have  not  been  effected  on  any  mar- 
ket day.  The  annexed  supplies  have  been  brought 
forward : — 

Beasts 16,678  Head. 

Cows «  520 

Sheep  and  Lambs  . .  •  • i  io,070 

Calves 1,178 

Pig8    1,840 

CORRBSPONDINQ  PERIODS. 

April,  1846.  April,  1847.  April,  1848. 

Beasts 15,224     ..      17,810  ..      15,322 

(>)W 587     .•  461  ..  577 

Sheep  &  Lambs   91,620    ..   103,620  ..     82,310 

Calves 905     ..        1,049  ..        1,375 

Pigs 2,351     ..        2,570  ..        2,818 

The  bullock  droves,  since  our  last,  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  following  quarters  : — 

Head. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c 7,400 

Western,  and  midland  counties 2,900 

Other  parts  of  England 2,100 

Scotland , 1,740 


d. 

S. 

d. 

0  to 

3 

6 

4 

4 

2 

0 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

The  prices  have  ruled  as  under : — 
Per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

8. 

Beef,  from 2 

Mutton  2 

Lamb •  5 

Veal 3 

Pork   3 

CORRS8PONDING   PERIODS. 

April,  1846.  April,  1847.   April,  1848. 

s.  d.    s.  d.     8.  d.  8.  d.     8.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef, from..  2  4to3  6  .    3    4to4  6..  3  2to4  8 

Mutton. ...    34    46..  3  10     58..  36     56 

Lamb   ....    54     68..  5    4    64. .58     70 

Veal 44     54..  4     2     54. .40     52 

Pork 34     52..  3  10     50..  40     50 

The  total  importation  of  foreign  stock  into  Lon- 
don has  not  exceeded  3,810  head.  At  the  corres- 
ponding period,  in  1848,  we  received  5,391 ;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  1847,  5,826  head. 

Imports  into  London. 

Beaste   1,201  Head. 

Sheep    •  1,866 

Lamos 87 

Calves   637 

Pigs  .  19 

For  the  time  of  year,  the  arrivals  of  slaughtered 
meat  up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been 
good,  or  about  9»000  carcasses,  chiefly  of  mutton 
and  veal,  the  season  for  pigs  being  now  over.  The 
trade  has  ruled  exceedingly  heavy,  on  the  following 
terms,  taking  the  average  prices  during  the  month  : 
— Beef,  from  2s.  to  3s.  2d. ;  mutton,  28.  4d.  to  3s. 
2d. ;  lamb,  5s.  to  6s. ;  veal,  3s.  to  4s. ;  and  pork, 
3s.  to  4b.  2d.  per  8lb8.  by  the  carcass. 

On  the  whole  the  stock  has  fared  tolerably  well, 
although  a  great  scarcity  of  grass,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  cold  weather,  has  been  generally  expe- 
rienced. 


PROFITS  OF  PIQ  FfiBDING.— Aa  the  ahughterins  — 
■on  is  now  cloaed,  the  three  following^  casei  may  be  oonaideted 
a  criterion  of  the  profit  derived  from  pig  feeding.  The  three 
|Mg«  were  two  yeara  old,  and  had  had  three  littera  tuck,  which 
wodd  average  £80.  The  least  belonged  to  Mr.  Marsden«  and 
when  killed  weighed  642  lbs.,  at  ^d,  per  lb.,  amounts  to 
£15  7s.  74d.,  and  by  adding  £80  for  the  yoong  pigs,  makes 
the  amount  £45  7s.  7id.  The  first  cost  and  the  eitn  keep, 
exclusive  of  the  waste  from  the  house,  and  the  feeding,  was  £7 
By  deducting  this  £7,  it  leaves  a  nett  profit  of  £38  7s.  7^.— 
The  second  bdonged  to  Mr.  Hooldoo,  and  weighed  674  lbs., 
which  at  5|d.  per  lb.,  amounte  to  £16  2s.  ll|d.  In  this  pig 
the  two  leaves  of  fat  weighed  48  lbs.,  and  the  loose  fat  30  lbs., 
making  a  total  of  78  lbs.  of  fat,  which  was  considered  extra- 

ordinaiy great;  andbyaddingiUpigBitsvalaeis£4628.11H; 
deducting  £7  for  its  extra  feed,  it  leaves  a  nett  profit  of 
£89  2s.  11^.— The  third  belonged  to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  weighed 
803  Iba.,  which  at  Sjd.,  amounts  to  £19  4s.  9id. ;  ite  young 
pigs  makes  it  £49  4s.  9|d..  and  deducting  £7,  it  leaves  a  profit 
of  £42  4s.  9id.  The  nett  profit,  thereforo,  of  these  three  pigs, 
is  £119  16s.  4{d.,  besides  the  valuable  manure  they  made 
dnruqg  the  two  yean.— Cofrvnomtoif  of  the  Jmcnter  Omot- 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING    THE     MONTH     OF     APRIL. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  character  of  the  weather  begins  to  exer- 
cise great  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  corn  trade ; 
but  owing  to  recent  political  occurrences  on  the 
continent,  less  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  that 
subject  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Germans  and 
Danes,  and  the  probable  eflfects  which  the  war  may 
have  in  diminishing  the  future  supplies  of  com 
from  the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  have,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  been  the  engrossing  topic  of  con- 
versation. When  the  news  was  first  received  that 
negociations  had  been  broken  off,  and  that  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  question  was  to  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  an  immediate  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  prices  of  grain  in  our  markets.  The  no- 
tice given  by  the  Danish  government  of  its  inten- 
tion to  blockade  the  principal  Baltic  ports,  the 
rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jahde,  and  that  neutral, 
as  well  as  the  German  flag,  would  be  expected  to 
observe  the  blockade,  at  once  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  further  shipments  would  be  made ;  nor  has 
anything  since  occurred  to  alter  this  opinion.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  the  expected  supplies 
from  the  Baltic,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  no 
doubt  some  effect  in  reducing  prices  in  March,  are 
not  likely  to  come  forward  at  present ;  and  the 
future  value  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  coun- 
try will  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  turn  affairs  may  take  be- 
tween the  belligerent  parties.  By  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  the  theatre  of  war  there  appeared  little 
prospect  of  a  settlement,  and  business  had  been 
almost  wholly  suspended.  The  excitement  which 
the  first  receipt  of  the  intelligence  produced  here 
has,  however,  in  a  great  degree  subsided,  and 
withm  the  last  week  the  upward  movement  in 
prices  has  received  a  check.  The  rise  from  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  was  at  one  time  nearly 
.4s.  per  qr.  on  wheat,  and  about  2s.  per  qr.  on  other 
articles.  Since  then  buyers  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  pause  in  their  operations,  and  view  mat- 
ters more  calmly. 

That  we  can  be  in  no  immediate  want  is  certun ; 
we  have  still  considerable  stocks  of  foreign  corn  in 
granary,  and  hitherto  the  weekly  arrivals  from 
abroad  have  shown  little  falling  off.  Though  the 
Baltic  may  be  closed  against  us,  we  have  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  to  send  us  supplies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  America;  and 


many  parties,  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  expect  a 
material  rise  in  prices,  are  already  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  the  encouragement  ofllered  by  free 
trade  may  not  cause  shipments  to  be  made  from 
the  quarters  laat  named,  on  a  sufficiently  extensive 
scale  to  enable  as  to  do  urithout  supplies  from  the 
northern  European  ports.  We  are  certainly  not 
sanguine  of  any  material  or  permanent  advance  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  whilst  unre- 
stricted importation  is  permitted,  feeling  convinced 
that  the  surplus  growth  of  the  world  will  be  sure 
to  find  its  way  to  this  country  as  long  as  we  have 
gold  to  give  in  exchange. 

The  character  of  the  weather  has  been  somewhat 
singular  since  our  last :  the  month  began  favour- 
ably enough,  with  a  moderately  high  temperature, 
and  frequent  showers.  Subsequently  the  ther- 
mometer fell  materially,  and  instead  of  rain  we  had 
snow  and  sleet;  this  continued  up  to  the  20th, 
when  the  wind,  which  had  previously  been  prin- 
cipally from  the  north  and  east,  shifted  to  the  eonth- 
ward,  and  though  it  has  continued  cool  for  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  year,  it  is  not  now  so  cold  as 
it  has  been.  Whether  the  young  barleys  have 
wholly  escaped  injury  from  the  severe  night  frosts 
and  keen  winds  may  be  questioned,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  early  fruit  trees  must  have  been  dread- 
fully cut  up.  As  regards  the  wheat  plant  we  are 
not  apprehensive  of  mischief — indeed  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  destruction  of  the  slug,  wire-worm, 
&c.,  which  the  frost  has  most  likely  effected,  will 
more  than  counterbalance  any  injury  which  vege- 
tation may  have  suffered. 

The  reports  from  the  agricultural  districts  are 
hitherto  of  an  encouraging  character.  ^Vheat  is 
generally  described  as  wearing  a  healthy  and  pro- 
mising aspect.  On  some  badly  drained  cold  clay 
lands  it  does  not  look  so  well  as  conld  be  wished, 
but  this  18  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Spring  corn, 
and  beans  and  peas,  have  come  up  evenly ;  and 
though  the  growth  has  been  checked  lately  by  the 
cold,  a  fine  May  would  bring  everything  forward. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  probabilities 
are  rather  against  than '  in  favour  of  any  rise  in 
prices,  llie  appearance  of  the  crops  on  the  ground 
will  shortly  affect  quotations  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  and  should  the  weather  now  become 
warm  and  genial,  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic  would 
have  less  effect  than  might  have  been  the  caibe  at 
an  efirlier  period,    |n  thi|t  ca^e  fvrm^n  wouki  cer* 
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tainly  become  anzioui  to  dispose  of  whatever  stocks 
they  may  yet  have  on  hand,  whilst  an  inauspicious 
spring  would  lead  them  to  hold.  The  weather  will 
therefore,  after  all,  mainly  regulate  quotations ;  but 
if  nothing  should  occur  to  cause  uneasiness  as  to 
the  next  harvest,  an  advance  is,  in  our  opinion,  im- 
probable. 

The  deliveries  from  the  growers  have  rather  in- 
creased of  late,  which,  with  the  constant  arrival  of 
supplies  from  abroad,  have  enabled  sellers  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  experienced  the  first  fort- 
night in  April  without  inconvenience.  Buyers 
appear  now  to  have  as  much  as  they  deem  prudent 
to  hold,  and  within  the  last  week  the  trade  has 
again  become  inactive,  as  well  at  the  large  con- 
suming towns,  as  at  the  principal  markets  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  at  Mark 
Lane  will  perhaps  afford  the  best  criterion  of  the 
actual  variations  which  have  occurred  during  the 
month,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  in  our  usual 
way,  commencing  with  Monday,  the  2nd  April. 

The  show  of  wheat  on  that  occasion  by  land* 
carriage  samples  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was 
small ;  and  the  condition  being  improved  by  the 
frosty  weather,  the  millers  were  tolerably  free 
buyers,  and  the  stands  were  cleared  at  previous 
prices.  This  was  before  the  news  of  the  Danish 
war  had  arrived :  after  that  event  had  become  known, 
sellers  raised  their  pretensions ;  still  no  very  marked 
change  took  place  in  quotations  until  the  iGthinst., 
on  which  day  the  whole  of  the  English  supply  was 
taken  eagerly  at  an  improvement  of  2s.,  and  in 
partial  instances  «)8.,  per  qr.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  week  the  tendency  was  still  upwards ;  but 
on  the  23rd  the  inquiry  had  fallen  off,  and  the  ex- 
treme rates  of  that  day  se'nnight  were  no  longer 
obtainable.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  prices 
have  for  the  present  been  at  the  highest ;  and  in 
comparing  quotations  with  those  current  at  the 
close  of  last  month,  the  advance  will  be  found  not 
Co  exceed  28.  per  qr. 

llie  arrivals  of  wheat  from  abroad  have  been 
tolerably  large ;  between  65,000  qrs.,  and  70,000 
qrs.  having  been  received  at  the  port  of  London 
alone,  within  the  last  four  weeks.  We  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  think  that  from  the  extent  of  the 
purchases  made  by  country  buyers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  the  stocks  in  granary  must  have 
been  materially  diminished. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  foreign  has  been  fully 
EK  great  as  that  on  English  wheat.  During  the 
fortnight  ending  April  l6th  a  large  business  was 
done  at  very  full  terms,  and  though  the  enquiry 
has  since  slackened,  the  reaction  in  prices  has 
scarcely  amounted  to  Is.  per  qr.  When  we  last 
addressed  onr  readers  common  Odessa  wheat  was 


obtainable  at  388*  to  3d8.>  and  Polish  Odessa  40s. 
per  qr. :  these  sorts  have  since  been  freely  sold  at 
42s.  to  448.,  and  fine  qualities  of  red  Brabant  and 
French,  which  might  at  the  close  of  March  have 
been  bought  at  448.  to  45s.,  brought  48s.  to  50s. 
per  qr.  on  the  l6th  inst.  Since  then  the  country 
demand  has  fallen  off,  and  the  town  millers  being 
tolerably  well  stocked,  a  slight  reaction  has  oc- 
curred ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  fall 
from  the  rates  above-named  can  hardly  be  estimated 
at  Is.  per  qr. 

The  advance  in  the  value  of  wheat,  and  the  gene- 
rally firm  tone  of  the  trade  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  induced  the  town  millers  to  raise  the  top 
quotation  of  flour  28.  per  sack  on  the  16th.  The 
price  of  household  flour  had  crept  up  Is.  to  2s. 
per  sack  previous  to  this  being  done,  and  French 
and  American  had  also  risen  in  proportion.  Since 
then  the  bakers  have  manifested  less  inclination  to 
purchase,  and  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  flour  has  been  decidedly  slow 
at  the  enhanced  terms  previously  paid  without 
reluctance. 

The  imports  of  flour  have  not  been  particularly 
heavy,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  suppHes  from 
America  may  increase,  the  value  of  the  article  hav- 
ing lately  receded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  exchanges  being  very  favourable  for  the 
American  shipper.  From  France  we  have  occa- 
sional offers  of  flour  free  on  board  at  prices  too 
near  on  an  equality  with  those  current  here  to  allow 
of  purchases  being  made  with  profit :  a  very  small 
decline  there  would,  however,  leave  a  trifling  mar- 
gin, and  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  further 
receipts  from  thence.  American  barrelled  flour  is 
at  least  Is.  and  French  sacks  Is.  to  2s.  higher  than 
at  the  end  of  March,  though  prices  are  not  quite 
so  high  as  they  were  at  one  period  of  the  month. 

Barley  of  home  growth  has  come  to  hand 
sparingly,  and  the  arrivals  from  abroad  have  not 
been  particularly  liberal.  At  one  time  small  Danish, 
and  similar  qualities  of  grindmg  barley,  were  sold 
at  the  low  rate  of  188.  to  198.  per  qr.  at  Mark 
Lane,  and  fine  foreign  malting  sorts  at  246.  to  26s. 
These  low  rates  induced  a  speculative  demand,  and 
a  rally  of  about  2s.  per  qr.  subsequently  occurred. 
Within  the  last  week  the  enquiry  has  again 
slackened,  and  ordinary  grinding  sorts,  of  which 
we  have  more  on  hand  than  any  other  description, 
have  again  tended  downwards.  English  malting 
barley  has,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  com- 
manded relatively  high  terms  throughout  the 
month,  and  30s.  per  qr.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
current  value  of  fine  samples. 

The  receipts  of  malt  coastwise  have  been  mode- 
rate, but  a  fair  quantity  has  come  to  hand  per  rail- 
way, and  the  supply  altogetlier  has  about  kept  pace 
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with  the  demand.  Ahout  the  middle  of  the  month 
an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  was,  in  partial  instances^ 
realized  for  the  hest  manufacture ;  this  has,  how- 
ever, since  heen  lost,  and  quotations  are  now  nearly 
the  same  as  at  the  close  of  March. 

The  market  has  heen  largely  supplied  with  oats, 
of  which,  however,  a  very  small  proportion  has 
heen  from  Ireland.    In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
the  receipts  from  ahroad  were  very  hheral,  and 
more  recently  we  have  had  good  arrivals  from  our 
own  coast  and  Scotland.    Low  as  prices  of  this 
grain  were  when  we  last  addressed  our  readers,  a 
flirther  dechne  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  perqr.  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  April :  this  fall  had,  however,  the  effect 
of  leading  to  a  more  active  business.    The  princi- 
pal dealers,  who  had  long  acted  on  the  reserve, 
began  to  purchase  rather  largely,  and  on  the  l6th 
about  Is.  per  qr.  of  the  decline  was  recovered. 
The  following  week  the  supply  proved  too  great  for 
the  demand,  and  we  consider  prices  at  present 
nearly  Is.  per  qr.  below  what  they  were  at  the  end 
of  last  month.     When  the  depression  was  the 
greatest,  some  tolerably  good  Swedish  oats,  weigh- 
ing 37  to  38lbs.  per  bushel,  were  parted  with  at 
I4s.  to  158.  per  qr.,  and  40lb8.  Danish  at  15s.  to 
iGs.  per  qr.     Scotch  feed  were  then  not  worth 
more  than  18s.  to  208.  per  qr.,  and  Lincolnshire 
from   15s.  to  188.  per  qr.  according  to  weight. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  animation  by  which 
the  trade  has  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  been 
characterized,  the  various  qualities  are  at  present 
about  Is.  per  qr.  higher  than  the  rates  just  named. 
The  future  range  of  prices  will,  in  some  measure, 
depend  on  the  political  state  of  Europe.    If  the 
war  between  the  Germans  and  Danes  should  be 
protracted,  and  supplies  from  the  Baltic  be  cut  off, 
oats  would  perhaps  be  influenced  thereby  more 
than  wheat,  as  there  is  little  prospect  of  receipts  to 
any  extent  from  Ireland — the  quarter  from  whence, 
in  ordinary  years,  a  great  part  of  the  supply  for  the 
consumption  of  London  is  drawn. 

Beans  of  home  growth  have  come  forward 
sparingly,  and  the  arrivals  from  abroad  have  been 
less  extensive  than  expected.  This  article  has  not 
excited  much  attention,  and  its  value  has  remained 
very  nearly  stationary.  Taking  Egyptian  beans 
as  the  standard,  we  find  quotations  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  a  month  ago,  say  from  21s.  to 
238.  per  qr. — the  latter  for  very  fine  parcels  in 
granary. 

The  supplies  of  peas  have  been  quite  moderate ; 
and  though  there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of 
foreign  in  vrarehouse,  prices  have  gradually  crept 
up.  Good  English  boilers,  which  at  one  period 
were  worth  no  more  than  258.  to  268.  per  qr.,  can- 
not now  be  bought  below  SOs.  per  qr. ;  and  other 
sorts  ^of  white  pefis  have  risen  in  like  proportion. 


Grey  and  maple,  which  were  relatively  high  before, 
have  not  risen  to  the  same  extent,  quotations 
ranging  from  28s.  to  32s.  per  qr. 

There  has  not  been  much  doing  in  Indian  com 
on  the  spot;  but  floating  cargoes,  with  a  clause  in 
the  charter-party  for  the  vessels  to  call  at  Falmouth 
or  Cork  for  orders  as  to  the  port  of  discharge, 
have  been  a  good  deal  inquired  for ;  and  the  paucity 
of  transactions  has  been  owing  more  to  the  high 
pretensions  of  sellers  than  to  a  want  of  demand. 
The  rates  asked  have  been  about  2s.  6d.  per  qr. 
above  those  at  which  contracts  might  have  been 
closed  last  month,  in  consequence  of  which  com- 
paratively few  bargains  have  been  entered  into. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  with  our  usual  notice 
of  the  principal  foreign  markets,  we  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  direct  attention  to  the  somewhat  sudden 
change  which  the  position  of  the  trade  has  under- 
gone in  the  United  States.  For  months  past  the 
advices  from  hence  had  litde  or  no  effect  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whilst  prices  of  bread 
stuffs  were  daily  falling  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,  flour  and  wheat  steadily  supported  their 
previous  value  in  tiie  United  States.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  shipments 
would  be  made  from  thence  to  this  country,  more 
particularly  as  those  which  had  been  ventured  od 
had  been  very  unfavourable  in  their  results  to  the 
parties  concerned.  The  last  accounts  from  America 
tend,  however,  to  put  a  different  face  upon  the 
matter.  Stocks  at  the  ports  on  the  sea-board  were, 
we  are  informed,  rather  heavy,  and  large  supplies 
were  looked  for  from  the  interior.  This,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  export  demand  of  consequence,  was  be- 
ginning to  tell,  and  holders  had  shown  more  disposi* 
tion  to  sell.  At  New  York  prices  of  flour  had  receded 
about  50  centd  per  barrel,  and  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  further  .reduced  if  more  encouraging 
accounts  from  hence  were  not  soon  received. 
Meanwhile  a  great  fall  had  occurred  in  the  ex- 
changes, which  must  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
gold  from  hence ;  it  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  we  may,  after  all,  obtain  larger  supplies  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atiantic  than  appeared  at  one 
time  likely. 

Our  letters  from  the  Baltic  are  so  exclusively 
taken  up  with  politics,  as  to  afford  very  little  in- 
formation of  interest  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
It  would,  however,  appear  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  though  the  Danes  had  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  enforce  a  strict  blockade, 
their  naval  power  would  hardly  suffice  to  carry  it 
out  efficiently. 

Letters  from  Danzig,  Stettin,  and  Rostock,  all 
agree  in  stating  that  no  Danish  men-of-war  were 
in  sight,  and  that  there  was  consequentiy  no  actual 
hindr^^ce   to  vessels]  running  in   or   out.     We 
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are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  few  captains 
would  be  disposed  to  run  the  risk ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that,  for  a  time,  all  shipments  from  the 
Baltic  ports  will  cease.  Should  this  prove  to  be 
the  case,  prices  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
maintained  there,  as  parties  are  not  likely  to  buy 
whilst  matters  remain  in  so  uncertain  a  state.  At 
Danzig  stocks  were  small,  and  the  suppties  from  the 
interior  having  but  slightly  increased,  holders  of 
wheat  had  remained  tolerably  firm.  Notwith- 
standing the  total  want  of  export  demand,  the  finest 
quality  of  high-mixed  had  not  been  offered  below 
418.  to  42s.,  and  good  red  mixed  had  been  held  at 
388.  to  408.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

From  Stettin  we  learn  that  the  deliveries  from 
the  growers  had  not  increased  much,  farmers  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  prices  current.  Meanwhile, 
little  inclination  had  been  manifested  to  purchase, 
and  the  operations  had  been  v^ry  unimportant ; 
the  finest  GUbs.  to  62lbs.  qualities  were  then  held 
at  equal  to  36s.  to  37s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

The  accounts  from  Rostock  are  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, and  the  value  of  wheat  had  not  been  much 
reduced  by  the  cessation  of  foreign  demand,  good 
61  lbs.  parcels  having  been  held  steadily  at  358.  to 
36s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

At  the  nearer  ports  considerable  effect  has  been 
produced  by  the  late  rise  in  prices  in  our  markets ; 
and  at  Hamburg,  from  whence  vessels  under 
neutral  flags  were  to  be  allowed  to  sail  till  the  30th 
inst.,  a  large  amount  of  business  was  done  during 
the  fortnight  previous,  the  utmost  anxiety  having 
prevailed  to  complete  the  cargoes  of  the  ships 
loading,  which  had  enabled  sellers  to  obtain  en- 
hanced terms.  Upland  wheat,  which  had  at  one 
time  been  freely  offered  at  38s.  to  38s.  6d.,  advanced 
on  the  17th  to  40s.,  and  subsequently  41s.  to  42s. 
per  qr.  free  on  board  was  realized  for  similar 
quality. 

In  the  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  French  markets  the 
value  of  wheat  has  likewise  risen  about  2s.  per  qr. 
within  the  last  week  or  two ;  owing  partly  to  the 
advance  here,  and  partly  to  the  impression  that 
Great  Britain  will  require  supplies,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  competition  between  the  Baltic  shippers 
and  those  nearer  home. 

The  accounts  from  the  Mediterranean  are  not  of 
much  interest ;  there,  as  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
business  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  war  and 
bloodshed ;  still  some  quantity  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  appears  to  have  been  purchased  at  Leghorn, 
Ancona,  &c.,  for  British  account,  and  we  may  there- 
fore calculate  on  receiving  some  further  supplies 
from  ports  lying  east  of  Gibraltar. 

For  Polish  Odessa^  and  similar  qualities  of  wheat, 
equal  to  37s.  to  38s.,  and  for  Indian  com  from  228. 
up  to  258.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  had  been  paid ; 


which  rates,  with  freight  and  insurance  added,  will 
bring  the  cost  here  at  more  than  the  present  value 
in  our  markets. 

CURRENCY     PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

ShaUoffi  ptr  Qnartar. 
OLD.  KBW. 

Whsat,  E«a  ind  Kent,  white 46to58      44to58 

Ditto» flne idieled nms —    — >     40  54 

Ditto,ied 42    46      41  46 

Ditto^extn   46    50      45  48 

Ditto,  TUftfen —    —     —  — 

Norfolk,  lineohithira  and  Torkihiiv. .  —    —      42  47 

Ditto,  white  —    —      46  50 

Baklbt,  EngliBh,  maltiiig  and  diitiOing. .  —    —      29  30 

Dittos  Chevalier _    _      80  83 

Ditto,  grinding ...    ^      23  26 

Malt..  Eski,  mrfolk  and  Suffolk  ... .   —    —      58  50 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made ....-«—      58  62 

Oats,  Enez  and  Suffolk »    —      16  10 

liscolnahire  and  Yorkihiie  (Polandt)  -«    —      16  20 

Ditto,feed —    —      15  18 

Deron  A  Wat  Country,  feed  or  sack  —    —      14  16 

Northumberland  and  Scotch,  feed   ..   _    _      18  21 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfast,  potato  —    —      18  22 

limerick,  Sligo,  and  Weatport,  potato  —    —      17  21 

Ditto,fecd ^    —      16  19 

Cork,  Waterford.  Dublin,  Toughal,  and 

Clonmel,  black  -^    —      14  10 

Ditto,white  -.    »      16  10 

Galway  -.    _      12  15 

Btk   —    —      22  26 

Floub, best  marks  (per  sack  of  280 lbs.)..   —    r-      89  44 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  es-ahip ~    _      82  85 

Beans,  Masagan —    _      28  80 

Tick    —    —      27  80 

Harrow »    »      80  85 

Pigeon,  Heligland -.    »      83  86 

Windsor —    —      29  30 

Longpod  —    —      27  20 

Pbas,  non-boilers —    —      24  28 

White,  Essei,  and  Kent,  boilera....  —    —     25  27 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk —    »      28  80 

Maple —    »      82  88 

Hogandgrey —    —      28  80 

Cakxs.  linseed,  English,  per  1,000 ....  £10  15s.  to  £11  5s. 

FOBEION  GRAIN. 

SbiUlags 
per  Qurter. 

Wbbat,  American 46  to  52 

Canada 42  48 

Dantaic  and  Konigsberg  48      52 

Dantsic,  fine  white,  extra  quality 52      55 

Stettin  and  Hamburgh 45      47 

Danish    42      45 

Rostock,  Pomeranian  and  Rhine 46      50 

French  and  Belgium 44      48 

Mediterranean,  Odessa,  and  St.  Petersburgh  . .   40      44 

Black  Sea  (nominal)  hard  to  soft 88      44 

Spanish 47      62 

BiickorBrank 28      25 

Baklkt,  malting 28      80 

Grinding  and  dbtiUing 20      25 

Hambnnh,  Dantsic^  Konigsburgh,  and  Rigi  . .  22  28 
Danish,  Mecklcaberg,nd  Pomeranian 20     26 

Bbans .* —     — 

SmaU 80      88 

Egyptian   21      23 

OATB,l>ntdi,  brew,  Poland,  Friesland,  and  Groningen  17      21 

Danish  and  Swedish 15      10 

Russian 16      10 

MAiZB,white   20      88 

DittQ,yeaow 80      38 

Flouk,  American,  sweet 25      26 

Ditto,sour 23      26 

Canadian,  sweet 28      24 

Ditto^sour 22      28 

Dantiie  and  Sileaia,  cxtim  superfine 24     26 

Rtb  Mbal  (per  ton) £6  Os.  to  £6  lOi 

IiCDiAif  CoKN  Mbal  (per  biLol  loeiba.) ..  16a.  6d.  to  17* 
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nUCES  OF  SEEDS. 
BRITISH  8EEDS. 

ClovCTSccd,  red  SSs.to  lOs.;  fine,  45s.to  63s.;  wliitCj34s.  to48». 

Co*  Grass  (nominal) — 8.  to  — s. 

LUiaeed  {mx  qr.).  •  sowing  56>.  Xo  60*. ;  cnuUing  42s.  to  48«. 
Lirseed  Cakes  (per  1,000  of  8  lbs.  each)    £8  10s.  to  £10  0^. 

Trefoil  (per  cwtO    14s.  to  2la. 

Rapcseed,  n«w  (per  last)    £27  to  £30 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15s.  to  £5 

Mustard  (per  bushel)  white . .    Ss.  to  lOs. ;  brown,  (uomiual.) 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 18s.  to  25s. 

Canary  (per  qr.) 95a.  to  105s. ;    fine,  108s.  to  llOs. 

Tiiniip,  white  (per  bush.)  — s.to  — s.;  do.  Swedish,  — t.  to  — s. 

Taies,  Winter,  per  bush Ot.  Od.  to  Oa.  Od. 

Cairaway  (per  cwt.) 28s.  to  298. ;    new,  30a.  to  31a. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.) ITs.  to  46s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  Ac. 

Clover,  red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt SOs.  to  40s. 

Ditto,  white  (duty  Sa.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt 248.  to  42s. 

Liuseed  (per  qr.)  . .  Baltic  42s.  to  46s. ;    Odessa,  428.  to  46s 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £6  Os.  to  £8  Os. 

Rapeaeed £4  15s.  to  £5 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15s.  5d. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 16s.  to  20s. 

Ilempseed,  small,  (jtct  qr.)  328.  to  35s.,  Do.  Dutch,  358.  to  36s. 
Tares,  (per  qr.) small  288.  to  32s.,  large  348.  to  408. 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 


Wksk  Endiico: 

Mar.  17,  1849.. 

Mar.  24,  1849.. 

Mar.  31,  1849.. 

Apr.    7,  1849.. 

Apr.  14,  1849.. 

Apr.  21,  1849.. 
Aggregate  arerage 

of  last  six  weeks  44 
DUTIBS I    1 


For  thb 

Wheat 
8.  d. 
45 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


LAIT  Sn  WXBKt. 


6 
0 


Barley. 

Oats.  1 

B.   d.  1  8.    d. 

29    2  17    0 

28  10 

17    1 

28  11 

16    4 

28    9 

16     9 

28    6 

17    0 

28    8 

16    8 

28    9 

16  10 

1    0 

1    0 

Rye.   Betns 

8.  d.     8.    d.  8. 

23  930  1130 
26  4  28    931 

24  6 '  28    1  32 
26  5  28     129 

23  1128    530 
22  4  28  11  28 

24  5  28  lOJSO 
1  0     1    01  1 


Peas, 
d 
8 
6 
2 
6 
11 
9 

7 
0 


HOP   MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  April  23. 
We  have  a  fair  inquiry  for  Hops  of  colear  at  fully  the 
rates  of  this  day  week.    The  foUowiug  are  the  current 
quotations  :— 

Sussex  Pockets 46s.    to    65s. 

WealdofKenU    52s.  —    70s. 

Midand  East  KenU. ...     638.   ^  140s. 

HORTON  AKD   HaRT. 

POTATO   MAJIKET. 
80UTHWARK  WATERSIDS,  April  23. 

We  hare  had  many  fresh  arriyals  since  our  last  report, 
from  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  and  the  continent;  all  of 
which  have  met  a  ready  sale,  which  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  very  cold  weather,  as  the  supply  was 
large  for  the  time  of  year.  To-day  the  weather  is 
much  milder,  and  will  affect  the  demaad  oonsidenbly. 

The  following  are  this  day's  quotations : — 

YorkRef^to   130i.  to  180s. 

Scotch  do 1208.  to  140a. 

Ditto    cups 110s.  to  130a. 

Ditto  whites   1008.toll08. 

FiCBchdo.  lOOs.  tol208. 

Belgiin  do. 100a.  to  llOs. 

Dutch  do.    100t.tol20a. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH  WOOL. 
Our  busineu  may  now  be  reported  as  having  got  into 
Its  old  channels,  the  tempests  and  tomadosa  that  for 
some  time  diverted  its  course  haTing  iubdded  for  some 


months,  so  that  the  old  stream  now  flows  uiidiblurbcvl, 
and  distributes  its  fertilizing  influences  with  every  \v.v.>. 
May  its  waters  never  again  become  stagnant  or  distarbed, 
but  may  thay  run  pure  and  pellucid,  and  reflect  the  hap. 
piness  of  every  face  that  may  bend  over  them  to  coatem- 
plate  their  progress. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  our  views  as  to  the 
commercial  greatness  of  this  kingdom,  as  stated  last 
year,  were  sound  {  that  whilst  others  were  predicliug  tie 
utter  ruin  of  trade,  we  never  joined  in  the  absurd  cry 
that  was  raised,  but  were  always  confident  that  tbe 
resources  of  this  empire  would  restore  the  eqailibriom 
that  commerce  had  temporarily  lost. 

To  enter  into  particulars,  it  may  be  stated  that  tbe 
manufacturers  are  fully  employed,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the  active  demand 
which  has  existed  for  some  months  past,  as  now  it  is 
considered  as  established  that  advances  must  be  gi^ea,  it 
will  not  be  considered  prudent  to  be  without  stocks  of 
articles  likely  to  be  in  demand  at  their  respective  seasons; 
indeed,  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  many 
instances  orders  are  out  up  to'  May  and  June. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  calculated  to  exercise  a  deprea- 
sing  influence  on  trade,  but  the  speedy  termination  of  it 
has  given  general  satis&ction.  In  India,  also,  the  tem- 
porary reverse  sustained  had  given  a  check  to  mercantile 
operations,  but  the  success  at  last  gained  has  restored 
confidence,  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  stock*  of 
£;oods  in  many  of  the  markets  being  very  light,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  good  trade  will  be  done  with  oiti  depen- 
dencies in  the  East. 

The  trade  with  America  has  been  exceedingly  good, 
and  a  splendid  spring  demand  is  in  completion. 

To  conclude,  we  congratulate  those  fiirmers  who 
hearkened  to  our  remarks  in  times  of  depression,  and 
have  since  realized  a  considerable  advance  on  their  wool; 
and  we  would  now  advise  those  whose  capital  allows 
them  to  hold  their  wool,  not  to  be  in  any  great  hurry  to 
sell  it,  but  quietly  to  wait  until  the  necessities  of  the 
mannfiu;turers  bring  them  again  into  the  market,  lod 
then  they  will  realize  a  remunerating  price  to  all  partia 
(which  the  present  price,  say  a  shilling  a  pound,  may  be 
Ihirly  said  to  be).  At  the  same  time  we  woald  adrisc 
them,  even  then,  not  to  be  exorbitant  in  their  deouods; 
as  at  no  time  is  it  their  interest  unnaturally  to  nisc  tbt 
price  of  their  commodity. 

The  Liverpool  sales  of  Colonial  Wool  on  4  th  Aprili 
went  off  at  the  very  extreme  rates  of  the  London  reb 
mary  sales,  which  were  more  than  thirty  per  cent  oy« 
the  prices  of  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  Some  Csnadin 
Wool  realized  very  high  rates  indeed. 

LIVERPOOL,  AprU  21. 
Scotch.— There  is  little  demand  for  Laid  Highlasd 
Wool  this  week,  but  stocks  are  very  light,  and  no  sni- 
vels of  importance.     White  is  also  in  less  demand.    la 
Crossed  and  Cheviot  these  has  also  baaa  leas  doing. 


FLAX. 

At  the  Forest  of  Dean  sale,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  11th  ult.,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coppice  bark 
offered  for  sale  was  pinrchaaed  at  £4  10s.  and  £4  12s.  6d.  pe 
ton,  in  place,  being  from  30s.  to  32s.  higher  than  it  v» 
bought  at  last  year :  this  certainly  ia  from  lOi.  to  15s.  per  in 
more  than  we  expected,  and  we  tbmk  the  purchasers  ^^ 
they  have  not  lefi  thenudves  much  maifus  for  pra&t ;  wc  aen 
hardly  impress  upon  tanners  that  there  is  nothing  in  preacst 
appearances  to  Justify  higher  prices  for  anything.  Valouia  u 
without  alteration  invahie:  the  "  Laneashiie  I.asa'*  has  Ju^ 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  the  new  crop,  which  appean  of  good 
quaUty:  the  stock  held  here  is  not  Urge^  but  we  hear  that 
very  oonaiderable  imports  msy  be  eqieeted. 


Printed  hj  Joseph  RogwsoB,  94,  Norf^lk-sHMli  8traa4,  Uwlvs. 


PLATE   V. 


A    NORTH    DEVON    STEER. 


The  animal  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  plate,  a  North  Devon  Steer,  bred  by  and  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  the  first  ])rize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns  in  the  fifth  class  and  the  gold  and 
silver  medals  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  in  December,  1848. 


PLATE    VI. 


A    BOAR. 


The  Boar  represented  in  this  plate,  the  property  of  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Givendale,  Ripon,  Yorkshire, 
is  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs's  improved  Essex  breed,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  York,  in  July,  1848.  The  second  prize  in  the  same  class,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  for  a  boar  exhibited  by  him. 


H  A  Y.— H  A  Y  M  A  K  1  N  G. 


BY  J.   T0WBR8,  MEMBER  R.A.8.,   U.S.  OF   LONDON. 


Hay,  in  the  proper  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  product  of  a  meadow  containing  the  numerous 
natural  grasses  described  in  the  preceding  paper  on 
pasture,  dried  by  the  sun  and  air,  under  a  certain 
process  modified  according  to  the  previuling  local 
notions.  But  since  the  introduction  of  clovers 
and  other  plants  which  constitute  the  artificial  mea- 
dow^ greater  latitude  must  be  allowed  to  the  agri- 
culturisty  in  theory,  as  well  as  practice.  In  those 
counties  where  genuine  meadow  hay  still  prevails, 
the  process  of  "  making  "  ^differs  materially.  In 
Berkshire,  toward  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire, 
little  more  is  done  than  to  let  the  grass,  as  it  is  cut 
by  the  mowers,  lie  in  swath  for  many  hours ;  it  is 
tben  simply  turned  by  the  fork,  so  as  to  reverse  the 
surface ;  when  half  dried  the  grass  is  shook  out 


into  broad  wind-rows,  then  made  into  cocks  for 
the  second  night.  On  the  third  day  .it  is  again 
shaken  out,  and  if  the  weather  has  been  bright  and 
airy,  the  hay  is  carried  before  sun-down  to  the  rick. 
In  Ireland  the  process  there  adopted  was  ably  de- 
scribed some  years  ago,  in  the  then  Irish  Farmer's 
Magnzine,  and  a  certain  point  of  practice  insisted 
on,  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  that  con* 
stitutes  the  leading  principle  of  Middlesex  hay- 
farming.  When  the  grass  was  cut  by  the  mowers, 
it  was  to  be  left  untouched  for  a  day  or  more,  in 
order  that  it  might  "  drink  the  sap."  This  practice 
was  founded  upon  the  notion  that,  by  repose,  the 
watery  juices  becoming  inspissated,  must  leave  the 
hay  richer  in  quality  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by 
early  exposure  to  the  drying  influences  of  air  and 
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sun.  Leaving  the  theory  to  the  consideration  of 
X^ractised  haymakers,  I  will  come  at  once  to  the 
method  adopted  hy  the  farmers  of  Middlesex,  which 
has  produced  excellent  hay  for  the  London  mar- 
kets, to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one. 

I  learned  the  art  from  a  person  who  had  been 
manager  to  an  extensive  grass  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edmonton ;  and  having  gone  through 
the  whole  of  it  in  company  with  him,  I  can  attest 
that  during  several  years  I  never  had  a  crop  of  hay 
injured  by  weather  or  neglect. 

First  day. — Make  it  a  rule  to  cut  (if  absoltlte  se- 
curity of  "carrying"  be  the  main  object)  always  with 
the  first  change  of  wind  in  June,  to  the  norik-east. 
If  bulk  of  crop  be  the  object,  and  the  above  prime 
indication  be  made  to  yi^d  to  quantity,  the  farmer 
must  abide  by  his  risk,  and  that,  in  a  "  casertly  " 
summer,  is  by  no  means  trifling.  Cut  early  in  the 
morning  till  9  o'clock,  and  then  all  the  grass  so 
cut  is  to  be  shaken  out,  or  tedded,  most  carefully, 
so  as  to  detach  and  loosen  every  lump,  not  leaving 
a  single  knot  remaining,  and  strew  it  evenly  over 
the  ground.  By  this  rigid  tedding  the  hay  will 
heat  more  regularly  in  the  stack,  and  consequently 
be  less  liable  to  fire ;  it  will  be  more  in  quantity 
when  cut  into  trusses,  and  bring  a  greater  price ; 
it  must  be  self-evident  (however  the  juices  may 
evaporate)  that  regularity  of  texture  will  result  from 
the  earliest  tedding }  whereat,  when  suflTered  to  lie 
in  swath,  the  under-aurface  of  the  grass  will  remain 
wet,  the  upper  one  will  be  withered,  and  the  in- 
terior pait  rendered  tough  and  flaccid  without  be- 
ing dried,  so  that  the  forks  cannot  separate  the 
knots,  or  bring  the  herbage  into  an  equal  and  re- 
gular condition.  After  dinner  (or  before  noon,  if 
there  be  force  of  hands)  the  hay-makers  turn  it 
again  with  the  same  care;  and  then,  in  tbeaftemoon, 
they  rake  it  into  single  wind-rows,  three  or  four 
feet  apart.  Finally  it  is  put  up  for  the  night  in 
small  grass-cocks. 

Second  day. — All  the  grass  mown  after  9  o'clock 
of  the  first  day,  and  also  what  was  mown  before  9 
o'clock  of  this  day,  is  tedded  as  the  first;  then  the 
grass-cocks  are  well  shaken  out  into  separate  plots 
five  or  sLx  yards  wide— called  "  staddles.''  If  the 
crop  be  so  light  as  to  leave  open  large  spaces  be- 
tween these,  such  spaces  are  to  be  raked  clean,  and 
the  rakings  scattered  evenly  over  the  staddles,  to 
secure  the  equal  drying  of  the  hay.  The  next  ope- 
ration is  to  turn  the  staddles,  and  after  that  to  turn 
the  grass  that  was  tedded  in  the  early  morning, 
once  or  twice,  as  directed  above  for  the  first  day ; 
and  this  should  be  performed  before  noon,  so  that 
the  whole  may  dry  while  the  makers  are  at  dinner. 
After  dinner  the  staddles  are  raked  into  double 
wind-rows,  that  is  by  two  persons  raking  in  opposite 
directions  towards  each  other,  thus  forming  one 


row  double  the  size  of  the  single  wind-row ;  each  of 
these  should  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart.  The 
grass  of  this  day,  as  was  thrft  of  the  first  day,  is 
raked  into  single  wind-rows ;  then  the  double  rows 
are  put  into  middle  sise,  t.e.,  bastard-cocks;  and  as 
a  closing  operation  of  the  day,  the  single  wind- 
rows are  put  into  grass-cocks. 

Third  day, — The  grass  mown  and  not  spread 
abroad,  and  that  mown  before  9  o'clock  of  this 
day,  is  tedded  exactly  as  above  directed ;  then  the 
grass-cocks  are  to  spread  as  staddles,  and  the  bas- 
tard cocks  into  lesser  staddles.  These,  though  last 
spread,  are  first  turned,  then  those  which  were  in 
grass-cocks;  the  fresh  or  newest  grass  spread 
abroad  after  tedding  is  turned  once  before  noon,  or 
by  1  o'clock  when  the  people  go  to  dimier*  If  the 
weather  ham  been  sttiring  and  sunny,  the  hay  that 
was  pat  in  bastard  codu  will  be  in  a  fittiiig  eoadl- 
tion  to  be  carried  in  the  afternoon.  Three  days 
generally  are  sufiicient  in  fine  weather;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  moist  and  cloudy  no  portion  of  the 
hay  can  be  moved :  and  in  that  case  the  first  busi- 
ness after  dinner  is  to  ^e  that  which  was  in  grass- 
cocks  on  the  second  evening  into  doable  wind- 
rows, then  the  grass  which  was  in  spread  after  ted- 
ding, and  in  swaths,  into  single  wind-rows.  Sub- 
sequently the  hay  of  last  night,  now  in  bastard- 
cocks,  is  made  up  into  full  cocks,  taking  care  to 
rake  up  dean,  and  to  place  the  rakinga  upoo  the 
top  of  each  cock.  The  double  wind-rowa  are  then 
put  into  bastard  cocks,  and  the  single  wind-rows 
into  grass-cocks  as  before. 

Fourth  day. — ^The  large  cocks  above  mentioned 
are  usually  carried  before  one  o'clock.  The  other 
operations  of  this  day  are  conducted  as  those  al- 
ready described. 

This  division  of  time  presumes  that  bay-making 
is  carried  on  in  a  large  way,  and  that  the  nombeT 
of  hay^makers  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
mowers,  so  that  there  may  be  no  more  grass  in 
hand  at  any  one  time  than  can  be  managed  in  a 
regular  connected  process;  twenty  makers  (say 
eight  men  and  twelve  women)  are  apportioned  to 
four  able  mowers ;  but  in  very  hot  and  drying  wea- 
ther a  greater  number  of  the  former  wiU  be  required 
than  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  cool.  Here, 
however,  the  reader  may  have  discovered,  what  is 
practically  the  fact,  namely  that  the  hottegt  asm  is 
not  always  found  the  most  drying,  and  that  hay  wiD 
not  always  *'make^'  so  kindly  under  such  inflaeoces, 
as  where  a  clear  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  a 
lively  drying  current. 

If  the  weatber  be  rainy  or  sbowery,  in  fiea  ot  the 
speedy  tedding  so  much  insisted  on,  the  grm^m  ia 
permitted  to  lie  threej  four,  or  Bve  days  in  the 
mowers'  swaths,  though  with  care  to  turn  those 
orer  by  the  heads  of  the  rakes  before  tbe  under- 
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snrfiice  become  yellovr.  In  this  Btate  it  win  make 
8o  much  in  abont  two  dsyn,  m  only  to  require  to  be 
tedded  a  few  hours,  if  the  weather  be  fine  and  lively 
pierioae  to  ita  being  raked  together  in  staddles, 
and  carried.  The  Irish  and  Berkshire  practice,  at 
first  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
noticing  these  reeults. 

In  small  meadows,  where  one  mower  can  cut  the 
grass  in  a  single  day,  it  is  evident  that  four  or  five 
active  makers  can  finish  the  processes  in  the  order 
above  described.  In  still  larger  farms  the  hay- 
making-machine is  used  with  great  advantage  after 
the  first  tedding.  If,  after  the  hay  has  been  brought 
into  an  advanced  state,  much  wet  shall  have  faUen 


upon  it  in  succession,  a  good  deal  of  water  will 
have  been  absorbed :  this  is  a  serious  evil  as  respects 
quality  and  colour.  Experience  seems  to  prove 
that,  in  carrying  to  rick,  each  layer  should  be 
liberally  salted ;  the  colour  will  thereby  be  made 
darker,  but  cattle  like  the  flavour. 

While  the  stack  is  building,  men  are  employed  in 
pulling  the  loose  hay  with  their  hands,  and  this  is 
done  also  after  the  carrying  is  completed ;  thus  the 
sides  are  rendered  even  and  compact.  The  pullings 
are  placed  at  the  top,  and  a  rick  cloth,  properly 
suspended,  is  placed  over  the  whole,  till,  in  about 
a  week,  the  stack  can  be  securely  thatched. 


THE    ACTION     OF    LIME    AS    A    MANURE. 

BY  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHKBON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 


The  late  researches  by  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston, 
upon  the  chemical  action  of  lime  when  employed  as 
a  manure,  serve  to  place  its  operation  upon  some  of 
the  substances,  of  which  all  cultivated  soils  are  com- 
posed, in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  result )  for  the  use  of  lime  is  not  nearly 
so  well  understood  as  might  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated of  so  long  and  so  well  known  a  fertilizer.  More 
than  one  of  these  doubts  and  difficulties  were  pretty 
well  described  by  Mr.  Pusey,  some  time  since,  when 
he  remarked  (Jour.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  3,  p.  212)— 

"  Quicklime  is  so  largely  used  on  the  west  side  of 
England,  that  it  bears  there  the  name  of  manure,  to 
the  exclusion  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  of  dung; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  country  it  is  almost 
unknown.  Whether  lime  could  be  adopted  else- 
where, is  a  very  interesting  question,  and  what  is  iU 
mode  of  operation.  Some  persons  think  that  it 
should  be  applied  hot  to  the  soil,  founding  their 
view  upon  chemical  principles,  but  at  present  it 
seems  better  to  follow  practice;  and  where  it  has 
been  nmced  heretofore  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
earth,  and  left  so  in  heaps  for  some  weeks  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  surface,  it  would  be  well  to  do 
so  still.  Indeed  I  am  told  farmers  near  Totnes,  in 
Devonshire,  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  fresh  lime, 
and  have  found  it  act  not  at  all  better  than  when  it 
is  slaked. 

''On  the  other  hand,  at  Wobum,  I  have  just  met 
with  a  case  in  favour  of  recent  lime.  The  soil  was 
a  light  sand  with  a  tendency  to  blackness  at  top : 
half  a  tdrnip-field  had  been  dressed  with  fresh,  and 
half  with  slacked  lime,  and  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  favour  of  the  fresh  lime.  As  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  which  is  not  fEtr,  lime  appears  to 
me  to  act  wherever  there  is  a  natural  tendency  In 


the  soil  to  cover  itself  with  heath  on  waste  places^ 
and  also  wherever  the  soil  is  of  a  deep  red,  which 
colour  indicates  a  peculiar  salt  of  iron. " 

Dr.  Liebig  has  more  recentiy  discovered  that 
lime  has  the  power  of  decomposing  clay,  and  pro- 
ducing potash  and  soda,  which  are  manuring 
principles  :  now,  if  this  be  the  mode  in  which  lime 
acts,  there  could  not  be  a  better  course  than  to  mix 
lime  with  earth  before  it  is  throvm  upon  grass-land, 
and  the  old  practice  would  agree  with  the  true 
theory,  as  is  cdften  the  case.  Of  all  things,  we  must 
guard  agunst  premature  inferences  from  abstract 
science ;  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  effect  of 
lime  in  sweetening  sour  pastures  is  wonderful 
throughout  the  districts  where  it  is  used,  and  it 
is  well  worth  inquiry  whether  it  could  be  applied 
in  those  districts  where  it  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  prevailing  uncertainty  too,  as  to  its  mode  of 
action,  extends  as  a  pretty  natural  consequence  tp 
the  proportion  in  which  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
soil.  I  find  a  practical  farmer  (ibid,  p.  429)  Mr. 
Joseph  Sybray  of  Snitterton  Hall,  thus  differing  in 
opinion  with  his  neighbours  on  this  important  point; 
*'  When"  (he  remarks)  "a  tenant  enters  on  a  farm,  if 
he  uses  lime,  I  would  advise  him  to  fetch  his  lime 
from  different  kilns,  and  lay  it  down  in  cart-loads 
on  his  fallows ;  when  fallen,  spread  it  over  the  land, 
then  sow  the  wheat,  taking  notice  of  the  respective 
spots  on  which  the  different  limes  were  placed,  and 
adopting  afterwards  that  lime  which  acts  most 
beneficially  on  the  wheat.  The  quantity  used  by 
me  is  from  Oo  to  80  horse-loads  per  acre,  a  horse- 
load  weighing  2i  cwt.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bours suppose  that  I  put  too  much  lime  on  my  land ; 
but  six  years  back,  I  put  on  4  acres  of  summer  fal- 
low 80  loads  per  acre,  an  acre  being  left  without;  I 
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then  burned  a  kilnful  of  lime  to  finish  the  5  acres, 
which  kiln  holds  100  loads ;  I  then  directed  my 
servant  to  lay  the  same  quantity  on  the  remaining 
acre  as  the  others.  I  believe  he  did  not  understand 
me,  but  laid  on  that  acre  the  100  loads.  I  directed 
him  to  remove  each  alternate  heap ;  but  the  day 
following  being  Sunday,  it  rained  before  it  could  be 
removed.  The  lime  was  set  out  in  small  heaps  the 
same  as  manure.  I  was  then  obliged  to  plough  it 
down  the  same  as  the  rest;  I  then  sowed  the  wheat 
which  came  up  very  healthy,  and  I  saw  no  differ- 
ence on  the  one  acre,  only  a  darker  colour ;  but  in 
July  I  could  perceive  it  was  stronger;  when  reaped 
I  kept  the  wheat  produced  from  the  acre  by  itself, 
which  was  39  bushels ;  the  remaining  four  acres 
produced  about  36  bushels  per  acre;  leaving  3 
bushels  more  for  the  strong  liming  per  acre.  The 
whole  of  the  close  was  seeded  down  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  seeds  ;  the  seeds  on  the  one  acre 
strongly  Umed  were  much  better  than  the  remaining 
four  acres.  This  close  has  been  pastured  ever 
since,  and  to  this  day  the  difference  may  be  seen 
between  the  one  and  the  four  acres.  This  was 
done  on  strong,  clayey  land. 

"  If  only  30  or  40  horse-loads  of  lime  are  laid  on 
an  acre  and  harrowed  in,  I  consider  it  not  sufficient 
to  mix  with  all  the  soil,  and  it  consequently  leaves  a 
harbour  for  insects ;  but  lay  60  horse-loads  of  lime 
per  acre,  harrow  and  mix  it  with  the  soil,  leaving 
none  without ;  and  when  a  shower  of  rain  comes, 
examine  the  furrows,  you  will  there  find  all  sorts  of 
insects  dead,  such  as  worms,  slugs,  beetles,  &c. ;  if 
only  30  or  40  loads  of  lune  have  been  laid  on,  you 
will  find  very  few  dead,  indicating  the  advantage  of 
strong  liming." 

As  I  remarked  in  another  place  (Bell's  Mes- 
senger) not  long  since,  when  alluding  to  exami- 
nations of  Professor  Johnston,  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  present  themselves  when  this  earth 
is  mixed  with  organic  matter  long  since  attracted 
the  attention  of  even  the  alchemists.  These  early 
visionaries,  according  to  their  wonted  custom,  made 
numerous  experiments,  and  on  these  built  explana- 
tk>ns  just  as  unmeaning  as  their  rude  researches. 
These  early  chemists  committed,  in  fact,  on  almost 
all  occasions,  the  error  which  is  too  often  adopted 
even  in  our  age:  they  substituted  mere  verbiage  as 
an  explanation  of  unknown  facts.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  we  find  Dr.  Thomson  (System  of 
Chemistry,  Vol.  2,  p.  425),  when  speaking  of  some 
of  the  operations  in  which  lime  is  concerned,  and  by 
one  of  which  saltpetre  is  produced,  nearly  as  equally 
puzzled  as  the  alchemists,  or  the  farmers  of  his  day, 
who  noticed  the  production  of  crystals  of  this  sidt 
on  the  walls  of  stables,  or  on  the  surface  of  certain 
earth  heaps.  The  preparers  of  saltpetre  in  Spain 
and  France,  however,  long  since  discovered,  in  the 


preparation  of  their  nitre  beds,  that  lime  formed  one 
essential  ingredient  for  its  production.  These  beds, 
indeed,  consist  of  hardly  anything  else  but  the 
refuse  matters,  vegetable  and  animal,  uodergoiog 
putrefaction,  mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  in  a 
warm,  dry  atmosphere.    The  French  government, 
n  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  caused  some  of 
the  first  chemists  of  the  republic  to  investigate  the 
subject ;  but  these  were  compelled  to  content  them- 
selves with  tracing  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
production  of  phenomena  they  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain.   They  found  that  nothing  else  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  saltpetre  but  a  bads  of  Ume, 
heat,  and  an  open  but  not  too  free  conununication 
with  dry  atmospheric  air.    Then,  again,  the  nie  of 
lime  as  a  manure,  in  preference  to  the  caibonate  of 
lime  from  which  it  is  procured,  were  facts  which 
have  given  rise  to  either  very  erroneous  or  very  im- 
perfect chemical  explanations.    Tbe  whole  sulqect, 
therefore,  abounding   as  it  does  ^th  pradicil 
doubts    and    uncertainties    is    full    of  intereit 
to    the    farmers,    and    every    way    worthy  of 
the     attention      of     Professor     Johnston.      I 
do  not  profess  in  this  paper  to  give  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  observatione  which  he  hu 
made  on  the  action  of  lime  upon  the  organic  sub- 
stances in  which  nitrogen  exists,  and  in  which,  as 
he  observes  (Quar.  Jour.  Agric,  1849i  p'  581)i 
there  are  several  well-known  fiacte  of  importance  to 
consider.    "  1.  The  black  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil  always  contains  nitrogen.    Even  that  which  is 
most  inert  retains  a  considerable  portion  of  iL  It 
exists  in  dry  peat  to  the  amount  of  two  per  cent  of 
its  weight.    Since  nitrogen,  therefore,  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  all  vegetable  food,  and  to  n^ 
cessary  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  healtby 
growth  and  maturity  of  plants,  it  must  be  of  con- 
sequence to  awaken  this  element  of  decaying  Teg^ 
table  matter,  when  it  is  lying  dormant,  and  to 
cause  it  to  assume  a  form  in  which  it  can  enter 
into,  and  become  useful  to,  our  cultivated  fdantt. 
2.  If  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  be  heated  with 
slaked  lime,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  it  may  con- 
tain, in  whatever  state  of  combination  it  may  pre- 
viously exist,  will  be  given  off  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.    The  same  takes  place  still  more  eaiily 
if  a  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda  be 
mixed  with  the  caustic  lime.    Though  it  has  not 
yet  been  proved  by  direct  experiment,  yet  I  oonsder 
it  to  be  exceedingly  probable  that  what  takes  place 
quickly  in  our  laboratories,  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature,  may  take  place  more  sloiriy  also  in 
the  soil,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  ^e  at- 
mosphere.   3.  When  aninoal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  mixed  with  earth,  lime,  and  otbff 
alkaline  matters  in  the  so-called  nitre  bed,  ammonia 
and  nitric  add  are  both  produced,  the  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  contained  in  the  weight  of  these  com- 
ponnds  ej[tnu:ted  being  much  greater  than  was 
originally  present  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter employed  under  the  influence  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances ;  therefore^  even  when  not  in  a  caustic  state, 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  the 
presence  of  air  and  moisture,  causes  some  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  to  become  fixed  in  the 
soil,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid. 
What  takes  place  on  the  confined  area  of  a  nitre 
bed  happens  without  doubt  in  our  lime  composts, 
and  may  take  place  to  some  extent  aiso  in  the 
wider  area  of  a  well-limed  and  well-manured  field." 
The  general  comparative  utility  of  burnt  and  un- 
burnt  lime  as  manure  are  thus  contrasted  by  the 
professor : — 

''1.  By  burning  and  slaking,  the  lime  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder,  finer  than 
could  be  obtained  by  any  available  method  of 
crushing.  It  can,  in  consequence,  be  diflfused 
more  uniformly  through  the  soil;  and  hence  a 
smaller  quantity  will  produce  an  equal  efifect. 
This  minute  state  of  division  also  promotes,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  chemical  action  of  the  lime. 
In  all  cases  chemical  action  takes  place  between 
exceedingly  minute  particles  of  matter;  and 
amongst  solid  substances  the  action  is  more  rapid, 
the  finer  the  powder  to  which  they  can  be  reduced. 
Thus  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  slowly  rusts  or  tarnishes 
in  the  air ;  but  if  the  mass  of  either  metal  be  reduced 
to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder — which  can  be 
done  by  certain  chemical  means — it  will  take  fire 
when  simply  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  .and  will  bum  till  it  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  lead.  By 
mere  mechanical  division  the  apparent  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  upon  metals  is  augmented  and 
hastened  in  this  extraordinary  degree,  and  a  similar 
heightening  of  the  chemical  influence  of  lime  takes 
place  when  it  is  brought  in  an  impalpable  state  into 
contact  with  the  vegetable  matter  upon  which  it  is 
intended  to  act. 

*'  2.  The  effect  of  burnt  lime  is  more  powerful 
and  more  immediate  than  that  of  unbumt  lime,  in 
the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  shell  sand.  Hence  it 
sooner  neutralises  the  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil, 
and  sooner  causes  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  of  every  kind  to  commence,  upon  which  its 
efiBcacy  in  a  great  degree  depends ;  hence,  when  it 
can  be  eanly  procured,  it  is  better  for  some  grass  or 
arable  lands,  for  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  especially  for  such  as  abound  in 
that  dead  or  inert  form  of  organic  matter  which  re- 
quires a  stronger  stimulus,  the  presence  of  more 
powerful  chemical  affinities,  that  is,  to  bring  it  into 
active  decomposition.  In  such  cases  the  lime  has 
already  done  much  good  before  it  has  been  brought 


into  the  mild  state  by  exposure  in  the  soil,  and  re- 
maining afterwards  in  this  state  in  the  soil,  it  still 
serves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  slower  after 
purposes  as  the  original  addition  of  carbonate  would 
have  done.  Further,  quicklime  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  hence  every  shower  that  falls  and  sinks  into  the 
soil  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  lime,  so  long  as  any 
remains  in  the  caustic  state.  It  thus  reaches  acid 
matters  that  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  alters  and 
ameliorates  even  the  subsoil  itself."  Of  Uie  last 
cause  of  preference  alluded  to  by  Prosessor  John- 
ston, we  have  more  than  once  reminded  our 
readers ;  he  says,  "  It  is  not  a  small  additional  re- 
commendation of  quicklime,  that  limestone,  by 
burning,  loses  about  44  per  cent  of  its  weight — 
chiefly  carbomc  acid — thus  enabling  nearly  twice 
the  quantity  of  lime  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to 
place,  at  the  same  cost  of  transport.  This  not  only 
causes  a  direct  saving  of  money — as  when  the 
burned  chalk  of  Antrim  is  carried  by  sea  to  the 
Ayrshire  coasts ;  but  an  additional  saving  of  labour 
also  upon  the  farm,  where  the  number  of  hands  and 
horses  is  often  barely  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
work."  These  properties  of  lime  may  be  regarded 
as  common  to  that  earth,  from  almost  whatever 
locality  it  may  be  obtained.  There  are  other  varia- 
tions in  its  action,  owing  to  the  foreign  matters  with 
which  the  calcareous  earth  is  mixed,  which  also  im- 
part to  it  considerable  virtues  as  a  fertiliser.  In 
the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society  for  1848,  pp.  285-293,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing digest  occurs  in  Johnson  and  Shaw's  Farmer's 
Almanack  for  1849,  p.  19>  tiie  chemical  composi- 
tion of  various  limestones  are  given: 

In  the  following  table  column  1  gives  the  ingre- 
dients found  in  (2)  limestone  from  Ck>ckermouth ; 
3,  from  Brampton ;  4  and  5.,  from  an  estate  of 
Mr.  Biddulph,  in  Denbighshire : — 


Carbonate  of  lime  

Sulphate  of  lime 

CarDonate  of  magnesia  • . 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Phosphate  of  lime  •••• 
Silica   


1  2 

3 

4 

94-86 

94*71 

83-58 

0*23 

0*32 

0*37 

1-26 

2-32 

0*66 

073 

1-03 

2-67 

? 

0*33 

0*14 

2*92 

1-29 

12*73 

5 

6907 

0*41 

1*47 

5-24 

0*12 

23-69 


The  chemical  changes  which  a  ton  of  limestone 
undergoes  by  burning  and  slaking  is  thus  traced 
{ilfid,  304).  In  the  next  littie  table,  column  1  gives 
the  composition  of  Hmestone  in  cwts.;  2,  after 
burning;  3,  after  slaking;  4,  after  spontaneous 
slaking ;  5,  after  being  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  air  or  in  the  soil. 


lime 

Carbonic  acid  .  • .  • 
Water 


Total 


2 

3 

4 

11* 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

81 

— 

— 

3i 

— 

3) 

If 
16* 

30 

u» 

"4 


20 
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The  quantity  of  quicklime  applied  per  acre  in 
different  districts  is  (t^,  426) — 

Bush.         Yrs.    PerYr.  When 

Roxburgh  ....  200  every  19  or  10^  Mow. 
Ayr  (Kyle). ...  40      „        5    „     8  — 

Carse  of  Stirling  54      «>        6    ,,     9  — 

South  Durham  90     ,,      12    ,^     8i  — 


Worcester....  70     „6or8    „  10    j^?^®^'' 


50 
12 


Flanders  .,..-( 
I  deem  no  apology  necessary  to  the  fermem  of  my 


121 
3/" 


(      tares. 


country,  whose  indolgenee  I  have  so  inTariably  ex- 
perienced, for  thus  endearomring  to  iQustntethe 
labours  of  the  agncultorist  by  the  sdentific  lesolu 
obtained  by  the  cfaemiBt.  Those  great  agricul* 
torists  will  remember  how  much  has  been  in  tlui 
way  already  accomplished,  and  to  them  such  re- 
collections will  only  serve  (even  in  times  as  advene 
as  the  present)  to  encourage  them  in  thor  nobk 
endeavonrs  for  other  and  equally  honourable  ad- 
vances in  the  practical  and  scientific  cnllivatiou  of 
the  soil. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  RUNNING  SANDS. 


The  light  sandy  soils  were,  at  one  period,  con- 
sidered incapable  of  returning  any  profit  to 
the  cultivator.  The  benty  giass  which  nature 
placed  upon  them  as  a  covering,  and  their  subju- 
gation to  the  winter  frosts  and  the  summer  suns, 
seemed,  to  our  predecessors,  to  indicate  that  they 
must  not  expect  any  great  return  for  their  care  and 
outlay ;  and  experience  too  dearly  taught  them, 
that  if  broken  up,  a  scanty  crop  of  rye  or  oats 
might  be  expected  for  a  season  or  two,  and  that 
couch  grass  and  sterility  would  soon  usurp  the 
place  of  a  meagre  crop  at  best ;  while  on  the  lower 
sands,  owing  to  intermixture  of  clay  strata,  the 
land-springs  rose  with  oyerwhelming  power,  and 
the  semi-aquatic  grasses,  the  moss  and  the 
heather,  usurped  the  sole  dominion.  Sand  was 
synonymous  with  barrenness  and  sterility,  and 
only  the  best  portions  of  it  were  cultivated  in  the 
following  dismal  order : — 

Summer  fallow,  manured  with  rotten  straw. 

Rye, 

Oats, 

and  again  the  summer  fallow  prevailed ;  or,  in  the 
secondary  sort  of  quality  of  sands  a  still  more 
wretched  system  prevailed,  and  the  order  of  mis- 
management was :  — 

Natural  grass  broken  up 'and  sown  with 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

and  then  allowed  to  grow  anything,  or  nothing, 
until  it  had  freshened  by  lying  absolutely  dormant 
for  six,  ten,  or  fifteen  years ;  again  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  unhappy  process. 

The  introduction  of  the  alternate  system  of  hus- 
bandry from  Flanders,  made  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  cropping  poor  sands ;  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  turnips  and  clovef  to  alternate  with 


them,  the  whole  character  of  the  soil  was  changed, 
and  what  was  once  a  sterile  waste  was  made  a  pro- 
ductive oasis. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  best  parts  of 
the  sands  were  first  taken  up.    These,  as  a  general 
rule,  especially  on  the  red  sand- stone  fonnationf, 
are  the  best  on  the  highest  lands.    Tliese  are  not 
only  naturally  dry — hemg  themselves  a  dram,  but 
the   soil  is  deepest  on  the  higher  portions,  and 
somewhat  more  consolidated,  and  a  little  more  te- 
nacious;  on  the  lower  portions  the  sand  is  fre- 
quently grey  or  yellow,  and  saturated  with  and  per- 
vaded by  land-springs,  while  many  of  the  basins 
are  either  peaty,  when  vegetable  matter  b  in  excess ; 
or  clayey,  where  it  is  absent.    These  clay  basins  are 
not  only  common  to  the  valleys,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
red  sand- stone  formation;  but  the  hi^er  lying 
portions  also  often  occupy  basins  of  clay.    The  an- 
nexed sketch  will  give  an  idea,  far  from  imperfect, 
of  the  precise  state  of  the  superpodtion  of  the 
sandy  soils    on    the   whole  of    the   red    sand- 
stone  scries.      It  will   also    best    describe    the 
situation  of  soils  of  this  nature,  and  the  water 
they  contain.    The  dotted  portion  describes  the 
sand,    the     part    of   the    dotted    portion    with 
horizontal  lines  shows  the  water  level,  and  the  part 
shaded  with  perpendicular  lines,  the  clay.    Now  it 
must  be  clear,  that  the  least  obstruction   of  the 
water  at  the  point  described  by  the  word"  springs** 
will  cause  it  to  rise  witii  great  force,  because  tl^ 
pressure,  not  only  of  tiie  atmosphere,  but  of  the 
mass  of  gravel,  described  as  dry,  is  resting  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  merely  prevented  from  boiling  out  at  the 
very  surface,  and  running  over  it,  by  the  power  of 
the  capillary  attraction  of  the  soil.    The  section  w« 
have  given  is  in  somewhat  high  relief,  but  it  ii 
what  may  be  observed  at  almost  any  part  of  the 
red  sand-stone — it  is  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
series. 
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Now,  to  atUrapt  to  pa]lule  a  aUta  of  thinga  like 
tlau  u  a  deliuioD — shallow  draiDR  may  be  put  in 
ad  ii^mltut,  and  the  evil  will  never  be  remediad, 
bwaiuB  the  preciure  from  below  will  be  to  great 
that  tiia  water  will  be  held  altnoit  aroiutd  the  draini 
by  niara  capillary  attraction.  The  evil*  of  a  atate 
of  tbinga  like  tbia  are  ao  great  that  it  ii  difficult 
eatimate  them— the  nuumre  applied  ia  like  bong 
put  upon  a  aieve  to  be  waahed  away  in  the  power- 
Ad  streanv— the  aoil  will  be  cold  from  the  eiceative 
araporatioo,  and,  conaequeotly,  the  cropa  will  be 
late;  it  wiil  be  tenacioui  and  difficult  to  work, 
and  hence  ita  occupier  will  be  always  behind-luuid. 
Hia  atoek  alao  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
planta,  and  he  will  have  ponrty,  diaeaaa,  and  death. 

A  remarkable  inaUnc«  of  Uie  utter  inumity  of 
tUi  shallow  draining  of  land-apringa  on  poroua  aub- 
BoiU  may  be  detcribad:— We  remember  a  field  lying 
aomowbat  low,  but  having  an  outiaU  of  aome  aeven 
liMt.  and  OD  the  (fiposita  aido  aoma  high-lying 
land,  in  which  (aa  it  afterwarda  turned  out)  the 
water  waa  lying,  and  compraaaed  into  the  bw- 
land,  above  aUudad  to.  Thla  low-land  Held  wai 
drained  at  aoma  four  or  five  bet  deep,  and  aome 
•evan  yarda  apart.  It  waa,  doublleaa,  benefited, 
bnt  atill  not  laid  dry^tnlannediate  draina  were  put 
down,  but  aliU  the  worit  waa  not  completed,  and 
tba  probability  af^eared  to  be  that,  if  a  complete 
enbatratnm  of  tika  waa  laid,  ao  that  the  field  would 
baJwUow,  it  would  not  a0aetits  purpoae.  llu 
baring  roda  were  put  down,  and  a  moat  ext(W»di- 
nary  appearance  prosentad  itaelf— the  water  guahed 
up  in  three  placea  with  a  velocity,  and  io  a  quantity 
which  would  embrace  aereral  Ihoutand  galJcns  per 
hour.  Wooden  caaea,  with  eorered  topt  and  aide 
gronvea,  were  put  in,  which  discharged  the  water, 
the  whole,  if  coUacted,  vnm  aufficienl  to  drive  a  mill ; 
and  this  continuea  up  to  the  present  time  without 
any  apparent  diminution.  The  field,  bowerer,  was 
efiaetually cured;  and  we  bava  nvdywitoeaaedany 
caae  more  fiiUy  aMmplifying  tha  tnidurf  the  a»io«o, 
that  in  ell  datning  opantioaa  we  muat  ba  guided 
by  varietiaa  of  eircumalamfea,  and  modify  our  pro- 
ceedinga  accordingly.  Under  any  eircumstancea 
the  apriag  nmat  be  lapped,  be  it  where  it  may ; 
and,  thooffh  this  EUungtowan  mode  mav  neither 
ba  desirable  nor  practicable  in  a  majority  of  caaea, 
there  are  few  in  which  deep-draining  ia  not  abao- 
Intsly  neeaaaary.    The  depth  in  snch  enbaoil*  may 


be  determined  only  by  t 
the  solidity  of  the  bottom  and  the  capabilitiea  of 
the  outfaU.  The  difficuhiea,  however,  of  deep- 
draining  in  auch  situaliooa  are  very  great.  Tbe 
aidea  will  fall  in,  the  aand  will  fill  up  the  cutting  by 
waabing,  and  tbe  aprings  will  boil  up  with  auch 
reaistleaa  impetuoaity  that  artificial  meana  will  have 
to  be  adopted  to  orercoms  their  violence.  We 
think  it  uuneceaaary  to  aay  that  auch  Bands  should 
always  ba  drained  iritb  tiles  and  aolea,  or  with 
pipe  tilea ;  and,  if  the  latter,  they  should  imn  cqI> 
lara.  In  the  former  case,  however,  it  will  be  b»- 
cesaary  to  get  a  foundation  for  the  sole ;  sod,  to 
effect  tbia,  nothing  ia  better  than  a  filter 
composed  of  bunches  or,  Iscbnieally,  "  whiapa," 
at  hay  or  straw,  pile  upon  pile,  till  the  loose 
aand  ia  aalisfied,  and  ^e  water  filtsra  through 
the  bay;  but  tbe  aand  ia  dspouted  in  it.  To 
prevent  the  consequences  of  the  aidaa  falling 
in,  two  planka  are  placed  on  tbe  drain  sides, 
and  plugs  of  wood  ao  placed  between  tbem  aa  to 
luep  tbem  at  a  regular  distance ;  and.  in  placing 
the  tilas,  tbs  graoteat  care  abould  be  taken  to  pre- 
v«it  the  aand  from  either  entering  tha  interior,  or 
from  falling  upon  the  tiles  ao  forcibly  aa  to  displace 

destroy  Uiem.  Between  the  tilea  and  tbe  aoil, 
or  just  over  tbem,  some  hay,  straw,  or,  in  the 
abaeoce  of  any  better  covering,  tbe  couch  which 

ly  happen  to  be  neareat  the  locality,  may  be  placed, 
and  inciur  the  laaat  expenae  in  cartage ;  but.  poaai- 
bly,  the  beat  covering  ia  turf,  with  the  graaa  aide 
towards  tbs  tiles,  the  roots  fbrmmg  a  filler  which 
will  admit  the  exit  of  the  water,  but  prevent  tbe 
reaiduiun  flrom  getting  down  into  tha  (ilea. 

When  a  ajH-iag  bunts  below  the  drain  tbars  ia 
often  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  foundation  for  the 
tile,  ao  as  to  get  the  drun  over  it.  The  foot  of  the 
my,  by  bang  worked  up  and  down,  be 
worked  down  to  a  conaiderahle  depth)  and  ao 
powerfiil  ia  the  spring  that  the  snperatratnm  of  tbe 
'  ia  kept  by  it  in  a  continual  RMtioa ;  nor  can 
tbe  operator  often  wait  until  the  spring  haa  aobsided 
by  ezhauation;  and  it  ia  possible  that  it  may  not 
beaahauatedatall.  In  auch  a  case  a  aole  wUl  soon 
wd,  or  the  pipe  tiles  even  when  collara 
are  used,  there  is  great  danger  of  their '  canting,'  ao 
deatroy  the  free  Wei  of  the  draina.  The 
object  to  be  eSectad  is  to  sUow  the  water  to  escape 
fredy,  and  atill  to  fill  up  the  vacant  plaea  with 
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some  porous  foundation  matter.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  few  things  more  useful  than  wisps  of 
straw  stuffed  into  the  quicksand  until  a  firm  foun- 
dation is  obtained.  Through  this  the  water  will 
flow  pretty  freely,  and  it  would  appear  that,  as  the 
straw  decomposes,  the  sand  is  deposited ;  or,  pos- 
sibly, the  flow  becomes  less  violent  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  springs  are  reduced  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  adjoining  land. 

'  At  great  depths,  spnngs  will  break  out  at  the 
head  of  the  drains,  and  often  so  very  strong  as  to- 
tally to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  dndners.  A 
spring  a-head  is  worse  to  manage,  of  the  two, 
than  a  spring  below,  because  there  are  no  means  of 
getting  over  it,  and  its  contents  must,  as  a  primary 
object,  be  obtained  into  the  drain.  In  this  case,  if 
the  flow  of  water  is  so  powerful  as  to  resist  the 
future  efforts  to  proceed,  the  drain  mouth  must  be 
stopped  with  some  filtering  matter,  and  another 
pandlel,  or,  at  least,  an  adjoining  drain,  brought 
up  to  the  same  locality,  and  continued  until  the 
same  spring  is  again  tapped;  and,  unless  this  is 
the  case,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
so  large  a  quantity  of  water  as  frequently  presents 
itself  into  any  dndn  whatever.  If  this  second  tap 
is  insufficient,  either  to  dry  the  first  drain  or  to  ad- 
mit of  the  second  being  carried  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
tended, a  third  drain  is  cut  into  the  same,  which, 
generally,  so  divides  the  power  of  the  spring  that 
each  of  the  drains  can  be  carried  to  their  ultimate 
termination,  and  the  effect  that  one  drain  so  situ- 
ated will  produce  on  the  soil  below,  will  be  very 
extraordinary. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  water  will  exhibit  it* 
self  even  when  it  is  very  near.  We,  on  one  occa- 
sion, observed  a  fjtriking  instance  of  this — a  wet 
field,  commencing  with  a  bottom  of  water-filled 
clay,  and,  as  the  ground  rose,  a  bed  of  peat,  and, 
above  that,  a  gravelly  hill :  no  sooner  was  the  drain 
carried  through  the  peat,  than  the  sides  and  top 
came  in  of  the  consbtency  of  thin  cream ;  this  was 
barricaded,  boarded,  and  thrown  out,  till  a  hole  was 
made  of  many  cubic  yards,  and  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. I  advised  the  drain  to  be  lefl  alone  and 
another  proceeded  with.  This  was  donct  but  be- 
fore the  second  drain  could  make  any  impression 
on  the  spring,  it  broke  out  in  a  stream  of  some  four 
inch  bore.  This  ran  on  for  some  time  on  the  tops 
of  the  drains,  and  was  got  into  them  with  some 
difficulty. 

To  ascertain  the  proper  distance  of  drains  in 
porous  subsoils — or,  rather,  to  ascertain  where 
dnuns  are  wanted,  is  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  correct  drainage :  both  the  requisite  dryness  of 
the  soil,  and  very  materially  the  cost  of  dirainage, 
are  affected  by  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  depth 
will  be  in  the    inverse  ratio   of   the  distance. 


If  it  is  deep  it  may  be  at  a  greater  distance.  To 
ascertain  the  precise  place,  several  trial  holes  must 
be  cut  in  various  parts  of  the  field ;  when  a  drain 
is  cut  from  the  lowest  level  of  the  field  towards  the 
highest  part  where  the  water  remains  in  the  trial 
holes,  and  the  distance  from  the  druns  at  which 
these  are  affected  mark  the  distance  of  the  next 
drain.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
ten,  or  any  other  number  of  the  holes,  are  left  di^*, 
while  one  at  the  same  distance  is  unaffected — and 
this  is  indicative  that  some  retentive  stratum  is  in- 
terfering, and  denotes  that  an  arm  will  effect  all 
that  is  desbrable  instead  of  a  main  drain ;  and  thus 
a  general  system  of  tapping  the  intercepted  springs, 
rather  than  any  system  of  parallel  drains,  will  be 
effected.  The  depth  of  dridns  can  only  be  regu- 
lated by  the  circumstances  of  the  outfall ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  and  some  general  rule  mm$t  be  laid 
down,  though  it  has  so  many  exceptions  that  it  can 
seldom  be  applied^still,  seven  feet  may  be  con- 
fidently named  as  the  minimum,  and  the  maTimnm 
can  only  be  fixed  by  the  depth  of  the  porous  ma- 
terial and  the  cost  of  cutting. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  perma^ 
nence  of  draining  porous  subsoils  is  the  depo- 
sition of  irony  or  ochreous  sedimentary  matter  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  drains.  In  cases 
where  the  fall  is  very  considerable,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  its  ever  occuring,  as  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  will  carry  away  any  sediment  without 
danger;  but,  in  some  cases,  where  the  fidl  is  but 
little,  there  is  a  continual  tendency  in  the  druns  to 
get  filled  by  this  deposit.  The  safest  remedy,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the  tile  for  a 
few  nunutes,  until  the  whole  bore  of  the  tile  is  full, 
and  then,  by  withdrawing  the  stoppage,  the  impe- 
tus of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it  brings  away  with 
it  the  residuum.  If  this  is  attended  to  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  serious 
interception  of  the  running  of  the  drains  at  any 
other  season. 

The  workman  will  generally  require  to  have  the 
water  with  him,  eidier  naturally  or  artifictaUy,  to 
keep  the  level  correctly;  and,  as  it  is  always 
present,  even  in  summer,  on  pMous  substrata, 
there  can  in  general  be  no  difficulty  on  the  sub- 
ject Still  it  ought  first  always  to  be  carefully 
levelled  by  a  competent  engineer,  that  the  drainer 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  work  as  it  proceeds,  and  so  ftr  be  a  check 
on  the  workmen,  and  a  safeguard  as  to  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work. 

The  work,  however,  is  oidy  bcffun  wbfm  the 
drainage  of  blowing  sands  is  effected.    J^tfaer  they 

have  been,  in  moorland,  covered  by  gorae,  and 

heather,  and  broom,  and  bent;  or  they  have  been 

cultivattd  in  a  way,  indistinguiihaWe  absolutely  as 
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to  whether  it  were  the  crops  or  the  weede  which  were 
the  objects  of  cultivation;  so  completely  did  the 
latter  exceed  the  former  in  number  and  luxuriance, 
and  80  entirely  did  they  overrun  the  crops  which 
the  poor  disappointed  farmer  attempted  to  produce. 
He  might  as  well  have  planted  it  with  fig  trees, 
vines,  or  oranges,  and  expect  a  tropical  oasis  in  a 
northern  clime,  as  attempt  to  grow  remunerative 
food  crops  in  a  poor  starved  soil,  where  every  ad- 
verse influence  was  at  work,  and  where  there  were 
few  of  the  elements  necessary  for  maturing  any  of 
the  cultivated  crops :  while  the  weeds  were  lux- 
uriating in  all  the  circumstances  of  climate  and 
moisture  suited  to  their  condition,  the  same  causes 
were  poison  to  the  crops.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  discuss  the  physiology  of  weeds  thriving  where 
cultivated  crops  will  die — they,  doubtless,  all  ab- 
sorb the  same  elements,  in  kind  as  well  as  degree, 
organic  and  inorganic ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  in  all  soils  something  will  grow ;  and  whether 
it  is  the  constitutional  powers  of  some  plants  which 
enable  them  to  extract  their  food  from  soils  in 
which  it  exists  in  but  a  slight  degree,  or  whether 
they  have  some  inherent  facility  of  substitution 
calculated  for  indigenous  and  hardy  species,  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  pretend 
to  decide ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  is  the  case. 
To  show  the  difference  between  a  poor  soil  and  a 
rich  soil,  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  its  productions, 
and  what  a  plant  will  take  up  and  what  it  will 
"  make  do,"  a  very  striking  instance  occurs  in  the 
inorganic  elements  of  hay— taking  the  one  from  a 
rich  and  the  other  from  a  poor  soil,  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, and  analyzed  by  Mr.  Spence,  of  York.  The 
soils  are  at  Kirkleavington,  near  Yarm,  and  we 
believe,  belong  to  Mr.  Bates,  the  celebrated  short- 
horn breeder.    In  1000  parts— 

Best  land.   Worst  land. 


Potash 12.469 

Soda    3.221 

lime    8.128 

Magnesia 1.879 

Alumina 

Oxides  of  iron  andmanga- 


••1    .005 


Chlorine 005 

Sulphuric  acid   2.372 

Phosphoric  acid 4.389 

Carbonic  acid 3.300 

Silicic  acid 22.105 


57.873 


..  8.876 

..  6.094 

..  8.890 

..  3,359 

..   .200 
. .   .350 

. .  .012 

..  3.600 

..  4.066 

..  3.160 

..18.902 

^— ^^— ^«» 

57.499 


The  general  characteristics  of  newly  drained  and 
unproductive  blowing  sands  are  their  deficiency 
in  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and,  above  all,  in 
ammonia.  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  values  of 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic  parts  of  plants,  it  ap- 


pears quite  certain  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  or- 
ganizations of  many  plants  to  assimilate  the  former, 
there  need  to  be  supplies  of  ammonia,  and,  in 
some  crops,  of  carbon,  to  enable  them  to  take  up 
the  inorganic  elements  into  their  structures. 

But  the  cultivator  of  blowing  sands,  either  un- 
drained  or  imperfectly  druned,  and  where  land- 
springs  are  within  the  range  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
has  also  to  contend  agdnst  the  effects  of  evapora- 
tion and  the  great  degree  of  cold  it  produces. 
Mr.  Chamock,  of  Stourton  Lodge,  near  Leeds, 
made  some  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  can- 
not be  too  extensively  known,  nor  too  widely  dif- 
fused.  Ho  showed  the  comparative  evaporation : — 

1.  From  water. 

2.  From  soil  in  its  ordinary  dtcumstances. 

3.  From  soil  saturated  with  water. 

These  experiments  gave,  for  a  period  of  fise 
years,  the  following  extraordinary  results  (deci- 
mals omitted)  :— 

Evaporation  in         From  From  Soil 

tne  year  water.  soil.        saturated. 

1842 22  21  30 

1843 23  20  31 

1844 .30  15  37 

1845 21  23  31 

1846 23  I?  33 

The  cooling  effect  of  this,  while  it  would  favour  the 
development  of  coarse  and  semi-aquatic  grasses- 
reducing  the  soil  to  the  coldness  of  water — would 
also  operate  to  starve  the  better  plants,  and,  so 
far,  to  nullify  the  best  efforts  of  the  cultivator,  as 
well  as  evaporate  the  volatile,  and  wash  away  the 
soluble  parts  of  his  manure. 

The  next  step  in  improvement,  after  thorough 
drainage,  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  che- 
mical; and  though  thousands  of  good  farmers 
adopt  both  these  means  with  great  skill  and  suc- 
cess, they  do  not  all  know  the  precise  physical 
principles  which  they  call  into  operation  to  effect 
the  desired  end. 

There  are  certain  things  which  the  mere  act  of 
drainage  changes  /ler  «e.  For  instance,  in  most 
undrained  soUs  there  is  a  yellow-ochrey  substance 
poisonous  to  plants  of  a  high  order,  and  which  al- 
ways being  saturated  with  water,  remains  in  inso- 
luble masses  diffused  through  the  soil.  The  mere 
action  of  drying  tends  to  disintegrate  these  parti- 
cles. The  alternate  wet  and  dry,  the  effects  of  at- 
mospheric changes  of  ab:  and  heat  and  frost 
tend  continually  to  crumble  down,  and  the  rains 
wash  away  this  ochrey  mass  as  it  crumbles  and  dis- 
solves ;  and  this  is  one  means  of  the  drains  lieing  so 
liable  to  choke  with  debris,  as  we  alluded  to  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  paper.  Thus  a  more  favourable 
chemical  seed  bed    is  procured  for   the  plants. 
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But  another  effect  is  also  produced.  The  soils  we 
are  speakiDg  of  are  unadhesiye  blowing  sands; 
they  were  kept  together  by  moisture,  and  by  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  consequent  on  the  sameness 
of  state  as  regards  heat  and  moisture;  but  the 
same  processes  which  dissolve  out  the  ochre,  will 
also  tend  to  disintegrate  and  loosen  the  sand*  and 
hence  every  windy  day  we  have  it  blowing  about 
like  driven  snow.  Nor  will  rolling  or  crushing 
by  mechanical  pressure  effect  the  object.  8tiU  un« 
cohesive,  the  particles  of  sand  may  be  made  to 
pack  closer  to  each  other,  but  there  is  no  union — 
no  adhesion;  and  the  flat  surface  it  leaves  only 
makes  it  more  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
winds  of  spring  and  autumn.  For  this,  the  best 
remedy,  when  approachable,  is  to  cart  on  marl  or 
clay.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that^  there  is  in 
any  given  tract  of  loose  sand  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, some  deep-lying  stratum  of  clay,  and  often  of 
unctuous  marl.  The  marls  often  contain  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  sometimes  the  potash  and 
soda,  of  which  the  super-stratum  is  destitute; 
but,  if  not,  its  mere  cohesiveness  will  effect  the 
one  desirable  object  so  much  sought  for— that  of 
famishing  a  mass  of  soil  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
prevent  the  too  free  admission  of  oxygen  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

Clay  will  effect  the  same  object,  but  is  generally 
less  rich  in  the  elements  indicated  above*  and  its 
application  may,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  be  con- 
sidered purely  mechanical.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  instances  of  success  in  marUng  to  blowing 
sands,  we  have  observed,  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  Linton, 
of  Sheriff  Hutton,  near  York.  The  details  appear  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  but 
that  paper,  from  the  writer's  modesty,  gives  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  reiults  of  the  process.  A  farm 
of  white  or  grey  sand— positively  like  the  scouring 
sands  and  used  for  domestic  purposes — was  taken 
in  hand  by  that  enterprising  agriculturist.  Beneath 
was  a  stratum  of  white  marL  This  he  carted  out, 
and  spread  over  the  land  in  the  autumn.  The 
winter  pulverised  it,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
three  years  he  grew  very  promising  crops  of  wheat 
on  what  had  been  bent  and  heather.  The  quantity 
applied  varied  from  150  to  200  loads  per  acre,  and 
the  quick-wood  planted  for  fences  showed  its 
gratitude  for  a  similar  application,  by  growing  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Similar  improvements  with 
red  marl,  and  even  with  iron  blue  clay,  have  been 
produced ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  mode, 
costly  as  it  may  appear  at  the  outset,  of  effscting 
the  necessary  adhesive  texture  of  loose  sands. 

Another  mode  of  effecting  this  operation  is  by 
the  pressure  of  the  feet  of  sheep.  The  Swedish 
proverb  says,  ''The  foot  of  the  sheep  is  gold,  and  it 
turns  everything  to  g^  it  touches.''    But  it  is  not 


the  Coot  alone :  the  dropfMiigs  bom  the  lleees  and 
the  tail,  the  laying  of  their  greasy  locks  upon  the 
porous  suHaca,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  they  crolre 
in  eating  their  food  on  the  ground,  and  the  knead- 
ing with  their  cloven  ieet  of  this  mixed  naaaa,  all 
contribute  to  consolidation;  and  Uus  is  as  neoes* 
sary  to  successfully  cultivating  such  soils,  as  it  is 
to  sow  the  seed :  for,  without  constant  fuppUes  of 
manure,  and  constant  kne^iding  and  consolidatton, 
such  soils  will  not  produce  laive  crops  of  com. 

In  ord«r  to  keep  sheep,  green  crops  wUlbe  a  ne- 
cessary preparation,  and  nothing  so  raadily  and 
successfully  eflEects  this  as  tomips  consumed  on 
the  knd.  But  to  gel  turnips,  nminonia  is  ne- 
cessary to  ibrm  a  large  leaf  devdopraent,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  abstrsct  the  nquiaite 
carbon;  and  there  are  no  means  mora  iadle, 
more  easily  adopted,  than  the  applieatkmof  bones; 
and  these  happen  to  be  just  the  manure  auited 
to  such  soils. 

There  is  no  question  that  '^diaaolred  bones  "  are 
infinitely  prefiBrabla  on  dd-gotng  land,  and  in  small 
quantities.  On  newly  drained  sand  tho  conditions 
ara  diffisrent,  and  what  is  required  is  a  larger 
source  of  more  slowly  deeomposing  material: 
thus,  two  quarters  (sixteen  bushels)  should  be  a 
minimum  application;  but  as  a  small  quantity  of 
comparatively  free  phosphoric  acid  may  be  denra- 
ble,  the  bones  may  be  first  applied,  a  slight  cover  of 
earth  fidlow,  made  by  a  straker  on  the  drill,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  super-phosphate  drilled  with 
the  seed.  In  bones  you  have  what  the  green  crops 
require,  and  what  is  nearly  always  deficient  in 
such  soils — ammonia  from  the  animal  matter  of 
the  bones,  and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  same. 

It  is  wretched  policy  to  Cake  a  com  crap  from 
recently  druned  sands.  It  still  more  injuriously 
deprives  it  of  the  elements  necessary  to  give  green 
crops,  and  still  further  encourages  weeds ;  whenas 
a  green  crop  fir$i  makes  a  ready  supply  of  the 
elements  of  future  corn  crops  available. 

If  marl  or  clay  is  not  available,  a  further  step  in 
consolidation  will  be  necessary.  The  moetlage  of 
linseed  cake,  passed  through  the  animalB,  possesses 
this  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and  the  coat  of  it  is 
often  defrayed,  partly  by  the  improved  eamfitaon  of 
the  animals,  and  partly  by  the  increased  fertilily  of 
the  soil.  If  time  is  an  object  with  the  improrar, 
there  is  perhaps  no  means  of  effecting  it  so 
readily  as  by  supplying  the  sheep  on  the  turnips 
and  on  the  seeds  with  half  a  pound  to  one  pound 
of  linseed  cake  per  day  each,  during  the  time  tliey 
are  eonsuming  them. 

This  is,  on  the  iriiolei  a  better  plan  than  apply^ 
ing  top-dressings  to  the  com  eropa,  or  drilfing 
artificial  nunures  with  the  com  seed,    in  the  pre- 
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■entttate  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  predeely 
compound  what  the  crope  require,  and  till  we  do 
know,  and  know  that  it  ia  cheaper,  it  is  beat  to  im- 
prove the  soil  through  the  animals. 

To  recapitulate  the  heada : — 
1.    Drain  deep  and  make  thoroughly  dry, 
3.    Goneolidate  hj  adding  marl  or  day. 

3.  Grow  green  crops  to   be  consumed  on  the 

land. 

4.  Apply  bones,  partly  raw  and  partly  dissolved, 


to  produce  the  capability  of  growing  turnips 
and  clover. 

5.  Feed  the  atock  grazed  upon  them  with  artifi- 

cial food,  and  especially  cake. 

6.  And  lastly,  do  not  over  crop  it ;  and,  if  ever 

the  four-course  rotation  is  broken,  let  the 
omission  be  a  com  crop  and  not  a  green 
crop,  M.  M.  M. 

Sowerby,  Think,  Yorkshire, 
May  9,  1849. 


PROFITS    OF    LAND     IMPROVEMENT. 


The  readers  of  this  journal  are  already  familiar 
with  the  very  successful  exertions  of  Mr.  C.  Colt- 
hurst,  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Macroom,  county  of  Cork — the  compara- 
tively small  outlay  in  his  undertakings — the  very 
large  profits  he  hasuictually  realized,  and  the  advan- 
tage to  the  ratepayers  from  the  employment  afforded 
by  the  resident  proprietors  in  some  electoral  dis- 
tricts of  that  union.  Mr.  Colthurst,  who  Ls  now  in 
Dublin,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  more 
precise  and  detailed  account  of  his  improvements, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  read  with  deep  in- 
terest by  our  agricultural  friends.  In  the  present 
circomstanoes  of  the  country,  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  has  worked  so  usefully  and  practically,  is 
invaluable  in  the  way  of  example. 

"to  the   editor     of    the    DUBLIN    EVENING 

POfcT. 

"  Sir,— I  cannot  but  feel  very  much  gratified  at 
the  notice  you  have  taken  of  my  humble  exertions 
in  trying  to  develop  practically  the  great  resources 
of  fiiis  country,  which  have  put  money  in  my 
pocket,  and  enabled  me,  thank  God,  to  employ  and 
feed  those  who  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it.  I  owe, 
sir,  all  my  prosperity  and  present  independence  to 
the  assistance  of  the  spade-man  (the  poor  labourer), 
and  as  long  as  the  Almighty  leaves  me  health  and 
means,  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  his  interest — par- 
ticularly  as  the  interest  of  Ireland  in  general  is  in- 
volved in  the  judicious  employment  of  the  able- 
bodied  labourer. 

''  In  truth,  the  man  who  directs  the  spade  has 
hardly  time  to  direct  his  pen  so  as  to  meet  the 
public  eye :  but  the  present  crisis  denuinds  more 
than  common  exertion,  or  total  ruin  to  all  classes 
must  follow. 

''There  are  at  present  70fiOO  acres  of  unre- 
claimed land  in  the  Blacroom  Union,  where  I  reside; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  entire  district,  tliere 
was  not  a  more  hopeless  piece  of  land,  when  I  com- 
menced operations,  than  these  250  acres.  This 
large  undertaking  I  expect  to  have  completely  re- 


claimed in  March,  1851,  should  I  be  spared  to  do 
so ;  and  I  fully  expect  it  will  become  some  of  the 
finest  meadow  land  in  the  entire  union  of  Macroom. 

*'  I  pointed  attention  to  a  great  district  of  wet,  but 
rich  land,  from  Kilcrea  to  the  western  end  of  Inchi- 
quin  lake,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
the  government  the  propriety  of  sending  an  en- 
gineer to  inspect  and  report  upon  this  most  valuable 
project,  for,  in  myhumble  judgment,  a  more  secure 
investment  of  money  could  not  be  had  in  Ireland 
with  limestone  at  hand  at  all  points,  and  turf  to 
bum  the  lime  at  Agharahala. 

*'  This  district  is  much  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced than  my  farm  at  Ballyvoumey,  for  I  am 
ten  miles  from  limestone.  I  trust  the  proprietors 
will  not  consider  me  officious  in  drawing  attention 
to  this  important  work,  and  that  they  will  reflect  on 
the  motive,  and  apply  to  government  for  a  sufficient 
sum  to  drain  and  reclaim  this  splendid  tract  (for 
splendid  it  would  be  if  properly  done),  and  as 
twenty-two  years  are  given  by  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Act  for  repayment  of  interest  and  principal, 
I  trust  they  wiU  consider  their  own  interest,  and 
that  of  the  public,  by  entering  upon  a  work  that 
will  remunerate  them  and  employ  every  able-bodied 
labourer  in  the  union  for  the  next  ten  years. 

"  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  great  value 
of  water  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil.  I  have  250  acres 
under  irrigation  at  Ballygarry,  and  50  at  Clonmoyle. 
Now,  I  consider  (and  can  prove)  that  the  water  for 
these  300  acres  is  worth  £300  a  year  to  me,  or 
£1  the  statute  acie.  If,  then,  I  make  £300  a  year, 
why  should  not  others  turn  their  attention  to  this 
great  source  of  national  wealth,  and  not  allow  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  country  to  go  waste  into  the 
sea,  when,  by  judicious  arrangements,  a  great  por- 
tion may  be  retained  up  the  country  for  manuring 
the  soil,  and  not  permitted  to  deposit  where  it  is  an 
absolute  nuisance — suppose,  for  instance,  the  Cork 
river — injuring  the  navigation  ?  But  to  enable  men 
to  carry  out  upon  a  large  scale  the  general  irriga- 
tion of  Ireland,  an  act  of  parliament  ought  to  be 
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passed ;  for  I  know  a  great  many  persons  who 
would  embark  in  such  works,  but  cannot  get  liberty 
to  take  up  rivers  except  at  serious  cost.  If  an  act  of 
this  kind  is  practicable,  I  consider  it  of  vast  impor- 
tance ;  for  in  addition  to  the  irrigation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  courses  when  made  would  apply  also  to 
manufactures  or  machinery  of  any  kind. 

"  That  Ireland  is  now  in  a  fix  no  one  can  deny ; 
but  still,  I  think,  there  is  hope;  if  every  man  is  de- 
termined to  do  his  duty,  and  look  to  his  own  exer- 
tions more  than  to  any  government,  with  self- 
respect  and  self  dependance — for  it  is  nonsense 
whining  like  a  set  of  schoolboys,  looking  to  the 
government  for  everything— the  country  will,  ere 
long,  right  iUelf :  and  though  the  the  poor-law,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  a  grievous  tax,  yet,  if  altered,  and 
made  a  good  measure  towards  all  classes,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  improving  property  eventually,  and 
render  it  more  secure,  having  a  Ugal  provinon  for 
the  poor.  liCt  there  be  no  revolution  but  that  which 
changes  the  barren  heath  into  a  green  field,  and  no 
arms  used  but  the  spade,  pick,  and  the  bog-knife. 
This  would  be  a  bloodless  battle,  but  in  time,  with 
God's  blessing,  a  noble  victory. 

*'  As  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
know  the  result  of  my  waste  land  reclamation  at 
Ballygarry,  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  outline,  merely 
to  show  what  can  be  done  with  Ireland,  if  people 
will  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

"  I  took  from  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst  a 
large  tract  of  waste  land,  the  average  value  being 
about  2s.  an  acre.  I  laid  out  about  £4,000  upon  it, 
but  was  repaid  back  the  entire  sum  by  the  crops, 
save  what  was  expended  on  building  (say  about 
£1,000),  for  which  I  got  10  percent. 

"  When  the  present  Sir  George  Colthurst  came 
of  age,  I  sold  my  perpetuity  lease  and  interest  to 
him  for  £10,000,  and  took  a  new  lease  of  three  lives, 
so  as  to  finish  my  great  bog  improvement.  When 
this  is  done,  in  the  year  1851,  I  think  this  latter 


improvement  will  be  worth  £5,000  more*  at  least— 
thereby  making  upon  the  whole  transaction  £  1 5,000. 

*'  To  show  what  a  great  result  has  arisen  oat  of  a 
small  experiment,  I  shall  briefly  state  it: — 

''  I  commenced  reclaiming  (as  a  model  farm)  20 
statute  acres  of  mountain,  valued  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners in  1828  at  38.  lid.  per  acre.  I  laid  out 
in  permanently  reclaiming  this  piece  of  land  £334 
2s.  lOd.  (see  my  evidence  before  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,  in  September,  1844,  at  Macroom), 
but  was  repaid  back  in  five  years  all  this  sum,  and 
£19  17s.  2d.  over:— 

Balance  in  favour  of  C.  Colthurst  ....  £19  17    2 
Annual  value  of  hay  sold  from  1835  to 
1846,  £80  per  annum 880    o    o 

899  17    2 
Deduct  head-rent  for  11  years,  at  £7 

lis.  9d.  per  year  83    9    o 

Nett  balance 816    8    2 

Sir  George  Colthurstpurchased 

in  1846  this  lot,  giving  20 

years*  purchase  ....  £80    0    0 
Deduct  head-rent ... .      7  11    9 


£72     8     3        1,448     5    0 


Nett  profit  firom  1835  to  1846  . .   £2,264  13    2 

"  N.B.  In  the  year  1 846  Sir  George  Colthurst's 
steward  told  the  hay  for  £104. 

''The  profits  and  sale  of  this  small  lot  of  land 
have  formed  a  fund  that  will  reclaim  250  acres  of 
deep  bog,  and  if  it  please  God  to  spare  me  till  the 
jrear  1851, 1  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  make  this 
farm  worth  £400  a  year,  clear  of  head-rent  and  ex- 
penditure.— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Chablbb  Colthurst. 
"  88  Orison-street,  DubUm,  16M  Dec.,  1848." 


THE    CONDITION    OF    FARM    SERVANTS. 


We  rejoice  to  observe  the  increased  attention 
which  is  being  devoted  to  this  all-important  sub- 
ject. It  is  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  fanners, 
whether  they  will  or  no.  The  social  fabric  of 
society  is  so  framed,  that  a  disregard  of  the  relative 
duties  of  life  invariably  produces  its  appropriate 
fruit.  The  great  Governor  of  the  universe  has  so 
constituted  the  framework  of  society,  that  if  one 
class  neglect  the  duties  they  owe  to  another,  the 
evil  consequences  flowing  therefrom  react  on  them- 
selves, llus  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
farmers  and  farm  servants,    For  a  series  of  years. 


the  Interests,  comforts,  and  social  and  moral  wdl- 
being  of  farm  servants,  bare  been  very  generally 
disregarded.  The  one  demand  which  has  been 
made,  is  that  they  do  their  work ;  and  the  only 
interest  felt,  baa  been  to  see  that  this  work  is  done. 
Of  course  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions : 
but  such  has  been  the  general  rule  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  And  what  are  the  results?  Servants 
have  imbibed  the  same  spirit  of  selfishneea — their 
one  desire  is  to  do  their  dajr'a  work;  and  a 
spirit  of  listlessness,  a  love  of  change,  an  abeenoe  of 
anything  like  a  deep  interest  in  thnr  maater^s 
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affairs,  have  been  the  consequence.  Of  course, 
here  too,  there  are  exceptions :  but  such  is  the  case 
generally.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  constitution 
of  human  society,  and  the  peculiarities  of  human 
nature,  will  feel  surprised  at  this.  But  there  are 
symptoms  of  a  reaction.  The  state  of  matters  is 
such,  that  regard  for  their  own  interests,  as  well  as 
for  the  well-being  of  the  servants,  have  forced  on 
this  question  for  discussion :— "  What  are  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  farfn 
servants?"  Directly  and  mdirectly,  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  frequently  during  the 
last  six  months,  in  various  districts  throughout 
Scotland.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inverness 
Farmers'  Society,  held  on  the  1st  instant,  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  discussed ;  and  though  the  debate 
throws  no  new  light  on  the  subject  to  those  who 
have  studied  it,  it  is  not  without  value  as  a  record 
of  the  experience  of  practical  farmers.  We  pur- 
pose, therefore,  gleaning  a  few  of  the  leading  points 
advanced  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

We  select,  first,  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe 
the  cause  of  the  evils  now  complained  of,  to  be  in 
the  servants  themselves;  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Inverness  Society,  these  are  only  two  : — 

Mr.  Eraser,  Balloch,  said — Little  could  be  done 
for  the  farm  servants,  so  long  as  they  were  so 
much  given  to  changing  places.  It  was  rare  that 
they  got  a  servant  to  remain  a  year.  This  was  the 
great  barrier  to  improvement  in  their  condition. 
The  fedng  markets  afforded  facilities  for  such 
changes,  and  should  therefore  be  discouraged. 
Servants,  when  then  attended  these  markets,  cared 
very  little  whether  they  went  back  to  their  old 
places  or  took  new  fees ;  and  while  they  were  so 
careless,  masters  could  do  little  for  them. 

Mr.  Grant,  Kerrowaird,  said — It  was  nonsense  to 
talk  of  gardens.  Farmers  could  not  calculate  on 
servants  remaining  more  than  six  months,  and  of 
what  use  could  gardens  be  in  that  time.  Besides, 
young  men  had  no  time  to  cultivate  gardens.  The 
root  of  the  evil  originated  in  the  feeing  markets. 

These  are  the  only  speakers  who  appear  to  con- 
sider servants,  as  a  class,  exclusively  the  authors 
of  their  present  condition.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  there  is  weighty  testimony : — 

Mr.  Gentle,  Dell,  said — ^The  best  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
farm  servant  was  simply,  give  them  more  pay  and 
better  rations. 

Mr.  France,  Wester  Lovat,  said— The  bothy 
system  was  objectionable.  In  these  they  had 
nothing  to  attach  them  to  the  place,  or  to  their 
master  and  mistress.  How  could  they  spend  their 
evenings  in  them  ?  He  thought  that  every  servant 
should  have  his  own  house,  where  he  could  em- 


ploy his  evenings  in  reading,  w  otherwise  im- 
proving himself.  They  should  also  have  gardens. 
He  always  gave  his  servants  their  own  bothy  and 
garden,  and  he  foimd  that  it  attached  the  men  to 
the  farm,  especially  the  married  men.  He  re- 
stricted the  garden  to  vegetables,  but  he  gave  them 
potatoes  from  the  field,  and  meal.  He  also  allowed 
them  a  pig  and  a  few  fowls.  He  had  men  with 
him  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  but  of  late  he  had 
had  a  few  young  men,  who,  if  they  were  displeased 
with  him,  or  he  with  them,  went  off  to  the  feeing 
market ;  they  did  not  care  for  a  master,  and  took 
no  interest  in  his  concerns.  But  give  the  good 
servant  a  good  house,  and  take  care  of  him,  and  in 
this  way  he  will  become  attached  to  the  place,  and 
fit  himself  for  other  and  better  things. 

Mr.  John  Grant  Duncan,  said — He  agreed  with 
Mr.  France.  He  always  was  inclined  to  make  his 
servants  comfortable ;  and  he  never  had  to  engage 
them  but  once.  No  one  had  left  him  since  he 
commenced  farming.  Feeing  markets  had  never 
interfered  with  him,  nor  he  with  them. 

Mr.  C.  Stewart  said  that  it  occurred  to  him 
that  with  farm  servants  they  must  bring  to  bear  the 
same  principles  as  in  common  life.  They  must 
educate  the  young,  and  carefully  train  them  in 
morals  and  education,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
future  race  of  better  servants.  Much  would  depend 
on  the  head  of  the  establishment.  When  the 
servants  see  that  the  master  acts  his  part  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  they  will  be  inclined  to  follow  his 
example.  He  would  have  the  master  to  go  among 
his  servants  as  a  friend  and  as  a  superior,  entitied  to 
give  them  advice.  Such  advice  would  be  received 
far  more  kindly  from  him  than  from  a  stranger,  and 
nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  interests  of 
both  than  that  such  advice  should  be  given  and 
recdved  with  kindness.  They  must  view  the  ser- 
vant as  a  reasonable  being,  with  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions ;  and  behave  to  him  as  such.  He  would  not 
perhaps  give  him  at  once  the  cot  and  the 
garden,  the  pig  and  the  fowls;  but  he  would 
say —Behave  yourself  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  I 
wiU  give  you  the  house  and  the  other  things. 

Duncan  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  CoUoden,  sidd — He 
certainly  thought  feeing  markets  very  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  servants ;  and  if  three  fourths  of 
the  public  houses  were  abolished  so  much  the 
better.  If  masters  gave  their  servants  a  better 
education,  it  would  improve  them.  At  Culloden 
there  had  been  no  change  of  servants,  as  far  as  he 
remembered,  for  twenty  years.  (Cheers.)  Three  of 
the  farm  servants  were  married,  and  had  slated 
houses ;  they  had  no  cows,  but  each  family  had  a 
pint  of  milk  daily.  They  might  keep  as  many  pigs 
as  they  pleased,  and  hens  without  number.    They 
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had  gardens,  and  he  thought  with  aU  things  they 
were  very  comfortable. 

The  experience  of  these  gendemen  affords  a 
strong  proof  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  proper 
treatment.  No  theory,  however  plausible,  can  have 
half  the  wdght  of  this  testimony  from  experience. 
The  course  of  conduct  here  indicated  has  only  to  be 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection,  and 
the  evils  complained  of  will  rapidly  disappear 
among  servants  as  a  class.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
condemn  feeing  markets — and  no  one  can  do  so 
more  strongly  than  ourselves — ^but  they  are  only 
the  off-shoots  of  more  deeply  seated  evils.  District 
registers  and  certificates  of  character  are  good 
enough  to  speculate  upon,  and  their  introduction 
would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present 
system;  but  they  never  can  effect  a  thorough 
change  in  the  principles,  habits^  tastes,  and  customs 


of  the  mass  of  servants.  The  effectual  owthod  of 
undermining  their  migratoiy  habits,  is  to  give  such 
inducements  as  will  make  permanency  advantageous 
to  themselves^  as  well  as  to  their  employers.  They 
are  not  bUnd  to  self-interest  and  personal  comforts ; 
and  if  they  should  not  at  present  be  in  a  position  m 
which  their  prejudices  maybe  overcome  by  reaaon, 
they  cannot  resist  the  potent  influence  of  kindness, 
and  a  disinterested  anxiety  for  their  comfort.  A 
8|lirit  of  friendly  co-operation  among  farmers  in 
this  great  and  good  work-^headed  by  the  pro* 
prietary-*would  very  speedily  tell  on  the  servants; 
and  we  have  no  donbt  that  if  the  relative  duties 
were  faithfully  and  affectkmatdyperfonned,  thofogh 
it  might  not  make  all  aervanta  good,  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  mass,  and  link  master  and  ser- 
vant together  in  one  common  bond  of  union.— 
Elgin  Courier. 


A    TENANT-RIGHT    AGREEMENT 


Having  been  drawn  up  by  H.  C.  Start,  Esq.  (CritcheU 
House,  Dorsetshire)  and  his  tenantsi  as  an  attempt  at  a 
practical  recognition  of  tenant  security ;  and  the  same 
having  been  discussed  and  considered  by  the  "  Blandfbrd 
Farmers'  Club''  at  their  monthly  meethigs,  held  March 
and  April,  1849,  the  following  rales  were  approved  of 
and  adopted,  and  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  different 
soils  of  the  oounty  of  Dorset;  and  from  which  each 
ooeupier  can  select  those  snitable  to  his  own  holding, 
and  agree  with  his  landlord  thereon ;  and  also,  that  they 
may  be  hereafter  considered  the  custom  of  the  county, 
and  be  applicable  to  land  held  under  lease,  or  otherwise. 

RuiB  1«— *Bone  manure  with  turnips,  to  extend  over 
four  years*    Quantity  not  to  ezoeed  three  sacks  per 


1st  Year«  the  outgoing  tenant,  should 

he  quit  without  taking  a  com  crop^ 

to  be  allowed * « •  •  •  •   15i.  intbe£, 

2nd  Year,  when  a  com  crop  has  been 

taken     .••«..•••,•••••.« •   10s.      „ 

3rd  Year • 5s.      „ 

4th  Year 3s. 


it 


Rule  2.— Quano,  superphosphste  of  lime,  and  all  arti- 
ficial manures  used  for  turnips,  purchased  yard,  pig, 
or  any  decomposed  manure,  over  three  years,  and 
value  not  to  exceed  30s.  per  acre.  The  same  regula- 
tions as  to  com  crops  as  in  Rule  1. 
1st  Year,  The  outgobg  tenant  to  be 

allowed 15s.faithej?. 

2nd  Tear  „  r»     ••••     8>- 

3rd  Year  #,  «.•••«     48* 


f» 


ft 


tt 


RuLB  3.— Lindeed,  or  oilcake,  fed  b  the  last  year  of 
tenancy  by  ftttening  stock  or  sheep,  to  be  repaid  20 
per  cent. ;  the  oaUay  not  to  exceed  SO  per  cent,  of 
the  rental. 


RoLB  4*— lime  If  used  by  itself,  or  with 
mould,  aooordiog  to  the  following  soslss.    Heavy 
soils,  six  years. 
Ist  Year,  The  outgoing  tenant  to  be 

allowed    20s.  intiiejf. 

2nd  Year                „               „     ....  178. 

3rd  Year               „               „     ....  14s. 

4th  Year                „                , lis. 

5th  Year                „                „     ••••  8s. 

6th  Year                 ,,                „     .»••  58. 

Light  soils,  three  years. 
1st  Year,  The  outgoing  tenant  to  be 

allowed    « 15s.  in  the  jf. 

2nd  Year                „               , lOs. 

3rd  Year                ..               ,..•••  5s. 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 


tt 


RuLB  5.— Chalk,  if  done  by  tenant,  the  price  and  quan- 
tity per  acre  to  be  first  agreed  on.    Eight  years,  vis. : 

Ist  and  2nd  Years,  Tlie  outgoing  tenant 


3rd  Year 

It 

$t 

•  •  •  •  •        AVB.  «■ 

....     188. 

A  mu 

4th  Year 

It 

It 

....    16s. 

5th  Tear 

It 

It 

....     138. 

6th  Tear 

It 

tt 

....    10s. 

7th  Tear 

tt 

tt 

....       78. 

8th  Tear 

tt 

tt 

....     4s. 

RuLB  6.— Drainmg,  whether  with  pipes,  tiles,  turf,  or 
other  materials;  pond  and  tank  making  where  the 
materials  are  found  by  landlord,  tiie  tenant  doing  tiie 
carriage.    Ten  years,  viz. : 

Ist  Tear,  The  outgoing  tenant  to  be 

allowed ...  208.  in  ^  jf . 

2nd  Tear  „  ......  18i. 

9rd  Tear  „  ,,....  10s. 

4th Tear  „  „    ....  l4s. 

Sw  Tear  .,  ,#    •••4  lis. 


If 
tt 

It 

it 
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Ml 


ethYev 

,    108.mthei^. 

TthYesr 

.      8«.       „ 

8th  Year 

.       68.        „ 

9th  Year 

.       48.        „ 

10th  Year 

>       28.         „ 

RUI.S  7.— 'Any  hedge  planted  hf  tenaal  with  oonient  of 
landlord,  to  be  ralject  to  Taloatioii. 

RuLB  8.*-If  any  tenant  make,  or  firesh  lay  oot,  any 
water  meadow,  the  landlord  doing  the  weir  work,  orer 
ten  yearn,  the  tame  aeale  to  be  adopted  as  In  Rule  6. 

RuLB  O.-'French  grasa  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
value,  not  exceeding  four  years. 

RuLM  10.— Extra  buildings  required,  to  be  iobject  to  a 

^PB^^^^^I^nB    Vi^KS  ^^VM^^PVftV    a^^^^^W^^^BB   B^BB^HBM^B^B    ^HWA    ^^^HB^BBBWO 

RvLB  II.— ^mporary  buildings.  Any  shed  put  up 
for  sheep,  cattle,  or  manure,  &c.,  by  tenant  to  bo 
taken  at  a  Taluatimi,  or  remo? ed. 

Rule  12.— That  for  contrersion  of  all  pasture  land  into 
arable,  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  15a.  in  the  ;£  be« 
fore  the  fint  oom  oiop. 

RuLB  13.~-Planting  orchard  with  consent  of  landlord ; 
the  outgoing  tenant  to  be  paid  for  the  trees  as  follows : 
The  fint  year  the  coat  of  the  trees,  and  to  the  sixth 
year  according  to  their  increased  talue;  ftvmthesfaith 
year  to  the  twelfth  year  to  remain  at  the  same  Tahie ; 
after  the  twelfth  year  to  be  considered  the  property  of 
the  landlord. 

RvLB  14.-^That  if  at  the  expiration  of  any  tenancy  the 
land  is  not  left  in  proper  and  husbandry-like  condi- 
tion, the  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  liable  to  be  assetsed 
for  such  neglect,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

RuLB  15.-^A11  chalking  and  draining,  the  making  of 
water  meadows,  ponds,  and  tanks^  to  be  with  consent 
of  landlord,  and  in  writing }  and  if  dene  by  landlord, 
tenant  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

RuLB  16^— That  twdve  montha'  notice  to  quit  be  glren 
in  idl  cases  by  either  party. 

RuLB  17. — If  any  dispute  arise  between  landbrd  and 
tenant  respecting  any  of  the  albre-mentioned  Rules,  to 
be  subject  to  reference,  one  to  be  dioeen  by  each 
party,  and  a  third  to  be  named  before  proceeding  to 
business,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

It  was  also  proposed,  seconded,  and  unanimously  re- 
soWed,  that  tiie  *'  Tenant  Security  Rulea"  agreed  on  by 
this  club  be  recommended  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  county  of  Dorset  for  their  consideration  and  adoption. 

MUmdfiffdt  Aprii  14, 1849. 


MMk. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

AU  wrMert  on  the  abofe  subject  always  quote  the 
example  of  Edinbttrgh  ss  ail  Instance  of  the  great  value 
that  attends  the  application  of  sewage  manure  in  iniga- 
tion ;  but  they  ever  wholly  forget  that  the  comparison 
altogether  ceases  between  tiie  same  olqwt  being  efibcted 


in  London — the  sitnatiens  are  widely  dUFerent,  as  east 
from  west ;  and  no  analogy  can  be  traced.  The  situa- 
tion of  Edinburgh  is  on  high  ground,  and  the  surround- 
ing locality  slopes  in  every  direction ;  especially  in  the 
north-easterly  direction,  where  tlie  chief  use  is  made  of 
ths  contents  of  the  sewers.  The  new  part  of  the  old 
town,  running  to  the  south,  dischargee  the  excrements  on 
the  sloping  dedivity  that  fronta  SaUsbury  Crags ;  and 
there  the  **  oloac»"  dischaige  the  sesai-fluid  manure  at 
once  upon  tiie  irrigated  ground,  with  the  assistance  of  b 
mahi  carrier  to  make  the  equal  distribntion.  After 
having  floated  over  the  existing  quantity  of  ground,  b 
ditch  rsoeivea  and  conveys  the  excrementitious  fluid  to 
still  lower  ground,  on  the  sea-side  approaching  Porto- 
hello }  and  after  having  manured  the  poeaible  area  of 
ground  there,  the  watery  manure  escapea  to  the  sea  over 
the  sandy  beach.  In  other  parts  of  the  town,  where  the 
situation  does  not  admit  the  application,  the  excrements 
go  to  waste,  altogether  unnoticed. 

In  this  case  there  Is  a  very  easy  application,  strictly 
economical,  and  showing  Itself  to  the  very  duUest  con- 
oeption.  But  London  Is  wholly  different ;  the  situation 
is  low,  and  there  Is  no  ground  between  the  town  and  the 
river  on  which  to  use  the  fbrtiliting  fluid.  If  there  were 
any  lands  thcy  would  have  long  ago  been  irrigated.  The 
river  receives  the  London  fllth  because  no  other  applica- 
tion Is  possible.  Give  to  London  the  advantages  which 
Edinbttrgh  enjoys,  and  the  same  use  of  the  excrements 
would  long  ago  have  been  made. 

The  fertilising  filth  of  London  being  deposited  in  dr. 
cumstances  whore  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  till  the  posi- 
tion be  altered,  the  question  remains  to  be  solved,  how 
that  change  can  be  effected,  and  by  what  means  the  ex- 
crementitious mass  can  be  conveyed  to  the  locality  of  the 
useful  applications.  The  exsiccation  of  the  semi-fluid 
mass  destroys  very  much  of  the  utility  in  bulk  )  but  aa 
the  essences  are  more  concentrated,  that  mode  of  appli- 
cation may  form  the  preferable  method  of  use.  The 
grassy  herbage  that  is  raised  by  means  of  food  adminis- 
tered in  that  gross  form  is  very  succulently  coarse ;  the 
produce  of  the  irrigated  lands  at  Edinburgh  is  fit  only 
for  the  paunch  of  milch  cows,  whose  voracious  maw  will 
devour  almost  any  green  thing.  The  reductton  of  the 
bulk  will  render  the  food  of  a  finer  quality,  and  produc- 
tive of  finer  artides. 

The  excavation  and  arddng  of  the  Thames  Tunnd  has 
shown  that  roads  bdow  ground  can  be  made  for  any 
purpose,  and  (hat  the  durability  Is  proved.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  arched  roads  may  be  made  under- 
neath London,  on  which,  by  means  of  railways,  the  ex- 
erementd  fluids  and  solids  can  be  oonveyed  to  the  places 
of  preparation*  It  Is  very  much  easier  to  inteioept  and 
convert  to  Bseftrineas  desesnding  substances  rather  than 
aaoBOdlng  {  and  more  espedBlly  when  the  ascent  must 
be  created;  aa  fai  the  case  of  tiie  **  Jet"  company,  whose 
motloBS  seem  very  dow  and  executions  languid.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  drying  of  the  sewi^  manure  is 
the  best  mode  of  «se  in  every  rsepeet  i  and  tlie  above 
way  of  under-arching  the  roads  seems  the  most  plaumble 
way  of  coBfertiug  the  mass  into  utility. 
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AGRICULTURAL      EDUCATION. 


The  educAtion  of  the  farmer  has  attracted  some  Tery 
considerable  notice  of  late  years,  and  has  given  rise  to 
institutions  having  for  their  object  the  very  special  pur- 
pose of  imparting  the  branches  of  instmction  necessary 
for  that  profession.  It  is  evident  that,  with  this  object 
in  view,  the  direction  most  be  very  widely  different  from 
the  course  that  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  where  the  espe- 
cial attention  lay  in  stamping  the  youthful  mind  with  the 
dogmas  and  prejudices  of  the  craft,  and  making  a  slavishly 
passive  recipient,  instead  of  an  active  exponent ;  origin- 
ality is  thus  wholly  destroyed,  the  energies  are  cramped, 
aad  the  powers  of  thought  are  never  brought  into  action  ; 
tricks  and  trammels  usurp  the  place  of  active  en- 
quiry and  of  legitimate  reasoning. 

Youth  must  be  very  early  placed  on  the  anvil  of  learn- 
ing, where  it  will  be  forged  and  fashioned  by  the 
incessant  care  of  the  instructor,  unceasingly  ap- 
plied, and  skilfully  directed.  The  iron  when  warm 
can  be  forged  by  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith 
into  any  form ;  but  if  it  gets  cool,  obduracy  takes 
place,  and  defies  any  further  ductility.  In  like  manner, 
the  warm  and  tender  mind  must  be  early  moulded  and 
fashioned,  before  it  cools  and  becomes  callous  from  the 
impressions  of  rules  and  customs.  It  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  fix,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  an  ardent  and  gene- 
rous  enthusiasm,  while  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  almost 
any  impression  :  at  that  time  a  most  powerful  0|)erative 
principle  will  be  produced,  which  will  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  results,  and  a  stimulus  will  be 
afforded  which  will  push  into  activity  the  latent  powers 
of  nature.  A  variety  of  learning  must  be  poured  into 
the  intellectual  furnace,  where  by  the  action  of  fusion 
and  amalgamation  a  dear  current  is  produced,  which,  in 
its  progress  over  grosser  materials,  burnishes  every  idea 
with  a  brighter  polish,  and  gilds  every  object  with  a 
clearer  varnish  than  it  before  possessed.  The  mind  will 
be  whetted  and  incited,  and  yield  the  scintillations  and 
coruscations  which  arise  from  the  attrition  of  exciting 
causes.  As  a  flame  is  fed  by  a  quantity  of  combustible 
materials,  and  is  rendered  more  clear  by  the  burning,  so 
is  the  mind  agitated  by  a  mass  of  causes,  ignited  by  the 
friction,  and  kindled  into  a  blase ;  the  mind  abounds 
and  overflows  with  the  possession  of  varied  knowledge, 
and  the  extent  of  genius  always  increases  with  the  ampli- 
tude of  things. 

The  exbtenoe  of  one  or  some  few  substances,  in  the 
most  intimate  contiguity,  oould  not  produce  the  combus- 
tions and  eruptions  of  volcanic  mountains;  the  few 
materials  lie  inert  and  wholly  dead ;  the  presence  of  many 
substances,  fused  and  amalgamated  into  the  most  minute 
and  intimate  relationship,  gives  rise  to  the  mutual  action, 
which  increases  to  a  boiling  effervescence,  and  arrives  at 
the  overflowing  of  the  furnace,  producing  an  entirely 
new  substance,  compounded  of  the  essences  of  the  hete- 


rogeneous mass,  and  under  the  name  of  **  lava*'  is  found 
to  be  extremely  fertile.  In  like  manner,  the  variety  of 
learning  being  poured  into  the  intdlectoal  ftimace,  is 
agitated  by  the  attrition  of  exciting  causes,  and  boUs  to 
an  effervescence,  and  at  last  overflows,  producing  origi- 
nality, or  the  « lava"  of  the  mind;  which,  in  the  shape 
of  something  wholly  new,  or  in  something  better  ma- 
naged,  is  found  to  be  very  fertile,  and  prodnctiva  of  very 
great  general  benefits. 

The  variety  of  learning  must  comprehend  all  the  liberal 
and  physical  sciences,  for  the  understanding  of  whidi 
branches  a  verv  large  knowledge  of  classical  lftr"<"g  is 
most  essentially  necessary.  Farmers  wUl  smile  with 
contempt  at  the  idea  of  their  sons  bang  taught  Greek 
and  Latm ;  but  ibev  must  recollect  that  the  andents 
thought,  and  that  the  modems  only  dilute  their  ideas. 
The  kifty  conceptions  which  they  formed,  the  devafted 
ideas  which  they  entertdned,  the  beanttful  imagery  with 
which  they  decked  every  object,  and  the  wide  thsetre 
which  they  Idd  open  to  contemplation,  natuially  lead 
every  person  conversant  with  thdr  works  to  adopt  the. 
same  modes  of  thinking,  and  to  extend  to  the  pndiee  of 
an  art  the  same  enlightenments  of  imaginatioo  and  the 
same  decorations  of  performance.  Varied  edncstioii 
adorns  all  persons  of  wholly  different  professioiis,  ud, 
where  least  expected,  raises  tiiem  to  excellence. 

A  liberal  and  comprehensive  education  must  be 
given  to  youth  before  the  profesnon  is  shown  to  the 
mind  in  which  it  is  intended  to  employ  its  efforts. 
When  the  mind  has  been  abundantly  stored  with  geoeral 
iRsming,  it  may  then  be  employed  in  the  art  or  profies- 
sion ;  and  it  will  come  to  the  performance  of  it  vUdi  an 
ample  store  of  accessory  aid,  from  which  to  supply  tiie 
wants  that  are  seen  to  exist.  The  early  impressioiia  of 
dogpnatic  prejudices  are  thus  avoided ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  no  future  training  of  the  mind  ia  able  to 
remove  the  stamps  that  are  fixed  on  the  tender  mind  of 
early  youth. 

llie  object  of  the  present  institutions  diould  be  to 
bring  enlightened  minds  to  bear  upon  agrienltaie.  In 
whatever  circumstances  the  peiformanoe  may  be  n- 

auired.  The  profesdon  should  be  kept  firom  view  tifl 
lie  mind  be  supplied  with  a  profudon  of  general  lam- 
ing, which  will  enable  men  to  see  everything,  and  eoue- 
quently  to  abridge  everything. 

Drilled  agriculture  of  every  kind  is  wholly  owfao^  to 
Jethro  TuU;  the  threshing-maehine  sprang  fnma  a 
Scotch  lawyer— men  whose  education  broke  the  tram* 
mds  of  the  craft,  and  saw  a  want  which  required  to  be 
supplied. 

Even  the  present  enlightened  age  is  nnable  to  divest 
itself  of  rules  and  customs.  The  clergyman  dreads  »i*»t 
youth  be  not  early  and  ineffaoedly  stamped  with  the  be- 
lief of  the  Thuty-nme  Articles ;  the  farmer  Is  terrified 
that  the  use  of  machinery  may  diminish  labour  in 
threshing  grdn ;  and  the  landlord  dreads  the  nasoeat  11- 
berdity  that  would  demand  a  lease  of  land  in  security  of 
property,  even  though  he  enjoys  Uie  very  same  liberty 
himsdf,  long  dnce  settled,  and  now  wholly  vn^wl. 
lenged.  Tiiese,  and  many  similar  oonseqiienoes,  wiU 
flow  firom  a  liberal  and  varied  education,  whenever  its 
efforts  are  not  counteracted  by  early  dogmas  and  arti* 
fidd  trammels.  J.  D. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS*   CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  ordiiiuy  montUy  meetbagior  ditooitloii  wia  held 
mt  the  Clttb  Hovm,  BbM^LMen,  on  Monday,  Mmj  7 ;  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Emmett'i  Gnnge,  Sovth  Molton,  hi  the  chair. 
The  snbject  waa  introdoeed  bj  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand. 
It  waa  *'  The  moet  beneficial  mena  of  proTidiog  em- 
plojment  for  the  agricnltand  labonrer." 

The  Chairman  laid  he  proceeded  to  perform  the 
datiea  of  hia  oflloe  that  erening  with  fiseUnga  of  greet 
witlafoction  ;  for  on  looking  into  the  annala  of  the  Clnb, 
it  wonld  be  dUlieaU  tofind  lo  importanta  antjeet  of  dia* 
coeaion  aa  that  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  had  given  notice 
that  evening.  There  wu  another  loarce  of  latiefoetion ; 
namely,  that  when  he  looked  roond  the  room  he  law 
geaUemen  from  the  principal  ooantiei  of  England,  whoae 
preaence  ahowed  that  they  were  determined  to  rap- 
port hif  friend  Mr.  Shaw  in  dealing  widi  the  qnes- 
tion  on  the  card.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Clnb  had  met  at 
variona  timca  vnder  variona  drcnmitanoea  and  for 
varions  pnipocea,  bat  never  had  they  had  before  them  a 
subject  more  soitable  to  the  timea  than  that  which  they 
were  abont  to  diflcnn.  Not  only  were  the  circnmstancM 
of  the  former  hinuelf  changed,  bat  his  podtUm  waa 
changed  in  relation  to  the  agricaltnral  laboarer.  In  re- 
gard to  men  who  had  grown  np  amongst  them,  who  had 
been  in  their  employment  from  yonth  almost  to  old  age, 
diiBcalties  had  arisen  of  the  most  painfnl  kind.  In  the 
district  whence  he  came  he  fonnd  ontiiisrabjectbnt  one 
feeling  eiistbg  among  farmers— a  desire  to  employ  men 
aa  they  employed  them  years  back.  If  the  present  state 
of  tfaittgB  continoed,  it  would  be  difficolt  to  foresee  the 
reealt ;  bat  one  thing  wss  dear— namely,  that  the  able- 
bodied  oonld  not  be  employed.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had 
felt  it  to  be  hia  duty  as  Chairman  to  say  thna  much  with 
regard  to  a  body  of  men  with  whom  it  had  been  his 
plesrare  to  mingle  from  hia  earliest  youth ;  and  having 
done  so,  he  had  only  forther  to  cell  apon  Mr.  Shaw  to 
open  the  discussion.  When  they  heard  the  name  of  Mr. 
Shaw  as  the  introducer  of  that  most  important  snbject, 
they  well  knew  tituX  it  waa  in  good  hands,  and  they  could 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  treated  by  that  gentleman  in 
the  manly  and  straightforward  manner  which  wsa  cha- 
imctertstie  of  him.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Shaw  said:  Gentlemen,  it  waa  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  importance  of  tUa  question  that  I  rabmttted  it  to 
the  committee  as  one  suitable  for  discussion  by  the 
Glob ;  but  aa  In  propoafaig  questions  we  leave  it  open 
aa  to  who  shall  bring  tiiem  forward,  I  was  in  hopes 
that  thia  would  have  foUen  into  other  hands;  for  I 
should  indeed  be  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  myself  if  I 
did  not  feel  that  men  who  employ  the  labourer  dsily, 
who  see  his  wants,  and  observe  Ida  position  relatively  to 
their  ofm,  who  know  so  well  the  drcumstsnoes  which 
militate  against  him,  and  those  which  teU  in  his  fevour 
by  enabling  them  to  emf^y  Um— it  would  indeed  be 
•trangOy  and  evinoe  igwnonee  of  the  whole  matter,  if  I 


did  not  iM  that  sodi  persons  are  much  more  competent 
to  bring  forward  thia  question  than  I  am.  Neverthe* 
less,  I  have  always  felt  in  this  Club,  that  whoever  opens 
the  question  haa  only  to  start  the  hare,  and  enough  wfll  be 
fonnd  to  make  a  good  hunt.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentle* 
men,  it  ia  with  that  feding  that  I  now  proceed  to  open 
this  question.  I  should,  however,  first  state,  by  way  of 
apology,  that,  owing  to  my  various  avocations,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  devote  that  time  to  the  rabject  which 
it  requires,  and  shaU  therefore  only  be  able  to  plsoe  my 
views  briefly  before  you,  though  I  hope  they  will  serve  to 
originate  a  uaefol  discossion.  I  should  also  state  that  my 
main  object,  when  I  proposed  thia  question,  was  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  again  entertaining  a  question  which  has 
been  discussed  before  in  other  points  of  view,  so  far 
as  regards  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
labourer ;  namely,  the  question  of  security  for  the  capital 
of  the  tenant-^in  other  words,  tenant-right.  We  have 
had  that  rabject  before  us,  first  in  relation  to  ita  bearings 
on  the  tenant,  and  afterwards  in  relation  to  its  bearings  on 
the  landlord.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
treated  aa  bearing  also  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
on  the  interests  of  the  labourer;  and  therefore  it  waa 
that  I  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  elidting  your 
opinions  on  that  view  of  the  question.  With  these  in- 
troductory remarka  I  proceed  to  rabmit  to  you  an 
outline  of  the  rabject,  and  I  shall  then  offer  some 
evidence  in  rapport  of  the  view  which  I  take,  which 
though  brief,  faivolves  the  most  importsnt  pointa  bear- 
ing  on  the  position  of  the  tenant,  and  the  influence  of 
security  in  the  tenant's  holding  upon  the  employment  of 
the  labourer.  The  huge  fallacy  broached  some  years 
since,  that  the  rarplns  agricultural  labour  might  find 
employment  in  manufectnres,  is  now  completely  ex- 
ploded, inaamuch  aa  the  manufscturers  can  scarody  reckon 
upon  conatant  occupation  for  the  operatives  resident  in 
their  respective  districta.  The  agricultural  population  ia 
increasing  ddly,  and,  as  **  sharp  experience"  now  demon- 
strates, must,  in  the  absence  of  work,  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  rate-payers,  the  paupers  themsdves  ra- 
pidly tending  to  pauperise  the  class  next  immediately 
above  them.  Had  the  railway  speculation  been  re- 
strained within  moderate  bounds,  so  that  the  annnd  in- 
veatment  of  capitd  should  have  kept  pace  with  the  meana 
of  the  public  to  rapply  it,  great  national  benefit  would 
have  reralted,  not  the  least  part  of  which  would  have 
been  the  absorption  of  surplus  laboar,  and  the  increased 
oonramption  of  food  consequent  apon  the  r^(ular  em« 
ployment  of  operatives  of  every  description.  The  want 
of  rational  interference  upon  the  part  of  the  Legidature 
in  plseing  some  restriction  upon  undue  speculation  haa 
involved  the  country  in  serious  evils,  among  which  not 
the  least  is  that  of  having  a  vast  number  of  labourers  of 
the  agriculturd  classes  unemployed.  Caution  on  the  part 
of  the  LegtsUtare  in  interfering  with  the  righte  of  property 
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i.s  liiglily  commendable ;  l)ut  theie  is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  absence  of  interference  is  censurable,  iniusmuch 
as  evils  which  might  have  been  avoided  arc  sufTered  to 
arise,  and  can  only  be  remedied  at  the  cost  of  severe 
sufi'ering  and  heaTy  pecaniary  expense.  In  coniidering 
the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion,  "  The  most  be- 
neficial Means  of  finding  Employmeiit  for  the  agricul- 
tural Labourer/'  I  have  experienced  some  diflioelty  in 
determining  bow  to  treat  the  question  in  itspeot  to  the 
expression  ''moet  beneficial/'  inasmuch  as  thai  term 
seems  to  involve  a  comparison  of  all  (he  ▼arious  "  meeai 
of  finding  employment"  which  might  be  suggested ;  b«t 
after  due  consideration » I  have  arrived  at  the  oondusion 
that  the  expression  **  most  beneficial  means"  here  used 
is  synonymous  with  '*  best/'  and  benoe  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  read,  "  The  bett  Means  of  finding  Em- 
ployment for  the  agricultural  Labourer/'  On  reviewing 
the  question,  I  feel  sensibly  that  at  thb  peculiar  jonoture 
there  is  a  preliminary  question  which  it  would  seem  ne- 
cessary to  settle  before  the  subject  under  coaeideratioB 
could  be  entered  upon  satisfactorily ;  but  for  our  pie« 
sent  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  assume  the!  the 
tenant-fiuner  will  by  some  means  eiyoj  a  priority  u 
the  home  market,  and  hence  be  placed  in  a  poeitkm  to 
employ  the  labourer.  Taking  tUs  view  of  the  queitioB, 
it  will,  1  think,  be  apparent,  from  the  vast  quaatitiea  of 
foreign  grain  and  produce  recently  imported,  that  a  sup- 
ply of  food  beyond  that  which  is  now  ordiaarily  raised  is 
needed  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  increasing  popm* 
lation.  I  apprehend  it  will  not  be  requisite  that  I 
should  advance  any  arguments  to  prove  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  is  fivmed  up 
to  the  highest  pitch^in  other  words,  is  made  to  prodaoe 
as  much  as  skill  and  oapital  can  procure  from  it  If  this 
position  be  granted,  Uking  17,605,630  acrss  as  the 
amount  of  land  under  oultivation,  there  will  be 
5,868,543  acres  capable  of  affording  a  burgar  amount  of 
produce.  Referring  to  the  general  character  of  (he  cul- 
tivation of  these  5,868,543  acres,  I  should  be  dispoaed 
to  consider  that  the  produce  might  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  one-third.  Again,  referring  to  the  pasture- 
land  (estimated  at  11,143,370  acres},  I  believe  that  one- 
half  might  most  advantageously  be  brought  nito  culti- 
vation. Taking  the  whole  together,  arable  and  pasture, 
my  impreasion  is  that,  at  the  least,  ona-half  requrea 
draining,  and  would  amply  repay  tha  outlay.  I  will, 
however,  to  be  quite  within  the  mark,  oall  it  ona-third, 
whichwillbe9,583,000acreB.  Now,  teking  the  arable  bmd 
capable  of  improved  cultivation  (5,868,543  acras),  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  too  much  to  prasuoM  that  an  addi- 
tioaal  outbiy  of  10s.  per  acre  in  labour  might  be  made, 
which  would  amount  to  £"2,034,271.  Tha  ailimate 
which  I  have  formed  ia  that,  on  weU-fhrmad  land,  the 
cost  for  labour  is  about  30s.  an  acre.  F6r  my  prssent 
purpose,  I  assume  that,  the  land  being  aodanteiy 
farmed,  in  this  particular  case  thera  has  been  £\  an 
aere  already  laid  out,  and  I  leave  a  margin  of  10a.  more 
for  improved  cultivation.  A  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Caird 
has  just  appeared,  in  which  he  gives  an  aeoount  of  an 
improved  system  of  management  adopted  on  a  ihrm  in 
Wigtoneblrey  ob  whioii  there  ia  an  inereiaed  outbiy  for 


labour  of  upwards  of  £'1  per  acre.  If,  then,  we  take  a 
moiety  of  the  grass^lands,  which  I  hold  might  he  ad- 
vantageously cultivated,  and  allow  an  outlay  of  only 
25s.  per  acre  for  labour,  there  will  be  5,571,685  acres, 
at  258.  per  acre,  which  wiU  amount  to  £6,964,606.  In 
drawing  up  these  figures,  I  felt  the  absurdity  which  is 
oftenexhibiled  ui  atrainiBg  aa  argusMii  or  a  poaitioo  by 
enkrgmg  figuiai  aa  muoh  aa  poariUs.  I  hatra  taken  the 
contrary  oouias,  and  andaavonred  to  keep  quite  withia 
the  mark.  Instead  of  aaleulalii«  30i.,  whseb  I  think 
would  not  be  an  unfair  priee,  I  bava  put  down  the 
amount  at  25s.  Of  the  land  wUeh  raquifes  drsinage,  I 
will  suppose  that  one  mttlton  of  acrea  ware  da^ed  sn- 
nually ;  aad,  seebg  that  tba  operation  «f  dialniBg,  in- 
eluding  Ike  manafootura  of  (ilea,  oanafete  mainly  cf  b- 
hour,  a  forther  awn  of  tliree  anifliona  par  annua  would 
be  expended.  Then  you  w31  oorroet  me  if  I  am  wreag. 
There  ia  so  mudi  divsnity  of  opinian  with  respect  to 
drainage,  as  to  the  depth  of  (ha  tika,  tba  kind  of  pipes 
which  should  be  used,  and  athar  inalton»  (bat  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  take  tha  coat  of  draimng  al  aa 
average  of  £9  per  acre  (Hear,  bear). 

Mr.  MscHi :  "Aat  is  very  fair* 

Mr.  8haw  :  Now  it  nay  seem  chimerical  to  sap- 
poae  that  sneb  a  quantity  of  land  can  be  drained;  bat  I 
assert  that  it  can.  We  have,  I  repeat,  already  had  evi- 
dence of  the  rcadinam  which  them  is  to  take  ap 
offered  by  the  Govcrameat.  What  we  have  eecn 
that  oapital  is  wanted  for  drainage :  how  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  another  question.  I  hope  the  LegiaUtare  will 
not  always  be  so  squaamish  in  matten  of  such  vast  mag- 
nitude, and  involvii^  to  such  an  axten(  (he  enploymsnt 
of  labour.  They  are  not  delicato  ahoot  coaaiag  into  oar 
gardens,  our  kwns,  and  even  our  houasa»  if  they  are  re- 
quired for  railways ;  and  I  think  that  ia  trenbhiDg  upcn 
the  riglita  of  property  aa  maeh  aa  any  one  caa  do.  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  why,  when  tba  Iriianriag  popula- 
tion is  starring,  some  grret  eneitioDa  sbonld  not  be 
made  to  reHeve  k,  especially  wlwn  we  know 
that  money  might  be  raised  without  the  aligbtert 
disadvaatage  to  tha  country.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  landownere  are  wilUn^  to  pay  a 
larger  per  cantage  for  capital  (baa  tha  Goretnaaant  need 
offer  hi  order  to  raire  it  ia  abundance*  previdad  tbsy 
choose  to  do  so  for  aueb  an  okjact  And  bma  I  will 
take  (he  opportuoity  of  asentianfa«  (bat  a  biU  for 
blishtng  a  drainage  coaqMny  upon  an  eat—it  a 
now  psssing  through  the  last  stage  in  Urn  Unnae  sf 
Commons,  and  wiU  be  immediately  eent  np  to  tba  Ladt. 
This  company  will  advance  oMMiay  for  tba  pnrpoam  sf 
drainage,  and  will  also  perform  tim  work,  after  the  aaodd 
of  the  Weatof  Ei^and  Drsteaga  Campany,  which  tei 
been  eminently  suaesssfnl  so  for  aa  ite  es^(nl  baa  a- 
tended.  The  repayment  will  be  spread  over  n  aeriea  e( 
yeare,  after  the  Govarnawat  plan.  It  ia  hardly  nroaamry 
to  observe  tiiat,  as  an  iniestiacnt,  tlia  sbavaa  of  an^  » 
company  wiU  be  of  tba  highest  order,  iaasannck  aa  tte 
land  itsdf  wiU  be  the  eecurity,  and  they  wiU  c^ioy 
over  other  oharges.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  tn 
this.  TbemafteriaonawitbuMblamayaatfiaasw 
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siimUr  tttempt  A  Diiinb«r  of  gentkoieQ  auooUted 
togeUior  IB  thi  Wwt  of  £ii|land ;  a  oompaoy  was  mU- 
blUhed,  aad  taoMedad  tdmimbl j,  th*  only  ImpediiowiU 
being  an  iiitafficiaocy  of  capital.  I  appr^ead  ibati  oob* 
aideriDg  tba  penona  by  whon  tkii  new  aebeme  ii  rap. 
ported,  it  will  Inapire  anfteieDt  confidesM  to  iadooa 
many  to  join.  Nothing  is  needed  to  eniore  aneeeia  but 
a  portioB  of  tbat  enrplw  capital  wbfeb  often  doee  lo 
mucb  mjicbief  whan  employed  in  other  departmenta 
(Hear,  hear).  It  would  be  a  work  of  anpererogation  to 
adTanoe  any  aignventa  to  proTo  the  adYantagea  of  aar- 
face  dnuningt  or  the  profitable  retolta  of  breaking  up 
inferior  paatare  land.  In  reapcot  to  the  former,  we  may 
cite  the  eiperieBce  of  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Breadona 
Norton ;  in  reapeefc  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Beman'a  eaiay, 
pnbUahed  in  tkm  Armer'a  Jfn^eeme,  ia  ooaoluaWe. 
Another  important  aonroe  of  employment  for  the 
agrlcnltnral  labower  wonld  be  found  in  olearing  the 
oattalla,  n^eraby  tboQaande  of  aena  of  land  now 
wholly  or  oomparatiTely  Tahwlma  might  be  rendered 
c-ipable  of  enMYatiea,  and  eonaeqnently  vahiable.  In- 
atanoea  are  not  wanting  where  land  haa  been  incraaaedin 
▼alue  from  j^lO  to  £hO  and  £60  per  aere,  and  even  more, 
by  arterial  dninage«  Deeply  impraaaed  as  I  am  with  the 
aerioua  poaition  in  whieh  we  are  plaoed  with  raqpect  to 
oar  lahonring  popolatlon^-beUeving,  as  I  do  moat  aln* 
cerely,  that  if  tUa  coantry  ia  deitined  at  any  period  to 
fall,  it  will  be  through  her  being  eaten  up  by  a  lurphif 
labour'mg  population  for  which  ahe  cannot  find  employ- 
ment, I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Goremment  under 
each  circumstances,  without  improperly  or  unnecessarily 
iaterHBring,  as  foreign  govemments  have  generally  done, 
in  matters  of  priTOte  or  joint-stock  enterprise,  it  is  the 
policy  of  a  sound  paternal  gOTemment  to  open  out  the 
great  fields  of  labour  as  well  aa  they  can,  and  to  aiford 
«saptUlists  and  Ihrmers  an  opportunity  of  taking  adran- 
tage  of  their  measures.  I  maintain  that  the  object  is  well 
worthy  of  their  consideratiott,  and  that  no  public  money 
could  be  more  properly  applied  than  that  which  might 
be  deroted  to  the  opening  a  main  trunk  conveyance  for 
the  water  off  the  land  (cheers).  I  know  excellent  land 
ia  Yorkshire  which  is  completely  useless  because  there 
ij  no  outfiill.  The  owners  cannot  go  on  the  land  of 
their  neighbours  to  cut  one,  and  eren  if  they  could  it 
would  be  too  costly  to  the  indiridnal ;  but  if  such  out- 
fialla  were  cut  on  a  grand  aeala,  anited  to  the  caae, 
tbousands  of  acrea  of  land  might  be  made  to  assist  in  the 
employment  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  contri- 
bute to  increase  the  supply  of  that  food  of  which|  as  a 
community,  we  stand  so  much  in  need.  The  object  is 
one  to  which  I  am  persuaded  the  government  would  do 
well  to  direct  its  attention.  The  application  of  drainage 
water  to  mill  power  and  irrigation  is  an  object  too  fre- 
quently neglected  where  that  operation  might  be  conducted 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances afford  facility.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  essay  on 
l«and  Drainage  and  Irrigation,  gives  the  details  of  the 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  erection  of  mill  power  at  Lord 
Hatherton's  farm  at  Teddersley  ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  **  the  drainage  of  521  acrea,  and  the  employment  of 
4rala  water  oter  89  acres  of  land,  and  the  saving  effected 


by  the  employment  of  mill  power,  afford  a  clear  annual 
inUrett  qh  ih9  ouiiajf  of  upwards  f(f  thirty -sijs  per 
cent,*  All  these  operationa  not  only  aflbrd  immediate 
employment  of  labour,  but  also  furnish  a  future  con- 
tinuous demand.  Now,  in  mentioniog  matters  of  tbia 
description,  of  course  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  that  I  only  name  them  as  affording  illustrations 
of  what  may  be  done  by  those  who  have  extensive  meana 
at  their  command.  As  regards  the  practical  farmer,  anch 
improvemenU  oould  acarcely  come  within  the  compaaa  of 
his  operationa.  Permanent  improvementa  of  such  mag- 
nitude ought  of  course  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Still,  it  is  quite  clear  tbat  as  regarda  the  land« 
lord  himself  there  are  modea  whareby  operationa  might 
be  perforaoed  which  would  bring  him  a  large  productive 
intereat,  and  also  lay  a  foundation  both  for  the  imme- 
diate and  for  the  future  employment  of  labour.  If,  tbeo^ 
we  take  acoounk  of  the  aevcral  sources  of  labour  pointed 
out,  they  will  show  a  rational  meana  of  expenditure  of 
nearly  thirteen  millions  per  annum,  irrespective  of  the 
incidental  labour  which  must  arise  out  of  such  an  outlay ; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  an  improved  system  were 
adopted  in  respect  of  one -third  of  the  land  already  in 
cultivation.  Supposing  a  portion  of  the  pasture  land 
which,  though  now  productive,  is  only  productive  to  a 
small  extent,  and  supposing  that  one  million  of  acrea 
which  required  draining  were  annually  drained,  the 
amount  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  ex- 
pended  in  the  aeveral  operations  is  about  j^l3,000,000 
per  annum.  Labour  to  that  extant  would  be  added  to 
that  which  is  already  employed.  The  first  difficulty 
which  naturally  presenta  itself  iS|  whence  the  capital  to 
set  in  motion  this  great  amount  of  labour  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  Tliis  question  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parta ;  first,  as  to  the  capital  to  be  supplied  by  the  land- 
lord, and  next,  that  to  be  supplied  by  the  tenant.  Pri- 
marily I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  put 
the  farm  and  premises  into  a  condition  for  carrying  on 
the  business :  suitable  buildings,  roads,  and  fences  are 
essential,  which,  together  with  the  drainage,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  be  made  at  his  cost.  It  has,  however,  been 
frequently  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  landowners,  not 
finding  it  convenient  themselves  to  make  the  required 
outlay  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  do  not  adopt 
the  same  course  in  reapect  to  farma  aa  is  pursued  in 
letting  land  upon  building  leases.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  rent  and  term  of  years  for 
which  an  eatate  should  be  let  where  an  outlay  of  any 
description  were  needed,  whether  for  drainage,  making 
fenoea  or  roada,  erectiog  buildinga,  or  any  other  improve* 
ment.  Now  that  ia,  perhapa,  a  aomewhat  nov^  idea 
(Hear,  hear).  Nevertheleaa,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
time  ia  coming  when  that  idea  will  be  carried  out  with 
reapect  to  land.  I  can  aee  no  rraaon  at  all  why  a  land« 
lord  who  haa  got  500  or  1,000  acres  of  land  from  ita 
quality  capable  of  cultivation,  but  wliich  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated without  a  very  large  expenditure  for  endoaingi 
making  roada,  the  ereotion  of  buildinga,  &c.,  and  there* 
fore  lies  useleaa,  unproductive  both  to  himaelf  and  to  the 
public,  becauae  he  haa  no  meana  of  laying  it  out  for  cul- 
tivation! when  that  land^  the  raw  material  of  the  agri* 
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culturUt,  is  thus  craving  03  it  were  for  labour,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  period  should  not  be  fixed  upon — say 
thirty  or  thirty-fire  yean— over  which  a  lease  should 
extend  which  would  secure  cultiTation  (Hear,  hear).  I 
can  perfectly  understand  a  person  coming  forward  and 
saying  to  the  owner,  **  I  will  take  500  acres  of  this  land 
at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  certain  period ;  I  will  under- 
take to  enclose  it,  to  make  roads  upon  it,  to  drain 
it,  to  erect  buildings;  and  I  will  enter  into  cove- 
nants similar  in  principle  to  those  which  have  been 
entered  into  with  regard  to  land  let  for  building 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Regent's  Park  and  Pimlico." 
1  really  cannot  understand  why  that  course  should  not 
be  pursued  at  the  present  moment*  Yon  have  all,  no 
doubt,  seen  latterly  a  good  deal  of  exposure  with  respect 
to  the  use  made  of  the  crown  lands.  A  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Downs  has  made  himself  exceedingly  active 
in  estimating  the  value  of  some  of  those  lands,  and  there 
is  one  particular  property  which  is  now  producing 
scarcely  anything  to  the  Crown— in  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
little  more  than  a  deer  forest  for  some  nobleman— which 
Mr.  Downs  says  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  on  lease, 
provided  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  fair,  and  to  pay 
£5,000  a-year  for  it.  I  cannot  see  why  the  Crown, 
Instead  of  bringing  itself,  through  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  into  tljat  disgrace  in  which  it  has  been  of  late, 
by  the  exposure  of  gross  mismanagement  of  its  lands— I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  not  set  an  example  to  the 
whole  country  by  carving  out  such  property  into  farms 
of  convenient  sizes ;  thus  making  that  useful  and  profita- 
ble which  is  now  useless  and  profitless,  and  thereby  open- 
ing out  an  extended  field  of  employment  to  the  agricul- 
tural population ;  and  were  the  example  followed  by  the 
owners  of  other  land  in  the  same  situation,  in  many 
places  a  property  would  be  growing  in  value  for  a  future 
heir,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which  will  fUil  into 
the  possession  of  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  at  Fimlico.  The  principle  is  in  each 
case  precisely  the  same,  while  it  is  evident  that  increased 
means  would,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land,  be  afforded 
for  giving  employment  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 
This  part  of  the  question  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  that  all-important  subject  which  involves  all  agricul- 
tural improvement  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  and  conse- 
quently the  extension  of  the  field  of  labour,  namely, 
security  to  the  capital  of  the  tenant  fkrmer,  without 
which  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  increase  in  tiie  employ- 
ment of  labour  which  is  of  such  great  importance  in 
reference  to  the  present  question.  I  feel  convinced  that 
Were  such  security  afforded,  not  only  would  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  be  fully  emplojred,  but  a  supera- 
bundant supply  of  agricultural  produce  of  every  de- 
scription would  be  obtained  from  our  native  soiL  In 
feupport  of  this  Tiew  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence  given 
by  the  various  practical  men  before  the  Agricultural 
Customs  Committee,  and  particularly  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  that  Committee  as  set  forth  in  the  report. 
How,  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  introduced 
this  evidence  designedly,  because  I  feel  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  which  sat  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Cuatoms  last  year  is  not  so  much  read  and  examined  as  it 


ought  to  be.  I  think  no  opportunity  should  be  loit  of 
callmg  attentioB  to  that  report.  Cte  this  ooeMkNiv  I 
wiah  to  read  a  tew  aentenoei  to  you,  in  order  to  show 
what  imprearion  waa  made  upon  the  committee  by  U» 
evidence  of  the  practical  men  who  were  esami<wd.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  befiore  stated  to  yo«  in  this 
room— but  even  if  I  have,  it  is  so  laBportant  that  it  will 
bear  repetition— that  of  the  fifteen  or  elzteen  gentleBaeB 
who  formed  the  committee,  ell  were  dther  tiMmaelva 
considerable  landowners  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  or 
hdra  to  large  landed  estates;  and  tlierBfore,  when  any 
person  chooses  to  look  superciliously  on  the  qaesHon  of 
tenant-right,  and  to  repudiate  the  notion  of  aifording 
eecurity  to  the  practical  fhrmer  in  hie  oecspetion,  I  sy 
it  is  conclusive  evidenoe  that  it  would  not  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  adopt  tensnt* 
right,  when  I  find  fifteen  or  aizteen  gentJesaen,  aAsr 
sitting  in  judgment  on  a  body  of  evidence  which  hea  ben 
brought  before  them,  coming  to  the  oondnabNi  that  the 
principle  is  sound,  and  ought  to  be  extended.  TVs 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  these  gentfemen  bed  the 
slightest  mlatrust  of  ita  effbots.  Iliougfa  there  were  not 
more  than  three  of  those  gentlemen  who  went  into  the 
question  fairly,  and  vrith  a  determination  of  praeeeoting 
tiie  inquiry  to  the  fall  extent,  the  committee  waa  nn- 
wUlingly  led  to  pronounce  a  Tcrdict  in  its  fiivoar.  I 
would  now  call  your  attention  to  a  lew  chniaes  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  bear  upon  ttm  gwietinn 
now  under  consideretion.    I  find  in  it  this  peaaage  :^ 


leinlnmes  tiie 


"  That  in  some  parts  of  the  ooimtry  a  modem 
sprung  up,  which  confers  a  right  on  the  outgoing  tenaat  to 
retmbuned  certain  expenses,  inemied  by  him  in 
other  than  those  of  onfinaiy  husbandry,  above  refened  to. 

"  Tliat  among  such  expenses  are  indoded  the 
food  for  stock,  the  pQichsse  of  oertam  kinds  of 
the  drsining,  chaUdng,  and  naiiiog  of  the  soil;  the 
all  which  outlays  ia^  to  effect  an  improveeieBtof  the  aoiI» 
or  less  lasting,  and  rsquiriog  more  or  less  tiase  to  dapK 
the  increased  productiveness,  tberriby  obtained, 
expenditure  incurred. 

"That  this  modem  usage  appears  to  have  grown  out  of 
proved  and  spirited  systems  of  fanning,  involviqg  a  krge 
outlay  of  capital,  and  to  have  been  promoted  by  focnu  of 
mcnt  between  landlord  and  tenant,  whereby  the  fbrmcr 
nanted  to  give  compensation  for  such  ontlay;  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  sltered  and  enhofged,  and  are 
extending  themselves  with  the  continned  advanmunait  of 
enlture." 

The  next  clause  in  the  report  which  bean  upon  the 
question  is  the  following  :^ 

"  That  the  improvements  above  mpntionrd,  whkh  ere  very 
generally  required  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  develop 
the  full  powers  of  the  aoil,  are  greatly  promoted  hj  this  syatem 
of  compenaatioD,  and  therefore  it  ia  highly  important  that  alD 
difficulties  should  be  removed  which  stand  in  the  waj  of  Us 
extension." 

Again : — 

"It  seems  very  desirable  to  your  committee  that 
under  settlement  should  be  endowed  with  every 
privilege  for  their  advantage  which  ia  attached  to  ahaolvta 
perty;  and  that  peraons  havmg  Ihnited  estates,  ia  additieBi 
the  ordinary  teesingpowew  gencrsHycoultared  en  ttees. 
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1m  naUed,  under  proper  preetiitioiii»  to  enter  into  itipiilationi 
of  the  nature  of  thoie  above  referred  tq»  which  at  praaent  it 
appean  they  caunoc  do. 

"  Tliat  the  power  to  enter  into  aueh  itipolations,  binding  on 
■nbeeqnent  intereats,  might  be  adyantageously  made  a  general 
incident  to  leasing  powen  of  land  in  lettlement,  by  the  aid  of 
parliament;  and  aleo  be  conferred  on  peraona  baring  certain 
limited  intereits  in  land." 

Nothing  could  be  more  concluiire  at  to  the  neoeiaity  for 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  tenant-right,  or  of 
affording  aome  kind  of  aecority  for  the  capital  of  the 
tonant-farmer.  The  ooumittee  then  recommend  that 
thoaa  partiea  who  at  preaent  have  not  the  power  of 
granting  leaaea,  should  be  enabled  to  do  ao ;  that  ia  the 
effect  of  the  bill  of  Mr.  Puaey,  which  ia  now  before 
parliament.  Yon  are  aware  that  a  rery  large  portion  of 
the  land— perhapa  one-half— ia  so  held  that  the  imme- 
diate tenant  for  life  cannot  bind  hia  auoceaaor  by  entering 
into  an  agreement  to  gire  oompenaation  to  hii  tenanta. 
The  eonaeqnenoe  la,  that  the  tenant  renalna  in  dally  fear 
of  being  deprif  ed  of  hia  occnpation,  and  ia  of  oonrw 
unwilling  to  make  any  apirited  ontlay,  or  to  effect  any 
oxpenaiYe  improTementa.  I  know  very  well  that  many 
peraona  talk  of  the  oonftdenee  which  dionid  anbaiat  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  I  can  nerer  hear  the  word 
**  oonlldence"  without  a  amile.  I  know  it  ia  a  very  good 
thing ;  but  I  maintain  that  when  we  hear  it  aaid  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  never  tnma  a  tenant  off  a  fkrm,  the  uao  of 
that  very  phraae  la  an  admiaaion  of  what  I  contend  for. 
Why  ia  not  the  tenant.tnraed  ont  ?  Beoanae  there  ia  a  feel- 
ing that  he  ought  not  to  be  turned  out;  That  aeenrity  ia 
eaaential.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  queation  ia,  whether  the 
tenant  ahonld  be  ezpoaed  to  aocident  or  to  the  chancea  of 
loaa,  when  there  la  room  for  him  to  apend  hia  monej  in 
eflbctmg  improf  ementa.  I  aaj  that,  howerer  kind,  and 
Tirtuoua,  and  liberal  the  landlord  may  be,  he  should  not 
heaitato  to  confirm  hia  good  intentiona  by  granting  tenant- 
right.  We  haTO  an  excellent  example  in  the  caae  of  a  well- 
known  nobleman.  Lord  Yaiborough,  who  ia  not  content 
with  aaymg,  *  *  My  fkther  and  my  grandfitther  never  turned 
tenants  ont  of  their  farma,  and  I  shall  not  do  ao,"  but  who 
nevertheleaa  granta  to  hia  tenants  agreements  which  secure 
to  them  the  benefits  of  their  exertiona,  and  afford  to 
them  that  comfort  and  satiaflu^on  of  mind  which  a  man 
alwaya  feda  when  he  knowa  that  he  haa  good  security. 
Surely  if  the  tenant's  capital  ia  aa  valuable  to  him  aa  the 
landtord'a  capital  ia  to  him,  there  la  no  reason  why  the 
one  ahottld  not  be  made  aa  safe  aa  the  otiier.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Well  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  juat  give  yon  a  few 
more  extracta,  by  way  of  confirming  the  conduaion  at 
which  the  committee  arrived,  from  the  evidence  of  a  few 
pnetioal  men  who  were  eiaminmd  on  thla  queation; 
knowing  that  nothhig  comea  home  so  completely  to  the 
boaoma  of  agrieulturiits  at  the  evidence  of  those  who 
•re  engaged  in  the  aame  pnrsnlta  with  themadves,  eape- 
elally  if ,  aa  ia  the  caae  here,  they  have  alao  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  tune  to  tiie  anbiect  aa  land  agenta.  Mr. 
llkomaa  Owen,  of  Cbpton,  near  Hungerford,  ia  adced-* 

*'In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  that  the  tenant 
sbouki  lasdvt  eompensatkm  ibr  these  various  Improvements 
that  you  attentten  hu  bean  eallad  to?  Tbm  Is  no  doubt  of 
4ft;  I  think  My  itovity  yw  wM  giii  tht  tniBt  te  kit 


outlay  must  give  a  atimulna  to  the  improvements ;  the  tenants 
would  do  a  great  ded  more  if  they  could  be  eertain  as  to  being 
repaid;  every  tenant  who  hu  capitd  I  am  convinced  would 
onUay  it." 

That  la  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  from  Berkshire* 
Mr.  Samuel  Jonaa,  a  well-known  practical  farmer  In 
Cambridgeahire,  ia  aaked— 

"  Aa  to  the  general  feeling  amongst  farmers  now,  do  they 
with  for  greater  aeeurity  for  their  capitd  in  your  locdity  ?  I 
myadf  know  of  few  men  pomeating  capitd  who  would  engage 
in  the  coltivation  of  land,  udeas  they  had  some  aeeurity,  or 
they  wodd  naturally  aecure  themaelvea  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  partially  reducing  the  vdue  of  their  land  towarda 
the  termination  of  their  leaae.  There  are  tracta  of  land  that 
membera  of  the  committee  are  aware  of,  where  the  landlord 
ia  debarred  from  granting  a  tenant  any  compensation  under  the 
leaae ;  and  therefore,  to  introduce  a  proper  cultivation  of  the 
landa  of  England,  it  would  be  neceaaaiy  to  give  them  aeenrity, 
which  ia  not  now  given." 

There  he  alludea  to  the  case  of  tenanta  for  life,  of  which 
I  have  juat  apoken.  We  then  come  to  Mr.  White,  a 
Iand-Burve}or  and  inapeetor  of  farma  in  Cheshire  :— 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  reooguition  of  tenant-right  for  im- 
provements would,  both  in  Lancashire  and  Cbes'iire,  tend 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  fiarming  ?    I  do." 

Mr.  Rowley,  a  tenant-farmer  in  Derbyahire  :— 

"Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  had  more 
security  for  their  eapitd  they  wodd  increaae  the  produce  of 
their  fSurma  ?    I  am  quite  aure  they  would  be  able  to  do  ao." 

Mr.  Turner,  a  member  of  thla  dub,  and  a  gentleman 
very  well  known  in  Devonahire,  ia  naked — 

"  In  your  opinion,  ia  the  tenure  of  land  in  your  part  of 
Devonahire  such  as  ia  not  encouraging  for  the  improvement  of 
ite  edtivation  ?  I  think  it  ia ;  I  think,  if  proper  enoourage- 
meat  were  given,  and  a  better  mode  of  tenure  eziited,  or  aone 
legislative  enactment  was  paaaed,  that  the  land  could  be  vastly 
improved  in  the  county  of  Devon." 

Onr  friend  Mr.  Hntley  ia  aaked— 

^la  it  your  opimoo,  u  a  praeticd  man,  that  if  landlords 
gave  thia  oompenaation,  there  wodd  be  much  increaae  in  the 
produce  of  meat  and  of  eora?  I  have  no  doubt  about  it :  I 
am  of  thia  opinion*  that  every  acre  of  Und  would  be  ospable 
of  growing  a  good  crop  every  year  if  compensation  was  given 
for  all  improvemente;  and  some  of  it  would  grow  half  ss  much 
sgain  as  it  does  now  at  the  latter  part  of  the  leases." 

Then,  frith  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  graas  lands,  I 
have  already  adverted  to  an  essay  of  Mr.  Beman'a,  pub- 
lidied  in  the  '*  Farver'a  Magasine."  Thia  gentleman, 
also,  waa  examined  before  the  committee ;  and  I  would 
obaerve  that  laat  winter  he  reonved  notice  to  quit  two 
fiurma  which  he  had  occupied  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
yeara,  and  upon  which  he  had  expended  a  large  aum  in 
improvemente,  for  no  other  reaaon  than  that  he  had  had 
the  miafortune  to  get  involved  in  a  quarrd  with  the 
gamekeeper  s  a  pretty  cause,  indeed,  to  subject  a  man 
to  be  robbed  of  hia  capitd !    Mr.  Beman  ia  aaked — 

"  Have  you,  below  the  hill,  in  Qlonecatershire,  towards  the 
Vde  of  Berkeley  and  the  Severn,  a  great  ded  of  strong  Isnd? 
Tea. 

<*  Is  it  eapable  of  muob  improvement  by  drdning?  Veiy 
gnat. 

"  la  thfftmiMh  poor  gnis  land  then?   Tes^  a  gnat  dsaL 
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*'  What  would  yon  recommend  being  done  with  that?  Iti 
being  well  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

"  Do  yon  think  in  that  way  farmen  would  be  indiioed  to 
give  an  increased  employment  to  labourers  ?    Yes,  materially 

■0. 


» 


Then,  farther  on,  he  ia  aaked— 

"  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  judgment,  great  improve- 
ment would  take  place  if  a  certain  portion  of  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester by  the  Severn  was  broken  up — some  land,  you  said, 
below  the  bills  ?  All  land  below  a  certain  value :  all  green 
land  below  a  certain  value  ought  to  be  converted  into  arable. 

"  You  said  that  it  would  employ  a  great  increase  of  labour, 
and  afford  a  greater  increase  of  produce  ?  Yes ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  we  could  keep  as  much  stock  upon  it  after  it  had  been 
converted,  although  one-third  should  be  in  com ;  the  remaining 
part  would  produce  so  much  more  food,  and  we  could  keep  as 
much  stock,  although  one-third  produced  com.** 

Now,  Mr.  Beman  does  not  merely  state  this  off-hand, 
but  he  proves  it  by  his  own  practice  and  experience,  in 
the  essay  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Mr.  Higgins,  of 
Herefordshire,  a  very  large  farmer  and  a  very  intelligent 
man,  is  asked— 

"  What  should  you  say  would  generally  be  the  increase  of 
the  growth  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Herefordshire  if  the  land  were 
well  drained  ?  If  the  land  were  thoroughly  drained,  there  are 
districts  in  Herefordshire  that  I  think  I  am  speaking  within 
compass  when  I  say  that  the  quantity  may  be  doubled ;  I  mean 
that  there  are  distrieCs  in  the  county  that  would  do  that." 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that,  irrespective  of  the  mere 
operation  of  draining,  a  constant  demand  for  laboar  would, 
in  TarioQs  ways,  be  produced ;  and,  if  such  opemttons 
were  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  an  excess  of  eom 
would  be  prodnoed.  I  believe  that  if  this  matter  were 
attended  to,  we  might,  by  nsingall  our  applianoea»  moke 
this  country,  within  two  or  three  years,  an  exporting 
instead  of  an  importing  country.  The  population  might' 
go  on  increasing,  until  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply ;  but  at  all  events  we  ought  to  exhaust  our  own 
means  of  obtaining  a  snfflciency  before  we  go  elsewhere. 
(Hear,  bear.)  There  is  another  point  which  enters  Inci- 
dentally into  this  question,  whioh  is,  as  it  were*  conse- 
quential upon  increased  cultivation,  and  tliat  ii|  the  en- 
larfement  of  small  fields.  Mr.  Hatch,  a  tenant-farmer 
and  land-valuer,  is  asked— 

"  What  instances  were  you  about  to  state  with  reference  to 
the  enclosures?  I  spoke  of  the  parish  of  High  Halding,  in 
Kent ;  there  ia  one  farm  of  fifty  acres,  whieh  is  divided  into 
twenty-tiz  pieoes;  there  is  another  fturm  of  thirty*  aevea  acres, 
divided  into  twenty  enelosuics ;  there  is  another  Isrm  of  Mty- 
four  acres,  which  is  divided  into  tweoty-four  eaflloenrss;  tliere 
is  another  fiurm  of  twenty-three  acres,  divided  into  sixteen 
fields;  there  is  another  turn,  of  155  acres,  where  there  are 
forty-two  fields ;  some  of  those  eases  are  cases  of  small  free- 
holders, men  using  their  own  land.  Then  there  is  another 
farm  of  142  acres,  belonging  to  a  noble  earl,  which  is  divided 
into  forty-eight  pieces.  Taking  the  total  of  the  parish  there 
are  3,733  acres,  and  out  of  those  there  are  1,020  acres  of  waste 
or  uncultivated,  vis.,  hedges,  underwood,  ponds,  &e. 

"  Do  yon  think  hedges  are  waste?  Hie  hedgerows  are 
wide,  snd  there  an  vtiy  wide  lanes  where  the  teea  are  not 
set  out  straight ;  they  leave  immense  widths.  Taking  the  wlnle 
parish  as  containing  S,73d  aerea,  it  ia  divided  into  1,803  enclo- 
sures, and  that  gives  an  average  of  2}  and  20  roods  for  the  aiae 
of  c«ch  iield." 


Mr.  Ontfawaite,  a  fhrmer  in  flie  Nortli  RUIiif  ci  York* 

shire,  ii  asked  this  qmstion— 

"  If  the  tenants  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  had 
compensation  for  improvements,  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement  to  be  made  in  consequmoe  ?  Yea.  I  have  tra- 
velled through  many  counties,  and  there  is  none  more  capable 
of  improvement  than  Yorkshire.  There  is  some  of  the  very 
worst  farming  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  arises  entirely  from 
the  want  of  compensation :  I  can  mention  one  caae  in  parti- 
cular, where  there  was  a  large  proprietor,  who  happened  to  be 
a  lady,  and  to  one  of  her  tenants  I  said,  *  What  ia  the  reason 
that  your  hrm  is  so  badly  fhrmed  ?*  and  he  said,  *8ir,  I  caa 
give  a  good  reason  for  that ;  tiie  last  aeven  or  eight  yean  we 
have  expected  the  landlady  to  die,'  and  he  ssid,  therefae  they 
wen  taking  advantage  of  the  land ;  he  was  quite  eertain  that 
when  they  got  a  fresh  landlord  they  would  be  either  tamed  off 
or  have  the  rent  advanced,  and  they  were  expeeting  every  yesr 
to  be  the  last :  that  land  waa  only  worth  half  its  value,  it  had 
got  into  such  a  bad  state." 

Now>  it  mnst  be  perfeotlj  clear  to  sny  man,  that  if  this 
land  bad  been  let  nnder  either  the  cwtMa  of  Inant- 
right  or  an  agreement  for  eompeniatiDn,  aBck  a  etate  of 
things  oonM  never  have  arisen ;  not  only  the  teaaat 
himself  would  have  been  benefited,  bftt  the  rsraniowr 
woyld  have  had  a  good  estate  to  reeeive»  inatead  of 
that  mischief  happening  whIoh  the  witneea  deKribes  • 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  tmat  I  have  aaid  enough  to  make 
myself  understood  with  regard  to  this  edsjeet.  My  ob- 
ject baa  been  linaply  to  point  oat  that  tbera  aie  aaeanain 
this  oonntry  whereby  a  laife  additional  enployncot  of 
laboar  can  be  obtained,  even  throngb  the  better  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  portiona  of  land  alMadj  under  cnitiva- 
tion,  provided  we  give  compensation  to  tbe  tenant  for 
employment,  or  aecurity  to  bii  capital.  I  naayi  perbapsi 
be  met  by  the  ol^tion  that,  luppoaing  aU  tbe  existiiig 
tenants  had  compensation  giaatod  to  thnm,  there  aie 
many  of  them  who  have  not  capital  to  carry  oat  ny  ob« 
ject.  I  feel  convinced,  bowever,  that  if  aeenrity  were 
given,  capitaiisls  wonld  be  foond  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  cultivation ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that,  aa  a 
general  rale,  it  would  be  at  all  neeeoary  that  the  ptesent 
tenant  should  be  turned  out  to  make  roooa  for  another. 
I  know  there  is  a  clanship  wbiob  would  operate 
against  such  a  result.  Evidence  has  been  given,  by  a 
surveyor  from  the  north  of  England,  in  wliicb  he  atetes 
q)ecifically  that  he  knows  that  sncb  ia  the  family  attach- 
ment whlob  prevails  among  farmers  in  his  ndghbonr* 
hood,  that,  if  they  had  aecurity,  that  attachment  wonld 
induce  them  to  advance  their  aoney  to  those  who  were 
related  to  tbemi  but  that,  at  the  present  aaonaent,  a 
tenant  having  nothing  to  give  as  secnrity  ^  having  no  lease 
whioh  he  can  assign,  and  no  seoarity  of  any  other  kind  to 
offer,  he  is  unable  to  obtainpeenniary  aasistaaoe*  I  think 
that  such  a  state  of  thinga  tends  toaerer  the  neareat  con- 
nexions. We  will  SQppose  the  case  of  three  brotben, 
one  engaged  in  tradci  and  another  in  fanning,  while  the 
third  ia  a  capitaliat.  The  tradesman  cornea  to  Us 
brother,  the  capitalist,  and  says,  "  I  want  yon  to  lend 
me  some  money."  The  reply  U,  "  Well,  what  security 
can  you  offer?''  And  then  ttie  brother reioina,  **Ican 
give  you  the  seonrity  of  aiy  stock."  Heiw  there  ia  a 
tttigible  leearity*    9«t  let  the  fi^rmiitg  brother  co«at  fog 
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the  same  purpose,  be  has  bo  seemritj ;  the  secarity  of 
his  stock  is  not  worth  a  penay,  ft>r  his  landlord  oosies 
flown  vpon  that  first  of  all :  he  has,  in  fact,  nothtni^ 
which  ha  can  offer  as  teenrity  for  repayment  under  ex- 
isting eiicnmstanecs.  Bat  if  he  had  oompensation  for 
outlay  second  to  him^  he  wouhl  ha^e  at  least  the  secu- 
rity of  that  which  he  had  expended  on  the  farm,  and 
thnt  would  be  sufficient  to  attain  hia  object.  I  ass  per- 
suaded that  by  the  means  wliich  I  hare  pointed  out  in- 
creased employment  would  be  given  to  the  labourer, 
combined  with,  and  arising  out  of,  protection  to  the 
capital  of  the  tenant.  Let  protection  be  given  by  a  lease 
if  it  can  be  done ;  if  not,  let  it  be  given  by  means  of 
oompensation  ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  tensnt  being 
obliged,  under  any  circumstances,  to  quit,  he  may  be 
enabled  to  eigoy  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  which 
he  has  effected.  I  hope  the  day  will  come,  ere  long,  when 
we  shall  get  even  beyond  that,  and  when  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  adopt  the  course  which  was,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  adopted  on  the  estate  of  a  nobleman  who  was  called 
the  '*  tenant  fanner's  friend/'  and  who,  I  doubt  not, 
intended  to  be  so.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we 
aball  not  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  widow  and  her 
fiaraily  being  turned  adrift  beesmse  the  head  of  the  £smily 
has  been  taken  away.  I  trust  that  a  spirit  will  be  exhi- 
bited by  landlords  which  wOl  enable  us  to  give  them 
that  credit  for  kindness  of  feeling  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  take,  and  that  the  "  good  time*'  will  come 
when  the  example  of  Lord  Yarborough  will  be  generally 
adopted  (cheers).  I  heard,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
not  long  since,  that  that  nobleman  has  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  farms  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  very  young  children,  and  which  will  be 
managed  until  tiiey  come  of  age  with  a  view  to  their 
■uoceeding  to  them.  Tiiese  are  traits  of  character  of 
which  we  cannot  but  approve,  and  I  see  no  resson 
why  tiie  example  should  not  be  followed  by  others. 
Let  such  a  course  as  that  pursued  by  Lord  Yar- 
borough be  generally  followed— let  a  sound  and  U- 
tieral  agreement  be  offered  to  the  tenant- farmer^^and  I 
feel  persuaded  that  there  is  yet  sufficient  energy  and 
elssticity  in  the  British  farmer  to  enable  him  to  bear  up 
against  those  difficulties  which  are  at  the  present  time  so 
heavily  pressing  upon  him  (cheers).  Gentlemen,  I  have 
now —as  I  promised  at  the  outset— attempted  to  place 
the  subject  before  you  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power, 
and  though  I  have  done  it  so  imperfectly,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  those  who  follow  me  will  be  able  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Btb  said  he  folt  bound  to  offer  his  meed  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw,  for  the  elaborate,  conclusive,  and 
aatisfactory  mfttmer  in  which  he  had  brought  this  question 
forward.  He  trusted  that  any  public  capacity  which  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  might  occupy  would  always  be  filled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  as  he  performed  whatever  he  under- 
took in  that  club-rocm,  and  that,  if  at  a  future  time  it 
should  be  his  fortune  or  his  fate  to  offer  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  of  an  English  ooun^,  the  broad  por- 
tak  of  that  county  would  be  open  to  reeeive  him  (cheers). 
With  regard  to  tbo  qoestioa  before  the  dub— that  of  the 
emptoyVMOt  of  ika  lubourii^  IKMnt— Mr.  Shaw^had 


enteved  into  great  detail  to  show  how  the  poor  might  be 
benefited.  He  (Mr.  Eve)  would  not  take  so  much  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  as  another  view.  He 
would  ask  the  club  to  consider  what  relation  the  poor 
man  sustained  to  themselves,  lie  was  the  bulwark  of 
the  nation— the  mainstay  of  the  public— the  mill- horse 
of  the  team ;  it  was  he  who  created  their  necessaries, 
their  comforto,  and  their  luxuries,  and  without  him  they 
oould  not  have  them ;  he  was  their  soldier,  their  sailor, 
and  their  protector.  On  all  these  accounts  it  behoved 
them  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  improve  his 
condition.  They  were  told  by  a  great  lawgiver,  that  the 
poor  should  never  oease  out  of  the  land ;  and  again,  by 
a  greater,  "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  and,  if  ye 
will,  ye  may  do  them  good."  He  was  happy  to  see  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion  men  of  great  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  farming,  from  different  counties 
in  England ;  it  showed  that  the  subject  waa  one  which 
excited  interest  among  those  who  soared  higher  than 
many  others  in  regard  to  farming-operations.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  said  enough  on  the 
general  question.  He  would  himself  stoto  one  or 
two  practical  feoto  which  had  oome  under  his  own 
notice  with  legsrd  to  the  employment  of  the  la- 
bourer. In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived 
farmers  were  not  generally  so  oonsidente  towards  bt- 
bourers  as  could  be  desired,  as  shown  by  the  drcum- 
stance  that  they  did  not  employ  so  many  labourers  per 
100  acres  as  they  ought  to  do.  He  had  lately  gone 
through  a  district,  and  being  a  poor-law  guardian  of  the 
Orset  Union,  he  had  the  best  means  of  information. 
On  Thursday  week  last  it  was  lamentable  to  see  the 
number  of  able-bodied  labourers  who  came  before  the 
board  to  ask  for  relief.  Among  them  were  a  number  of 
men  who  had  left  a  farm  of  600  acres.  When  asked  why 
they  had  come  there  ?  they  replied  **  Master  won't  em- 
ploy us.''  There  were  a  number  of  them  in  succession, 
and  they  wen  all  attached  to  one  farm.  He  (Mr.  Eve) 
asked  them  if  their  not  being  employed  was  owing  to 
any  misoonduct  of  their  own  ?  They  replied  that  it  was 
not.  He  then  asked  what  was  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  on  the  600  sores  of  land,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  there  were  not  more  than  6  men.  Such  a 
stetement  was  almost  inomdible ;  but  it  was  confirmed 
by  repetitions  of  the  question.  How  was  it  possible  for 
suoh  a  state  of  things  to  continue  T  Or  how  oould  the 
individual  who  occupied  that  fkrm  lay  his  head  on  his 
pillow  at  night,  and  feel  that  be  was  douig  his  duty  to 
his  fellow-man  ?  The  remarks  made  by  members  of  the 
board  on  the  occasion  were  not  of  a  very  mild  character* 
and  he  was  hsppy  to  say  that  last  Thursday  the  scene 
was  not  repeated.  A  atatement  of  what  hsd  occurred 
before  the  board  was  carried,  he  believed,  to  the  master, 
snd  he  set  the  men  to  work.  He  hoped  that  there 
would  not  be  many  such  oases  to  report.  Confident  be 
was  that  auch  conduct  was  not  consistent  with  that  spirit 
of  charity  whioh  waa  to  be  expected  from  the  employer 
towards'  the  labourer.  There  was  one  remarkable  feature 
m  the  ease  to  which  he.had  referred.  A  man  was  asked  by 
a  guardian,  <' How  many  diildren  have  you?"  the  reply 
was  *<  Four."    He  wss  then  asked,  **  how  many  lofl%9« 
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could  you  eftt  weekly  ?  and  he  replied,  "  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  easily."  The  guardians  out-stepped  the  law  in 
the  case  of  these  men  by  giving  them  orders  for  out- 
door relief.  They  made  the  case  a  special  one,  and  hav- 
ing reported  what  they  had  done  to  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners, it  was  confirmed  by  those  gentlemen,  though 
they  were  told  that  such  a  course  must  not  be  repeated. 
He  was  glad,  however,  that  such  a  precedent  could  be 
appealed  to  by  other  guardians,  who  might  have  men 
brought  before  them  for  out- door  relief  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  this  case  the  man  who  said  he  and 
his  family  could  eat  14  or  15  loaves,  received  an  order 
for  8.  Before  he  applied  for  relief  he  had  exhausted  all 
other  means.  He  had  strained  the  baker  and  etery 
tradesman  connected  with  the  hamlet  or  village,  and  he 
could  not  obtain  any  more,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to 
come  before  the  board.  This  gave  rise,  however,  to  an 
important  question,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  such  things  to 
check  the  demand  of  the  consumers  (Hear,  hear).  If 
they  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  how  many  cases  would  they  find  in 
which  consumption  was  similarly  checked?  And 
what  was  the  consequence  of  checking  oonsamp* 
tion  ?  Who  suffered  as  farmers  did  for  the  want  of 
consumers  ?  To  look  at  the  article  of  meat  alone,  it 
appeared  that  Manchester  in  the  year  1835  consumed  40 
percent,  more  meat  than  in  1842;  again  in  1847  there 
were  in  this  country,  1,678,000  more  quarters  of  com 
consumed  than  in  1848 ;  that  between  tiie  two  periods, 
although  emigration  was  going  on  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent— for  he  considered  it  alarming^— there  should  be  a 
difference  of  5,000,000  quarters  of  com  appeared  to 
him  very  startling,  and  it  was  such  checks  to  consump- 
tion which  as  farmers  it  was  their  interest  to  prevent. 
In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  taken 
particular  care  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  la- 
bourers were  employed,  and  he  found  that  many  farmers 
farmed  land,  which  was  equally  good  as  his  own,  with 
only  two  men  to  every  100  acres.  There  was  nothiog  to 
compel  them  to  such  a  limitation.  Applying  his  obser- 
vations to  the  views  stated  by  Mr.  Shaw  with  regard  to 
security  being  given  to  tenants,  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
that  gentleman's  object  were  accomplished  7,  8,  or  9 
men  per  100  acres  would  be  frequently  employed ;  sup- 
posing there  were  only  6  to  every  100  acres,  the 
change  which  would  be  thus  effected  would  have 
a  most  important  influence  on  society.  Statis- 
tical accounts  shewed  that  there  were  only  at  this 
time  3 1  men,  on  an  average,  employed.  If  they 
could  double  the  number,  the  influence  on  con- 
sumption would  of  course  be  proportionably  great. 
There  was  a  statement  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  a  gentleman  had 
laid,  at  a  meeting  of  a  great  society,  that  he  had  already 
cUscharged  five  agricultural  labourers,  and  intended  to 
discharge  four  more  on  the  following  Saturday  night. 
He  (Mr.  Eve)  would  have  given  him  much  more  credit 
for  liberality  and  charity  and  sympathy  if  he  had  said 
that  he  was  gohig  to  add  nme  to  his  present  number ;  for 
it  was  for  better  to  have  their  labour  than  to  support 
them  out  of  the  union  rates. 


Mr.  Beadbl  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  EvB  said  he  was  merely  showing  the  inflacnee 
of  checked  consumption  on  the  condition  of  the  laboucr. 
He  would  not,  however,  take  up  much  of  their  tioM. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  traversed  over  the  grouiid,  and  abown  in 
so  many  instances  where  tlie  labourer  could  be  nselully 
employed,  that  he  could  only  say  he  ftillj  sabaeribed  ta 
all  that  that  gentleman  had  advanced,  and  would  leave  it 
to  others  to  fill  up  better  than  he  had  done  what  Mr. 
Shaw  had  left  open. 

Mr.  W.  BxNNBTT  rose,  and  said  he  had  not  intfiidfd  to 
have  troubled  the  dub  with  any  remark  of  his  after  the  able 
and  very  tstisfaetoiy  msnner  in  whidi  Mr.  Siaw  had  broagte 
the  matter  before  them,  he  having  ia  his  (Mr.  BcBaett'i) 
opiaion  pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject ;  slthongh  he  ahouM 
much  Uke  to  have  elicited,  even  from  Mr.  Shaw,  how  be  con* 
sideted  the  tenantry  of  the  country  on  our  high-reated  tad 
highly-taxed  and  tithed  lands  could  manage  to  compete  viili 
the  untaxed  Ubour  of  other  states  (Hear,  hear).  Bat  vhit 
more  particularly  brought  him  upon  his  feet  wcra  the  oa- 
guarded,  and,  in  his  opinion,  very  indiscreet  dbservatiaiis  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Eve).  He  seeiat  to 
intimate  that  boards  of  guardians  had  a  right  to  inteilae  ss  lo 
how  many  labourers  a  fermer  ought  to  employ,  aad  that  ia 
these  free-trade  times  too,  when  our  Lngialatare  hss  adopted 
ss  a  maxim,  without  reference  to  what  ia  to  follow,  the  li^Vitof 
buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  deaicst  nuket  And 
yet.  forsooth,  if  a  poor  ianaer,  finding  his  aim^  wxU  not  hoU 
out  on  the  Saturday  night,  thinks  proper  to  lessen  his  nuaber 
of  labourers,  his  conduct  is  to  be  the  subject  of  aaimadveriioB 
at  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the  dischsrged  labonren  are  to 
be  brought  up  and  hear  their  fbrmer  master  abused,  becme 
he  fancies  he  knows  better  than  other  people  what  laboar  he 
can  afford  to  employ.  A  more  prepoaterons  proposition  he  bsd 
seldom  heard  advanced ;  and  he  hoped  for  the  credit  of  thii 
dub  it  will  lend^its  sanction  to  no  such  monstrous  abuse  (cries 
of  Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Eve  may  he,  and  donbtiess  ia,  a  voy 
humane  and  excellent  guardian ;  and  it  is  nrj  tnie  that  it  is  a 
public  evil  when  consumption  is  cheeked  by  the  poor  bdag 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  he  (Bir.  Bennett)  would  be 
the  last  man  to  sanction  a  parsimonious  system  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labour.  But  who  does  not  see  how  many  eonsidcxa- 
tions  this  question  involves,  and  how  impossible  it  is  fiir  tkii 
dub  or  sny  bosrd  of  guardians  to  determine  what  labouim  s 
farmer  should  employ  without  knowing  all  the  peculiar  cucbb- 
stances  of  the  msn's  holding  ?  In  the  cases  to  whidi  Mr.  £tc 
has  adverted,  for  aught  this  dub  csa  teU,  some  of  thoK  bt- 
mers  may  have  the  last  shilling  wrung  firom  them  in  the 
shape  of  rent;  and  now  that  the  value  of  their  pirodoee  is  gone 
down  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  they  may  have  no  wqw^mj—** 
that,  while  there  is  anything  left  upon  the  fimn,  any  leas  saa 
than  they  have  contracted  for  will  be  aeeepted  by  the  bndkad; 
whereu  in  many  cases  the  ddUcataon  in  the  farmer's  iatam 
will  cover  the  whole  laboui^aooount  of  the  farm.  How  tika, 
when  the  mesns  of  giving  employment  are  taken  ftom  the  te* 
mer,  is  he  to  save  himsdf  from  inevitsUe  ruin  if  his  ootgoi^p 
are  to  be  kept  up  to  the  former  state  of  thii^  (dwen)? 
Besides  sU  which,  on  what  prindple  now-a-days  can  there  be 
any  interference  with  quantum  of  labour  a  fhmer  iksB 
choose  to  employ  any  mors  than  a  mannlhctttfer?  Wtst 
would  be  thought  of  a  hoard  of  guardians  at  Mm* 
Chester  or  Stodcport  who,  having  various  appBestaoas  lor 
rdief  from  a  oertsin  manufectnxer  having  thought  pniperto 
lesseu  his  hsnds,  they  were  to  sumnum  these  disdaiged  ba^ 
to  give  eridenoo  as  to  hov  lUny  thsir  nastsr  had  atai  kft  is 
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bii  employ?  (Hear.)  Or  if  when  hie  buiuien  was  no  longer 
yiekUng  him  a  profit,  he  ahouU  think  fit  to  doae  hia  auU 
altogether,  whieh  he  may  do,  and  aend  hia  opentivea  for  their 
maintenanee  to  the  hod,  and  the  remaining  iiMstoriea  atill  in 
occapation  ?  He  (Mr.  Bennett)  could  not  therefore  hear  theae 
reflectiona  (be  had  almoat  aaid  abnae)  caat  upon  hia  brother 
farmerBfUndertheir  preaent  cireumstancea, without  rising  to  de- 
fend them  from  auch  an  unwarrantable  attadi  (cheera).  At  the 
aame  time  he  waa  fully  aware  of  the  moral  and  aodal  erila  of 
throwing  large  numbora  of  labourers  out  of  employ,  and  feeling 
as  he  did  that  sneh  must  be  the  result  tery  largely  of  the  nn- 
veatricted  admiasion  of  foreign  eom  into  thia  oonntry,  he  had 
•11  along  been  greatly  (^ppoaed  to  the  anti-Britiah  meaanre  of 
free-tiade  ao-called  (cheers,  and  "  Qneatmn*^.  He  haard  aoase 
gentlemau  from  the  bottom  of  the  room  call  location;  he 
mnat  be  exeoaed  for  aaying  that  waa  to  the  qneation,  and  he 
denied  the  poaaibihty  of  diacoaaing  the  qneation  before  the 
club,  "On  the  beat  mode  of  finding  increaaed  employment  to 
the  Agricultural  Labourera  of  this  Country,"  without  per- 
eeiving  at  once  the  awful  barrier  which  large  admiaaions  of 
foreign  com  was  imposing  upon  the  employment  of  our  own 
people.  He  had  no  wish  to  offend  the  gentlemen  present  who 
differed  from  him  on  this  question  (he  knew  they  were  but  very 
few),  but  he  contended,  this,  to  all  intenta  and  purpoaea,  waa  a 
British  labourers'  question — (Hear,  hear)— aa  wdl  aa  a  farmen' 
and  a  landtords'  question ;  ay^  and  the  former  far  more  ao  than 
the  latter,  because  the  greater  portion  of  the  defalcation  in  the 
price  of  farm-produce  would  unhappily  operate  to  leasen  Tery 
largely  the  wagea  and  the  employment  of  our  agrienltural 
labourers,  and  there  waa  nothing  ctistressed  him  half  so  much 
in  the  eontemplation  of  this  subject  aa  the  oouTietion  that  such 
is  the  iufiituation  of  our  enemies,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
ruin  of  a  large  number  of  fkrmers,  and  the  laboniera  being 
driven  to  complete  desperation,  will  induce  them  to  paoae  in 
carrying  out  their  present  nuachierous  policy,  and  reatore  to 
the  country  a  wholesome  state  of  things  (diecn). 

Mr.  Bkadel  begged  to  say  he  agreed  in  a  few  of  the 
remarks  made  by  hia  friend  Mr.  Bennett.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  no  doubt  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  but  it  appeared  to  him  the 
want  of  it  arose  from  a  variety  of  cauaei,  over  some  of 
which  the  landlord  had  little  or  no  control.  He  might 
mention  the  want  of  capital  amongst  the  farmers  them- 
aeWee*  Nothing  did  more  injury  to  the  good  farmer  than 
men  taking  a  larger  qoantity  of  land  than  they  had  the 
meana  to  cultivate  properly.  The  remedy  for  this  rested 
with  the  farmer,  and  not  with  the  landlord.  Every 
prudent  man  would  require  aecarity  for  his  capital,  either 
by  a  lease  or  a  tenant-right,  for  which  so  many  were 
contending  in  the  present  day.  But  game,  when  pre- 
served to  a  great  extent,  prevented  many  taking  a  lease, 
as  the  covenants  must  be  peculiar  and  stringent ;  and  it 
was  all  but  impossible  to  calculate  the  mischief  done  by 
each  vermin,  if  he  might  so  call  them.  Another  reason 
was  politics.  The  landlords  possessed  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  yearly  tenant ;  and  until 
the  farmers  were  true  to  themselves,  and  would  exercise 
the  independence  which  properly  belongs  to  the  condi- 
tion they  ooonpy,  they  mnst  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  own  conduct.  Land  undoubtedly  required  im- 
provement ;  and  as  soggestlTe  of  one  of  the  meana  to 
accomplish  that  object,  Mr.  Shaw  had  compared  land 
to  ground  let  out  on  bnildiog  leases,  and  alluded  to  Lord 
Grosvenor's  tnopstori  who  letont  land,  on  wWoh  other 


people  expended  their  money ;  and  the  present  Lord 
Grosvenor,  or  hia  descendants,  expects  to  reap  the  fmits. 
Mr.  Shaw's  suggestion  was  a  valuable  one,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  ealcnlation  would  assist  the  question,  by  explaining 
how  much  money  a  fanner  might  expend  on  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  so  as  to  make  five  per  cent,  interest  and 
get  back  his  capital  :— 

Suppose  present  value  to  rent  of  500  acrea  of  land  to 
be  20a.  per  acre  £500 

When  improved  by  draining,  roada,  and  building;  say 
worth  80a.  per  acre,  or 750 

Improved  rent  250 

Thia  improved  rant  of  £250  would  be  worth,  ao  as  to  pay 
five  per  cant  inteieat.  and  bring  back  the  capital— 

YlB. 


On  a  Tyeara'leaae 
On  a  14  yeara*  leaae 
On  a  20  yeara'  leaae 
Ona70yeara'Ieaae 


10 
I2i 

m 


or 


>f 


M 


£. 
1.437 
2,500 
3,125 

4,812 

[Mr. 


If  the  draining  were  reckoned  at  ;^  per  acre 
Mechi,  £4  10s.],  a  large  sum  would  be  left  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for 
all  tiioseimpniTements  which  so  much  added  to  the  profit 
of  the  farmer.  He  (Mr.  Beadd)  was  not  an  advocate  for 
the  tenant  doing  all  these  things  :  he  thought  the  duty 
very  properly  rested  with  the  landlord,  and  that  inatead 
of  adding  acre  to  acre,  he  would  recommend  them  to 
expend  their  extra  ciqiital  in  improving  the  acres  they 
possessed. 

Mr.  Testhbwt  thought  there  were  some  exoepdons 
to  the  rule.  The  breaking  up  of  paatnre  land  was  very 
beneficial.  A  great  deal  of  wood  land  might  also  be 
made  to  produce  nearly  treble  ita  original  income. 
Conaiderable  outlay,  however,  was  required  for  clearing 
and  draining.  This  might  be  expended  either  by  the 
landlord  or  tenant :  but  the  moat  aatiafkotory  method 
appeared  to  be,  that  the  landlord  should  doit  in  the  first 
instance,  and  let  the  land  at  a  bir  rental.  With  regard 
to  poor*s  rates,  it  would  generally  be  found  that  in  high 
parishes  there  were  low  rates,  tnd  in  low  parishes  high 
rates.  Hedge  rows  might  also  be  profitably  thinned. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
landlords  through  the  want  of  capital  of  small  tenanta. 
He  (Mr.  Trethewy)  thought  that  if  the  landlord  were  to 
offer  liberal  terma,  he  might  readily  obtain  a  tenant  with 
a  large  capital.  One  great  reason  for  the  unjust  com- 
petition for  lands  was  the  privilege  given  to  the  land- 
lord of  distrainfaig  for  rent.  If  that  were  done  away,  a 
fair  field  of  competition  would  be  opened  to  the  capitalist 
in  farming,  as  in  every  branch  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Acton  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  at  several 
of  our  meethigs  I  have  been  an  attentive  listener  only ; 
but  on  sudi  an  important  subject  as  the  one  now  on  ^ 
card  for  discussion  this  evening,  I  cannot,  in  justice  to 
an  honest,  industrious  class  of  men  whom  I  much  re- 
spect, consent  to  remain  ailent.  I  think  it  waa  Mr. 
Burke  who  said  the  whole  profit  of  land  arises  from 
manure  and  labour.  And  as  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
opinion  ubrotd  that  a  hotter  understtndfaig  between 
landlord  and  tooont  than  at  present  flditii  wbothor  trii- 
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ing  from  tegiilative  enactmoit  or  ^riTste  arrmgoment, 
wottld  tend  not  only  to  a  greater  aacitrity  in  the  prodvc- 
tioB  of  food,  but  an  Saoreaied  employmait  for  agrieulttt" 
ral  labourers,  it  ii  my  pnrpoie  to  consider  their  looial 
condition.  Mr.  Macaulay  lays  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, **  The  progress  of  civilization  has  diminished  the 
comforts  of  a  portion  of  the  poorest  claans.  The  pea* 
SAiitry  in  the  olden  time  were  almost  free  from  taxation, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  landlord  to 
pay  the  prineipal  rates  and  taies.  The  population  in 
James  the  Second's  time  were  about  5,200,000,  and  wages 
were  about  6s.  per  week  ;  but  then  money  was  a  third 
more  valuable,  according  to  the  comparative  average  of 
wheat  than  at  present,  and  the  6b.  then  was  equal  to 
9s.  now ;  and  the  wages  then  in  purely  agricultural 
counties  have  not  varied  more  than  2s.  or  3s.  a 
week.  Batcher's  meat,  bacon,  cheese,  and  poultry  oouM 
be  had  for  almost  next  to  nothing ;  whilst  dothing  of 
every  description  was  twice  as  dear,  and  articles  of 
cotton  four  times  the  price  they  are  now ;  sugar,  soap, 
fuel,  salt,  and  iron  dearer ;  in  foet,  so  dear  wis  iron  that 
there  were  very  lew  agricultural  implements,  and,  as  you 
well  know,  very  inefficient.  The  prlce»  then,  of  labour, 
for  above  one  hundred  yean  paat,  has  varied  very  nueh, 
according  to  the  different  distriots.  In  Bases  wo  find 
the  highest  wages;  for  when  at  the  time  wheat  was 
100s.  per  quarter  labourers  there  earned  3i.  to  3s. 
6d.  a  day ;  whilst  in  Donetahire,  WUtshire,  Bodfofd- 
shire,  and  Sussex,  wages,  were  not  more  than  6i.,  7s., 
and  88.  a  week.  The  hinds  in  Scotland,  and  the  bulk 
of  England  are  \^aid  in  kind  or  with  the  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  the  marketable  value ;  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Pusey  mentions  it  amounts  to  about  9s.  per  week. 
Unmarried  men  usually  obtain  from  £Z  10s.  to  £b  for 
the  half  year,  with  bed  and  board*  I  believe,  from  ob- 
servation, that  this  is  the  praotaoo  in  Wales  \  whilst  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  a  Urge  portion  of  land  being  lot  to 
middlemen  at  raek-rsnts  or  at  willt  the  iarms  are  but 
badly  cultivated,  fisw  labourers  employed,  and  wages  not 
higher  than  4s.  9d.  a  week,  and  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Of  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  country,  com- 
pared with  those  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland, there  is  a  marked  difference.  The  house  acoom  - 
modation  is  greatly  superior  in  England  over  other 
countries.  Hovels  are  exchanged  for  good  oomfortable 
dwellings  in  many  parts  i  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  hovels 
of  mud,  with  windows  fuU  of  stuffed  stockings  and  rags, 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  villages  of  the  west  of 
England.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  an  English  labourer 
is  supposed  to  consume  about  21bs.  of  bread  and  60s.  of 
meat  a  day  (  whilst  a  French  labourer  consumes  lib.  of 
the  former  and  l^lbs.  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Waldo  Smerson, 
nn  acute  observer  of  our  manners  and  customs  whilst  in 
this  country,  on  his  return  to  Amorioa  stated,  at  a  lec- 
ture at  New  York  :^''  Englishmen  are  great  eaters,  and 
elainpihat  a  good  supply  of  food  is  essential  to  health. 
He  presente  a  stout,  respecfcid>10t  and  graadfatherly 
appearance.  Pluok  is  their  national  oharacteristio.  The 
eabman,  the  porter,  the  nobleman,  the  bishops,  and  the 
women  have  its  the  fnm  rum  over  with  it."    Now, 


sfar,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  thsft  if  under  the  im- 
proved syatem  of  ooltivatiosi  wUch  has  ptevdlod  duriag 
the  present  century,  landlords  and  teasnt-fhrmen  would 
devise  a  better  method  of  anunging  tfieir  diftrcneei 
when  a  change  of  tenancy  takes  place,  and  allow  their 
tenants  a  more  liberal  construction  of  their  leases  or 
agreements,  labour  would  be  promoted  and  wages  raised. 
We  all  know  that  in  Lincolnshire,  where  there  is  a 
tenant-right  far  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  county, 
the  land  is  better  cultivated,  the  fiurmers  more  satisfied, 
and  the  labouren  leu  abject.  Claying,  marling,  limiog, 
and  boning  go  on  to  a  great  extent,  materially  improviBg 
the  oouditkm  of  the  labourer;  and  there  ia  tnth  in 
the  words  of  the  great  philosopiMr,  Psley:  **  I  thkik  my- 
self that  the  poor  demand  my  attention,  for  this  phua 
and  simple  reason :  the  rich  can  take  care  of  thenselves." 
llierefore  I  hope  the  club  will  give  this  question  the  at- 
tention  which  it  deserves,  and  that  something  may  be 
done  for  all  classes ;  for  the  landlord,  for  the  farmer, 
and  for  the  labourer ;  and  that  it  may  tend  to  the  good 
of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Mbcuz  entirely  concurred  with  the  sdmirahle  opeoiuf 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  having  felt  the  truth  of  bia  remarks  by  expc* 
rieaoe.  He  had  laid  out  some  amount  of  capital  in  improviog 
his  own  land — ^probably  double  the  fee-iimple ;  but  be  should 
not  have  done  this  if  he  had  been  a  tenaDt-farmer«  without 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  very  long  lease,  or  a  aecarity 
for  the  restoration  of  the  unexhausted  portum  of  his  iffipr<ne> 
meats.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  same  motives  vbidi  sc> 
tuated  his  mind  actuated  the  minds  of  all  ralrulating  aud  tca> 
sonable  men,  with  r^rd  to  the  welfare  of  their  Cuniltfs. 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Shaw  had  fihanstfd  neady  the 
whole  of  the  sul^jcct ;  but  there  wu  one  point  to  which  be 
(Mr.  Mechi)  would  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  a  few  weeks  sgo  to  ky  out  a  certain  som  in 
the  purchase  of  guano ;  but,  on  reflection^  he  found  from  pre> 
vious  experience  that  that  sum  would  be  better  employed  ia 
removing  earth  from  the  sides  of  the  green  lanes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  He  felt  that  he  should  be  in  a  mudi  better  pa«> 
tion  if  that  amotmt  were  expended  in  his  own  neighbouihood, 
in  the  employment  of  labourers,  than  in  psying  fateigBCft 
sbroad  (Hear,  hear).  Was  it  possible  for  any  man  who  lived 
in  a  wild  sort  of  ooontiy  net  to  ehsuve  that,  on  the  hca^ 
lands,  tiks  gicsn  lanes  were  fsr  toe  wide;  that  the  middle  of 
them  was  very  hoUow;  and  that  these  was^  eonaequenDj. 
aoBMthing  ivwmhlisg  a  pond?  He  had  paid  7d.  per  cubic 
yard  for  digging  and  burning.  He  sineeiely  trusted  that  ao 
agriculturists  would,  under  the  new  state  of  things*  show  a 
disposition  to  discharge  their  labourera.  Aa  a  genoal  rule;  it 
was  not  advisable  to  attribute  motives  to  any  one ;  but  be 
was  quite  sure — and  be  made  the  declaration  in  justificatioo  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Eve— that  a  little  in  feeling  towatds  Sir  Robert 
.Peel  had  caused  many  a  poor  labourer  to  be  disdiarged,  or  at 
least  kept  out  of  employment. 

A  Mbmbbr  :  No,  it  ia  because  ot  empty  pod»ts. 

Mr.  Mscni :  The  effect  of  employment  on  tiie  mormh  of 
labouren  was  well  worthy  of  consideration.  He  had  had  his 
eye  on  many  a  young  man  whom  he  had  known  to  be  able  and 
wiBfatg  to  prove  themscivea  good  aenlMS  ef  seStoty.  He  had 
known  them  to  apply  fcr  empkyuient  fhum  hrm  to  form, 
whsM  their  demsnds  were  Njje^edk  TheteanHhad 
sAtt  thstf  hsiug  good  mstnben  of  society,  hshite  of 
had  grown  upon  them.  Ihey  bed  been  hrDughl  hsfore  the 
magistiutes^  and  gone  thieugh  the  saeeemive  stages  of  poad^ 
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iag  and  thievias,  and  sowntimai  muuiOumg  wone.  Tlwf 
were,  then,  all  bound  to  do  their  beat  to  look  out  Cor  natonl 
meana  of  employinf^  laboonn,  inatoad  of  iruting  to  aitifidal 
aoovcaa  of  emplojaieDt ;  and  he  waa  quite  awe  tlmt  tbe  note 
labonr  they  employed,  provided  they  took  oare  thai  it 
waa  well  direeted,  the  better  would  it  be  for  their  pockcta 
(Hear,  hear).  It  had  been  nid  that  the  ereetioa  of  ateam* 
enginea^  and  ao  on,  had  the  effect  of  diapladng  a  larger 
amount  of  hdmir.  lliat  waa  one  of  the  gieaiaat 
miatakes  that  could  poanUy  be  made,  it  waa  quite  dear  that 
a  man  who  expended  £600  in  the  erection  of  an  engine^  with 
the  neceaiary  bnildinga  and  ao  on,  inTeatod  by  fir  the  greater 
part  of  that  araoont  in  the  enploymcHt  of  hie  liellow-eountiy- 
men.  The  coals  which  were  conatastly  being  cenniiaed  were 
obtained  by  bbonr.  Whether  in  the  caae  of  the  miner,  the 
aeaman,  or  the  ahip-bnilder,  labonrmight  tbua  be  traced  in  allita 
endlaaa  varietiea  in  connection  with  improveuMnta.  That  ob- 
aenration  would  apply  to  the  difference  between  the  prceent  aya* 
tern  of  threshing  and  the  M  one.  He  would  not  occupy  any 
mere  time,  except  to  atate  his  bdief  that  eipenditure  on  tike  im* 
provement  of  the  soil  in  general  would  prove  advantageona. 
There  were  acme  improvemente  which,  for  want  of  praetiee^ 
were  not  effected  judiciously  (Hear) ;  but  he  had  no  heatation  in 
aaying  that  the  ereotien  of  maohtneiy  and  anitebte  bnilding% 
the  deeper  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  ao  on,  tended  penn» 
nently  to  improve  an  eatat^  and  to  benefit  the  ooonpiera  (Hear). 

Mr.  Spba&ino  was  very  glad  that  thia  sulqect  had  been 
brought  forward  in  time  to  set  landlords  thinking  upon  it  before 
it  waa  too  late.  There  were  many  paaons  who  if  they  employed 
additional  labourers  umat  do  ao  at  a  oertam  loss  under  existing 
cireuoiBtaneea.  However  much  formers  might  fod  for  labouteia, 
it  must  be  recollected  thst  charity  begins  at  home ;  and  if  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  giveinereaaed  employment,  no  blame 
could  be  attached  to  them.  It  was  incumbent  on  landlorda  to 
join  the  tenant  farmer  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  and  im- 
proviug  the  condition  of  labourers  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Wood  did  not  sec  how  any  one  could  be  expected  to 
employ  a  labourer  without  a  reasonable  espeototion  of  profit : 
in  the  price  which  would  be  obtained  for  an  article  in  the  mar- 
ket lay  the  only  inducement  to  produce  it.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  employ  labeurcn  in  producing  when  the  articles 
produced  could  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  rate  elsewhere.  The 
cause  of  this  want  of  employment  was  the  want  of  remunera- 
tion— the  want  of  an  adequate  price  for  the  article  produced. 
What  Mr.  Shaw  had  said  with  tegud  to  the  affording  of  indnccw 
menta  to  tenant  farmers  to  employ  labonr  to  a  greater  extent 
would  not  apply  to  the  case  to  which  he  (Mr.  Wood)  referred. 
If  the  article  to  be  produced  could  not  be  produced  so  as  to  be 
sold  profitably  at  as  cheap  a  rate  aa  it  could  be  obtained 
already,  there  would,  even  uuder  the  circumstances  contem- 
plated, be  no  inducement  to  employ  additional  labour.  With 
regard  to  loana,  be  did  not  entirety  agree  with  Mr.  8haw  aa  to 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.  To  grant  loana  waa  to 
supply  agriculturiste  with  money,  not  with  capital.  There 
must  be  land  to  offer  as  aeourity  before  any  loan  could  be  ob- 
teined;  and  having  land  agriculturiste  already  had  capital. 
Money  was  merely  the  circulating  medium  by  meaua 
of  which  labour  waa  act  in  motion.  Aa  to  a  tenant  farmer,  or 
any  one  who  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  huid,  taking 
upon  himself  to  employ  labourera  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
profit,  without  any  proapeet  of  ultimate  advantage^  he  trusted 
that  that  was  an  error  into  which  they  would  not  foU,  u  men 
of  business.  He  deprecated  the  sentiment  that  any  man  waa 
called  upon,  aa  a  fimner,  to  do  anything  wMdk  would  not 
answer  his  purpose  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  (BeWj  heaf). 
ItwaathednijrolthAfforefvaNiitiiaitrat^ltiMtenMH^  to. 


take  eaie  that  labttuen  ahtfuM  be  mffioiatttly  employed.  The 
chief  meana  of  aecuiiag  employment  for  all  the  ai^eeto  of  the 
atote  waa  a  foir  remnnentbn  for  what  the  cmployaaent  pro- 
duced. That  wia  a  point  which  muat  not  he  kept  out  ot  sight. 
If  by  any  artificial  meana  the  foir  remunentioa  ware  removed, 
employncnt  waa  reduced  m  proportion,  and,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
atoteJ,  agricuUnral  labourera  wotdA  eat  up  the  land. 

Mr.  Ramsey  had  no  doubt  that  every  one  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  employ  working  men,  but  he  thought  they  had  over* 
ma  firat  principles.  Labour  waa  the  capital  of  every  working 
man.  A  working  man,  who  could  work  equally  well  with  an- 
other, atarted  with  an  equal  capital.  That  capital  could  only 
he  benefldal  aa  it  waa  aold  or  ex^anged*  Bailwaya  had  with- 
drawn a  large  wnsber  of  men  from  agiieultiital  employment. 
This,  parhapa,  made  agiioultuial  labouren  rather  acaree  ;  but 
those  large  and  proiperooa  undertakings,  aa  they  once  were, 
had  now  become  not  ao  much  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a 
great  number  of  labourera  were  thrown  on  the  old  stock. 
Theae  were  not  employed  so  eonstantly  aa  before  consequently 
the  poor-ntea  were  greatly  affected  1^  it  But  it  was  argued 
that  thia  waa  a  queatien  of  money  ;  he  (Bir.  Ramaey)  looked 
upon  it  in  ratter  a  diflbrant  light ;  but  he  agreed  witli  Mr. 
Medii  that  when  the  prieeof  com  waa  knr  it  waa  not  the  time 
to  do  away  with  growing  it,  but  to  grow  more  by  improved 
agncultnre.  Bo  long  aa  there  waa  a  dqpresaion  in  trade!,  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  prednoe  wu  neceaaarily  thrown 
\mtk ;  but  he  believed  that,  if  tiie  reaouroaa  of  thia  country 
were  fiedy  employed,  agricultutal  prodooe  would  not  be 
so  depreaaed  aa  aome  people  thought.  In  aome  parte  of  Eng- 
land, howerer,  these  remarks  did  not  apply.  In  Northum- 
berland and  Dnrham  the  laboarers  were  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  kind.  Under  theae  ciroumstanoea,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  eonsidenahle  cxertiona  might  be  made  by  the 
agricultijurists  at  large,  actuated  as  the  memben  of  the  Club 
seemed  to  be^  by  toalinga  of  compaasion  towards  the  labourer. 
But  in  many  distriete  it  would  be  otherwiae.  Fumers  showed 
no  compassion  in  employing  more  labouren  than  they  required. 
In  dofaig  80  they  au^  think  they  were  alleviating  the  con- 
ditiott  of  the  labourer ;  but,  if  capital  waa  not  properly  in- 
vested, and  yielding  a  foir  return,  thqr  could  not  enqdoy 
labourera.  Itwu  not  what  they  would  doi,  but  what  they 
were  able  to  do.  Some  gentleman  (Mr.  Acton)  had  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  labmnera'  cottages,  but  thoae  cottagee 
were  not  built  when  agriculture  was  in  a  low  stete.  He  (Mr. 
Ramsey)  thought  thst  not  only  labouiem,  but  tbe  children  of 
labonien,  akouM  be  carefoUy  attended  to,  and  receive  the  rudi- 
mente  of  a  decent  edooation. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  happily  nothing  to 
combat  in  the  way  of  opposition,  but  would  offer  a  remark  on 
bia  fHead  (Mr.  Wood'a)  diatmetion  between  capital  and  money. 
He  was  aware  that  that  gentleman  waa  veij  fond  of  the  cur- 
nney  queation,  and  on  that  acesmnt  mere  partieular  in  his 
daetinctioBa  on  timt  anl^jeet  than  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  was;  if  the 
IsBdownett  could  get  three  milUena  of  money  for  the  purposes 
of  drainage^  which  ireuld  lead  to  the  employment  of  kbour, 
whether  it  waa  called  money  or  capital  waa  a  matter  of 
perfbet  indiflbrenee  (Hear,  hear,  and  laaghter)*  With  ro- 
ipeet  to  the  emptoyment  «f  fadMNir,  and  the  lisrmer's  duty 
in  lubtkm  to  such  employtoent,  he  had  ahraya  deprecated 
Ihat  sort  of  lecturing,  which  wta  very  foahionable  at  ag^ 
Itetltmll  meHlngs^  coming,  aa  it  generally  did,  ttan  hmd- 
lofda  at  one  end  el  the  room  to  formen  at  the  other  (Hear, 
hear).  Whan  he  had  heard  gmtitemen  apeak  of  the  duty 
«f  iomeullig  the  amMmt  of  prodmse,  and  of  reeorting  for  that 
pmpose.  It  ■fftilWri  teamir^  Ind  «  large  expcnditwe  of 
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capital,  it  had  always  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  ai- 
■uming  a  right  to  leetare  men  on  that  portian  of  their 
buiineu  which  they  undentood  modi  better  than  did  thote 
who  lectured  them  (Hear,  hear).  He  perfoetly  oonenned 
in  the  ■tatemcnt  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  in- 
cumbent on  the  fumer  to  employ  a  Isbooicr  nnkss  he 
wanted  his  scnriees.  At  the  same  time  he  was  quite  ready 
to  give  full  credit  to  those  philanthropic  gentlemen  who, 
possessing  ample  means  and  enjoying  opportunities  peculiar  to 
themselTcs,  did  all  in  their  power  to  give  increased  employment 
(Hear,  hear).  He  gave  full  credit  to  Mr.  Eve  for  his  efforts 
in  that  direction ;  but  heoould  not  consent  to  Uame  those  wlu^ 
being  difllerently  dreumstaneed,  were  unable  to  pursue  a 
sunilar  course.  He  was  ghid  to  find  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  before  them  had  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
meeting;  and  he  trusted  that  the  discussion  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  landed-proprietors  to  think  more  of  de- 
Tising  meaaures  which  would  conduce  to  the  employment  of 
the  labourer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  their  own  benefit^  as 
well  u  that  of  the  public  generally.  He  did  not  espeet  to  see 
a  decided  movement  in  favour  of  tenant  right  untfl  its  im- 
portance was  more  deeply  felt  The  time  was,  however,  rapidly 
approaching  when  landlords  would  see  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
then  they  would  move  more  energetically  in  the  right  direction. 
He  would  oondnde  by  proposing  the  following  resdluCion : — 

*'Tbat  the  most  beneficial  means  of  providing  employment 
for  the  sgricultural  labourer  would  be — 

'*1.  The  erection  ofsuitable  buildings,  and  the  coBStmotion 
of  necessary  fences  and  roads  by  the  landlord. 

"  2.  The  execution  of  ordinaiy  or  extraordinary  drainage  or 
irrigation,  also  at  his  cost. 

"8.  In  the  event  of  the  landlord  not  being  inclined  to  make 
the  required  outlay,  the  grant  of  a  term  of  yean  and  sodi  an 
allowance  in  the  rent  o  will  compensate  the  tenant  for  the 
requisite  expenditure. 

*'4.  A  covenant,  in  all  eases,  to  ooapenaate  the  tenant  Iw 
unexhausted  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  and  in  the 
event  of  yeatly-tennre,  of  permissSon  to  remove  buildings 
erected  at  his  own  oost,  provided  the  landlord  will  not  take 
them  at  a  feir  valuation,  the  period  for  which  the  tenant  has 
eigoyed  the  use  of  them  being  taken  into  considcntion." 

This  resdutign  simply  involved  approval  of  thereoommen- 
dationa  of  the  Agiienltursl  Customs'  Committee  upon  tenant- 
right  to  whidi  he  had  before  adverted,  and  he  thought  he  did 
not  go  a  step  beyond  that  which  all  enlightened  landlorda 
would  be  ready  to  eoncede. 

A  MftXBBB  asked  Mr.  Shaw  whether  he  waa  not  of  opinion 
that  the  importance  of  granting  leases  would  be  more  attended 
to  in  consequence  of  the  issoing  of  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

Hr.  Shaw  replied  that  be  thought  there  would  be  an 
amendment  in  eonaequeoee. 

Mr.  HoBBB  seoQiided  the  resolution.  Hia  viewe  ao  ftiUy 
coincided  with  thoee  of  Mr.  Shaw  that  he  need  not  long  detain 
the  meeting.  He  differed  very  modi  from  Mr.  Beadd  and 
othen,  who  thooght  that  tanon  wen  acting  rightly  and 
wisdy  in  disdmging  their  •griealtnralbdMNiiera.  It  had  been 
liequently  stated  timt  evwing  that  rent  waa  regulated  by  the 
burdens  which  pressed  upon  the  land;  bat  he,  notwithstanding 
that,  eontended  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to  employ 
his  quota  of  able4M>died  Ubourera— not  only  his  duty  to  his 
lan^ord,  but  also  to  his  country.  When  the  New  Poor  Ism 
BUI  passed,  it  wm  not  in  any  way  doubted,  whan  the  able- 
bodied  man  was  rdhsed  vdiaf  out  of  the  Umoo,  he  would  find 
amployount  anongat  the  oeeopien  of  tht  aoH  Th«  priea  of 
labour  shoiiki  bt  Ngvklad  ^'iiVl^aaddHBMid.   It 


important  to  obeerre  what  was  paid  to  hboorme  abroad.  la 
Poland  the  price  of  labour  waa  S^d.  per  day;  in  Russia  it  was 
5d.;  in  Germany  and  Pkanoe  7d.t  thevdbre  he  contended 
that,  ahhough  ftrmen  wen  in  duty  bound  to  employ  ^rir 
labourers,  it  waa  but  an  act  of  justice  to  themsdves  to  get 
them  aa  dieap  as  possible.  Hie  question  before  them  was  one 
of  vital  importance— perhaps  more  so  to  the  landlord  than  to 
the  tenant-Curmer.  It  waa  the  landknd's  duty  to  see  that  his 
land  was  properly  cultivated,  and  that  the  labonren  bdonging 
to  it  were  fully  employed ;  but  where  a  man  did  not  give  lus 
tenant  full  scope  fiir  the  investment  of  his  capital^  hy  security 
of  tenure,  by  security  for  his  money,  or  by  tenant-siglit,  or  by 
all  of  theses  he  was  not  earrying  out  the  golden  rale,  thst 
"  Property  has  its  duties  aa  wdl  as  its  rights." 

TheCHAiBMAM,in  putting  thereedution  t»tlieineetiBg,ssid 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  respecting  theconditMU 
of  the  cottager  soisraslsncolnshirewasconcemed.  Asalineob- 
shire  man,  he  could  say  that  not  only  wen  there  spkudid  d«dr 
ling-houses  for  the  fiumers,  but  higldy  reapectaUe  eottsgca  fv 
the  laboureiB.  But  in  the  West  of  England,  where  he  had  bcca 
located  for  the  last  twelve  months^  things  were  different  Is 
lineolnahire  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  aeeing  a  men  get  12s.  a 
week,  but  now  he  only  saw  them  getting  8a.  or  9s.;  sad 
therefore  Mr.  Shaw  had  done  wdl  in  directing  attmtion  to  the 
sulQect  of  labour.  Labour  must  be  aa  marketable  as  aqything 
dn;  farmen  must  go  out  on  Monday  monungt  aad  piuihssf 
their  labour  aa  dieaply  as  they  oonld.  Although  csat  on  the 
hills  of  Exmoor,  of  whidi  he  had  undertaken  the  cdtivatioo, 
he  did  not  despair  of  eventually  annpeeding.  But  he  thanked 
Mr.  Shaw  more  perticulariy  for  the  idea  of  portiea  taking  the 
land  for  a  numba  of  years,  and  (aa  it  were)  redeeanng  it  on 
building  leases . 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  having  been  passed,  the 
diwBition  tnd^t 
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MONDAY,  MAY  7 :    MONTHLY  MEETINQ  OF  THE 
COMMITT££  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Preaent:  Messra.  J.  Beadd,  W.  Bennett,  W.  Cheffins, 
W.  Fiaber  Hobba,  W.  Hutley,  0.  W.  Johnaon,  T. 
Knight,  J.  J.  Medii,  J.  C.  Neabit,  W.  Sbav  (of  the 
Strand),  R.  Smith  (Devon),  R.  B.  Smith  (Ednumton), 
J.  TbomM,  H.  Tretbewy,  J.  Tyter,  and  Owen  Wailia. 
T.  Kmioht,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutea  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
and  aigned  by  the  Chairman  of  this  day. 

The  following  geatlemen  were  docted  members  of  the 
Clnb:^ 

C.  K  Cnnddl,  Weston  Fton,  Andover,  HanU 

R.  F.  Jennings,  Bideford,  Devon 

E.  W.  Jdmson,  Chidiester,  Sussex 

J.  P.  Ley,  Bideford,  Devon 

J.  Psrsons,  North  Stoneham,  Southampton 

R.  Roper,  Chidiester,  Sussex 

H.  Setf,  Martin,  Great  Bedwin,  WiUa 

H.  Wolf,  Park-hill  Vum,  Andover,  Hanta 

K  E.  Ydland,  Bideford,  Devon. 

Some  other  nai&M  of  gontUmeo  propoaed  w«n  retd  for 
the  tot  timt. 
IIm  feUowiaf  works  imn  mported  ae  tireewHd  te 
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the  Clab,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the 
donors  of  them  :— 

"Tlie  Rttial  En^dopvdia"  (?arta  in  contianation) ;  by 
Mesm.  FoUartoo,  thePublishen.— "The  Fanner's  Maga- 
sine"  (in  monthly  numbers) ;  by  the  Editor.—"  Ttm  Sporting 
Msgssine**  (in  monthly  nnmbers) ;  by  the  Editor.—"  Facts 
for  Fumoa  on  the  CnltiTation  of  Maiae;"  by  the  Author. 
— "Proposed  Measures  for  the  Bemoval  of  National  Dis- 
tress" (published  in  1827) ;  by  Mr.  A.  Soott,  the  Author.— 
A  pamphlet  "  On  the  Agrienltursl  Value  of  Sewer  and 
other  Diainage  Waters;"  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  the 
Author. 

Hie  foUowfaig  Members  were  chosen  as  a  Snb-com- 


mittee,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
Anniremrx  Dinner  of  the  Club,  to  take  place  at 
Greenwich,  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  the  day  following  the 
next  MontUj  Meeting  :— 

J.  Beadel,  W.  Fishar  Hobbs,  C.  W.  Johnson,  T.  Knight,  W« 
Shaw  (of  the  Stiand),  and  Robert  Smith. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by 
Mr.  TrethewTi  H  waa  resoWed — **  That  the  Secretary 
be  reqneated  to  make  out  a  liat  of  all  Membera  in  arrear 
of  subscription  by  the  next  Monthly  Meeting,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Committee  to  take  prooeedinga  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  same." 


MR.      L  A  W  E  S      AND     T.  L.  C. 


BY  K  LINC0LN8HIRX   FABMKR. 


Pablic  attention  has  of  late  years  been  called  to 
many  controversies  on  agricultural  subjects.  It 
may  probably,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that 
very  few  of  these  have  equalled  in  interest  or  im- 
portance those  called  forth  by  Mr.  Lawes'  papers 
on  "Agricultural  Chemistry,"  inasmuch  aa  the 
conclusions  there  arrived  at  and  discussed  seemed 
generally  to  justify  the  practice  of  those  looked 
upon  as  the  best  farmers,  and  also  to  be  themselves 
justified  by  the  results  of  a  long,  laborious,  and 
carefully  conducted  course  of  experiments.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Lawes  had  apparently  given  to  the 
methods  most  commonly  adopted  amongst  good 
farmers  that  scientific  support,  the  want  of  which 
had  previously  left  them  admost  defenceless  against 
all  kinds  of  novelty  and  innovation. 

Papers  have  now  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
however,  throwing  a  doubt  on  the  honesty  not  only 
of  the  deductions,  but  of  the  experiments  themselves 
of  Mr.  Lawes;  and  though  only  one  important 
point  is  combated  by  the  writer,  yet  a  well  f^nnded 
and  liEurly  supported  attack  of  this  nature  upon  a 
part  must  be  admittdfl  to  affect  the  degree  of  reliance 
which  should  be  placed  upon  the  whole ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  very  desirable  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  one  in  question  can  be  rightly  considered 
to  possess  this  character  or  not.  The  perusal  of 
the  following  passages,  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Lawes  and  of  T.  L.  C,  (and  placed  in  op- 
posite columns  for  convenience  of  comparison,) 
will,  it  is  thought,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  tend  thereby 
materially  to  assist  him  in  determining  the  degree 
of  influence  which  the  attack  of  the  latter  should 
have  on  a  belief  in  the  statements  of  the  former. 


PASSAGES  *  nxTKAOTBD 
fkom  papbr8  in  thb 
Farmkr'8     Magazinb, 

BNTITLBD        "  ReMABKB 

ON  Lawbb'  papbb  on 
Agricultubal  Chbmis- 
TRY."  Bt  a  fabmer. 


Tke  Fanner't  Magazme. 
January,  1849. — Ar^ 
ticle  by  T.  L.  C. 

I.  P^^e  4  :  "  1st.  It 
has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Lawes  con- 
siders that  alkalies  are 
an  unnecessary  ingre* 
dient  in  artificial  ma- 
nures; and  in  his  reply 
he  endeavours  to  show 
(2nd)  that  in  the  original 
paper  he  recommends 
organic  manures,  such 
as  rape  cake,  to  be  used 
along  with  superphos- 
phate. He  quotes  the 
following  sentencef  from 
his  oriffinal  paper  (page 
511),  tnat  'the mixture 
of  mineral  manures  with 
organic  gives  the  best 
result,  as  far  as  develop- 
ment was  concemea.' 
Why  did  he  not  give  a 


PASSAGES  •  BXTRACTBD 
PROM  PAPBR8  ON  "  AORI- 
CULTURAL    CUBMISTRY,** 

IN  THE  Journal  op 
TUB  BoYAL  Agricul- 
tural SOCIBTY,  AND  ON 
"  ThB  8OUROB8  OP  THB 

ALKAUB8  IN  Agricul- 
ture," in  THB  Farmer's 
Magazine.  By  J.  B. 
LAWES. 

Journal  of  The  R.  A.  S. 
Vol.VUI.^Articleby 
Mr,  Lawes, 

I.  Page  611:  "We 
observe,  too,  that  whilst 
under  the  influence  of 

this  DEFECT  OP  RAIN 
DURING  ¥hR  first 
PERIOD    OF   THK    8BA* 

BON,  both  the  weight  of 
bulbs  and  number  of 
plants  is  much  less 
where  rape-cake  is  used 
ALONB  tnan  even  where 
no  manure  at  idl  is  pro* 
\ided;  yet  the  admix- 
ture d  mineral  manures 
with  the  oiganic  gives 
the  beet  result  in  the 
series,  so  far  as  develop- 
ment is  concerned." 

Page  662:  "Itmust» 
however,  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  bulk 
of  an  agricultural  crop  of 


'*'  The  italics  in  every  case  are  the  same  as  in  the 
originals.  The  capital  letters  are  m^  own,  and 
mark  those  sentences  to  which  special  attention 
should  be  directed. 

t  And  ekven  others  to  the  same  effect* 
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Kttle  more  from  ibe 
same  page,  where  he 
says  that  rapb-cakk 
'lessens  both  the 
weight  of  bulbs  and 
number  of  plants*? 
It  is  rather  difficult  to 
recoQciie  these  two  opi- 
nions. 

**  Artificial  manures 
may  contain  the  follow- 
ing substances : — 

**  Ist.  Phosphoric  acid. 

"  2nd.  The  alkaUes,  as 
potash  and  soda. 

*'  3rd.  The  earths,  lime 
and  magnesia. 

"  4th.  Organic  matter, 
as  rape-cake. 

"(a)  ITie  latter,  Mr. 
Lawes  says,  '  lessens 
both  the  weight  of  bulbs 
and  number  of  plants.' 

"  (6)  Magnesia  gave  no 
increase  oi  crop  when 
tried  along  with  super- 
phosphate. 

"  (c)  Potash  and  soda 
have  been  shown  by 
several  quotations  to  be, 
in  Mr.  Lawes'  otunion, 
unnecessary,  ano,  Hke 
the  rape-dust,  always 
injurious  to  the  young 
plant. 

•'  (d)  There  is,  then, 
nothing  left  but  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime,  or 
superphotphate.  It  is  in 
vain  for  Mr.  Lawes  to 
reply  that  he  does  not 
recommend  this  sub* 
stance ;  for  every 
tldng  else  is  in  some 
part  of  (he  report  depre- 
ciatedy  and  some  evil 
from  their  use  pointed 
out.  It  therefore  be- 
comes an  interesting 
subject  of  enquiry,  with 
which  of  the  substances 
used  OS  manures  Mr. 
Lawes  is  '  commercially 
connected.' " 

The  Farmer^s  Magazine. 
January,  1849. 

IL  Page  6:  "The 
only  reply  Mr.  Lawes 
makes  to  the  writer's 
assertion,  that  he  was 
not  justified  in  his  con- 
clusions from  his  ex- 
periments with  alkalies, 
because  he  tried  them 
along  with  bones,  and  in 


turnips  depends  mate- 
rially upon  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  con- 
tained m  the  soil,  with- 

OUT  WHICH  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE 
POWER  OF  GROWTH  BY 
MBANS  OP  THE  PHOS- 
PHATE |WILL  BE  UNA* 
VAILING. 

Pages  560,  562-3  : 
•*  Having,  therefore, 
shown  that  to  obtain 
heavy  crops  of  bulbs 
large  amounts  of  car- 
bonaceous matters 
should  be  supplied  to 
the  soil,  and  that  dung 
is  the  cheapest  source  of 
this  substance,  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What  are  the 
next  best  substitutes  for 
it  ?  Dung  is  an  article  in 
which  our  farm-yards 
are  very  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient." 

•  IK  ♦  «  * 

"Rape-cake,  as  con- 
taining a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter,  is  an 
admirable  manure  for 
the  turnip  as  a  substitute 
for  farm<yard  dung;  it 
may  be  employea  in 
conjunction  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime— the 
former  being  sown 
broadcust,  and  the  latter 
drilled  with  the  seed. 
Ponvian  guano,  which 
contains  a. large  quantity 
of  ammonia  as  well  as 
uhosphates,  is  found  to 
be  a  much  more  certain 
manure  for  turnips  in 
Scotland,  where  tlie  fall 
of  rain  is  Urge,  than  in 
those  parts  of  England 
where  it  is  much  less/' 


The  Farmer*$  Magazine, 
December,  1848. 

n.  Page 481 1  "Now, 
it  so  happens  that  the 
statement  of  the  manures 
of  this  plot  18  occurs 
nine  times  in  the  course 
of  our  paper — namely, 
at  pages  517,  518,  519, 
520,  621,  529,  540,  545, 
and  547.    On  reference 


comparison  with  super- 
phosphate, is,  that  it  is  a 
misprint,  and  that  he 
meant  to  try  them  along 
with  superphosphate. 
This  is  a  nice  way  of 
getting  out  of  it,  and  is 
his  reply  to  that  part  of 
the  discussion." 


The  Farmer*s  Magazine, 
Marek,  1849. 

lU.  Page  199:  "I 
have  been  accused  of 
misrepresenting  Mr. 
Lawes*  views  respecting 
the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing alkalies  in  manures. 
If  the  following  ex- 
pressions do  not  mean 
that  they  are  an  un- 
necessary addition,  they 
have  no  meaning  what- 
ever :  'Theemnloymeiit 
of  potash,  sooa,  meg- 
fissia,  and  silica^  has 
been  suggested  by  che- 
mists/rom  an  imperfect 


to  these  pages,  it  will  be 
seen  thaC  in  eight  ctueg 
out  of  nine,  the  manure 
of  No.  18  is  stated  to  be 
compounded  of  calcined 
bone-dust  and  sulpburic 
acid  (or  superphosphate 
of  lime)    and    a1kalie5, 
and  not  of  simply  bones 
and  alkalies ;  wnilst  once 
only — namely,    at  page 
527,    from    which    our 
critic  professes  to  quote 
"^be  sulphuric  acid  is 
omitted!  a  mere    over- 
sight, which  we  think  is 
more    to   be    regretted 
than  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  vast  amount 
of  tabulation  occurring  in 
our  paper." 

*  ♦  *  ♦  4e 

"  But  let  us  point  out 
another  fact  bearing 
upon  this  *No.  18,*  by 
which  the  judgment  of 
the  reader,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  still 
wavering,  perhaps  be- 
comes more  settled, 
llie  second  ceiecHom  is 
said  to  be  taken  from 
page  517,  and  No.  18  is 
again  represented  as 
contaimng  no  sulphuric 
acid:  though,  on  refer- 
ence to  the  original,  at 
page  5 17,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  there  stated 
that  420  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manure; 
ana,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  the  attentioQ  of 
our  critic  was  specially 
paid  to  the  statement  of 
manures  at  this  page.^ 

Journal  qf  the  R.  A.  S. 
VoL  VUI. 

IIL  Page  258-9  :  "  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  my 
experiments  all  hope  of 
obtaining  annual  crops 
of  core  by  means  of 
mineral  manures  must 
be  for  ever  abandoned. 
The  employment  of 
potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
and  silica,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  chemists,  from 
an  imperfect  knovricdge 

of     PBACTICAL     AOKl- 

CTLTUR&*  Having 

found  these  substances 
in  the  ash  of  the  plants. 
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and  should  a  fiurm  ex- 
hamted  of  its  alkalies  to 
the  utnsost  possible  ex- 
tent come  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  man  of 
capital  and  experience, 
be  xnaj  in  a  lew  years 
bring  it  into  high  con- 
dition, without  imparting 
to  it  a  pound  of  potash 
or  soda'  (Mr.  Lawes' 
paper,  p.  258,  vol.  yiii.. 
Jour.  R.  A.  S.) 

"  Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  re- 
ply to  my  remarks,  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that 
he  does  not  especially 
recommead  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  What 
then  is  the  meaning  of 
the  following?  'Tike 
omfy  mineral  which,  «»- 
der  a  pnper  system  qf 
agrieuUmrey  ii  is  neees* 
sary  to  restate  directly 
to  the  soil  is  phosphate 
of  lime!'  (Mr.  Lawee' 
paper,  p.  259), 

''In  support  of  my  own 
view  of  this  question,  I 
have  quoted  from 
various  sources,  to  which 
various  replies  have 
been  made;  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  if  I  can 
show  that  Mr.  Lawes 
himself,  in  one  part  of 
the  papers  before  us,  has 
advocated  precisely  the 
rule  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  lay  down, 
and  also  that  his 
staunchest  defender, 
Professor  Way,  has  also 
done  so — ^if,  I  say,  I  can 
do  this,  I  may  surely 
conclude  that  the  ques- 
tion is  settled. 

"  After  (}uoting  such  a 
very  intelligible  sentence 
as  the  above  from  Mr. 
Lawes*  writing,  rsspect- 
ing  the  value  of  phos- 
phite of  lime,  and  the 
uon-utility  of  the 
alkalies,  it  is  rather 
strange  to  ouote  from 
the  same  autnor  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  o^u- 
nion. 

"  At  page  969  it  is  said : 
'  As  long  as  bone-dust, 
superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  guano  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  tiiniips» 


they  have  concluded  that 
the  soil  cannot  supply 
them  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity   

Take  the  case 

of  a  soil  which  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  farmer 
who  has  removed  from 
his  land  successive 
grain  crops,  and  who  has 
also  sola  part  of  his 
straw  and  hay,  bringing 
back  perhaps  a  little 
soot,  or  some  light 
manure.  This  system 
would  exhaust  the  soil  of 
its  alkalies  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 
Should  it  then  come 
into  the  possession  of  a 
man  of  capital  and  ex- 
perience, ne  may  in  a 
few  years  bring  it  into 
high  condition  without 
imparting  to  it  a  pound 
of     potash     or     soda, 

THOUGH  THE  COURSE 
HE  WOULD  PROBABLY 
ADOPT  WOULD  INDI- 
RECTLY INCREASE  THE 
AVAILABLE  SOURCES 
OP  THOSE  SUB- 

STANCES. 

"  The  quantitv  of  al- 
kalies taken  up  from  the 
soil  by  a  crop  of  turnips 
is  very  grtst,  and  yel 
the  artincial  manures 
most  commonly  applied 
to  grow  those  turnips 
contain  but  little  and 
often  no  alkalies  what- 
ever. As  long  as  bone- 
dust,  superphosphate  of 
limca  or  guano,  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of 
turnips,  the  fiarmer  need 
be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  his  soil  being 
destitute  of  alkalies. 
The  only  nuneral  which, 
under  a  proper  system 
of  agriculture,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  restore  di- 
rectly to  the  soil  is  phos- 
phate of  lime." 

P&ge  242 :  "  The  ef- 
fect of  superphosphate 
of  lime  upon  wheat  has 
been  the  subject  of  many 
experiments,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  bees 
employed  with  remark- 
able success.  It  becomes 
therefore  of  importance 
to  enouire  what  was  the 
probaUe  cause  of  its  in- 


the  farmer  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  his 
soil  Deing  destitute  of 
alkalies.'     But,    '  be* 

SIDES  PHOSPHORIC 

ACID  AND  LIMB,  THE 
ASH  OP  WHEAT  AND 
WHEAT-tTBAW  CON- 
TAINS POTASH,  SODA, 
MAGNESIA,  AND  SI- 
LICA ;  AND,  AS  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE OP  LIMB 
CONTAINS  NONE  OP 
THESE  SUBSTANCES, 
ITS  PAILURB  ikf  AT  BB 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
ABSENCE  OP  THESE 
MINERALS  IN  THE 
boil'  (p.  242). 

"  So  much  then  for  Mr. 
Lawes.  This,  testimony 
is  not  very  clear;  there 
is  not  so  much  em» 
phasis  laid  on  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  the 
alkalies  as  the  super- 
phosphate. The  one 
moy  be  ueed  the  other 
mmst :  the  former  seems 
to  have  been  written  in- 
advertently, the  latter  is 
seen  in  every  page." 

IV.  IVige  200,  201: 
"  '  We  now,'  proceeds 
Mr.  Iawss,  'arrive  at 
another  impcMrtant  ques- 
tion—What is  meant  hy 
quality  in  wheat  ?'  This 
grain  *b€hn§e  to  a  doss 
of  planie  proverbially 
characterised  as  yieldimy 
starchy  seeds,  and  whose 
predominant  peculiarity 
it  is  to  yield  carbon- 
aceous substances.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable 
that  those  millers  who 
prefer  a  perfectly  de- 
veloped grain  pay  the 
highest  price  for  that 
which  contains  the  most 
starch.' 

'*  Is  it  possible  that 
Professor  "Way  can  pro- 
nounce the  previous  sen* 
tence  amongst  the  most 
important  which  late 
years  have  given  to  agri- 
culture }  He  cannot 
but  know  that  the  cha- 
racteristic of  wheat  is 
the  very  reverse  of 
'yielding  starehy  seeds 
or   carbonaceous    sub- 


utility  in  THIS  IN- 
STANCE. Besides  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime, 
the  ash  of  wheat  and 
wheat^tniw  contains 
potash,  mafpAesia,  soda, 
snd  silica ;  and  as  super- 
phosphate of  lime  con- 
tains none  of  these  sub- 
stances, its  fiulure  in  this 
ease  may  be  attributed 
BIT  HER  to  the  absence 
of  these  minerals  in  the 

soil,  OR  TO  A  DEPI- 
CIBNCY  OP  AZOTIZBD 
OR      OTHBIt     ORGANIC 

MATTBB."  In  the  sue* 
oeeding  pages  If  r.  Lawes 
proceeds  to  show  thatthis 
fsihire  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  oryanic  and  no^ 
(/  mineral  matters  in  die 
soil. 


IV.  Pages  234-5-6: 
•'  We  now  arrive 
at  another  important 
question  —  What  is 
meant  bv  quality  of 
wheat  ?  boes  it  depend 
upon  the  weight  per 
bushel,  or  specific 
gravity  of  the  grain } 
and,  if  so^  does  this 
specific  gravity  bear  any 
relation  to  the  per  cent- 
age  of  gluten  and  albu- 
men ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  most  highly  nutri- 
tive constituents  of  the 
grain  ?  Before  entering 
mto  a  consideration  m 
this  subject  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  the 
opinions  ffBoenHOj  held 

rsgarding  it." 

e       *        *        e       « 

''The  following  table 
demonstrates  that  the 
value  of  different  sam« 
pies  of  wheat  does  not 
depend  upon  the  per- 
centage    of     nitrogen 

which  they  contain."  * 

«       •        •        «       « 

"  From  this  table  it  is 


*  For  the  tables  see  original 
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stances.'  This  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  po- 
tatOf  rice,  and  sago ;  the 
superiority  of  wneat  as 
an  article  of  food  over 
these  substances  consists 
in  the  rdatively  ^[reater 
proportion  whicn  it  con* 
tains  of  gluten  or  albu* 
men,  as  compared  with 
the  potato  and  other 
vegetable  products  of 
that  CLASS.  It  is  a  re- 
cognized fact  that 
(other  things  being 
equal)  the  more  nitro* 
gen  there  is  in  an  article 
of  food  the  more  nutri- 
ment it  contains." 

<'But  what  will  the 
farmer  think  of  that 
science  which  teDs  him 
that  his  turnip-tops  are 
more  valuable  in  feeding 

groperties  than  the 
ulbs  ?  This  is  another 
of  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  That  gen- 
tleman himself  well  re- 
marks that>  'the  con- 
tempt which  the  prac- 
tical farmer  feels  for  the 
science   of  agricultural 

chemistry/'  &e 

"I  wonder  he 

never  thought  of  the 
'contempt  which  every 
practical  former  would 
feel  for  the  sdience  of 
chemistry/  when  told 
that  though  *  ages  of  ex- 
perience' proved  the 
turnip  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  top,  he 
had  been  during  all 
these  ages  labouring 
under  a  gross  mistake; 
though  his  fathers  and 
grandfothers  had  fat- 
tened their  cattle,  and 
paid  their  rents,  under 
the  false  idea  of  the 
value  of  turnip ;  though 
all  the  chemists,  from 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
downwards  to  Mr. 
Lawes,  had  paid  gnai 
attention  to  the  subject, 
it  was  reserved  to  Mr. 
Lawes  to  remove  the 
ignorance,  by  making 
the  extraordinary  dis* 
covery  that  tumip-tops 


evident  that  the  samples 
of  wheat  most  approved 
by  the  miller  are  by  no 
means  those  which  are 
richest  in  nitrogen. 
His  choice  is  directed 
to  those  samples  which 
have  the  chmcter  of  a 
perfectly  developed 

grain,  small,  plump,  and 
thin-skinned.  But  lay- 
inff  aside  the  evidence  of 
experiment  or  common 
usage,  would  it  not  be 
more  Ibnsonant  with 
general  principles  to 
suppose  that  a  dass  *  of 
plants  proverbially  cha- 
racterized as  yielding 
starchy  seeds,  and  whose 
predominant  peculiarity 
it  is  to  produce  car- 
bonaceous substances, 
should,  in  their  most 
perfect  state  of  develop- 
ment, be  rich  in  starch 
rather  than  in  gluten 
and  other  nitrogenous 
compounds?  Wemiffht, 
indeed,  expect  to  find 
the  proportion  of  gluten 
and  starch  vary  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  wheat, 
and  in  toe  same  species 
under  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent climates  and  sea- 
sons; but  the  more 
perfectly  the  grain  has 
been  developed  the 
richer  in  starch  and  the 
poorer  in  nitrogen  it 
would  become,  and  mil- 
lers who  prefer  a  per- 
fectly developed  grain 
probably  pay  the  highest 
price  for  tnat  which  con- 
tains the  most  starch." 

Page  257:  '*!  have 
not  tried  the  compara- 
tive feedinff  properties  of 
the  leaf  and  the  bulb  of 
the  turnip;  but  from 
the  much  higher  per- 
centage of  nitboobn  in 
theformer,a8  determined 
by  analyses  in  my 
laboratorv,  it  may  be  in- 
infered  tnat  it  is  much 

more  nutritive 

It  is  possi- 
ble, HOWBVBB,  THAT 
THE  BBLATIVBLY  LOW 
STATE  OP  ELABOBA- 
TION     OP     THE     CON- 


I  were  more  nutritive  than 
the  bulbs." 


8TITUENTS  OP  TUB 
LEAP  MIGHT  INTER- 
PEBE  WITH  TTB  OTHER- 
WISE  EVIDENT  APPLI- 


CABILITY 


A8 


>» 


*  A  botmdeal  cbtm,  evidently,   and  including 
nee. 


HEALTHY   POOD.' 

Page  552:  ''The  fact 
that,      notwithstanding 

the       LARGE        NITRO- 
GENOUS   CONTENTS  or 

TUBNIP  LEAVES,  they 
should    only    be   to    a 
small  extent  valued  as 
food,    doubtless   arises 
from  the  large  amount 
of  matters  which  they 
contain    only    brought 
within  the  ranffe  of  the 
organism,      uemselves 
as  yet  unorganixed,  and 
existing  as  saline   and 
other  changeable  fluids, 
to  which  we  may  readily 
attribute    a     medidnu 
and     puixative,   rather 
than  a  direct  nutritive 
effect;    elaboration    to 
some  extent  being,  as 
we   are  aware,  an  im- 
portant element  in  the 
condition   of  food    for 
animals." 


ABORTION  IN  COWS.— The  oow  is  more  tolject  to 
•bortioa  than  any  other  of  oordomatic  inimalt  She  iiliabk 
to  tiiii  at  different  periods  of  piegnancy,  from  tiw  fooith  to  the 
dghlh  month.  Bfr.  Yooatt  remukt.  irtwt  hu  heen  oAeo  ob- 
Mrred  by  oUien,  that  "aboitioB  is  aomefrhat  si^golaity  flb»> 
qnoBt  in  partiwilar  districti^  or  on  mrtirnlar  luna.  It  aeean 
to  aaaome  an  epiiootie  or  epidemic  form.  Somehnve  imaginfd 
it  to  be  oonta^oos.  It  it  deitmctivel j  piopanted  amoo;  the 
oowi,  but  thia  ia  probably  to  be  explained  on  a  different 
principle  fhmi  that  of  contagion.  It  turn  been  aaid  that  the 
ooir  ia  an  animal  conaidevably  imaginatiTC^  and  hish)y  irritiBbIa 
during  the  period  of  prq^nancy.  In  ahortioB,  ne  fatoa  u 
often  putrid  before  it  iadiachaiged;  and  the  placenta  or  after- 
birth rarely  or  never  immediately  Ibllowa  it,  bat  becomea  dc- 
oompoaed,  and  u  it  drops  away  in  firagmenta^  emits  a  pe- 
culiar and  most  noisome  smeU.  This  smdl  seems  to  be  singn- 
lariy  annoying  to  other  oowa— they  sniff  at  it,  and  then  m. 
bellowing  tJbaaL  Some  aympath^  inflaenee  is  prodneed  on 
thdr  uterine  oigans,  and  in  a  few  days  a  greater  or  leas  nnm- 
ber  of  those  that  have  been  kept  together  likewiae  abort"  In 
rqsard  to  treatment  of  abortion,  Mr.  Tonatt  ^rect%  that  if 
the  fitrmer  has  erer  been  trooMed  with  this  pest,  he  shookl 
doady  watch  the  approeching  symptoms  of  casting  tte  eall^ 
and  aa  aoon  aa  he  pereehres  them  ahonld  romora  tise  cow  to 
an  apartment  by  heradf;  that  be  ahonld  bleed  her,  and  thsft 
copioosly,  in  proportion  to  her  age,  aiae^  conditaon,  and  the 
state  of  excitement  she  is  in ;  that  he  shoold  give  her  a  dose 
of  physic  immediately  after  the  bleeding:  after  the  physic  be- 
gins to  operate  he  ahonld  adminiater  ulf  a  drachm  of  opiam 
andhalf  an  oonoa  of  aweet  spirit  of  nitre.  Give  the  oaw  pnci, 
and  keep  her  aa  (puet  as  posaible.  By  theae  means  the  uncn- 
tion  may  be  aUayed,  and  the  oow  may  go  her  loll  tiaae.  Bnt 
if  the  discharce  is  foetid,  "  the  natoral  CDndnaioii  win  be,  thai 
the  fiBtns  is  dead,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  ss  speedily  as  pos- 
aible. BleecUng  may  efon  then  oe  reqaisite,  if  nrach  fefcr  ex- 
ists. In  other  reapecta*  the  animal  most  be  treated  aa  if  her 
usnaltimaof  pregnancy  had  been  acoompliahed."  He  Anther 
directa  u  a  means  of  preveniuig  the  foimatioB  of  this  habit 
among  cows,  that  as  soon  aa  the  fioBtos  can  be  got  rid  of  it 

■li«»iMliatmmwliMtolyhin4»MiiWpjMMifaffrom<lie>l>»  parfllir 

Aoow  that  npcstedlly  aborted  ahooia  bo  fitted  sad  rim«kcae4. 
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NEWCASTLE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 

DBCBMBEB  MBBTINO,   1848. 


The  chair,  on  the  motion  of  William  Anderson, 
Esq.,  J.  P.,  was  taken  on  Saturday,  December  2,  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  by  G.  H.  Ramsay, 
Esq.,  J.  P. 

Several  vegetable  donations  were  on  the  table. 
Potatoes,  and  flour  and  bread  from  mummy  wheat, 
from  Mr.  Alderman  Archbold;  turnips  grown  at 
Heaton,  from  Mr.  Alderman  Potter;  black  barley 
in  the  ear,  from  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  the  Crown  and 
lliistle ;  specimens  of  New  Zealand  flax,  from  Mr. 
T.  L.  Colbeck;  beet^root  from  Mr.  Weeks,  of 
Ryton;  turnips,  (fine,  well-shaped  bulbs,)  from 
Mr.  John  Redhead,  of  Walker;  and  turnips,  kohl 
rabi,  and  beet-root,  from  Matthew  Bell,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  of  Woolsington.  A  sample  of  beet-root, 
grown  in  Mr.  Bell's  garden,  attracted  particular  at- 
tention, its  weight  being  2  libs. 

Mr.  T.  L.  CoLBBCK,  of  East  Denton,  author 
of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  Northum- 
berland, and  of  similar  compositions,  read  a  paper 
on  the  question,  ''What  has  Science  done 
FOR  us  ?" 

It  is  (said  he)  with  some  hesitation  that  I  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  this  paper  to  your  notice.  It 
requires  no  littie  courage  to  face  the  prejudices,  so 
openly  expressed  by  farmers,  respecting  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture.  They  seem  to 
think,  that  because  no  progress  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  this  direction,  none  ever  will  be ;  and  they 
ridicule  the  idea  of  any  one  but  a  farmer  being  able 
to  give  them  advice  in  the  management  of  their 
farms.  Whilst  I  admit  that  their  conduct  in  this 
respect  is  not  without  excuse,  seeing  the  character 
of  much  of  the  advice  given  to  farmers  by  scientific 
men,  yet  that  they  should  continue  to  despise  the 
labours  of  those  men  altogether  is  nearly  as  foolish 
as  the  sailor  would  be  who  ventured  across  the 
Atlantic  without  a  compass.  He  might  possibly 
arrive  safe  in  America  without  his  compass,  and 
agriculture  may  make  progress  without  the  assist- 
ance of  science ;  but  there  must  be,  at  the  least,  a 
great  loss  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  un- 
avoidable mistakes  which  will  assuredly  occur  in 
both  cases.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  removing  this  pre- 
judice that  this  subject  is  introduced  to  you  to-day ; 
and  in  order  that  I  may  succeed  in  doing  so,  I  will^ 
in  the  first  place,  point  out  a  few  of  the  benefits  which 
the  arts  and  manufactures  have  derived  from  the 
application  of  science.  These  have  been  so 
numeroas,  that  the  chief  difiiculty  I  have  found  has 


been  in  the  selection ;  and  they  certainly  contrast 
most  unfavourably  for  the  farmer,  with  the 
assistance  he  has  derived  from  the  same  source. 
When  we  read  the  history  of  England  under  the 
early  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  we  must 
be  surprised  at  the  progress  made  by  this  country 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
diflicult  to  believe  that,  at  that  time,  we  procured 
our  iron  from  Sweden  ;  that  we  sent  our  webs  of 
linen  to  Holland  to  be  bleached ;  that  we  procured 
our  printed  calico  from  India ;  that  a  journey  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  occupied  three  weeks ;  that 
except  the  road  leading  between  t!)ese  two  cities 
there  were  few  others  in  the  country  passable  by 
wheeled  carriages ;  that  (to  come  to  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood) the  road  leading  from  here  to  Carlisle 
was  then  in  a  worse  state  than  it  had  been  left  in  by 
the  Romans  twelve  hundred  years  before,  and  that 
the  only  communication  to  other  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  by  narrow  paved  causeways,  along 
which  o'jr  grandfathers  brought  com  to  market  on 
packhorses.  Such  things,  I  say,  are  scarcely  cre- 
dible, when  we  now  have  even  India  within  a  few 
weeks'  journey — London  as  near  Edinburgh  as 
Newcastie  was,  only  five  or  six  years  ago — and 
Newcastle  not  much  farther  from  Edinburgh  than 
Leith  to  Portobello.  How  much  of  this  progress  is 
due  to  the  application  of  science  ?  A  short  time 
ago  I  met  mih  a  striking  answer  to  this  question. 
In  a  field  near  Belsay,  there  was  pointed  out  to  me 
what  may  jusUy  be  called  the  parent  of  our  present 
gigantic  iron  trade.  It  was  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  this  table,  lined  with 
clay  and  covered  with  slag,  and  had  evidently  been 
used  by  our  fore-elders  to  smelt  iron  (perhaps  for 
their  spear  heads)  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. This  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  our  present 
manufactories,  any  one  of  which  now  produces 
several  thousand  tons  per  annum — indeed  more 
than  the  whole  country  did  only  sixty  years  ago. 
The  ironstone,  from  which  this  vast  increase  of  com- 
mercial wealth  and  activity  has  sprung,  was  then 
utterly  valueless ;  because  the  art  of  smelting  was 
so  imperfectly  understood,  that  only  the  rich  ores 
of  Sweden  could  be  profitably  worked.  This  was 
our  condition  until  by  the  pressure  of  the  French 
war  our  supply  from  Sweden  was  cut  ofiT.  The 
attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  was  imme- 
diately turned  to  our  own  resources,  and  means 
were   speedily   devised   for    smelting    our   own 
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abundant  ores.  The  process  has  received  suc- 
cessive improvements,  until,  by  the  application  of 
the  hot  blast,  we  bid  fair  to  draw  more  wealth  from 
what  was  useless  to  the  last  generation  than  the 
Spaniards  have  ever  done  from  their  gold  mines. 
Whilst  England  was  reaping  such  benefits  from  the 
application  of  science,  our  neighbours  the  French 
were  not  idle,  on  finding  themselves  under  similar 
difHculties.  The  English  cruisers  having  stopped 
the  usual  supplies  of  kelp  and  barilla,  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  a  reward 
was  offered  by  the  French  government  for  a  sub- 
stitute. This  was  soon  discovered  by  a  French 
chemist,  and  became  the  commencement  of  the 
manufacture  of  alkali ;  which  is  now  of  so  much 
consequence  to  England,  that  when  the  Neapolitan 
government  took  upon  itself  to  stop  the  supply  of 
sulphur  (a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  alkali),  our  government  immediately  declared  war 
against  them.  The  temporary  difiiculties  our 
manufacturers  were  thus  involved  in,  again  turned 
the  attention  of  our  scientific  men  to  the  snbject ; 
and  sources  of  sulphur  were  speedily  discovered  in 
England,  which  may,  at  some  future  day,  place  us 
quite  independent  of  all  foreign  supplies.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  was,  like  the 
instances  I  have  already  quoted,  the  result  of 
France  being  deprived  of  the  usual  supply  of  sugar 
from  the  colonies  during  the  war.  Beet  has  now 
become  of  great  importance,  and  is  generally  a  very 
remunerative  crop  in  those  districts  where  it  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Many  thousand 
acres  in  central  Europe,  and  even  in  Russia,  are 
now  devoted  to  its  culture.  This  manufacture  of 
sugar  is,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  science.  I  might,  instead 
of  a  paper  such  as  the  present,  fill  volumes  with  in- 
stances of  what  science  has  done  for  us,  and  will 
therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  such  instances  as 
are  familiar  to  you.  Many  of  us  have  been  em- 
ployed in  our  youthful  days  in  watering  the  webs 
of  Uncn  spun  by  our  thrifty  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  which  could  only  then  be  bleached  by 
long  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  Near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  poor  Swede  discovered, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  a  green  coloured 
gas,  afterwards  named  chlorine;  and  for  many 
years  after  its  discovery  it  was  only  prepared  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  laboratory,  until,  by  the  continued 
application  of  scientific  research,  easier  means  for 
preparing  it  were  discovered,  and,  finally,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  present  in  large  quantities  in  com- 
mon salt.  By  the  use  of  this  green-coloured  gas, 
thus  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  chemistry, 
many  hundreds  of  square  yards  (much  more  than 
any  one  of  our  industrious  fore-elders  could  have 
spun  in  a  life-time)  can  now  be  bleached  in  an  hour. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  application.    Besides  these  few  instances  I 
have  named,  I  might  mention  nearly  every  process 
iised  in  oar  cottopi  wilk^  and  woollen  manufactures, 
as  examples  for  what  science  has  done  for  us.    I 
can  but  aUnde  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  glass, 
porcelain,  and  china,  with  many  others,  which  are 
indebted  for  their  present  position  to  the  application 
of  science.    I  might  direct  your  attention  to  some 
others,  as  electfO'plating  and  photographic  like- 
nesses, which  are  indebted  to  science  for  their  rery 
existence ;  I  might  pdnt  out  the  many  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  medicine  derived  from 
chemistry;  I  might  point  to  the  Davy  lamp,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands;   I  might    describe   to   you    the   electric 
telegraph,  which  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  of  the  present  day.    If  we  had  had 
time  and  opportunity  for  all  this,  still  not  a  tithe  of 
the  instances  which  might  have  been,  would  then 
have  been,  brought  forward ;  for  there  is  not  one 
manufactory,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  indindoal, 
who  does  not  in  some  way  or  other  derive  benefit 
from  the  application  of  science  to  tome  of  the 
every-day  processes  of  life,  in  the  busy,  bustling 
world  around  us.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much 
about  mechanical  science,  as  the  beneficial  results 
from  its  application  are  obvious  to  all.    Bonaparte 
called  us  a  nation  of  shop-keepers  forty  years  ago, 
alluding  to  our  then  extensive  manu&ctories ;  but 
what  would  he  now  call  us,  when  our  railroads  can 
be  reckoned  by  their  hundreds  of  milea  and  our 
steam  engines  by  thousands?    We  may  Justly  be 
proud  of  our  late  townsman,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  and 
his  name  will  be  remembered  along  witb  Watt  and 
Arkwright  as  long  as  ever  there  is  an  EngUshman. 
I  do  not  expect  that  mechanical  science  wOl  ever 
make  any  great  change  in  farming,  unless  we  can 
get  locomotive  engines  to  ascend  and  descend  our 
hilly  fields  as  easily  as  our  horses ;  though  1  have 
no  doubt  but  that  steam  thrashing  machinee  win 
become  more  common  with  us,  and  fixed  instead  of 
moveable  ones  more  common  in  the  South  of 
England.    Besides  this,  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
proper  shape  of  a  plough,  I  see  little  reason  to  hope 
for  improvement  in  fanning  from  the  appficatkm  of 
mechanical  science  to  agriculture. 

I  tmst  that  I  have  now  said  enough  to  mnove 
the  pre)udices  which  you  may  feel  against  the  ap* 
plication  of  science  to  agriculture,  by  pointing  out 
the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  on  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  With  regard  to  fimnfaig,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  must  alter  the  fbrm  of  the  qwetion 
with  which  I  began  this  paper,  (rom  "  What  has 
science  done  for  us  V*  into,  '*  What  can  acimce  io 
for  us?"  Will  it  make  us  better  farmers?  ItUnk 
it  will }  for,  though  the  eoaunoMSt 
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perform  the  labour  upon  a  farm  with  far  more  skill 
and  suecese  than  the  moat  aeoompfiihed  leholarj 
or  a  plam  praedetl  ihrmcr  aueeeed  better  in  the 
management  of  an  ordinary  farm-^-he  may  obtain 
better  crops,  his  aninuda  may  be  better  fiittened, 
and  he  may  have  al  the  end  of  the  year  more 
money  in  his  pocket  than  another  farmer  with  ten 
times  faia  knowledge,  b«t  withoothia  practical  skiU-^ 
who  can  doubt  that  knowledge  and  study  will 
prove  as  beneficial  and  naeM  in  agriculture  as  in  any 
other  art  or  science  ?  I  admit  that  many  men  of 
highly  cultivated  minds  have  failed  in  the  practical 
management  of  a  farm ;  but  it  must  also  be  admit- 
ted that  men  without  any  scientific  acquirements 
have  as  often  failed.  Persons  do  not  fail  half  so 
often  from  their  science,  or  from  the  want  of  it,  as 
they  do  from  the  want  of  the  two  combined. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  manufactures,  and  it  wonld  be  unjust  if  I, 
for  one  moment,  overlooked  or  undervalued  the 
many  improvements  which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  sixty  or  feventy  years  in  agriculture.  Our 
progress  has  been  very  great ;  and  yet  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  must  admit  that  much 
of  the  land  under  the  plough  would  grow  90  per 
cent,  more  corn  if  it  were  properly  cultivated.  How 
has  this  happened?  Is  science  less  ready  to  assist 
us  than  our  neighbours  who  build  manufactories, 
sink  pits,  or  lay  railroads  i  We  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  our  improvements  have  only  been  the 
result  of  chance ;  not,  as  in  the  instances  I  have 
named  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  result  of 
knowing  the  whys  and  the  wkertf&res.  For  if  it 
can  be  said  with  truth  of  a  physician  that  his  pro- 
fession consists  in  pouring  medicines  of  which  be 
knows  litUe  into  a  body  of  which  he  knows  less,  it 
is  equally  true  of  a  farmer  that  his  profession  con- 
sists in  applying  manures  of  which  he  knows 
little  to  a  soil  of  which  he  knows  less.  This 
13  assuredly  one  cause  of  our  deficient  pro- 
gress :  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  prmeiples  of  agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding  our  misfortune  in  this 
respect,  our  progress  has,  however,  been  conmder- 
ftble  within  the  last  two  generations.  For  histance, 
turnips  are  now  grown  to  ten  times  the  extent  for- 
merly. Persons  are  yet  living  who  have  ploughed 
in  tins  neighbourhood  with  four  oxen  and  two 
horses  in  a  plough.  On  one  farm  I  know  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  crops  of  com  are  more  than 
doubled  since  1812.  The  thrashing  machine  is,  I 
believe,  not  more  than  seventy  years  old.  Bones 
were  first  used  about  thirty  years  ago  j  and  I  lately 
met  with  the  fiumer  who  first  used  them  in  Tweed- 
aide)  and,  as  they  were  then  very  cheap,  they  were 
applied  in  such  quantities  that  the  field  in  which  he 
tried  them  has  never  yet  forgotten  their  first  appli- 
cation.   These  are  a  few  out  of  many  instances 


which  might  be  brought  forward  as  examples  of 
the  progress  which  agriculture  has  made  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  But  so  little  real  attention  has  the 
subject  received,  that  the  beneficial  result  of  bones 
as  a  manure,  for  example,  has  been  attributed  by 
some  to  the  animal  matter  they  contain^by  others 
to  the  phosphoric  acid— by  others  to  the  lime — 
and,  finally,  to  the  power  which  they  have,  in  com- 
mon with  other  porous  bodies,  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  moisture.  Such  ignorance  of  the  very 
principles  of  the  profession  by  which  many  of  us 
have  to  make  our  bread  must  be  productive  of  loss 
to  the  community-^in  many  instances  of  ruin  and 
misery  to  ourselves-^and  in  all  cases  of  deficient 
rent-rolls  to  our  landlords.  The  improvement  of 
agriculture,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  becomes  a 
question  in  which  all  are  interested;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  difiiculties 
we  are  at  present  labouring  under,  and  to  which,  I 
think,  we  can  only  be  indebted  for  solutions  to  the 
joint  labours  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  To 
begin  with  the  most  important. 

1.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to 
draining,  and  there  has  been  some  discussions  as 
to  the  proper  depth  at  which  the  drains  should  be 
placed,  some  advocating  two  feet  and  others  almost 
six  feet.  In  fact,  everything  connected  with  drains 
is  disputed.  Some  people  recommend  that  they 
should  be  filled  up  with  day :  others  recommend 
stones.  Some  drainers  recommed  pipes  like  pencil 
cases ;  and  they  are  placed  at  all  distances  apart, 
from  15  to  30  feet.  Now,  as  each  advocate  of  these 
various  plans  carries  out  his  own  views,  and  as 
they  cannot  all  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
extent  of  draining  must  be  improperly  executed. 
This  should  not  be  the  case,  lliere  must  be  a 
proper  depth,  a  proper  distance  apart,  a  proper  size 
of  ^e,  and  a  proper  method  of  filling  up  the  drains ; 
and  the  sooner  these  matters  are  set  at  rest,  by  a 
well-conducted,  well-arranged  series  of  experiments, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all. 

2.  What  is  the  reason  that  we  cannot  now  grow 
the  long  potato  ?  Science  alone  can  answer  this 
question,  and  enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
We  have  tried  to  get  over  it  by  raising  potatoes 
from  the  seed,  and  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
manure ;  but  we  have  failed. 

3.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  potato  disease  ? 
What  is  its  cause  f  Is  it  a  temporary,  or  a  sign  of 
a  permanent,  failure  ?  I  incline  to  the  former ;  but 
I  think  the  remedy  yet  remains  to  be  discovered, 
and  would  strongly  recommend  those  writers  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  who  are  continually 
pufling  their  remedies,  to  try  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  before  they  calculate  upon  much  faith 
being  put  in  thdr  nostrums. 

4.  Much  of  the  land  near  us,   which   used 
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formerly  to  grow  potato  oats,  will  now  only  grow 
Tartar  oats.  What  is  the  cause  ?  I  consider  that 
the  remarks  which  have  appeared  both  in  our  local 
and  in  some  of  the  London  papers,  reflecting  in  no 
measured  terms  on  the  farmers  of  Northumberland 
for  growing  Tartar  oats,  were  exceedingly  ill  timed, 
and  showed  a  degree  of  ignorance  in  agricultural 
matters  by  no  means  uncommon  with  the  writers  of 
newspaper  paragraphs.  Upon  some  parts  of  my 
own  farm  I  can  grow  50  bushels  of  Tartar  oats 
where  I  could  not  grow  25  bushels  of  potato  oats. 
Of  course  I  should  be  glad  to  grow  the  latter  only : 
it  does  not  require  much  calculation  to  discover 
which  is  the  most  valuable  crop, 

5.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Mr.  Stephenson,  can 
grow  more  white  wheat  than  I  can  grow  brown. 
The  answer  to  any  inquiry  respecting  the  cause  of 
this,  has  usually  been  that  his  land  is  better  than 
mine.  I  know  it  is,  but  is  mine  incapable  of  im- 
provement ? 

6.  Some  farmers  assert  that  lime  hastens  the 
ripening  of  com — others  that  it  retards  it.  Which 
is  correct  ? 

7.  Lime  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial; 
yet  no  doubt  exists  but  that  it  is  many  a  time  mis- 
applied and  wasted,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  untD 
more  attention  be  paid  to  the  subject. 

8.  We  find  that,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  our  land  will  not  grow  red  clover.  What  is 
the  cause  ? 

9.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  different  portions 
of  our  food  go  to  different  uses  in  our  bodies.  For 
instance,  one  part  goes  to  form  bones — another 
part  goes  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  fat—and  another  part  to  the  formation  of 
muscle  or  flesh.  When  the  properties  of  the 
various  substances  used  as  food  are  understood,  we 
shall  then  know  what  kind  to  give  to  our  young  or 
growing  animals — ^what  kind  to  give  to  our  fatten- 
ing animals — ^and  what  kind  to  g^ve  to  our  work- 
horses or  milk  cows,  so  as  to  obtain  the  end  we 
wish,  witiiout  loss  to  the  animal  or  waste  of  food. 
I  have  mentioned  that  tiie  same  part  of  the  food 
goes  to  support  the  animal  heat  and  the  formation 
of  fat.  Does  not  this  point  out  that  the  common 
arrangement  of  feeding  cattle  in  open  folds  is  the 
worst  possible,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  turnips,  &c.  ?  I  look  upon  the  attempts  which 
are  now  being  made  to  steam  the  linseed  and  tur- 
nips, and  to  crush  the  com,  and  to  chop  the  straw 
and  hay,  with  great  interest;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  will  be  universally  adopted. 

10.  Every  farmer  has  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  insectfl  on  his  turnips  and  his  wheat— indeed,  on 
every  crop  he  grows;  and  yet,  from  our  utter 
ignorance  of  the  habits  of  these  insects,  our  at- 
tempts to  avoid  the  losses  they  cause  oftener  fail 


than  succeed.  Some  time  ago,  the  Swe&h 
government  suistained  serious  losses  in  the  royal 
dockyard,  by  a  small  insect  boring  into  the  timber, 
and  thus  rendering  it  useless.  A  scientific  man  was 
requested  to  investigate  the  matter :  be  stuped  the 
habits  of  the  insect,  and  recommended  that  the 
timber  should,  at  a  certain  season,  be  covered  with 
water.  This  was  a  perfect  cure.  How  do  we  know, 
if  similar  attention  were  paid  to  the  insects  living 
on  our  farm  produce,  but  a  similar  easy  cure  might 
be  discovered  ? 

11.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  every  crop  re- 
qubres  a  different  manure.  How  much  more  in- 
formation have  we  on  this  subject  than  the 
Egyptians  had  when  they  put  their  wheat  into  the 
mimimy  cases,  three  thousand  years  ago  ? 

12.  Bare  fallows  have,  by  tiie  cultivation  of  the 
turnip,  been  nearly  banished  from  light  soils.  Can 
we  not  lessen  thor  extent  on  strong  clays  ? 

13.  The  numerous  experiments  which  are  tried 
all  over  the  country  are  rendered  nearly  useless  fram 
the  want  of  some  recognized  classification  of  the 
soils.  Such  words  as  marls,  clays,  loams,  &c.,  &c., 
convey  no  information  to  be  depended  on.  I  thank 
we  shall  here  be  indebted  to  geology,  as  soils  are 
well  known  to  be  derived  from  the  rocks  beneath 
or  near  them. 

But  I  must  conclude,  or  I  fear  you  will  be  dis- 
couraged by  such  a  black  list — which  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  extended  much  further.  What, 
then,  has  not  science  to  do  for  us  ?  How  are  these 
difficulties  to  be  solved  ?  Certainly  not  as  Professor 
Johnston  wishes  us  to  do,  by  leaving  scientific 
farming  to  scientific  men.  Nor  will  Sir  Robert 
Kane  help  us,  by  saying  that  all  fallows  are  synony- 
mous with  an  ignorant  and  improvident  agriculture. 
Nor  will  we  look  for  assistance  from  Dr.  Thomson, 
as  he  recommends  us  to  cart  our  newly-mown  grass 
into  sheds  erected  for  tiie  purpose,  and  spread  it 
over  floors  heated  with  flues  to  convert  it  into  hay. 
This  he  considers  an  improvement  over  our  present 
plan  1  Nor  can  we  even  look  to  liebig ;  so  signaUj 
has  he  failed  to  enable  us,  as  he  promised  in  a  cir- 
cular, to  grow  white  crops,  one  after  another,  as 
long  as  we  wished.  In  fSoct,  we  must  look  to  our- 
selves, and  to  institutions  of  our  own  creating  and 
supporting,  as  the  only  source  of  assistance.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Highland  So- 
ciety must  take  the  lead.  These  have  done  their 
duty  nobly  so  far :  they  have  attracted  attenticm  to 
agricultural  matters,  and  undoubtedly  tended  to 
raise  the  character  both  of  farmers  and  frnning. 
But  I  think  catUe  are  now  fat  enough.  We  have 
seen  what  can  be  done;  and  if  it  will  pay  us,  we 
will  all  try  to  make  our  bullocks  as  round  and  oot 
pigs  as  blind  as  those  exhibited  in  the  shows.  Hie 
Highland  Society  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for 
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tbey  intend  only  to  have  their  show  once  in  three 
years,  instead  of  annually,  and  purpose  devoting 
some  portion  of  their  funds  to  the  advancement  of 
education  amongst  farmers.  So  far  so  good :  I  trust 
this  is  hut  the  commencement,  and  that  they,  with 
the  English  Society,  will  see  the  importance  of  some 
of  the  questions  I  have  proposed,  and  offer  such  in- 
ducements, either  honorary  or  pecuniary,  as  will 
justify  a  man  in  devoting  a  sufficient  time  to  their 
solution.  Those  only  who  have  pud  attention  to 
such  subjects  can  know  the  labour  involved  in  such 
questions.  They  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
scientific  and  practical  man  working  together; 
and  without  some  such  encouragement  as  I  have 
named,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  private 
individual. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  think  science  can  do  for  us. 
We  are  indebted  to  Liebig  for  suggesting  the  pre- 
paration of  superphosphate  of  lime;  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  science  has  hitherto  done  for  us.  What 
a  field  is  here  opened  out  I  If  the  powers  of  the 
steam  engine  be  unlimited,  who  can  say  that  so  many 
quarters  of  wheat  and  so  many  acres  of  turnips  are 
all  we  can  grow ! 

One  word  of  apology  for  farmers,  and  I  have 
done.  If  they  have  not  made  the  progress  they 
ought  to  have  done,  it  is  because  they  have  had 
difficulties  to  contend  with  unknown  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  weather  and  the  seasons  are  uncon- 
trolable  agencies.  Farmers'  Clubs  are  also  of 
recent  origin.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  there 
is  dso  one  more  preliminary  which  must  be  per- 
fectiy  settled  before  the  farmer  has  a  chance  of 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  scientific  research.  It  is 
not  a  Tenant  Right  Act — at  least  not  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  per  centage  return 
on  his  rent  in  a  bad  year.  It  is  not  one  nor  both  of 
these  combined.  It  is  a  lease.  This  brings  me 
to  a  subject  on  which  I  may,  at  some  future  time, 
address  you. 

If  I  have  spoken  too  sanguinely  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  science,  or  too  discouragingly  of  our 
position,  you  must  excuse  me,  because  I  am  a  far- 
mer and  a  farmer's  son,  and,  like  the  most  of  you, 
dependent  upon  my  fiurm  for  my  position  in  life ; 
and  I  trust  you  wiQ  receive  my  remarks  with  the 
same  friendly  spirit  that  has  hitherto  charactenzed 
the  pleasant  meetings  at  the  Newcastle  Farmers' 
Club.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  every  member  must 
have  heard  with  pleasure  the  paper  just  read  by  his 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Colbeck.  The  only  compUdnt 
which  he  had  to  make  was  that  it  was  not  long 
enough.  He  rather  differed  from  him,  however, 
on  one  point.  _  Science  had  done^  afgreat  deal '.for 
practical  a^cultvjre  I  and  Mr.  Colbeck^e  thought. 


hardly  valued  sufficiently  the  services  of  scientific 
men.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whom  he  had  not 
named,  led  the  way  with  his  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  Liebig  and  Johnston  followed,  and 
had  done  good  service.  As  to  fully  carrying  out 
their  theories,  that  might  be  impossible.  The  same 
results  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  field  as  in  the 
laboratory.  The  rain,  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
other  influences,  affected  the  operations  of  the  hus- 
bandman ;  and  he  could  only  approximate  in  prac- 
tice to  the  experimental  deductions  of  the  chemist. 
But  every  farmer  had  now  learnt  the  folly  of  apply- 
ing the  same  manure  to  every  crop.  He  knew  that 
what  might  be  very  successful  with  turnips  would 
fail  with  wheat.  These  and  other  lessons  had  been 
acquired  by  the  practical  farmer;  and  no  better 
proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  combination  of  science  with  practice,  than 
the  production  of  the  present  admirable  paper,  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Colbeck's  scientific  study  and  practical 
experience.  (Applause.)  It  would  get  into  print, 
and  be  read  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  he 
thought  it  very  probable  the  Club  would  hear  of  it 
again.  Already  the  NewcasUe  Farmers'  Club  had 
got  a  name  for  producing  good  papers,  and  Mr. 
Colbeck's  would  tend  to  increase  their  reputation, 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Laycock  agreed  with  the  Chair- 
man that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Colbeck 
for  his  valuable  paper.  It  was  quite  true  that 
science  had  not  fulfilled  all  that  it  had  promised ; 
but  the  farmer  himself  was  often  to  blame.  He 
should  make  greater  use  of  his  own  observation 
and  learn  to  adapt  the  lessons  of  science  to  his  own 
peculiar  circumstances.  Mr.  Colbeck  had  spoken 
of  draining.  To  apply  one  rigid  rule  to  the  drain- 
age of  the  soil  was  impossible :  it  could  not  be  done 
with  advantage.  Soils  and  situations  differed,  and 
so  must  the  mode  of  draining.  One  soil  required 
that  the  drains  should  be  carried  down  from  six 
to  ten  feet :  for  another,  a  depth  of  three  feet  would 
suffice.  There  were  certain  recognized  principles  of 
agriculture,  but  the  modes  of  their  application  must 
vary  with  circumstances ;  and  he  who  best  adapted 
science  to  situation  would  be  the  most  successful 
farmer. 

Mr.  Weeks  showed  how  science,  in  several  in- 
stances, had  conduced  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Anderson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Colbeck.  It  was  creditable  to  the  Club  that  one  of 
its  members  should  have  produced  so  excellent  a 
paper.  Great  improvements  had  been  made  in 
manufactures  of  late  years— as,  for  instance,  in 
writing  paper,  now  so  much  better  and  cheaper 
thui  it  was  in  his  younger  days ;  and  although 
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agriculture  might  not  have  kept  pace  with  manufac'*  great  pleasure  ia  moving  a  vota  of  thanks  to  Mr* 


lures,  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
England  now  fed  twice  the  amount  of  population 
that  they  did  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
There  was  much  remained  to  he  done^  but  a  great 
deal  had  undoubtedly  been  done  already.    He  had 


Colbeck. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Sk'XPHBK* 
SON,  and  carried  by  acclamation ;  whsraopon  Mr. 
GoLBBCK  returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up. 


— «^*-  ^^m 


TENANT-RIGHT. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CUSTOMS. 

WITH  THE  EVIDENCE. 

(ConHtmedO 


Bffidince  s/*  the  Rev.  CHBisTOPHEa  Nivills. 

Mr.  Kbwdegatr].  You  are  a  landowner  in  Nottl&g- 
hamBhire?— I  am. 

Do  you  hold  aoy  land  in  jowt  oirn  ocoapation  ?— About 
300  acres. 

Have  you  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of 
agricfiUaral  custom  as  it  exists,  and  bsTe  yon  also  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  legislative  enactsneot  upon  that 
subject,  first  as  regards  the  existing  oostom,  its  alteration 
or  its  extension  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

You  have  written  upon  the  subject  1 — I  published  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pusey. 

Arc  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  interfere  in  this  matter  ? — I  think  not,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes« 

Your  experience  extends  not  only  to  Nottinghamshire, 
but  also  to  Lincolnshire  ?— Yes,  I  know  Lincolnshire 
very  well. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  reasons 
which  indoes  you  to  believe  that  a  l^slative  enaetment 
is  not  desirable  in  the  counties  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred generally  ? — I  see  things  go  on  extremely  well, 
and  I  would  not  interfere  with  them ;  in  general  I  should 
imagine  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  interfere  between  two 
free  agents  who  are  perfectly  free,  the  landlord  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  occupier  on  the  other ;  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  interfere  by  legislative  enactment;  and  my  objections 
to  any  act  of  course  would  depend  upon  bow  far  the  act 
went,  and  what  the  provisions  of  the  act  were. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  enactmen  textended  to  the 
system  of  valuation  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
tenants,  and  to  the  liability  of  the  landlord  to  the  out- 
going tenant  for  compensation,  that  it  would  be  objec* 
tionable  ? — If  liberty  was  given  to  the  ooeupisr  to  im- 
prove at  his  option,  and  the  landlord  was  obliged  to 
compensate,  or  find  another  occupier  to  compensate,  I 
conceive  it  would  be  objectionable ;  and  if  there  was  any 
clause  in  the  act  to  allow  the  landlord  to  evade  the  aoC, 
or  to  provide  that  it  should  not  apply,  it  would  leave  the 
landlord  and  tenant  at  liberty  as  they  are  now,  and  I 
think  it  would  perhaps  only  create  onpleasantaeBS  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  without  effecting  anything. 

Have  you  lately  purchased  an  estate  at  Wyston,  in 
Nottinghamshire  ?— I  bsve. 

Do  yon  find  that  the  payments  upon  entry  upon  the 
custom  of  that  country  are  the  same  as  those  in  Lincoln- 
shire?— No,  they  are  very  much  heavier  at  Wyston. 
Tlie  oocupier  there  has  a  right  to  the  following  crop ;  we 
have  not  that  at  Thomey ;  my  farms  at  Thomey  are  not 
let  with  the  claim  to  the  following  crop,  at  Wyston  they 
are ;  therefore  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  much  heavier  by 
the  incoming  tenant;  oureotryiinotso  heavy ;  the  seed 


and  labour,  and  various  itsms,  do  not  catat  to  so  saach 
as  where  the  following  crop  is  allowed. 

In  which  of  those  respective  districts  is  the  agriculture 
the  best,  where  the  pavments  are  tin  heaviest  or  when 
the  paymsnto  are  the  lightest  ?— My  aspensBee  is  so 
small  in  that  way  I  can  birdlv  say ;  I  do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge ;  I  shoula  say  Lincolnshire  was  far 
superior  to  this  estate  at  Wyston  In  cultivatioo. 

And  are  the  payiaenU  In  Lineolnibin  lighter  than  at 
Wyston  or  heavier  ?— Lighter,  because  tbs  oecapieis  who 
have  applied  to  me  for  farms  at  Wyston,  who  lived  in 
Lincolnshire,  objected  to  the  hesvtneas  of  the  entry. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  eustoss  of  Nut- 
tinghamshire  in  respect  of  the  estate  you  have  lately  pur- 
chased there  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

And  you  find  that  a  practical  hioonvenienoe  with  re- 
spect to  letting  or  oocapying  that  property  ?— I  have 
only  had  two  or  thrse  farms  to  let  at  Wyston,  and  al- 
though it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  me,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  on  the  whole  best  to  relieve  tiiose  &nns  of  this 
heavy  tenant  right  aad  charge  intersst  mpon  it  to  the 
tenants;  that  was  what  they  proposed  to  me,  and  I  thoaf  ht 
it  desirable  to  have  the  men  who  offered  to  me,  and  to 
meet  them  I  agreed  to  relieve  them  of  the  extra  tenant 
right,  if  I  make  myself  understood,  and  to  charge  Him 
the  interest  of  the  capital  to  pay  ass  the  interest. 

In  speaking  of  the  extra  tenant  right,  you  mean  that 
over  and  above  the  custom  which  prevads  in  Lincoln- 
shire  ?«-Yes,  the  following  crop  for  instance. 

And  the  result  of  that  extensive  tenant  tight  has  been 
an  increase  of  rent  in  the  form  of  interest  upon  thoss 
payments  which  you  have  made,  to  be  exacted  from  the 
pMssat  tenants  r— Yes  {  ny  agent  fiaed  the  rteitupon 
the  farms,  and  when  the  taoante  found  out  that  it  was  a 
very  heavy  entry,  they  said  it  would  answer  to  them  to 
pay  me  interest  upon  the  extra  outlay  for  the  fbllowing 
crop  and  add  it  to  the  rent,  If  I  was  able  to  do  so  or  will- 
iog  to  do  so,  because  the  capital  would  bo  of  aaon  use 
to  them  m  working  the  farm  than  it  would  be  in  the  fsrm 
itself;  I  conclude  they  meant  that  it  was  worth  more 
than  the  hiterest  of  five  per  cent,  to  hate  the  free  use  of 
the  ospital  to  work  tiM  Amn  SBunaUy. 

If  you  had  not  bought  off  this  extra  tenant  right,  your 
tenaute  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  so,  ^nd  would 
have  been  to  that  astent  laeapaeitaled  to  make  fatare 
iniprovementa?--Yes,  they  would  have  had  a  heavier 
entry.  So  long  as  they  occupied  the  farm  that  DAoney 
would  have  been  safely  invested,  but  it  would  have  beea 
only  invested ;  it  would  have  been  kicked  up. 

Is  your  estate  at  Thorftey  entailed  t^^^ Yes,  it  is. 

Do  vou  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  agreeaacots 
made  by  your  predecessor?--- Yes. 

And  by  the  eostom  of  the  country  >*-Yes,  both. 
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certainly  do  not  imdantand  the  Uw  npon  the  snbject,  but 
I  imajrine  that  in  law  I  am  bound. 

In  the  event,  rappoaiiif  such  a  thing  to  happen,  as  your 
personalty  being  Inadeqaate,  yonr  tuccessor  would  not 
be  bound  by  the  agreements  that  you  make  yourself  ? — 
That  is  a  legal  qnestioa,  which  perhaps  I  am  not  qualified 
to  answer. 

In  tiie  case  of  a  tenant  for  Uft,  he  is  unable  to  charge 
the  property  for  any  purpose  beyond  his  own  life ;  is  not 
that  the  oase?--No,  he  is  not,  I  bdieve. 

The  oompensation  in  that  case  to  the  tenant  must  rest 
upon  his  personalty  ?— I  imagine  that  any  agreement  that 
he  made,  if  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  country, 
or  anything  Uke  the  customs  of  the  country,  which 
customs  are  very  various,  would  be  binding  on  the  pro- 
perty, just  as  an  ordinary  tenant  fight  would  be. 

Upon  his  personal  property  or  upou  the  estate  .''—Upon 
the  estate,  I  imagine. 

Supposing  that  were  not  the  case,  do  you  think  it  de- 
airable  that  it  should  be  made  binding  upon  the  estate  ?^ 
Certainly,  I  think  if  it  is  not  so,  it  should  be  made  so. 
I  should  be  quite  in  favour  of  such  an  alteration.  I  think 
that  an  owner  of  property  fot*  life  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  binding  his  successor  by  any  agreement  that 
would  not  injure  the  estate. 

80  far,  then,  you  are  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the 
present  law  of  entail,  as  to  enable  the  tenant  for  life  to 
bind  his  successor  in  a  reasonable  sum  ibr  compensation 
to  the  tenants  for  improvements  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

What  you  object  to  is  the  extension  of  legislative  in- 
terference  as  to  the  valuation  of  improvements,  or  to  a 
system  by  which  that  valuation  shall  be  ascertained  and 
enforced  ?•— Yes ;  I  conceive  ft  freedom  is  wanted  in  an 
entailed  estate,  aod  anything  that  would  give  the  utmost 
freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the  owner.  The  part  I 
object  to  is  anything  that  would  interfere  with  my  free- 
dom ;  that  is,  obli^ng  me  to  let  my  estate  upon  any 
terms  thdt  may  be  supposed  to  be  good,  but  which  I  do 
not  like  or  approve  of. 

In  fact,  you  think  that  an  enabling  enactment  as  to  the 
present  holders  of  entailed  estates  is  desirable,  but  that 
anything  in  the  shape  of  compulsory  regulation  for  the 
letting  of  land  is  highly  objectionable  ?— Yes,  that  is  what 
I  think. 

Have  you  reason  I0  believe  that  that  opinion  is  gene- 
rally entertained  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  Netting- 
Immshire,  either  by  the  landlords  or  by  the  tenantry)  or 
by  both  ? — I  know  a  great  number  of  the  large  land- 
owners In  the  county  of  Lincolnshire,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  object  very  strongly  as  a  body  to  anything 
to  regulate  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  terms  upon 
which  they  let  their  estates;  but  I  cannot  reboliect 
hearing  any  of  them  express  themsdves  In  favour  of  the 
other  opinion  I  have  given  as  to  the  entailed  estates.  I 
conld  not  speak  to  my  knowledge  as  to  what  their  Im- 
pression would  be. 

As  respects  thdr  opinion  then,  as  fiir  as  you  know  It, 
it  extends  merely  to  this,  that  they  object  to  compulsory 
interference  with  the  management  and  the  letting  of  their 
own  property  during  their  Uftitimes  .'—Yes,  that  I  believe 
to  be  the  case. 

Supposing  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  adjustment 
were  adopt^  with  respect  to  agriculture,  can  you  see 
any  reason  why  it  shooid  not  be  extended  to  other  trades 
and  other  properly  engaged  in  it  ?->No,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  I,  as  a  landowner,  or  any  other  land- 
owner, should  be  interfered  with,  even  for  his  own  su]u 
posed  advantage,  if  yon  do  not  intnrfeie  with  any  other 
trade.  I  do  not  see  why  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  a  landowner  and  the  owner  of  a  mill. 

Your  view  of  the  case  is  then,  that  land  k  an  initru- 
ment,  and  that  rent  b  ttie  hire  paid  for  it  ? — Yes. 

And  that  H  ought  to  be  omuldered  la  the  mme  Ught  as 


any  other  histrument  for  production  or  manufacture  ?— 
I  think  so  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Are  you  of  <^inion  that  if  regulations  were  imposed 
upon  the  conditions  for  letting  land,  and  for  the  mode  of 
final  settlement  on  the  tenant  leaving  his  occupation,  that 
such  regiUations  would  affect  the  amount  of  rent  K— I 
diould  say  certainly,  in  my  own  case,  decidedly  it  would  1 
and  many  other  gentlemen  whom  I  know  say  so.  If  any 
enactment  was  to  pass  to  enable  the  tenant  to  improve, 
and  to  claim  from  me  hereafter  for  that  improvement,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  raise  my  rent,  because  my  plan  has 
been  to  let  land  at  a  low  rent,  or  at  a  moderate  rent,  to 
parties  you  know  and  see  will  improve,  and  are  im- 
proving it.  I  sacrifice  a  considerable  part  of  my  for- 
tune, and  large  landloids  still  more,  in  that  way,  to 
enable  our  tenants  to  improve  our  property ;  therefore 
if  I  were  answerable  for  whatever  they  might  lay  out  in 
improvement,  I  should  be  obliged  to  raise  my  rent  to 
meet  those  claims,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  myself. 

You  consider  rent  then  as  only  one  among  the  other 
conditions  of  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  that  the  principle  of  legislative  interference  which 
interfered  wiUi  the  other  covenants  cannot  be  held  sepa- 
rate in  its  operation  from  land  ? — No,  I  cannot  m5rBelf 
see,  except  the  rent  be  regulated  by  a  forced  valuation, 
how  the  act  of  Parliament  could  be  carried  out,  because 
I  ought  to  have  the  power  to  agree  with  the  occupieri 
and  the  occupier  ought  to  hare  the  power  to  agree  with 
me,  to  relinquish  any  such  claims  for  a  lower  amount 
of  rent,  fixing  the  rent,  which  is  what  we  do  now,  upon 
express  stipulation ;  so  that  except  the  rent  was  fixed,  I 
do  not  see  bow  tlie  tenant  would  be  secured  or  pro* 
tected. 

In  the  event  of  an  excessive  tenant  right  being  due  on 
the  tenant  leaving  the  farm,  and  the  owner  being  unable 
to  raise  the  rent  in  proportion,  or  to  obtain  a  tenant,  the 
landlord  would  be  in  the  position  of  having  a  Urge  pay- 
ment to  make  without  being  able  to  compensate  himself 
by  increased  rent  from  the  incoming  tenant  ? — Yef ,  he 
would,  and  then  he  might  not  have  the  means  of  n^aking 
the  payment  {  there  is,  besides  that,  both  the  interest 
and  the  capital  to  consider ;  if  two  or  three  other  farms 
were  thrown  on  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  happen  to  find 
an  occupier  able  and  willing  to  take  to  those  improve- 
ments, he  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  amount  of 
money  inconvenient  to  him. 

And  the  result  of  that  would  be,  that  he  would  become 
liable  for  money,  over  the  expenditure  of  which  he  had 
had  no  control  or  direction  ? — ^Yes. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  the  tenant  right,  as  it  exists 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  satisfactory  ?— I  think  it  is,  but  im- 
provements are  made  repeatedly.  I  think  tho  agree- 
ments now  are  very  ROod ;  we  have  been  altering  our 
agreements  as  we  find  anything  advisable  :  for  insunce, 
1  had  heard  that  Lord  Yarborough  had  allowed  oil -cake 
to  the  extent  of  one-third,  but  the  occupiers  of  my  farms 
never  had  any  chdm,  so  I  voluntarily  offered,  and  they 
have  agreed  to  it,  to  let  it  by  agreement,  that  they 
should  have  one-third  of  cake,  and  I  conceive  that  im- 
provements may  be  made  in  time  to  come.  I  imagine 
that  an  agreement  between  the  landowner  and  occupier 
ia  as  capable  of  improvement  as  anything  else,  and  as 
improvements  are  made,  the  thing  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer, and  the  landowners  will  be  desirous  of  making 
them  ;  but  I  was  under  the  impression,  which  I  confess 
probably  may  be  an  erroneous  one,  that  my  son  and  heir 
would  be  bound  by  this  agreement.  I  imagined  that  if 
it  Wasa  reasonable  agreement,  though  the  estate  was  en- 
tailed, he  would  be  bound  to  fulfil  this  provision  as  to  the 
oil-cake. 

You  think  it  deetrable  he  shooid  be  so  bound  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  I  thought  he  was ;  I  did  not  understand  the  law, 
and  so  very  probably  was  mistaken.    I  was  doing  what 
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representing  the  Itindlord  ami  representing  the  tenant, 
I  know  from  my  oirn  experience  that  great  abuses  are 
likelj  to  be  introduced,  and  charges  brought  upon  estates 
that  have  no  right  to  be. 

Then  yonr  opinion  is  that  no  law  and  no  custom  can 
pro^e  so  advantageous  to  the  cultivation  of  estates  and 
the  just  interests  of  the  tenants  as  a  mutual  agreement 
specifying  their  relative  interests  ? — Certainly  not ;  be- 
cause special  agreements  adapted  to  particular  classes  of 
property  are  much  more  easily  made,  and  in  fact  they 
are  the  only  things  by  which  property  can  be  managed* 
in  my  opinion ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  general  le- 
gislative enactment  that  could  apply  to  a  whow  county, 
much  more  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  upon  which 
the  awards  are  drawn  should  be  rendered  more  specific  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

And  are  you  of  opinion  that  tenants  for  life  should 
liave  the  power  of  charging  estates  with  a  moderate 
sum  for  compensation  for  improvement  ?-~-YcSy  I  think 
so,  particularly  as  regards  building  and  under- draining 
and  for  inclosing. 

What  may  be  termed  permanent  improvements  ?-— 
Yes. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  law  respecting  fixtures 
should  be  rendered  similar  with  respect  to  agricultural 
property  to  that  which  exists  with  respect  to  trading 
property  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Do  you  think  further  compulsory  enactment,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matters  now  treated  by  custom  and  agree- 
ments, would  be  injurious?— I  think  it  would. 

Have  you  heard  a  general  desire  for  any  such  legis- 
lative enactment  expressed  amongst  the  farmers  of  the 
district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — No,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  farmers  generally  think  that  It  would 
be  of  no  service  to  them. 

Do  yon  think  that  the  law  as  It  exists  at  present 
with  respect  to  dilapidations  would  be  sufilcient  ?-— 1 
think  it  is  better  where  there  are  special  agreements 
than  where  there  are  not  special  agreements)  1 
think  it  is  very  inoperative  with  respect  to  dilapida- 
tions. 

And  if  any  law  were  passed  to  give  compensation  to 
the  tenant,  would  not  it  be  requisite  at  the  same  time 
to  define  the  law  with  respect  to  dilapidations  and  bad 
culture  .'—Certainly  it  would,  and  that  should  be  es- 
pecially specified. 

But  combining  those  two  objects,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  pass  a  general  enact- 
ment for  purposes  other  than  those  you  have  specified  ? 
—I  think  not. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  With  regard  to  dilapidations  and 
injury  done  to  property  by  tenants,  does  not  the  law  as 
It  stands  render  it  much  more  difficult  at  the  present 
moment  for  land-owners  or  their  agents  to  recover 
than  for  the  tenants  to  recover  for  tenant-right  ? — 
Yes. 

The  process  is  infinitely  more  ready  for  the  tenant 
than  for  the  landlord  ? — ^Yes,  much  more  so. 

Then  the  advantage  of  good  husbandry  Ib  on  the  aide 
of  the  tenant,  and  the  bad  husbandry  not  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord  ?~Yes ;  the  landlord  has  no 
remedy  against  his  tenant  except  by  action,  except  he 
has  been  tied  under  penalties  by  special  agreement,  the 
same  as  I  have  in  this  agreement. 

You  are  chiefly  conversant  with  North  Lhicolnshire? 
— Yes,  but  I  have  something  to  do  in  the  south  as  well. 

The  custom  of  tenant-right  is  not  quite  similar  in 
both  districts  ?~It  varies  in  several  districts,  even  ia 
North  Lincolnshire. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  difiJcnlty  in  tenants  in 
that  county  recovering  what  they  were  entitled  to  from 
the  hx-coming  teoant? — ^The  dlfflculty  ia  much  less 


now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  inasmuch  astlic  cof- 
toins  were  not  defined  then  as  they  are  now. 

Have  they  not  been  recognised  by  courts  of  lav  ?— 
Yes,  they  have,  partly  so ;  that  is,  that  the  custom  in 
a  particular  district  has  bound  the  parties  in  a  court  of 
law  by  the  custom  of  that  district. 

Do  you  see  any  fear  that  if  the  Legislature  wu  to 
interfere  In  this  matter  there  might  be  a  bar  to  farther 
improvement  by  being  more  limited  and  defined  by  as 
act  of  parliament  T— I  do  not  see  how  any  legiiUtiTe 
enactment  could  be  passed,  except  it  was  defined  what 
the  subjects  of  allowances  should  be. 

And  the  terms  of  tliein  ?— Yes,  and  the  terms  of 
them ;  and  If  those  terms  were  defined  by  law,  the 
tenant  would  be  very  shy  indeed  about  mskiog  any 
improvements  beyond  what  he  was  entitled  to  by  law. 

Then  If  such  was  the  case,  would  not  that  cosstant 
improvement  in  agriculture  that  you  have  seen  goto; 
on  for  the  past  30  years  in  Lincolnshire  meet  with 
some  disoouragement  ?— I  think  it  would ;  1  think  it 
would  lessen  that  confidence  that  now  exUts  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

You  state  that  It  Is  not  the  requirement  of  your  part 
of  the  country  generally  among  the  tenantry  ?— Not 
those  that  I  am  In  connexion  with,  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  very  much  discussed  at  the  pablie 
ordinaries. 

Throughout  the  country  t — ^Ycs,  throoghoat  tlte 
country. 

On  liiose  estates  where  the  teoant  Is  bound  down  by 
agreement  or  leases,  do  you  think  they  would  requifc 
that?— I  think  not,  because  I  am  quite  persuaded  that 
very  shortly  on  all  estates  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
both  tenant  and  landlord  that  they  should  fann  under 
agreements ;  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  parties 
that  they  should. 

Any  spirited  improvement  would  be  more  blodiog 
and  stronger  than  the  legislature  in  this  Blatter!— I 
think  so. 

Chairmak.]  You  say  that  the  tenants  in  Linc<^n- 
shire  now  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  compeofatioo 
since  the  custom  of  the  country  has  besome  defined? 
—Not  so  much  so  since  the  customs  have  bm 
more  defined,  as  certain  customs  are  recognised  ia 
certain  districts. 

There  was  some  difficulty  during  the  progreu  and 
formation  of  the  custom  ?-«Yes,  there  was. 

Was  there  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  a 
tenant  whether  he  would  obtain  compensation  or  not! 
—The  great  difficulty  was  with  rq^rd  to  fixtures  and 
buildings,  not  manures. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  think  some 
alterations  are  required  vdth  regard  to  buildings  sod 
Inclosing?— Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirtblc 
if  the  owner  of  a  settled  estate  had  power  to  agree  witk 
his  tenant,  in  case  It  is  not  convenient  to  spend  Um 
money  himself,  that  the  tenant  should  do  so,  and  that 
he  should  be  entitled  to  be  compensated^  under  certaia 
provisions. 

You  have  read  to  the  committee  a  portion  of  tbc 
agreement  for  compensation  un^r  certain  heads;  it 
need  scareely  be  asked  you  whether,  In  your  opiaisBi 
those  are  proper  compensations  ?— I  think  they  ai^ 
and  they  are  what  the  tenants  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with. 

Are  they  advantageous  to  the  tenant  as  well  aa  ^ 
landlord?— I  think  so. 

Do  you  find  any  difficulty  trhcn  you  have  s  oe* 
tenant  in  obtaining  a  man  of  sufficient  capital  to  M 
such  compensations  to  the  oat-going  tenant?'— I  f^ 
no  difficulty  in  that,  inasmuch  as  the  heittr  the  coodi- 
tion  the  farm  is  In,  with  the  mora  plnsnre  nman  eotflf 
into  It,  and  the  more  readllyi  particolaHy  wlthitfan 
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to  tlie  manures.  I  Iiave  made  an  altorution  on  all  the 
estates  I  have  the  care  of,  with  regard  to  the  manurei. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice,  and  Is  now  very  much  so 
upon  several  estates,  that  when  a  tenant  has  notice  to 
quit  his  farm,  which  is  at  Michaelmas,  in  October,  he 
immediately  adrertises  his  stock  to  be  sold  ;  he  sells 
all  his  stock  off,  and  he  lets  the  eatage  of  his  bay  and 
straw ;  his  straw  of  course,  without  the  manure  belongs 
to  him,  will  be  worth  very  little  if  he  is  not  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  oil-cake  ;  and  he  frequently  does  not  use 
bis  straw  at  all,  and  the  oonsequence  has  been  that  he 
makes  no  manure,  or  scarcely  any  manure ;  as  the  ma- 
nure belongs  to  his  landlord  he  takes  no  care  about  the 
manure  at  all ;  be  leaTes  it  dispersed  aboat  and  leavea  the 
incoming  tenant  with  very  little  manure  to  enter  upon ; 
whereas  if  the  manure  were  made  his  property,  it  is 
then  his  interest  to  hasband  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  does  the  other  part  of  his  farm,  and  he  leaves  a 
quantity  of  good  manure  upon  tlie  farm,  which  I  think 
it  is  much  more  to  the  interest  of  the  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  for  tlian  to  have  the  straw  for  nothing,  or  being 
converted  into  manure  for  nothing. 

If  you  were  entering  upon  bosinese  again,  wonld  you 
rather  take  to  a  farm  where  you  got  that  dung,  soch  as 
it  was,  for  nothing,  and  the  land  ont  of  condition,  or 
woold  yon,  as  a  man  of  business,  rather  pay  sacfa  prices 
as  you  have  stated  to  the  eommittee  ?— I  would  very 
much  rather  pay  each  priect  as  I  have  stated  to  the 
committee. 

You  think  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  kmg  run  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

Admitting  there  is  irery  little  reason  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  custom  of  Lineolnshire,  what  obsta- 
cle do  you  see  in  the  Way  of  rendering  the  custom  of 
Uacolnshire  applicable  to  other  eonnties  at  a  distance 
subject  to  the  Linooioehire  custom,  it  so  being  modified 
by  private  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  T — 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire  iKiing 
introduced  into  other  counties,  Imt  I  see  this  objection 
to  the  present  enstom  of  Lincolashire  being  made  a 
permanent  law  ;  I  think  timea  and  circumstances  may 
so  alter  that  the  cuitoma  must  be  altered,  and  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  be 
free. 

Bvery  practical  man  mnst  admit  It  wonld  not  bepoa* 
sible  to  lay  down  speeiflc  terma  applicable  to  all  parts 
of  Bngland  ;  supposing  the  principle  of  an  equitable 
tenant-right  were  laid  down  for  Hampshire,  what 
would  be  the  practteal  diffioulties  to  be  guarded  against  7 
— Nf>t  being  acquainted  with  Hampshire,  1  cannot 
say  how  far  the  customs  of  lineolnshire  would  be  ap« 
plicable;  the  diiferenoe  of  custom  of  one  part  of  Lln- 
eolnabire  is  not  quite  applicable  to  other  parts  of 
Liacolnshire ;  the  custom  upon  the  wolds  is  not 
applicable  to  the  clays,  and  the  like  with  regard  to 
the  fens. 

What  would  be  the  diAcnlty  in  the  application  of 
the  prineiple  of  the  Lincolnshire cuetoms  to  other  eonn- 
ties, subject  as  it  is  in  Lincolnshire  to  agreementa  be» 
tween  landlord  and  tenant?— J  do  not  see  ^t  »heie 
wonld  be  any  ol>iectlon  to  applying  it;  the  same  might 
apply  to  other  counties  as  applies  to  Liacolnshire; 
where  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire  works  well  It  might 
work  weU  in  other  countiea. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Lin- 
colnshire are  content  with  the  custom  aa  it  now  exists, 
and  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  altered  7—1  am  not  aware 
that  the  generality  of  farmers  do ;  there  may  be  some 
lew  that  do,  but  it  is  my  fanprassk>m  that  the  generality 
of  them  do  not ;  certainly  not  these  with  whom  I  am 
ooonected. 

It  being  very  natoral  that  the  Lineolnshire  farmers 
•bOTdd  bt  satisfied  with  a  very  ezeeUent  system  of  ten* 


aot-ri;^)it,  will  you  point  out  to  the  committpo  whiki 
would  be  the  practical  difhcuUifs  tiiai  you  wuuM  up- 
prehend  in  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
other  counties  where  the  furmcrs  arc  lc.*9  fortunate  7— 
I  do  nitt  see  that  there  wonld  beany  diliiculty  in  apply- 
ing the  same  principle  to  other  counties  similarly  situ* 
ated  I  but  they  may  not  be  similarly  situated  ;  I  mean 
as  to  the  amount  of  allowances. 

It  need  scarcely  be  asked  of  you  whether  the  cooi- 
liensation  on  a  high  wold  farm  is  applicable  to  a  fen  farm; 
of  course  the  practice  is  different  there  ?^<}ertaioIy 
it  is. 

What  would  be  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  the 
principle  generally  in  other  counties  as  In  Lincolnshire, 
subject  to  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  sub* 
ject,  of  course,  to  the  variation  arising  from  the  very 
different  nature  of  the  soil  which  exists  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  which  would  also  probably  exist  in  other 
counties  7— I  see  no  greater  difficulty  with  regard  to 
other  eountles  thsn  Lincolnshire  ;  there  would  be  no 
more  difficulty  than  in  Lincolnshire,  but  that  times  vary 
custom:*,  inasmuch  as  in  this  agreement  we  formerly 
allowed  three  years  for  the  lalK>ur  of  under-draining ; 
now  the  system  is  altogether  changed  ;  it  would  bo 
exceedingly  hard  under  this  agreement  now  if  the  in- 
coming tenant  were  to  be  charged  with  a  portion  of 
this  under-draining  that  is  to  be  taken  up  the  next 
year  perhaps,  and  laid  down  double  the  depth :  this 
would  apply  with  other  things ;  in  farms  improvements 
are  taking  place  constantly,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  barrier  against  any  legislative  enactment  as  to  the  va- 
rious items  that  should  be  subjectaof  allowance. 

Still  you  would  not  say  that  under-draining  should 
not  be  a  subject  of  allowance  in  Lincolnshire  ?— I  would 
say  it  should  be  in  every  county. 

Yon  would  object  to  any  act  defining  the  depth  at 
which  the  drains  should  bo  laid,  or  the  time  for  which 
the  compensation  should  be  taken  7»Yes,  the  time  for 
whhsb  the  compensation  should  be  taken,  and  tbeques-' 
tion  is  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant ;  I  suppose  it  is  proposed  to  be 
left  to  the  tenant-right  valuers,  and  I  consider  that  they 
are  incompetent  to  form  any  general  rule ;  you  will, 
have  as  many  different  opinions  as  different  districtSy 
from  those  valuers. 

How  do  they  manage  in  Lincolnshire  7— They  man- 
age in  a  very  contradictory  way  very  frequently;  I 
have  known  very  often,  cases  where  the  tenant-right 
valuer  has  been  valuing  on  one  farm  for  the  in  coming 
tenant,  and  where  he  has  been  valuing  for  the  out- 
going tenant  on  another  ;  he  has  made  most  extra va. 
gant  claims  for  items  of  compensation  and  for  the 
amount  of  that  compensation,  and  he  has  gone  the 
next  week  three  or  four  miles  off,  and  there  he  has 
quite  altered  his  tone  where  he  has  been  for  the  other 
party.  The  very  same  thing  In  one  instance  came  be* 
fore  me,  where  I  was  the  agent  for  both  owners,  and 
there  I  had  to  call  this  man  to  account ;  the  party  who 
met  him  the  second  time  did  not  know  that  he  had 
been  concerned  the  day  before,  and  I  there  had  to  point 
out  the  discrepancy  in  what  he  was  disposed  to  allow 
and  what  he  claimed  for  before ;  and  that  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  great  objection  in  leaving  those  allow- 
ances to  arbitration. 

How  do  you  settle  at  present  in  Lincolnshire ;  what 
was  the  upshot  in  those  two  eases? — It  was  referred  to 
an  umpire ;  but  that  was  merely  a  question  of  value. 

Sir  J.  Trollope.]  If  a  person  valued  In  that  sort  of 
way  woold  he  be  much  employed }  that  is,  would  there 
be  much  confldenee  In  such  a  person  ?— I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  very  common  with  the  In-comlag  tenant 
to  employ  the  vainer  who  will  give  him  the  meet. 

Cu AIRMAN.]  Then  in  both  cases  the  claim  waa  •et<* 
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tied  by  ao  umpire  ?— In  both  cues  it  was  settled  bv  an 
umpire ;  they  were  referred  to  the  agreement ;  there 
was  a  written  agreement  which  directed  the  subjects  of 
allowance. 

Mr.  Nbwdboats.]  In  the  absence  of  a  written 
agreement  the  solution  of  that  difflcnlty  would  only 
hare  been  by  a  Jury  T^It  would  have  been  by  a  Jury, 
because  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty»  if  they  had 
made  an  award,  to  have  ordered  the  in  .coming  tenant 
not  to  have  paid  the  amount  of  the  award. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  other  tribunal  is  so  com- 
petent to  decide  such  cases  of  difference  as  a  Jury  in 
a  court  of  law  ?*-NOy  certainly  not. 

Do  yon  think  It  positively  necessary  to  have  those 
esses  decided  by  a  court  of  law,  by  competent  legal 
advice  and  an  impartial  Jury  ?— It  would  be  necessary 
that  tiiere  should  be  a  power  of  appeaL 

CHAtaM AN.]  In  those  two  cases,  supposing  there 
hsd  been  no  sgreement,  would  not  the  umpire  have 
decided  as  to  the  compensation  ? — In  all  probability 
the  landlord  would  have  ordered  the  tenant  not  to  have 
paid  it  if  he  found  that  his  estate  was  cliarged  with  items 
that  were  not  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  or  that  it 
was  property  belonging  to  his  freehold,  which  is  very 
often  the  case  with  regard  to  fixtures. 

You  are  understood  then  to  say,  that  in  the  case 
where  the  valuer  acted  in  opposition  to  himself  in  two 
different  cases,  that  he  endeavoured  to  bring  in  matters 
which  were  not  properly  subject  of  tenant-right  ?— - 
Yes. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  You  have  been  asked  by  the 
chairman  some  questions  as  to  the  intrndnctlon  of  ten- 
ant-right in  Hampshire  and  other  distant  counties;  Is 
there  any  difficulty  or  obstmction  to  the  landowners  or 
their  ageuts  now  introdudng  these  customs  there  with- 
out legislation  ? — None.  I  apprehend  they  would  be 
quite  as  likely  to  do  so  then  as  under  any  legislative 
enactment;  if  it  were  shown  to  them  that  the  system 
of  Lincolnshire  was  better  than  any  other,  they  would 
be  inclined  to  adopt  it. 

That  depends  upon  whether  there  was  the  wish  to 
encourage  good  husbandry  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  any  estate  under  your  mani^^ement  on 
lease  t — None. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  this  subject  would 
act  upon  estates  nciw  let  on  lease? — I  have  read  over 
the  present  bill,  and  I  think  it  would  operate  very  se- 
riously indeed ;  I  think  there  is  one  clause,  ^at  where 
the  tenant  has  more  than  five  years  to  run  for  his  lease, 
that  he  should  be  entitled,  under  the  provision  of  this 
act,  to  compensation. 

Even  though  there  may  be  specified  agreements  at- 
tached to  that  lease,  is  that  oompensation  to  be  al- 
lowed ?— Yes ;  that  would  introduce  a  new  system,  for 
this  iease  may  have  been  granted  in  consequence  of  this 
farm  being  out  of  condition,  and  it  may  have  been  let 
at  a  low  rate  in  consequence  of  that,  the  tenant  having 
to  lay  out  considerable  sums  of  money  in  improvements 
npon  it ;  besides  having  his  farm  at  a  low  rent,  be 
would  be  paid  over  again  under  this  act  of  parlia- 
meut. 

Then  in  fact  it  would  virtnaUy  break  Idl  leases  that 
have  more  thau  five  years  to  run  ?— I  think  so,  from 
what  I  have  read  of  It. 

Chaibxah.]  Are  the  committee  to  understand  yon 
to  say  that  that  clause  would  afliBct  existing  leases  f — I 
certaioly  understand  it  so. 

You  are  not  aware  then  that  it  is  entirely  prospective, 
and  only  affects  leases  hereafter  to  be  granted  ? — ^1  un- 
derstand that  it  did  afRect  existing  leases. 

Mr.  NBWDseATB.]  Which  bill  are  yon  speaking  uf  ? 
—The  present  bill. 
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Philip  Pusbti  Bbq.|  in  thb  Chaib. 

JMdimcff  qf  Mr.  Gbobob  Lbgabd. 

Sir  J.  Tbollopb.]  Yob  are  a  large  oeeopler  of  hsd 
in  the  Bast  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ?--I  aas. 

To  what  extent  do  yon  oeeupy  ?— I  koM  two  him 
of  about  1,400  acres,  or  rather  more  altogether. 

All  under  one  landlord  T— Under  two  landlords. 

Is  it  entirely  rented  land  ?— Yes  {  that  U,  the  Issd 
that  I  have  in  my  own  hands  is  entlrdy  rented. 

You  wrote  an  essay  for  a  priie  given  by  the  Rojal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  obtained  the  prise T— I  did. 

What  county  did  it  apply  to  ?— It  was  for  the  Bsst 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  what  year  was  that  ?— In  this  present  yesr  1848. 

Upon  what  terms  do  you  hold  tlioee  farms  ?— Upon 
yearly  tenancy,  both  of  them. 

Do  you  consider  that  generally  fimns  in  the  Bsit 
Riding  are  let  npon  terms  saUsfiutory  to  the  tsasati  ? 
— Yes,  as  fiur  as  1  know. 

Will  you  describe  the  mode  of  occupation  ?— Fron 
year  to  year  is  the  nsual  term ;  aad  at  qnittteg  aadca- 
tering  there  is  an  away-going  crop. 

Is  the  fiuming  In  a  good  and  Ugh  stale,  genenUf 
speaking  t— I  should  say  It  is  on  part  of  the  EMt  Bi- 
ding, not  the  whole ;  the  Bast  Riding  consists  of  thm 
diirerent  descriptions  of  oountry. 

Are  your  farms  upon  the  wold  ?— •Mine  ars  Jnt  «a 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  wokL 

Is  it  upon  a  chalk  soil  ?— Hie  subetratnmisthnMgh- 
out  my  forms  npon  chalk. 

Do  yon  know  the  wold  dbtriet  of  lineotasUfsf— I 
have  once  seen  it* 

Then  yon  do  not  know  whether  the  mode  of  caltifs- 
tion  in  the  Bast  Riding  is  similar  to  that  of  Nsrth 
Lincolnshire  ?— The  part  of  North  lineelBdiire  I 
saw,  resembled  it  exactly,  on  the  four  course  ^ystan* 

Do  you  consider  that  In  your  district  the  fonniaf  ii 
generally  good  and  of  high  character  t— As  for  as  foe 
wolds  are  concerned,  I  should  say  It  was ;  I  cannot  My 
so  much  for  the  lower  parts.  

Do  you  find  generally  a  dbpoaltloo  to  kapw^ 
in  tho  cultivation  of  the  aoil  f— The  woM  fonnen 
show  it. 

Can  you  describe  the  custom  of  entry  as  to  tenaat- 
right?— The  usual  custom  is,  that  the  outgoing  teasat 
has  a  certain  proportion  of  Ms  arable  land  to  flillsv. 
The  growing  crop  consists  of  generally  one-third  of  t^ 
arable  part  of  his  farm;  besides  that  he  has  gensnllyf 
but  not  always,  the  manure  of  the  laat  year,  thai  is,  the 
last  yeaHs  made  manure ;  I  think  I  bmj  say  that  liths 
custom  generally. 

Only  the  manure  T— Only  the  manore. 

Is  the  tenant  paid  for  that  ?— The  oat-goIng  tcasat 

is  paid  for  that  in  most  cases. 

Is  he  allowed  for  bones  ?"No. 

Norcakef— Of  late  years  there  has  been  soBie  cob- 
pensation  introdnoed  into  the  amements ;  it  was  boC 
so  formeriy ;  it  Is  only  within  ttie  last  few  yciis  it  hs> 
been  the  custom  to  food  with  oU-eake;  slaee  that  cai- 
tom  has  come  in,  the  praetiee  hu  been  gradaal^ 
introduced  of  aHowing  eompenaalhrn  for  m  snail  fart 
of  the  ott-cake  that  has  been  used  fa  the  kst  two  y«tf»< 
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AUowlog  the  away-folDg  erop,  yoa  consider  the  ten- 
ant takes  one  crop  after  tlie  manuring?— One  crop 
sfter  the  manoring,  and  lie  may  select  that  part  of  the 
fcrm  that  he  chooses^  not  exceeding  one-third,  for  the 
away-going  crop. 

Is  that  paid  on  ? alnatioa  ?— Yes,  and  taken  by  the 
in-eoming  tenant 

That  co?ers  the  manuring  for  one  crop  ?<— Yes,  it 
would. 

Yon  still  then  have  the  power  to  obtain  payment  on 
IfSTing  the  ihrm,  for  the  proportion  of  tbe  manure  and 
the  subsequent  crop  ?— The  manure  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  year  is  generally  the  property  of  the  tenant 
and  Talued  to  the  in-comlng  tenant 

Do  you  tliink  on  the  whole  it  would  be  adTantageons 
in  your  dutrict  that  the  legislature  should  regulate  the 
terms  on  which  land  should  be  let  or  entered  upon  t — 
I  do  not  think  it  would. 

You  do  not  think  a  leglslaU?e  enactment  ought  to 
take  phMe  to  regulate  tenant-right  ?— I  do  not  think  it 
isneeessaiy. 

Can  you  offer  any  reasons  to  the  committee  why 
such  a  feeling  is  entertained  in  your  district?— It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  improvements  have  gone  on  in  fkrming 
without  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  also  that  there  is  a 
very  fair  understanding  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  wanted  for  improve- 
ment, and  I  think  it  would  rather  interfere  with  that 
good  underetanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  if  it 
was  introduoed. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  cheek  to  any  further 
improvemeots  ?— It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
cause  improvements  to  go  on ;  whether  it  would  check 
them  or  not  I  can  hardly  say. 

Do  you  tbhik  on  the  whde  the  tenants  do  not  desire 
any  legislative  security  for  unexhausted  Improvements  ? 
—No,  not  in  my  part  of  tlie  country. 

Are  they  allowed  for  drainage  ?— No,  not  as  Htf  as  I 
have  heard :  it  is  not  the  custom  of  tlie  country. 

Your  immediate  district  does  not  require  any  ?— Kot 
the  wdds,  but  in  tlie  low  country  in  Holdemess  and 
the  parts  westward  of  the  wolds  where  a  good  deal  has 
been  done,  I  never  heard  that  a  tenant  could  elafan 
anything  on  quitting. 

Is  it  allowed?— I  think  not,  because  I  believe  in 
most  cassa  it  has  been  done  entirely  by  the  landlord, 
or  partly  by  the  landlord  and  partly  by  the  tenant,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  expense  has  been  borne  by  the  land- 
lord finding  tiles  and  flats,  and  therefore  the  tenant  is 
usually  thought  to  have  derived  the  advantage  of  his 
outlay  of  capital  In  the  crop  that  follows. 

In  one  erop  .'—Yes,  hi  one  crop. 

Are  there  many  farms  or  any  within  your  knowledge 
let  upon  agreement?— Tliey  are  mostly  let  upon  agree- 
ment not  upon  leases. 

In  those  agreements  have  any  compensation  clauses 
ever  been  introduRed  to  your  knowledge  ?— In  the 
agreements  that  I  ferm  under,  (and  one  of  my  farms  is 
under  a  very  extensive  proprietor.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes)  in 
hb  agreements  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a 
compensation  clause  been  introduced  with  respect  to 
oQ-cake,  not  for  anything  else.  I  believe  not  in  any 
one  of  his  agreements  has  any  compensation  clause  been 
introduced  except  as  to  oU-eake. 

Are  not  bones  extensively  used?— Yes,  bones  have 
been  extensively  used  on  the  wolds. 

But  they  are  not  aUowad  for  ?— If o^  except  in  the 
away-going  erop ;  the  tenant  has  the  power  A  taking 
the  crop  where  it  has  been  boned  the  year  before. 

Do  yoa  think  the  away-going  erop  system  is  capable 
of  beiag  adapted  to  progwsilve  improveaaent  hi  agri- 
colt  ure?^I  think  that  improremcnta  have  gone  on 


very  feirly  under  it,  and  therefore  I  should  say  It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  adapted. 

Do  you  marl  In  your  district  ?->Tiiere  has  been  some 
chalkfaig  on  part  of  the  wolds,  but  not  very  much ;  I 
may  say  very  little  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  done. 

It  is  a  beneficial  process  on  the  wolds  ?— It  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  very  ra- 
pid  in  its  effects;  there  is  a  particular  sort  of  soil  that 
refen  to. 

Can  yon  speak  as  to  Its  durebility  ?— No,  I  do  not 
think,  as  fer  as  I  know,  that  any  chalking  has  been 
done  on  the  wolds  beyond  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Are  the  farm  buildings  entirely  erected  by  the  land- 
lords,  or  any  portion  of  them  by  the  tenants  ? — On  the 
wolds  the  farm  buildings  are  pretty  good ;  not  very 
good ;  improvements  ought  to  be  made  in  them,  and 
have  been  made  in  them  from  time  to  time;  a  good 
deal  is  done  by  the  tenant. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  the  tenant  having  the 
power  of  taking  the  buildings,  if  on  quitting  the  land- 
lord does  not  take  them?— No;  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

He  should  have  the  power  to  remove  them,  in  case 
tfie  landlord  refuses  to  take  them  at  a  valuation  ? — I 
think  It  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Is  much  done  by  the  tenantry  ? — Not  entirely ;  the 
landlord  has  in  many  cases  found  the  materials,  and 
the  tenant  the  labour. 

In  cases  where  the  expense  has  been  equally  borne 
by  landlord  and  tennnt,  or  rether,  by  the  landlord 
finding  the  materials,  should  you  think.  In  that  case, 
the  tenant  was  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  build- 
ings ?— In  that  casev  no  ;  those  are  chiefly  sheds,  and 
made  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  tenant,  and 
he  would,  probably,  by  feeding  cattle  in  them,  get  a 
sufficient  compensation. 

That  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  yean  he  had 
occupied  ?— Yes. 

Upon  the  whole,  you  think  it  wouM  be  advisable  to 
leave  matters,  as  regards  entry  to  farms,  to  the  present 
Sjfstem  in  your  district,  rather  than  interfering  by  sub- 
stituting legislative  enactment  ?— I  should  prefer  that; 
and  I  think  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  tenantry 
of  that  part  of  the  county. 

Chaumav.]  Tlie  wolds  of  Yorkshire  are  not  unlike 
the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hnmber,  are  they?  — I  think  they  are;  ithey  are 
higher. 

You  have  high  wold  and  low  wold  in  Yorkshire  ?«- 
Some  parts  are  about  800  ieet  hlffh. 

Did  tbe  improvement  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  begin 
about  the  same  time  as  the  improvement  of  the  Lincolo- 
sUre  wolds  ?— I  should  say  the  improvement  of  the 
Yorkshire  wolds  began  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  or  somewhat  later. 

Then  it  was  about  the  same  time?— Yes,  I  should 
suppose  so. 

Not  later  than  the  Lincolnshire  wolds  ?-~Not  much. 

Yon  say  very  little  land  has  been  chalked  on  the 
Yorkshire  wolds?— Not  much  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres. 

Is  not  there  a  good  deal  of  deep  land  in  the  high 
wolds  that  would  be  much  benefited  by  chalking  ? — It 
is  that  part  chiefiy  there,  I  think,  that  would  be 
benefited ;  on  the  north  part 

Are  you  not  subject  to  the  disease  of  fingen  and 
toes  on  turnips  ?~0n  that  soQ  generally,  unless  it  Is 
marled. 

And  also  a  very  troublesome  freed,  the  spurry  ?— 
Yes,  it  Is  very  pernicious  indeed. 

Is  chalking  a  eare  for  that?-I  have  seen  a  remark- 
able Instaaee  of  core  for  It  in  one  year.  In  the  course  of 
one  crop. 
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allowed,  it  would  be  a  donbtAxl  matter  which  way  it 
would  turn ;  therefore  au  agreement  leems  desirable  in 
OTOry  case. 

The  fact  of  the  case  then  Is,  that  as  improvements 
extend  in  each  district,  the  custom  becomes  thereby 
confirmed  ?— Yes. 

So  that  the  custom  Is  the  consequence  of  the  im- 
provement ? — ^Yes;  for  instance,  if  the  tenant  had  not 
that  right  he  would  certainly  not  have  a  sufiicient  In- 
ducement to  improve.  Take,  for  instaace,  a  rabbit 
warren ;  if  he  were  not  paid  according  to  the  present 
Lincolnshire  custom,  he  woald  not  have  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  set  about  the  improvements. 

But  the  fact  of  the  esse  is,  that  in  Lincolnshirei  upon 
the  heath  for  instance,  the  custom  has  grown  up  with 
the  improvement  of  the  cultivation,  and  is  now  fully 
established  ?— ^Yes,  certainly ;  when  it  was  in  a  state  of 
rabbit  warren  there  was  no  custom ;  but  when  It  came 
into  the  state  of  other  cultivated  land,  then  the  same 
custom  has  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
I  think  that  the  most  advisable  tenant  right  is,  that 
the  tenant  should  be  paid  a  year's  rent  and  parochial 
rat«s  for  all  lands  summer  fallowed,  which  is  the  case 
in  the  greater  part  of  Lincolnshire;  if  be  takes  a  green 
crop,  ttien  there  is  not  any  allowance  for  rent  or  rates ; 
that  has  been  generally  the  case  in  Lincolnshire;  but  if 
he  purchases  manure  for  the  green  crop  he  is  paid  for 
that;  generally,  I  believe,  that  is  done;  therefore  a 
tenant,  though  be  has  taken  the  green  crop,  is  still  en- 
titled to  the  full  value  of  the  manure  he  laid  on  ;  and 
with  regard  to  that  green  crop,  the  better  the  green 
crop  the  better  the  succeeding  crop  of  com,  and  the 
land  is  in  altogether  a  better  state. 

What  is  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire  for  eompensation 
for  drainage? — I  believe  it  is  very  variable;  that  is  a 
custom  that  has  risen  entirely  since  I  can  remember. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  30  years  ago  a  single  penny  was 
paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  drainage,  certainly  not 
40  years  ago,  and  then  very  little  was  done ;  but  to 
induce  tenants  to  drain,  the  custom  has  arisen,  and  I 
believe,  in  many  cases,  where  the  tenant  finds  the  tiles 
and  all  the  labour,  be  is  allowed  for  seven  years,  de- 
ducting a  seventh  part  every  year,  until  Uie  whole  is 
exhausted ;  in  some  other  cases,  where  the  tenant  finds 
labour  only,  he  has  then  an  allowance  of  three  vears 
upon  the  labour.  I  can  speak  to  one  ease  particularly, 
on  an  estate  I  have  the  management  of ;  the  landlord 
finds  the  tiles  and  pays  the  expense  of  the  man  laying 
them  down,  and  the  tenant  does  everything  else,  and  he 
is  a  tenant  from  year  to  year;  that  is  a  case  I  can  speak 
particularly  to ;  but  I  hold  that  where  the  landlord 
chooses  to  find  tiles,  the  tenant  has  no  claim ;  although 
on  every  adjoining  estate  there  may  be  an  allowance 
for  tenant  right  for  labour,  there  is  no  legal  claim 
against  the  landlord  where  it  is  done  under  a  verbal 
agreement  that  the  landlord  provides  the  tiles,  and  the 
tenant  finds  the  labour. 

In  such  a  case  as  that,  supposing  recovery  were 
sought,  would  not  the  custom  of  the  district  be  pleaded, 
and  would  not  compensation  be  recovered  by  a  jury  ? 
—I  think  not,  if  it  could  be  proved  there  was  an  agree- 
ment for  the  Undlord  to  find  the  tiles  and  the  tenant 
the  labour. 

Then  the  bearing  of  your  answer  would  be,  that 
where  tlie  larger  part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
landlord,  the  custom  has  been  in  all  cases  operative  ?— 
No ;  the  custom  of  allowance  to  the  tenant  is  not 
operative;  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  am  to 
understand  the  question.  Upon  a  large  property  in 
Nottinghamshire  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  ar- 
rangement is  always  that  the  tiles  are  given  and  the 
tenant  pays  for  the  labour,  and  there  is  no  claim  for 
fenant  right ;  and  a  very  great  lippiOTement  is  made  at 


the  Joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  then 
the  tenant  is  as  safe  as  ifhehadalease;  I  do  not 
think,  literally,  any  of  them  would  have  a  lesse  if  it 
was  oflered  them,  on  that  estate. 

Is  it  possible  by  legislative  enactment  to  form  idcIi 
regulations  as  small  adapt  themselves  to  the  varyiDg 
circumstances  that  you  have  described  ?— I  think  it 
quite  impossible,  the  circumstances  are  so  variable ; 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  legislative  ensctment 
would  be  beneficial,  but  as  a  general  measure  I  thinlc 
it  could  not  be  acted  upon. 

Are  the  tenantry  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottiogham- 
shire  generally  content  with  the  custom  as  it  exists  and 
opentes  ? — The  custom  which  is  most  approTed  both 
by  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  is  this :  I  have  laid 
that  there  Is  an  allowance  of  a  year's  rent  and  rates  for 
land  fallowed,  any  payment  for  a  year's  manure  made 
upon  the  farm,  where  the  tenant  has  paid  for  it  on  his 
entry,  but  not  otherwise.  In  some  cases  tenants  have 
paid  for  a  year's  manure  upon  entry,  and  in  others  tbey 
have  not;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  It  is  ad- 
vantageous to  both  landlord  and  tenant  that  the  teaaat 
should  be  entitled  to  a  year's  manure,  and  for  tUi 
reason :  a  tenant  upon  quitting,  if  he  is  entitled  to  a 
year's  manure,  would  leave  tlie  manure  better  worth 
the  next  tenant  having  and  paying  for  than  havine  the 
other  for  nothing,  b^ause  he  would,  if  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  manure,  sell  off  his  stock  and  leare  the 
manure  little  better  than  straw ;  that  is  one  of  the 
allowances  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

Does  that  system  of  allowance  prevail  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  Lincolnshire,  and  is  it  extending  ?''lt 
prevails  more  in  Nottinghamshire  than  in  Linedn- 
shire ;  there  are  estates  in  Lincolnshire  where  the  ta- 
ants  have  not  that  right,  and  should  have  it;  I  woold 
create  that  right  in  every  case ;  that  is,  I  would  Tsloe 
the  manure  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  in  each  case, 
and  let  the  tenant  have  the  advantage  of  the  sorplos 
value,  if  it  was  proved  there  was  any,  upon  his 
quitting. 

Would  you  do  that  by  a  law?— Yes. 

Would  you  specify  that  particular  allowance  by  lav? 
— No,  I  think  not,  unless  you  make  a  law  applicable 
to  those  who  are  only  tenants  for  life,  or  to  the  estates 
of  the  clergy,  who,  in  fact,  are  only  holding  for  their 
lives ;  there  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  perhaps  to 
make  an  enactment,  so  that  tenants  for  life  should  not 
suffer,  and  that  their  executors  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  payment  if  the  tenant  for  life  did  no  more  tbaa 
the  custom  of  the  country,  that  Is,  than  what  was 
generally  done ;  and  to  that  extent  he  should  have 
power  to  bind  his  successor. 

Do  you  mean  thai  you  would  so  far  realise  entailed 
estates  as  to  give  the  custom  of  the  country  the  power 
of  operating  upon  them,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  would 
make  such  payments  as  those  you  have  alluded  to,  sncb 
as  the  dung,  imperative  and  compulsory  upon  the 
holder  of  entailed  estates? — I  would  make  it  im- 
perative upon  the  holder  of  an  entailed  estate,  and  ha 
successor. 

Whether  he  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
tenant  of  his  farm  or  not  ? — I  consider  there  should  be 
an  agreement  to  have  the  right.  If  the  right  does  not 
exist ;  I  think  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  exist,  bat  I 
think  that  the  right  should  come  first. 

Yon  think  the  right  should  be  admitted  by  custom, 
and  then  that  the  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  admit 
of  its  falling  upon  the  estate  ?— Yes ;  but  it  is  only  the 
difference  of  value  where  the  manure  does  not  belong 
to  the  tenant  at  the  present  time;  I  would  have  the 
manure  valued  on  the  farm,  say  it  amounts  at  the  eU 
of  the  current  year  to  jf  100,  and  then  at  the  qaitUsg 
of  the  tenant  there  should  be  always  manure  of  the 
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▼alae  of  £100,  and  if  be  increased  it  to  £150  then  he 
should  be  paid  the  £50 ;  and  that  woald  be  beneficial, 
I  ha?e  no  doabt,  in  all  cases. 

And  is  that  an  alteration  in  the  cnstom  which  is 
likely  to  be  adopted?— I  think  it  is. 

Like  other  improvements,  it  will  grow  np  as  expe- 
rience jastifles  it?— Yes ;  I  thiniL  it  is  one  great  reason 
for  it,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  tliere 
cannot  be  a  stronger  reason  than  that. 

Hare  yon  known  instances  where  it  has  prored 
beneficial  in  particular  localities  ?—Te8. 

Where  ? — In  Nottinghamshire. 

You  think  in  that  respect  the  custom  of  Notting- 
hamshire is  better  than  the  cnstom  of  Lincolnshire  ?— 
In  Lincolnshire  there  are  those  who  have  the  right. 

And  yon  think  that  the  best  right?— Yes :  I  certainly 
think  it  adyisable  that  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to 
a  year's  manure,  he  paying  for  it  on  his  entry,  or  being 
charged  for  it  subsequently. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  law  to  ensure  those  im- 
proTcments?— No,  I  think  not;  but  it  wUl  work 
pretty  well  I  think,  generally,  without  any  specific 
law  for  it;  the  agreements  will  comprise  that,  and  I 
tliink  that  every  farm  ought  to  be  held  under  an  agree- 
ment, a  specific  agreement,  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  that  they  may  know  their  relative  situatlors ; 
there  is  great  disappointment,  and  very  great  advan- 
tage is  taken  sometimes,  where  that  is  not  the  case; 
the  custom  of  the  country  Is  as  variable  as  a  sliding 
scale. 

And  yon  think  it  could  not  be  regulated  by  law? — 
No. 

Your  opinion  is  this  then,  that  the  agreements  should 
be  made  more  specific  and  more  binding? — ^I  think 
they  should  be  more  definite. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  in 
order  to  render  those  agreements  binding?^ In  one 
respect  I  think  it  advisable ;  that  is,  where  tenants 
have  made  an  improvement  by  building,  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  remove  it,  unless  they  are 
compensated  by  valuation:  but  then  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  new  buildings  are  made  some  of  the 
old  ones  are  taken  away ;  therefore  the  tenant  should 
not  have  a  claim  that  would  reduce  the  buildings  to  less 
▼alne  than  they  were  originally. 

You  mean  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  right,  as  a 
tradesman  has,  to  remove  anything  he  puts  up  himself, 
but  not  anything  he  found  upon  the  freehold?— It 
generally  happens  that  when  a  tenant  buUds  he  pulls 
down  something;  I  think  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole 
value  of  the  building  when  he  has  pulled  down  a  third 
of  the  value  of  the  new  building :  I  mean,  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  the  additional  value  of  the  building  in 
consequence  of  his  expenditure. 

Then  the  tenant  has  no  right  to  pull  down  any 
building  attached  to  the  freehold  ? — No,  he  has  not  at 
present ;  but  I  think  he  might  have  that  right,  when 
he  made  improvements. 

Nlithor  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — ^Thtt 
he  should  have  a  legal  right  to  compensation  for  im- 
piovements  of  buildings. 

To  alter  the  buildings?— To  have  a  compensation  for 
money  expended  in  buildings,  or  that  he  should  remove 
those  buildings ;  for  instance,  a  tenant  having  expended 
£100  in  buildings,  probably  on  valuation,  after  several 
years  it  might  not  come  to  more  than  £50  or  j^60,  and 
he  might  choose  rather  to  take  £50  or  £60  than  re- 
move the  buildings. 

Are  you  speaking  of  buildings  he  put  up  himself,  or 
buildings  he  found  upon  the  land  ?'— Of  no  other  than 
what  the  tenant  himself  put  np ;  he  could  not  have  any 
title  to  remove  anything  else. 

Have  you  known  any  difficulties  arise  under  the  sys- 


tem of  arbitration  in  Lincolnshire  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  fre- 
quently known  difficulties  arise,  and  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  ambiguity  with  which  the  valuations  are  got 
np.  The  general  cnstom,  though  some  will  not  sub- 
mit to  it,  Is  for  a  valuer  to  be  appointed  by  each  party, 
to  make  out  an  inventory  of  the  tenant's  claims,  and 
put  down  the  total  sum  without  entering  into  the  de- 
tail of  particulars.  I  have  had  occasion,  as  agent, 
many  times  to  open  those  valuations,  and  to  insist 
upon  knowing  the  particulars,  and  I  hiave  never  done 
it  but  that  I  have  found  very  great  alteration  necessary, 
so  that  ]  wonld  guard  that  especially.  Sometimes  that 
may  have  arisen  from  its  having  been  done  carelessly, 
and  at  other  times  from  its  having  been  done  wilfully : 
I  never  opened  a  valuation  of  that  kind  but  I  found 
more  or  less  of  very  serious  mistakes. 

You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  valuations 
should  be  made  more  specific,  and  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  some  umpire  or  third  party  ? — I  think 
there  should  never  be  a  valuation  without  a  sum  being 
attached  to  each  particular  item ;  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  way,  and  those  who  know  their  business  will 
never  make  a  valuation  in  any  other  way;  where 
that  is  not  done  it  dther  arises  from  Ignorance  or  from 
a  wish  to  impose,  one  or  the  other  of  the  two ;  and 
in  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  valuation  is  made  in  gross. 

The  difficulties  yon  have  known  arise  under  the  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  have  generally  originated  in  the 
awards  of  the  arbitrators  not  bemg  specific  in  their 
items,  and  the  sums  not  being  attached  to  those  items  ? 
— ^Yes ;  and  there  Is  another  great  difficulty,  and  that 
is,  that  roost  tenant-right  valuers  think  themselves 
very  competent  to  make  a  law  upon  the  subject;  but 
it  is  their  province  to  put  a  valuation  upon  the 
different  items,  and  to  be  instructed  according  to 
what  is  the  law  in  the  case;  yet  the  valuer  of  the 
outgoing  tenant  frequently  makes  his  claim,  and  insists 
upon  it  that  it  is  law,  and  if  he  meets  with  one  of  his 
mitid,  then  they  perhaps  create  a  new  tenant  right ; 
that  is  very  frequently  done. 

If  that  be  the  case  it  is  submitted  to  a  jury  ?— If  It 
is  submitted  to  a  Jury,  there  must,  of  course,  be  proofs 
adduced  that  he  had  the  original  title. 

And  yon  think  it  wonld  be  desirable,  in  order  to 
facilitate  that  proof,  that  the  items  should  be  given 
separately,  with  the  charge  upon  them  affixed  ?— Yes, 
and  that  the  outgoing  tenant  should  always  prove  his 
title ;  if  it  is  a  recent  entry ;  or  if  It  has  gone,  as  some 
farms  have,  from  generation  to  generation,  then,  of 
course,  there  is  no  other  title  than  what  the  other  part 
of  the  estate  or  neighbourhood  gives,  but  generally  It 
follows  as  the  remainder  of  the  estate  goes  in  that  case ; 
of  course  there  are  Instances  where  a  farm  has  been  in 
the  same  family  100  years  or  more. 

But  still,  on  reference  to  a  Jury,  the  case  is  solved  ? 
«»I  apprehended  that  the  award  would  be  that  the 
tenant  shoidd  have  the  same  rights  as  the  remainfaig 
tenants  on  the  estate  under  similar  circumstances* 

According  to  the  circumstances  ?— Yes,  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

But  you  think  it  would  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
those  difflerences  if  the  award  were  rendered  more 
specific  in  the  manner  you  have  alluded  to?-^Yes,and 
I  think  it  might  be  good  if  it  were  enforced  by  legislative 
enactment. 

Your  opinion  Is  generally  that,  except  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  specification,  legislative  enactment  is  not  re* 
quired,  even  in  the  case  you  have  alluded  to  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  law  to  lay 
down  the  items,  and  to  attach  a  compensation  to  them  f 
— Ko,  certainly  not,  not  even  lay  down  the  items.  I 
think  the  tenant  should  show  a  title  to  his  cldms ;  of 
course  ifhe  has  himself  entered,  he  wonld  know  how 
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lie  had  cntcreil ;  iIjl*  difllculty  is  in  defining;  ^hcn  it 
has  gone  from  father  to  son.  In  every  case  that  has 
come  before  me  the  custom  of  the  estate  has  been  the 
one  odopted  fn  tbo9e  circamstances,  and  it  seems  rea- 
sonable it  shonid  be  so ;  there  are  other  fbrms  probably 
on  the  estate  where  there  hare  been  changes,  and  refer- 
ence has  been  had  to  those  valaatlons,  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  same  principle. 

Bat  generally  the  tenantry  of  Lincolnshire  are  im- 
proving farmers,  and  satisfied  with  the  system  ? — ^Yes, 
I  believe  so. 

Do  you  thlnlc  they  wish  fbr  any  enlarged  legislative 
raeasare  npon  the  subject  ? — I  never  heard  any  farmer 
in  Lincolnshire  or  Nottinghamshire  say  he  wishes  for 
anything  of  the  sort,  or  that  he  Is  desirous  of  legislative 
enactment;  they  may  have  said  so,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  It,  nor  have  I  heard  that  they  have  so  said. 

And  you  thlnlc  that  any  stringent  compulsory  mea- 
sure would  operate  Injuriously  as  well  upon  the  te- 
nantry aa  upon  the  landlord,  owing  to  its  non- adapta- 
tion to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case?— Yes,  I 
think  It  would  tend  to  destroy  that  confidence  which  Is 
the  mainspring  bow  of  improvement;  there  exists  a 
great  degree  of  confidence  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  in  both  counties,  and  that  has  done  more  for 
improvement  than  anything  e'se  that  I  know  of.  The 
tenant  holding  from  year  to  year  feels  his  certainty  of 
holding  on,  he  and  his  family,  If  they  act  rightly, 
the  same  as  If  they  had  a  lease.  I  perhaps  hare  laid 
out  as  much  as  any  tenant  fkrmer,  as  a  yearly  tent^nt, 
not  less  than  ^10  an  acre  In  permanent  Improvements, 
wittiottt  a  lease  at  all,  over  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 

And  you  have  found  that  outlay  remunerative  and 
secure?— Yes,  I  believe  so;  I  am  satisfied  upon  it.  1 
can  only  say  that  the  only  instance  I  ever  had  of  Ill- 
usage  was  a  fkrm  held  on  lease,  and  when  it  was  at 
liberty  It  was  valued  at  two  and  a  half  times  the  rrlginnl 
rent.  I  relinquished  it,  and  the  party  who  took  it  had 
a  very  good  year  the  first  year  following ;  he  subse- 
quently had  bad  years ;  be  took  it  at  the  same  rent  that 
1  might  have  done,  T  and  my  father  having  made  all 
the  improvements;  and  he  got  twice  an  abatement  of 
rent;  and  he  appHed  again  for  an  abatement  of  rent, 
and  the  owner,  I  suppose,  having  forgotten  that  T  had 
held  the  fhrm,  he  asked  me  to  go  and  see  to  the  flirm 
on  account  of  the  tenant's  complaining,  at  the  same 
time  saying  that  he  had  had  his  rent  abated  twice ;  and 
I  inquired.  If  that  abatement  was  due  to  him  who  had 
entered  upon  the  Improvements,  what  would  have  been 
due  to  me  if  I  bad  continued  to  have  held  It;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  man  left  the  fHrro,  and  It  was  let  at 
a  reduced  rent  in  consequence  of  his  bad  manage- 
ment.  That  was  a  fbrm  that  I  had  held  on  a  lease;  I 
should  never  wish  to  hold  another  on  a  lease. 

You  generally  disapprove  of  leases  ,*— Yes. 

In  the  case  you  hare  alluded  to,  did  you  recover  any 
compensation  when  yon  left?— Not  a  farthing  except 
the  ordhiary  tenant  right,  except  that  tenant  right 
which  I  should  have  had  If  I  had  held  It  fit>m  year  to 
year. 

And  If  yon  had  done  that,  the  rent  would  have  been 
raised,  and  you  would  have  secured  yourself  by  work- 
ing out  the  farm  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lease?— I 
could  hardly  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  It  np  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  or  I  should  not  have  done  so  much 
EB  1  did. 

Your  opinion  is  that  a  yearly  tenare  Is  the  bestt-^ 
Yes ;  and  I  may  state  this,  that  the  system  in  Scotland 
la  10  years'  leases  generally,  and  I  have  understood  that 
at  the  end  of  the  term  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
advertise  for  tenders.  I  would  sooner  hold  fW>m  year 
to  year  than  under  such  a  lease,  and  be  put  up  to  auc 
Uon  at  the  end }  that  Is  the  Scotch  system. 


And  you  think  It  a  bad  system  ?— I  do. 

The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  euttom  and  the 
confidence  that  Is  produced  in  LIneolnshire  and  VoU 
tinghamsbire  is  thU,  that  the  eapital  of  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord  is  worked  as  one,  instead  of  being  consi- 
dered as  a  divided  interest  ?— It  Is  the  great  confidence 
that  has  been  the  main  cause  of  all  the  improvements 
I  can  state  no  more,  for  I  think  if  that  confidence  di<( 
not  exist,  the  tenantry  could  not  have  been  expcctetl, 
nor  would  they  have  expended  money  at  they  have 
done. 

Chairman.]  You  have  mentioned  that  la  parts  of 
Yorkshire  tlie  tenant  right  is  heavier  than  In  Lincoln- 
shire?— ^Yes,  very  much  so. 

Would  you  state  in  what  particnlart  it  is  heavier?-- 
In  the  tillage,  what  is  called  the  tillage  and  half  tillage, 
and  that  is  this ;  whatever  they  have  done  in  tlidr 
fliilow  year,  and  there  is  a  year's  rent  and  ratef,  ami 
manure ;  everything,  in  fact,  which  they  have  done 
they  get  paid  for ;  that  Is  the  same  as  In  lincoinshiro. 
Then  they  go  to  a  second  year,  and  have  half  that  al- 
bwed  in  the  following  year;  that  Is  a  beary  tax. 

The  tillage  is  the  north-country  term  for  what  is 
called  in  the  south  an  allowance  fbr  naked  summer 
fallows?— For  working  fallows. 

Does  not  that  apply  chiefly  to  strong  land,  or  does  it 
apply  to  all  land  ?— To  all  land  alike. 

So  many  ploughlngs  and  harrowings? — ^Yes. 

In  the  shape  of  cleaning  the  land  ? — Ye^. 

Then  you  arc  understood  to  say  that  la  the  district 
yon  allude  to  they  go  fbrther  back,  and  allow  for  half 
that  expense  the  following  year? — Yes. 

Those  obargea  are  for  acts  of  husbandry,  are  t1>ev 
not  ?— Yes,  and  In  some  cases  the  loHowIng  c^^ps.  The 
last  witness  stated  that  he  had  done  away  with  the 
system  in  part,  on  re- letting  the  land,  and  I  have  done 
it  lately  myself  fbr  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  when  I 
was  his  Grace's  agent  I  did  It  whenever  a  fkrm  was  at 
liberty;  T  ascertained  the  dlfi'erence,  and  so  exo- 
nerated it  from  the  following  crop,  that  the  teoaot 
might  not  have  his  capital  locked  op  in  tbe  ferra. 

You  consider  the  system  of  an  away-going  crop  is  a 
bad  system  fbr  tbe  incoming  tenant  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  bad 
system  for  the  incoming  tenant,  because  it  takes  bii 
capital ;  and  certainly,  fW>m  what  I  have  aeen,  and  it 
is  extraordinary  that  It  should  be  so,  that  those  wlio 
have  the  right  to  the  following  crop  farni  the  worst ; 
whether  it  may  be  fh>m  want  of  means  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  fSirm  worse  than  those  who  bare  not  th« 
right. 

Confining  your  attention  to  the  question  of  tensBt 
right  for  purchased  manures,  or  purchased  food,  et 
for  marling  the  land.  In  those  respects  the  tenant  r^ht 
is  not  heavier  in  Yorkshire  than  in  Uneolnsbire?'- 
Yes,  I  think  It  is ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  hare 
seen  Baildon's  Treatise  upon  the  snbjeet,  which  ex- 
plained that. 

You  speak  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksbrre  ?— Ye? ; 
that  is  the  larger  portton  of  Yorkshire,  and  that  system 
extends  partly  Into  Nottinghamshire,  a  very  small 
part,  and  also  into  part  of  Derbyshire,  though  I  thiok 
it  a  rery  injurious  system  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  es- 
tate. 

When  yon  say  the  system  is  Injurious,  are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  away-going  crop  or  of  the  half  tillages  ?— Of 
both. 

You  are  not  to  be  understood  to  object  to  the  com- 
pensation for  purchase  of  manure  or  the  purchase  of 
oil-cake? — Where  a  crop  of  corn  or  grass  bas  not  been 
taken,  the  tenant  has  a  f^ll  right  to  be  repaid  fbr  tfce 
expense;  in  son>e  eases  a  farther  claloa  Is  set  op 
beyond  that;  they  claim,  upon  the  principle  of  half 
tniagei  half  the  purchased  raanare  In  the  second  cropi 
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t  do  DOfc  think  thst  is  iiUowcd  in  tn&ny  cases,  it  Is  in 
some. 

Is  not  it  oommoii  in  LiBcolnaliirc  to  a)k>w  three 
years  for  bones? — In  bone  manure  that  is  an  excep* 
tioD ;  I  am  speaking  of  stable  or  town  manure ;  in  bone 
manure  it  is  in  Lincoinahire  and  Nottinghamshire 
common  that  the  tenant  shall  have  three  crops  of  either 
com  or  grass  mown)  that  is  only  )ImItcKl  to  bone 
manure,  with  the  exception  of  lahonr,  and  I  think,  in 
lome  eases,  cake  purchased.  There  is  an  allowance 
for  cnke  purchased,  bat  not  for  manures,  exeept  for 
booe  manure;  one-third  upon  the  purchase  of  oake 
the  following  year  is  all  I  have  heard  of. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  system  of  payment 
for  the  parebase  of  artificial  mannre,  as  it  existe  in 
Lincolnshire? — I  should  see  ac  objection  to  its  being 
ifflperatire. 

That  is  not  the  qoestion.— I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  the  owner's  making  that  allowance  to  the  tenant 
voluntarily,  but  then  I  should  say  that  in  some  parts 
it  is  advisable  nnd  in  other  parts  it  is  not  so ;  it  should 
depend  upon  circumstances. 

Why  would  yon  so  regulate  it  ? — For  instance,  if  an 
owner  had  a  very  poor  farm,  and  all  that  land  that 
wanted  a  good  deal  of  artificial  manure  upon  it,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  offer  a  premium  to  his  tenant 
to  use  linseed  cake,  by  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  original 
cost  for  following  years ;  but  I  should  make  a  differ* 
eoce  with  cake  consumed  by  sheep  and  cake  consumed 
by  cattle,  especially  if  the  manure  belonged  to  the  te- 
nant; the  tenant  would  get  the  value  of  bis  cake,  and 
get  an  increased  value  in  the  manure;  one  load  of 
manure  would  be  worth  two  where  cake  had  not  been 
consumed,  and  therefore  the  same  allowance  ought  not 
to  be  made  for  cake  where  consnmmed  by  eatlle  at  by 
sheep. 

Yon  would  not  make  an  allowance  for  cake  con- 
sumed by  cattle  and  also  for  the  improved  valnc  of  the 
manure,  because  it  would  be  paying  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant twice  over?-^Ye8,  Just  so;  and  I  say  where  a 
tenant  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  manure,  he  shoald  not 
he  entitled  to  payment  for  eaka  ooasumed  by  cattle; 
bot  in  respect  of  sheep  cake  consumed  in  the  field,  that 
is  another  thing. 

What  allowance  would  yon  mako,  na  a  matter  of 
pr!Talea<rrcement,  for  sheep  eating  cake  on  the  turnip 
land?— A  third  or  fonrth;  it  is  partly  on  turnip  land 
and  partly  on  the  seed  land ;  it  does  mncb  good  on 
seeds  broken  up  for  wheat  the  aococeding  crop  i  it  is 
astonishing  what  the  efibct  is  where  oake  is  nacd 
liberally.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  upon  light  land 
there  were  eake  need  upon  half  of  it,  and  the  other  half 
not  having  cako  npon  it,  it  would  generally  happen 
that  where  cake  bad  been  consumed  the  suooeeding 
crop  would  be  doubled ;  and  tberelbre  there  is  a  great 
inducement  in  such  ease  to  make  an  allowancf. 

Do  you  reside  in  a  part  of  NotUughamshire  where 
compensation  exists  for  the  purchase  of  artificial  food  ? 
—No,  not  at  all  in  my  neighbourhood ;  I  know  of  only 
one  inatance,  and  that  is  a  recent  thing,  wliere  an 
allowance  is  made  under  an  agreement  ifor  oake,  but  I 
believe  generally  it  is  not  so  through  the  county  of 
Nottingham* 

Admitting,  «8  in  the  qneatlon  it  is  proposed  to  do, 
that  tho  Lincolnshire  system  of  compensation  requiras 
little  or  no  interference,  what  difflculty  do  yon  see 
practically  in  extending  that  system  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  without  entering  into  any  detail  as  to  the 
number  of  years  of  compensation  in  each  ease?*— I  see 
this,  that  the  tenant  might  have  a  great  claim,  so  that 
he  might  have  an  undue  advantage  upon  quitting ;  and 
for  tide  reaaon,  be  might  claun  to  he  paid  for  what  he 
had  expended  in  those  improvemeatSi  ootwithelimdiiig 


he  might  have  hit  laud  still  in  a  bad  state  of  cnltivu- 
tion;  for  according  to  the  system  of  valuing  outgoing 
tenant  right,  but  very  little  difference,  il  any,  is  made 
between  good  enltivation  and  bad ;  I  bavo  frequently 
seen  where,  although  the  eultivation  baa  been  very 
moderate  indeed,  the  same  allowance  haa  been  made 
as  where  It  was  well  done. 

Are  yen  of  opinion  that  the  landlord  onght  to  have 
a  set  off  against  the  claim  for  improvement,  supposing 
the  land  were  full  of  conch?— Yes )  wheva  it  had  been 
badly  fallowed  I  wonld  make  a  dedoctkHi,  and  make  a 
charge  upon  the  outgoing  tenant  for  dilapidations,  for 
improper  management ;  that  ought  to  be  the  case. 

Or  if  any  cross-cropping  had  existed  ?-— Yes ;  that 
agahi  shows  the  necessity  of  an  agreement;  there  wants 
nothing  but  an  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant.  If  in  every  case  there  were  a  specific 
agreement,  each  party  would  know  bow  he  stood  and 
would  know  his  relative  sitnatloo  ;  and  on  ail  estates, 
except  those  let  by  tenants  for  life,  the  parties  areoom« 
petent  to  make  their  own  agreements;  a  tenant  for  life 
I  thhik  conld  not  make  ecrtaiu  allowances  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

You  have  stated  that  the  objection  Is  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  giving  up  his  ihrm  in  bad  condition ;  have  you 
any  other  praetieal  otyjeetlon  to  state  to  the  application 
of  the  Lincolnshire  system  to  other  parts  of  the  country  I 
—Yes ;  I  think  it  la  objectionable  that  when  the  owner 
and  the  occupier  are  both  competent  to  make  an  agree* 
ment,  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with  them 
atalL 

The  committee  understand  you  to  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  interference,  but  they  do  not  nnderstand  you 
to  state  any  other  piuetioal  difficulty  but  that  you  have 
already  mentioned  P^rThere  is  this,  that  if  it  were  left 
to  the  tenant  to  go  to  what  extent  he  pleased,  the 
landlord  might  have  his  estate  very  much  encumbered, 
and  on  the  tenant  giving  up  the  form  he  might  have  a 
very  large  snm  to  pay,  heeauae  it  Is  to  the  landlord  and 
not  to  the  succeeding  tenant  that  the  outgolug  tenant 
looks  for  his  compensation. 

What  are  the  pioints  in  wbioh  yon  think  the  landlord 
ought  to  have  power  to  check  such  an  expenditure  ? — I 
think  that  the  tenant  should  not  have  any  claim  against 
the  landlord  for  under-draining,  unless  the  landlord 
previously  eoosented. 

Do  you  think  the  landlord's  previous  consent  should 
be  required  for  what  is  called  in  Lincolnshire  marling 
the  land,  what  in  the  south  country  is  called  chalking  ? 
—In  reapect  to  marling  and  chalking,  if  I  understand 
rightly  tne  allowanee,  it  is  that  the  tenant  is  paid  if  he 
does  not  get  a  crop  of  corn ;  if  ho  has  got  a  crop  of  corn 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  claim  for  allowance 
where  marl  has  been  used. 

Are  you  speaking  now  of  soft  marl  or  of  chalk  ?— Of 
chalk.  I  am  aware  that  he  ought  to  have  it,  but  that 
is  a  matter  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  that  would 
adjust  itself,  I  think. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  period  of  compensation 
for  chalking  on  the  lineolnshire  wolds  extends  over 
several  years  ?— I  am  not ;  I  think  it  Is  not  generally, 
but  thoae  nearer  the  wolds  than  I  am  can  speak  better 
to  that  than  I  can.  I  think  it  haa  been  a  very  recent 
custom  wherever  it  is  allowed  ;  I  think  it  is  not  of  a 
great  m$ny  years'  standing,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
may  be  allowed  in  some  instances.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  given  ;  at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tenant 
is  in  this  position,  that  if  he  chose  to  lay  on  chalk  with- 
out conferring  with  his  landlord,  that  he  should  have  a 
legitimate  claim  to  be  paid :  I  believe  there  are  in- 
stances, certauily,  of  tenanta  for  life  where  they  could 
not  have  a  legul  ol(dm« 

Yon  think  that  in  draining  and  chalking  thut  Um 
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ndlord's  consent  should  be  necessary  ?— Yes, 
do. 

Mr.  Nbwdbgatb.]  Do  you  think  that  the  custom 
of  Lincolnshire,  if  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  en- 
forced upon  the  rest  of  Bngland,  would  suit  all  cases  ? 
^•I  think  a  general  legislative  enactment  to  that  effect 
would  have  an  injurious  tendency;  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  present  confidence  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  I  think  it  would  cause  yery  frequent  change 
in  occupation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  tenants,  who 
when  they  have  great  tenant  right  upon  their  farm, 
might  give  a  landlord  notice  to  leave,  and  to  take 
another  farm  to  create  another  great  tenant  right  upon 
that ;  that  would  frequently  occur. 

Chaibmav.]  Have  you  found  any  cases  of  that 
kind  in  Lincolnshire  even?— I  have  found  that  when 
there  is  a  heavy  tenant  right  upon  a  farm,  the  tenant 
cares  less  about  giving  up  than  where  he  has  not  a 
great  tenant  right :  I  am  speaking  now  of  Nottingham- 
shire. 

Are  you  speaking  of  a  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, or  of  the  away-going  crop  and  tillages  ?— No,  I 
am  not  spesking  of  the  away-going  crops;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  land  that  has  been  improved  by  bone  manure, 
with  perhaps  only  one  year  exhausted,  and  then  there 
is  a  very  heavy  claim  for  compensation ;  and  then  a 
tenant,  if  he  sees  a  chance  of  taking  a  farm  with  a  light 
tenant  right  upon  it,  there  is  an  inducement  to  him  to 
give  up  his  farm  to  receive  a  great  tenant  right,  and 
take  to  the  other  that  has  less  upon  it ;  that  wonld  fre- 
quently be  the  esse  if  there  were  a  general  legislative 
enactment. 

You  find  that  the  tenant  leaves  a  farm  where  he  has 
a  claim  for  compensation  for  purchased  manure,  and 
goes  to  another  farm  ? — Yes,  he  wonld  look  out  for 
another ;  that  would  cause  the  tenantry  to  be  more 
unsettled,  and  they  would  have  less  confidence  in  the 
landlord  than  they  have  now. 

Do  the  tenancies  in  Lincolnshire  go  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  many  cases?— Yes,  and  Nottingham 
too ;  they  are  remarkable  for  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  no  leases  are  wanted  or  expected. 


Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Smith. 

Mr.  Nbwdbgatb.]  Yon  are  resident  at  WestRaisen, 
in  Lincolnshire  ?— I  am. 

And  you  have  occupied  land  extensively  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  hold  land  at  present  ? — ^Yes. 

To  what  extent  ? — I  bold  at  present  about  300  acres. 
I  a  short  time  ago  occupied  about  600  acres,  but  having 
taken  several  agencies  I  g^ve  up  a  part  of  my  occupa- 
tion. 

Are  you  generally  acquainted  with  the  customs  pre- 
vailing in  Lincolnshire?—!  am. 

Do  you  remember  the  growth  of  the  custom  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  its  beginning  7— Yes ;  I  have  lived  in  Lin- 
colnshire about  30  years. 

And  have  you  observed  that  the  custom  has  grown 
up  correlatively  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ? 
»— Yes,  it  has. 

Do  you  consider  that  It  has  followed  or  preceded  the 
improvements  generally  f — I  thing  the  Improvement 
was  first  of  all ;  it  was  encouraged  by  the  confidence 
that  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  of  that  Improvement  the  custom  has  arisen. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  same  results  would  be- 
come apparent  in  other  districts  ?— I  am,  certainly. 

With  equally  advantageous  results?— -Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  custom  should  be 
enf#rced  by  legislative  enactment  upon  the  counties 
where  it  does  not  at  present  exist  ?-^I  do  not  think  that 
necessary. 


You  think  the  force  of  circumstances  sufficient  for 
its  introduction?— Yes. 

And  you  have  seen  its  beneficial  results  in  Uocolo- 
shlre?— Yes. 

You  must  have  been  concerned  in  several  valuatiom ; 
do  you  think  the  principle  upon  which  the  compeoH- 
tion  is  awarded  by  the  arbitrators  in  Lincolnshire  is 
satisfactory?— No,  I  do  not  think  the  principle  is  satis- 
factory by  any  means. 

Not  sufficiently  so  to  Justify  its  enactment  by  lair? 
— Certainly  not. 

Wherein  does  it  fail  ?— Because  the  system  between 
one  tenant  right  valuer  and  another  varies  so  mncb, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  by  lawtoregnkte 
it  ?— No. 

Do  you  think  the  obliging  the  valuers  to  state  the 
different  items  of  their  valuations,  with  the  mms 
annexed,  would  tend  to  render  the  operation  of  their 
awards  more  equitable  ? — I  think  it  would,  bat  the 
subjects  of  valustion  vary  so  much  in  different  districts. 
There  are  circumstances  where  those  customs  vary  in 
many  different  districts,  according  to  the  will  freqoentlj 
of  those  valuers. 

Then  the  best  means  of  afcertaining  whether  the 
award  is  Juit  would  be  to  have  the  award  in  such  a 
form  that  it  might  be  easily  accessible  to  a  third  party  ? 
—Certainly. 

You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  render 
compensation  from  the  landlord  to  the  outgoing  tentot 
compulsory  by  law  ? — I  think  not* 

What  are  your  objections  to  that  7 — I  think  not  more 
than  it  is  at  present ;  at  present  I  apprehend  that  ia 
the  absence  of  agreements  there  is  a  sufficient  custom 
that  wonld  enable  a  tenant  alirays  to  recover  for  bis 
unexhausted  improvements,  such  as  manures,  or  for 
working  his  land,  and  for  under-  draining  or  marling. 

Are  you  speaking  of  Lincolnshire  exclusively,  or  doM 
your  answer  extend  to  other  counties  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  Lincolnshire  principally ;  indeed  I  am  speaking  of 
Uncolnshire  now  exclusively.  I  have  the  care  of 
several  considerable  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  and  all 
those  estates  nnder  my  own  care  are  under  specisl 
agreements ;  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  over  large 
estates  which  are  regulated  only  by  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

Do  you  consider  the  special  agreements  preferable! 
^Yes,  certainly. 

Have  you  a  form  you  could  submit  to  thecofflmittee 
of  the  agreement  you  consider  deeirable  ?^Yes,  I  havr* 
(The  Witnen produetd  theiamt.J 

Would  you  object  to  submitting  that  form  to  the 
committee? — No,  certainly  not;  I  have  made  two  or 
three  observations  here  in  writing,  which  I  wish  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining. 

Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  them  aad  ex* 
plain  them  to  the  committee  ?— 

Sir  J.  Tbollofb.]  Does  it  contain  oompenaation 
clauses  ?— Yes,  it  contains  compensation  clauses. 

For  what  articles  ?— For  labour  and  for  manures. 

For  draining  ? — ^Yes. 

Anything  for  buildings  ?->  No. 

On  the  tenant  quitting,  is  there  any  power  to  remoTC 
the  buildings,  or  to  sell  them  to  the  landlord  or  to  the 
incoming  tenant  ?*«No ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  preTtat 
^em  doing  so,  except  by  special  agreement  to 
the  contrary.  This  agreement  is  to  direct  what  tlM 
vainer  shall  ralne,  and  value  only,  and  that  beyoai 
that  they  shall  have  no  power. 

Are  the  subjects  of  valuation  contained  in  a  aingk 
clause  in  that  agreement  ?— They  are  contained  Is 
various  clauses,  but  the  principal  subjects  Of  allovsacc 
are  contained  in  one  clause. 
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Will  you  read  that  clause  ?— Perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  read  the  previous  clause  that  relates  to  the 
quitting :  *'  The  tenant  to  sow  wheat  on  all  land  in  due 
and  proper  course  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  the  autumn 
preceding  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy ;  also  to  give  up 
possession  of  all  the  arable  land  on  the  1st  day  of 
February  preceding  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy,  with 
tlie  exception  of  one-half  of  the  turnip  land,  two- thirds 
of  which  remaining  quantity  of  turnip  land  shall  be 
given  up  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  buildings  and  the  other  land  and  premises,  on 
tlie  6th  day  of  April.  To  find  good  and  sufficient 
stable  room  for  cart  horses,  with  all  accommo- 

daiion  for  the  same,  on  the  said  premises,  without  any 
allowance  for  the  same,  from  the  said  1st  day  of 
February  to  the  6th  day  of  April ;  and  shall  leave  for 
for  the  use  of  the  landlord,  or  the  Incoming  tenant, 
tons  of  wheat  straw,  properly  stacked  in  the  staelc- 
yard,  and  tons  of  hay  or  seeds,  on  the  1st  day 

of  February,  the  value  thereof  to  be  fixed  as  after-men- 
tioned. The  tenant  to  be  allowed  the  full  cost  price  of 
all  bones  (exclusive  of  the  expense  of  leading  and 
Isboar),  and  for  all  lime  that  shall  have  been  used  the 
summer  preceding,  and  the  like  for  all  other  bones  and 
lime,  deducting  in  proportion  of  one- third  part  for  each 
and  every  crop  of  corn  or  grain,  clover  or  seeds,  since 
the  time  the  l>one8  or  lime  were  laid  on  the  land,  and 
also  the  cost  price  of  any  horse,  cattle,  or  pig  manure 
which  shall  have  been  purchased,  laid  on  and  spread  on 
any  part  of  the  said  land  during  the  last  year,  from 
which  no  crop  of  corn  or  grass  has  been  taken ;  but  if 
a  crop  of  corn  or  grass  has  been  taken,  then  one-half 
shsll  be  allowed ;  and  also  the  cost  price,  with  the 
labour  of  sowing  all  grass  and  clover  seeds  that  shall 
bave  been  sown  the  year  preceding  the  expiration  of 
his  tenancy,  if  they  have  not  been  stocked  after  Old 
Michaelmas;  also  the  value  of  all  manure  made  in  the 
fold-yard/ stables,  or  buildings,  from  the  last  year's 
produce  of  the  farm,  or  from  any  oil-cake  that  may 
have  been  used  in  the  winter  preceding  the  expiration 
ofihe  tenancy,  such  additional  value  to  be  ascertained 
at  one- third  part  of  the  cost  price  of  the  cake,  exclusive 
of  the  carriage."  If  I  may  tie  allowed  to  make  one 
observation  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Parkinson  said  about 
the  value  of  the  manure,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
outgoing  tenant  being  paid  for  the  value  of  the  manure 
and  for  the  cake,  I  think  the  committee  will  observe 
that  in  this  agreement  I  have  guarded  against  that, 
because  although  the  manure  is  the  property  of  the 
tenant,  he  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  value  of  the  manure 
arising  from  the  last  year's  produce  of  the  farm; 
therefore  he  Is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  manure  from 
the  last  year's  produce  of  the  farm,  and  also  for  one- 
third  of  the  oil- cake  that  has  been  consumed;  so  that 
he  is  not  paid  for  the  manure  both  ways,  but  he  is  paid 
for  the  manure  that  arises  from  the  last  year's  produce, 
and  the  value  also  of  the  oil-cake  used  in  the  propor- 
tion consumed.  "  Also  the  value  of  all  the  labour  done 
to  the  clay  land  that  has  been  ploughed  not  less  than 
five  times  in  a  good,  proper,  and  husbandlike  manner, 
and  well  and  regularly  summer  fallowed  the  year  pre- 
ceding, but  not  otherwise,  and  for  the  seed  wheat  sown 
on  the  same ;  and  for  the  seed  and  labour  of  once 
ploughing,  with  harrowing  and  sowing,  of  ail  the  land 
sown  with  wheat  in  proper  course,  according  to  this 
agreement  Also  the  full  cost  of  the  labour  of  leading 
and  putting  into  the  ground  any  draining  tiles  that 
may  have  been  properly  put  in  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  if  no  crop  of  corn 
or  grass  has  been  taken  therefrom  since  such  draining; 
and  if  one  crop  of  corn  or  grass  has  been  taken,  then 
one-half  of  such  expense  as  aforesaid  shall  be  allowed ; 
but  if  two  crops  of  com  or  grass  have  been  taken  since 


such  draining,  then  no  allowance  whatever  shall  be 
claimed  or  paid."  Now  that  is  where  the  landlord 
finds  the  tiles,  according  to  this  agreement  he  binds 
himself  to  find  his  tenants  a  sufficient  number  of  tiles  ; 
but  where  the  landlord  requires  the  tenant  to  find  both 
tiles  and  labour,  then  the  allowances  are  varied ;  they 
are  generally  about  five  years,  or  as  much  as  seven 
years,  npon  those  estates;  but  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  vary  those  allowances ;  they  are  not  the  same 
upon  every  estate ;  some  require  more  and  some  less. 
The  practice  in  Lincolnshire  has  been  in  draining  day 
land,  for  the  tiles  to  be  put  in  at  the  depth  of  about  18 
inches ;  I  have  drained  myself,  I  regret  to  say,  several 
thousand  acres  that  have  been  under  my  care,  where  I 
put  the  tiles  in  from  18  to  20  inchesj  and  from  that  to 
two  feet  deep ;  and  now  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
advise  my  employers  and  tenants  to  take  up  those 
tiles,  and  of  course  to  remove  them  (some  of  those  tiles 
are  broken  by  the  operation  of  taking  up),  and  to  put 
them  in  at  the  depth  of  three  to  four  feet ;  in  that  case 
the  tenant  is  entitled  to  have  an  allowance  over  a 
greater  number  of  years  than  he  had  before ;  and  then 
I  propose  in  that  ease  that  his  labour  shall  extend  over 
five  years  instead  of  three,  as  before. 

Chairman.]  Have  you  any  aUowance  for  chalking 
in  that  agreement  ? — ^Yes ;  I  will  go  on  if  you  please : 
**  Also  the  cost  of  marling  or  claying  any  of  the  wold  or 
carr,  or  sand  lands,  that  shall  have  been  done  in  a  pro* 
per  manner  in  the  year  preceding  the  expiration  of  tlie 
tenancy,  and  so  on,  deducting  one-seventh  part  of  the 
expense,  and  so  in  proportion  for  seven  years."  By  the 
word  marling  is  also  meant  chalking.  That  has  been  al- 
tered since  Sds  agreement  was  printed.  It  was  before 
only  extended  over  three  years.  I  thought  it  right  to 
advise  tliat  the  aUowance  should  extend  further,  inasmuch 
as  in  marling  and  claying,  the  tenant  frequently  derive! 
very  little  benefit  from  it  immediately  after  it  is  laid  on ; 
be  loses  his  crop  partly  the  first  year,  and  after  that  he 
does  not  derive  so  much  benefit  as  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years,  and  therefore  he  has  not  had  in  the  three 
years  sufficient  benefit,  and  it  ought  to  be  extended  over 
seven  years.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
another  observation  here.  I  have  a  clause  at  tbe  end  of 
this  agreement :  "  And  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed 
by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  several  mat- 
ters hereinbefore  particularly  mentioned  and  specified  aa 
subjects  of  valuation  and  allowance  to  the  out-going  ten- 
ant shall  be  the  only  matters  into  which  such  valuers  or 
arbitrators  shall  have  power  or  authority  to  enter  into, 
without  the  special  agreement  and  direction  in  writing  of 
the  parties  to  tlie  reference,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  why  I  found  it 
necessary  to  do  that  was,  that  there  are  many  allowances 
that  the  tenant-right  valuers  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
to  the  tenants  that  are  not  contained  in  those  agreements ; 
that  was  the  reason  why  I  proposed  that  clause. 

Mr.  NxwDXGATB.]  Then  from  the  observations  you 
have  made,  the  committee  are  to  understand  tiiat  the 
custom,  even  in  Lincolnshire,  is  so  progressive  as  to  liave 
induced  yon  to  make  an  alteration  in  that  agreement , 
even  since  it  was  printed  ?-«Ye. 

When  was  it  printed  ?— The  t  m  of  this  agreement  I 
have  had  in  use  now  for  the  last  ten  years ;  I  altered  it 
about  ten  years  ago. 

And  those  alterations  in  writing  have  been  made  lately  ? 
— ^Those  alterations  have  been  made  lately,  within  the 
last  two  years. 

Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  legislative  rule  should 
be  laid  down  which  should  be  binding  and  incapable  of 
such  alterations  as  those  that  you  have  enumerated  to  the 
committee  ? — 1  think  not ;  for  if  it  were  left  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  arbitrators,  I  am  quite  sure  that  wlien 
these  matters  are  left  to       arbitration  of  two  persona, 
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representing  the  landlord  and  representing  the  tenant, 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  great  abuses  are 
likely  to  be  introduced,  and  charges  brought  upon  estates 
that  have  no  right  to  be. 

Then  your  opinion  is  that  no  law  and  no  custom  can 
prove  so  advantageous  to  the  cultiyation  of  estates  and 
the  just  interests  of  the  tenants  as  a  mutual  agreement 
specifying  their  relative  interests  ? — Certainly  not ;  be- 
cause special  agreements  adapted  to  particular  classes  of 
property  are  much  more  easily  made,  and  in  fact  ther 
are  the  only  things  by  which  property  can  be  managed^ 
in  my  opinion ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  general  le- 
gislative enactment  that  could  apply  to  a  whole  county, 
much  more  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  upon  which 
the  awards  are  drawn  should  be  rendered  more  specific  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

And  are  you  of  opinion  that  tenants  for  life  should 
have  the  power  of  charging  estates  with  a  moderate 
sum  for  compensation  for  improvement?— Yes,  I  think 
so,  particularly  as  regards  building  and  under- draining 
and  for  inclosing. 

What  may  be  termed  permanent  improvements?— 
Yes. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  law  respecting  fixtures 
should  be  rendered  similar  with  respect  to  agricultural 
property  to  that  which  exists  with  respect  to  trading 
property  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Do  you  think  further  compulsory  enactment.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  matters  now  treated  by  custom  and  agree- 
ments, would  be  injurious?—-!  think  it  would. 

Have  you  heard  a  general  desire  for  any  such  legto- 
lative  enactment  expressed  amongst  the  farmers  of  the 
district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— No,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  farmers  generally  think  that  it  would 
be  of  no  service  to  them. 

Do  you  think  that  the  law  as  it  exists  at  present 
with  respect  to  dilapidations  would  be  sufllcient  .'"—I 
think  it  is  better  where  there  are  special  agreements 
than  where  there  are  not  special  agreements)  T 
think  it  is  very  inoperative  with  respect  to  dilapida- 
tions. 

And  if  any  law  were  passed  to  give  compensation  to 
the  tenant,  would  not  it  be  requisite  at  the  same  time 
to  define  the  law  with  respect  to  dilapidations  and  bad 
culture  ? — Certainly  it  would,  and  that  should  be  es- 
pecially specified. 

But  combining  those  two  objects,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  It  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  pass  a  general  enact- 
ment for  purposes  other  than  those  you  have  specified  ? 
—I  think  not. 

Sir  J.  Trollofb.]  With  regard  to  dilapidations  and 
injury  done  to  property  by  tenants,  does  not  the  law  as 
It  stands  render  it  much  more  difficult  at  the  present 
moment  for  land-owners  or  their  agents  to  recover 
than  for  the  tenants  to  recover  for  tenant-right  ?— 
Yes. 

The  process  is  infinitely  more  ready  for  the  tenant 
than  for  the  landlord  ? — ^i es,  much  more  so. 

Then  the  advantage  of  good  husbandry  is  on  the  side 
of  the  tenant,  and  the  bad  husbandry  not  to  tiie  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord  ?~Yes ;  the  landlord  has  no 
remedy  against  his  tenant  except  by  action,  except  he 
has  been  tied  under  penalties  by  special  agreement^  the 
same  as  I  have  in  this  agreement. 

You  are  chiefly  conversant  with  North  Luicolnshlre? 
— Yes,  but  I  have  something  to  do  in  the  south  as  well. 

The  custom  ef  tenant-right  is  not  quite  similar  in 
both  districts  ?~It  varies  in  several  districts,  even  la 
North  Lincolnshire. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  difiiculty  in  tenants  In 
that  county  recovering  what  they  wereentltled  to  from 
the  iu-comlng  tenant  ?—'nie  difficttlty  Is  much  less 


ijow  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  inasmuch  ssthe  cii?- 
toiiis  were  not  defined  then  as  ihcy  are  now. 

Have  they  not  been  recognised  by  courts  of  lav  ?— 
Yes,  they  have,  partly  so ;  that  Is,  that  the  castom  in 
a  particular  district  has  bound  the  parties  in  a  court  of 
law  by  the  custom  of  that  district. 

Do  you  see  any  fear  thut  if  the  Legislatare  wu  to 
interfere  in  this  matter  there  might  be  a  bar  to  furlWr 
improvement  by  being  more  limited  and  defined  by  so 
act  of  parliament  ?^I  do  not  see  how  any  legiitstiTe 
enactment  coutd  be  passed,  except  it  was  defined  what 
the  subjects  of  allowances  shouM  be. 

And  the  terms  of  them  ?— Yes,  and  the  terms  of 
them ;  and  if  those  terms  were  defined  by  law,  the 
tenant  would  be  very  shy  indeed  about  making  iny 
improvements  beyond  what  he  was  entitled  to  by  law. 

Then  If  such  was  the  case,  would  not  that  constant 
improvement  in  agriculture  that  you  have  seen  goiog 
on  for  the  past  SO  years  in  Lincolnshire  meet  with 
some  discouragement  ? — I  think  it  would ;  I  think  it 
would  lessen  that  confidence  that  now  exists  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

You  state  that  It  Is  not  the  requirement  of  yovr  part 
of  the  country  generally  among  the  tenantry  ?— Not 
those  that  I  am  in  connexion  with,  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  very  much  discussed  at  the  public 
ordinaries. 

Throughout  the  country  ? — ^Ycs,  throughout  the 
country. 

On  tnose  estates  where  the  tenant  Is  bound  down  by 
agreement  or  leases,  do  you  think  they  would  require 
that  ?— I  think  not,  because  I  am  quite  persuaded  that 
very  shortly  on  all  esUtes  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
both  tenant  and  landlord  that  they  should  fiaim  under 
agreements ;  it  would  be  to  the  hitereat  of  both  partiei 
that  they  should. 

Any  spirited  improvement  would  be  more  blading 
and  stronger  than  the  legislatare  in  this  flatter  f—I 
think  so. 

Chaibicaii.]  You  say  that  the  tenants  in  liooola* 
shire  now  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  compeosstioB 
since  the  castom  of  the  country  has  become  defined? 
—Not  so  much  so  since  the  customs  have  been 
more  defined,  as  certain  customs  are  recognised  is 
certain  districts. 

There  was  some  difficulty  daring  the  progfcu  "^ 
formation  of  the  custom  ?— Yes,  there  was. 

Was  there  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  miod  of  a 
tenant  whether  he  would  obtain  compensation  or  not! 
—The  great  difficulty  was  with  legard  to  fixtures  and 
buildings,  not  manures. 

Yoa  were  understood  to  say  that  you  think  looe 
alterations  ore  required  with  regard  to  buildings  sod 
inclosing?— Yes;  1  think  it  would  be  very  dairahk 
If  the  owner  of  a  settled  estate  had  power  to  agree  witk 
his  tenant,  in  ease  it  is  not  convenient  to  spend  the 
money  himself,  that  the  tenant  should  do  so,  sad  tlist 
he  should  be  entitled  to  be  compensated,  under  certsis 
provisions. 

Yon  have  read  to  the  committee  a  portion  of  tba 
agreement  for  compensation  under  ccrtam  heads;  ^ 
need  scarcely  be  asked  you  whether,  in  your  opinisot 
those  are  proper  compensations? — ^I  think  ^^^ 
and  they  are  what  the  tenants  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with. 

Are  they  advantageous  to  the  tenant  as  wdl  s»  tk 
landlord  7^1  think  so. 

Do  you  find  any  difficulty  when  yoa  have  s  ik* 
tenant  In  obtaining  a  man  of  sufficient  capital  to|^ 
such  compensations  to  the  oat^golng  teoont?— I  n*' 
no  difficulty  in  that,  inasmuch  as  the  betttf  the  eoadi- 
tion  the  farm  is  In,  with  themore  pleosorc  amon  cat0f 
into  it,  and  the  more  reodilyy  porticiUari/  with  it^ 
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to  the  manures.  1  bare  made  an  alteration  on  all  tlie 
catiitcs  I  have  the  care  of,  with  regard  to  the  manures. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice,  and  is  now  very  much  so 
upon  several  estates,  that  when  a  tenant  has  notice  to 
quit  his  farm,  which  is  at  Michaelmas,  in  October,  he 
immediately  advertises  his  stoclc  to  be  sold  ;  he  sells 
all  his  stock  off,  and  he  lets  the  eatage  of  his  bay  and 
straw;  his  straw  of  course,  wilhont  the  manure  belongs 
to  him,  will  be  worth  very  little  if  he  is  not  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  oil-cake  ;  and  he  frequently  does  not  use 
his  straw  at  all,  and  the  oonsequence  has  been  that  he 
makes  no  manure,  or  scarcely  any  manure;  as  the  ma- 
nure belongs  to  his  landlord  he  takes  no  care  about  the 
manure  atall ;  he  lesTes  it  dtopened  about  and  leavea  the 
incoming  tenant  with  very  little  manure  to  enter  upon ; 
whereas  if  the  manure  were  made  lUa  property,  it  is 
then  his  interest  to  husband  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  does  the  other  part  of  his  farm,  and  he  leaves  a 
quantity  of  good  manure  upon  the  fiirm,  which  I  think 
it  is  much  more  to  the  interest  of  the  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  for  than  to  hara  the  straw  for  nothing,  or  being 
converted  into  manure  for  noUting. 

If  you  were  entering  upon  business  again,  would  you 
rather  take  to  a  farm  where  you  got  that  dung,  such  as 
it  was,  for  nothing,  and  the  land  out  of  concUtion,  or 
would  yon,  aa  a  man  of  business,  rather  pay  such  prices 
as  you  have  stated  to  the  committee?— >!  would  very 
much  rather  pay  such  prices  as  I  have  atated  to  the 
committee. 

You  think  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  ?« 
Yes,  certainly. 

Admitting  there  is  yrtry  little  reason  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire,  what  obsta- 
cle do  you  see  in  the  iTay  of  rendering  the  custom  of 
Lincolnshire  applicable  to  other  eounHes  at  a  distance 
subject  to  the  Linooloshire  custom,  it  so  being  modified 
by  private  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  t— 
I  see  no  objeetion  to  the  custom  of  lineolnshire  being 
introduced  into  other  counties,  but  I  see  this  objection 
to  the  present  custom  of  Linoolashire  being  made  a 
permanent  law  ;  I  think  times  and  circumstances  may 
so  alter  that  the  cuatoma  must  be  altered,  and  it 
would  be  desirable  fo^  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  ba 
free. 

Bvery  practical  maa  must  admit  It  would  not  bepoa' 
sible  to  lay  down  spaoUlc  terma  applicable  to  all  parts 
of  Bngland  ;  supposing  the  principle  of  an  equitable 
tenant-right  were  laid  down  for  Hampshire,  what 
would  be  the  practical  diffloulties  to  be  guarded  against  ? 
— Not  being  acquainted  with  Hampshire,  1  cannot 
say  how  far  the  customs  of  lineolashire  would  be  ap* 
plicable;  the  difference  of  custom  of  one  part  of  Lin- 
eolashire  Is  not  quite  ^plicable  to  other  parts  of 
Lincolnshire;  the  custom  upon  the  wolds  is  not 
applicable  to  the  clays,  and  the  like  with  regard  to 
the  fens. 

What  would  be  the  dlificttUy  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  Lincolnshire  customs  to  other  coun- 
ties, subject  as  it  is  In  LUicolnshire  to  agreements  be* 
tween  landlord  and  tenant  ?•»!  do  not  see  that  ;here 
wotild  be  any  ob|ectloa  to  applying  it;  the  same  might 
apply  to  other  counties  as  applies  to  lineolnshire; 
where  the  custom  of  Linooinsliire  works  well  It  might 
work  well  m  other  eountlea. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Lin- 
colnshire are  content  with  tlie  custom  aa  it  now  exists, 
and  they  do  not  wish  It  to  be  altered  ?— I  am  not  aware 
that  the  generality  of  farmers  do ;  there  may  be  some 
lew  that  do,  but  It  is  my  Impresslom  that  the  generality 
of  them  do  not ;  certainly  not  those  with  whom  I  am 
connected. 

It  being  rery  natural  that  the  Lineolashire  larmen 
should  bt  satlafiad  with  a  very  exoeUent  system  of  ttn* 


aot-riglit,  wilt  you  point  out  to  iitc  committee  wlut 
would  be  the  practical  difficuUles  that  yon  would  ap- 
prehend In  the  appHcaticm  of  the  same  principle  to 
other  counties  where  the  farmers  are  lct<8  fortuuate  ?— 
I  do  tt«it  see  that  there  would  be  any  diflicQlty  In  apply- 
ing the  same  principle  to  other  counties  similarly  situ* 
ated  I  but  they  may  not  be  similarly  situated  ;  I  mean 
as  to  the  amount  of  allowances. 

It  need  scarcely  be  asked  of  you  whether  the  com- 
pensation on  a  high  wold  farm  is  applicable  to  a  fen  fann; 
ofeonrse  the  practice  Is  different  there  .'—Certainly 
it  is. 

What  would  be  the  difficulty  of  layiug  down  the 
principle  generally  In  other  counties  as  in  Lineolnshire, 
subject  to  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  sub* 
ject,  of  course,  to  the  variation  arising  from  the  very 
different  nature  of  the  soil  whtoh  exists  in  Lincoln- 
shure,  and  whieh  would  also  probably  exist  in  other 
counties  T—>I  see  no  greater  difficulty  with  regard  to 
other  counties  thsn  Dncolnshirc  ;  there  would  be  no 
more  difficulty  than  in  Lineolnshire,  bat  that  times  vary 
customs,  inasmuch  aa  in  this  agreement  we  formerly 
allowed  three  years  for  the  labour  of  uuder-draining ; 
now  the  system  is  altogether  changed ;  it  would  be 
exceedingly  hard  under  this  agreement  now  if  the  in- 
coming tenant  were  to  be  charged  with  a  portion  of 
this  nnder>draialng  that  is  to  be  taken  up  the  next 
year  perhaps,  and  laid  down  double  the  depth :  this 
would  apply  with  other  things ;  in  farms  improvements 
are  taking  place  constantly,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  barrier  against  any  legislative  enactment  as  to  the  va- 
rious items  that  should  be  subjects  of  allowance. 

Still  yon  would  not  say  that  uuder-draining  should 
not  be  a  subject  of  ailowaace  in  Lincolnshire  ? — I  would 
say  it  should  be  in  every  county. 

You  would  object  to  any  act  defining  the  depth  at 
which  the  drains  should  be  laid,  or  the  time  for  which 
the  compensation  should  be  taken  ?«-Ye8,  the  time  for 
which  the  eompensationsbould  be  taken,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant ;  I  suppose  it  is  proposed  to  be 
left  to  the  tenant-right  valuers,  and  I  consider  that  they 
are  incompetent  to  form  any  general  rule ;  you  will, 
have  as  many  different  opinions  as  different  districts, 
from  those  valuera. 

How  do  they  manage  in  Lincolnshire?— ^They  man- 
age in  a  very  contradictory  way  very  frequently ;  I 
have  known  very  often,  cases  where  the  tenant-right 
valuer  has  been  valuing  on  one  farm  for  the  in  coming 
tenant,  and  where  he  has  been  valuing  for  the  out- 
going tenant  on  another  ;  he  has  made  most  extrava- 
gant claims  for  items  of  compensation  and  for  the 
amount  of  that  compensation,  and  he  has  gone  the 
next  week  three  or  four  miles  off,  and  there  he  has 
quite  altered  his  tone  where  he  has  been  for  the  other 
party.  The  very  same  thing  in  one  instance  came  be- 
fore me.  where  I  was  the  agent  for  both  owners,  and 
there  I  had  to  call  this  man  to  account ;  the  party  who 
met  him  tlie  second  time  did  not  know  that  he  had 
been  concerned  the  day  before,  and  I  there  had  to  point 
out  the  discrepancy  in  what  he  was  disposed  to  allow 
and  what  he  claimed  for  before ;  and  that  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  great  objection  in  leaving  those  allow- 
ances  to  arbitration. 

How  do  you  settle  at  present  in  Lincolnshire ;  what 
was  the  upshot  in  those  two  cases? — It  was  referred  to 
an  umpire ;  but  that  was  merely  a  question  of  value. 

Sir  J.  Trollop E.]  If  a  person  valued  In  that  sort  of 
way  would  he  be  much  employed ;  that  is,  would  there 
be  much  confidence  in  snob  a  person  ?— I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  very  eommon  with  the  In-comlag  tenaat 
to  employ  the  valuer  who  will  give  him  the  moat. 

CuAiRMAtv.]  Then  in  both  cases  the  claim  was  set-^ 
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tied  by  an  umpire  ?— In  both  cases  it  was  settled  by  an 
umpire ;  they  were  referred  to  the  agreement ;  tiiere 
was  a  written  agreement  which  directed  the  8Qb|ects  of 
aliowanoe. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatx.]  In  the  absence  of  a  written 
agreement  the  solution  of  that  difflcnlty  would  only 
have  been  by  a  jury  T— It  would  have  been  by  a  Jury, 
because  I  should  have  thought  it  my  dntyf  if  they  bad 
made  an  award,  to  have  ordered  the  in-comiog  tenant 
not  to  have  paid  the  amount  of  the  award. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  other  tribunal  is  so  com- 
petent to  decide  such  cases  of  difference  as  a  Jury  in 
a  court  of  law  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

Do  you  think  it  poeitively  necessary  to  have  those 
cases  decided  by  a  court  of  law,  by  competent  legal 
advice  and  an  impartial  jury  ?— It  would  be  necessary 
that  Uiere  should  be  a  power  of  appeaL 

Ghaiuican.]  In  those  two  cases,  supposing  there 
hid  been  no  agreement,  would  not  the  umpire  have 
decided  as  to  the  compensation  ?^In  all  probability 
the  landlord  would  have  ordered  the  tenant  not  to  have 
paid  it  if  he  found  that  his  estate  was  charged  with  items 
that  were  not  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  or  that  it 
was  property  belonging  to  his  freehold,  which  is  very 
often  the  case  with  regard  to  fixtures. 

You  are  understood  then  to  say,  that  in  the  case 
where  the  valuer  acted  in  opposition  to  himself  in  two 
different  cases,  that  he  endeavoured  to  bring  In  matters 
which  were  not  properly  subject  of  tenant-right  ?-» 
Yes. 

Sir  J.  TnoLLoPB.]  You  have  been  asked  by  the 
chairman  some  questions  as  to  the  introduction  m  ten- 
ant-right in  Hampshire  and  other  distant  counties;  Is 
there  any  difficulty  or  obstruction  to  thelandowners  or 
their  agents  now  introducing  these  customs  there  with- 
out legislation  ?— None.  I  apprehend  they  would  be 
quite  as  likely  to  do  so  then  as  under  any  legislative 
enactment;  If  it  were  shown  to  them  that  the  system 
of  Lincolnshire  vras  better  than  any  other,  they  would 
be  inclioed  to  adopt  It. 

That  depends  upon  whether  there  was  the  wish  to 
encourage  good  husbandry  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  any  estate  under  your  management  on 
lease  ? — None. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  this  subject  would 
act  upon  estates  mm  let  on  lease?— I  have  read  over 
the  present  bill,  and  I  think  it  would  operate  very  se- 
riously indeed ;  I  think  there  Is  one  clause,  that  where 
the  tenant  has  more  than  fiwe  years  to  run  for  his  lease, 
that  he  should  be  entitled,  under  the  provision  of  this 
act,  to  compensation. 

Even  though  there  may  be  specified  agreements  at- 
tached to  that  lease,  to  that  compensation  to  be  al- 
lowed ? — ^Yes ;  that  would  Introduce  a  new  system,  for 
this  lease  may  have  been  granted  in  consequence  of  thto 
farm  being  out  of  condition,  and  It  may  have  been  let 
at  a  low  rate  in  consequence  of  that,  the  tenant  having 
to  lay  out  considenble  sums  of  money  in  improvements 
upon  it ;  besides  having  his  fkrm  at  a  low  rent,  he 
would  be  paid  over  again  under  this  act  of  parlla- 
meut. 

Then  in  fact  it  would  virtually  break  dl  leases  that 
have  more  than  five  years  to  run  ? — I  think  so,  from 
what  I  have  read  of  it. 

Chaibm AH.]  Are  the  committee  to  understand  yon 
to  say  that  that  clause  would  affect  e^toting  leases  7—1 
certainly  understand  it  so. 

You  are  not  aware  then  that  it  Is  entirely  prospective, 
and  only  affects  leases  hereafter  to  be  granted  ? — I  nn- 
derstand  that  It  did  affect  exiatiog  leasee. 

Mr.  Nbwdboatb.]  Which  bill  are  you  speaking  of? 
—The  present  bill. 
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Sir  J.  Tbollopb.]  Yob  are  a  laige  oeeopicr  of  kad 
In  the  Bast  Riding  of  Yorkahire?— I  am. 

To  what  extent  do  yon  oeenpy  ?— I  hoM  two  fiuas 
of  about  1,400  acres,  or  rather  more  altogether. 

AU  under  one  landlord  t— Under  two  landlords. 

Is  It  entirely  rented  land  f— Yes ;  that  la,  the  lead 
that  I  have  In  my  own  hands  b  entirely  rented. 

You  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prlie  given  hy  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  obtained  the  prin?— I  did. 

What  county  did  It  apply  to  ?— -It  waa  for  fSut  But 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  what  year  was  that  ?— In  this  present  year  1848. 

Upon  what  terms  do  jrou  hold  those  fanna  ?— Upon 
yearly  tenancy,  both  of  them. 

Do  you  consider  that  generally  fonns  Is  the  Best 
Riding  are  let  upon  terms  satisfoctory  to  the  tenants  ? 
—Yea.  aa  for  as  I  know. 

Will  yon  describe  the  mode  of  occapatkm  ?— Frsn 
year  to  year  Is  the  nsnal  term ;  and  at  qnittfaig  and  ca- 
tering there  is  an  away-going  crop. 

Is  the  forming  In  a  good  and  high  stale,  generally 
speakingY— Ishonldsay  itisonpaitof  the  finst  Bi- 
ding, not  the  whole ;  the  Bast  Riding  eonaiata  of  tfans 
dliforent  descriptions  of  oountiy. 

Are  your  forms  upon  the  wold  ?— Mine  m  Jnst  en 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  wold. 

Is  it  upon  a  chalk  soil  ?«— The  aubstratmn  ia  throngh- 
out  my  mrms  nponebalk. 

Do  yon  know  the  wold  district  of  Llneohnhbef— I 
have  once  seen  It. 

Tlien  yon  do  not  know  whether  the  mode  of  ealtlva* 
tkm  in  the  Bast  Riding  Is  simibr  to  that  of  North 
Lincolnshire  ?— The  part  of  North  UneolMhiie  I 
saw,  resembled  it  exactly,  on  the  fonr  eonrae  ay  stem 

Do  you  consider  that  In  your  distriet  the  fknulag  h 
generally  good  and  of  high  ehaneter  t— As  for  aa  the 
wolds  are  concerned,  1  should  say  It  was ;  I  eanaot  say 
so  much  for  the  lower  parts. 

Do  you  find  generally  a  disposition  to  hnprovc 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  T«-«The  woM  forraos 
show  It. 

Can  you  describe  the  custom  of  entry  at  to  teaaat- 
rightt— The  usual  custom  is,  that  the  ont^gohy  tenant 
has  a  certain  proportion  of  his  amble  land  to  foDow. 
The  growing  crop  constots  of  generally  one-thifd  of  tihe 
arable  part  of  his  form ;  besides  that  he  haa  genanOy, 
but  not  always,  the  manure  of  the  laat  year,  ttint  is,  the 
last  year's  made  manure ;  I  think  I  any  say  that  iste 
custom  generally. 

Only  the  manure?— Only  the  manure. 

Is  the  tenant  paid  for  that  ?— The  ont-goiag  tcaaat 
is  paid  for  that  in  most  casea. 

Is  he  allowed  for  bones  ^-^t^o* 

Nor  cake  f— Of  late  yean  there  has  beea  aone  eoai- 
pensation  introduced  Into  the  agreements ;  It  was  not 
so  formeriy ;  it  Is  only  within  the  last  fow  'jmsi^  U  hss 
been  the  custom  to  food  with  oil-eake  t  sfaiee  thsit  eas- 
tom  hss  come  in,  the  practice  haa  bees  grndnaUy 
Introduced  of  aBowiBg  compcnsatloB  for  %,  aMaU  part 
of  the  oU-eake  that  has  been  need  hi  On  hut  two 
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Alknrlag  tba  awmy-goiiig  efop,  yon  eontlder  the  ten- 
«nl  takes  one  crop  after  the  manaringf— -One  crop 
after  the  manoring,  and  he  may  leleet  that  part  of  the 
fiuiD  that  he  ehooaet,  not  ezeeediog  ooe-thlrd|  for  the 
away-goiag  crop. 

la  that  paid  on  valoation  ?— Yea,  and  taken  by  the 
in«oomlng  tenant 

That  eovera  the  manuring  for  one  erop  ?— 'Tee,  it 
wonld* 

Ton  atill  then  have  the  power  to  obtain  payment  on 
leaving  the  farm,  for  the  proportion  of  the  mannre  and 
the  tnbeeqnent  crop  ?— >The  mannre  tiiat  haf  been  made 
in  the  but  year  it  generally  the  property  of  the  tenant 
and  valaed  to  the  in-comlng  tenant 

Do  yon  tliink  on  the  whole  it  would  be  adYantageons 
in  your  diitrict  that  the  legislature  should  regulate  the 
terms  on  which  land  should  be  let  or  entered  upon  T— 
I  do  not  think  it  would. 

You  do  not  think  a  leglslatlTe  enactment  ought  to 
take  place  to  regulate  tenant-right  ?— I  do  not  think  It 
Is  necessary. 

Can  you  offer  any  reasons  to  the  committee  why 
such  a  feeling  is  entertained  in  your  district?— It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Impro?emeats  haTO  gone  on  In  fkrming 
without  It»  and  it  appears  to  me  also  that  there  is  a 
▼ery  fair  understanding  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  therefore  I  think  It  is  not  wanted  for  improve- 
menty  and  1  think  it  would  rather  Interfore  with  that 
good  undentandlng  between  UukUord  and  tenant  if  It 
was  introduced. 

Do  you  4hink  It  would  be  any  cheek  to  any  fhrther 
improvements  T— -It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
cause  improvements  to  go  on ;  whether  it  would  check 
them  or  not  I  can  hardly  say. 

Do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  tenants  do  not  desire 
any  legislative  security  for  unexhausted  improvements  ? 
—No,  not  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Are  they  allowed  for  drainage  f— No,  not  as  for  as  I 
have  heard :  it  to  not  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Your  immedtote  dtotrict  does  not  require  any  ?— Not 
the  wdds,  but  In  the  low  country  in  Holdemess  and 
the  parts  westward  of  the  wolds  where  a  good  deal  has 
been  done,  I  never  heard  that  a  tenant  could  dafan 
anything  en  quitting. 

Is  It  aUowedT-I  thbik  not,  because  I  bdieve  in 
oiost  casss  It  has  been  done  entbely  by  the  landlord, 
€kr  partly  by  the  landlord  and  partly  by  the  tenant,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  expense  has  been  home  by  the  land- 
lord flading  tiles  and  flats,  and  therefore  the  tenant  is 
uaQsliy  thought  to  have  derived  the  advantage  of  Us 
outlay  of  capital  in  the  crop  that  foUows. 

In  one  crop  ?— Yes,  hi  one  crop. 

Are  there  many  farms  or  any  within  your  knowledge 
let  upon  agreement?-— They  are  mostly  let  upon  agree- 
meaty  not  upon  leases. 

In  those  agreements  have  any  compensation  clauses 
ever  been  iotrodufed  to  vour  knowledge  ?— In  the 
agreements  that  I  farm  under,  (and  one  of  my  farms  Is 
under  a  very  extensive  proprietor,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes)  in 
his  agreements  within  a  fow  years  there  has  been  a 
compensation  daase  been  Introduced  with  respect  to 
oil -cake,  not  for  anything  elie.  I  believe  not  hi  any 
one  of  hb  agreements  has  any  compensation  danse  been 
introduced  except  as  to  oil-cake. 

Are  not  bones  extensively  used?— YeS|  bones  have 
been  extensively  used  on  the  wolds. 

But  they  are  not  allowed  for  ?—No^  exeept  in  the 
away-going  erop ;  the  tenant  has  the  power  oif  taking 
tbe  crop  where  It  has  been  boned  the  year  before. 

Do  yon  think  the  away-going  eiop  system  toeapable 
of  befa!g  adapted  to  pregitasive  Improvement  fai  agri- 
eulture?— I  think  that  hnprorenienti  have  gone  oa 


very  foirly  under  It,  and  therefore  I  should  say  It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  adapted. 

Do  you  marl  in  your  district  ?~Tliere  has  been  some 
chalking  on  part  of  the  wolds,  but  not  very  much ;  I 
may  say  very  little  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  done. 

It  to  a  beneficial  process  on  tbe  wolds  ?— It  soems  to 
me  to  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial,  aud  very  ra- 
pid in  its  effects;  there  to  a  particular  sort  of  soil  that 
refers  to. 

Can  you  speak  as  to  its  durability  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  any  chalking  hss  been 
done  on  the  wolds  beyond  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Are  the  farm  buildings  entirely  erected  by  the  land- 
lords, or  any  portion  of  tliem  by  the  tenants  ? — On  tbe 
wolds  the  nrm  buildings  are  pretty  good ;  not  very 
good ;  improvements  ought  to  be  made  in  them,  aud 
have  been  made  In  them  from  time  to  time;  a  good 
deal  to  done  by  the  tenant. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  the  tenant  having  tbe 
power  of  taking  the  buildings,  if  on  quitting  the  land- 
lord does  not  take  them?— No;  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

He  should  have  the  power  to  remove  them,  in  case 
the  landlord  refuses  to  take  them  at  a  valuation  ? — I 
think  It  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Is  much  done  by  the  tenantry  ? — Not  entirely ;  the 
landlord  has  in  many  cases  found  the  materials,  and 
the  tenant  the  labour. 

In  cases  where  the  expense  has  been  equally  borne 
by  landlord  and  tenant,  or  rether,  by  the  landlord 
finding  the  materials,  should  you  think,  In  that  case, 
the  tenant  was  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  build- 
ings ?— In  that  case*  no ;  those  are  chiefly  sheds,  and 
made  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  tenant,  and 
he  would,  probably,  by  feeding  cattle  in  them,  get  a 
sufficient  oompensaUon. 

That  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  yean  he  had 
occupied  ?~Yes. 

Upon  the  whole,  you  think  it  wouM  be  advtoable  to 
leave  nuitters,  as  regards  entry  to  farms,  to  the  present 
system  in  your  dtotrict,  rether  than  interfering  by  sub- 
stituting legtolatlve  enactment  ?— "I  should  prefer  that; 
and  I  think  It  would  meet  the  wtohes  of  the  tenantry 
of  that  part  of  the  county. 

CHAinMAV.]  The  wolds  of  Yorkshire  are  not  unlike 
the  wolds  of  Uncolnshlre  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hnmber,  are  they?  — I  think  they  are;  (they  are 
higher. 

Yon  have  high  wold  and  low  wold  in  Yorkshire  ?— 
Some  parts  are  about  800  feet  htoh. 

Did  the  Improvement  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  begin 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Improvement  of  the  Llncolu- 
shtoe  wolds  ?— I  should  say  the  improvement  of  the 
Yorluhlre  wolds  began  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  or  somewhat  later. 

Then  it  was  about  the  same  time?— Yes,  I  should 
suppose  so. 

Not  later  than  the  Lincolnshire  wolds  ?^-Not  much. 

Yon  say  verv  little  land  has  been  chalked  on  the 
Yorkshire  wolds?— Not  much  In  proportion  to  tbe 
number  of  acres. 

Is  not  there  a  good  deal  of  deep  land  In  the  high 
wolds  that  would  be  much  benefited  by  chslkhig?— It 
to  that  part  chtofiy  there,  I  think,  that  would  be 
benefited ;  on  the  north  part 

Are  yon  not  subject  to  the  disease  of  fingen  and 
toes  on  tnmipe?— On  that  soli  generally,  unless  it  to 
marled. 

And  also  a  very  troublesome  weedy  the  spurry  ?— 
Yes,  it  to  very  perntelons  Indeed. 

Is  chalking  a  onre  for  that?-I  have  seen  a  remark- 
able Instanet  of  ewe  for  it  In  one  year,  hi  the  oonrse  of 
one  crop. 
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And  chalking  completely  altera  the  character  of  that 
soil? — I  believe  entirely. 

Yoa  say  that  it  is  not  gencrnl  to  make  allowance  for 
cake  on  the  wolds  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  ;  I  know  it  is 
on  Sir  Tatton  8ykes*  estate ;  and  I  have  been  told  that 
other  large  proprietors  are  including  it  in  their  agree- 
ments. 

Is  there  not  some  degree  of  neglect  in  making 
manures  on  the  wolds  ? — Yes,  constantly  ;  no  doubt 
there  is. 

Do  you  not  sometimes  find  large  heaps  of  straw 
lying  half  a  mile  from  the  farm-yard,  that  have  been 
threshed  with  the  machine,  and  left  there,  instead  of 
being  taken  home  to  be  made  into  dung  ? — Yes,  that 
Is  very  true. 

In  your  opinion  would  the  increased  use  of  cake  be 
advantageous  to  the  wold  farmere  ?— I  think  it  would, 
certainly. 

Would  you  give  the  cake  to  cattle  or  aheep  ^ — ^We 
give  it  to  both. 

You  think  it  will  be  advantagenns  generally  to  in- 
crease  the  cake  for  cattle  as  well  as  sheep  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  not  there  in  the  low  district  on  the  east  of  the 
wolds  a  good  deal  of  land  that  requires  draining  ? — 
That  is  the  Holderness  side;  It  has  been  generally 
drained  within  the  last  10  years. 

Is  there  not  still  a  great  deal  of  land  requiring 
drainage ?— Yes,  in  the  Holderness;  that  would  be 
improved  by  draining,  and  is  being  improved  pretty 

rapidlv. 

Still,  though  the  advantages  of  draining  have  been 
known  for  some  time,  there  is  land  to  a  great  eitent 
not  drained  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  In  Holderness. 

Have  not  increased  fl&cilities  been  given  there  by 
improving  the  outfall  ? — Yes,  not  very  recently  ;  those 
have  been  made  some  years. 

Still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  undralned  ? — I 
believe  so. 

Now,  to  go  to  the  west  aide  of  the  wolds  ;  Is  not  there 
a  cold,  wet  flat  country,  that  requires  a  good  deal  of 
draining  there? — It  Is  quite  a  flat  country. 

Does  not  it  require  draining? — It  does  require 
draining ;  but  it  is  rather  difficnlt  to  drain  from  want 
of  fall. 

Still,  Is  there  any  insuperable  difficulty  ? — T  think  in 
parts  of  it  there  is ;  the  fall  must  be  first  improved 
before  you  could  drain  deep  enough. 

The  fall  might  be  improved? — Yes,  if  there  were 
some  great  general  design ;  it  would  extend  through 
a  large  district. 

Is  not  there  a  good  deal  of  land  that  hu  a  sufficient 
oatfall  that  might  be  drained  ? — ^Yes;  but  I  always 
hear  that  they  can  hardly  go  deep  enough. 

They  do  not  keep  their  ditches  well  scoured? — ^No  ; 
b-it  it  is  a  very  flat  district. 

In  a  part  of  that  district  they  go  upon  the  old  three- 
shift  course,  two  corn  crops  and  a  fallow  ? — ^That  is  tiie 
common  way. 

Is  not  that  a  bad  system  ?— A  very  bad  system. 

Antiquated?— Quite  so. 

You  have  also  a  long  narrow  tract  of  land  stretching 
from  the  H umber  northward,  which  Is  very  barren  ? — 
It  is  a  sand. 

Is  not  that  capable  of  great  Improvement  by  marl- 
ing ?~  Yes,  by  marling  and  draining,  both. 

Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  instance  of 
Improvement  that  has  been  made  on  that  barren 
land  ? — I  know  a  case  where  a  property  of  about  600 
acres  belonging  to  Mr.  Denlson,  near  Pockllngton,  has 
been  improved. 

Will  you  describe  the  mode  ? — ^The  first  process  was 
to  drain ;  the  first  cxpen«e  was,  I  believe,  to  get  a 
better  outfall,  which  he  did  on  that  part  of  bis  estate. 


and  then  to  drain  deeply ;  and  afterwards  he  sabsoHed 
the  sandy  land,  finding  that  beneath  the  snrftee  there 
was  a  hard,  impenetrable  sort  of  matter  that  might  be 
broken  up  by  subsoil  plough.  After  that  he  marled 
that  land,  putting  on  about  100  or  120  eart  loads  of 
manure  to  an  acre.  Having  done  that  he  has  let  mott 
of  it. 

What  was  the  value  of  that  land  before  It  was  im. 
proved  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Denison  say  It  was  not  worth 
2».  6d,  an  acre  before  ;  I  recollect  It  well  before  it  wii 
done,  and  I  know  It  very  well  now ;  and  I  am  told  It 
Is  now  let  for  nearly  a  pound,  if  not  a  pound  aa  tcre. 

Is  there  any  land  of  the  same  character  capable  of 
the  same  Improvement?— Yes,  a  considerable  extent  of 
it ;  and  In  other  parts  of  It  there  has  been  something 
of  the  same  sort  done  ;  Mr.  Maxwell  has  done  a  gr«t 
deal,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  the  member  for  Sunderland. 

Would  yon  state  to  the  Committee  specifically  what 
is  your  objection  to  any  legislation  on  the  subject?-! 
think  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  It  would  totally  altt-r 
the  present  underatanding  between  landlords  and  te- 
nants. I  cannot  but  think  that  if  this  was  made  com- 
pulsory,  the  rack-rent  system  wonld  be  iDlrodaeed. 
and  that  farms  would  then  probably  be  let  to  the 
highest  bidder,  Instead  of  being  now  let  at  a  mw^f*!! 
rent,  the  tenant  carrying  out  such  Improvemciiti  from 
time  to  time  as  are  requisite. 

Then  your  objection  is  understood  to  be  to  any  com- 
pulsory legislation?— Yes,  I  mean  any  eompnbory 
legislation. 

Would  yon  have  the  same  objection  to  a  Bill  that 
laid  down  a  principle  similar  to  the  enstom  of  Lincoln- 
shire,  but  which  allowed  the  landlord  and  tenant  bj 
mutual  agreement,  either  to  modify  the  compensation 
or  to  take  themselves  out  of  It  altogether  ?— If  they  hid 
the  power  of  taking  themselves  out  of  it  altogether,  I 
should  not  see  any  objection  to  it  myself;  bat  ail  I 
can  say  is,  that  there  Is  a  very  ftilr  understanding  at 
present,  and  I  shoold  be  rcry  fearAil  of  that  nuder- 
standing  being  Interrupted. 

-  Though  there  is  a  fair  understanding.  It  does  not  sp- 
pear  that  some  very  obvious  Improvements,  such  t* 
chalking  for  Instance,  which  according  to  your  accoont 
alters  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  other  Improve- 
ments, have  been  carried  out  on  the  wolds  of  York- 
shire?—No  j  but  I  bellere  the  advantage  of  chalktn? 
that  sort  of  land  la  so  great  and  so  quick,  that  the 
tenant  from  year  to  year  might  do  It,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded ho  wonld  get  back  all  that  he  bad  lidd  oot  in 
the  first  crop. 

Still,  though  the  ImprovemMit  of  the  Yorkshire 
wolds  commenced  quite  as  soon  as  that  of  the  Ltneoln- 
shire  wolds,  and  the  Linoolmhire  wolda  hava  been  en- 
tirely chalked,  it  seems  this  sort  of  improvemeot  ha» 
been  neglected  in  Yorkshire  ?— Probably  it  #ai  i^ 
knows,  and  it  is  not  a  larga  part  of  the  wolds  that  b 
capable  of  that  kind  of  improvencnt  t  it  is  only  a  eer- 
tain  porUon  of  that  particalar  sort  of  toil  which  is  tab- 
ject  to  those  dlaaaaea  apoken  of. 

The  Yorkahlra  wohl  is  an  extenalve  dietrict  !--U  i»  t 
very  extensive  dtotrict;  it  ae  said  to  coBtal»<  abont 
300,000  to  400,000  acrea ;  but  with  the  exceptioo  of 
that  sort  of  aoll,  ohalk  haa  been  tried  and  has  not  btcn 
thought  to  have  had  aoeli  eflbet  aa  to  ladaee  fiurraen  to 
apply  it. 

The  Committee  underataod  you  to  aay  that  on  tk 
shallow  parts  of  the  wolds,  which  conUin  already  i 
great  deal  of  calcareous  matter,  It  la  not  found  ne^  o*- 
gary  ?--l  have  tried  it,  and  I  could  not  sec  the  adTM- 
tageoflt.  ,   .    . 

Still  you  have  no  doubt  that  on  the  deep  wold  l»d, 
the  hitth  wold  land,  it  Is  moat  neeeaaary  ?— It '»  ^^ 
essential  indern  •  thfw. 
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And  it  has  been  praetitcd  almost  within  Biglit  of  Ibc 
Yorkihire  woldi,  on  the  sonth  of  the  H umber,  for  the 
last  20  years  ? — ^The  portion  of  the  wolds  that  contains 
this  sort  of  soil  is  to  the  north  entirelyi  many  miles 
from  the  H umber,  S5  or  90  miles;  and  that  part  Im- 
mediately  opposite  the  Liiie<dnsbire  wolds  does  not 
consist  of  that  sort  of  soil. 

Though  those  high  wold  farmers  are  25  miles 
from  tlM  H  umber,  they  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Uneolnshlrati— YcS;  by  hearing,  and  some  by  seeing, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Dbnison.I  Can  yon  tell  the  Committee  about 
what  time  the  allowance  for  cake  arose  in  your  dis- 
trict f-^On  Sir  Tat  ton  By  kes' estate,  the  one  which  I 
am  most  acquainted  with,  it  Iws  been  introduced  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  think. 

Can  you  tell  tiie  Committee  bow  those  allowances 
arose  ?-^It  was  thooght  that  it  might  eneonrage  the 
farmers,  I  presume,  to  use  it  If  they  had  glren  &em  a 
compensation  for  It  on  quitting. 

Are  you  aware  at  all  whetlier  the  use  of  cake  haTing 
been  begun  at  a  time  when  no  allowance  was  made, 
that  qnestions  arose  among  farmers,  and  dliBcnIties 
preiented  themselTes,  whieh  ended  at  last  in  this  sort 
of  accommodation  of  the  matter!— I  never  heard  of 
cases  of  that  kind ;  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been 
such  eases ;  I  do  not  think  that  eake  has  been  largely 
■sed  till  within  the  last  lew  years  on  tlie  wolds. 

Cake  has  been  very  largely  used  in  the  wolds  of  Lin- 
colDsliire  and  in  many  other  parts,  yoa  are  aware,  for 
the  last  30  years  ?-•  Yes. 

Can  yoit  account  at  all  for  the  use  of  eake  having 
been  so  slow  in  getting  into  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire? — 
Vo,  one  cannot  aocount  for  that  exactly ;  It  has  not 
been  the  custom  undoubtedly;  I  cannot  really  say 
why. 

Your  opinion  is,  that  it  was  introduced  into  Sir 
Tstton  Syfces'  agreements  under  the  Impresskm  that  it 
would  encourage  tlie  consumption  of  cake  by  the 
tenant?^ It  was  thought,  I  preanme,  to  be  fair  to  give 
him  that  kind  of  compensation  when  he  quitted. 

Do  you  think  that  It  extends  beyond  Sir  Tatton 
Bykes'  estate,  anit  that  it  has  reached  what  could 
be  called  the  custom  of  the  country  yet  ?^— No,  I 
do  not  believe  it  has ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  become 
sufficiently  general  in  the  East  Riding  to  acquire  that 
sort  of  character. 

Do  yoo  think  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  the 
quitting  of  a  Ihrm,  and  reference  should  liaTe  to  be 
made  to  the  custom  of  the  eeuntry,  that  the  eustom  of 
the  country  wonld  allow  compensation  for  the  use  of 
cake  f— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

HaTe  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  adrantage 
generally  if  the  custom  of  the  country  ahoald  go  so  far 
as  to  allow  a  tenant  a  fair  compensation  for  his  ase  of 
cake  ? — It  might  be  so,  b^t  yet  it  has  not  been  largely 
given  in  the  East  Riding,  and  no  aiieh  coatom  could  hie 
introdueod  (  a  great  portion  of  the  Bast  Riding  fhrmers 
are  men  of  smdl  capital,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could 
go  to  the  expense  of  it. 

The  wold  farmers  of  the  East  Biding  are  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  small  capitalists  ?-^No;  in  their  ease 
it  may  have  been  introduced  into  their  agreements ;  I 
know  it  hss  In  Sir  Tatton  Bykes',  who  has  26,000  acres 
on  the  wolds,  and  I  think  It  is  possible  that  others  may 
have  introduced  it. 

Speaking  of  the  wold  district  beyond  Sir  Tatton 
Bykcs'  estate,  do  yoa  think  If  a  qaeatlon  arose  l>etween 
the  owtgoing  and  taeooslng  tenant,  where  a  good  deal 
of  cake  had  been  need,  that  the  enstom  of  the  eonntry 
would  allow  that  osan  any  share  of  his  outlay  In  eake  ? 
—I  do  not  believe  It  wonld. 

^tile  you  any  doubt  that  it  woi}1d  be  n  fair  thlng| 


where  It  bad  been  used  in  a  wise  maimer,  iliat  the 
tenant  should  have  that?— I  think  it  would  be;  I 
think  even  now  he  would  have  some  sort  of  allowance 
in  this  way,  that  the  manure  has  been  generally  last 
year's  made  manure,  and  that  belongs  to  the  tenant ; 
and  I  rather  think,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  that  the 
valners  In  valuing  that  manure  would  take  into  consi- 
deration the  quantity  of  oil* cake  he  had  used  the  last 
winter. 

If  the  custom  of  the  country  without  any  agreement 
would  sanction  that  allowance  in  the  manure,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  would  give  it?— The  enstom  of  the 
country  certainly  would  in  that  way  give  him  an  allow- 
ance, because  it  would  be  valued  in  the  manure ;  they 
would  not  look  at  the  bills  for  the  linseed  cake. 

How  would  you  estimate  the  value  of  the  proportion 
in  the  manure  unless  you  have  reference  to  the  quan- 
tity that  has  been  consumed  ? — The  quantity  that  had 
l>een  consumed  would  bo  applied  for  In  some  way  or 
other  by  the  valuers,  and  therefore  they  wonld  come 
at  some  knowledge  of  the  quantity  In  a  certain  kind  of 
way,  though  there  would  not  be  quite  a  rigid  one- 
third  or  one-fourth,  as  I  am  told  it  Is  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  as  It  Is  in  the  parts  of  the  wolds  referred  to. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  allowance  introduced  into 
Sir  Tatton  Sykcs'  agreements  is  a  good  thing  both  for 
the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I  do. 

Then  do  you  not  think  that  If  such  an  allowance 
were  to  extend  generally,  and  were  to  prevail  through 
the  kingdom  as  the  enstom  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
an  equally  good  thing? — Undoubtedly ;  if  It  Is  good  in 
one  case,  It  is  in  the  other. 

Then  If  you  think  an  allowance  for  cake  to  the  te- 
nant is  a  good  thing.  Is  not  an  allowance  for  bones 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  done  In  the  same  way, 
a  good  thing  too? — It  seems  now  that  the  away-going 
crop  gives  it  to  the  tenant  sufficiently,  because  be  takes 
his  away-going  crop  npon  that  part  of  bis  farm  where 
the  bones  have  been  applied ;  the  custom  of  sowing 
wheat  upon  the  turnip  land  prevailing  over  the  East 
Riding  In  many  parts. 

Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  the  away-going  crop 
is  a  good  system  of  quitting  and  entering  both  for  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenant  ? — We  certainly  think  so 
in  the  East  Riding,  because  we  have  never  attempted 
to  alter  it ;  wc  are  satisfied  with  it. 

Then  you  think  that  the  tenant  gets  his  allowance 
for  bones  by  selecting  that  part  of  the  farm  from  which 
he  takes  his  away-going  crop  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

In  the  case  of  a  district  of  country  that  requires 
draining,  and  where  the  tenant  should  undertake  to 
underdrain  the  land,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  that  tenants  should  devote  their  capital,  where 
they  possess  It,  to  the  Improvement  of  the  land  ? — ^Yei>. 
Then  do  you  not  think  it  would  t>e  a  reasonable 
thing,  that  tlie  tenants  should  be  allowed  compensation 
for  draining  npon  the  same  principle  as  it  Is  for  cake 
and  bones? — I  cannot  but  think  that  the  draining  is 
much  better  done  by  the  landlord. 

The  question  refers  to  a  case  where  the  landlord  Is 
not  disposed  to  do  it,  and  where  the  tenant  occupying 
a  farm,  and  finds  that  his  landlord  is  not  willing,  or  is 
not  able  to  undertake  the  draining.  Is  himself  deposed 
to  undertake  the  draining  of  his  land;  do  vou  not 
think  that  If  It  Is  good  he  should  have  eAmv>ensation 
for  bones  and  for  oil-cake,  it  would  be  good  both  for 
the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  that  he  should  hire  an  in- 
terest In  so  great  a  permanent  improvement  as  drain- 
ing?—If  he  did  make  an  improvement  of  that  sort,  it 
is  fair  that  ho  should  have  some  advantage  accruing. 

Then  may  not  the  same  question  be  asked  with  re- 
gard to  such  an  improvement  as  marling  or  chalking 
the  land  upon  districts  where  It  is  a  real  benefit? — I 
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caiioot  but  tliink  that,  as  far  as  I  have  ever  seen,  the 
bciiffit  U  so  immediate  from  chalking,  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  look  for  compensalion  afterwards. 

Suppose  a  man  lajs  out  a  great  ftum  of  money  in 
marling  bis  land  in  the  year  1828,  and  then  dies,  his 
fumily  ougbt  to  rcu])  that  benefit  ? — So  they  would. 

How  would  they  reap  the  benefit? — In  the  first 
place,  the  crop  would  be  his,  or  tlie  property  of  his 
executors ;  and  then  the  immediate  crop  following  this 
clialking  would  repay  them  for  anything  laid  out,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  outlay  in  marling  very 
often  pays  nothing  the  first  year? — I  saw  some  chalk- 
ing done  upon  the  property  of  a  relation  of  mine  on 
those  northern  wolds,  a  crop  of  oats;  half  was  done, 
the  other  half  undone ;  and  be  told  me  that  where  it 
was  not  chalked  he  reaped  two  quarters  of  oats  an 
acre,  and  where  it  was  chalked  he  reaped  nine ;  and  I 
am  sure  from  the  appearance  of  the  stubble  that  T  could 
believe  that. 

Supposing  that  the  benefit  of  chalking  the  land 
should  extend  over  several  years,  do  you  see  any  reason 
why  the  same  principle  of  allowance  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  that,  that  is  extended  to  draining  ? — No,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

Then  is  not  it  your  opinion,  that  everything  which 
encourages  a  judicious  expenditure  of  capital  up«Q  land 
is  a  good  thing  both  for  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  ? 
-—Yes,  I  do  indeed  tliink  so. 

Do  you  not  think  that  giving  a  tenant  an  interest  in 
any  expensive  improvements  of  the  sort  that  have  been 
spoken  of,  and  such  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  cake, 
would  induce  the  tenant  to  lay  out  capital  more  freely 
than  where  he  has  no  security  at  present? — In  certain 
cases  it  might ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  so  far  as  thaL 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  if  agreements  to  that  efi(ect 
could  be  made  between  landlords  and  tenants  that  it 
would  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  both  ?— I  think  an 
arrangement  that  would  be  of  mutual  advantage  to 
both  might  be  effected  between  the  parties. 

Then  you  are  understood  to  object  to  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  legislature;  you  would  not  think 
anything  a  disadvantage  that  would  conduce  to  an  ar- 
rapgement  between  landlords  and  tenants  among  thcm- 
e'ves  to  this  effect  7— No,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
fioductlveof  evil. 


Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Lokt. 

Sir  J.  Trollops.]  You  reside  at  Trnsthorpe,  in  Lin- 
colnshire?— I  do. 

Is  that  upon  the  Marsh  land  near  the  coast  ?— Yes, 
on  the  marsh  land  on  the  sea  coast. 

How  far  are  you  from  the  coast  ? — One  mile. 

Do  you  occupy  more  than  one  farm  7— Yes,  I  occupy 
two. 

Are  both  situated  on  the  marsh  district  ?~No;  one 
is  on  the  wold,  near  Uorncastle. 

You  call  those  the  South  Wolds 7— No;  it  is  the 
Wolds. 

Not  the  higher  range  ?— Yea,  it  is  a  considerable 
height. 

What  Is  the  extent  of  your  cultivation  ?— About  500 
acres  each. 

One  is  your  own  property  ?— The  one  on  the  marsh. 

Is  the  mode  of  entry  the  same  both  on  the  wolds  and 
the  marsh  ?— No ;  not  exactly. 

When  do  you  enter  generally  in  that  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire?— Qenerally  Lady-day ;  in  some  few  instances 
May-day. 

What  part  do  you  speak  of  7— Qeneraily  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

All  over  your  district  ? — Yes. 


Do  )  ou  enter  upon  the  house  and  bolldinga  at  the 
same  time  as  the  land? — No ;  they  arc  held  to  May- 
day ;  the  land  to  Old  Lady-day. 

Who  does  the  repairs  generally  of  the  buildinga  of 
rented  farms  ? — ^The  tenant  generally. 

Are  they  under  the  agreement  to  do  ao  ?— Oenerally 
speaking  they  are;  in  many  instances  tlie  landloid 
finds  the  materials* 

Are  you  under  any  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  eul- 
tivation  ?— When  I  first  took  the  Wold  liif m,  I  took  it 
very  much  out  of  condition ;  I  took  it  for  14  years ; 
that  expired  last  Lady-day  12  months. 

Have  you  renewed  as  tenant-at-will  ?•— Yea. 

Without  any  agreement  or  covenant  ?— Nothing 
more  than  a  verlml  agreement. 

What  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  eoaaumption  of 
the  produce  of  the  ftirm ;  the  corn  eropa  ?^Tbe  oat- 
going  tenant  consumes  hit  own  atraw  in  the  winter  In 
the  usual  course. 

Is  he  paid  for  it  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

The  manure  is  left  for  the  inconcdng  tenaaty  free  of 
any  charge  ? — Yea. 

When  notice  Is  given,  what  Is  the  prooesa  of  haa- 
bandry  that  a  tenant  going  to  give  up  his  holding 
usually  adopts?— He  plougha  and  sowa  in  regular 
course. 

And  Is  paid  for  acts  of  husbandry  ?^-Yes,he  ploagliB 
and  sows  In  the  usual  eourse  of  husbandry ;  he  la 
bound  to  do  it  himself  properly,  or  allow  tho  incoming 
tenant  to  come  in  and  do  it« 

And  when  does  the  incoming  tenant  come  in  to  aow 
the  wheat  ?— Michaelmas ;  the  13th  of  October. 

How  is  it  as  to  the  fallows? — They  generally  enter 
upon  the  fallows  In  December,  and  the  apring  crop 
Lady-day. 

Are  they  allowed  to  enter  to  sow  the  spring  com  be- 
fore Lady-day  ?— Candlemas,  sometimes. 

In  regard  to  the  draining ;  have  you  done  any  on 
rented  farms  7— Yes. 

Have  you  not  occupied  other  farms  ? — ^Yea,  I  have. 

To  a  considerable  extent? — Not  a  very  oonsidemMe 
extent;  but  I  have  occupied  other  fiuma  aa  well. 

In  oases  of  drainage,  where  the  tenant  finds  the 
tiles.  Is  any  allowance  made  ?— It  la  a  Tery  comiBini 
practice  In  Lincolnshlv^  foralandlordtofind  materialsy 
tiles  for  Instance,  the  tenant  putting  them  in. 

Is  ony  allowance  made  to  a  tenant  on  giving  up  a 
farm  under  those  circumstances?— Not  under  those 
circumstances ;  there  Is,  If  he  finds  all  the  matcfials. 

How  long  for  ? — Prom  three  to  five  or  six  years. 

It  varies  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
is  done,  whether  it  Is  deep  or  shallow  draining? — Yes. 

Is  marling  or  claying  done? — ^Yes. 

Is  there  any  allowance  for  that  ? — ^Yes. 

For  what  period?— From  three  to  seven  years,  I 
should  say. 

And  liming  ?— Yes,  and  liming  too. 

Is  that  allowed  for  7—Yes,  a  great  deal  ia  osed  la  the 
marsh  district  on  the  clay  lands. 

A  great  deal  of  that  land  has  lately  been  converted 
from  paature  land  to  tillage  ?— Yes,  a  great  deal  of  It. 

In  that  case  yon  lime  ?— Yes. 

What  allowance  is  there  for  the  lime  ? — Qenerally 
they  allow  three  or  four  crops. 

It  Is  calculated  by  the  crops,  not  by  the  year  ?— 
Yes. 

In  regard  to  bones,  what  Is  the  aUowanee  ?— They 
never  use  them  on  the  clay  land»  and  In  the  welds  the 
general  practice  is  to  take  the  U^t  Ume  yeaia  end 
divide  It  by  three ;  .yon  oet  then  one  year'a  bone  bfll 
allowed;  taking  It  on  Uie  average  of  the  last  three 
years. 
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With  regard  to  oil-cake,  U  there  any  allowance .'— ' 
It  is  getting  to  be  the  case  Tery  generally. 

What  is  the  allowance  ?— I  know  several  instances 
myself  on  wold  Tarms ;  I  am  allowed  half  the  last  year's 
cake-bill,  and  one- third  of  the  year's  before.  Some 
are  allowed  only  half  of  the  la«t  year's. 

Whom  do  the  buildings  bdong  to  ?— The  landlord. 

If  they  are  upon  base  stones  they  are  remoYable  ?— 
Yes. 

Are  there  other  things  taken  into  account  by  Talners 
when  you  leave  a  form,  such  as  gardens  and  fralt- 
trres  ?— Yes,  eTcrything  of  that  kind  is  valued. 

They  are  allowed  for  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  mode  of  valuation  ?— It  b  precisely  the 
same  as  that  proposed  by  the  new  Bill ;  the  inoomlng 
tenant  appoints  one  valuer  and  the  outgoing  tenant 
appoints  another,  and  the  two  appoint  an  umpire. 

When  a  decision  is  given  of  the  valuers  and  the  um- 
pire, in  what  form  is  it  given?— In  a  g^ross  sum. 

Not  item  by  item  ?— There  Is  no  bill  of  particulars. 

Is  there  any  appeal  from  that  decision  ? — ^There  Is  no 
sppeal  at  all.  I  think  It  is  a  very  great  source  of  com- 
plaJDt  that  tbey  should  not  produce  a  bill  of  particulars, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  them.  I  have 
very  frequently  known  it  happen  that  a  very  nnfalr 
valuation  is  made,  because  the  two  valuers  having  to 
appoint  their  own  umpire;  each  one  takes  care  to 
name  one  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  with  regard  to 
allowances,  and  If  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment, they  draw  lots  for  him,  and  whose  nominee 
soever  is  drawn,  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  it  will  go 
very  much  In  favour  of  that  party ;  very  often  much 
more  than  it  ought  to  do. 

Yon  think  the  mode  of  appointment  is  not  good  ? — 
No. 

Nor  the  mode  of  settling  the  valuations  ? — No,  I 
thiok  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  produce  a  bill  of 
particulars. 

Would  that  make  the  matter  right  ? — Yes,  giving  In 
a  lumping  sum  in  that  way  hldea  their  blunders  and 
mistakes,  and  their  partialities  as  well. 

What  mode  of  appeal  would  you  give,  provided  a  bill 
of  particulars  was  sent  in  ?— That  I  do  not  know. 

Could  It  be  got  at  otherwise  than  by  an  action  in  a 
court  of  law  ?~lt  could  not  at  present. 

What  is  the  course  of  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  the 
marsh  ? — ^The  cultivation  used  to  be  wheat,  beans,  and 
dead  fallow. 

One  white  crop  ? — One  white  crop  In  the  three  years ; 
the  bean  crop  had  enough  to  do  to  pay  Its  own  ex- 
penses ;  since  we  have  marled  and  limed  the  land  we 
very  seldom  have  a  dead  fallow  at  all. 

What  la  your  course  of  cropping  ? — Wheat,  then  a 
green  crop,  and  wheat  again,  with  a  dead  fallow  to  lime 
once  in  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years. 

What  is  your  green  crop  T — Sometimes  rapt,  some- 
times tares,  sometimes  clover. 

You  vary  it  ?— Sometimes  beans,  or  pulse  crops. 

Will  your  land  after  draining  bear  turnips  ? — It  will 
iHing  turnips ;  but  it  is  not  adapted,  for  this  reason ;  if 
the  land  Is  trodden  when  it  is  wet,  it  grows  very  Utile 
com  lifter. 

It  becomes  sodden  and  too  dense  ?*-Yes. 

Will  you  describe  the  objection  you  have  to  the  in- 
terference ol  the  legislature  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant, if  yon  have  any  such  objection  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  is  generally  wished  for  la  the  county;  they  were 
aozkios  for  it  at  flrst|  but  second  considerations  have 
driven  away  that  anxiety  enUrely.  It  would  destroy 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  because  now  the  landlords  of  Lincolnshire 
generally  are  a  very  liberal  class  of  meui  ai|d  we  get 


reasonable  allowances ;  the  allowances  come  as  fast  as 
the  Improvements  are  made. 

The  allowances  follow  the  gradual  introduction  of 
improvements  ?•— Yes. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  leglshituf«  defining  the 
law  upon  the  subject  would  pnt  a  check  tafurther  gra- 
dual improvements  ?— I  think  it  might  In  some  mea- 
sure ;  I  think  it  would  with  regard  to  buildings ;  the 
landlord  does  them  at  present,  and  if  the  tenant  were 
to  be  allowed  for  them,  the  landlord  would  throw  them 
upon  the  tenant's  shoulders. 

More  than  they  do  now  ?•— Yes. 

Do  yon  apprehend  there  would  be  any  danger,  when 
the  landlords  were  made  answerable  for  all  the  tenants' 
Improvements,  of  the  Isndlord  being  inclined  to  lake 
the  utmost  rental  of  his  estate?— It  mighty  but  not 
always. 

Would  not  It  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  desirous 
to  have  the  ntmoat  value  for  thehr  estate  if  they  were 
answerable  for  the  utmost  value  of  every  Improvement  ? 
—Yes.  I  think  so. 

Would  not  it  brmg  about  an  Interruption  to  the  good 
feeling  you  have  described  to  have  hitherto  existed  ?— 
I  think  it  would. 

Has  not  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  where  it  has  entered  largely  Into  the  con- 
sideration of  occupiers  and  owners  of  land,  produced 
an  alteration  in  their  feeling,  so  that  they  do  not  now 
regard  it  necessary  to  have  a  legislative  enactment  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Do  you  think  any  improvement  could  be  made  In 
the  system  of  letting  land ;  that  is,  agreements  for 
compensation  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ? 
The  old  agreements,  as  they  fall  In,  almost  all  are 
altered  and  improved  according  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  to  meet  the  prestnt  state  of  the 
times. 

Chairman.]  You  consider  your  present  system  in 
Lincolnshire  of  compensation  to  the  tenant  fur  dilTer- 
ent  kinds  of  improvements  a  very  good  one  7 — Yes.  I 
think  so. 

And  a  great  deal  of  Improvement  has  taken  placo 
under  it  ?— Yes. 

And  the  Lincolnshire  &rmers  are  perfectly  satis  fiod 
with  It;  they  do  not  wbh  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
legislature  ?— I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Supposing  the  legislature  were  to  leave  them  undis- 
turbed, do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  same  custom 
existing  in  other  parts  of  England  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenants  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

On  the  wolds  you  have  a  claim  for  chalkir.g  the 
land  ?^Yes,  we  have. 

The  chalking  does  not  do  much  good  the  first  year  ? 
—In  a  great  many  Instances  It  does  positive  injury  the 
first  two  or  three  years. 

Therefore  it  Is  a^lutely  necessary.  If  the  tenant  is 
to  do  it,  that  he  should  have  a  term  of  compensation  ? 
—Yes ;  the  tenants  always  do  It ;  I  never  have  known 
It  done  by  the  landlord. 

Though  you  do  not  require  any  enactment  for  your 
benefit  In  the  wolds,  do  you  not  Uilnk  that  the  farmers 
on  the  Berkshire  wolds  would  be  the  better  off  for 
chalking  or  aaailing  their  lands t— Yes;  I  think  if 
their  system  was  Improved  as  well  as  our  system  in 
Lincolnshire,  there  would  be  the  same  allowances ;  I 
think  they  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Yon  say  that  the  buildings  at  present  are  done  by 
the  landlords  ?— They  are  gcnetally  done  by  the  land- 
lords. 

You  have  rather  an  opulent  set  of  hndlords  In  Lin- 
colnshire ?— Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  In  some  parts  of  England  the 
landloitls  are  not  so  opulent,  that  they  have  a  great 
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extent  of  farm  bnlldlogs  almost  tumbling  down,  and 
would  be  unable  out  of  tlieir  Income  to  make  such  fine 
buildings  as  you  have  in  Lincolnshire? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

You  say  tliat  the  marsh  land  has  been  much  bene* 
fltcd  by  liming? — Yes,  by  draining  and  liming. 

Tliat  was  in  grass  before  ? — A  great  deal  of  It. 

What  sort  of  grass  Is  it  ?— It  is  a  middle  description 
of  gross  for  holding  stock ;  it  is  not  feeding  land  ;  I 
have  never  taken  up  any  feeding  land. 

What  quantity  of  lime  did  you  put  on  ?— Generally 
about  four  chaldrons  to  an  acre;  that  is  about  128 
bushels. 

What  is  the  expense  per  acre  ?— It  costs  me  about 
60s.  an  acre. 

Has  this  operation  answere<1  ? — ^Yes,  It  has  answered 
very  well  indeed. 

As  to  your  own  land,  have  yon  not  got  some  pretty 
good  crops  of  wheat  lately? — ^Yes,  very  good  ;  I  can 
produce  more  wheat  now  under  this  system  every  other 
year  ihan  I  did  once  In  three  years  beforp|  consider- 
ably more. 

You  are  not  speaking  of  the  grass  land,  but  of  what 
was  wheat  land  ? — Yes. 

You  fiod  it  beneficial  on  the  arable  clay  land  ? — ^Yes. 

>yhat  quantity  of  wheat  have  you  thrashed  out  per 
acre  on  your  laud? — ^The  greatest  quantity  I  have  had 
is  between  eight  and  nine  quarters ;  I  have  had  up- 
wards of  12  quarters  in  two  following  years,  on  the 
same  land,  taking  tlie  two  years  together. 

You  say  that  there  is  some  improvement  reaulred  In 
the  system  which  works  on  the  whole  so  well|  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

You  ore  understood  to  say,  that  as  It  is  a  matter  of 
chance  on  which  side  the  msjority  lies  In  an  arbitration, 
that  therefore  It  would  be  desirable  to  get  an  Impartial 
umpire? — Yes ;  in  most  cases  now,  I  wish  to  say,  that 
there  Is  quite  as  much  g^ven  to  an  outgoing  tenant  who 
Is  a  sloven,  and  has  left  the  land  half  ploughed,  for  in- 
8tance»  and  everything  of  that  sort  done  badly,  as  If 
it  were  done  properly.;  he  gets  the  same  advantage 
exactly. 

Ought  the  incoming  tenant  to  be  allowed  some  de- 
duction from  the  compensation  to  be  paid  if  the  land 
is  badly  tilled  or  full  of  couch  ? — ^Ycs ;  but  it  Is  not 
the  case. 

You  think  the  arbitrator  should  be  bound  to  give  a 
bill  of  particulars? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dbnisoit.]  If  you  should  find  yourself  upon  a 
farm  In  a  country  where  there  was  no  allowance  made 
for  cake,  for  bones  for  draining,  or  for  chalking,  should 
yon  feel  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  spirited  course  of 
improving  in  such  a  country  ? — Not  without  a  lease. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
landlords  and  tenants  that  the  sort  of  allowance  which 
is  made  in  Lincolnshire,  or  something  of  that  principle 
suited  to  the  country,  should  extend  itself  to  other 
districts  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  fbr  landlords  and 
tenants  that  capital  should  be  expended  Judiciously  on 
the  improvement  of  land  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  It  possible  to  get  capital  expended  freely  by  the 
tensntry  upon  land  where  they  have  not  dther  com- 
pensation (or  unexhausted  improvements  nor  leases  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  is. 


JMicfMff  0/  Mr.  Gbobob  Gbamav. 

Mr.  CoLTiLH.]  You  reside  in  Derbyshire,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  ? — Yes. 

You  are  a  tenant  farmer  and  a  land-agent  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  any  custom  In  the  part  of  the  country  you 
reside  in  ? — We  have  very  little  of  what  |s  conridered 


tenant-right;  If  the   tenant  has  made  a  fallow,  he 
claims  the  crop  that  that  fkllow  would  prodaee. 

You  have  no  other  allowances  ?— No. 

What  mode  of  tenure  do  you  consider  the  most  eon- 
duciveto  good  fanning? — I  shoald  consider  that  a 
landlord  giving  a  liberal  tenant-right  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  get  his  estate  well  fkrmed. 

Is  tenant-right  gradually  working  its  way  into  the 
district  in  which  you  live  ? — ^Yes,  gradually  bat  slowly. 

Tlie  landlord  of  the  estate  with  whieh  yoo  are  con. 
nected  has  Introdnoed  a  system  of  tenant-right  ? — ^Ye*. 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  It  is?— The 
compensations  are  "  To  tenants  on  qnlttlnsCy  for  the 
following  articles  bought  and  used  on  thdr  farms : 
— 1.  All  dang  or  night  soil;  first  year,  the 
whole  value  and  carriage;  second  year,  half  the 
value.  2.  Lime:  first  year,  the  whole ;  second  year, 
half;  third  year,  ooe-thtrd  value  and  carriage.  It 
is  presumed  the  tenant  hss  no  benefit  the  first  year ; 
but  If  a  crop  has  been  taken,  the  allowance  to  com- 
mence as  for  the  second  year ;  this  explanation  to  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  first  clause.  3.  Linseed,  linseed 
cake,  or  com :  first  year,  one  third ;  second  year,  ooe 
sixth ;  but  If  given  to  horses,  no  allowance.  l%e  ex. 
planatlon  to  the  two  former  clautes  to  apply  to  this 
also.  If  the  manure  (improved  by  the  linseed,  linseed 
cake,  or  com)  has  been  used  for  a  crop.  4.  Rape- 
dust  :  first  year,  one-third  of  the  bill  after  a  crop  of 
corn,  hay,  or  clover.  6.  Artificial  manure.  No  en- 
gagement; but  if  Mr.  Moore  and  his  agent  consider 
I  here  Is  any  permanent  benefit  to  the  land,  will  make 
such  allowance  as  ihey  may  deem  necessary.  Tliis 
clause  will  be  liberally  constraed.  0.  Also  fur  soagfa- 
lug  and  draining  (mth  the  landlord's  consent) ;  an 
equsl  proportion  for  seven  years.  If  more  than  four  fipet 
deep  for  ten  years :  or  the  soughing  to  be  done  by  the 
landlord,  and  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  outlAT  to 
be  charged  as  additional  rent  to  the  tensnt.  7.  Also 
turnip  flftllow,  to  be  paid  for  as  dead  or  naked  fallow, 
and  In  addition  half  the  value  of  the  crop  of  turaipa  ; 
provided  the  half  paid  for  is  consumed  on  the  land  where 
they  hare  been  grown. 

Do  you  think  that  sufllclent  security  to  encoorage 
tenants  freely  to  Invest  their  capital  t^I  think  it  is 
under  the  large  landowners  where  the  tenant  has  a 
probability  of  permanent  occupation. 

You  think  that  the  tenants  on  large  estates  fed  it  ao? 
—Yes. 

And  will  have  the  eiTeet  of  eneoamging  them  to  lay 
out  their  capital  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  system  will  gradually  woik  its 
way  Into  other  districts? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  landownera  have 
carried  out  that  system,  or  made  inqalries  apon  it? — I 
do  know  of  inquiries. 

You  know  that  a  number  of  iandlorda  are  ia^alriiig 
about  It,  and  you  believe  with  the  view  of  intpododng 
It  on  their  estates  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Then  you  think  this  will  be  introdaeed  withovt  the 
aid  of  legislative  interference  ?^Yea  s  bat  it  wUl  take 
a  considerable  time  to  do  it. 

In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  legislatara  ought 
to  Interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant? — Supposing 
you  could  introduce  a  liberal  tenant-right  wltboat  the 
interfercQce  of  the  legislature  I  would  do  it,  Imt  if  it 
cannot  be  done  without  the  interference  I  womld  do  it 
with  the  interference. 

Do  you  think  those  persons  locapadtated  now  hy  law 
from  giving  tenant-right  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ? 
—I  do. 

Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  ought  to  have  their 
farming  fixtures  just  as  much  as  tra4ing  tenants  tbcir 
trading  fixtures  ? — Yes, 
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Is  it  yoar  opinion  that  In  the  event  of  any  act  of 
Parliament  passing  on  this  subject,  that  the  whole 
question  of  law  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be 
reconsidered? — I  think  the  whole  should  be  recon- 
sidered ;  of  course  it  would  be  taking  too  wide  a  field 
to  say  it  ought  to  be  all  altered. 

Do  you  know  any  inconvenience  that  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  •jecting  bad  tenants  ?<^Yes,  the  Imdiord 
has  a  very  uncertain  remedy  as  to  dilapidations. 

There  is  one  particular  case  occurred  on  the  estate 
yon  manage ;  a  case  of  ejectment  ? — Yes. 

Relate  to  the  committee  what  that  case  was  ? — A 
notice  was  given  the  tenant  to  quit  in  consequence  of 
getting  io  arrear  in  rent* 

When  was  that  ? — In  184S ;  and  when  the  notice 
expired  he  disputed  the  tenancy  as  to  being  a  new  or 
old  Lady-day  holding,  fiSth  of  March,  or  the  6th  of 
April ;  after  the  6th  of  April  an  offer  was  made  to  him 
to  take  part  of  his  fixtures  (lie  was  a  wheelwright,  and 
had  erected  some  fixtures  for  his  trade) ;  an  offer  was 
mode  to  take  one  part  and  allow  him  to  remove  the 
others,  and  to  pay  him  for  some  ploughings  and  a  little 
fallow  upon  the  land  ;  he  ovcrheld,  and  the  case  had 
to  go  on  to  trial. 

And  be  held  adversely  till  the  trial,  which  was  the 
2nd  of  August  ?— Yes. 

In  the  meantime  will  yon  inform  the  committee  how 
he  cultivated  bis  land  ? — ^There  were  about  44f  acres, 
about  15  acres  of  arable  land  only,  that  was  in  four 
fields ;  two  fields  of  about  five  and  a  half  acres  he  set 
with  early  potatoes,  and  he  allowed  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  weed  to  grow,  and  seed  among  them  ;  one  field 
of  four  and  a  half  acres  he  allowed  kedlock  or  char- 
lock to  grow  to  an  immense  crop;  shortly  before  the 
ejectment  was  tried  it  was  mown  and  seeded  on  the 
land. 

What  did  it  cost'the  landlord  to  eject  him ;  what  was 
the  legal  expense  ? — The  action  of  ejectment  cost  £06 
6s.  lOd. 

How  much  do  yon  think  the  land  was  injured  by 
that  overholding  and  cultivating  in  that  mode  ? — By 
mowing  all  the  turf  except  an  acre  and  three  quarters, 
and  taking  away  the  produce;  it  was  Injured  at  tlie 
very  least  to  the  extent  of  a  year's  rent. 

Then  bad  the  landlord  any  remedy  against  this  te- 
nant for  sowing  his  land  with  kedlock  ? — Provided  the 
tenant  had  been  a  responsible  man,  the  landlord  would 
have  had  an  action. 

Did  be  proceed  to  punish  him  ?— The  man  got  into 
the  bankruptcy  court,  and  he  was  opposed  there. 

What  did  that  cost  the  landlord  ?— -That  cost  him 
j^47  128.  3d. 

In  addition  to  the  £96  6s.  lOd.  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  over  the  farm  afterwards  to  make  any 
report  of  the  cnltivation  ?— Yf  s. 

What  was  it  ? — ^The  dny  we  got  possession  was  the 
7th  of  August:  nine  acres  of  upland  meadow  mown, 
the  hay  taken  away  ;  another  field  of  12|,  15  perehes 
of  turf  mown,  and  the  hay  taken  away,  tn  a  very  im- 
poverished state;  five  acres  and  18  perches  of  turf 
mown,  and  the  hay  taken  away ;  five  acres  and  three 
quaiters  and  90  perches  of  peas,  worth  nothing  as 
corn,  mown  green,  and  taken  away  ;  nine  acres,  two 
roods,  and  eight  perehes  arable,  all  wanting  fallowing, 
and  the  little  time  there  was  between  the  time  that 
this  ^rass  was  mown,  and  the  time  we  obtained  pos- 
aesslon,  the  land  had  been  grazed  with  sheep  by  him, 
80  as  to  leave  no  aftermath. 

From  those  circumstances  do  you  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  landlord  should  be  allowed  some  power  to  eject 
tenants  summarily,  to  secure  their  land  from  dcterior- 
at  Ion  ? — Yes;  to  obtain  jKisseasion  of  his  land. 

Can  you  a>f<^gest  to  the  committee  any  course  for 


that  ?~I  believe  now  the  magistrates  have  power  to 
give  orders  where  occupations  are  not  above  £^ ;  the 
magistrates  might  do  it  in  petty  sessions,  or  the 
county  courts  might  do  it,  on  the  landlord  proving  his 
title,  and  his  legal  notice ;  If  there  was  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  to  go  on  to  the 
assiies. 

CnAiRXAN.]  You  say  the  land  was  injured  by  the 
hay  being  removed ;  you  mean  that  tha  hay  was  sold 
off?— Yes. 

Was  that  oontrary  to  the  covenants  ?^There  was  no 
written  agreement,  but  It  was  contrary  to  the  castom 
of  the  country  ;  all  the  produce  of  the  turf  land  ought 
to  have  been  consumed  on  the  land. 

Generally  speaking,  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  system  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments to  the  tenant  ?— Certainly  not. 

How  long  have  those  allowances  of  Mr.  Moore's 
been  given  to  his  tenants  f—Tiiey  were  proposed  at  ilie 
Christmas  rent-day  1646 ;  the  first  printed  forms  we 
delivered  was  at  Lady-day  1847  ;  we  thought  a  little 
alteration  was  necessary,  and  this  is  dated  March  1848. 

And  yon  think  this  would  be  generally  beneficial  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?— I  do  ;  1  have  an  old  form  here, 
which  would  show  that  we  have  lessened  the  allowance 
for  cake,  and  added  com. 

Have  many  other  gentlemen  done  the  same  thing  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  heard  of  several  in- 
quiries, and  have  been  asked  for  copies  of  this  paper. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  those  allowances  have  been 
adapted. 

Will  they  become  universal  in  yoar  neighbourhood  ? 
— I  should  think  they  would  in  time;  but  it  will  take 
a  long  period  to  get  them. 

Those  tenants  who  have  not  those  allowances,  would 
be  laid  under  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their 
neighbours  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  intruductlon  of  them 
being  hastened  a  little  by  legislation,  provided  there 
were  no  violent  dictation  as  t»  the  terms,  and  the 
landlords  and  tenants  were  allowed  to  settle  those 
terms  between  them  ? — I  should  not  like  to  sec  any- 
thinff  Interfering  with  the  good  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant  that  there  is  generally :  at  the 
same  time  I  should  like  to  see  a  fair  compensation. 

You  are  understood  to  say  that  you  would  not  like 
to  see  any  compulsory  arrangement  that  would  say 
every  landlord  must  give  compensation  for  all  those 
improvements,  and  for  certain  terms  of  years;  but 
supposing  a  bill  were  passed  that  should  Introduce  the 
principle  generally  that  the  tenant  should  be  entitled 
to  compensation,  which  should  leave  to  the  landlord 
the  power  even  of  exempting  himself  altogether,  and  at 
all  events  of  arranging  with  his  tenant  for  what  time 
the  compensation  idiould  ran,  and  to  what  articles  it 
should  apply,  should  you  see  any  strong  objection  to 
that?— No;  but  if  It  left  the  landlord  and  tenant  to 
exempt  themselves  from  It  entirely,  that  would  be  of 
very  little  use. 

Though  it  would  not  be  compnlsory,  would  not  it 
turn  the  landlord's  attention  more  forcibly  to  the  sub- 
ject ? — It  might  do  good  In  that  way. 

Mr.  Derison].  How  do  you  propose  to  have  those 
qnestions  decided  between  tenants ;  it  Is  not  mentioned 
in  the  paper  given  in?~Mr.  MooiVs  covenants  in  the 
agreements  provide  that  each  party  shall  appoint  a 
valuer,  and  an  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  them, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Have  you  had  in  your  country  praetleal  experience 
of  this  principle  of  arbitral  km?— A  little  of  it,  not  a 
very  great  deal. 

Do  you  think  itia  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
dlfllcultles  with  regard  to  valners  to  be  employed  in 
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thif  matter  ?~Tbere  may  be  diffienltlcty  bat  I  do  not 
think  the  difficulty  so  great  ts  some  do.  I  think  men 
of  batineee  are  generally  employed,  and  they  either  do 
or  ooght  to  earry  ont  the  principle  fairly. 

You  were  in  the  room  and  heard  the  witnees  who 
lately  gare  evidence  that  there  wai  a  great  deal  of  par- 
tiality lometimee  in  those  arbitrations  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

Do  yott  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  any  steps 
to  provide  impartial  umpires,  or  do  you  think  It  coiud 
be  satisfactorily  left  to  arbitration  between  the  parties  ? 
—There  is  no  difficulty  in  leaving  it,  but  if  by  any  bill 
you  could  make  an  Impartial  appointment,  I  would  do 
so. 

At  present  you  are  not  able  to  speak  from  experience 
of  the  practical  working  of  this  system  of  valuation  ? — 
No,  I  have  seen  very  little  against  it ;  it  is  generally 
acted  on  on  the  taiant's  quitting,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
an  umpire  has  had  to  be  called  in. 

Clause  eight  provides  that  **  At  the  termination  of 
each  year,  the  tenant  shall  give  an  account  to  his  land- 
lonl  or  his  agent  of  all  money  expended  by  him  during 
the  previous  year,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  any 
allowance  on  quitting  his  land ;"  do  you  think  that  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  allowances,  that  that 
ia  a  very  important  element  ?-— I  do. 

And  without  some  yearly  account  were  kept,  if  mat- 
ters were  allowed  to  run  back  for  several  years,  the 
difficulty  about  the  arbitration  would  be  much  in- 
creased?— Yes,  and  I  think  a  landlord  making  himself 
responsible  for  money  has  a  right  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent he  is  making  himself  responsible;  we  engage  that 
printed  forms  shall  be  furnished  to  the  tenants. 


Evidenee  qf  Mr,  Robbat  Cluttoii. 

Sir  J.  Tbollopb.]  Yon  live  at  Hartswood,  near 
Beigate,  in  Surrey  ? — Yes. 

And  practise  extensively  as  a  land  agent  in  many 
counties  in  England  ?— Yes. 

In  how  many  countlea  do  yon  act  ? — I  act  as  an 
agent  in  as  many  aa  11  or  12,  but  not  extensively  in 
them  all. 

You  have  agvncles  in  as  many  as  that  ?— My  engage- 
ments are  principally  In  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent. 

In  the  county  of  Surrey  la  not  there  a  tenant-right 
existing  to  a  very  great  extent  ?— -Yes. 

Has  that  Insured  good  cultivation  and  management 
of  the  land  ?— It  has  not. 

Hai  it  even  promoted  It?— No. 

Have  yon  heard  that  it  has  led  to  any  Imposition 
attempted  to  be  practised  between  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  tenants  ? — ^Yes,  to  a  Tcry  considerable  extent. 

Do  you  find  that  it  promotes  a  system  of  fraud  and 
falsehood  among  farmers,  and  that  It  has  even  ex- 
tended tolabonrera?— Itdoea;  1  will  explain  what  I 


Do  yon  flad  that  tenants  on  entering  fkrms  have  a 
feeliitg  existing  among  them  that  they  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  ?— No  doubt  of  It. 

That  he  has  paid  more  than  he  ought  to  do  for  fal- 
lows, half  fallows,  dressings,  andhalf  dressings?— Yea. 

What  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  compensation  that 
exiat4  ? — I  will  describe  to  yon  the  custom. 

Do  so,  if  yon  please  ?— Where  the  full  custom  of  the 
county  Is  spolien  of,  and  where  the  tenant  speaks  of 
being  paid  a  full  valuation,  aeeording  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  that  means  that  he  la  paid  for  dresalngs, 
and  half  dresainga,  of  dung,  and  lime,  and  sheep  fohl- 
inga,  for  plonghlngi  and  fallows,  lAclnding  the  rent 
and  taxes  of  the  IhUowa,  half  lUlowa,  and  Uya. 

GHAIBX4N.]  Naked  fallows  .'—Yea,  whe^ar  naked 
or  otherwiae;  seed  sown  with  the  spring  com. 

That  ia  the  seed  of  the  clorer  or  rye-grasa  ?— Yea; 


I  the  underwooda  down  to  the  atem,  hay  and  atraw  at 
a  feedicg  price,  the  hay  and  atraw  being  at  a  market 
price  wlusre  the  half  dresaings  are  not  paid  for ;  these 
valuations  are  settled  by  two  yalners,  or  their  nmpire. 

Sir  J.  Tbollopb.]  Have  you  stated  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee the  whole  of  the  artlclea  for  which  compenaatlon  la 
generally  giren  in  Surrey  ?— Yea ;  by  custom. 

Yon  have  stated  it  promotes  a  system  of  fraud 
and  falsehood  among  the  formers,  and  even  ex- 
tends to  the  labourers ;  wi*l  yon  state  in  what  way  it 
has  that  effect?— It  takes  place  principally  in  the  half 
dressings ;  by  which  I  mean,  and  wliich  is  generally 
meant  In  the  county,  those  manurlngs  from  which  only 
one  crop  of  corn  has  been  taken.  Where  manure  has 
been  put  on  at  a  dtotance  of  time  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  check  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  dreaalnga, 
and  we  find  that  very  false  returns  are  made  of  it. 

Both  of  the  quantity  and  of  the  quality  ?— Yes ;  both 
of  the  quantity  and  of  the  quality. 

You  find  in  many  eases  where  forma  are  about  to  be 
given  up,  they  acatter  down  an  inferior  and  smaller 
quantity  of  manure,  and  claim  for  It  aa  dressing? — 
They  work  up  to  a  quitting. 

They  work  out  a  false  account  ?— They  work  ont  the 
farm,  and  put  in  inferior  manure. 

To  receive  payment  for  it  as  If  It  were  of  good  qaa« 
lity I—Yes;  having  Iwen  so  imposed  upon  at  atartinip, 
they  feel  Justified  in  playing  the  same  tricka  upon  th«Ir 
quitting ;  it  ia  frequenUy  done. 

In  what  way  doea  It  extend  to  tlie  labourer  and  eon* 
taminate  him?-^Ue  is  called  on  to  give  testimony  aa 
to  quality  and  quantity. 

And  that  testimony  Is  not  to  be  relied  npoB?^Not 
always. 

Hss  not  the  system  of  valuationa  grown  np  and 
greatly  extended  in  Surrey  ?— It  baa  been  growing  np 
for  a  good  many  years;  it  originated  when  prices  were 
higher  than  they  are  now ;  but  It  has  been  a  gradual 
growth,  and  there  are  still  attempts  to  increase  It. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  ainee  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
Uon  Act  has  operated,  to  add  to  the  coat  of  the  follows 
the  tithe  rentcharge  upon  the  acrea  coming  for  follow 
in  addition  to  the  rent  and  taxea;  but  the  tiling  ia 
better  understood  now  than  before,  and  It  baa  been 
reaisted. 

You  are  an  occupier  of  land  toji  laige  extent ! — ^To 
the  extent  of  600  to  000  aerea. 

As  a  tenant?— It  is  principally  my  own  property, 
partially  aa  a  tenant. 

Do  you  find  that  appraisers  are  appointed  by  teoanta 
to  go  over  the  farma  and  tdl  tbem  how  to  make  a 
high  valuation?— Yea. 

Yon  have  known  that?— Yea. 

To  make  the  hlgheat  possible  ehaige  ?— Yea ;  they 
go  over  to  tell  those  tenants  how  they  may  get  up  thnr 
valuations. 

Yon  have  found  that  those  allowanees  hare  been  so 
onerous  on  the  incoming  tenant  that  in  some  Instancea 
landowners  have  been  induced  to  buy  them  np,  and 
discharge  thdr  estates,  because  they  were  found  prac- 
tically to  limit  the  choice  of  tenants,  and  to  lock  up 
the  capital  of  those  who  had  been  Indnoed  to  take  their 
forms?— That  has  been  done  extensively* 

That  landowners  have  bought  them  up  ?— Yes,  par- 
ticuhtfly  the  half  dreasinga  and  half  fallows ;  those 
being  the  itema  of  valuation  In  which  the  tenant  fcda 
he  la  most  Ifoble  to  be  Imposed  upon,  and  where  there 
Is  the  leaat  check. 

Yon  say  it  has  limited  theehoiee  of  tenants  and 
locked  up  capital ;  do  yon  moan  that  foma  are  not  so 
readily  Wt  in  Surrey,  owing  to  this  heavy  tenant  right  ? 
—It  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  rents  of  the  forms. 

Do  you  find  the  rent  of  land  In  that  district  is 
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lessened  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  Eii|{land 
where  yoa  ha?e  been  employed  as  an  agent! — Yes. 

Within  your  own  knowledge  you  state  that  factT— 
Uodoubtedly. 

Perhaps  yon  ean  instance  estates  wliere  yon  find 
those  rights  purchased  up,  and  which  are  found  so 
burdensome  f^I  haTe  been  employed  in  buying  up 
those  tenant  H^hts  principally  in  the  county  of  Sussex 
and^n  part  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  I  liave  had  a 
recent  heavy  case  OTer  700  acres  of  land  where  the  half 
dressings  and  half  fallows  were  Talued  by  two  valuers 
and  their  umpire ;  they  came  to  £600. 

It  comes  to  more  tlian  the  amount  of  acres  over  the 
whole  farm  ?— -It  comes  to  very  nearly  two  years'  rent, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  acre  of  the  land  upon  that 
farm  tliat  I  should  have  liked  to  sow  corn  upon,  it  was 
in  such  a  bad  condition. 

And  was  it  purchased  up  ?— It  was;  the  half  fallows 
and  half  dressings. 

Atitsfullyalne?— Yes. 

You  found  this  custom  so  embarrassing  then  that 
you  could  not  let  the  farm  without  buying  it  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  get  a  tenant?— Yes. 

Have  yon  been  able  to  get  a  tenant  In  consequence 
of  pnrehasiDg  up  the  rights?— Yea,  I  have. 

Do  you  find,  generally  speaking,  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  tenantry  of  the  estates  you  are  connected  with 
to  have  a  legislative  enactment  upon  Uie  subject  ?— I 
have  made  it  my  business,  in  holding  my  audits,  to 
inqaire  whether  the  tenants  are  aware  tliat  such  a 
meuure  is  In  contemplation ;  one  in  twenty  are  not 
aware  of  it,  and  curiously  enough  large  occupiers, 
though  not  far  from  London,  are  not  aware  that  such 
a  messure  ia  In  contemplation ;  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  wholly  faidlirerent  about  it. 

Have  you  ever  turned  your  mind  to  the  power  of 
removal  of  buUdings  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  which 
have  been  put  up  by  himsdf  ?— I  think  it  would  be 
desbable  that  tenants  should  be  at  liberty  to  remove 
bnQdings  erected  by  themselves ;  I  have  seen  great  in* 
convenience  arise  from  the  want  of  it,  particularly  es« 
tates  under  disability,  where  the  landlord  has  been  a 
minor,  and  has  had  no  power  to  erect  buildings,  and 
no  power  to  give  security  to  the  tenant. 

Is  that  the  case  in  lands  held  of  corporations?— 
Yes. 

And  in  those  cases  they  cannot  remove  buildings  ?— 
No. 

Yon  th'nk  It  would  be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  to  grant  permission  to  remove  such  build* 
logs,  if  not  taken  at  a  valuation  at  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy  ?— Yes,  if  the  land  is  held  only  for  a  short 
term  of  years. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  use  of  oil-cake  being  intro- 
duced ?— Yes  to  a  great  ex  tent. 

Without  legislative  interference?— Yes,  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  has  been  sufBci^ntto  induce  him  to  use  it. 

Where  the  tenants  have  a  right  of  remuneration  for 
dressings  and  half  dressings,  are  they  paid  for  the  cake 
u  well? — ^They  are  paid  for  the  manure,  the  value  of 
which  Is  thereby  increased. 

The  value  of  the  cake  Is  taken  in  the  value  of  the 
manure?— Yes,  but  not  as  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  cake. 

In  consequence  of  the  extended  use  of  cake,  has  It 
risen  in  price  to  the  consumer  ?— Yes. 

Do  yon  attribute  It  to  that  cause?—- No  doubt. 

Have  you  done  much  drainage  in  your  agencies  ?— 
Yes. 

Upon  what  principle  is  the  allowance  given  when 
the  landlord  does  it :  does  he  charge  interest  for  his 
money  ? — ^Yes,  or  if  it  is  Inconvenient  to  lay  out  the 
money,  to  allow  at  the  end  of  the  holding  (where  the 


tenant  is  holding  by  the  year,)  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  a  proportion  of  the  outiay. 

According  to  the  number  of  years  ?— Yes,  according 
to  the  number  of  years,  and  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  draining.  Draining  some  few  years  ago  was  of  a 
very  inferior  quality  to  what  It  is  now.  We  nscd  to 
drain  with  the  mole  plough,  and  with  bushes ;  now  that 
draining  is  improved  In  Its  quality,  and  tile  draining  Is 
carried  on  extensively,  landlords  are  enlarging  the 
number  of  years  over  which  those  allowances  extend. 
And  to  a  considerable  extent  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  landlords,  that  for  any  drainage  done  within 
10  or  12  years,  the  tenant  alwll  be  allowed  on  quitting 
a  valuation  In  tenths  or  twelfths,  as  may  be  agraed. 

Then  in  fact,  within  your  knowledge,  the  allowance 
for  draining  has  extended  and  is  still  further  extending 
according  to  circumstances  ? — ^Very  much. 

Do  you  conceive  It  neeessarr  that  the  legislature 
should  step  In  to  make  any  fixed  principle  upon  which 
those  matters  sliould  be  allowed?— I  consider  It  is 
wholly  unneoessaiy,  and  as  a  landbrd  I  should  think  It 
very  extraordinary. 

You  think  it  objectionable  as  a  landlord  ?— Yes. 

As  a  tenant,  do  you  think  it  necessary  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  conceive  that  an  act  of  Parliament  defining 
the  mode  and  the  amount  of  compensation  might  have 
a  tendency  to  check  further  improvements  In  anicul* 
tnre  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  If  an  act  of  Pariiament 
should  pass,  leaving  it  as  It  Is  now.  that  landlorda  are  at 
liberty  to  act  under  it  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  It  would 
appear  to  be  useless. 

And  inoperative?— And  inoperative,  except  as  an  act 
of  Parliament  pointing  out  to  landlords  their  duties,  if 
they  require  that  sort  of  hint;  that  would  be  the  only 
use  of  It  which  I  ean  see. 

You  have  read  the  bill  before  Parliament  ?— > Yes* 

Do  yoa  conceive  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  what* 
ever?— Except  as  regards  the  power  to  remove  build- 
ings. It  would  not  be  useful.  The  customs  of  Surrey 
have  raised  up  a  great  number  of  valuers  and 
appraisers,  and  the  mode  of  arbitration  Is  certainly  very 
objectionable.  I  heard  what  the  former  witness  said 
with  regard  to  that,  and  I  entirely  coincide  with  it. 
Each  vuuer,  in  case  of  dIflSnrcnce,  which  very  often 
happens,  names  the  umpire,  most  likely  to  side  with 
his  own  view,  and  It  Is  left  to  a  mere  tosa  up  who  shall 
be  the  arbitrator.  If  any  mode  could  be  adopted  to 
Improve  the  arbitration  It  would  be  a  good  thing.  I 
quite  agree  in  the  opinion  which  I  also  heard  expressed, 
that  the  amount  of  valuation  docs  not  In  the  least  de- 
pend whether  the  form  is  or  is  not  properly  left.  Upon 
entering  a  form  very  much  out  of  order,  you  have,  in  a 
general  way,  as  much  to  pay  for  it  as  if  it  was  in  a  good 
state. 

Upon  the  whole.  In  the  oonnty  of  Surrey  probably 
the  U^ialature  interfering  would  legaliie  those  customs 
that  you  now  think  pontivdy  would  be  faijurlous,  nU 
lading  more  particularly  to  the  mode  of  calculating 
half  dressings  and  half  follows  ?— If  a  legislative  enact* 
ment  would  lead  to  the  extention  over  the  whole  eoun« 
try  of  the  customs  of  Surr^,  It  would  lead  to  very  great 
mischief. 

But  would  not  your  own  customs  of  Surrey  then  be* 
eome  the  law  of  the  land  as  regards  tiiat  county  ?— 
Yes. 

And  perpetuate  the  bad  cuatoms?— I  think  so;  I 
can  easily  imagine,  to  a  person  who  did  not  know  the 
practiee  of  Surr^,  that  an  agreement  to  pay  for  anex» 
hansted  Improvements  In  the  way  of  half  dressings, 
foldings,  and  half  ihUows,  might  appear  extremely  fair 
upon  the  face  of  It,  but  in  practice  in  Surrey  it  &  not 
found  to  work  equitably  or  foirly. 

Mr.  Ck>LTXi«B.J  You  say,  that  on  tenants  giving  of 
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their  farms  great  fraud  U  fnqueiitly  practised  with  re- 
gard to  the  manures  they  charge  $  do  you  thiok  that  if 
they  year  by  year  returned  an  aceonnt  to  the  landlord 
of  the  manurcB  which  they  io tended  to  charge  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy,  the  evil  of  which  yon  com- 
plain would  not  to  beremcdled?— It  would  liavea 
tendency  to  remedy  it,  but  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
a  kind  of  interference  that  would  be  much  dislilcGd. 

Would  not  it  render  it  wholly  impoaaiblo  for  them  to 
commit  a  fraud  7—1  can  seareely  tee  tiiat. 

Would  not  it  give  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of  in* 
quiring  immediately,  npon  the  spot,  whether  the 
manures  bad  been  applied,  and  how  they  had  been  ap- 
plied ?— No  doubt  it  would. 

Therefore  if  it  were  done,  the  evil  you  complain  of 
would  not  exist  P-^It  would  have  a  tendency  to  lesson 
it. 

Chaibicah.]  It  appears  with  regard  to  the  tenant- 
rieht  of  Surrey,  which  you  have  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  chiefly  for  a  claim  that  has  been  cstablialied 
by  the  Surrey  tenants  for  acta  of  husbandry,  and  for 
what  enters  into  the  ordinary  occupation  of  a  farm  ?^ 
Yes. 

With  regard  to  the  dresaingy  that  is  dung,  on  the 
premises  ?*— Dung  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cnlti- 
vation. 

With  regard  to  that,  yon  have  probably  no  diffi- 
culty, the  dung  tiiat  is  actually  lying  in  a  heap?— 
That  belongs  to  the  t«nant|  and  is  applied  ^  that  you 
see. 

About  that  you  have  no  difficulty  ?— No^ 

And  you  do  not  probably  object  to  that  part  of  the 
custom  ?-*No,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  paymcntafor 
dung  in  the  yards. 

Then  as  to  the  half  dressings, meaning  dung,  applied 
in  a  former  year,  you  stated  you  had  great  difficulty  iu 
ascertaining  the  quantity  and  quality  that  bad  been 
applied  7— -  Vca. 

Inaamnch  as  it  has  been  made  on  the  premises,  yon 
have  no  test  to  go  to,  no  tradesman's  or  merchant's 
bill,  aa  yon  would  for  bones,  but  yon  are  obliged  to 
rely  npon  the  evidence  of  the  tenant  and  bialnbourers  7 
—Yes. 

Tliat  yon  consider  an  ob|ectionable  custom  ?— No. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  for  naked  fallows, 
thongh  they  belong  to  rather  an  obaolvte  mode  of 
forming,  probably  it  baa  a  foir  thongh  nnavoklable 
olaim,  aa  long  aa  that  system  exiats?— Yes;  naked 
lallowa  are  not  Tery  much  practised,  but  whether  they 
are  naked  or  bearing  a  green  crop,  they  are  equally 
paid  for. 

Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  other  conntiea,  where  root 
crops  huTo  been  subatltnted  for  the  naked  fallowa, 
though  the  ploughings  and  harrowings  may  be  allowed 
for,  no  one  would  think  of  allowing  for  tlM  rent  and 
taxes  on  the  turnip  crop  ?— >No,  I  think  It  la  peculiar 
io  Surrer. 

Thareiore  that  is  a  claim  arising  oat  of  an  old  prac- 
tice of  farming,  which,  although  the  motive  is  gone,  has 
somehow  or  other  been  allowed  to  continue  In  Surrey  ? 
«>Yea. 

Then  of  course  yon  consider  the  half  fallowa  atill 
Biore  oljeetlonable  and  unreasonable  7— Yea,  I  do« 

And  what  you  chiefly  obfeet  to  in  the  custom  of 
Surrey  is  the  half  dressings  and  the  half  fallows  7-« 
Yes,  that  is  the  principal  ol^ectloB. 

Though  It  would  be  hatdly  possible  far  any  act  of 
Parliament  to  alter  the  eustom  of  the  country  as  to  acts 
of  husbandry,  do  you  see  anything  In  the  bill  In  your 
hands  which  would  fogallae  this  eustom  In  Surrey  7— 
No ;  but  I  say,  this  bill  appears  to  me  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  number  of  valoera ;  It  would  have 
f  ttndenoy  to  laoisasa  tids  khid  of  payment* 


You  do  not  find  any  words  in  that  bill  that  «rouIii 
legislate  upon  the  principle  of  the  custom  such  u  you 
hare  described  7— My  principal  objection  to  this  bill  is 
in  the  temporary  Improvement  of  the  land  by  the  pur- 
chase of  artificial  manure,  or  the  purchase  of  food  for 
cattle ;  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  ssy  how  much  of 
this  artificial  food  is  paid  for  by  the  cattle,  and  how 
much  is  manure  to  the  land  ;  I  thiuk  it  it  placing  i 
great  deal  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  valuer. 

You  are  understood  to  say  you  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  which  went  to  thefeedlugoflhe 
cattle,  and  which  to  the  improvirment  of  the  laud  ?~ 
Yes ;  what  proportion  of  it  would  be  remunerated  hj 
the  Increaae  of  the  com  crop,  and  what  by  the  eattle; 
and  all  those  qncsttons  would  arise  under  that  kiod  of 
clause. 

You  have  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  mannrc  is 
also  taken  into  consideration  by  the  custom  ofSorrey  ? 
—Yes. 

In  that  cvLf^e  no  valuer  who  understood  his  bauoc^s 
would  make  any  allowance  fur  cake,  inasmoch  as  it 
was  being  allowed  for  in  the  valuation  of  the  danx  ]  if 
be  were  to  allow  for  it  in  the  cake  also,  he  woold  be 
paying  for  the  mme  thing  twice  over  7 — Yes. 

You  have  stated  that  you  consider  the  present  fjt- 
tern  of  arbitration  objecttonable  ?— Yes. 

In  your  opinion,  is  it  neceMary  for  the  Intcresti  of 
the  incoming  tenant,  and  the  landlord,  that  lome 
means  should  be  found  of  obtaining  tbo  appointment 
of  an  impartial  umpire  7 — ^I  think  it  would  be  deMrable. 

And  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  tb&t 
they  should  mUce  out  an  account  in  a  bill  of  par. 
tlcnlar8,notlnalumpingsum?— Yaa,it  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

You  have  also  stated  that  farms  are  often  given  up  io 
a  very  poor  state  ?— In  a  very  inferior  stale. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant  ahould  receive  compensation  for 
any  imperfect  husbandry,  or  for  any  foulness  of  the 
land  7—1  have  alirays  contended  that  to  entitle  tbc 
tenant  to  be  paid  according  to  the  custom  of  th^cosn- 
try,  be  ought  to  farm  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  i  but  It  Is  so  difficult  to  define  what  the  cuitoin 
of  this  country  is.  As  the  arbitration  is  now  fixed,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  allowance  for  bad 
farming ;  you  are  sure  to  have  to  pay  for  the  half  dres- 
sings and  the  half  fallows ;  but  there  ia  no  setoff  for 
the  Inferior  cultivation  of  the  land. 

And  do  you  think  It  desirable  that  the  arbitiator 
should  In  the  same  way  be  compelled  to  have  an  im- 
partial umpira  who  ahould  furnish  the  bill  of  particolsrt 
as  to  the  amount  of  compensation,  and  also  a  bill  of 
particulars  as  to  any  allowance  they  might  think  it 
right  to  make  for  breach  of  covenanta  or  foul  forniias . 
—It  would  lead  to  a  better  system  if  It  were  practicsble. 

Do  jott  think  if  thera  wera  arbitraton,  with  an  in- 
partial  umpire,  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  eiti- 
matiog  the  counter  claim  of  the  incoming  tenant,  if 
they  found  the  land  full  of  couch  or  ploughed  at  an  im- 
proper  season,  or  if  they  found  that  It  bad  been  cropped 
contrary  to  the  covenants  ?— Yes,  there  is  very  fresl 
difficulty  in  that. 

What  difficulty  do  you  think  there  la  m  itt-ltn 
difficult  to  say  at  what  time  some  of  Che  plongfaiof* 
took  place;  it  is  the  habit  In  making  a  clear  fallow,  to 
the  county  of  Surrey,  that  the  ploughing  should  be 
done  four  times,  and  they  are  done  aome  of  them  st  a 
season  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  done  at }  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  arbitrator  to  say  in  October  how  tbey  were 
done  at  the  time. 

They  would  have  no  difficulty  In  giving  compes**- 
tlon  foi  the  foulness  of  the  laud !— No. 

And  if  there  were  any  serious  ii^nry  arising  from  bsd 
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cultivalion,  probably,  with  an  impartial  umpire,  tbcy 
would  have  no  great  difficulty  iu  making  a  Bet*off  for 
tiiat  ? — Not  with  in  impartial  man  of  Judgment. 

Mr.  B.  DsNisoN.]  You  have  said  that  the  existing 
tenant- rif^hts  are  objectionable  in  your  opinion  in  the 
county  of  which  you  spealc  7—1  tliinlc  to. 

But  you  have  not  hesitated  to  extend  tliose  tenant- 
rights  yourselves  in  certain  particulars ;  for  instance, 
in  drainage  ?-^We  have  done  it  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

Then  you  think  that  a  tenant-right  for  drainage  is  a 
good  and  fair  thing  ? — I  Uiink  so,  and  so  think  my 
employer*,  the  landlords. 

You  think  also  that  a  tenant-right  for  cake,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
manure,  is  a  good  tiling?--!  think  tliat  paying  for 
manure  at  all  is ;  it  should  be  paid  for  aecoi^iog  to  its 
quality. 

Do  you  not  thinli  that  anything  that  goes  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  manure,  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  incoming  tenant?— No  doubt  of  it;  I 
think  we  should  not  feed  cake  In  our  yards  if  at  the 
same  time  that  it  improved  our  stock  it  did  not  im- 
prove our  manure. 

Then  you  have  no  doubt  that  a  Judicious  use  of  cake, 
If  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  ttie  outgoing  tenant,  is  a  good 
thing  to  the  incoming  tenant,  supposing  it  is  fairly 
valued  to  him?— I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the  coun- 
try has  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  has  extended  so  prodigioosly 
that  cake  has  risen  in  price  to  such  an  amount  that  we 
can  scarcely  purchase  it. 

Supposing  upon  any  district  of  country  the  appllea- 
tion  of  bones  should  be  a  useful  manure,  do  you  think 
It  would  not  be  an  equally  good  thing  that  the  tenant 
expending  a  sum  of  money  in  bones  should  be  allowed 
something  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  those  bones  ?— 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  for  any  anexhansted  value  In 
the  bone  dressing,  and  I  think  he  gets  it  partly  In  the 
improved  crops;  principally^  in  fact,  in  those  improved 
crops. 

Then  do  yoa  say  that  at  present  the  tenant  ha«  com- 
penaatiott  in  fait  crop  if  he  should  quit  before  thoae 
cropa  should  have  been  taken  into  hia  barn  ?— He  does 
not  get  his  value;  tie  does  to  a  certain  extent. 

Then  In  any  part  of  the  country  where  chalking  land 
ahoald  be  a  great  advantage,  and  an  advantage  which 
should  extend  over  severid  years,  do  you  see  any  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  the  system  of  allowing 
compensation  for  drainage  upon  wet  land,  or  for  chalk- 
ing upon  high  land,  where  both  are  equally  beneficial 
to  the  respeetlve  8oUe?---I  think  an  allowance  should 
be  made  by  way  of  arrangement  between  the  parties. 

Then  you  think  that  the  extention  of  tenant- riff ht, 
snchu  yon  have  heard  described  to-day  as  prevafling 
In  Liaeolnehira,  where  It  was  allowed  as  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  woold  be  a  matter  mutually  advan* 
tagcous  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ?— I  think  it 
would  be  sufficiently  advantageous  to  induce  them  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  for  themselves. 

Then  if  yon  think  it  wonld  be  enffldently  advan- 
tageous  to  induce  them  to  make  it  for  thenuelvea,  bow 
do  yoa  account  for  such  very  large  portbns  of  the 
countrv  remaining  without  those  tenant  rights  ?— It  is 
diflieult  to  aoeonnt  for  it,  but  Improvement  has  been 
going  on  of  late  years  at  an  inereased  pace,  and  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  at  a  very  great  paee. 

The  question  was,  whether  you  thought  that  that 
eortof  tenaat^ht  wonld  be  a  matter  generally  benefi- 
cial to  the  landlord  and  tenant  T-«Yes,  I  think  so. 
I  thhik  anything  that  encourages  tlie  use  of  chalk 
wonld  be  beneficial  upon  land  requiring  it. 

Yon  think  that  anything  that  wonld  encourage  a 
Jadideve  applicatloa  of  eapital  npon  land  woaM  be  a 


matter  boncfU-ial  botit  to  t!ic  occupier  and  the  owner  o^ 
the  land?— I  think  so. 

Do  you  think  that  any  great  fear  need  be  entertained 
that  too  much  capital  would  be  expended  4ipon  the 
land  if  such  allowances  for  unexhausted  improvements 
should  be? — I  know  the  difficulty  ofwatcbing  what  arc 
called  improvements,  and  ascertuining  what  is  really 
going  on  upon  tlie  farms;  I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal 
in  setting  the  agricultural  wit  to  work  to  run  up  a 
bill  for  improvements  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 
watch. 

That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  d is* 
position  to  fraudulent  demands  ? — I  think  so. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question,  which  was, 
whether  there  was  a  fear  of  too  much  capital  being 
bondfid0  expended  upon  the  land  ?— Tiicrc  is  no  fear 
whatever. 

Sir  J.  TaoLLOPK.]  With  regard  to  manures,  do  you 
find  that  there  Is  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
value  of  manure  when  it  is  in  the  yard ;  it  is  more  in 
the  half  dressings  and  the  whole  dressim's  that  >ou 
think  the  diffienlUes  and  disputes  occur?— There  is  not 
much  difficulty  iu  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  manure 
while  it  is  in  the  yard ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  manure  after  it  has 
been  carried  out  and  mixed  with  the  toil,  even  that 
from  which  no  crop  has  been  taken ;  the  difficulty  Is  In- 
creased of  course  with  half  dressings. 

Do  you  find  a  disposition  among  the  tenantry  to 
lessen  those  payments,  by  desiring  the  landlord  to  take 
the  dressings  and  half  dressings  ? — ^Thcy  are  desirous  of 
having  then  boii^t  up. 

Do  not  difficulties  arise  in  consequence  of  estates 
being  mortgaged  or  entailed  ?^Yes. 

Which  makes  them  indisposed  to  purchase  up  tiiosc 
righto  >— Ye«. 

Yon  find  that  a  great  impedinent  ?^Yee. 

Do  yen  not  find  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  Surrey 
tenant-right  is,  that  the  same  money  is  paid  for  the  bad 
farming  as  for  the  good  farming  ?•— Yes. 

That  is  the  mhielilef  of  the  tenant-right  in  Surrey  ? 
-«»Yei,  if  the  paying  for  the  tmant^rltf  ht  ensured  our 
getting  what  we  pay  tor,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  It ;  but  we  know  from  practice  that  it  is  not  im>s- 
sible. 

Chaikmak.]  Tonr  diflleulty  appears  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung  that  had 
been  put  in  the  land  in  previous  years  ? — ^Yes ;  after  it 
is  once  mixed  with  the  soil. 

That  dung  being  made  on  the  farm,  there  is  no 
Yoneharofany  kind  to  be  ealled  for?— No. 

Nothing  but  the  evidence  of  the  farm  labourets  ?— 
Yes;  and  the  goodness  of  the  manure  depends  upon 
the  structure  of  the  yard,  and  so  on. 

The  soil  wonld  be  no  voucher ;  yon  have  nothing  to 
re  for  to  but  the  very  loose  kind  of  evidence  of  the 
labourers  dependent  upon  the  farmer  1 — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Lbmon.]  Is  any  of  the  land  }'ou  arc  ac- 
quainted with  under  leaee?— It  is  principally  from 
year  to  year. 

Leases  do  exist?— Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Are  there  any  covenanto  in  those  leases  similar  to 
those  that  exiat  In  other  parto  of  the  country  ?— Yes ; 
when  a  tenant  entering  upon  a  form  has  found  such  a 
right  existing,  the  lease  continues  it  to  him ;  the  rule 
of  the  country  Is,  that  when  a  tenant  entering  pays  for 
such  things  with  the  cogniiance  of  the  landlord,  he  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  when  he  quito. 

So  that  yon  cannot  form  any  Judgment  as  to  the  im- 
provementaibat  might  be  introduced  from  the  custom 
of  the  country  from  the  regulations  in  the  covenants  of 
the  leases ;  where  the  parties  agree  amoog  themselves 
to  introduce  certain  covenants  in  their  leases,  does  it 
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lead  you  better  to  furm  in  3'oar  own  miod  any  opinion 
by  which  the  custom  of  the  eoantry  might  be  im- 
proved ?^-In  granting  fresh  leases,  and  making  fresh 
agreements,  we  are  improving  the  covenants  as  between 
the  landloitl  and  the  tenant,  and  encouraging  good 
husbandry. 

Speaking  of  the  cnstoms  of  Surrey,  in  what  particu- 
lars do  those  covenants  differ  from  the  established 
custom  of  the  country,  generally  speaking? — ^They 
vary  very  much.  Indeed,  in  several  counties  vrith 
which  I  am  acquainted,  the  manure  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  and  then  of  course  neither  dressings  nor  half 
dressings  are  paid  for. 

That  is  done  by  covenant  in  Surrey  ?— That  is  done 
by  covenant  where  leases  exist. 

And  you  consider  that  covenant  an  improvement 
upon  the  established  custom  ? — ^The  established  custam 
is  as  I  liave  described  it ;  but  where  a  lease  exists,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  those  things  be  paid  for  on  entry,  or  that  the  items 
should  be  remunerated,  otherwise  the  lease  would  bar 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  if  the  lease  said  nothing 
about  payment  on  going  out,  tlie  tenant  would  be  en- 
titled to  nothing;  the  lease  comes  between  the  tenant 
and  the  custom. 

The  committee  wish  to  learn  from  yon,  whether  the 


covenants  introduced  in  the  leases  do  materialiy  nry 
from  what  the  custom  of  the  country  is  ?— The  coyc- 
nants  introduced  into  the  leases  provide  that  the  teotnt 
shall,  00  quitting,  be  paid  that  for  whieh  he  paid  on 
entry,  and  that  which  he  pays  for  on  entry  is  generally 
that  paid  for  by  the  custom  of  the  country ;  it  kavei 
It  Just  where  it  found  it. 

Mr.  Moody.]  You  stated  Just  now  that  In  tome  of 
the  oovenants  yon  had  omitted  the  half  dressinxi?— 
Whenever  the  farms  have  ikllen  into  the  hand*  oftlie 
landlord  I  have  advised  not  to  charge  for  half  dreaungi 
and  half  fallows  on  letting  it  again. 

When  you  speak  of  the  land  being  deteriorated  by  tlie 
outgoing  tenant,  do  you  refer  to  land  held  by  lease,  or 
held  from  year  to  year  t^Both. 

There  you  say  Uie  tenant  racked  out  his  land  vlica 
about  to  quit  ?«-A  tenant  may  have  made  np  his  mind 
to  quit  some  yean  before  he  gives  the  landlord  ooiioc. 

You  say  that  the  system  of  arbitration  lias  been  bo 
bad  that  it  has  geneially  led  to  much  litigatioo?— Not 
very  much ;  the  landlord  is  very  unwilling  to  go  into 
court,  and  he  stands  a  poor  chance  if  he  does. 

The  same  system  of  arbitration  being  kept  np  by 
this  custom,  would  the  litigation  be  more  or  less  di- 
minished by  this  bill  7—1  do  not  think  it  woald  be 
affected  one  way  or  the  other. 


CHEAP    MANURING. 

No.  m. 


Sir,— It  was  said  in  ouifiast  that  the  combustible 
ingredients  dissolve  away  m  the  air,  from  whence 
the  plant  gets  them  again.  The  fiurmer  must  then 
bear  in  mind,  that  plants  feed  both  by  the  leaves 
and  roots ;  the  leaves  drawing  carbon  from  the  air, 
whilst  the  roots  draw  wator  (consisting  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen)  from  the  s<hI.  Our  business  in  ma- 
nuring, is  with  the  roots:  but  it  must  be  here 
observed,  that  although  the  leaves  will  draw  carbon 
from  the  air,  enough  for  the  natural  produce ;  yet, 
to  get  up  a  cultivated  crop,  of  10  or  20  times  more 
than  nature  could  produce,  we  must  help  the  car- 
bon by  the  roots  idso,  which  is  a  main  purpose  of 
dung  dressing;  the  dung  containing  much  carbon, 
which  dissolves  in  the  sap  that  is  taken  up  by  the 
roots.  Our  cheap  manwreg  will  strengthen  the 
plant,  and  thus  help  it  to  draw  more  finrai  the  air 
than  it  could  without  them;  but  the  greatest  crops 
are  to  be  expected  when  we  feed  from  below  asweU 
as  from  above,  as  car>H>n  constitutes  near  one-half 
of  the  solid  substance  of  the  plant.  And  here  we 
may  pause  to  remark,  that  green  vegetables  may 
contain,  upon  the  average,  )  of  their  weight  of 
water ;  400  lbs.  leaving  only  100  when  thoroughly 
dried.    And  of  that  100  we  may  avenge. 


Carbon • . .  48 

Oxygen 38 

Hydrogen 6 

Nitrogen    3 


Ashes. •• .5 


Thus  the  moombustibto  ashM  are  only  about  one* 


twentieth  of  the  pknt  when  dry  (or  one-eightieth 
when  green  and  fresh) ;  and  as  the  four  combusti- 
ble elements  constitute  the  substance  and  form  of 
the  plant,  they  are  generally  called  its  orgem"^ 
elements ;  wlulst  the  ashes,  thus  slightly  distributed 
through  them,  are  commonly  termed  morgmk. 
This  the  farmer  is  to  remember  when  he  hean  of 
inorganic  manures,  &c.,  which  he  will  frequently 
find  in  agricultural  publications  «nd  adveitiae- 
ments. 

The  (combustible  or)  organic  elements  then  (car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen),  are  all  found 
in  every  plant,  and  do  not  differ  very  widely  io 
proportions;  but  the  inorganic  are  much  more 
variable.  What  their  duty  is,  in  such  small  quan- 
tity, is  not  satisfinctorily  ascertained ;  but  careful 
experience  has  proved  ihaxabsoluieneeeetiiy  to  the 
phmi^  thrwnng  and  matnring  their  seede  «-  that  for 
this  purpose,  some  plants  require  different  consti- 
tuents and  different  proportions  from  othen;  and 
that  where  the  land  is  deficient  in,  or  exhausted  of, 
those  which  the  plant  requires,  the  languishing 
plant  quickly  recovers  its  vigour  when  they  ire 
(properly)  supplied  as  manure.  And  when  we  ire 
aware  that  they  constitute  only  one-twentkth  of  the 
dry,  or  one-eightieth  of  the  fresh  green  produce ; 
and  that  even  of  this  snudl  proportion,  the  nii 
generally  contains  the  greater  part,  and  that  muck 
of  the  remainder  is  of  very  low  price,  we  nbeH 
b^gin  to  understand  why  materials  of  each  Ught  cu- 
riage  and  httlecost  should  form  the  basis  of 
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Of  the  eleven  inorganic  constituents  enumerated 
in  our  last^  four — silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese— are  generally  present  in  the  soil,  (except  in 
mere  sand  or  chalk) ;  and  lime  is  used  as  a  diges- 
tive manure,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the 
plant  consumes.  Soda  and  muriatic  acid  are  both 
supplied  in  common  salt,  worth  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
cwt. ;  but  as  much  more  of  the  soda  is  required 
than  of  the  acid,  the  additional  quantity  may  be 
supplied  cheap  in  soda  ash,  at  12s.  to  168.  per  cwt., 
or  still  cheaper  in  crude  sulphate  of  soda,  at  68., 
which  supplies  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  time. 
And  sulphuric  acid  may  be  supplied  still  cheaper, 
in  gypsum,  worth  about  2s.  per  cwt.  The  only  in- 
organic constituents  of  serious  cost,  are  magnesia, 
(of  which  so  very  little  serves,  that  crude  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  1  cwt.,  at  lOs.  to  15s.,  is  enough  for 
three  or  four  acres),  and  potass,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  required 
in  larger  quantity,  and  of  not  inconsiderable  price. 
Potass,  however,  eadsts  in  all  vegetable  matters,  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  all  animal  excrements ;  and  both 
are  therefore  present  in  the  dung-heap,  unless  it  is 
drained  and  water  soaked ;  (when  that  is  the  case 
there  is  no  knowing  what  it  contains ;  its  character 
and  quality  are  lost.)    But  the  direct  supply  of  pot- 


ass is  in  vegetable  ashes,  or  weeds,  roots,  hedge  clip- 
pings, &c.,  unbumt,  but  composted  with  earth  and 
lime  (not  rotted  in  water,  which  washes  all  the  potass 
away.)  But  our  green  crops  carry  off  so  much  potass, 
that  with  all  good  economy  many  crops  and  even  en- 
tire estates  would  be  the  better  for  a  further  supply ; 
and  as  wood-ashes  are  costly  in  the  quantity  required, 
a  cheaper  supply  is  very  desirable.  Such  an  one  we 
have  at  hand  and  inexhaustible,  though  hitherto 
quite  neglected.  Our  granite  will  probably  contain 
5  per  cent,  of  potass,  which  may  be  rendered  avail- 
able by  heating,  crushing,  and  working  with  lime ; 
for  which  I  hope  to  give  detailed  instructions  in  a 
future  letter. 

For  phosphoric  acid,  the  most  direct  source  is 
bones  :  of  which  great  quantities  are  lately  discov-^ 
ered  in  a  fossil  state.  They  are  softened  and  ren- 
dered more  active  by  acid,  either  sulphuric  or 
muriatic.  A  cheaper  supply  would  be  in  night-soil 
and  town  sewerage  if  properly  saved,  which  is  more 
and  more  attended  to  every  year.  Potass  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  then  the  chief  subjects  of  care  in 
inorganic  manuring. 

In  our  next  we  will  see  what  each  crop  carries  off, 
and  the  cheapest  means  of  suppljring  them. 

J.  Pride Aux. 
—Plymouth  Herald. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BARLEY. 


Junius  derives  the  word  ''barley"  from  a 
Hebrew  noun  of  the  same  meaning  with  here 
of  the  northern  nations,  and  the  kordeum  of 
the  Romans.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and 
order  Triandria  Digpna  of  linnieus,  and  to 
the  natural  order  Gramnem  of  Jussien. 

WiUdenow  and  other  botanists  reckon  ten 
species  of  barley,  four  of  which  are  cultivated 
grains,  and  six  are  barley  grasses,  which  are  rather 
hurtful  than  useful  to  the  farmer.  As  many  aa 
fifteen  spedea  of  hordewn  are  distinguished  by 
Professor  Kunth,  and  in  addition  there  are  many 
varieties.  The  species  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
most  parts  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  Hcrdmrn 
is  distinguished  from  Tnticum  by  its  spikelets 
having  only  one  perfect  flower  in  each,  and  by  its 
glumes  beLag  somewhat  unilateral  and  bearded. 

Rye  or  Seeale  difiers  in  having  two  florets  to 
each  spikelet,  and  in  the  same  additional  circum- 
stances as  TriHcwm 

Hordeim  vtUgare,  or  our  common  cultivated 
barley,  is  said  to  have  been  found  wild  in  Sicily 
and  in  Russia.  It  is  annnal :  the  flowers  and  seeds 
are  disposed  indistinctly  in  several  rows,  with  very 
long,  oompreaaed,  rough  awns.    There  is  a  sup- 


posed variety,  termed  Hordeum  celeste  in 
which  the  husk  or  corolla  does  not  stick  to  the 
seed;  and  another  irith  black  seeds,  said  by 
WiUdenow  to  be  biennial* 

Hordeum  hexaitichum  has  six  rows  of 
seeds;  ears  cylindrical;  awns  very  long,  roughs 
and  rigid,  rather  spreading  away  from  the  ear; 
gprains  adhering  to  the  husk.  The  native  country 
of  this  species  of  barley  is  unknown ;  it  is  the 
bere  or  bigg  of  farmers,  and  is  valuable  in 
ripening  quicker  than  tiie  common  two-rowed 
barley.  It  is  also  more  productive  on  inferior  soils 
and  in  high  latitudes,  but  the  meal  is  inferior  in 
quality. 

Hordeum  dittiekum  or  two-rowed  barley, 
ears  cylindrical ;  awns  almost  parallel  with  the  ear ; 
grains  adhering  to  the  husk.  This  is  the 
Hordeum  mdgare  of  some  botanists,  and  is 
the  common  summer  barley  of  England.  The  ears 
are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Hordeum 
hexasHckum,  but  the  grains  are  heavier.  It  is 
commonly  said  to  be  a  native  of  Tartary :  CJolonel 
Chesney  found  it  wild  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eophiates. 

Hordeum     zeocriton    has     the    ears     conical; 
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awns  spieailinf?  away  from  ilie  ear  in  a  Habelliform 
manner;  grains  adhering  to  Um  husk.  From  the 
spreading  direction  of  the  awns,  the  ears  of  this 
barley  acquire  a  much  broader  figure  at  the  top 
than  ai  the  bottom ;  and  on  this  account  it  has 
been  called  '*  battledore  barley,"  and  also  "  sprat 
barley."  Ulie  native  country  Lb  unknown,  and  it 
is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
straw. 

The  Orge  celeste  of  the  French  is  a  naked 
six-rowed  barley,  very  prolific,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  it  is  reckoned  to  be  the  most  productive 
of  all.  The  grains  are  loose  in  the  husk;  ears 
cylindrical ;  awns  very  long,  rough,  and  rigid,  and 
rather  spreading  away  from  the  ear.  It  is  the 
Hordeum  Gymno-hexastichum  of  scientific  writers. 

Ilordeum  jEgiceras  or  Tartarian  wheat,  is  a 
most  curious  species  found  in  Tartary,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  India;  ears  cylindrical;  florets 
arranged  in  a  confused  manner,  not  in  rows ;  awns 
soft,  short,  hooded,  and  bent  downwards ;  grains 
loose  in  the  huski  It  resembles  wheat  more  than 
barley,  and  its  naked  grains  assist  the  resemblance. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  of  barley,  but  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  particular  notice, 
except  in  works  of  minute  detail. 

Barley  delights  to  grow  in  warm  soils,  loams, 
gravels,  and  chalks,  provided  the  subsoil  be  dry 
and  not  retentive  of  water.  Dry  gravels  are  the 
most  congenial  habitation,  where  the  subsoil,  so  far 
as  it  is  exposed  by  cultivation,  consists  of  a  compact 
stratum  of  materials  similar  to  the  upper  soil,  or 
rounded  gravel  imbedded  in  a  clayey  earth,  but 
thoroughly  pervious  to  water.  These  toils  are 
very  often  of  a  shallow  depth  of  stratum,  and  some- 
times weak  in  texture ;  but  the  barley,  if  not  very 
large  in  quantity,  is  ever  the  best  in  quality, 
thinnest  in  the  husk,  and  the  finest  in  the  farina. 
The  next  best  kind  of  land  for  the  growth  of 
barley  is  a  deep  mellow  loam  or  a  bottom  of  earthy 
clay,  or  a  concreted  k>amy  earth.  Theae  loams 
vary  in  the  depth  and  in  the  quality ;  but  they  yield 
the  largest  crops,  with  the  straws  large  and  flabby, 
and  the  ears  lengthy  and  prohfic.  The  husk  is 
often  thick,  and  the  (lEirina  is  coarser  than  on 
the  thinner  soils  that  have  been  mentioned. 
Sands  will  produce  barley  of  tolmble  quantity  and 
quality,  being  the  most  suitable  plant  to  thcdr  weak 
texture  and  hungry  constitution.  It  is  capable  of 
being  produced  with  less  moisture  than  oats  and 
wheats  and  consequently  it  ia  uaed  as  the  grain  crop 
on  the  driest  soils.  It  requires  the  least  time^  of 
any  culmiierous  plant  that  is  known,  between  the 
periods  of  sowing  and  reaping ;  and  conseqaently  it 
admits  of  being  later  sown  in  the  spring,  and  of 
being  committed  to  the  earth  in  a  rsry  g«nial  period 
of  the  season* 


In  the  present  improved  system  of  agriculture, 
barley  is  universally  sown  on  the  cidtivation  of  root 
crops,  after  the  lukd  has  been  wrought,  cleaned, 
and  manured  for  producing  potatoes  and  turnips. 
The  full  preparation  of  the  land  has  been  effected 
in  the  production  of  these  crops,  so  that  nothing  t> 
required  but  to  eomiait  the  barley  seed  to  the  earth 
in  order  to  derive  a  part  of  the  beoeflto  of  the 
fallowing  preparation.    The  month  of  Afril  is  the 
general  sowing  tioM  in  the  British  isles  i  early 
southern  latitudes  will  allow  aowing  in  March,  and 
the  most  northern  climates  wiU  protract  the  season 
into  the  month  of  May.    Eariy  sown  crops  are 
generally  the  best,  proiaded  the  season  dott  nut 
extend  into  the  late  frosteof  the  winter,  which  may 
injure  the  tender  germination  of  the  seed.    Bat 
hurtful  (rosto  will  seldom  occm-  after  a  sufikaent 
heat  has  stimulated  the  earth  to  produce  the  shoots 
from  the  seed  i  when  they  do  happen,  the  effect  is 
slight  and  transient,  and  do  not  penetrate  the  earth 
to  reach  the  bed  of  the  seed.    And  it  is  beneficial 
that  the  seed  be  ready  in  the  earth  to  meet  the 
vivifying  sfifecte  oftheintroductoi  of  caloric,  which 
penetrates  the  soil,  and  urges  the  devalopraent  of 
life.    Early  sowing  has  the  utmost  poeeibk  bmefit 
of  the  stove  of  moisture  from  the  winter's  wflt :  the 
seed  is  in  ite  bed,  and  the  earth  ie  laid  with  a  flat 
surface  to  meet  the  scorching  heate.     Late  plough- 
ings  expose  the  soil  to  evaporations,  and  the  seed 
is  committed  to  a  loose  bed  of  pulverulent  paitides 
that  are  wanting  in  the  connection  of  redprocal 
action.  If  the  season  be  sufficiently  dry  and  the  tern- 
pef«t««enooaraging,no  dang«r  maybeapprdMnded 
in  England  from  sowing  bariey  by  the  middle  of 
Mardi,  always  anuding  the  giving  bailey  a  wet 
season  of  sowing,  as  it  is  tlie  easiest  hnrt  of  afl 
grains,  and  the  land  is  danagtd  for  the  reception 
of  grass  seeds  by  being  hardened  and  oonereted. 
Late  sowings  are  much  hurt  by  the  exeeaaive  heats, 
as  the  land  is  nmre  recently  atirred,  and  tha  more 
freely  adnute  the  rays  of  the  ann,  and  tha  panem- 
tbn  of  drought    In  the  case  of  eariy  sowings, 
the  earth  is  oonsohdatad  before  the  heats  com* 
mence,  and  tha  seed  haa  found  a  position  ii4sdi  win 
not  be  distarbed.    Consequently  tha  drought  does 
not  reach  the  interior  of  the  pkni^[|hedatratQm,  and 
the  moisture  rsmaina.    The  land  being  claawd  of 
the  root  cropa  by  Ist  of  April,  the  flnt  diy  waathrr 
will  render  it  fit  to  be  piongbad,  which  nraat  be 
done  with  the  whole  atrsngth  of  the  farm  com- 
bined.   At  that  aeaaoa  of  the  year  a  phragh  wil 
turn  over  more  than  an  acre  of  light  hmda ;  and  oa 
large  fiinna  the  proceaaea  of  plougldng,  aowhag,  and 
harrowing  will  go  on  fcogethar,  and  begin  at  tfai 
same  hour  in  tha  morning.    Eight  phmtgha  wil 
•eed-4nifow  ten  acrsa  of  ground,  whkh  wfflcmpisf 
the  farm  bailiff  in  aowing  tha  sned  on  ancfa  lidia  si 
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it  is  ploughed,  and  at  the  same  time  over-looking 
the  whole  moyements  of  the  operations,  IVo 
pairs  of  barroirg  of  two-honsee  eadi  will  he  en- 
ployed  in  giving  the  hod  three  tines  of  harrowing, 
which  will  sufficiently  cover  the  seed.  Five  or  six 
plonghs  will  prepare  six  or  seven  acres,  which  will 
be  sown  and  harrowed  in  the  same  way,  employing 
only  one  paur  of  harrows.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  the  work  is  finished  closely  np  to  the  ploughs. 
On  smaller  farms,  that  do  not  admit  the  division  of 
labour,  the  seed  must  be  sown  on  every  two  days 
of  ploughing,  and  harrowed  and  rolled  without 
delay.  On  extensive  farms,  where  the  fields  are 
large,  the  land  is  rolled  across  when  the  field  is 
half  sown ;  the  awkwardness  of  making  a  turning 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  being  disregarded,  for  the 
very  important  purposes  of  securing  the  advantages 
of  a  fresh  tilth,  and  the  attendant  invigorating 
combinations.  When  the  fields  of  land  are  of 
moderate  extent,  the  rolling  of  the  ground  acron 
is  performed  after  the  sowing  is  finished. 

The  sowing  of  seeds  in  the  dry  periods  of  the 
year  requires  much  quickness  and  dispatch  in 
bringing  the  seed  in  contact  with  the  newly  stirred 
earth,  that  the  germination  may  commence  in  the 
midst  of  the  combinations  that  take  place  between 
the  earthy  and  atmospheric  elements.  Tlie  land 
collects  during  winter  a  quantity  of  moisture  for  the 
summer's  use,  and  it  must  be  sparingly  used  and 
husbanded  with  great  care.  Little  exposure  of  the 
land  must  be  aDowed  for  drought  to  penetrate  the 
Boil  and  reduce  the  land  to  a  collection  of  dry  clods, 
and  for  evaporation  to  carry  off  any  quantity  of  the 
valuable  moisture.  In  these  most  valuable  cases 
the  roll  acts  as  a  lock  and  key  in  keeping  the 
the  mmsture  in  the  hnd,  and  must  be  used  in  a 
weight  of  not  lesa  than  one  ton,  and  applied  imme- 
diately after  the  harrowing  of  the  seed. 

Where  the  drill  madiine  is  used  for  sowing 
barley,  the  same  directions  hold  good  that  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  follow  quickly  after  the  plough- 
ing, and  then  the  harrows  and  the  roll. 

The  seeds  of  the  hay  grasses  are  sown  on  the 
barley  tilth  and  on  the  rolled  surface,  and  covered 
with  a  single  tine  of  light  harrows.  They  may  be 
sown  on  the  harrowed  surface  of  the  barley  sowing, 
and  covered  by  the  rolling  of  the  land  5  but  on 
loany  kinds  of  soil  heavy  rains  will  form  a  cake  or 
a  flat  hardened  surface,  which  retards  every  kind  of 
fifrowth,  especially  the  tender  germination  of  grass 
plants.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  leave  the  seeds 
in  a  loose  surfiice  that  has  been  consolidated  under- 
neath by  the  roll.  If  the  weather  prove  very  dry 
the  land  may  be  rolled  again,  provided  the  stems 
of  the  barley  be  not  so  long  as  to  be  nipped  and 
broken  below  the  roll,  and  the  shade  of  the  culms 
wiB  prswBt  the  crusting  «f  the  surAice  by  means  of 


the  moisture  which  is  retained.  This  second 
rolling  is  often  attended  with  much  benefit,  but  it 
requires  some  attention  in  judging  of  the  proper 
time.  Few  or  no  tall  weeds  will  rise  on  deaned 
lands ;  but  it  is  better  that  the  hand  weeden  walk 
over  the  grounds  before  the  crop  gets  too  tall,  in 
order  that  any  noxious  seeding  of  weeds  may  be 
prevented. 

Barley  must  be  sown  in  dry  weather  and  on  dried 
lands  3  it  will  thrive  on  very  stiff  loams  of  a  clayey 
nature,  provided  the  tilth  be  dry.  It  is  very  easily 
hurt  by  the  wet  harrowing  of  the  ground :  the  least 
cementing  of  the  soil  damages  the  germination  and 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  harrowing  and  the  rolling 
of  the  crop  most  imperatively  require  a  dry  per- 
formance. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  when  culmiferous 
plants  are  cut  before  the  seeds  are  techtdcally  "  dead 
ripe,"  the  farina  is  finer  in  quality,  and  the 
germinating  power  is  quicker  and  more  vigorous. 
In  the  case  of  barley  it  is  ready  to  be  cut  when  the 
husk  is  streaked  with  white,  like  the  back  of  a 
paddock:  or,  as  it  is  called  in  some  places, 
"paddock-hued."  The  colour  will  be  very  finely 
variegated,  as  the  universal  green  colour  begins  to 
turn  to  white,  owhig  to  the  husk  being  completely 
filled  with  fsrinaceous  albumen,  and  the  supply  of 
jiuces  being  withdrawn.  When  cut  and  dried  in 
this  state,  the  hardness  of  the  meal  assumes  a  softer 
consistence  than  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  ground  until  the  decay  is  completed,  which 
has  commenced  from  the  root;  the  straw  being  cut 
and  separated,  the  communication  is  interrupted 
and  the  last  stage  of  retrogression  is  not  accom- 
plished. The  flinty  hardness  is  not  imparted ;  the 
farina  is  whiter  and  more  delicate;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  the  maltster,  the  saccharine  quality  is 
mors  prominent  and  vigorous.  The  straw  indi- 
cates the  time  of  cutting  in  being  white  in  colour  at 
the  most  slender  part  just  below  the  head  of  grain ; 
and  the  pickles  being  pressed  by  the  hand  will 
exude  no  milk,  but  show  a  full  kernel  of  farina. 
The  crop  may  then  be  cut,  and  the  necessary  hard- 
ness of  ih»  meal  will  be  gathered  during  the  time 
of  drying  the  straw. 

Barley  is  best  cut  by  the  scythe  and  laid  in 
swarthes,  for  which  the  rolled  surfiice  of  the  ground 
will  be  very  convenient.  It  may  lie  in  the  swathe 
for  three  or  four  days  of  sunny  weather,  and  then 
turned  over  and  exposed  for  three  days  more. 
This  process  will  dry  both  sides  of  the  swathe 
equally,  when  the  crop  may  be  tied  into  sheaves 
and  set  into  shocks  of  12  sheaves  each,  with  one 
placed  on  the  top  as  hood  sheaves.  Crops  of  bariey 
are  often  carried  and  stacked  loose  like  hay ;  but  it 
is  inconvenient  to  be  handled,  and  also  difficult  to 
be  thrashed  by  the  machinery.    Sheaves  are  very 
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much  readier  for  the  pitchfork,  and  also  better  suit 
the  threshing  machinery.  The  heads  of  the  grain 
are  more  together  and  lie  in  one  direction,  so  that 
the  threshing  scutchers  have  a  better  chance  of 
separating  the  grain  and  the  straw.  The  stacking 
of  the  crop,  and  the  handling  of  it^  in  every  way,  is 
much  more  convenient  when  it  is  tied  into  sheaves 
than  in  a  loose  state  like  hay. 

In  high  latitudes  where  much  rain  falls,  and 
where  grains  are  late  in  ripening,  it  is  very  benefi- 
cial to  set  the  barley  in  single  sheaves,  provincially 
called  "  gaetings,"  with  the  tying  rope  twisted  in  a 
loose  manner  round  the  neck  of  the  sheaf,  and  the 
bottom  part  very  widely  spread  out.  From  stand- 
ing ten  or  twelve  days  in  this  state,  the  straw  dries 
very  fast,  when  the  sheaves  may  be  tied  and  set 
in  shocks,  and  generally  may  be  carried  in  a  week 
after  being  tied. 

The  threshing  of  barley,  or  the  separation  of  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  is  effected  in  two  ways— by 
the  flail  and  by  machinery.  In  either  way  the 
process  is  more  troublesome  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  corn-bearing  plants :  the  awns  are  abundant, 
lengthy,  and  fasten  on  the  straw,  which  being  soft 
and  spongy,  admits  the  prickly  adhesion  of  the 
bearded  awns.  The  scutching  of  the  machinery 
does  not  separate  the  awns  from  the  pickles,  which 
much  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  grains  to  the 
straw,  and  demands  a  slower  process  and  even  a 
repetition  of  the  operation.  Hence  it  is  customary 
to  put  the  machinery  into  a  slow  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  threshing  barley,  and  even  to  pass  the 
straw  twice  through  the  scutching  process, 
that  the  chance  may  be  increased  of  separa- 
ting the  straw  and  the  grain.  The  shaker  of  the 
most  improved  threshing  machiilery  fails  in  sepa- 
rating the  awns  and  the  culms  after  the  scutching 
has  been  performed — the  motion  is  not  sufficiently 
violent,  and  the  passage  to  the  straw  bam  is  too 
short  and  easy  in  the  accomplishment.  The  awns 
are  the  end  of  the  elongated  husk,  and  adhere  to 
the  pickle  of  the  grain.  In  order  to  detach  them 
the  grain  is  often  passed  between  the  scutchers  of 
the  threshing  machinery,  which  breaks  the  greater 
part  of  the  awns ;  but  if  the  rollers  be  fluted,  many 
of  the  pickles  will  be  bruised  and  broken  in  the 
ends,  which  forms  an  objection  in  the  hands  of  the 
maltster.  Of  late  years  an  upright  cylinder  has  been 
placed  below  the  extended  end  of  the  iron  gud- 
geon of  the  drum,  on  which  a  crown  wheel  works 
in  another  crown  wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  a  central 
gudgeon  standing  upright  in  the  cylinder,  in  which 
are  fixed  a  number  of  sharp  knives  facing  diagon- 
ally, and  to  the  extent  of  the  cylinder.  The  barley 
after  being  separated  from  the  straw,  is  filled  to  the 
cylinder  at  the  top,  and  passes  downwards  through 
the  action  of  the  knives,  which  bong  driven  impidly 


round  by  the  crown  wheels  from  the  druia,  cot  the 
awns  from  the  pickles,  and  the  barley  comes  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  a  ckui  state.  Thu 
adjunct  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  threshing 
machinery. 

The  barley  after  being  parted  from  the  straw  by 
the  flail,  is  spread  out  thinly  on  the  barn-floor,  and 
beat  heavily  by  flails  in  order  to  break  the  awu 
from  the  pickles,  and  also  stamped  upon  by  a  sqaan 
piece  of  iron  bar  with  a  handle ;  the  process  is  labo* 
nous,  and  forms  a  great  addition  to  the  naturally 
cumbrous  mode  of  threshing  by  flail,  when  pot  ia 
comparison  with  machinery.  Two  passages  through 
a  fanning  machine  makes  the  grain  ready  for  the 
market— once  to  drive  away  the  chaff,  and 
the  second  time  parts  the  sound  and  the  light 
grains.  It  is  then  put  into  sacks  containing  four 
bushels,  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 

The  chief  use  of  barley  is  in  being  converted  into 
malt  for  the  purpose  of  being  brewed  into  alea,  and 
distilled  into  spirits,  in  all  countries  which  do  not 
permit  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The  best  and 
heaviest  grain  is  selected  for  this  purpose;  dis- 
colouration caused  by  heating  in  the  rick,  or  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  fields,  dimimahea 
the  value,  and  renders  the  barley  useless  for  that 
purpose.  A  partial  sprouting  is  provoked  by  steep* 
ing  the  grain  in  water,  in  order  to  exude  the  sac- 
charine quality,  which  bong  diluted,  fermented,  and 
volatilised,  forms  the  sfnrituous  drinks  that  are  veQ 
known  in  common  use.  The  chief  recommendation 
of  barley  for  the  purpose  of  malt  is  a  pale  colour 
and  thin  husk,  both  which  qualities  are  obtained 
by  the  cutting  of  the  crop  before  dead  ripeness 
takes  place.  This  is  a  great  point  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  barley,  and  it  must  employ  the  chief 
attention  of  the  cultivator  who  wishes  the  beat 
price  from  a  superior  article. 

The  next  use  of  barley  is  in  being  ground  into  meal 
for  human  food,  and  also  for  animals.  This  appli- 
cation is  ftilly  as  valuable  as  for  being  converted 
into  drinks.  It  forms  a  very  palateable  food  fot 
invalids,  and  the  bread  is  yet  much  used  in  some 
countries  where  wheat  is  not  grown.  The  infeiior 
qualities  of  barley  are  very  beneficially  used  by 
being  ground  into  meal,  and  used  as  food  for  the 
animals  of  the  ftum.  Mixed  with  milk,  wheys,  and 
warm  water,  it  is  the  best  provision  for  brood  sova 
and  for  newly  weaned  pigs ;  and  for  feeding  bacon 
hogs,  the  mixture  is  made  of  a  thicker  consistenoe, 
and  with  steamed  potatoes.  With  water  in  a  thick 
consistence  it  is  very  useful  to  feeding  bullocka,  in 
a  moderate  quantity.  For  poultry  it  is  equally  q»> 
ful,  in  drinks,  in  balls,  and  in  mixture  with  steaiDed 
potatoes.  Barley  when  steamed  forms  a  most  es» 
ceUent  food  for  farm  horses,  and  is  given  most 
beneficially  in  one  feed  a  day,  in  the  erening  mn^i 
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during  the  winter  part  of  the  year.    It  very  much 
improves  the  digestion,  and  the  coat  of  the  animal. 

Two  very  useful  preparations  are  made  of  harley, 
into  "  pot "  and  "  pearl "  barley,  which  are  the  re- 
duction of  the  substance  into  the  refined  quality. 
The  first  is  made  by  removing  the  outer  husk  or 
skin ;  and  the  second  by  removing  the  skin 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  barley  pic- 
kle, and  leaving  only  a  soudl  round  kernel. 
These  preparations  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
grinding  which  the  grain  undergoes ;  in  both  forms 
the  barley  is  very  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is 
much  used  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddings  :  they 
swell  and  unite  with  the  fat  and  oily  mattera  of  the 
meat  during  the  process  of  boiling.  The  essential 
oil  of  barley,  which  gives  it  the  peculiar  taste^  re- 
sides chiefly  in  the  skin  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  grain :  the  interior  is  a  purer  farina,  more  nearly 
resembling  that  of  wheat.  Tliis  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  suggested  the  idea  of  removing  the  outer 
part,  and  using  the  interior,  as  approaching  nearer 
the  pure  fecula  or  starch.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  highly  nutritive  substances  have  not 
found  a  more  extensive  use  among  the  labouring 
classes. 

Decoctions  of  barley  are  useful  in  medicine — 
they  are  palatable  and  demulcent,  but  are  apt  to 
clog  the  stomach,  and  require  the  addition  of  lemon 
juice,  or  some  other  acid,  to  quicken  the  action. 
Barley-waters  are  very  grateful  in  fevers,  allaying 
thirst,  without  exciting  the  circulation. 

In  eastern  countries  barley  is  very  extensively 
used  as  food  for  horses;  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  latent  cause  that  adapts  food  for  the  body, 
for  in  our  country  the  use  of  barley  has  never 
gained  ground  in  that  way,  probably  from  the  cool- 
ness of  the  climate  requiring  a  more  heating  food 
in  the  oat. 

Two  varieties  of  barley  are  suitable  for  the  Bri- 
tiah  isles — ^the  common  two-rowed  barley,  for  the 
climates  of  ripening  in  August;  and  the  here  or 
bigg  {Hordemm  kettattickum),  .for  the  later  situa- 
tions. The  latter  grain  is  earlier  than  the  common 
variety,  but  the  quality  and  the  value  are  inferior. 
In  the  most  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  it  is 
known  to  have  been  only  ten  weeks  in  the  ground. 

Barley  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  other 
gramineous  plants ;  but  none  affect  it  so  much  as 
to  render  necessary  any  preparation  of  the  seed. 
The  burnt-ear  does  appear  sometimes,  in  very  dry 
hot  seasons.  The  greatest  enemy  to  barley  is  a  wet 
harvest,  being  very  apt  to  germinate,  from  the  ear 
and  straw  being  so  very  retentive  of  moisture. 
When  the  clover  grows  lururiantiy,  it  very  much 
helps  this  propensity;  and  when  sprouting  takes 
place  the  grain  is  fit  only  for  feedmg  pigs  and 
poultry. 


The  produce  of  barley  may  be  stated  at  the  ave- 
rage of  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  weight  at  50 
lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  feeding 
cattle,  may  be  represented  by  the  figures  47,  32, 
24,  the  measure  being  the  same.  This  calculation 
is  founded  on  the  experiments  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  Von  Thaer,  at  his  establishment  at 
Mogelin  in  Prussia,  where  the  account  of  the  re- 
sults was  very  accurately  kept. 

Barley  contains  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter, 
while  wheat  contains  78  per  cent. 

Saussure,  the  well  known  French  analytical  che- 
mist, has  very  carefully  examined  the  ashes  of 
barley,  and  of  the  straw.  The  grain  reduced  to 
ashes,  with  its  skin,  gave,  from  100  parts,  18  of 
ashes,  which  contained : — 

Potass 18.0 

Phosphate  of  potass    9.2 

Sulphate  of  potass 1.5 

Muriate  of  potass    • .       0.25 

Earthy  phosphates 32.5 

Earthy  carbonates 0.0 

Silica     35.5 

Metallic  oxides    0.25 

Loss 2.8 


100.00 


1800  parts  of  the  straw  produced  42  of  ashes, 
conttdning:— 

Potass 16.0 

Sulphate  of  potass 3.5 

Muriate  of  potass    0.5 

Earthy  phosphates 7.75 

Earthy  carbonates  12.5 

Silica 67.0 

Metallic  oxides 0.5 

Loss 2.25 


100.00 


Barley  contains  :— 

Surch 79. 

Gluten   • 6. 

These  products  will,  no  doubt,  vary  on  different 
soils ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  the  pro- 
portion of  silica  in  the  straw  and  in  the  skin  of  the 
barley. 


SUBSOILING  IN  EAST  IX)THIAN.^For  lev^yein 
ptat,  the  tabtoilioK  of  land  hai  been  lurly  tried  in  Eait 
Lothian,  on  etery  Tariety  of  aoUa,  and  under  cfciy  poaaible 
Tsrintion  of  ciicomf  tanoea.  The  leault  haa  been  that  the 
practioe  ia  now  lelinqniahed,  aa  prodacmf  no  benedt,  and  oou- 
aequently  entitled  to  no  regard.  Tbisietttlt  afreet  with  my 
own  praetioe,  repeatedly  tsated  on  Tsrioni  qnslitiai  of  land, 
diainsdiiidoadndBid^  '•  D< 
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MILKING     CAPABILITIES     OF    HEREFORD    CATTLE. 


SiB,--Tbe  difpute  between  the  Rev.  J.  Smythie<  and 
Mr.  Keary  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Herefords 
and  Shorthorns,  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  without 
some  one  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of  breeders  of 
Herefords,  and  our  different  agricultural  societies,  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  milking 
capabilities  of  our  excellent  breed  chan  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  Erery  person  who  ever  wrote  on  cattle  classed 
the  Hereford  breed  as  inferior  to  the  Shorthorns  as  ra- 
gards  the  production  of  milk— most  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow  them  to  be  better  for  feeding.  Now,  the  fact 
of  Hereford  cows  being  genwally  bad  milkers,  while  there 
are  individual  eases  in  every  herd  of  well-bred  cows 
being  eseellent'milkers  and  good  breeders,  plainly  proves 
that  there  is  misdirected  management  somewhere ;  and 
feeling  strongly  that  this  is  the  case,  I  am  anxious  to 
show  where  the  fault  is. 

In  the  first  place,  thb  different  agricultural  societies  in 
this  part  of  th6  kingdom  are  to  blame  in  encouraging  the 
feeding  capabilities  of  the  Herefords  to  the  neglect  of 
their  milking  properties.  Observant  persons  can  bear 
me  out  in  asserting  that  a  cow  can  at  the  same  thne  be  a 
good  milker  and  breeder,  and  possess  both  qualiii- 
cations  in  perfection.  Mr.  Keary  in  his  prize  essay  says 
— '*  The  diffioulty  of  combining  the  fattening  and  milking 
qualities  in  the  same  animal  is  generally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  is  it  a  law  of  nature  that  this  combina- 
tion cannot  take  place?  The  principles  of  physiology 
forbid  us,  I  think,  to  affirm  that  sueh  n  the  case ;  and 
the  fact  of  a  cow  producing  a  large  quantity  of  batter  is 
a  proof  that  her  food  is  readily  converted  into  &t ;  besides 
which,  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  experienoe  for  deep 
milking  oows,  when  from  age  or  other  causea  they  are 
dried,  to  grow  rapidly  into  fine  rareassea  of  beef.  By 
studying  more  closely  the  habits  of  our  animals,  and 
paying  due  attention  to  those  qualities  in  the  selection  of 
the  males,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  valuable  com- 
bination of  milking  and  feeding  propertiea  may  be 
attained.'' 

So  far,  I  think,  Mr.  Keary's  observations  are  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  and  elaim  our  eanest  attention. 
And  Lord  Portman,  in  a  note  to  the  above  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Keary's,  says  :  ''  On  this  point  I  have  the  expe- 
rience of  my  herd  of  Devons,  which  has  been  carefully 
managed  for  at  least  fifty  years.  /  can  show  abundant 
proofs  of  this  desirable  combination.  The  attainment 
of  this  double  object  is  the  work  of  years,  and  of  con- 
stant attention.  The  rule  is,  never  to  rear  the  calves  of 
the  oiFsprtng  of  a  oow  which  has  proved  hot  an  fatdilfer- 
ent  milker  or  a  bad  feeder ;  nor  to  buy  a  bnU  of  wMch 
yon  are  anable  to  trace  the  true  pedigree  mtA  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mother.  It  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain 
these  points  fh>m  the  breeders  of  bulls  for  sale ;  and  it  is 
therefore  best  to  buy  a  bull  whose  stock  has  been 
proved,  before  be  is  introduced  into  a  good  herd,  how- 


ever correct  he  may  be  in  form  and  to  the  touch.  In 
purchasing  cows,  it  is  essential  to  try  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  the  observation  of  the  herdsman^  at  any 
cost,  to  guide  the  judgment,  because  at  some  seasons  tbe 
animal  may  be  unjustly  condemned  or  approved  by  tbe 
cursory  observer." 

The  above  sensible  and  practical  note  of  Lord  Port- 
man's  proves  the  possibility  of  this  combination  of 
feeding  and  mflklng  quditles ;  and  I  shall  ndw  add  a 
few  iaeti  to  prove  the  same,  which  have  oome  under 
mj  own  observation.  Mai^  yeanago  n  noi^iboar  pw- 
chased  a  Heseford  boll  oat  of  a  saperior  atook :  Ae 
heifer  produoe  of  this  ball  proved  to  be  good  milken, 
and  the  steers  very  prime.  In  doe  time  he  oold  thst 
bull  and  bought  another^  and  apparently  anperior :  ths 
heifer  produoe  of  the  last  bull  were  abominable  milken, 
and  the  steers  not  so  good  as  the  other  ball's  by  £2  or 
£Z  a  head.  I  will  give  one  more  instance.  My  father 
had  a  cow  of  the  Hereford  breed,  of  excellent  frame  and 
beautifol  oonntenance,  and  good  sixe,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary milker — so  good  a  milker,  that  as  soon  ss  die 
had  calved  she  sunk  rapidly  in  flesh,  and  woold  eontinne 
so  all  the  summer,  that  wo  were  dmost  ashamed  to  see 
her  with  the  other  oowi ;  bnt  her  produoe,  whan  soM, 
were  invariably  equal  to  anything  ire  had ;  and  whea 
she  was  dried,  whioh  we  had  difficulty  in  4oing,  the 
laid  on  fat  faster  and  more  evenly  than  any  oow  I  eicr 
saw.  This  was  what  I  call  a  profitable  aniaaal ;  and  it 
is  such  animals  as  these  our  agricultural  aocieties  shoald 
encourage.  Let  not  the  difficulty  of  decision  deter 
them.  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  ia  a  way.  Th/t 
cows  should  be  brought  to  a  certain  spot  the  night  be- 
fore, milked  clean,  milked  at  a  certain  hour  the  foUov- 
ing  morning,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tht  milk 
tested,  and,  if  necessary,  the  offspring  shown  along  wift 
them. 

To  prove  that  our  ptuient  system  ef  giving  proniaBS 
for  the  eneouragement  of  fot  only,  hialead  of 
big  a  eombination  of  fit  and  miUc,  ia  eperatiBg 
to  the  interest  of  Hereford  breeders,  1  shell  make  an  ex- 
tract or  two  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Bxprois,  aaya— "  lbs 
writer  formerly  bred  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Tolly; 
better  than  his  he  has  not  since  seen ;  but  he  reiinguiskfi 
the  Herefords  on  account  of  (he  lack  ofmiUt,** 

And  lest  the  above  should  not  satisfy  the  gentlemea 
who  manage  our  agrienltoral  societies,  let  Uiem  penise 
the  following :— '<  At  the  5Ui  meeting  of  the  Harkstoe 
Fanners'  Club,  on  the  1st  of  Jane,  another  importsDC 


snbjest  engaged  the  atlntlon  of  the  m 


that  ef 


the  beat  method  of  impfovuig  the  breed  of  neet  cattle  is 
tiie  diatrict.'  Ilieintredneerof  thlsq[aaBtiosiliffltsh0v«4 
by  a  comparison  between  the  value  of  honae-biuds  mi 
other  breeds  of  similar  ages,  that  improvensesit  vaa  necB> 
sary ;  next,  by    a    reference  to  particular  cases,  thit 
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it  wag  ftttiinable;  and  concluded  by  giving  his 
opinion,  that  aa  it  would  take  a  loog  time  to  improTe 
our  preaent  breed,  keeping  it  pure,  the  cheapest  and 
moat  speedy  plan  wonld  be  to  cross  the  Norfolk  and 
Snffolk  cows  with  Durham  or  Hereford  bulls,  giTfaig  a 
prefrgnee  to  tbe  former,  as  likely  to  produce  the  best 
miUfers." 

Thesa  am  no  pwjjadiaed  itatamenta,  bat  the  santi- 
laonta  of  an  iataUigent  body  of  men  seeking  after  tmtb. 
They  nboadantly  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting^  that  when 
pfeminma  are  given  for  breeding  eowa,  tha  quantity  and 
qoalky  of  tha  milk  should  be  oonsidersd*  To  give  a 
premiom  to  a  eow  dry  for  months  and  pampered  for 
aboWy  iijariag  tlia  offspring  and  deceiving  the  publio,  is 
the  height  of  absurdity  |  and  I  hope  that  at  every  future 
meeting  of  our  societies,  a  class  of  breeding  cows,  the 
foantity  and  quality  of  the  mUk  to  be  taken  into  ooasi- 
dentioa,  will  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ahowa. 

Tlielaek  of  aiilk  in  our  cows  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  the  breed,  but  the  fault  of  mismanagement ;  and  I 
aluUl  now  proceed  to  show  how  this  defect  may  be  reme- 
died, and  the  desirable  combinatioa  attauied«  In  saoet 
inatanoes  our  heifert  calve  the  wrong  time  of  the  yeer, 
dropping  their  calvea  from  the  1st  of  Deoember  to  the 
1st  of  Febmary^the  cows  tarliar— consequently,  they 
are  on  dry  fodder  as  soon  as  they  calve.  Now,  if  these 
heiforB  calved  In  May  or  June,  on  the  first  spring  of 
graaa,  a  good  flow  of  milk  would  be  the  result    I  know 


one  former  whose  cows  calve  about  Christmas — ^his 
heifers  are  bulled  to  calve  in  May  and  June,  when  they 
are  two  years  old ;  these  calves  are  put  on  cows  whose 
calves  are  weaned,  and  the  heifers  are  milked  that  sum- 
mer. They  are  not  bulled  till  the  following  February, 
and  get  a  summer's  rest  to  make  out  the  loss  of  growth 
by  calving  at  two  years  old.  By  this  plan  he  secures 
his  cows  to  be  good  milkers,  and  at  the  same  time  good 
breeders. 

Another  method  to  secure  good  milkers  is  to  rear  the 
heifer  and  steer  calves  on  a  different  plan.  The  steers 
cannot  be  kept  too  well ;  the  heifers  should  be  taken  by 
hand.  Each  lot  should  be  fed  for  a  distinct  object.  By 
forcing  the  heifer  calves  and  makiag  them  up  fot,  a  ten- 
dency to  eariy  maturity  is  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
milking  qualities. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  given  my  views  on  this  important 
subject ;  and  I  trust  that  another  meeting  of  our  agri- 
cultural societiea  will  not  take  pkee  witliout  a  special 
premium  being  devoted  to  the  enoouragement  of  such 
cows  as  show  a  combination  of  milking  and  feeding 
qualities.  Let  them  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  re- 
proach so  often  brought  against  our  unrivalled  breed, 
and  Bseuxe  for  us  the  pre-eminence  so  long  maintained 
by  our  breeders.  J.  P.  C.  L. 

Marek  9M,  1849. 
— Hereford  Times. 


PERUVIAN    GUANO. 


Mr.  J.  G.  9rcvBKsoir,  of  SkelUngthorpe,  near  Lin* 
coin,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  Peruvian  guano,  ssys^- 

"  I  have  used  it  with  great  suooest  for  fire  years,  and  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  100  seres  of  tumipt  for  the  last  three 
yesrs,  in  the  foHotriog  manner :— I  have  it  thrashed,  then 
paaa  it  Chrongh  a  common  cinder-ash  riddle  to  take  out  all 
the  lump!,  stones,  &c. ;  I  then  msasuie  ao  upheaped  quarteni 
mi  this  pewdar,  which  weighs  about  Slbt.,  aad  sprsad  six  cf  them 
o«er  S  boshds  (of  4  pecks)  of  sod  sshss,  quartem  for  bushel, 
and  two  at  last ;  then  tarn  it  away,  and  eontiaue  doing  so  till 
I  get  the  quaati^  wanted.  I  drill  40  huahak  of  this  mixture 
upon  aa  acre,  on  all  sorts  of  land,  ridged  upon  the  Northum- 
berland plan :  the  quantity  used  for  common  turnips  is  2  ewt. 
per  sere.  Swedes  should  be  increased  from  2  to  8  cwt.  per 
acre,  price  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  for  the  guano.  It  requires  well 
mixiog,  and  the  seed  must  not  come  down  the  same  spouts  ss 
the  manure;  it  will  destroy  it.  We  have  one-hoise  drills 
made  here  that  deposit  the  msnnrs  and  the  seed  separately, 
the  ktter  spoot  following  the  former  at  about  a  foot  dlstsnt, 
I  have  used  it  as  a  top  dressing  for  gnda  and  grass,  but  conld 
pereeive  very  little  benef  t." 

Mr.  K.  Barclay  Allabdick,  of  Ury,  Stonehaven, 
N.  B.,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  says*— 

"  I  have  used  Perurian  guano  for  seversl  yesra  to  a  large 
extent,  indeed,  make  a  rule  to  top  dress  sll  descriptions  of 
grsin,  turnips,  snd  dover  to  be  moeed,  with  it,  at  the  rate  of 
two  ewt.  per  aere,  at  the  cost  of  £10  per  ton,  or  fOa.  per 


sere.  I  sow  the  guano  on  the  wheat  in  autumn,  at  the  time 
of  sowing  the  wheat  broadcast;  on  oatt  and  barley  in  spring. 
St  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  whole  is  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed.  For  turnips  I  apply  10  tons  of  fhrm-yard  manare,  and 
two  ewt.  of  guano.  The  dung  ii  sprsad  in  the  ridges,  and  the 
gaaoo  sown  on  the  top  of  the  dung,  snd  the  whole  eoveied  in 
—the  turnips  in  this  country  are  all  sown  in  ridges,  snd  fre- 
quently horse  and  hsnd*hoed.  I  sm  satisfied,  by  long  eipe- 
rienoe,  there  is  no  manure  that  can  be  applied  will  raise  snch  a 
weight  of  turnips  per  acre  as  10  or  12  tons  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, snd  two  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  I  am  also  satisfied  I 
gtiu  2  qrs.  per  acre  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  two  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano.  I  consider  guano  bene- 
ficial for  all  soils,  but  most  conspicuously  beneficial  for  loams 
and  gravel.  Now  my  hand  is  in,  I  may  ss  well  remind  you 
that  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  chose  to  arraign,  last  winter,  my 
node  of  storing  Swedish  turnips — not  on  its  merits,  but  be- 
cause it  dlfered  from  the  mode  sdopted  by  the  first-rate  agri- 
culturiiCa  in  his  county.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  inform  Mr.  Baker 
that  my  awedea,  stored  in  mounds,  ss  described  by  me  the  first 
week  of  Deoember,  have  kept  perfectly  sound,  retsining  all 
their  feeding  qualities  snd  juices,  up  to  this  present  writing, 
they  being  now  all  conaumed.  Mr.  Baker's  msy  be  a  very 
proper  mode ;  I  say  nothing  against  it ;  hut  it  is  erideutly  at- 
tended with  mora  trouble  and  labour,  and  not  easily  under- 
stood, except  by  ocular  demonstration  at  least  his  description 
of  it 
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REMARKS     ON     MANURES. 


BY   J.   B.   TK8CHKMACHBR. 


[The  following  report  of  remarks  made  by  J.  E.  Tes- 
chemacher,  Esq.,  at  sereral  meetings  of  the  Legislatire 
Agricultural  Society,  Now  York,  during  the  month  of 
January  last,  has  been  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  on 
request  made  to  him.  The  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Teschemacher,  with  re- 
ference  both  to  practice  and  theory,  give  a  value  to  these 
remarks,  which  warrants  their  insertion  in  this  place.] 

FI&ST  BVBMINO. 

The  important,  Tast,  and  almost  inexhaustible  subject 
of  manures  had  always  divided  itself,  in  his  mind,  into 
three  great  considerations  :— 

1st :  On  the  nature  of  the  crops  required  to  be  raised. 

2nd :  On  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  these  crops 
were  to  be  obtained.    And 

3rd,  and  the  most  important :  On  the  nature  and  ap- 
plication of  the  manure  itself. 

It  was  necessary  to  condense  into  the  briefest  form 
what  he  had  to  say  on  all  these  considerations. 

Every  one  knows  that  if  clover  was  wanted,  a  large 
quantity  of  lime,  and  also  sulphur,  was  requisite;  if 
tobacco,  potash  and  soda.  In  England,  after  many 
years'  cultivation  of  wheat,  all  the  barnyard  manure  that 
could  be  heaped  on  the  ground  would  not  raise  any 
more  until  bone-dust  was  added,  and  with  this  many 
acres  hitherto  considered  barren  had  given  excellent 
crops.  The  sise  and  quality  of  turnips  have  been  found 
to  be  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  tlia  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime  (vitriolized  bones). 

One  question  then  is,  what  does  the  crop  we  require 
abstract  from  the  soil  during  its  growth  and  progress  to 
maturity?  lliis  question  is  answered  by  the  various 
analyses  of  crops,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  agri- 
cultural treatise.  But  another,  and  a  much  more  im- 
portant question,  now  arises^What  part  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  these  crops  puts  most  bone  and  muscle  in  the 
animals  which  feed  on  them  ?  Also,  can  we  by  par- 
ticular manures  increase  in  these  crops  the  quantity  of 
these  ingredients  ?  Part  of  the  first  question  has  been 
answered  by  Liebtg's  last  treatise.  We  knew,  before 
Liebig  was  bom,  that  the  bones  of  animals  were  chiefly 
formed  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  we  did  not  know,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  this  last  treatise,  that  the  phos- 
phates of  other  alkalies  formed  essential  parts  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  animals ;  this  he  hss  there  completely  and 
satisfactorily  proved.  In  the  lime  districts  in  Switzer- 
land the  cattle  are  much  larger  than  in  those  where  lime 
is  scarce  in  the  soil.  The  great  test  of  the  quality  of  a 
crop  then  is.  Its  nutritious  action  on  the  animal ;  this  is 
of  more  importance  than  its  appearance^  or  even  weight. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  by  ofi*ering  as  food  to  these 
crops  a  manure  abundantly  supplied  with  these  ingre- 
dients, combined  with  others  ensuring  a  luxuriant  growth, 


we  enable  them  to  obtdn  a  maximum  thereof.  It  would 
take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  detadl  of  muBeroes 
experiments  made  by  him  on  this  subject ;  the  result  of 
them  is  a  differenoe  of  tiiirty  per  cent,  in  these  ingre- 
dients, dependent  on  the  difference  of  the  manure.  Ihos, 
if  the  iuhet  of  wheat  contain  thirty-flve  per  eent.  of 
phosphates,  the  diiference  of  manure  wfll  increase  this  to 
forty-five  per  eent.  Hence,  the  conslderatioii  on  the 
nature  of  the  crops  is  of  much  interest. 

Contideraiian  on  thi  nature  of  f  At  sell.— AH  soib  sre 
composed  chiefly  of  sand  (silica),  clay  (alumiua  snd 
silica),  lime,  magnesia,  some  organic  matters,  sofurees  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  few  oxides  of  metals ;  these  ingre- 
dients in  various  proportions.  The  stones  aeeom- 
panying  th6  soil  have  the  same  oonposition,  and  suffer 
annually  some  small  disintegration ;  from  socli  £sb- 
tegration  soils  are  formed. 

Sand  (siUea),  besides  lightenbg  too  sdfT  si  soil,  is 
chiefly  of  use  to  strengthen  and  stlfTen  the  stems  of 
plants,  enabUng  them  to  resist  the  wind ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, It  must  be  dissolved  by  oontaet  with  an  alkali 
(potash  or  soda).  These  are  usually  found  in  day 
(alumina),  which,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soU,  or  of  the 
compost  heap,  is  invaluable,  although  it  nererenten 
into  the  organisation  of  the  plant.  When  the  diemiit 
analyzes  a  mineral  containing  alumina,  it  is  alosost  im- 
possible for  him  to  wash  it  free  from  the  alknKnn  sub- 
stanoes  which  he  has  used  in  his  analysis,  or  which 
were  originally  combined  with  it.  It  grasps  and  retaios 
them  with  the  most  inrincible  obstinacy.  Clay,  in  Its 
natural,  original  state,  is  formed  from  the  disintegration 
of  felspar,  and  is  therefore  always  eombined  with 
notable  portions  of  potash  and  soda. 

The  president  had  spoken  highly,  bat  by  no  meaas 
too  much  so,  of  charcoal,  aa  an  abaori>cnt  of  the 
useful  part  of  manure— ammonia.  He  himadf  had 
experimented  many  years  with  this  substance  in  varioos 
ways,  and  could  amply  confirm  all  the  president  bad 
said.  Clay  appeared  to  him,  however,  more  retentive 
than  charcoal — certainly,  more  so  as  regards  potash 
and  soda — and  nuy  be  had  where  charcoal  is  hardly 
to  be  procured.  Clay,  then,  well  pulverised  by  frost« 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  compost  heap; 
and  a  soil  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  clay  may  by 
manuring  be  rendered  the  most  pennanently  rich  of 
any.  A  light  soU,  besides  permitting  the  amnMmia  to 
be  drawn  up  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  sea, 
also  allows  the  valuable  salts  of  the  manure  to  be  easily 
leached  through  by  heavy  ndns ;  and  a  soil  with  too  muck 
day  does  not  permit  them  to  mix  freely,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  crop  can  obtain  easy  aceeas  to  their  noa- 
rishment.  The  fkrmer  who  studies  the  nature  of  hit 
soil  will,  while  manuring  liberally,  be  able  to  saaaare 
mneh  more  economically  than  one   who    knowa 
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tbing  on  the  lubject.  It  u  probable  that  mvusk  of 
tbe  labour  and  ezpenae  wasted  in  mannring  aorae 
landfl  with  lime  and  plaster,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
diiferafioes  of  opinion  on  these  manures,  hsYS  been  owing 
chiefly  to  ignorance  on  this  subject 

He  bad  time  only  to  allude  to  the  third,  yet  most  im- 
portant consideration,  the  nature  and  application  of  the 
manure  itself.  In  some  parts  of  England,  where  much 
seed  wheat  is  raised,  and  where  seeds  of  vegetables  and 
herbs  are  grown  to  a  large  extent,  he  had  seen  compost 
heaps  formed  as  follows  :~a  layer  of  four  or  five  inches 
of  good  loam  and  turf,  then  about  eight  to  twelve  inches 
seaweed  carted  up  fresh  from  tbe  beach,  then  an  equal 
quantity  of  farm-yard  manure,  then  loam  again,  and 
these  layers  repeated,  until  the  man  was  several  feet 
high,  the  last  layer  being  loam  and  turf.  This  Ib  left 
eight  or  twelve  months,  to  decompose ;  is  turned  over 
and  applied  to  the  land.  The  grains  raised  are  large, 
plump,  beantafiil,  and  heavy.  Now,  here  the  ingredients 
are,  clayey  loam  to  absorb,  seaweed  containing  soda 
And  a  good  proportion  of  the  phosphates,  and  the  barn- 
yard manure,  which,  besides  its  soluble  salts,  contains 
ammonia ;  ita  solid  parts  are,  by  fermentation,  converted 
into  charcoal  and  humus,  which  absorb  the  ammonia, 
and  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  the  crops;  the  whole 
mass  being  well  protected  by  an  ample  covering  of 
turf  and  loam.  Here,  then,  is  not  only  nearly  every 
ingredient  the  plant  requires,  but  also  the  storehouses  of 
alumina  and  charcoal,  from  which  it  fetches  its  food, 
as  wanted.  He  alluded  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject, 
whether  manure  was  better  used  in  a  green  state  or  after 
it  had  been  kept  a  year  or  more,  and  had  become  a  black 
saponaceoas  mass.  The  question  appeared  to  be  settled 
in  favour  of  this  latter  state,  and  this  agreed  with  his 
own  experience.  If  a  manure  heap  be  fermented  under 
a  good  cover,  it  is  converted  into  a  black,  carbonaceous 
mass,  containing  nearly  all  the  ammonia,  condensed  in 
its  pores,  and  is  a  most  powerful  manure. 

ABCONO  KVENINO. 

He  wished  now,  in  the  most  concise  manner  possible, 
to  give  his  ideas  on  the  separate  value  to  vegetation,  of 
aome  of  the  ingredients  of  manures — ^and  here,  as  be- 
fore, he  would  omit  all  detail  of  the  various  experiments 
on  which  he  had  formed  his  judgment,  merely  offering 
these  remarks  as  his  own  opinions  on  this  subject,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  help  considering  of  much  import- 
ance. 

Ammonia  he  considered  as  the  great  pnynoter  of  lux- 
uriant growth  of  stem  and  leaves ;  by  its  means  a  large 
surface  of  healthy  dark -green  vegetation  is  produced, 
which,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  light, 
matures  the  various  juices,  such  as  gum,  starch,  sugar, 
&c.,  contained  in  the  plant.  But  all  the  ammonia  which 
can  be  got  into  a  crop,  unless  there  be  also  abundance 
of  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  other  inorganic  anb- 
stances,  will  give  nothing  but  a  worthless  vegetation,  and 
no  grain  of  value.  Thoae  who  have  raised  crops  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  unless  the  soil  con- 
tained of  itself  a  sufficiency  of  these  inorganic  salts, 
have  found  that^  however  beautiful  they  appeared  when 


green,  they  were  comparatively  of  little  value  when 
dried. 

So  with  trees :  superabundance  of  ammoniacal  manure 
will  give  beautiful  looking,  thick,  long  shoots ;  but  they 
will  be  spongy,  long-jointed,  and  will  neither  bear  fruit 
in  quantity  or  quality  at  all  resembling  those  which  are 
manured  with  abundance  of  inorganic  salts  combined 
with  the  ammonia.  In  these  latter  the  shoots  are  hard, 
very  short-jointed,  and  full  of  fertile  blossom -buds  ;  the 
fruit  also  has  a  much  better  flavour,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other.  Tbe  reverse  of 
this  is  also  true,  that  inorganic  salts  alone,  without  am- 
monia to  give  a  healthy  breadth  of  vegetable  surface  to 
the  maturing  influences  of  the  light  and  air,  will  afford 
nothing  but  barrenness.  This  he  had  repeatedly 
proved,  and  preserved  specimens  of  various  growths.  It 
seems  very  easy  to  comprehend  that,  if  a  tree  or  other 
plant  has  all  the  requisite  ingredients  to  feed  on,  as  soon 
as  the  light  and  air  induce  in  the  juices  tbe  necessary 
changes  of  ripening,  a  bud  (blossom  or  otherwise)  is 
formed,  vegetation  proceeds;  in  another  short  space, 
another  bud  is  formed.  Now,  if  one  or  other  of  these 
ingredients  is  insufficiently  supplied,  vegetation  must  go 
on,  until  from  this  niggardly  supply  sufficient  thereof  is 
obtained  to  form  a  bud.  Ammonia  increases  tbe  vege* 
table  growth  rapidly,  and  this  continues  until  sufficient 
inorganic  salts  are  procured  thereby  to  form  first  a 
leaf  bud,  or,  if  more  is  procured,  a  blossom -bud; 
if  in  forming  a  blossom-bud  these  salts  are  ex- 
hausted, leaf-buds  will  next  be  formed,  until  the 
supply  is  again  obtained  for  blossoms.  He  had 
made  many  experiments  with  flowers  and  their  seeds, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  these  views 
thoroughly,  but  still  he  merely  offered  them  as  his  own 
individual  opinions. 

Dr.  Krocker,  •  in  Giessen,  had  analysed  many  soils, 
some  from  the  western  parte  of  this  country ;  in  all  he 
had  found  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts,  in  some  as 
much  as  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre,  twelve  inches 
deep.  From  these  experiments  an  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed, and  was  now  held  by  many,  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  put  ammoniacal  manures  on  the  soil.  Now, 
theory  done,  unless  confirmed  by  practice,  was  not  only 
useless,  but  injurious.  Large  quantities  of  inorganic 
salts  were  prepared  in  England,  with  exact  instructions 
from  Liebig,  under  the  idea  that  they  alone  were  neces- 
sary to  produce  luxuriant  crops ;  but  they  had  failed  in 
every  instance  of  application.  And  nearly  all  the  arti- 
ficial manures  there  manulactured — and  it  was  now  a  large 
business — oontsined  ammonia  in  some  shape  or  other.  It 
is,  however,  not  to  be  doubted  that  large  quantities  of  am- 
monia come  down  with  the  rain  and  snow,  and,  when  these 
fidl  heavily,  some  portion  of  the  ammoniaeal  salts  are 
waahed  down  below  theinflnence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  become  permanently  stored  in  some  subsoils ;  these, 
when  brought  to  the  surfsoe  by  the  subsoil  plough,  ex- 
hibit very  luxuriant  crops.  The  ammonia,  however,  of 
moderate  summer  rains,  is  either  used  by  the  crops,  or  is 
raised  from  the  surfsce  by  evaporation,  to  return  again 
in  the  next  shower.  The  variations  of  soiUi  and  cironm<> 
stances,  however,  had  led  him  not  to  trust  implicitly  in 
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inj*  geiwnl  solentlfio  theorlM,  tmleis  eonftrmed  by  t«ry 
nmneroai  and  Terj  well  anthenticated  experimenta. 

THIRD  svaNiiio. 

At  the  period  of  the  commenceBient  of  the  ftppUeation 
of  sdenee  to  agrionltare,  the  seientiiic  ealculatioa  iras  as 
followa  :^If  the  farmer  sella  antivally  the  prodaoe  of 
hia  farm,  saj  hay»  grain,  milk,  batter,  cheese,  ealtes, 
hogs,  &c.,  he  carries  from  that  land  more  prodace  than 
he  can  restore  to  it  in  the  ahape  of  manure  from  his  own 
farm ;  and  the  land  most  be  soon  exhausted^  unless  he 
buys  manure— and  the  calculation  appeared  tery  fair. 
But  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  had  shown  It  to  be  erro- 
neous. He  had  only  to  refer  to  the  lucid  and  interesting 
statement  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brooks,  to  show  that  even 
with  the  sale  of  his  produce  he  had  increased  his  manure 
to  superabundance.  Row  had  he  done  it?  He  had 
carefully  saved  every  particle  of  urine  and  fceces,  and  all 
rubbish  and  oflRil  on  his  premises ;  and,  to  mix  with  and 
absorb  this,  he  had  carted  loads  of  stuff  from  hfs  peat- 
bog. Now  this  peat  muck,  called  by  chemists  under 
various  names,  as  gelne,  humus,  coal  of  humus,  vegetable 
mould,  is,  as  far  as  regards  agriculture,  cAareoa/— 4be 
absorbent,  the  storehouse  of  ammonia.  Mr.  Brooke's 
next  process  is  to  pare  his  meadow,  bum  these  parings, 
and  mix  them  also  with  the  urine  and  fnces.  Now  here 
is  another  storehouse,  both  of  ammonia  and  of  inorganic 
salts;  and  nothing  is  lost,  as  it  used  to  be --all  Is  stored 
up  for  use.  Every  horticulturist  who  has  grown  plants 
in  garden-pots,  which  are  nothing  but  burnt  clay, 
the  same  as  Mr.  Brooks's  burnt  parings,  knows 
that  the  ro6ts  of  plants  leave  the  soil  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  pot,  and  push  for  the  sides  of  the 
pot  itself,  and  why?  Beeause  the  salts,  dissolved 
by  watering  the  plants,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  burnt 
clay,  and  there  the  plants  go  to  find  their  nonrishment. 
These  store-honses  also  absorb  the  ammonia  which 
oomes  down  in  rain  and  snow,  as  well  as  the  inoifantc 
salts  arising  from  the  annual  disintegration  of  stones  asid 
rocks. 

A  preference  has  besB  stated  for  plaster »  as  aa  ab* 
sorbent  of  ammonia,  iMoaue  plaster  is  a  mannrei  wUeb 
charcoal  is  not«  Plaster  may  be,  and  in  some  oases  (not 
the  majority  certainly)  is,  a  manure ;  by  the  absorption 
of  ammonia,  it  becomes  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  lime. 
Now  one  hundred  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  contain 
about  sixty  parts  of  salphurie  aoid,  not  very  advantage- 
ous to  vegetatioo,  about  twenty-sis  parts  of  ammonia, 
and  about  fourteen  parti  of  water.  Charcoal  can  con- 
dense in  its  pores  about  ninety  parta  in  bulk  of  ammonia. 
Plaster  is  an  excellent  material  to  strew  in  stables 
where  many  horses  are  kept»  at  it  destroys  all  noxious 
effluvia,  and  it  is  then  uoqueslionably  a  good  manure, 
but  it  appears  far  inferior  to  oharooal  as  an  absorbent  i 
and  certainly  where  plenty  of  peat  muek  esiste,  it  is  bad 
economy  to  porehsae  it  for  tUs  purpose. 

The  notes  rsad  by  Mr*  Newhail,  of  his  observatlone 
on  his  saannre  compoets,  are  very  interasting*  If  every 
agricnlturiat  would  make  aueh  notes,  and  place  them 
where  men  ef  seienoe  eonld  hate  aoosas  to  HMm,  they 


would  soon  be  churiiled,  gifted  onl,  end  oonpaied. 
Thfai  would  unquestionably  lead  to  generaliiatfMs  of 
some  importance  to  agrlcultttre. 

A  desire,  In  wUeh  every  one  rauit  oerdidly  Join,  hss 
been  expressed  for  definite  eipertmems  In  agrfcnttaie. 
In  onler  to  have  definite  experiments,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  Work  with  definite  compounds ;  sad  this,  with 
the  immense  diver^ty  of  soils,  although  not  abaelutsiy 
impossible.  Is  difiicult.  A  fkrmer  may,  year  after  year, 
add  sea- weed  to  his  manure  composts,  and  always  pro- 
duce excellent  crops ;  if,  to  spare  labour  or  expense  for 
one  year,  he  omits  this  ingredient,  he  may  stOl  have  as 
good  crops  "nay,  even  a  second  year;  then,  l^om  this, 
whteh  he  considers  a  definHe  experioMut,  he  wtti  eondade 
sea-weed  to  be  of  no  use.  The  third  year,  anotlier  may 
be  in  possession  of  the  fhrrn,  and  hnvHig  heard  of  sea- 
weed, determines  to  try  it  on  half  the  land,  the 
other  half  without.  From  that  half  uanoMd  with 
seaweed  he  obtains  muoh  better  crops  than  from  ^ 
other,  and  he  concludes  firom  this  dw^Mie  «xptrimsat 
that  seaweed  is  a  valuable  manure.  Now,  the  proba- 
ble truth  woidd  be,  that,  from  the  seaweed  put  on,  there 
had  been  a  superabundance  of  phosphates  and  other  in- 
organic salts,  enoegh  to  iupply  the  crops  for  tibe  two 
years,  and  that  then  a  fiesh  addition  of  them  was  re- 
quired. No  doubt  this  case  often  oocnrs  in  tbe  applim* 
tion  of  lime  and  plaster,  and  has  censed  so  mvdi  divetstty 
of  *oploion. 

But  definite  experiments,  though  diflonlt,  are  not  ab« 
sohitely  impossible ;  for  Instance,  that  stated  by  the  pre- 
sident)  at  Sandusky.  Ohio,  whefs  on  abmadtlioftwcnty 
or  thirty  acres  fifty  bushels  charooal  were  spraad  per 
acre,  on  land  hitherto  barren,  with  inlerveirfiig  epaoss, 
where  none  was  used.  The  spots  with  diarcoal  gave 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  wheat  per  wen,  thoss 
without  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre. 

There  is,  however,  one  definite  experinaent  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  tried  t  It  is  the  experiment 
of  establishing  agricultural  schools  and  experimental 
farms  throughout  this  vast  and  flourishing  agricultu- 
ral country.  What  is  the  reason  wby  yonth  pant 
after  commerce  or  the  leimed  profesdone  ?  It  is 
because  they  require  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  energy  of 
the  mind,  and  this  exercise  Is  precisely  what  youth 
demand ;  the  want  of  it  drives  them  into  all  kinds  of 
foolish  excesses ;  for  the  desire  for  it  is  invincibly  atroog 
and  will  be  gratified.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  to  divert 
these  energies  of  the  mind  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
agriculture  ?  The  experienoe  of  other  naliena  answers, 
yes )  but  only  by  the  preparation  of  a  prevkma  aoitable 
education  of  the  first  order.  Yoong  men  generally  eon- 
sider  a  fanner  as  a  mere  machine,  a  jdougb,  a  eart,  or  a 
hoe,  with  nothing  to  do  but  what  their  fathara  did  before 
them.  WiU  theee  idem  apply  to  any  other  Indnstrial 
pnrsnit,  or  any  ether  profession?  Had  they  been  so 
applied,  the  railroad,  the  steam-boal,  the  elnotric  tele- 
graph, had  still  been  unknown -•and  m  long  m  Umoo  idrss 
exist  amongst  them,  so  long  will  the  best  of  onr  agricnl- 
tuial  population  flock  to  the  dties,  and  smny  n  tee 
be  irretrievably  lost. 
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A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  April. 
Present — ^The  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive,M.P.,  Trustee, 
in  the  chair ;  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  Earl  Beanchamp ; 
Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  P. 
Boileau,  Bart.;  Mr.  Almack ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker; 
Bosanquet ;  Mr.  Burke ;  Rct.  Thomas  Cator ;  Colonel 
Challoner ;  Mr.  Cherry ;  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  G.  Dyer;  Mr.  Puller,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Gaussen;  Mr. 
B.  Hall ;  Mr.  Fuher  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Kinder ;  Mr.  King ; 
Mr.  Lawes ;  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P. ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Otrerman ; 
Mr.  Parkins ;  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt ;  Professor  Sewell ; 
Professor  Simonds ;  Mr.  Slaoey,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope ;  Mr.  Stansfleld,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Hampden  Tur- 
ner ;  ProfBssor  Way ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Webster. 

Prize  Eaay, — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  Essay  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Barley,  to  which  the  Judges  had  awarded  the 
Society's  Prize  of  j^l5,  and  also  the  Essay  in  that  class 
which  they  had  '*  commended.''  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  then  opened  the  sealed  motto-paper  containing 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  former  essay,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Prize  belonged  to  Mr.  Hall  W.  Kea&y, 
of  Holkbam,  Norfolk.  The  sealed  motto-paper,  con* 
taining  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  commended  essay, 
was  referred  unopened  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  in  order  that  he  might,  at  his  discretion, 
open  it  or  not,  agreeably  with  the  5th  Rule  of  Compe- 
tition for  Essays,  and  communicate  accordingly  with  the 
author  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so  ;  the  commended 
essay  bore  the  motto^  "  Without  practice,  theory  is 
nothing." 

Dmatu  qf  CatiU.^The  ChairmBn  took  that  oppor« 
tooity  of  stadng  his  ooDvictioia  that  the  Society  had  it 
in  their  power  to  coafer  a  great  practical  benefit  on  their 
members  residing  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  oooamunity  at  large,  by  deputing  from  time  to  time 
a  first-rate  Y^ierinary  Surgeon  into  those  districts  where 
disease  of  any  kind  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  live  stock  of  farmers,  with  an  iostnictioii  that 
he  should  report  to  the  Conncii  the  result  of  his  peisonal 
examinatiott  into  the  dreumatanoes  of  such  malady,  and 
into  the  local  cause  of  its  occurrence  or  aggra^'atiou,  as 
well  as  the  measures  be  would  recommend  for  arrestiBg  its 
progress,  and  preventing  its  further  outbreak  in  other 
districts.  This  statement  led  to  an  unantmoua  expres- 
sion of  the  value  of  the  measure  proposed,  and  to  an 
aniasated  daseussion  on  the  subjeet,  in  which  Col.  Chal- 
loner,  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Ovennan,  Sir  John  Johttstoae, 
Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Parkins,  and  Prof.  Sewell,  favoured  the 
Council  with  their  views  on  the  subject.  The  ChaurauA 
then  gave  notice,  That  as  the  question  he  had  ventured 
to  suggest  had  received  the  concurrence  of  the  Members 
present  on  that  occadon,  he  should  move  at  the  neit 
Monthly  Council,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  con- 


of  the  Veteriaary  Committee  of  the  Society, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Council  at  their  eariiest  ooBvenienee. 

Blue  Earth, — Professor  Way  having  ventured  an 
opinion  at  the  last  Meeting  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  blue  substance  found  in  the  peat  soil  submitted  by 
Colonel  Cballonor  to  tlie  Couneil,  and  which,  from  a 
casual  inspection,  he  then  supposed  to  be  Prussian  blue, 
had  been  led  by  a  communication  be  had  received  from 
the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  to  submit  it  to  analysis,  and 
had  found  it,  as  that  gentleman  expected  to  be,  not 
Prussian  blue,  but  another  salt  of  iron,  namely,  the 
phosphate.  Professor  Henslow  stated  that  the  earthy 
phosphate  of  iron  was  often  found  in  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  and  was  frequently  seen  coating  the  empty 
shells  of  the  fresh«water  musole,  pleked  up  by  erows, 
and  left  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  also  remarked 
that  phosphato  of  iron  sometimes  occurred  in  lumps ; 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
that  substance  mi^t  be  derived  firom  the  decomposition 
of  animal  matter,  whilst  the  bog-iron  would  constitute  a 
ready  souroe  for  the  oxide  of  that  metal  forming  the 
base  of  the  selt  in  questton.  Colonel  Challoner  having 
found,  as  he  had  remarked  at  the  previous  meetiaf ,  that 
the  peat  soil  under  oonsidemtiou  wue  a  most  sterile  one, 
he  had  still  been  curious  to  ascertain  its  effsots  on  thi 
growth  of  plants,  when  mixed  in  small  proportions  with 
garden  mould,  especially  in  reference  to  the  change 
which  the  salt  of  iron  it  contained  would  produce  in  tlie 
colour  of  the  petals  of  the  hydrangea  and  similar  plants ; 
and  he  had  accordingly  instructed  his  gardener  to  make 
these  trials,  and  report  to  him  the  result. 

PreisfUf .— The  fieri  of  Carlisle  transmitted  to  the 
Council  (through  the  President)  a  oopy  of  the  atatossent 
of  Mr.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  on  the  applieation  and  value  of 
liquid  manure,  which  the  Council  referred  to  the  Jour- 
nal Committee.  The  fieri  of  Tyroonnel  presented  spe* 
clmens  of  hollow  bricks  (made  by  the  tile«maohine)  for 
the  building  of  cottagea>  with  a  statement  of  their  pecu- 
liar advantages,  and  of  localities  in  which  they  were 
manufactured.  The  A^cultural  Society  of  Paris  pre- 
sented their  Report  of  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Raynbird 
his  work  on  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk.  Thanks  were 
ordered  by  the  Council  for  the  favour  of  these 
donations. 

The  Council  then  ad|oumed  to  thelstofMay. 


A  Special  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Mond^,  the  30th  of  April :  pre- 
sent, the  fieri  of  Dooiet  V.-P.,  in  the  ehair  i  Sir  John 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  (  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  ; 
Mr.  Burke  ;  Colonel  Challoner  ;  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Bennett ;  Mr.  Brandreth  i  Mr.  fivelyn  Denison, 
M.P.  ;    Mr.   Brandreth  Gtbbs  $    Mr.  UiUyard ;  Mr. 
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Fither  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Cattleacre) ;  Mr.  Kinder ; 
Mr.  Lawes ;  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Milward  ; 
Mr.  Posey,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Shaw ;  Mr.  Shaw,  jan.  ;  Mr. 
Shelley  ;  Mr.  Stansfteld,  M.P.  ;  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee  referred,  at 
the  last  Monthly  Council,  to  the  special  consideration  of 
this  meeting,  was  fnlly  discussed,  and,  with  certain 
amendments,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  following  day. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of 
May  t  present,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
Trustee,  in  the  chair;  Earl  of  Ducic  ;  Lord  Bridport ; 
Hon.  R.  H.  CliTe,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham, 
R.N.  ;  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart..  M.P.  ; 
Sir  Robert  Pnce,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Thomas  D.  Adand, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Austen  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker; 
Mr.  Bamett ;  Mr.  Blanshard  ;  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Brandreth  ;  Mr.  Burke  ;  Colonel  Challoner  ;  Mr. 
Childers,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Henry  Cobnan ;  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Garrett ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  ; 
Mr.  Grantham  ;  Mr.  Hillyard  ;  Mr.  Hippesley  ;  Mr. 
J^her  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre) ;  Mr.  Kinder; 
Mr.  Lawes  ;  Mr.  MUes,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  MUward  ;  Mr. 
Pendarres,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P. ;  Professor  Sewell; 
Mr.  Shaw  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  jan.  ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  ;  Mr.  George  Turner  ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Turner  ;  Mr.  T.  Umbers ;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson. 

Finaneta,  —  Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  monthly  report  on 
the  accounts  of  the  Society ;  fh>m  which  it  appeared 
that  the  current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  at  that  date  was  ;^1,653  (including  ;£],000  on 
the  Norwich  subscription  account,  and  ;^653  belonging 
to  the  account  of  life  compositions  for  investment).  This 
report,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  eommittee  that 
Messrs*  Gumey  and  Co.,  of  Norwich,  should  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  the  Local  Banken  of  the  Society  on 
the  oooasion  of  the  ensuing  country  meeting  in  that  dty, 
was  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Omntry  Meeting  o/lSSO.—The  report  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Shaw  (Lon- 
don), Mr.  Ffsher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Milward,  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Inspection  Committee,  who  had  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  tiie  varioufl  localities  in  the  western  dis- 
trict offered  by  their  respective  authorities,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society's  country  meeting  in  1850,  having 
been  read,  the  Council  received  the  sevenl  deputations, 
oomposed  of  some  of  the  most  infinential  residents  in  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Wilts,  and  Somerset,  who  had  fk- 
vonred  the  Society  by  their  attendance  on  that  occasion, 
in  order  that  they  might  render  to  the  Coundl  every  re- 
quired information  connected  with  their  respective  coun- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  bear  testimony,  by  their  per- 
sonal presence,  to  the  great  interest  excited  throughout 
the  west  of  England  on  the  subject  of  the  Society's 
Country  MaetiBg  of  next  year  to  be  held  in  that  part  of 


the  country.  The  Report  of  the  Inspection  Committee 
having  informed  the  Council,  as  the  result  of  their  per- 
sonal enquiries  and  examination,  <'  that  the  general 
accommodation  offered  by  each  of  the  towns  propoied 
for  the  meeting  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
and  that  at  each  of  them  the  greatest  readiness  and 
anxiety  were  manifested  to  meet  the  reqoiremcnts  and 
further  the  objects  of  the  Sodety,"  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond,  as  Chairman,  proceeded  to  address  each  of 
the  deputations  as  they  presented  themsdves,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comparative  advantages  possessed  by  escfa 
locality,  and  to  receive  in  reply  the  information  re- 
quired. The  Council  then  voted  their  beat  thanks 
to  these  deputations  for  the  favour  they  had  doas 
them  by  thdr  attendance,  and  proceeded  to  the  dedtioo 
of  the  particular  place  in  the  Western  District  to 
be  selected  for  the  Sodety's  Country  Meeting  of  1850. 
It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Hillyard,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brandreth,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  City  ot 
ExBTBB  should  be  the  place  of  such  meeting.  The 
deputation  from  that  city  represented  to  the  Coaneil 
that  to  sdect  Exeter  as  their  place  of  meeting  wodd 
fall  in  with  the  plans  and  prindplea  of  the  Society,  as 
there  was  no  district  more  alive  to  improvement  thin 
that  in  which  it  was  situate,  nor  any  tiiat  could  be  more 
truly  add  to  need  that  improvement.  They  dwdt  on 
the  fact,  that  every  other  part  of  England  had  partid- 
pated  in  the  advantages  bestowed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Society;  and  all  but  the  ftrmen  of  the  West  of 
England,  properly  so  termed,  had  benefited  ac- 
cordingly; that  the  Sodety's  great  national 
meetings  had  been  held  in  the  northern,  the 
southern,  and  the  eastern  districts  of  the  country ;  that 
Wiltshire  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  proximity  to  the 
Southampton  Meeting,  and  Taunton  to  the  one  hdd  at 
Bristol ;  while  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  the  far 
west,  fdt  themselves  neglected:  they  therefore 
thought  that  Exeter,  the  metropolitan  dty  of  those 
counties,  had  a  great  claim  to  the  preforenoe  of  the 
Council  on  that  occasion ;  espedally  when  it  was  eon- 
aidered  that  thdr  cdebnted  breed  of  cattle,  whidi  had 
already  carried  off  the  honoun  of  the  Society 
at  every  former  meeting,  would  be  but  too 
happy  to  be  exhibited  in  thdr  native  districC; 
when  it  might  also  be  added,  that  the  dty  itadf,  with  its 
40,000  inhabitants,  its  admirable  locdities  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  its  railway  aeoommodatioo, 
and  the  10,000  visiton  along  the  Northern  and  Southern 
shores  of  the  famed  county  of  Devon,  would  promote, 
in  every  respect,  the  success  of  a  Meeting  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a  national  one,  but  more  peculiariy  so  at  the 
present  important  period  of  the  agiieultanJ  interest. 
The  Deputation  concluded  thdr  statement  by  an  as- 
surance that  every  difficulty  would  be  removed  to  pro. 
mote  the  perfect  arrangements  of  the  Sodety,  and  that  a 
hearty  welcome  would  be  given  to  tiie  Members  of  the 
Sodety  on  vintiog  Exeter. 

Country  Meeting  of  1853.— The  Council  decided,  on 
the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  that  the  District  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  1853 
(after  the  Sonth-Eaitem  District  for  1851,  nd  Ihs 
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South-Wales  District  for  1852)  should  be  comprised 
of  the  Counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln*  Nottingham,  and 
Rutknd,  and  be  designated  the  *'  East-Midland " 
District 

Prizufor  EnayM, — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Journal  Committee,  reported  the  Essay  to  which  the 
Judges  had  awarded  the  Society's  Prize  of  j^50,  for  an 
account  of  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  existing 
supply  of  Animal  Food  ;•  and  the  sealed  motto  paper 
being  opened,  the  successful  author  of  the  winning  Essay 
in  question  was  ascertained  to  be  John  Chalmbrs 
Morton,  of  Whitfield  Farm,  Gloucestershire.  The 
essays  bearing  the  following  mottoes  were  also  reported 
as  having  been  *'  commended"  by  the  Judges:  viz., 
*«  And  the  land  shaU  yield  its  increase,"  <'  O.U.Y.," 
and  "  Practice."  Mr.  Pusey  then  moved  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Prizes  for  Essays  to  be  awarded  in  1850, 
when  the  following  Schedule  was  agreed  to,  subject  to 
such  conditions  of  competition  as  should  be  published 
in  the  next  part  of  the  Soeiety^s  Journal,  and  to  the 
standing  regulation  that  the  Enays  intended  to  compete 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  at  12, 
Hanover-square,  London,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March. 

Fsrming  of  Lincolnshire , £50 

EsrmiDg  of  Somenetshire 50 

The  cauies  and  means  for  thepierention  of  Abortion 

in  Cows 80 

The  Diseases  of  live  Stock  occasioned  by  mismansge* 

ment 80 

The  CultiTation  of  Oats 20 

The  rearing  and  mansgement  of  Poultry 20 

The  Climate  of  the  British  IsUndi  in  its  effect  upon 

cultivation 80 

The  Destruction  of  the  Wire-worm 50 

£280 

Agricultural  ChemUtry,  —  On  the  motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  the 
following  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee  was 
adopted :— - 

BEFORT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  recommend  that  in  Aitnre  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  anslyses  of  msnures,  sgricnltnral  products,  and 
soils  at  the  fiollowing  reduced  rates  be  msde  a  privilege  of  all 
memben  of  the  society. 

No.  1.  An  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  manure  in  the 
msrket — *l%.  6d. 
By  this  is  meant  such  an  opinion  as  could  be  formed  by  a 
sdentific  person,  by  inspection,  with  a  few  simple  oon- 
firmatoiy  experiments. — [It  will  protect  from  firand,  but  is 
not  csknlsted  to  assist  msterislly  in  the  choice  of  the  httt 
spedmens,  where  sll  are  gtwiint ;  it  will  inform  the  applicant 
whether  a  specimen  of  guano,  or  oileake  for  instance,  be 
adohented  or  not ;  but  will  not  touch  the  question  of  its 
relative  value  as  a  pure  specimen.  Such  sn  opinion  will  only 
^iply  to  ordinaiy  market  articles,  ss  gosno,  oilcske,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gypsun,  common 
salt,  Ac] 

No.  2.  Guano.    A  determination  of  the  nitiogen  (smmonia), 
or  of  the  lame  and  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  &c.— £1. 

Hie  feUowing  is  an  iastanoe,  taken  at  random,  of  such  an 


Water 17  95 

Organic  matter,  and  ammooiacsl  salts 51'39 

Sand,&c 184 

Earthy  phosphate,  principally  phosphate  of  lime  20*98 
Alkaline  salts,  snd  loss  to  mske  up  the  difference, 

often  consirting  of  common  sslt,  &c 8*34 

100000 

l^is  is  sn  thst  is  needed  to  give  the  sgricnltnral  value  of 
guano,  or  a  dose  approximation  to  it. 

No.  3.  Limestone.  The  proportion  of  lime. — t^.  6d. 

The  proportion  of  magaesis. — 10s. 

The  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia. — 15s. 

This  anslysts  is  suffident  for  many  purposes ;  but  in  most 
limestones  sulphur,  lime,  phosphorus,  and  magnesia  are 
present. 

The  next  snalysis  is  better  for  fiirmers,  inumuch  ss  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  effect  may  be  due  to 
miNMltf  ingredients. 

No.  4.  limestone,  or  Maris,  induding  carbonates,  phosphates, 

sulphate  of  lime,   and   magnesia,  with  sand  and 

day.— £1. 
No.  5.  Partial  analysis  of  s  soil,  induding  sand,  clay,  organic 

matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime. — £1. 
No.  6.  Complete  analysis  of  soil. — ^£3. 
No.  7.  Letter  ssking  adrioe,  one  topic— 7s.  6d.    On  more 

thsn  one  topic. — 10s. 
No.  8.  OUcske,  or  dung,  or  any  animal  products   (such  as 

cheese  or  butter  in  milk),  nitrogen,  snd  phosphoric 

add. — ^£1.     Oilcske,  induding  nitrogen,  oil,  and 

phosphoric  acid. — 80s. 

That  a  salaiy  of  £200  apyesr  be  paid  to  Fkofessor  Way  for 
this  purpose,  snd  that  the  Committee  have  further  power  to 
expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  £800  a-ycar  in  audi  chemical  in- 
<iuiries  for  the  Journal  as  the  Council  shall  think  expedient 
from  time  to  time  to  direct*  on  oonsidention  of  the  report 
made  by  the  Chemical  Committee. 

That,  in  order  to  ensure  a  rcguUur  and  eflicient  attendance, 
the  following  Memben  be  added  to  the  Committee : — 

LordPorCman  Mr.Lawes 

Mr.  Hyett  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre) 

Mr.  Hoskyns  Mr.Sheridan,  MP. 

Mr.  Jonas  Dr.  Daubeney 

Mr.  J.  Manwaring  Paine  Mr.  Adand, 

The  present  Memben  of  the  Committee  are — 

Mr.  Posey,  MP.  The  Bev.  A.  HnxUUe 

Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone^  Mr.  Thompson ;  snd 

Bsit,  M.P.  Mr.  Shaw  (Strand). 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  MP. 

MvuAtr  of  Coimet/. — On  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Henry  Blanshard  was  unanimously 
elected  a  General  Member  of  the  Council,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  transferred  to  the  dass  of 
Vice-Presidents. 

Steward. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brundreth,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Charles  Stokes,  of  Kingston, 
Notts.,  was  unanimoudy  elected  a  Steward  of  Cattle 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dmce,  who  retires  this  year  by 
rotatioii. 

/Md!^.— Hie  Conndl  appohited  the  following  Com* 
nittees  for  te  lelaeliMi,  and  reoommaiditioii  to  the 
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Conncil  (f i  om  nominations  made  by  the  memben  on  or 
before  the  cosiiing  General  Meeting  on  the  22nd  instant, 
at  12  o'clock),  of  Judges  for  the  Norwich  meeting : 
namely— Co;/ifMi7/f0  for  Stock,  Lord  Portman,  Mr. 
Hudson  (Castleacre),  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr. 
Shaw  (London),  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Stokea,  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hillyard. 
CommitUe  for  ImpUmenU,  Xiord  Pgrtman,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Thomaon«  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbfl,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Shaw  (London), 
Hon.  Captain  Pelham,  and.Mr.  Shaw  (Northampton). — 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  was  very  desiroua  that  it  should  be 
known  by  the  members  at  large  of  the  Society,  that 
they  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  parties  to  act  as 
Judges  at  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society,  by  trans- 
mitting their  names  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the 
22nd  of  Mny  in  esch  year,  provided  they  certified,  from 
their  personal  knowledge,  that  the  parties  they  proposed 
were  qualified  and  willing  to  act  as  Judges  for  the  par- 
ticular class  for  which  thej  were  respectiyely  recom- 
mended, and  who  were  unconnected  with  any  exhibitor 
of  stock,  or  maker  of  implements,  and  had  no  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  stock  exhibited  as  the  breeder 
of  any  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  might  be  oalled 
upon  to  adjudicate. 

House-LUt, — ^The  Conncil  agreed  by  ballot  to  the 
House- List  of  Council  required  by  the  Bye- Laws  to  be 
recommended  by  them  to  the  General  Meeting  at  the 
annual  elections  on  that  occnion. 

Am^riemn  Agrkuliur^.-^Mr,  Colmin,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Memben  of  the  Society,  attended  theCoandl, 
on  his  retvm  from  a  Tisit  he  had  paid  to  America,  and 
reported  the  aetlTe  progress  made  by  the  New  York 
State,  as  wdl  as  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricnltnral 
Society,  especially  in  the  application  of  chemical  science 
to  the  immediate  and  praedcal  pnrpoaea  of  agriculture. 
He  was  happy  to  find,  in  whatever  direction  he  had 
moved  in  his  nativo  coMtry,  during  his  reoent  visit  to 
the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  that  while  the  labour,  the 
intelligence,  the  ontorprlaa,  and  the  public  spirit,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultoral  Society  of  England  formed  die  dieme 
of  general  approbation,  ^  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  tiiat 
part  of  the  world  were  atimvlated  hy  ita  exartfaws,  and 
following  its  example  pari  pastu,  with  the  same  inpor- 
tant  results  to  the  acionoa  and  piadaoe  of  ramuaeratiTe 
farming.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  comnmaicattBg  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Pusey,  some  interesting  dataila  OOnnBoted 
with  such  results,  and  should  be  happy  to  find  them 
considered  by  him  worthy  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society.  The  New  York  State  Society  being 
already  on  the  list  of  corresponding  Societies,  the 
Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Colman,  took  that 
opportunity  of  adding  the  Massachusetts  Society  to 
the  nst. 

Vsierinarsf  lUport$,^On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  R. 
H.  Clive,  M.P.,  the  Veterinary  Comnittee  were  re* 
quested  to  report  to  the  Conncil  on  the  subject  suggested 
by  Mr.  Clive  at  the  previous  meeting. 

X«ef tirt.— 'Dw  Rar.  Bdwin  SUaoy  oowttmniisiaii  Ua 


willingness  to  deliver  a  leclure  before  the  Members  on 
the  occaaion  of  the  ensuing  Norwich  Meeting,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Council. 

Miicellaneous  Communicationt. — Colonel  Challoner. 
Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Hillyard,  and  Mr.  Shaw  (North- 
ampton), gave  notices  of  motion  connected  with  the 
competition  for  the  prizes  of  the  Society.  Letters  were 
received  from  the  Town-Clerk  of  Norwich,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Police  of  that  city. 

The  Council  tiien  adjoomod  to  Tuesday,  May  8. 


A  Weekly  CoancU  was  held  at  the  Sooiety'a  Howe, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  May. 
PreBent**The  Earl  of  ChidiesCer,  President,  fai  the 
ohalri  Daka  of  RiehoMmd;  Marquis  of  Downahiie; 
Lord  Camoys;  Baron  Mertena;  Hon.  R.  H.  CHve, 
M.P. ;  Hon.  O.  C.  Agar;  Mr.  Almaek ;  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker)  Mr.  Bnrke;  Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  E. 
Collbagwood ;  Rev.  J.  Cooke ;  Mr.  W.  Donnlaen ;  Mr. 
Dyer ;  Mr.  Fidkr,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandroth  Qibba ;  ITr. 
E,  Greenwood;  Mr.  F.  Greenwood;  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs ;  Mr.  Kinder ;  Mr.  NeiU  Maloolm  ;  Mr.  C.  £. 
Overman;  Mr,  Parkins;  Prof.  Sowell;  Mr.  Robert 
Smith;  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope;  and  Mr.  Haspden 
Tomer. 

Exeter  Ifesftn^.—Mr.  Charlca  Bnitton,  Soaretary  to 
the  Local  Committoa  at  Rxater,  having  been  the  bearer 
to  the  Connoil,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  that 
City,  of  their  agreement  with  the  Society,  duly  executed 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Corporation  and  the  signs- 
turtaofthe  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  the  Council  di- 
rected a  duplicate  agreement  to  be  aealed  in  their  pre- 
sence with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Society,  and  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary,  under  the  powers  of  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation. 


Tebaeco  CW/iir<e.— The  TMb%  of  Ridiiiood  pnsented 
to  the  Council  a  speciman  of  the  dried  loavoa  oC  the  To- 
bacco plant  grown  at  Clkelaaa.  His  Graoa  alao  fhvouiod 
the  Conncil  with  tba  following  statooaent  »ado  by  the 
party  from  whom  he  had  recdved  the  apoeisMM  tten 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Memben. 

Every  person  coltivatiug  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowcn^  espe- 
cially in  the  forcing  department,  have  been  ply^fid  to  keep 
their  houses  and  plants  free  firom  the  numerous  aphJA—  to 
which  they  are  nibject,  and  to  effect  this  without  i^jniy  to  the 
tender  plants  under  cultivation.  Tobaceo  is,  at  piiail^  the 
only  known  safe  and  sufficient  resource,  and  there  are  but  lev 
who  have  not  found  it  more  convenient  and  safe  to  make  pra- 
chases  of  this  essenUsl  ariide,  notwithstanding  its  ^'TTTtlinTw. 
than  trust  to  uncertain  remedies.  Among  this  iiaaabcr  the 
Writer  is  obliged  to  place  himself;  but  not  nntil  he 
many  attempts  to  save  or  lessen  sn  expenditure  so 
tory.  Thus  drcumstanoed,  about  the  month  of  llaxch,  ld48, 
a  gmtlesMBi,  living  in  his  imsMdiate  aei|^bonriioody  who  had 
been  indneed  to  atteaspt  the  cnlti?a(ton  of  toliaoeo  for  his  ows 
esnsawption,  the  nse  of  whish  he  hsd  fosad  it  mBgrnitmat  ts 
discontinue,  kindly  offered  hit  remaining  stodL  lai 
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for  the  purpose  of  fumigatiag  bis  pUuil«houscs ;  aod,  on  making 
a  trial,  it  was  found  a  most  Taluable  article  for  the  purpose, 
•nd  far  excelling  anything  in  efficiency  he  had  ever  before  used, 
loformation,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  preparation  and  the  par- 
ticular variety,  was  M\y  obtained,  and  a  determination  to  cul- 
tivate a  aoffident  quantity  for  all  future  purposes  resolved 
upon.  An  inquiry  was  made  for  the  sort  required  at  the 
respectable  Seedamen  of  the  Metropolis,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  only  tobacco  procurable  was  the  sweet  or  Virginian  variety. 
This,  my  informant  confidently  affirmed,  it  waa  useless  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of;  but  at  length  I  succeeded,  as  I 
then  supposed.  A  Florist  and  a  fnend,  who  himself  had  cul- 
tivated, as  he  stated,  the  particular  sort  I  was  inquiring  after, 
gave  me  a  small  packet  of  his  seed ;  and  thus  the  first  difficulty 
was  supposed  to  be  overcome,  and  its  cultivation  proceeded 
with.  The  number  of  plants  prepared  was  160,  which  were 
finally  planted  out  the  first  week  in  May.  Aa  the  plants  grew 
it  became  manifest  that  the  sort  under  cultivation  was  the 
Virginian  variety  of  the  finest  description,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  prepare.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  alter.  The 
plants  continued  to  grow  deapite  the  chiUinesa  of  our  summer; 
and  in  the  month  of  August,  a  first  gathering  of  ripe  leaves 
was  made,  which,  when  cured,  yielded  about  28Ibs.  of  very  fine 
tobacco.  Early  in  September  a  second  gathering,  but  little 
inferior  to  the  firat,  produced  about  Ulba. ;  and  about  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  a  final  gathering  of  the  yonng  leaves  was 
made,  which,  when  green,  weighed  above  2  cwt.,  but  only  pro- 
duced of  cured  tobacco  141bs.  The  waste  made*  at  different 
timea  in  the  process  of  drying  and  curing,  and  leaves  dirtied 
from  proximity  to  the  ground,  amounted  to  about  1 4  lbs.  The 
stalks  also  were  found  to  possess  a  lai^  portion  of  the  tobacco 
qualities. 

Afioordiag  to  this  atateneut,  the  relative  produee,  per  9tmt, 
would  be  in  the  following  proportion*  attowiag  6.000  i^aota  to 
that  space;  while  at  Amerafort,  in  HoUaadL  the  Mungt 
is  9,600  :— 

UrOK  A  0AI£ULATIOn  OF  6,000  OF 


lbs. 

£    s. 

d. 

Best  Tobacco 

1050 

value  at  6d. 

26  15 

0 

Second  ,..«.. 

525 

«      5d. 

10  18 

9 

Third     

585 

"      4d. 

8  15 

0 

Waste    

525 

"      2d. 

4    7 

6 

£50  16    8 

A  money  crap  ol  fifty  poonda  per  acre  will  donbHeaa 
startle  at  first  sight,  and  I  have  endwf  owed  in  vus  to  dii- 
cover  any  miataka  in  the  oosieluaioBs,  vUe  it  ahoold  ba  ro- 
memberod  thia  npcriimt  wm  «ade  in  1848,  and  t 
uopropitioos  season  could  noi  ht  acleeteii  Tke  only 
sion  that  it  ia  possible  to  cone  to  is^  that  a  nwh  larger  mm 
|.er  acre  might  be  realiied.  The  espnaea  of  cultivation  an 
small  in  comparison;  the  plaata  nqniriog  prineipailly  to  be 
kept  dear  from  weeda*  by  lepaalad  heeuig  dning  titt  aoHner, 
affording  aa  opportunity  thoraagbly  to  etaan  tha  land ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  aaaaiting  Uiat  it  ia  mat  an  aakanating 
crop.  One  man  would  superinland  throe  or  fenr  aarea;  addi- 
tional help  being  only  necessary  at  plantinf  and  gathartag 
time.  Aa  an  illustratioa  of  thia  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  give 
an  extract  ftom  a  letter,  publiahed  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  in 
1830,  who  had  cultivated  the  plant  sucoeaafully.    He  says : — 

"  The  total  cost  of  production  in  Ireland  may  be  said  to 
stand  thua  per  English  acre : — 


Two  ploughings.  one  cross*plmighiag,  two  har-  £    s.  d. 
rowings  roUiagi  hand-picking  and  cleaning 

of  weeds,  opening  and  rolling  of  the  drills ...  2  10  0 

Rent 1  10  0 

Labour  from  the  planting  to  the  curing  process  11    5  0 

Manure £80 

Titba  and  AaaessmeBta   0    3  6 


£17  16    6 


"I  find,  from  aqr  ftuRn  aooouota,  the  labour  and  charge 
upon  a  tobaoao  crop  may  be  aatimated  at  thirty  ponnda  or 
thirty  guioeaa  per  Iriah  acre,  which  ia  equal  to  eighteen  ponnda 
or  eighteen  guineas  par  English  acre^  where  the  laud  is  pre- 
pared by  horsa  labour.  But  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where 
the  spade  haa  been  employed,  the  espenac  of  phmta,  prepara- 
tion, and  labour  is  estimated  at  fifty  pounds  per  Irish  acre,  or 
thirty  pounds  per  English.  It  therefore  follows  that  tobacco 
can  be  produced  in  Ireland  for  fourpence  per  lb.,  which  is  the 
price  of  tobacco  of  ordinary  or  middling  quality  imported  from 
America.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration 
is  required  for  tha  Irish  and  British  grower,  to  meet  the 
caaoalliea  to  which  thia  delieate  exotic  is  fiable  in  onr  northern 
and  variable  dimate." 


MheelUmeotu  Cdrnmunteaiions, — The  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough  tranimitted,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Culverhouae, 
the  atatement  of  a  new  mode  of  treating  bonea  for  ma. 
nure  by  caaatlc  alVali  inatoad  of  ac!d.-«-Mr.  Uajendie 
preaentod  a  sample  of  Australian  Wheat,  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Franklin ;  and  a  supply  of  Potatoes,  on  the  part 
of  Lieut.  Sinpkinson,  R.N.  Mr.  Majendle  stated  that 
the  Potatoes  were  grown  at  Brown  River,  Von  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  were  considered  as  the  best  variety  in 
that  part  of  the  world. — ^Mr.  Lance  favoured*the  Society 
with  his  report  on  die  growth  of  Potato  seeds  from  Chili, 
and  of  Wheat  ft'om  Australia,  both  of  which  had  fur- 
nished onfaTonrable  reanlts,  whilst  his  own  potato  seeds 
had  succeeded  perfectly;  he  attributed  failure  in  the 
Chilian  seeds  to  their  having  had  their  viscous  pulp 
washed  away  ftrom  them,  his  own  having  been  left  with 
that  natural  covering  attached  to  them. — Dr.  Royle  pre- 
sented, on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  sup. 
ply  of  the  Deodara  Pine  Seed  from  the  Himalayah 
BiountaiBS.— The  thanka  of  tho  CovneU  were  ordered  for 
then  oommimioatioiis. 

Tlie  Council  tiien  a^jotimed  to  Tuesday,  May  15. 


A  Weekly  CoancQ  waa  held  at  the  Society's  House , 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  May ;  present,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  K^.,  toiatee,  in  the  Chair ;  Earl 
Dude;  Lord  Bridport ;  Baron  Martens ;  Hon.  H.  W. 
Wilson ;  Hon.  R.  H.  Cllve,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Capt  Dudley 
PeUMiB,  R.N.;  Hon.  Cotonal  H.  Nebou  Hoodi  Sir 
Jofan  V.  B.  Johnstono,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  P.  Boi- 
Isaa,  Bart,;  Mr.  Alasackt  Mr.  Rnynond  Baiker;  Mr. 
W.  Bunovghea)  Rer.  Thovaa  Cator;  Colonel  Chal- 
loner ;  Mr.  Capel  Cure  ;  Mr.  Evelyn  DaaiaoB,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Druce;  Mr.  Dyer;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibba;  Mr. 
Foley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Hawkea;  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Kinder ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Uttle ;  Mr. 
Milward ;  Mr.  C.  £.  Oferman ;  Professor  Sewell ;  Mr. 
Slaney,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Spenoer  Stanhope ;  Mr.  Stanifield, 
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M.P.;  Mr.  Edward  Tall;  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner;  Mr.  T. 
Tamer;  Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed;  Profemor  Way;  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wood. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Little,  of 
LlaoTair  Grange,  Monmouthshire,  on  the  stoppage  of 
drains  under  crops  of  mangold- wunel,  with  specimens  of 
the  fibrous  matter  found  in  the  drains ;  firom  Mr.  G.  E. 
Frere,  of  Roydon,  Norfolk,  on  the  Lecythis  Zabucajo, 
of  Brazil,  and  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  of  Chili,  with  a 
copy  of  the  first  number  of  Sir  W.  Hooker's  Journal  of 
Botany ;  from  Mr.  Greares,  of  Matlock,  Bath,  Derby- 
shire, a  report  on  his  trial  of  Tarious  foreign  seeds, 
transmitted  to  him  firom  the  Council  (referred  to  the 
Journal  Committee) ;  from  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  on  the 
great  advantages  of  sewerage  manure,  and  on  garden 
cultivation,  the  industrial  training  of  youth,  and  the  in- 
struction of  children  in  workhouse  unions ;  from  Mr. 
Dlamire,  on  the  value  of  water  impregnated  with  lime, 
applied  on  pasture  lands  during  the  night,  in  hot  sum- 
mers ;  from  Mr.  Parkes,  on  the  system  of  subsoil  irri- 
gation, in  conjunction  with  drainage,  recommended  by 
him  in  his  lecture  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting,  in  1846 
{Journal,  vii.,  249-72);  from  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
a  statement  on  the  efficacious  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Tovrer,  in  the  administration  of  alcohol,  in  a  certain  state 
of  dilution  with  water,  to  cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia (referred  to  the  Veterinary  Committee)  ; 
from  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  a  report  on  the  singular  exemp- 
tion of  Aldemey  cattle,  in  immediate  commnnicatioo 
with  disordered  animals  in  Anglesey,  from  the  epidemic 
prevailing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  only  instanoe 
of  attack  among  the  Aldemeyi  being  that  of  a  bull  of 
that  breed,  which  recovered,  although  confined  in  the 
same  house  in  which  the  Anglesey  cows  were  dying  (re- 
ferred to  the  Veterinary  Committee) ;  from  Baron  Mer- 
tena,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  comparative  hardiness  of  the 
short-homed  and  HerefDrd  breeds  of  cattle.  These 
communications  gave  rise  to  most  interesting  discussion 
and  detail  of  practical  experience,  among  the  members 
present. 

Mr.  Mayhew  presented  a  copy  of  hia  work  on  the 
Horse's  Mouth ;  and  M.  le  Cbev.  F.  M.  d'Orgebray,  of 
Paris,  a  copy  of  hii  work  on  agricultural  cultivation^  in 
connection  with  drainage. 

The  Council  then  ordered  their  usual  thanks  for  these 
communications,  and  a4Joamed  (over  the  week  of  the 
General  Meeting)  to  Tuesday,  May  29. 


The  following  new  Members  were  dected : 

Abel,  John,  Norwich 

Aldous,  Robert,  Burlingham,  Norwich 

Andrew,  George,  Came,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall 

Annitage,  George,  Yattington,  Nevbury,  Berks 

Bartbropp,  N.  G.,  Cretiogliam,  Woodbridge,  Suff. 

Barwell,  John,  Norwich 

Batterfaam,  John,  Terrington,  Norfolk 

Beare,  Samuel  8.,  Town-doae,  Norwich 

Benson,  J.,  York 

Blyth,  Robert  John,  Norwich 

Brady,  Robert  Watts,  Kerdistoo,  Recpham,  Norfolk 

Bridges,  John  Westwood,  Tuxford,  Notts. 

Brown,  Frederick,  King-street,  Norwich 

Bucklaud,  Thomaaf  Wraysbury,  Staines,  Middlesea 

Burton,  David,  Jan.,  Cherry-Burton,  Beverley,  Yorks. 

Busk,  Joseph,  little  Bcrkhampstead,  Herts 

Case,  Frederii^,  Testerton  Uous^  Fakenham,  Norf. 

Chaffey,  Richard  Trenchard,  Perridge  Houae,  Shepton  MaUett, 

Som. 
Chamberlain,  Robert,  Sheriif  of  Norwich 

CUrke,  W.  R.,  Wymondham,  Norfolk 

Coode,  George,  Haydodc,  Newton-le- Willows,  Lane. 

Fellowes,  Richard,  Inglefield  House,  Reading,  Berks 

FeUowes,    Jamest,     29,    Gloucester-place,     Portman-sqnarc, 

Iiondon 
Fellows,  William  Manning,  Ormsby,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk 
Femandes,  Edward,  Hatton  Parsonage,  Warwick 
Gidney,  Jeremiah  William,  East  Denham,  Norfolk 
Giiling,  John*  Earlham,  Norwich 
Gower,  George,  Dilham,  Smallburgh,  Norfolk 
Harris,  James^  Plumstead  Common,  Woolwidi 
Hastings,  John,  |nn.,  Giessinghal],  East  Dereham,  Norfolk 
Hill,  Josiah,  Biiston,  East  Deiehsm,  Noif. 
Hills,  David,  Nerwidi 

Holland,  Dr.  Charles,  Rodbaston  Hall,  Stafford 
Holloway,  Henry,  Riogwood,  Hampshire 
Kendall,  John,  Hog  HsU,  Borbage,  Hinckky. 


NEW     MEMBERS. 

Sir  Robert  Jacob  Bnxton,  Bart.,  of  Shadwell  Pkrk, 
Thetford,  Norfolk;  John  Tanqoeny,  Esq.,  of  Hen- 
don,  Middlesex;  and  William  Fisher  Hobba, Esq.,  of 
Boxted  Lodge,  near  Coleheater,  wtfe  elfloted  Governors 
of  the  Society. 


Hotchkyc^  Arundel  Calmady,  Cleverdon  Hooi^  Bradworthy, 

Devon 
Ludgater,  John,  Stiffk^,  Wdla,  Norf. 
Mumford,  George,  Cockfidd,  Stowmarket,  Suff. 
Nicholaon,  Henxy,  Pbteiborough,  Northamptonshire 
Patrick,  Jarman,  Wiggenhall,  St.  German's,  Lyon,  Norfolk 
Pike,  Llewellyn  Adolphns,  Chute,  Wilts 
Pillans,  Willism  Potto,  Swaffham,  Norfolk 
Flatten,  Robert,  East  Wmcfa,  Lynn,  Norfolk 
Proctor,  Humes  Beanchamp,  Lngley  Park,  lioddoa,  Norfolk 
Sallitt,  Matthew,  flailingham,  Nonrieh 
Shsnnsn,  Peter,  Elsing,  East  Devdiam,  Norfolk 
Sharaian,  PMer  John,  Seaming,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk 
Stetcns,  Robot,  Watton,  Norwich 
Soggees,  Geoiga*  Hurstpopoint,  Sussex 
Viompson,  Robert,  Norwksh 
Tama,  John,  l^owse,  Norwich 
Underwood,  Jos^h,  Blackheafh  Park,  Kent 
Vmeent,  John  Francis,  Frostenden,  Wangford,  Suff. 
Ward,  Robert  Maystone,  Watton,  Noifoft 
Webber,  Samud,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 
TfiittB^  nicninii  noTwicii« 
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The  hftlf-jearlj  Audit  of  Accounts  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Honse  in  HanoTer-square,  on  Friday,  the  18th 
of  May.  Present:  Colonel  ChaUoner,  Chairman  of 
Finance ;  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  and 
Mr.  Blanshard,  Members  of  the  Finanoe  Committee ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Tnmer,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr. 
Beman,  Auditors  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  The  ac- 
counts wore  examined ;  and  being  found  correct,  were 
certified  accordingly  by  the  signatures  of  the  parties 
present. 


The  Spicial  Council  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  Report  to  be  made  by  the  Council  to  the  ensuing 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  also  held  on  the 
•ame  day.  Present :  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Hon*  Captain  Dudley  Pelham, 
R.N. ;  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart. ;  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart, 
M.P. ;  Colonel  Austen ;  Mr.  Bamett;  Mr.  Blanshard ; 
Mr.  French  Burke;  Colonel  ChaUoner ;  Mr.  Mil  ward ; 
Professor  Sewell ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Hampden  Turner. 

Hie  half-yearly  Gbnbral  Mbbtino  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Honse  in  HanoTcr-square,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
22Dd  of  May.  The  Sail  of  Chichester,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President, 
read  the  following  Report  from  the  Council :— - 

REPORT. 

The  Council  hare  to  report  to  the  Members  at  their 
present  General  Meetingt  that  during  the  past  half  year 
3  GoTomors  and  226  Members  haTO  been  elected  into 
the  Society,  3  GoYemors  and  35  Members  haTO  died, 
and  the  name)  of  6  GoTonors  and  893  Members  have 
been?  on  Tarioua  accounts,  omitted  from  the  list  of  the 
Society,  which  aooordingly  now  oomprisei 

89  Life  GoremorSi 
178  Annual  Goremors, 
582  Life  Members, 
4643  Annual  Members,  and 
20  Honorary  Members. 

Tliey  thfaik  it,  howerer,  right  to  remark  thai,  hi  the 
list  of  names  which  haye  been  erased  fifom  the  books  of 
the  Society,  are  included,  not  only  those  of  members  who, 
for  Tarioiis  reasons  in  the  cowie  of  things,  hsTe  signified 
their  desire  to  withdraw ;  but  a  much  larger  number, 
who,  widi  reference  to  the  transactions  of  former  years, 
haTO  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Society.  A  corrected  list 
of  the  Goremors  and  Members  will  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Vdume  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  year. 

Hm  Council  haTO  eleeted  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond 
Barker  a  Yioe-President  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of 
the  £«rl  Talbot*  deoeased ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Blanshard,  a 
General  Member  of  the  Council,  to  supply  the  tacancy 
created  in  that  body  by  the  transfo  of  Bfr.  Barker's 
name  to  the  list  of  the  Vioe-Presidflnts.  They  hsTe  also 
elected  Professor  Simonds  an  Honortry  Member  of 
tbeSodctj. 


By  the  sale  of  iflOOO  Stock  out  of  the  invested 
capital  of  the  Society,  and  the  application  of  a  portion 
of  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  their  Bank- 
ers, they  hare  been  enabled  to  pay  off  the  loan  con- 
tracted with  Messrs.  Drummond  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year ;  and  they  have  recelTed  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  an  hitimation  that  previously  to  the 
ensuing  Country  Meeting,  the  Committee  will  be  fully 
prepared  to  report  in  detail  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  whole  financial  condition  of  the  Society, 
both  m  reference  to  points  in  which  theexpeuditnre  may 
be  submitted  to  judicious  control,  and  to  measures  by 
which  the  income  of  the  Society  may  be  relieved  from 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  unpaid  arrears  of  sub- 
scription. 

The  Council  receive  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the 
continued  assurance  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society ;  and  it  ia  a  most  gratifying  fact,  that 
out  of  an  issue  by  post  of  upwards  of  5000  copies  of 
the  last  part,  addressed  to  Members  residing  in  remote 
localities  in  Uie  kingdom,  only  one  instance  of  miscarriage 
has  been  complahied  of.  They  cannot  but  regard  tlie 
combination  of  these  most  important  drcuntstances, 
namely,  the  increased  value  of  the  work  and  the  fecilities 
for  its  m«?'*ff»f^?«^  transmission,  as  calculated  very  essen- 
tiaUy  to  effect  the  diffusion  of  sound  practical  knowledge 
among  their  Members,  and  through  them  among  the  agri- 
cultural community  in  genersl.  They  have  decided,  that 
thepriee  of  the  Journal  to  non-members  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  ten  shillings  for  each  part,  insteadof  six  sbilliogs 
as  heretofiire. 

The  Council,  feeling  the  essential  importance  of 
calling  in  the  direct  aid  of  sdenoe  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  decided  advancement  in  the  great  object  of 
improved  cultivation,  by  the  development  of  the  latent 
energies  of  the  soil,  and  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
sustenance  required  by  or  taken  up  by  plants,  have,  after 
mature  deUberatk>n,  agreed  to  the  following  report  of 
their  Chemical  Committee,  in  the  hope  that  while  an 
immediate  personal  privilege  is  conferred  by  it  on  the 
members  of  the  Society,  a  decisive  step  will  have  been 
taken  for  the  attainment  of  the  more  remote,  but  not 
less  certain,  advantages  resulting  from  a  well-organned 
system  of  chemical  research,  on  questions  connected 
with  the  mutual  relations  of  the  plant  and  soil,  and  fhmi 
analytical  investigations  into  the  composition  and  value 
of  substances  produced  by  the  farmer,  or  employed  in 
his  operations. 

••REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  COMMTITEB. 

••  The  Committee  recommend  tluit  in  future  the  privilege  of 
oMaiBlsg  analyeei  of  mane  ret,  ivricultural  product!,  and  loUi 
at  the  following  reduced  rates  be  made  a  privUefe  of  all  M em- 
bers of  the  Society. 

••  No.  1.  An  opinion  aa  to  the  ganttinaneM  of  a  maaare 
in  the  market.— 7s.  6d«  By  this  is  meant  such  an  opinion 
as  could  be  formed  by  a  scientific  person,  by  inspection, 
with  a  few  simple  confirmatory  experiments.— [It  will  pro- 
tect fkom  Arand,  but  is  not  calculated  to  assist  materially 
in  the  dwice  of  the  but  specimens,  where  all  are  femming ; 
it  wiU  inform  the  applicant  whether  a  specimen  of  (uano, 
or  oilcake  for  instance,  be  adulteimted  or  not;  but  win  not 
touch  the  question  of  its  relatiTe  ralue  as  a  pure  specimen. 
Such  an  opinion  will  only  apply  to  ordinary  market  articles, 
as  guano,  oUcake^  superphosphate  of  line,  sulphate  of  am- 
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monia,  gypsum,  common  salt,  ice.]  No.  2.  Guano.  A  de- 
tarminatioa  of  tbe  nitrogen  (ammonia),  or  of  the  same  and 
of  the  earthy  phoephatet,  &c.— £1.  Tbo  following  ii  an 
instance,  taken  at  random,  of  such  an  analysis : — Water, 
17'0S;  organic  matter,  and  ammonial  salts,  61*80;  sand, 
&c.,  I'M;  earthy  phopshate,  princlpalljr  phosphate  of  lime, 
tfO-W ;  alkaline  salts,  and  loss  to  make  up  the  difference, 
often  consisting  of  common  salt,  Ace,  8-84.  Total,  100*00. 
This  is  all  that  is  needed  to  gire  the  agricultural  value 
of  guano,  or  a  dose  approximation  to  it.  No.  8.  Lime- 
stone. The  proportion  of  lime.— 78.  6d. ;  the  proportion  of 
magnesia^—lOs. ;  the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.— 
15s.  This  analysis  is  sufficient  for  many  purposes;  but 
in  most  limestones,  sulphur,  lime,  phosphorus,  andmajn^esia 
are  present.  The  next  analysis  is  better  for  farmers.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  effect  may 
be  due  to  minmU  ingredients.  No.  4.  Limestone,  or 
Marls,  including  carbonates,  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  magnesia,  with  sand  and  day.— £1.  No.  6.  Partial 
analysis  of  a  soil,  including  sand,  clay,  organic  matter,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.— £1.  No.  0.— Complete  analysis  of  soil. 
— £8:  No.  7.— Letter,  asking  advice,  om  topic,  7s.  6d.  On 
more  than  one  topic,  lOs.  No.  8.  Oilcake,  or  dung,  or  any 
animal  products  (such  as  cheese  or  butter  in  milk),  nitrogen, 
and  phosphoric  acid . — £  1  •  Oilcake,  induding  nitrogen,  oil, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  SOs. 

"  That  a  salary  of  £800  a-year  be  paid  to  Pbotjbasor  Way 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Committee  have  farther  power 
to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  £800  a  year  in  such  chemical 
inquiries  for  the  Journal  as  the  Council  shall  think  expedient 
ftom  time  to  time  to  ^rect,  on  consideration  of  the  report 
made  by  the  Chemical  Committee." 

The  Council  haTe  decided  that  the  ensuing  Country 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  at  the  city  of  Norwich,  shall  he 
held  in  the  week  commencing  Monday  the  16th  of  July, 
the  Thursday,  as  formerly,  being  the  principal  day  of  the 
Show ;  and  they  hare  the  satiafiu^tion  of  reporting  that, 
great  as  was  the  number  of  implements  exhibited  at  the 
York  Meeting  of  last  year  over  the  entries  on  any  former 
occasion,  the  number  entered  for  exhibition  and  trial  at 
the  ensuing  Norwich  Meeting  exceeds  that  amount  by  a 
very  considerable  number.  Iliey  have  received  from  the 
principal  railway  companies  throughout  the  kingdom  a 
grant  of  the  same  liberal  concessions  in  ftiYour  of  the 
Society's  exhibitors  as  was  made  by  them  last  year, 
namely,  the  free  conveyance  of  live  stock,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  the  usual  rates  of  charge  for  implements, 
on  proceeding  to  the  Show,  and  with  similar  concessions 
OB  returning  from  it,  provided  the  animals  or  implements 
are  unsold  and  remain  bonft-fide  the  property  of  the 
respective  exhibitors.  The  authorities  of  Norwich 
have  granted  the  free  use  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
fitted  up  at  iheur  own  expense,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Great  Dinner  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council  Dinner ; 
and  Professor  Simonds,  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney, 
have  kindly  consented  to  deliver  Lectures  before  the 
Members  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  in  that  city— 
the  former,  <*  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Reepira- 
tion,  with  pirtioular  reference  to  Pleuro-Pnenmonia,  in 
the  Ox ;"  the  latter,  «  On  the  Parasitic  Fungi  of  the 
British  Farm."  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Country 
Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Western  Distriet  shall  be 
held  next  year  at  the  city  of  Bxeter ;  and  that  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  1858  shall  be  comprised  of  the  counties 
of  Leicester,  linooln,  Nottingham,  and  Ratland^  and  be 
dedgnated  the  SMt-MkUand  Distriet. 


The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  fecei^  tnm 
their  Journal  Committee  the  most  fevonrable  report  of 
the  number  and  value  of  the  Essays  competing  for  fhe 
Society's  Prises  of  the  present  year.  They  befisre 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  thus  aroused  on  so  msay  im- 
portant topics  of  practical  interest  will  lead  to  thst  ooo- 
tinued  progress  in  the  improvement  of  sgriciiltiiiil 
economy,  in  all  its  branches,  which  it  has  hitiisrto  bea 
the  great  object  of  the  Society  to  promote.  But  wUk 
they  regard  the  stimulus  of  honorary  distincdosi  and 
pecuniary  rewards,  the  collection  and  disMminstioa  of 
important  facts,  and  the  communication  of  persoosl  a> 
perienoe  among  farmers  themselves  at  the  Council  Meet- 
ings in  London,  and  at  the  Country  Meetings  held  in 
successive  districts  of  the  Ungdom,  as  most  effeetin 
means  for  the  extension  of  sgricnltural  knowledge ;  tliey 
rely  with  the  greatest  confidence  on  the  fHendlj  co. 
operation  of  the  owners  snd  occupiers  of  lend,  for  deriiinf 
and  carrying  out,  to  their  mutual  advantage  and  fbe 
common  good  of  the  country,  the  most  approved  iji- 
tems  for  tbe  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  tiiebestiMUuei 
for  promoting  the  comfort  and  wdfere  of  those  wbo  d^ 
pend  upon  it  for  their  support. 

In  conclusion,  they  heg  to  remind  the  Members  of  tbe 
Society  tiiat  the  Council  Meetings,  on  the  first  Toeidij 
in  each  month,  are  set  apart  for  the  stricUy  ofBcU 
business  of  the  Society,  in  order  that  the  Meetingi  co 
the  other  Tuesdays  of  the  month  may  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  such  commnnicatioDi  of 
a  practical  nature  as  may,  from  time  to  tbne,bemadeto 
them ;  and  they  are  desirous  to  make  it  extmiiTel; 
known  that  ewerj  Member  of  the  Society  hss  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  such  tiiTBe  Weekly  Meetings  of  the 
month,  and  has  It  fai  his  powv  to  eontribnte,  W^ 
partidpation  fai  their  proeeecUngs,  to  tiie  ooibbmb  in- 
terest of  the  parties  present,  as  well  as  to  tiisgrsdMl 
promotion  of  the  several  objeols  of  the  Sodoty. 

By  Order  of  tiie  CosneO, 

London,  M^  18, 1849.  Jambs  Hvosok,  flee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Ltveipool,  »- 
conded  by  Mr.  Mooro,  of  Appleby,  Leicestershire,  tfas 
Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Colonel  ChalloDer,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Con- 
mittee,  presented  tiie  Balance  Sheet  from  tiie  Asditoii 
ofAooounts;  from  whiofa  it  appeared  tiiaC  thsbsliBoe 
in  hand  and  tiie  totd  receipts  for  tiie  hslf-yesr  eadisK 
Deoember  31, 1848,  had  been  £b,9Ah  and  tiie  totd 
payments  during  the  same  pertod  £4,733 ;  1«^9  * 
bahmoe  in  hand  of  jf  598.  Cohmel  ChaUoner  tii«  «>»* 
mitted  to  tiie  Members  the  quarterly  StatemtBt  of  the 
F^mded  Property  of  tiie  Society,  end  at  btoom^a^^' 
penditursi  and  reported  the  steps  in  V'vgnm  bf^ 
Fuianoe  Committee  for  the  recovery  of  the  snesn  of 
snbacrqition  due  from  Memben,  but  reaainiog  ^^ 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  O.  F.  HoleoBBbe,  seoonded 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Baker,  tiie  tiianks  of  tiie  MeetisgireK 
voted  to  tbe  Fmanoe  Gomoilttee  I  and  ontfasmotaef 
Sir  John  Johnstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hfflyard,  to  the 
Auditors,  for  their  ears  In  hmpeetiiv  «b^  npntteg  «!»> 
the  Aooonnti  of  Oe  Sodsty. 

On  tiie  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Baiker,  Mecndodby 
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the  Earl  of  Dude,  the  Marquii  of  DownBhire  was 
nnanimoiuly  deded  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Parkins,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Little,  of  LlanTair,  the  Trustees  were  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  Pole,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyer, 
the  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected. 

The  Members  having  delivered  in  their  Balloting  lists, 
the  President  named  Scrutineers  for  their  eiamination, 
who  reported  the  unanimous  election  of  the  following 
25  Members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  two  years  :— 
Col.  Austen,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  CoL  Challoner,  Mr.  Childers, 
M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Denison.  M.P.,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Hamond,  Mr.  John  Hudson,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 


Bart.,  M.P.,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P., 
Mr.  MUward,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  W. 
Ridley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Shelley,  Lord  Southampton, 
Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  Mr.  C. 
Hampden  Turner,  Mr.  George  Turner,  Mr.  Henry 
Wilson,  Stowlangtoft,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Wilson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pickin,  of  Whitemoor,  seconded 
by  Mr.  P.  Pole,  Mr.  Bell  Crompton,  of  Driffield  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  was  elected  an  Auditor  of  Accounts  in  the 
place  6(  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner,  then  elected  on  the 
Council. 

On  the  motion  of  tiie  Earl  of  Dude,  seconded  by 
Lord  FeVersham,  the  best  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  were 
voted  by  acclamation  to  the  President,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment.    The  Meeting  then  broke  up. 


CALENDAR     OF    HORTICULTURE.-JUNE. 


Rbtbospkot. 
The  ungenial  weather  of  April  terminated  with 
the  27th  day.    Then  a  rise  in  the  barometer  with 
increased  temperature,  afforded  a  prospect   of  a 
change,  which  was  realized  on  the  29th.    One  of 
the  most  severe  visitations  of  that  so-called  "  show- 
ery" month  occurred  on  the  17th,  when,  after  the 
the  close  £a11  of  snow  in  the  afternoon,  noticed  at 
the  end  of  May  calendar,  three  or  four  degrees  of 
biting  frost  fixed  the  snowy  crystals  upon  the  ten- 
der organs  of  the  fruit-trees  then  in  blossom ;  thus 
no  doubt  greatly  decomposing  their  tissue.    But 
this  was  not  all :  more  snow  fell  in  the  night,  and 
the  bright  morning  sun  of  the  18th,  acting  upon 
the  frosen  partides,  scalded  the  bloom,  and  indeed 
many  succulent  and  delicate  leaves.    The  mischief 
was  done,  and  by  no  means  remedied,  on  the  19thy 
when  snow  was  profuse  to  an  extent  sddom  wit- 
nessed.     On  inquiry  and  inspection,   it  should 
appear  that  nine-tenths  of  the  unprotected  peach, 
nectarine,  and  apricots  have  to  that  amount  lost 
their  fruit,  that  many  pear  and  plum-trees  have  been 
severely  affected,  but  that  the  apples  remained  un- 
scathed, so  that  the  blossom  gives  promise  of  abun* 
dance.    The  trees  form  beautiful  garlands,  and  this 
most  valuable  of  our  culinary  fruits  may  prove  an 
ample  compensation.    A  large  proportion  of  goose- 
berries and  currants  are  probably  lost.    Vegeta- 
bles were  retarded,  and  spring  cabbage  has  been 
dear  and  scarce.    Among  ornamental  planta,  the 
delicate  leaves  of  the  rose,  particularly  those  of  the 
shoota  from  last  summer's  buds,  which  were  coming 
forward  on  the  16th,  suffered  much  by  parching ; 
but  beyond  that,  serious  injury  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  inflicted.    Such  casualties— not  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  April  and  May — warn  us 
not  to  be  too  early  confident :  and  now.  May  17th, 
when  the  gardener  has  been  taught  by  experience. 


that  he  can  safely  proceed  to  decorate  his  parterres, 
we  may  retrace  by-gone  years,  and  thereby  learn 
that  the  rule  so  established  admits  of  some  fatal 
exceptions.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  fore- 
noon of  May  17, 1 837,  that  one  of  the  heaviest  falls 
of  snow  occurred :  its  duration  was  inconsiderable, 
but  a  frost  of  a  few  hours  succeeding  my  vines,  on 
a  south-east  wall,  were  so  injured,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  cut  back  the  spring  shoots,  some  nearly  12  inches 
long,  in  order  if  possible  to  obtain  any  fruit  on 
secondary  shoots  from  their  lower  eyes.  Some 
were  produced,  but  the  crop  was  a  mere  apology. 

Many  dry  and  sunny  days  have  tended  to  re* 
invigorate  every  species  of  plant,  and  the  gentle 
rains  which  fell  about  the  middle  of  May  have  already 
clothed  nature  with  the  richest  verdure.  One  more 
remark  will  close  this  retrospect.  May  of  lata 
years  has  been  hot,  dry,  and  parching ;  and  we 
believe  that  more  injury  to  fruits  was  thus  occa- 
sioned than  by  any  winter  weather  of  April. 

OPKR/iTIONS  IN  THE  KITCHIN  GARDEN. 

1st.  Cucumbers  in  the  open  air  should  again  be 
sown,  and  very  early,  over  a  deep  layer  of  warm 
manure,  covered  with  several  inches  of  light,  rich 
earth  raised  in  a  hill  or  ridge.  Dr.  lindley  ob- 
serves : — "  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  cover  the 
ridges  with  clean  straw,  or  peas-haulm,  when  the 
planta  are  grown  long  enough  to  be  trained  upon 
the  ridges :  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  sun  from 
parching  the  ground,  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  to 
prevent  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit  from  being 
covered  with  soil  during  rain.  Covering  alsQ 
obviates  the  spotting  of  the  fruit  in  autumn." 
Fronds  of  fern"Would  answer  the  purpose,  and  these 
as  they  decay  are  convertible  into  good  vegetable 
manure— as  they  contain  salta  of  potash.  Stop  the 
runners  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  and  hook  them 
down  in  regular  order  by  fern  or  other  slender  peg8< 
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Kidney  beans  and  "  runners,**  Sow  early ;  and 
again  about  the  longest  day.  Sowing  in  pots  or 
pans  of  light  earth  is  the  best  and  safest  method, 
because  the  seeds  may  thus  be  protected  from  ex- 
cess of  moisture ;  and,  when  transferred  to  the  rows 
(under  which  there  should  be  some  rich,  decom- 
posed manure— the  plants  grown  in  pots  till  they 
have  produced  the  true  leaves,)  will  take  to  the 
ground  and  make  secure  progress ;  some  air-slaked 
lime  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  plants  on  each  side, 
would  defend  them  from  slugs. 

Peas — Sow  early  the  last  crop  of  Scimitars, 
Hotspurs,  and  Warwicks :  and  about  the  18th  to 
24th  Knight's  marrows,  watering  the  drills  ef- 
fectually should  the  weather  be  dry.  This  crop, 
if  it  succeed,  will  yield  well,  and  acceptably  till 
Michaelmas. 

Celery  from  the  nurse  rows  : — ^Transplant  into 
trenches  in  the  first  and  third  week.  Continue  to 
sow  cape  broccoli,  lettuce,  radishes,  spiiutch,  and 
small  saladmg. 

Parsley, — ^To  obtain  this  plant  in  perfection 
transfer  to  beds  or  borders  some  of  the  most 
double  plants  that  can  be  found ;  or  otherwise  thin 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  seedlings,  leaving  only 
the  double-leaved  4  to  6  inches  asunder.  Do  the 
same  by  curled  cress,  and  curled  cheveril  for  seed. 
Transplant  early  broccoli,  aU  the  winter  greens,  and 
seedling  cabbages.  Hoe  carefully  beet-roots,  car" 
rots,  parsnips)  letting  none  stand  closer  than  8  to  10 
inches  apart)  and  onions.  Transplant  leeks  after  dig- 
ging and  manuring  a  strip  of  ground  a  yard  or  four 
feet  wide ;  make  deep  holes  when  the  ground  has  set- 
tled, and  toward  theend  of  June  drop  some  sifted  ma- 
nure into  the  holes;  take  up  a  strong  seedling  leek  for 
each  hole,  trim  away  a  few  of  the  straggling  roots, 
hold  the  plant  upright,  and  so  place  it  in  a  hole 
centrally,  resting  on  the  manure;  pour  soft  water 
very  gently  into  the  cavity  till  it  reaches  half  way 
up  the  leek ;  this  will  carry  down  mould  sufficient 
to  fix  it  upright,  and  the  plant  will  swell  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  hole  as  in  a  case  or  mould ;  water  is  to 
be  given  again  if  the  weather  prove  dry. 

Endive  .'—Defer  the  main  crop,  but  transplant  at 
the  middle  of  June  some  of  Uie  first  sown  May 
seedlings  to  an  open  spot  of  ground. 

At  the  same  time  tumqfs  for  the  autumnal  sup- 
ply ;  hoe  the  plants  already  growing,  and  with  leaves 
an  inch  or  more  broad,  and  thin  them  out  to  stand 
at  regular  distances. 

Asparagus: — Continue  to  cut  till  midsummer; 
then  desist. .  If  seed  be  required,  retain  one  or  two 
of  the  early  and  best  stalks.  When  the  cutting 
is  over,  clean  the  beds  thoroughly.  Keep  seeding 
beds  hand-weeded. 

Sweet  herbs  can  still  be  raised  from  slips  and 
cuttings.    Those  intended  for  winter  use  should 


be  cut  and  carefully  dried  in  an  airy  out-house ;  if 
for  distilling  they  should  be  collected  when  the 
blossoms  became  apparent,  as  they  then  abound 
vnith  the  essential  oils. 

HARDY   FRUIT  DXPARTMSMT. 

Fmish  the  disbudding  of  the  stone  fruit  trees, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  remove,  while  in  a  tender 
state,  all  those  supernumerary  shoots  that  cannot  be 
trained  in  proper  order :  and  it  is  £ur  more  prudent 
to  do  this  in  the  spring  by  pinching,  than  to  leave 
them  to  the  knife  when  hardened  by  maturity. 
If  fruit  abound  (a  rare  case  I  expect),  thin  out  to 
one  on  a  shoot ;  but  do  this  work  by  degrees  till 
stoning  be  advanced,  when  the  fruit  usually  becomes 
secure. 

Apple  and  pear  trees : — It  is  customary  to  fore- 
shorten for  spurs  twice;  that  is, about  midsumma', 
and  again  after  the  second  shooting.  I  hsvealways 
thought,  that  one  effectual  regulation  after  the  mid- 
summer shoots,  would  accomplish  all  that  can  be 
desired :  but  more  on  this  subject  in  July. 

Train  in  such  new  branches  of  the  waU4rees  as 
are  required  to  fill  up  blank  spaces,  so  soon  as  the 
firmness  and  flexibility  of  the  wood  will  safely  per- 
mit the  operation. 

fVaU  vines  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  fruit  in  single  bunches ;  stopping 
back  to  the  second  eye  above  the  duster.  Train 
new  wood  where  required,  and  nmsmhet,  thst 
henceforward  the  trees  will  require  attention  evecy 
week  or  ten  days. 

Strawberries  :*-The  fruit  promises  to  be  most 
abundant,  and  these  fine  rains  of  May  will  secure 
the  bloom  now  rapidly  expanding.  Straw,  fan, 
grass-mowings,  or  whatever  covering  is  used  to 
keep  the  fruit  dean,  ought  to  be  applied  (where  it  b 
not  yet  so)  thickly  to  prevent  evaporation,  a  pre- 
caution far  more  profitable  than  artificial  waterings 
can  be.  Cut  off  every  runner  as  it  devdopes  itad^ 
unless  in  cases  where  a  fresh  set  of  pluits  is  re- 
quired, when  any  string  that  starts  firom  m  very 
prolific  parent  should  be  pegged  down  dose 
to  the  first  planUet,  or  into  a  small  pot  of  mould 
let  into  the  ground  under  it.  Destroy  snails  and 
insects :  use  dusty  lime  fredy. 

BXCITBD  FRUITS. 

Melons  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  attention  is 
required  to  stop  tiie  secondary  shoots  above  a  fruit, 
and  to  train  the  leaders  on  a  trdlis,  so  that  each 
mdon  can  be  supported  and  turned  to  the  sun. 
Air  and  water  must  be  given  at  proper  times. 
Cucumbers  do  eztremdy  weU  in  pots,  as  eiqierience 
has  amply  proved.  The  best  soil  is  thoroughly 
decayed  couch-grass  roots,  which  are  ooQeded 
from  a  fidd  of  soft  crumbly  loam  mixed  with  soom 
I  very  fine  manure.    It  is  late  to  mention  this  prac* 
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tice,  but  I  found  it  proved  in  the  pine-stove  of  a 
gentleman  who  required  a  fruit  every  day  of  the 
year ;  and  very  lately  I  saw  in  an  orchid-house  one 
plant  which  had  produced  five  or  six  fine  cucumbers : 
it  waa  then  cut  back  for  a  second  crop  and  scarcely 
occupied  a  yard  of  the  roof.  The  vaporous  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  just  suits  the  plant,  and  so  would 
that  of  a  low  double-span  propagation  house. 

ORNAMENTAL   DBPARTMBNTS. 

In  the  retrospect,  allusion  was  made  to  planting 
and  bedding  out.  lliese,  in  the  north  of  England, 
may  be  more  safely  eflTected  at  the  beginning  of 
June  than  earlier,  as  frost  is  apt  to  hnger;  but 
whatever  period  may  be  chosen,  the  gardener  should 
be  assured  that  to  produce  luxuriant  and  rich  co- 
loured leaves  and  flowers,  fresh  and  appropriate 
soils  ought  to  replace  those  of  all  the  plots,  after 
digging  out  the  old  earth  and  carrying  it  away  to 
the  depth  of  12  to  18  inches :  the  alkalies,  silicates, 
and  humus  of  the  several  soils  will  then  be  in  per- 
fection, and  produce  their  effects,  as  wanted,  for 
lawn  figure  beds.  Select  individual  groopings  are 
to  be  preferred,  but  a  miscellaneous  selection,  the 
"  colours  and  sizes  so  arranged  as  to  pioduce  har- 
mony" ought  to  occupy  flower  borders,  otherwise 


how  should  we  be  Me  to  introduce  the  old  favourite 
herbaceous  plants  ? 

FLOWERS    UNDER    GLASS. 

Give  air  and  sufficient  water  to  the  plants  in  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse. 

RostMin  pits  will  demand  minute  attention  to 
gvaid  agunst  aphis  and  that  ruinous  "  miner  "  the 
caterpillar,  which  encloses  itself  in  the  tender  leaves 
about  the  bloom.  Orchidaceous  plants  are  now 
rapidly  advancing  to  flower.  In  the  first  week  of 
May  I  saw  Messrs.  Rollisson's  great  double-span 
house,  the  heat  at  80^,  vapourous  to  saturation,  and 
the  floor  at  noon-day  floating.  The  dark  spring 
had  retarded  the  blossoming  of  many  of  the  more 
than  2,000  species,  but  still  there  were  striking 
beauties  visible ;  among  many  others  a  magnificent 
DmuBnobiumfrMriatum,  Everyday  now  will  de- 
velope  lovely  varieties  of  these  most  wonderful 
tribes  which  to  the  ardent  botanist  are  so  justly  in« 
teresting. 

Floods  of  rain  have  visited  this  locality ;  we  want 
sun  now,  for  nature  is  clothed,  nay,  burdened  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  mth  it  the  process  of  matu- 
ration will  proceed  with  corresponding  activity. 

Croydon,  May  21.  J.  Towers. 


-AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

MAY. 

The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  being 
cold  for  the  time  of  year,  vegetation  in  general  made 
very  httie  progress,  and  complaints  of  the  shortness 
of  grass,  even  in  the  most  forward  districts,  came 
to  hand.  Since  the  20th  the  temperature  has  con- 
tinued mild;  hence,  the  crops,  aided  by  warm 
genial  rains,  have  grown  rapidly,  and  appear  to  have 
nearly,  or  quite,  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold  mids  experienced  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  accounts  from  nearly  all  quarters,  relative  to 
the  growing  wheats,  are  very  satisfactory,  almost 
without  an  exception ;  and  we  may  observe  that  we 
never  recollect  a  season  during  which  so  few  com- 
plunta  have  reached  us.  Barley,  oats,  beans,  and 
peas,  which  at  the  date  of  our  last  report  were  ex- 
hibiting a  somewhat  unfavourable  complexion,  are 
represented  as  promising  a  good  yield.  The  rye 
plant  is  now  in  fuU  ear  in  several  parts  of  England. 

NotwithstancBng  the  continuous  large  arrivals  of 
grain  and  flour  from  abroad,  very  litde  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  any  kind  of  wheat.  The 
bk>ckade  of  the  German  ports  by  the  Danes  gave 
hopes  at  one  period  that  prices,  owing  to  the  d^ffi- 
culties^^  the  way  of  transit  from  the  Baltic,  would 


improve;  but,  with  a  free-trade  in  com  with  all  the 
world,  and  abundant  stocks  in  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  combined 
with  low  currencies  abroad,  any  permanent  advance 
in  the  quotations  appears  very  doubtful.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  up  to  this  time, 
we  have  been  consuming  foreign  "bread-stuffs" 
at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  twelve  million  quarters 
per  annum ;  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  carries 
us,  there  is,  we  conceive,  every  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals,  even 
though  speculative  investments  on  this  side  are 
smaller  than  for  many  years  past.  To  some  extent 
our  markets  will  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  growing 
crops ;  but,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
stocks  of  home-grown  com  on  hand  are  very  small, 
and  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  con- 
sumers, it  is  evident  that  very  large  importations 
will  be  required  to  keep  prices  down  to  their  pre- 
sent level.  We  make  these  observations  not  for 
the  purpose  of  lulling  our  farmers  into  a 
state  of  false  security  —  in  other  words,  of 
inducing  a  belief  that  enhanced  rates  will  be  realised 
during  the  coming  season ;  yet  we  cannot  conceal 
from  them  the  all-important  fact  that  consumption 
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is  considerably  in  advance  of  our  producing  powers. 
In  some  parts  of  England  scarcely  any  old  wheat  is 
to  be  met  with ;  and  a  large  portion  of  that  grown 
last  year  has  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
millers.  That  our  deficiencies  will  be  made  good 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and,  though  the  Baltic 
may  be  closed  against  us  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  year — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble— it  is  evident  that  almost  unlimited  quantities 
may  be  drawn  from  the  United  States,  without  e}^- 
hancing  prices  there  more  than  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter. 

The  stocks  of  potatoes  have  now  become  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  our  markets  have  been  largely  sup- 
plied from  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  from 
whence  we  have  received  during  the  month  nearly 
10,000  tons.  The  best  English  qualities  have  sold 
in  the  metropolitan  markets  at  from  2008.  to  2208., 
and  the  best  foreign  110s.  per  ton,  inferior  kinds 
having  gone  as  low  as  80s. 

Potato  planting  is  over,  even  in  the  north ;  and 
the  sets  are  looking  extremely  well. 

Depastured  beasts  and  sheep  have  not  fared  quite 
so  weU  as  in  the  ordinary  run  of  years,  owing  to  the 
want  of  grass ;  hence,  large  quantities  of  dry  food 
have  been  consumed  upon  most  stock  farms.  The 
extensive  suppUes  of  hay  produced  last  season  have 
materially  checked  the  sale  for  artificial  food,  which 
is  selling  at  lower  rates  than  we  have  known  them 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  epidemic  has  again 
made  its  appearance  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Lincolnshire ;  its  ravages,  however,  have 
not  been  of  an  alarming  character.  The  sheep  are 
now  tolerably  free  from  disease. 

On  the  whole,  the  show  for  fruit  in  Kent  and 
elsewhere  is  good.  On  the  Continent  the  blossoms 
have  set  remarkably  well,  and,  consequently,  we 
may  expect  heavy  importations  from  France  and 
Holland. 

The  provision  markets  have  continued  in  a  very 
inactive  state.  There  has  been  a  slight  rally  in  the 
value  of  live  stock ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  high  prices 
are  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  our  own 
grazing  counties  there  are  large  numbers  of  both 
beasts  and  sheep  ready  for  slaughtering ;  while,  on 
the  Continent,  they  continue  large.  A  favourable 
turn  in  our  markets  would  speedily  produce  heavy 
arrivals  and  importations.  The  condition  of  the 
supplies  is  unquestionably  good. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  imports  of  foreign 
grain  into  Ireland  have  been  large,  direct  as  well  as 
from  Liverpool,  the  com  trade  has  ruled  tolerably 
firm,  and  prices  have  been  fairly  supported.  The 
consumption  of  Indian  Com  in  the  above  country 
appears  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase ;  indeed,  it 
appears  likely  to  become  the  staple  article  of  food 
amongst  the  lower  classes.    The  stocks  of  grain  on 


hand  have  been  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  althougb  the 
shipments  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year  have 
been  unusually  small,  the  growers  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  our  markets. 
Letters  from  Scotland  speak  in  favourable  terms 
of  the  prospects  of  the  fields.  As  large  supplies  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  are  expected  to  arrive 
during  the  ensuing  month,  and  as  the  accounts 
from  the  south  have  induced  caution  in  getting  into 
stock,  the  com  trade  has  ruled  heavy,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  quotations  have  had  a  downward 
tendency.  The  late  shipments  of  oats  to  London 
haveyidded  no  profit  to  the  farmers. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  heaviness  in  the  demand  and  the  miserably 
low  prices  in  Smithfield,  alluded  to  in  our  last 
Review,  have  been  followed  by  a  slight  reaction  for 
the  better.  Still,  however,  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  trade  have  failed  to  produce  any  positive  bene- 
fit to  the  graziers.  In  the  early  part  of  this  month 
the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  above  market  was 
lower  than  ever  remembered ;  but  about  the  second 
week,  from  the  comparatively  limited  arrivals,  the 
trade  became  tolerably  steady,  at  an  advance  in  the 
quotations  of  from  4d.  to,  in  some  instances,  6d. 
per  8lbs.  The  supplies  having  improved  to  some 
extent,  the  demand  again  fell  off,  and,  with  it,  prices 
receded  quite  2d.  per  8lb.  Thus«  it  wiU  be  per- 
ceived that,  though  the  value  of  stock  has  slightly 
advanced,  it  is  still  beneath  a  paying  point  An 
impression  appears  to  have  gained  ground  that  im- 
proving markets  may  be  reasonably  looked  forward 
to.  We  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to  reason  thus, 
as  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  n  moment  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  numbers  of  both  beasts  and  sheep 
at  this  time  in  the  country  are  very  large,  an  , 
further,  that  the  available  supplies  in  Holland  and 
Germany  are  in  excess  of  those  at  many  previous 
corresponding  periods  of  the  year,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  shipments  to  England  during  the  years 
1847  and  1848.  The  imports  into  London,  since 
our  last,  have  been  as  under : — 

Beasts   1,427  Hctd. 

Sheep 3,047 

Lambs  5 

Calves   977 

Pigs 9 

Total 5,465 

Same  month  last  year     7,904 

Same  month  in  1847 6,275 

The  continuance  of  the  Danish  war  has  prevented 
any  shipments  of  consequence  from  the  German 
ports  to  Hull,  &c, ;  hence,  to  some  extent,  the  falling 
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off  observed  in  the  arrivals^  as  shown  in  the  above 
statement.  The  arrivals  at  the  outports  have  been 
confined  to  about  800  head. 

The  supplies  brought  forward  in  Smithfield  have 
been  as  follows : — 

Beasts 16,320  Head. 

Cows   . .  •  • 450 

Sheep  and  Lambs  . .  •  • 115,340 

Calves 1,555 

Pigs    2,193 

CORRBSPONDING  PBRI0D8. 

Ma3r,1847.  May,1848. 

Beasts... 17,175    ..     16,541 

Cows • 601     ..  491 

Sheep  and  Lambs 109»670    .  •   102,230 

Calves 1,727    ..       2,087 

Pigs 2,816     ..        2,581 

From  the  Isle  of  Wight  1,264  sheep  and  lambs  have 
reached  us.  The  supply,  by  sea,  from  Ireland,  has 
amounted  to  227  beasts,  200  sheep,  and  200  pigs. 

Several  arrivals  of  preserved  meat  have  taken 
place  from  Sydney,  as  well  as  from  South  America. 

The  bullock  supplies  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  undermentioned  counties : — 

Head. 

Eastern  counties 6,300 

Western  and  midland  counties 2,400 

Other  parts  of  England .^ 2,450 

Scotland  1,040 

COMPARISON   OP   PRICES. 

Per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

May,  1847.     May,  1848. 
8.   d.  s.  d.      8.  d.      s.  d. 

Beef, from 2   Oto3    8..  3    0to4     2 

Mutton 2    4     3  10. .4     O     5     2 

Lamb    4    8     6    0..4     8     6  10 

Veal 3   0    4    0..3  10    4  10 

Pork     3    2     4     2..  4     0     5     0 

Full  average  time  of  year  supplies  of  slaughtered 
meat  have  been  received  up  to  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets,  which  have  continued  in  a 
very  inactive  state,  at  a  trifling  improvement  in  the 
general  quotations. 

DURHAM. 
During  the  whole  of  the  put  month  and  up  to  the 
13th  intt.,  the  weather  was  eioeedingly  cold  and  winter, 
like,  with  heavy  falls  of  mow  and  hard  frosti ;  and  vege- 
tation that  was  BO  forward  in  March  haa  been  much 
checked,  and  the  young  grasses  began  to  assume  a  brown 
and  unhealthy  appearance.  Tnmipa  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  keep  for  stock  of  every  description  was 
scarce,  and  hay  advanced  in  price ;  since  then  we  have 
experienced  weather  of  a  mild  and  genial  character  ;  a 
Bufl&cieney  of  fine  mild  rains  has  fallen,  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  growing  crops  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
repaired.    The  wheat  is  late,  but  promising,  except  on 

wet  stiff  clayev  soils,  that  was  sown  in  a  wet  state ;  the 
plants  appear  sickly  and  thin  on  the  ground.    In  conae- 

qnenee  of  the  unprecedented  fineness  of  the  months  of 

February  and  March,  an  unusual  large  breadth  of  wheat 


was  sown  under  very&vourable  auspices;  and  should  we 
have  a  bountiful  harvest  here  and  on  the  continent,  the 
prices  will  be  ruinous  in  this  country ;  but  what  does 
cheap  bread  avail,  if  you  reduce  the  means  of  purchasing 
it  ?    It  is  very  clear  and  obvious  that  this  country,  lilie 
Ireland,  is  visibly  getting  worse  every  day ;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  see  such  prodigious' 
efforts  have  been  made  by  a  set  of  men,  not  only  to 
depress  but  to  entirely  ruin  agriculture ;  but  how  fre- 
quently do  we  see  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  designing 
men  firustrated  and  overthrown  by  the  power  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence !    We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  in  too 
many  instances  the  greatest  distress  is  apparent  amongst 
the  agricultural  community;  they  are  placed  in  most 
serious  diflieulties  by  foreign  competition,  their  own  pro- 
duce being  entirely  neglected.    We  fear,  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  exertion,  they  will  be  unable  to  main- 
tain that  position  and  uphold  that  independence  for 
which  the  farmers  in  this  country  have  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished.   The  May-day  rent  audits  have  been  thinly 
attended.    We  are  well  aware  that  tenants  are  paying 
their  rents  out  of  their  capital.    The  quantity  of  pota- 
toes planted  in  this  country  is  without  a  parallel ;  they 
have  been  consigned  to  the  ground  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances ;  the  early  kinds  of  seed  have  been 
preferred,  having  escaped  the  disease  last  year  more 
generally  than  the  later  descriptions ;  early  planting  is 
much  recommended.    The  month  of  March  was  re- 
markably favourable   for  the   lambing   season;    their 
increase  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  breeder ;  the 
weather  proving  so  fine,  very  few  deaths  have  been  ex- 
perienced ;  the  price  of  couples  have  greatly  fallen  since 
last  year.    The  price  of  fat  stock  has  this  year  proved  a 
most  ruinous  business,  the  whole  of  the  winter  keep  being 
entirely  given  away;  extensive  losses  have  been  sustained 
by  grazing.    Store  cattle  comes  to  market  in  miserable 
condition ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  effect  sales,  and  prices 
are  still  receding.  At  our  hirings  for  farm  servants  great 
dulness  prevailed,  many  excellent  servants  having  at- 
tended all  the  hirings  in  the  county  without  being  asked 
what  they  went  for ;  good  labourers  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment, and  many  are  working  for  their  meat.     We 
think  it  is  time  for  Peel  and  Co.  to  admit  they  have  been 
in  error  with  their  free-trade  measures,  and  leave  it  to 
more  competent  hands  to  legislate.    Peel  has  always  be- 
trayed every  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  serve.    Every 
farmer  can  employ  double  the  number  of  hands  on  his 
farm,  but  the  clever  and  talented  Co.  are  desirons  of  en- 
riching the  foreigners,  and  ruining  our  farmers,  and 
starving  our  labourers,  the  best  of  whom  are  fast  emi- 
grating to  America.    Burke  said  it  was  a  perilous  thing 
to  try  experiments  with  the  farmers,  whose  capital  is 
more  feeble  in  its  nature,  whose  trade  is  more  subject  to 
risk  and  losses,  whose  capital  only  turns  once  in  a  year 
—in  some  branches  it  is  three  years  ^fore  the  money  is 
repaid.    The  price  of  wool  has  receded,  and  manufac- 
turers are  awidting  the  next  clip.     The  severity  of  the 
weather  up  to  the  13th  inst.  has  been  very  injurious  to 
clover ~  on  the  poor  wet  soils  it  has  lost  'plant  consider- 
ably.   The  old  meadows  and  pasturss  are  well  set,  and 
assume  a  very  healthy  vigorous  appearance;  but  the 
farmer  is  afraid  to  expend  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
stock,  as  he  has  entirely  lost  all  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent goveramentk-^May  22. 
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Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Day. 

8  a.  m. 

lOp.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

lOp.m. 

la.  cU. 

in.  etc. 

Apr.  21 

29.82 

29.90 

29 

44 

39 

22 

29.90 

29.78  1 

38 

44 

42 

23 

29.60  ;  29.60 

39 

46 

44 

24 

29.60  ,  29.76 

39 

51 

47 

25 

29.76    29.72 

42 

58 

51 

26 

29.72  1  29.80 

'     44 

55 

51 

27 

29.80  ,  29.66 

40 

60 

50 

28 

29.66    29.95 

44 

56 

54 

29 

30.14  ;  30.24 

42 

65     < 

55 

30 

30.27  ;  30.23 

52 

62 

53 

May  1 

30.17  j  30.04 

46 

59 

51 

2 

30.00  1  29.88 

46 

63 

49 

3 

29.83 

29.80 

50 

71 

58 

4 

29.81 

29.83 

49 

76 

63 

5 

29.83 

29.80 

51 

76 

57 

6 

29.80 

29.81 

44 

66 

52 

7 

29.88 

29.97 

45 

53 

44 

8 

29.97 

29.93 

40 

53 

45 

9 

29.99 

29.99 

41 

49 

42 

10 

29.90 

29.88 

40 

50 

46 

11 

29.85 

30.03 

42 

50 

45 

12 

30.16  :  30.19 

40 

56 

61 

13 

30.07 

29.86 

47 

59     \ 

52 

14 

29.69    29.65  | 

49 

66 

53 

15 

29.56 

29.56 

47 

65 

56 

16 

29.46 

29.40 

53 

63 

56 

17 

29.30 

29.40 

50 

58 

51 

18 

29.44 

29.75 

50 

60 

(     53 

19 

29.95 

29.98 

53 

63 

56 

20 

29.85 

29.76 

52 

55 

52 

21 

29.77 

29.86 

52 

67 

57 

Wind  and  State. 


Direction. 


N.  Westerly 
S.  Westerly 
S.W.,  N. 
N.,  S.bvW. 
Northerly,  S. 
Westerly 
S.  West 
S.  Westerly 
W.S.W. 
Easterly 
East 

N.  Easterly 
E.  by  North 
Easterly 
Easterly 
N.East 
N.East 
N.East 
N.East 
N.  by  East 
N.W.,  N.my. 
S.E.,  W.S.W^. 
S.  Westerly 
S.  Westerly 
S.  Westerly 
S.  AVest 
S.  West     . 
W.byN.,W. 
W.  by  N.  by  S. 
S.  West 
N.  by  E.,  S. 


livelv 
gentle 


fl^ntle  ;fine 
brisk    I  fine 
gentle  i  cloudy 
gpntle    cloudy 
lively     fine 


Force. 


airy 
gentle 
gentle 
variabl 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.  m.'2  p.]n. 


fine 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 


gentle  cloudy 
gentle  |  cloudy 
gentle    haae 


fine 
fine 


brisk 
brisk 
lively 
lively 
lively 


fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 


lively   I  cloudy 


gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

fivelv 

gentle 

gentle 

strong 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 


cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

'cloudy 

'sun 

'sun 

.cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

I  sun 

I  sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


ne 
sun 
sun 
fine 
cloudy 
cbudy 
sun 
cloudy 
cloudy 


10  p.m. 


fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

doady 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

ddudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 


Weather 


dry 

dry 

small  rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

rain 

showers 

dry 

drjr 

dnzzle 

dry  day 

sunny 

sunny 

dry 

dry 

dij 

ram 

a  shower 

nun 

dry 

ram 

fine 

rain 

rain 

showers 

dry 

prof,  rain 

showers 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGES  OF   MAY. 


Barometer. 

High.      I         Low. 

30.46  29.60 


Thermometer. 


High. 
90 


Low.  I  Mean. 

37  58.7 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Highest.       I        Lowest.       |  Mean. 

58.7  I  45.0  I  51.5 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 
April  21.— Pretty  fine  and  drying.  22.— Change- 
able; some  sun.  23. — Rainy  afternoon.  24. — 
Fine;  changeable;  three  or  four  solar  spots.  25. 
— Fine  spring  day.  26. — Gloomy  and  moist ;  rain 
overnight.  27.-rHaay,  but  fine  day.  28— Solar 
spots ;  thunder  and  several  showers ;  sunny  morn- 
ing. 29. — Fine.  30. — A  superb  day,  and  the 
warmest.  May  1. — Fine  early;  doubtful.  2. — 
Ck>udy,  with  base.  3. — ^A  little  rain  overnight, 
then  fine.  4,  5. — Summer  spots  observed  these 
three  days.  6. — Biting  wind;  a  few  gleams  to- 
wards evening.    7.-— Much  the  same.    8.— Chilly, 


with  gloom ;  sunset  as  a  crimaon  globe.  9*  10.— 
Overcast  and  chOly.  11.  — Masses  of  gloomy 
clouds,  as  if  composed  of  dingy  yellow  smoke.  12, 
13.— Pretty  fine;  little  sun.  14.— Fme  after  rain. 
16.— Fine  spring  day ;  rich  evening ;  cloudy.  1 6. 
— Ck>udy,  with  gleams.  17.— Double  straU  of 
clouds,  ^e  under  rapid.  18. — Fine  growiiig  wea- 
ther. 19.— Changeable.  20.— Rain  night  and 
day.    21.— Much  finer,  mik  a  beavy  shower. 

Lunations. — April:  New  moon,  a2nd,  near 
midnight;  first  quarter,  29th,  2  b,  17  m.  afternoon. 
May:  Full,  7th,  7  h.  7  m.  morning;  last  quarter, 
15th,  10  h.  30  m.  morning. 

Remarks  referring  to   Agriculture.— 

Verdure  rich  to  the  last  degree,  with  every  prospect 

of  plenty;  in  giiss-fodder  crop  and  com  sun  is 

wanting,  as  the  gloom  is  prevailing.     Solar  spoU 

were  discerned  on  all  the  bright  days  generally, 

with  two  or  three  exceptions. 

i.  Towers* 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURINO    THE     MONTH     OF     MAY. 


The  weather,  though  very  variable,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  of  rather  a  favourable  character  during 
the  month.  The  first  eight  or  ten  days  we  had  hot 
Bunshine,  with  little  rain,  an  J  the  wind  mostly  from 
the  eastward.  Subsequently  there  was  a  material 
fall  in  the  temperature,  but  about  the  12th  the 
wind  veered  from  north-east  to  south-west,  causing 
increased  warmth,  and  bringing  a  welcome  supply 
of  rain.  Since  then  vegetation  has  progressed 
rapidly,  and  though  the  reports  respecting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grain  crops  are  (as  is  not  unusually 
the  case  at  this  period  of  the  year)  contradictory, 
the  general  tenor  of  the  accounts  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts  is  certainly  not  discouraging.  On 
cold  clay  lands  the  young  wheat  has  not  improved 
much ;  in  many  localities  it  is  wanting  in  colour, 
and  is  besides  rather  thin  on  the  ground ;  but  still 
there  is  sufficient  plant  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
should  the  summer  prove  moderately  auspicious. 
On  well-drained  and  well-culdvated  lands  there  is 
no  fiiult  to  be  found  with  the  present  aspect  of 
either  wheat  or  spring-sown  com,  and  the  late 
rains  have  caused  an  astonishing  growth  of  grass 
and  green  food  of  all  descriptions,  holding  out 
promise  of  abundance  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Little  dependence  can,  however,  be  placed  on  ap- 
pearances at  this  early  period;  and  the  future  range 
of  prices  must  be  so  entirely  regulated  by  the  wea- 
ther, that  it  would  be  vain  to  venture  on  anything 
like  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject*  It  may, 
however,  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  matters  which 
after  the  probable  result  of  the  next  harvest, 
have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  markets, 
viz.,  stocks  and  supplies.  Each  day's  experience 
furnishes  fresh  materials  to  prove  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  gndn  crops  of  Great  Britain  in  1848 
was  not  exaggerated.  During  the  month  of  May, 
farmers  usually  bring  supplies  forward  freely,  as 
there  is  then  comparatively  little  out-door  work  to 
be  attended  to.  So  far,  however,  from  the  de- 
liveries from  the  growers  having  increased,  they 
have  fisdlen  off  from  week  to  week.  This  fact  is, 
we  think,  indicative  of  the  smallness  of  the  stocks 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  for  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  present  position  of  af- 
fairs to  encourage  them  to  hold.  We  have  conse- 
quently come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of 
British-grown  com  in  tlie  country  is  decidedly  less 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  month  of  May ;  and 
this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  best-iiUfonned 


authorities  on  matters  connected  with  the  grain 
trade. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  stocks  of  foreign ; 
and  what  we  are  about  to  say  will  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  deficiency  of  our  own  growth  last  year 
must  have  been  very  great.  Of  wheat  and  flour 
the  average  importation  of  the  last  three  months 
has  amounted  to  500,000  qrs.  One  million  and  a 
hd^  qrs,  of  Foreign  have  been  received,  and  have 
paid  duty,  in  three  months,  without  causing  any 
increase  in  the  stocks  in  granary;  indeed, within 
the  last  month  the  quantity  in  warehouse  has 
visibly  diminished,  and  it  is  consequently  clear 
that  further  supplies,  on  a  large  scale,  will  be 
required  from  abroad.  Are  these  likely  to  reach 
us,  if  prices  remain  as  low  as  they  now  are  ?  is 
therefore  the  question.  On  this  point  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists;  we  have,  however, 
very  little  doubt  on  the  subject.  Should  the  wea- 
ther unfortunately  become  threatening,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  crops  become  unfavourable,  the 
fordgn  merchant  would  certainly  take  advantage 
of  the  position  this  country  is  placed  in  with  re- 
gard to  stocks,  to  make  us  pay  higher  rates  for  the 
supplies  we  might  require ;  but  should  no  cause 
for  uneasiness  arise,  holders  on  the  other  side  will 
be  too  eager  to  clear  off  their  old  stocks  previous 
to  our  harvest  being  secured,  to  allow  us  to  feel 
want  in  the  interval,  and  we  must  therefore  come 
back  to  the  point  with  which  we  started,  viz.,  that 
the  range  of  quotations  during  the  summer  will  be 
wholly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  season. 
Some  parties  pretend  to  doubt  the  ability  of  foreign 
countries  continuing  to  fumish  supplies  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale  as  we  have  lately  been  receiving ;  to 
which  we  certainly  do  not  assent.  From  America, 
comparatively  litUe  has  hitherto  reached  us,  and, 
considering  the  laige  yield  of  the  com  crops  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  we  may  fairly 
reckon  on  extensive  shipments  of  bread-stuffs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  this  country.  The 
difficulties  which  the  war  between  the  Germans 
and  Danes  has  lately  interposed  to  consignments 
from  the  northern  continental  ports,  appear  likely 
to  be  removed  ;  and,  so  far  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  showing  symptoms  of  requiring  sup- 
plies from  the  Baltic,  these  countries  continue  to 
ship  wheat  and  flour  to  Great  Britain,  notwith- 
standing the  depreciated  value  in  our  markets. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  affords  an  instrue* 
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tive  lesson  in  regard  to  the  probable  ultimate  eflfects 
of  free  trade  on  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in 
this  country.  With  so  decidedly  short  and  so  ill- 
harvested  a  crop  in  Great  Britain  as  the  last^  with 
only  a  moderate  produce  in  many  of  the  principal 
com-gromng  countries  of  Europe,  with  serious  in- 
terruptions to  the  regular  course  of  business  by 
wars,  revolutions,  8cc.,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
continent,  we  have  nevertheless  been  inundated  with 
foreign  supplies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
prices  here  to  be  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it 
would  not  pay  to  grow  wheat,  even  with  a  good 
yield  to  the  acre ;  and  with  such  a  miserable  return 
as  the  last,  the  loss  to  oiur  formers  must  have  been 
almost  ruinous.  What  may  prices,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  fall  to,  if  free  trade  be  continued  after 
one  or  two  good  harvests?  We  will  not  affirm 
that  these  islands  are  capable  of  producing  all  the 
food  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  popula- 
tion, though,  with  proper  encouragement  and 
protection,  the  produce  might  unquestionably  be 
greatly  increased.  In  the  years  1834,  35,  and  36 
the  home  growth  was  fully  sufficient  for  our  wants, 
without  importing  from  abroad ;  and  taking  the 
average  of  seasons,  the  assistance  we  may  require 
will  certainly  be  much  less  than  we  have  needed  this 
year.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  com  is  likely  to 
be  greatly  extended  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
in  America^  and  unless  something  is  done  to  put 
our  farmers  on  a  fair  footing  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  grower,  agricultural  pursuits  must  become 
too  unremunerative  to  be  continued,  and  our  lands 
will  cease  to  be  cultivated.  AU  employment  of 
capital  is  based  on  a  prospective  view  of  profit;  and 
it  would  be  arguing  against  probabilities  to  suppose 
that,  situated  as  this  country  is,  agriculture  can  ever 
flourish  if  an  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign 
grain  is  to  continue  to  be  permitted. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  not  undergone  any  mate<' 
rial  change  since  our  last.  In  some  of  the  markets 
in  the  agricultural  districts  the  tendency  has  been 
rather  upwards,  owing  to  the  extreme  insignificance 
of  the  supplies  from  the  growers,  and  the  belief 
that  the  stocks  in  farmers'  hands  are  almost  ex- 
hausted. At  most  of  the  large  cpnsuming  towns 
the  anivals  (principally  foreign)  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  quotations  have 
undergone  no  improvement.  The  receipts  of  home 
grown  wheat  into  the  port  of  London  have  been 
qmte  trifling,  the  shipments  from  Lincolnshire,  &c., 
having  been  mostly  directed  to  the  north,  where 
prices  have  been  higher  than  ^th  us.  In  those 
counties  which  in  ordinary  seasons  furnish  the  bulk 
of  our  supply— Essex,  Kent,  SuflTolk,  &c. — the 
yield  was  much  worse  than  further  to  the  North, 
which  accounts  for  the  great  falling  off  shown  in 
the  receipts  into  London,    The  want  of  home  sup* 


plies  of  importance  has,  however,  been  bnt  little 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  choice  of  foreign 
which  our  market  has  afforded,  and  business  baa 
been  dull  throughout  the  BKHiiht  The  few  parcels 
exhibited  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst., 
by  land  carriage  from  the  home  counties,  were  takra 
very  cautiously  by  the  millers.  The  very  best  qua- 
lities were  not  quoted  lower,  but  before  the  general 
runs  could  be  placed,  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  ontlie 
rates,  of  that  day  se'nnight  had  to  be  submitted  to. 
No  portion  of  this  reduction  was  recovered  on  the 
subsequent  Monday,  indeed  much  difficulty  was 
then  experienced  in  effecting  sales  without  conced- 
ing further.  Matters  remained  in  ibis  state  for 
another  week,  when  a  slight  increase  in  the  anivals 
from  Essex,  together  with  a  continuance  of  auspi- 
cious weather  for  the  growing  crops,  caused  a 
further  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.,  and  at  the  period  we 
are  writing  there  are  no  indications  of  tiie  down- 
ward movement  being  checked.  Fine  runs  of 
white  wheat  are  now  not  worth  more  than  SOs.  per 
qr.  at  Mark  Lane,  and  good  parcels  of  red  may  be 
bought  at  44s.  to  45s.,  whilst  inferior  rough  sam- 
ples barely  command  40s.  per  qr. 

Notwithstanding  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic,  the 
rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jahde,  the  arrivals  of 
foreign  wheat  have  been  very  liberal.  Into  London 
alone  no  less  than  96,000  qrs.  have  been  entered 
since  the  end  of  April,  and  at  outports  the  supplies 
have  been  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The  importers 
have  shown  more  firmness  than  might,  under  all 
circumstances,  have  been  expected;  and  a  laige 
portion  of  the  arrivals  into  London  has  been  landed 
with  a  view,  probably,  of  profiting  by  the  chapter 
of  accidents,  should  the  summer  prove  wet.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  month  Mark  Lane  was  rather 
numerously  attended  by  buyers  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  they  appeared  to  expect  to 
purchase  at  lower  rates  than  holders  were  disposed 
to  accept,  and  the  transactions  were  consequently 
not  very  extensive.  A  good  many  purchases  were 
nevertheless  made  on  the  7th,  and  again  ontiie 
14th,  partiy  for  Irish  account ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  stocks  in  granary  have  not  in- 
creased much,  notwithstanding  the  abmidance  of 
the  supplies.  The  fall  in  prices  since  the  dose  of 
last  month  has  amounted  to  about  2s.  per  qr.  This 
reduction  has  been  reluctantly  submitted  to,  and  if 
holders  had  been  disposed  to  give  way  somewhat 
further,  the  operations  would,  we  are  indined  to 
think,  have  been  on  a  much  more  important  scale. 
Polish  Odessa  wheat  has  realized  38s.  to  40t.,  and 
French,  Belgium,  and  Baltic  from  42s.  to  48s.  per 
qr.,  according  to  quality.  Superior  foreign  white 
wheat  has,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  com- 
manded relativdy  higher  terms. 

The  sale  of  home  roanufactared  flour  has  been 
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much  interfered  with  by  large  arrivals  of  foreign, 
principally  from  France.  The  town  millers  have, 
however,  made  no  alteration  in  the  nominal  top 
price>  which  has  remained  44s.  per  sack.  When 
we  state  that  the  finest  French  has  been  freely 
offered  at  35s.  to  36s.,  and  good  second  qualities  at 
328.  to  33s.  per  sack,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  quotation  named  for  the  best  London 
marks  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  nominal. 
Hitherto  the  arrivals  from  America  have  been  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  and  barrelled  has 
maintained  its  value  better  than  sack  flour,  good 
brands  of  Western  Canal  being  yet  held  at  24s., 
and  fine  at  25s.  per  barrel. 

Barley  of  home  growth  has  come  forward  very 
sparingly,  not  only  at  Mark  Lane,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  arrivals  of  this  grain  from 
abroad  have  at  the  same  time  been  less  plentiful 
than  have  those  of  wheat.  Most  of  the  principal 
maltsters  left  off  work  early  in  the  month;  still 
small  parcels  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose  from 
time  to  time,  and  choice  lots  have,  up  to  the  present 
period,  supported  the  value  they  bore  at  the  close 
of  April.  Distilling  and  grinding  sorts  have  met  a 
fair  share  of  attention,  and  though  we  have  still  a 
considerable  stock  of  the  latter  in  granary  at  this 
port,  composed  wholly  of  foreign,  holders  are  gene- 
rally firm.  The  best  heavy  Danish,  weighing  53  to 
54lbs.  per  bushel,  may  be  quoted  23s.  to  24s.,  and 
lighter  descriptions  from  20s.  up  to  22s.  per  qr. 

Prices  of  malt  have  undergone  no  change  requir- 
ing notice,  and  the  transactions  in  the  article  have 
been  on  a  strictly  retail  scale  throughout  the 
month. 

The  arrivals  of  oats  coastwise  have  been  small, 
from  Scotland  good  supplies  have  come  to 
hand.  From  Ireland  the  total  quantity  received 
has  barely  amounted  to  1,000  qrs.  We  have 
consequently  had  to  depend  mainly  on  sup- 
pUes  f^om  abroad,  but  the  latter  have  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  prevent  anything  like  scarcity 
being  felt.  The  actual  change  in  prices  has  been 
very  slight  since  our  last.  At  one  period  a  slight 
advance  was  partially  established,  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently lost,  and  quotations  are  now  much  the 
same  as  when  we  last  addressed  our  readers.  It  is, 
however,  tolerably  certain  that  stocks  liave  in  the 
interval  been  reduced,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  there  exists  more  probability  of  a  slight  rally 
occurring  in  the  value  of  oats  than  in  prices  of  other 
articles.  From  Ireland  it  is  plain  that  no  supplies 
of  moment  can  be  looked  for,  purchases  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  food  having  for  some  time  been 
made  on  Irish  account  in  the  English  markets. 
Stocks  in  the  hands  of  our  own  farmers  are  all  but 
exhausted,  and  though  some  further  shipments  will 
probably  be  made  from  Scotland,  we  shall  unques- 


tionably continue  to   require  extensive  assistance 
from  foreign  countries. 

Home-grown  beans  have  slightly  recovered  from 
the  extreme  depression  of  April,  owing  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  supplies  ;  handsome  hard  pigeon  beans 
have  lately  commanded  358.  to  37s.  per  qr.,  and 
other  sorts  corresponding  rates.  Of  Egyptian  we 
have  still  an  abundance  on  the  market ;  and  these 
have  therefore  not  participated  in  the  advance,  21  s. 
to  23s.  per  qr.  continuing  to  be  the  range  of  quota- 
tions for  parcels  in  granary.  A  great  many  cargoes 
have  lately  arrived  off  Falmouth,  but  most  of  these 
will  probably  be  directed  to  go  round  to  Bristol 
and  that  neighbourhood. 

English  peas  have  now  become  very  scarce* 
and  the  quantity  of  foreign  at  this  port  has  also 
been  considerably  reduced ;  the  low  rates  at  which 
the  latter  have  for  some  time  been  selling  having 
induced  an  extra  consumption  for  cattle-feeding,  &c. 
Prices  have  consequently  crept  up  Is.  to  28.  per  qr. 
for  all  discriptions  of  peas  since  our  last,  and  the 
advance  appears  likely  to  be  maintained. 

In  Indian  com  on  the  spot  nothing  of  the 
slightest  interest  has  transpired,  but  floating  car- 
goes off  the  coast  or  near  at  hand  have  been  a  good 
deal  inquired  for  on  Irish  account ;  owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  generally  high  pretensions  of  sellers, 
the  bargains  closed  have  not  been  very  important, 
328.  to  33s.  per  qr.  has  been  asked  for  good  heavy 
qualities  cost  and  freight,  the  buyer  taking  the 
risk  as  to  the  condition  the  cargo  may  arrive  in, 
besides  paying  the  insurance  premium. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  with  a  slight  notice 
of  the  foreign  grain  markets  we  shall  have  less 
change  to  notice  than  usually  occurs  in  the  space 
of  a  month.  In  the  north  of  Europe  business  has 
been  almost  wholly  suspended  since  the  30th  of 
April,  when  the  blockade  by  the  Danish  fleet  was 
first  enforced.  The  reports  from  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal corn-growing  countries  speak  well  of  the 
growing  crops,  but  it  is  the  prevaiUng  opinion  that 
the  stocks  of  bread-stuffs  are  small  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent.  That  such  may  be  the  case 
we  are  disposed  to  admit,  still  we  feel  satisfied  that, 
with  what  America  is  likely  to  furnish,  the  importa- 
tions into  Great  Britain  will  continue  on  a  sufli- 
ciehtly  liberal  scale  to  keep  down  prices  below  the 
point  at  which  it  will  pay  to  grow  wheat  in  this 
country. 

At  Danzig  the  arrivals  down  the  Vistula  (which 
had  previously  been  very  small)  had  increased  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and,  as  no  export  de- 
mand had  been  experienced,  the  receivers  of  these 
suppUes  had  been  compelled  to  warehouse.  The 
quality  of  the  Polish  wheat  is  not  very  highly 
spoken  of,  and  really  fine  high-mixed  parcels  being 
scarce,  had  been  held  at  high  rates.     Some  good 
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high-mixed  of  6 1  lbs.  to  62lb8.  weight  had  been 
sold  at  equal  to  4  la.  6d.  per  qr.,  and  fine  mixed 
woghing  61  lbs.  per  bushel  at  408.  6d.  per  qr.  free 
on  board.  The  blockade  of  Danzig  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  strictly  enforced,  several 
British  and  Dutch  vessels  having  arrived  there, 
some  with  cargoes  and  some  in  ballast,  without 
having  met  with  any  interruption. 

At  Stettin,  Rostock,  &c.,  Danish  men-of-war  had 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  but  there 
had  been  no  efficient  blockade.  The  operations  in 
wheat  at  the  ports  last  named  appear  to  have  been 
of  very  little  consequence ;  but  the^supplies  brought 
forward  by  the  growers  having  been  comparatively 
small,  and  stocks  being  by  no  means  heavy,  prices 
had  been  pretty  firmly  maintained,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  contracted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  good  heavy  qualities  below  35s.  to  368.  per 
qr.  free  on  board. 

At  Lubeck  and  Wismar,  ports  not  blockaded,  a 
lively  demand  had,  we  are  informed,  been  experi- 
enced for  wheat,  at  prices  equal  to  388.  to  408.  per 
qr.  free  on  board. 

From  Hamburg  we  learn  that  little  or  nothing 
had  for  nearly  a  fortnight  been  done  in 
wheat,  and  that  prices  had  remained  ])erfectly 
stationary ;  good  Upland  red  was  then  worth  398. 
6d.  per.  qr.  free  on  board. 

Though  there  has  been  very  little  margin  for 
profit  on  shipments  of  wheat  from  Holland  or  Bel- 
gium to  this  country,  still  we  have  received  sup- 
plies from  thence  throughout  the  month ;  and  by 
the  latest  accounts  from  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  Antwerp  it  would  appear  that  purchases  were 
still  being  made  there  on  English  account. 

From  France  we  have  also  had,  and  seem  likely 
to  continue  to  receive,  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour, 
though  there  is  at  present  very  Uttle  encourage- 
ment to  consign  to  our  markets.  The  accounts 
firom  the  more  southern  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  &c.,  describe  the  grain  crops  as  very  for- 
ward and  promising ;  and  the  probability  of  a  good 
and  early  harvest  had  had  a  depressing  influence 
on  the  com  trade  in  those  countries. 

The  tenor  of  the  most  recent  advices  from  the 
United  States  is  of  a  character  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect rather  important  supplies  of  bread-stuffs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  at  the  same  time  we 
may  remark  that  the  chances  of  any  profit  accruing 
to  the  parties  interested  are.  as  fiur  as  wheat  and 
flour  are  concerned,  very  slight.  Indian  com, 
however,  is  likely  to  pay  tolerably  well,  owing  to 
the  necessities  of  Ireland. 
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OLD. 

WHiAT,SHandK«it,wUti 42to60 

Ditto,  fine  Mketed  maa  —  — 

Ditto,nd 40  44 

Ditto,atra   44  48 

DittQfTysma —  — 

VoritiSk,  linoobulnTC  and  ToAalun..  —  — 

DittOf whits  .......•••••.•...••.   *"-■  "* 

Baelit,  BngUih^naltiiif  taddntiHiag..  -^  — 

DittQp  Chevalier —  -» 

Ditto,  grindiiiff —  — 

BCaia..  Eiaes^I^fliDlkaiidSailblk....  —  — 

Kiiigaton,Wan^  and  town  made..  ••  —  — 

Oat«,  Eases  and  Suffolk —  — 

lineolnahire  and  Yoribdiin  (Polaada)  —  — 

Ditto,fead —  — 

DeroD  ft  Wcat  Country,  feed  or  sack  —  — 

Northumberland  and  Beoteh,  fised   . .  —  — 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfiiat*  potato  —  — 

limerkk,  SUgo^  and  Wertport;  potato  —  — 

Ditto,feed «  — 

Cork,  Wateifoni  Dohlin,Toagha].and 

Ckmmelp  black —  — • 

Ditto,  white  —  — 

Galway  —  — 

Rw   

Flods,  beat  marks  (per  aaek  of  280  Iba.)..  —  — 

Norfolk  and  Simblk,  a-ihip. —  — 

BiANS,  Maaagan —  — 

Tick   —  — 

Harrow —  — 

Pigeon,  Heligiand —  — > 

Windaor —  -- 

liongpod  —  — 

PiAS,  non-boilera —  — 

Whit^Eiaei,  and  Kent,  boikra....  —  — 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk —  — 

Menle —  — 

Hogaadgrey —  — 

FOBSIGN  GRAIN. 

Whiat,  American 

Canada 

Dantaie  and  Kon^berg 

Dantiic^  fine  whiter  catim  qnalitj 

Stettin  and  Hamburgh 

Daniah    

Roatoek.  Pomeranian  and  "niiiiMi 

French  and  Belgium ••• 

Mediterranean,  Odeaaa,  and  St  Peteraboffgh  . . 

Blad[  Sea  (nominal)  hard  to  aoft 

Spaniah 

Buck  or  Brank 

Baelby,  malting 

Grinding  and  diatiUiQg 

Hambunh,  Dantnc^  Konig8faargh»and  Riga  . . 

Daniah,  Sleekleaberg,  aadPoaaennian 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,  Poland,  FMealand,  and  Greniifmi 

Daniah  and  Swediah • 

Rnaaian ....• 

Bbans  

SmaU. 

Egyptian • ...• 

PiAt,  white  boilna 

YeQow  ditto 

Non^boilera.  ••..■..•••••••.••••....•••.•• 

Maim,  white 

Ditto,  yellow 

FLOun, 

Ditto, 

i^anaflian,  iweei. 


HBW. 

44to52 

46  54 

88  44 
44  47 

40  45 

48  47 

26  28 

29  SI 

28  25 
58  59 
58  62 
16  19 

16  20 

15  18 
14  16 
18  21 
18  22 

17  21 

16  19 

14  19 

16  19 

12  15 

22  25 

89  44 
32  85 

29  81 
28  31 
81  86 
34  87 
SO  40 
28  30 
26  27 
28  SO 
32  34 
34  35 

30  82 


SlOIliBfB 


43  to47 
39      45 


45 

49 
42 


48 
43 
37 
37 
45 
24 


20 
81 
20 
17 
15 
16 


49 
53 

45 
43 

47 
47 
41 
41 
51 
32 
27 
25 
25 
25 
21 
19 
19 


30      83 
21      23 


26      28 


24 
24 


21 
21 


Dantiie  and  Sileaia,  estis  anpviae ., 


22 
24 
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IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
For  thb  last  Six  Wbiks. 


WxsK  Ending  : 

Apr.  14,  1849.. 

Apr.  21,  1849.. 

Apr.  28,  1849.. 

May    5.  1849.. 

May  12.  1849.. 

May  19,  1849.. 
Aggregate  aTenge 
of  last  uz  vedu 
DuTXxa 


{Wheat 
'   1.   d. 

Tl 

rOats. 
1.   d. 

i44    8 

28    6 

17    0 

!  44    6 

28    8 

16    8 

46    0 

28  10 

17    2 

46    9 

28  11 

17    6 

45    3 

29    0 

17    5 

44    9 

28    0 

17    8 

45    3 

28    8 

17    8 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

Rye. 
B.    d. 


23 
22 
27 
25 
24 


1 

4 
6 

4 
2 


25    9 

24    8 
1    0 


Beani..  Feai. 
•.  d.|  •.  d. 
28    5  30  11 

28  11  28    9 

29  3,29    9 
29    830    1 

29  530  10 

30  7!29  11 


29    4 
1    0 


30    1 
1    0 


Account  bhiwino  ths  Quantitibs  of  Gbain  and 
Floub    xmpobtxd    into    thb    Unitbd     Kingdom 

DUBINO  THB  MONTH  BNDBD  5TH  MaT,  1849, 
THB  QUANTITIB8  ADMITTBD  FOB  HOMB  CONSUMP- 
TION DUBINO  THB  SAMB  MONTH,  AND  THB  QUAN- 
TITIBS  BBMAININO  IN  WaBBHOUSB  AT  THB  CL08B 
THEBBOr. 

Quantity    Qw»H*y.«n-    Qawtity 

imported. 


Specie!  of  Grain. 


Wheat,     firom     Brttlili 


Barley,  do 

Oattfdo 

Peas,  do.. .. 

Beau,  do.. 

Main  or  Indian  Oorn,do. 

Wheat,  foreifn , 

Barley,  do , 

Oatf,  do 

Bye , 

Peat,  do. 

Beam,  do 

If  aiM  or  Indian  Oom,do 

Buckwheat 

Beer  or  Bigg 


Floor  tnm  Brttisb  Poi- 

eentons 

Floor,  fcrelfn  ••  •.< 


^n.  both. 
406    S 


881410 

lorois 

OOIOi 

18891 

8864 

41888 

177149 

80 

48 


8 
6 

4 
4 
0 
0 
1 
7 
0 


ewtk  qn.lbt. 


789 
148889 


0  19 
8    7 


tered  f6r 
oonsomptlen. 


qn.  bosh. 
644    0 


889761  4 

116800  8 

0i674  6 

18488  7 

14170  4 

85689  0 

170081  4 

80  7 

48  0 

eirts.qn.lbi. 

14884    0  94 
986970    9  17 


remaining  in 
wardioose. 


qn.   Inub. 
1178    4 


180668  9 

91961  4 

14817  8 

4897  1 

14878  0 

17976  4 

8960  6 


eirto.  qn.Ibi. 

7188    8  18 
tt86760    0    1 


STOCK  OF  GRAIN    IN   BOND    IN    LONDON 

MAY  5. 


Wheat. 

art. 
106,800 


Wheat. 
170,081 


Barley. 

qri. 

18,886 


Oatfl.    Beant. 

qrs.       qn. 

6»770     9,0616 


Peaf.   Maixe.      Flour, 
qn.        qrt.      cwtt. 
480         ->        89,709 


IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Barley.     Oata.     Beana.      Pean.       Rye.      Flour. 
91,961        14,817      17,878      14,878       —       949,806 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

There  was  some  dight  enquiry  for  Cloreneed  at  low 
prices,  without,  howerer,  leading  to  business. 

The  high  rates  asked  for  Canaryseed  checked  sales. 
In  othor  articles  no  change  occnrred. 

BKEnSH  SEEDS. 

Clorexaeed,  rad  85t.to  40i.;  fiiie,45s.to68B.;  white,84i.  to48s. 

Cow  GraM  (nominal) — §.  to  —4. 

linaeed  (per  qr.).  •  lowing  54i.  to  60i. ;  cnuhing  42i.  to  48a. 
LaiMedCakea(^l,OOOof  81bi.each)    £8  10i.to£10  Os. 

TrcAnl  (per  cwt)   14i.  to21i. 

Rapeseed,  new  (per  hMt)   £82to£86 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton} £4  15i.to£6 

Mitttaid  (per  huihel)  white . .   6i.  to  10a. ;  brown,  (nominaL) 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 16i.to25i. 

Caiiaiy  (per  qr.) ••  1888.  to  182s. ;  6ne,  148t.  to  168i. 

Tamip,  white  ^er  bush.)  — «.  to  — «.;  do,  Swediih,  — ■.  to  — «. 

Tues,Wuiter,  per  bnih. Oi.  Od.  to  Oi.  Od. 

Canaway  (per  cwt.) 28i.  to  29s. ;   new,  80b.  to  81b. 

Bye  Chass  (per  qr.) ••••••.•   17B,to4j6s. 


FOREIQN  SEEDS,  &c. 

Clover,  red  (duty  5b.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt.. 308.  to  408- 

Ditto,  white  (duty  5b.  per  cvt)  per  cwt 24b.  to  428. 

linseed  (per  qr.) . .  Baltic  88s.  to  46b.  ;    OdesBS,  408.  to  468. 

Linaeed  Cake  (per  ton) £6  Ob.  to  £8  Ob. 

RapeBeed £4  15B.to£5 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  158.5d. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 168.  to  20b. 

HempBeed,  Bmall,  (per  qr.)  82b.  to  35b.,  Do.  Datcfa,  858.  to  86b. 
TireB,  (per  qr.) Bmall  24b.  to  268.,  hurge  28b.  to  83b, 

HOP   MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  May  28. 

Aocoonts  from  the  plantations  report  the  fly  to  have 
made  its  appearance  to  a  trifling  extent  in  some  districts. 
Onr  market  remains  firm,  without  much  actiTity,  at  the 
currency  of  this  day  week.        Hoeton  and  U  akt. 


POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  May  28. 

Our  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied  with  foreign 
Potatoes,  which  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand  ;  and  with 
most  samples  less  prices  hare  been  submitted  to.  The 
following  IS  this  day's  quotation  :— 

PBB  TON. 

YorkRmnts 180b.  to  2208. 

Scotch  Whites. 808.to   90b. 

Foreign   60B.to   90b. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH  WOOL. 

LEEDS,  May  25. — ^This  market  remains  without  alteration ; 
but  moch  business  is  done,  and  the  prices  oflered  are  low. 

LIVERPOOL,  May  26. 

Scotch. — ^There  is  no  alteration  to  notice  in  our  de- 
mand for  laid  wool ;  the  trade  only  take  for  their  im- 
mediate wants,  and  with  light  stocks  prices  are  well 
supported.  In  white  Highland  crossed  and  Chefiot  the 
same  remarks  will  apply* 

s.  d.      B.  d. 
Laid  Hlfhlaiid  Wool,  per  241bf.*.,    6   0  to  7    9 

White  Highland  do 0    6     10    0 

Laid  Oroiisd        do.,  anwashed....    8    0     10    6 

Do.  do...wsshed 0    0     IS   6 

I>o.OheTlot         dow..  naweshed....    0    6     IS    0 

Do.  do...  washed  ..••••  16    e     17   0 

White  Oherlot    do...     do SO    0     M    6 

FoABiOK.  — The  public  sales  are  still  progressing 
sstisfsctorily  in  London ;  th^  came  to  a  cloas  ilia  ere- 
ning.  There  wiU  be  some  public  sales  here  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th,  at  which  will  be  sold  about  300  Australian, 
800  Buenos  Ayres,  300  East  Indian,  1,000  ballotts  Pe- 
ruvian, 150  Portugal,  100  Oporto,  500  Egyptian,  Tur- 
key, Russian,  and  other  low  wools. 

FOREIGN  WOOL. 

The  public  sales  of  wool  hsTe  been  in  dally  progress 
since  our  last,  and  hsTC  now  been  brought  to  a  dose. 
The  sales  hsTe  not  gone  quite  so  high  as  the  last  series, 
though  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  order  and 
result  of  tiie  several  auctions  held  have  been  as  follows  :— 

On  Monday  last  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Edenborough 
put  up  1,244  bales.  Time  were  460  bales  South  Aus- 
tralian, partly  belonging  to  the  South  Australian  Com- 
pany;  and  this  sola  at  from  lid.  to  Is.  4d.  for  clean 
sheq>%  and  at  ll^d*  to  Is.  4id*  for  lambs'.  Austra- 
lian, 311  bales,  realised  lid.  to  Is.  5id.  for  low  to 
super,  and  lambs'  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3id.  Cape,  573  bales, 
went  aft  6d.  to  Is.  lid*  for  dean  sheep's,  snd  at  lOid. 
to  Is.  lid.  for  lambs'. 
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Measn.  Daniel  Hasard  and  Son  on  the  same  day  put 
up  857  bales.  Cape,  478  bales,  sold  at  5d.  for  greasy, 
up  to  Is.  2^.  for  Iambs'.  South  Australian  went  at  Is. 
Id.  to  Is.  2d.,  Sydney  at  lOid.  to  Is.  5d.,  Port  Philip 
at  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d.,  and  Paget  Sound  at  7d.  to  lO^d. 
per  lb. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hughes  offered  1314 
bale^.  Australian  sold  at  Is.  l^d*  to  Is.  6^.  for  clean 
sheep's,  and  up  to  Is.  8d.  for  super  clothing,  and  hand- 
washed at  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  3|d.  per  lb. ;  Port  Philip,  scoured 
Is.  4id  to  Is.  5d. ;  Van  Dieman's  Land,  sheep's  Is.  O^d. 
to)ls.  3d.,  and  Iambs'  Is.  2|d.  to  Is.  b{d. ;  South  Aus- 
tralian, sheep's  7d.  to  O^d.  for  greasy,  lO^d.  to  Is.  3d. 
for  low  to  electoral,  and  Is.  to  Is.  3a.  for  lambs' ;  Cape, 
9d.  to  Is.  Id.,  and  for  superfine  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

On  Wednesday,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Simes  and  Co.  offered 
1563  bales.  Australian,  640  bales,  realixed  Is.  O^d.^  to 
Is.  9d.,and  Is.  lid. ;  Port  Philip,  9]^.  to  Is.  4d.  for 
sheep's,  and  Is.  l|d.  to  Is.  5d.  for  lambs' ;  and  Cape, 
456  bales,  6id.  to  Is.  Id.  for  handwashed,  and  lid.  for 
lambs'. 

On  Thursday,  Messrs.  Southev  and  Son  put  up  1,210 
bales.  Austrauan,  764  bales,  realized  lOd.  for  black  and 
locks  up  to  Is.  fid.  for  dean  sheep's,  and  Is.  10|d.  to 
Is.  lid.  for  two  or  three  lots  of  ''prime:"  lambs' 
went  at  Is.  2^d.  to  Is.  3^.  per  lb.  Port  Philip  brought 
Is.  Id.  to  Is.  4d.  for  clean  sheep's,  and  Is.  3|d.  for 
lambs'.  South  Australian,  254  bales,  sold  at  lid.  to  Is. 
Oid.  for  dean  sheep's,  and  at  Is.  Id.  to  la.  l^d.  for 
lambs'. 

Mr.  William  Hall  followed  with  301  bales  of  Spanish, 
which  chiefly  found  buyers  at  8|d.  to  Is.  S^d.  per  lb. 

On  Friday,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Simes  and  Co.  put  up  1,312 
bales.  South  Australian,  735  bales,  sold  at  from  5d.  for 
locks  to  Is.  4d.  for  lambs'.  Van  Dieman's  Land 
ranged  from  6d.  to  Is.  2d.,  and  Cape  (503  bales)  from 
7id.  to  Is.  2^d.  per  lb. 

On  Saturday  tke  dosing  sales  were  by  Messrs,  Jacomb, 
and  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Edenborough,  comprising  about 
1,300  bales,  which  realized  about  previous  rates. 

The  result  of  the  series  is  now  held  to  be  that  prices 
have  ruled  about  the  same  as  at  the  February  sales, 
though  considered  by  some  [to  have  been  slightly  in 
favour  of  buyers. 

* 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  realised  dur- 
ing the  whole  series :— Sydney,  superior  flocks.  Is.  7d. 
to  Is.  lid.;  average  to  good.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d.;  in- 
ferior and  bad  condition,  Is.  to  Is.  2id. ;  sooured  and 
handwashed,  good,  Is.  4d,  to  Is.  10|d. ;  inferior.  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. ;  lambs'  kvfrage.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5id. ;  inferior, 
Is.  to  Is.  2d. ;  sMred,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  7id. ;  Skin  and 
breedi.  Is.  to  Is.  2d. ;  piecM  and  locks,  8d.  to  Is.  3id. ; 
grease  6d.  to  9d. ;  Van  Diemen's  Land,  good  flocks. 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  7d. :  avenge,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  5d. ;  inferior 
and  bad  condition,  Is.  to  Is.  Id.;  handwashed  and 
scoured.  Is.. 2d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  lambs'  superior  to  good,  Is. 
6|d.  to  2s.  lid* :  inferior.  Is.  to  Is.  4d. ;  skin.  Is. 
to  Is.  2id. ;  pieces  and  locks,  9id.  to  Is.  l^d. ; 
grease,  6d.  to  lOd. ;  Port  Philip  superior,  Is. 
5d.  to  Is.  lOd. ;  average.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. ; 
inferior  and  bad  condition,  lid.  to  Is.  Id. ;  handwashed 
and  scoured,  is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  lambs',  good,  is.  5d.  to 
is.  9d. ;  inferior,  Is.  lid.  to  Is.  4d. ;  skm,  lid.  to  Is. 
2d« ;  pieces  and  locks  9id  tt>  Is.  2d. ;  grease,  8d.  to 


lOd. ;  South  Anstraliaii,  average  to  good,  la.  to  Is. 
4  d.  ;  inferior  and  bad  conditioned  lOd.  to  Hid- ; 
lambs',  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  4id. ;  skin,  9d.  to  Is.  lid. ;  pieces 
and  locks,  7d.  to  Is. ;  grease,  6d.  to  9d. ;  Cape,  fair,  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.  ;  inferior  and  bad  conditioned  8id.  to  lid. ; 
handwashed,  lid.  to  Is.  2d. ;  grease,  5id.  to  9d.  ;  East 
India,  good  white,  7id.  to  8id. ;  fair,  6id.  to  7d. ; 
yellow,  5d.  to  6d. ;  grey  and  low,  2id  to  4d. 

BRESLAU,  May  16.-- We  have  had  but  a  very  limited 
business  since  the  beginniog  of  the  present  mouth.  Hie  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Southern  Germany,  and  some  riots  in 
oar  own  country,  caused  manufacturers  and  speculators  to 
operate  with  great  reserve,  and  to  purchase  only  trifles  for  im- 
mediate wants.  Prices  till  the  present  moment  have  under- 
gone no  considerable  alteration,  but  will  no  doubt  recede, 
should  the  present  disturbances  in  Germany  oontinne  till  the 
fur.  Some  flocks  of  fresh  wod  have  been  already  brought  in, 
wbidi  look  very  beantifoL  The  eommenoeBBent  of  out  fair, 
is  fixed  to  the  7th  of  June,  but  will  take  plslb  some  days 
earher.»^ttN8BUBO. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

•.  d.  a.  d. 

MAfkotHidea,   M  to  64Iba 0    U  to  0  14  per  lb. 

Do.               04       7Slb« 9    l{  •  If  » 

Do.               7S       801ba. •If  OS  „ 

Do.                80       881b8 e    S{  0  8|  M 

Do.                88       96tbfl 0    S|  0  8  „ 

Do.                00      I04Ibt 0    8  0  8i  „ 

Do.             104       1191be 0    0  0  4  „ 

Calfskins 4    8  6  0  aseb. 

LambSklui 18  S  5  „ 

Hone  Hides 7    6  0  0  „ 

Polled  Sheep  0    0  0  •  „ 

Rents  and  Half-breda 0    0  0  0  », 

Downa 0    0  0  0  „ 

ShearUogi 0    6  0  8  „ 

bar£ 

Per  load  of  4ft  cwt. 

EngUahyTrae..... £14    0   0     to    J16    0    0 

Coppic J6    0    0  17    0    • 

UVBRPOOL  (noTT  nuV-Qvareitron,  81.6a.  toOl.aa^  Onieh 
Oak,  per  ton.  41,  to  62.:  German,  8<.  lOa.  to  61. 


TIMBER. 

£  a. 

Baltic  Timber,  per  load  of  00  cnMc  feet..    S    0 
Yw.  Deala,  per  standard  hundred  ..18    0 

Deck  Deals,  per  40  feet  9  in.  0  18 

Pipe  Staves,  per  mille  • 115    0 

Lathwood,  per  ftn.  of  4  foot ft  10 

Petenburgh,  Biga,andArcbaBgel  ....  1   i*   a 
Yw.  Deala,  per  atand.kandrad..   }  ''   * 

White • 11    0 

Yw.  Baitena • 18    0 

Riga  Logs,  for  18  feet  eube ••    8  10 

Stettin  Btavea,  per  rallleofpipe. 7ft    0 

Swedish  Timber,  per  load    S  10 

Go  -  lit  nb.Yw.  Deala,  per  100  l»f.  ftln.Otn...  16  10 

Whiteditto 16    0 

Yw.BattoDS,  per  bd.  ISfl.  84 in.  7  in.  II    0 
OhrUtianiaYw-Deals,  per  hd.  190. 8in.  (Ha.  SS    0 

WhltedlUo 29    0 

Qnabaeand  St.  John'a  Spraoo  Dealt. .  )  i^    o 

per  100,  18  It.  8  In.  OIn.. 1   a«    v 

1st  qual.  jw.  Pine  Deals,  per'st.  hd.  18    0 

Seeond  do.       do ..••••••  10    0 

Third    do.       do 7  10 

BodPine  Deals,  perhd.  ISftSin.  Mn.  17    0 

Bed  Pine  Timber,  per  load ••••    8  17 

Tw.ditto ; Sift 

Birch  ditto 8    0 

Rlmdltto 9  10 

Oakditto ft    0 

Standard  BtaTss  per  mUle  standard 66    0 

Pancheon  Stares,  per  mille 17    0 


d.       jC  a.  d. 

0  to    4    0  0 

0  ..  16    0  0 

0  ..     I     4  0 

0  ..ISO    0  0 

0  ••    0  10  0 

0  ..  16    0  0 

0  ..  18    0  0 

0  ..  1ft    0  0 

0  ..     4    5  0 

0  ..160    0  0 

0  ..    8  15  0 

0  ..  86    0  0 

0  ..  80    0  0 

0  ..  14  10  0 

0  .•  86    0  0 

0  ..  88    0  0 

0  ..  17    0  0 

0  ..  16    0  0 

0  ..  II     0  0 

0  .•    6    0  0 

0  ..  91     0  0 

6  ..    8  19  6 

0  ..    S  1ft  0 

•  ..    8    ft  0 

0  ••    8  Ift  0 

0  ..    A  10  0 

0  ••  7ft    0  0 

0  ..  18    6  0 
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